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PREFACE. 


This  miBcellany  was  first  formed^  many  years  ago,  when  two  of  my 
friends  were  occupied  in  those  anecdotical  labours,  which  have  proved  so 
entertaining  to  themselves,  and  their  readers.*  I  conceived  that  a  collec- 
tion of  a  different  complexion,  though  much  less  amusing,  might  prove 
somewhat  more  instructive ;  and  that  literary  history  afforded  an  almost 
unexplored  source  of  interesting  facts.  The  work  itself  has  been  well 
enough  received  by  the  public  to  justify  its  design. 

Every  class  of  readers  requires  a  book  adapted  to  itself  and  that  book 
which  interests,  and  perhaps  brings  much  new  information  to  a  multitude 
of  readers,  is  not  to  be  contemned,  even  by  the  learned.  More  might  be 
alleged  in  favour  of  works  like  the  present  than  can  be  urged  against  them, 
'^hey  are  of  a  class  which  was  well  known  to  the  ancients.  The  Greeks 
were  not  without  them ;  the  Romans  loved  them  under  the  title  of  Yaria 
ErudMo  ;  and  the  Orientalists,  more  than  either,  were  passionately  fond 
of  these  agreeable  collections.  The  fanciful  titles,  with  which  they  de- 
corated their  variegated  miscellanies,  sufficiently  express  their  delight. 

The  design  of  this  work  is  to  stimulate  the  literary  curiosity  of  those, 
who,  with  a  taste  for  its  tranquil  pursuits,  are  impeded  in  their  acquire* 
ments.  The  characters,  the  events,  and  the  singularities  of  modem  Utera- 
ture,  are  not  always  familiar  even  to  those  who  excel  in  classical  studies. 
But  a  more  numerous  part  of  mankind,  by  their  occupations,  or  their  in- 
dolence, both  unfavourable  causes  to  literary  improvement,  require  to  ob- 
tain the  materials  for  thinking,  by  the  easiest  and  readiest  means.  This 
work  has  proved  useful :  it  has  been  reprinted  abroad,  and  it  has  been 
translated ;  and  the  honour  which  many  writers  at  home  have  conferred 
on  it,  by  referring  to  it,  has  exhilarated  the  zealous  labour  which  seven 
editions  have  necessarily  exacted. 

*  The  Ute  William  S«wmrd,  Eiq.,  wod  Junes  Pettit  Aadrowi,  Eiq. 


CURIOSITIES  OF  LITERATURE. 


Th>  p&miod  for  fiHrmmg  vut  coUectiom  of  booln  htm  no- 
comaiily  oziated  in  all  ]>eriodi  of  human  carioutv;  but 
long  it  required  royal  munificence  to  found  a  national  libra- 
ry. It  is  only  since  the  art  of  multiplying  the  productions 
of  the  mind  has  been  discovered,  that  men  of  letters  have 
been  enabled  to  rival  this  imperial  and  patriotic  honour. 
The  taste  for  books,  so  rare  nefore  the  nfteenth  century, 
has  gradually  become  general  only  within  these  four  hun- 
dred years ;  in  that  snudl  space  of  time  the  public  mind  <^ 
Europe  has  been  created. 

Of  I^XBRAaiES,  the  following  anecdotes  seem  most  in- 
teresting, as  they  mark  either  uie  affection,  or  the  venera- 
tion, which  civilized  men  have  ever  felt  for  these  perennial 
repositories  of  their  minds.  The  first  national  library 
founded  in  Egypt  seemed  to  have  been  (4aced  under  the 
protection  (^  the  divinities,  for  their  statues  msj^ficently 
adorned  this  temple,  dedicated  at  once  to  religion  and  to 
literature.  It  was  still  farther  embellished  by  a  well 
known  inscription,  for  ever  grateful  to  the  votary  of  Utera- 
ture ;  on  the  front  was  engraven,  *  The  nourishment  of  the 
soul  ;*  or,  according  to  Diodorus,  *  The  medicine  of  the 
mind.' 

The  Egyptian  Ptolemies  founded  the  vast  library  of 
Alexandria,  which  was  afterwards  the  emulative  labour  of 
rival  monarchs ;  the  founder  infused  a  soul  into  the  vast 
body  he  was  creating,  by  his  choice  of  the  librarian  De- 
metrius Phalereus,  whose  skilful  industry  amassed  from 
an  nations  their  choicest  productions.  Without  such  a 
librarian,  a  national  library  would  be  little  more  than  a 
Uterary  chaos.  His  well  exercised  memory  and  critical 
iudgment  are  its  best  catalogue.  One  of  the  Ptolemies  re- 
fused supplying  the  famished  Athenians  with  wheat,  until 
they  presented  him  with  the  original  manuscripts  of  ^s- 
chylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides ;  and  in  returning  copies 
of  these  orwinals,  he  allowM  them  to  retain  the  fifteen  ta* 
lents  which  he  had  pledged  with  them  as  a  princely 
security. 

Even  when  tyrants,  or  usurpers,  possessed  sense  as 
.well  as  courage,  they  have  proved  the  most  ardent  patrons 
of  literature ;  they  know  it  is  their  interest  to  turn  aside  the 
public  mind  from  pditical  speculations,  and  to  afford  their 
subjects  the  inexhaustible  occupations  of  curiosity,  and  the 
consoling  pleasures  of  the  imaginaUon.  Thus  Pisistratus 
is  said  to  have  been  among  the  earliest  of  the  Greeks,  who 
projected  an  immense  collection  of  the  works  of  the  learn- 
ed, and  is  believed  to  have  been  the  collector  of  the  scat- 
tered works,  which  paraed  under  the  name  of  Homer. 

The  Romans,  afler  six  centuries  of  gradual  dominicxi, 
must  have  possessed  the  vast  and  diversified  collections  of 
the  writings  of  the  nations  they  conquered ;  among  the 
most  valuM  spoils  of  their  victories,  we  know  that  manu- 
scripts were  considered  as  more  precious  than  vases 
of  gold.  Paulus  Emilius,  afler  the  defeat  of  Perseus,  king 
of  Macedon,  brought  to  Rome  a  great  number  which  he 
had  amassed  in  Greece,  and  which  he  now  distributed 
among  his  sons,  or  presented  to  the  Roman  people.  S^la 
followed  his  example.  After  the  siege  of  Athens,  he  dis- 
covered an  entire  library  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  which 
having  carried  to  Rome  he  i^pears  tohave  been  the  founder 
of  the  first  Roman  public  library.  Afler  the  takine  of 
Carthaf[e,  the  Roman  senate  rewarded  the  family  of  Re- 
gnlus  with  the  books  found  in  the  city.  A  library  was  a 
natiooal  gift,  and  the  most  honourable  they  could  oestow. 
From  the  intercourse  of  the  Romans  with  the  Greeks,  the 
passion  for  formine  libraries  rapidly  increased,  and  indivi- 
uals  began  to  pride  themselves  on  their  private  collections. 

Of  manjT  illustrious  Romans,  their  magnificent  taste  in 
IhcvUbrariesmu been  recorded.  AsiniuaPollio,Crassu8 


Cssar,  and  Cicero,  have,  aaoDf  others,  been  celefaraied 
for  their  literary  splendour.  Lueullus,  whose  incrediUa 
opulence  exhaustea  itself  on  more  than  imperial  luzuriMi 
more  honourably  distinguished  himself  by  nis  vast  ooOeo> 
tions  of  books,  and  thenanpy  use  he  made  of  them  by  the 
liberal  access  be  allowed  the  learned.  •  It  was  a  library,* 
says  Plutarch,  <  whose  walks,  galleries,  and  cabinets,  wer« 
open  to  all  visiters ;  and  the  mgenious  Greeks,  when  at 
leisure,  resorted  to  this  abode  oTthe  Muses  to  hold  literary 
conversations,  m  which  Lueullus  himself  loved  to  join.' 
This  library,  enlarged  by  others,  Julius  Cesar  once  pr»> 
posed  to  open  for  the  puDlic,  having  chosen  the  erudite 
Varro  for  lUi  tibrarian ;  but  the  daggers  of  Brutus  and  his 
party  prevented  the  meditated  projects  of  Cesar.  In  this 
museum,  Cicero  frequently  pursued  his  studies,  during  the 
time  his  friend  Faustus  had  the  charge  of  it,  which  he  de- 
scribes to  Atticus  in  his  4th  Book,  Epist.  9.  Amidst  bis 
public  occupations  and  his  private  studies,  either  of  them 
sufficient  to  have  immortalized  one  man,  we  are  astonish- 
ed at  the  minute  attention  Cicero  paid  to  the  frnmation  of 
his  libraries,  and  his  cabinets  of  antiquities. 

The  emperors  were  ambitious  at  length  to  give  their 
names  to  the  libraries  they  founded ;  they  did  not  consider 
the  purple  as  their  chief  ornament.  Augustus  was  himself 
an  author,  and  in  one  of  those  sumptuous  buildings  called 
Thermes,  ornamented  with  porticoes,  galleries,  and  statues, 
with  shady  walks,  and  refreshing  baths,  testified  his  love  of 
literature  by  adding  a  magnificent  library,  one  of  these 
libraries  he  fondly  called  by  the  name  of  his  sister  Octavia; 
and  the  other,  the  temple  of  Apollo,  became  the  haunt  of 
the  poets,  as  Horace,  Juvenal,  and  Persius  have  comme- 
morated. The  successors  of  Augustus  imitated  his  ex- 
ample, and  even  Tiberius  had  an  imperial  library  chiefly 
consisting  of  works  concerning  the  empire  and  the  acts  of 
its  sovereigns.  These  Trajan  augmented  by  the  Ulpian 
library,  so  denominated  from  the  family  name  of  this  prince. 

In  a  word  we  have  accounts  of  the  rich  ornaments  the 
ancients  bestowed  oa  their  libraries ;  of  their  floors  paved 
with  marble,  their  walls  covered  with  glass  and  ivory,  and 
their  shelves  and  desks  of  ebony  and  cedar. 

The  first  public  library  in  llaly,  says  Tiraboschi,  was 
founded  by  a  person  of  no  considerable  fortune :  his  credit, 
his  frugafity,  and  fortitude,  were  indeed  equal  to  a  trea- 
sury. This  extraordinary  man  was  Nicholas  Niccoli,  the 
son  of  a  merchant,  and  in  his  youth  himself  a  merchant; 
but  after  the  death  of  his  father  he  relinquished  the  beaten 
roads  of  gain,  and  devoted  his  soul  to  study,  and  his  for- 
tune to  assist  students.  At  his  death  he  left  his  library  to 
the  public,  but  his  debts  being  greater  than  his  effects,  the 
princely  generosity  of  Cosmo  de  Medici  realized  the  inte»> 
tion  of  us  former  possessor,  and  afterwards  enriched  it,  by 
the  addition  of  an  apartment,  in  which  he  placed  the  Greek, 
Hebrew,  Arabic,  Chaldaic,  and  Indian  mss.  The  intre- 
pid resolution  of  Nicholas  Y,  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
Vatican ;  the  affection  of  Cardinal  Bessarion  for  his  cotm- 
try,  first  gave  Venice  the  rudiments  of  a  public  library;  and 
to  Sir  T.  Bodley  we  owe  the  invaluable  one  of  Oxford. 
Sir  Robert  Cotton,  Sir  H.  Sloane,  Dr  Birch,  Mr  Crach- 
erode,  and  others  of  this  race  of  lovers  of  books,  have  all 
contributed  to  form  these  Uterary  treasures,  which  our  na^ 
tion  owe  to  the  enthusiasm  of  individuals,  who  have  found 
such  pleasure  in  consecrating  their  fortunes  and  their  days 
to  this  great  public  object ;  or,  which  in  the  result  produces 
the  same  public  good,  the  collections  of  such  men  have 
been  frequently  purchased  on  their  deaths,  by  government, 
and  thus  have  entered  whole  and  entire  into  the  great  na^ 
tional  collections. 

Literature,  like  virtue,  is  its  own  reward,  and  the  en- 
thusiasm some  eiperience  in  the  permanent  enjoyments  of 
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*  vut  Dbrarf,  have  far  outweighed  the  neglecl  er  the 
himnj  of  the  wnid,  which  eome  of  its  irotahes  have  receiv- 
ed. From  the  tiiBe  that  Cicero  poured  forth  hie  fechm 
in  his  oration  for  the  poet  Ardiiaa,  inmmierable  are  the 
tettiiiioiiiee  oTbmii  of  letten  of  the  pleanirahle  delinam  of 
their  reaearchea ;  that  debcioaa  heverage  which  they  have 
■wallowed,  ao  thirstUj,  from  the  magical  cup  ofliteratnre. 
Richard  de  Bary,  Bishop  oTDorham,  Chancellor  and  high 
treaamer  of  England  ao  early  as  IS41,  perhaps  raned  the 
firat  private  Ubnry  in  oar  country.  He  purchased  thirty 
or  forty  volomea  oTthe  abbot  of  St.  Albana  for  fifty  ponwb 
w<^t  of  ailver.  He  was  ao  enamoured  of  hb  large  col- 
lection, that  he  eipreealy  composed  a  treatise  on  bis  lov^ 
ofbooks,  under  the  title  of  *  Phflobibbou,'  an  honoorahle  tri- 
bute paid  to  literature,  m  an  age  not  literary. 

To  pass  moch  of  our  tane  anud  such  vast  resoarees, 
that  man  mnst  indeed  be  not  more  animated  than  a  leaden 
Mercurv,  who  does  not  aspire  to  make  some  small  addition 
to  his  library,  were  it  only  by  a  critical  catalocue !  He 
must  be  as  indolent  as  that  animal  called  the  sfoth,  who 
perishes  on  the  tree  he  climbs,  after  he  has  eaten  all  its 
leaves. 

Hennr  Ranlxau,  a  Danish  gentlenwn,  the  founder  of  the 
|reat  horary  at  Copenhagen,  whose  days  were  dissolved 
m  the  pleasures  oTreadimr,  discovers  his  taMe  and  ardour 
ia  the  ibUowing  elegant  effusion : 

Salvela  aoreoli  met  libelli, 
Mea  delicia,  mei  leporee . 
Quam  vos  ssepe  oculn  juvai  viders, 
£t  iriKM  roanibua  tenere  nosirts ! 
Tol  vos  ezimii,  tot  eruJiii, 
Priacl  lamina  aisculi  et  recentls. 
Coofecera  viri,  auaaque  vobls 
Aual  credere  Iticubratkmes : 
El  aperare  decus  porvDne  scripcia  ; 
Neque  hoc  Irrita  apes  fefeUit  illoa. 

IMITATED. 

Ooklan  volumra !  richest  traasuras . 
Ol^Jects  of  deliciouf  pleasaras ! 
Tou  my  eyes  rvjoictiur  please. 
Too  my  hands  In  rajnur<»  rrite ! 
Brilliant  wlc«  and  nui.^inir  «•««:<*«, 
Lights  wh<*  boAuiM  ihmu^h  munj  ajrea ! 
Len  to  your  conscious  leaves  thdr  story. 
And  dared  to  trust  you  with  their  frlory ; 
And  now  their  ho\tt>  of  (kme  arhicr'd. 
Dear  volumes  .*>-you  have  not  denvivcd  i 

Tnls  passion  for  the  acquisition  and  enioyment  cfUMtHf 
«Al  been  (he  occasion  of  Uieir  lovers  e n>bellUhln|{  thmr  out> 
•idea  with  ooally  ornameiita ;  a  rage  which  oatentatioii  may 
have  abused ;  but  when  these  volumes  belong  to  the  real  man 
of  letters,  the  m<Mit  fanciful  bmdinga  are  often  the  emblema 
of  his  taste  and  feelings.  The  gre«t  Thuanus  waa  eager 
to  purchase  I  ha  Aneat  ctipiea  for  his  library,  and  his  volumes 
trs  atill  eagerly  purchased,  bearing  hta  auloj^raph  on  the 
laat  page.  A  celebrated  amaieur  waa  OntlUrr.  whose  li- 
brary waa  opulent  in  those  luxuries ;  the  Muaes  themselves 
ooulil  not  more  uigenuHisly  have  ornamenled  their  favtMiiiie 
works,  I  have  acenaeveral  In  the  libraries  of  our  own  cu- 
rious nollectora,  He  embellishetl  their  outside  with  taste 
and  intfenuity.  Tliey  are  gtUinI  ami  slamiKnl  with  peru« 
liar  nealneaa,  the  cofii|)artntenls  on  (he  binding  are  drawn, 
and  painli«<i,  wlili  liillVrent  inveniions  of  siihjects,  analogous 
to  Ihs  worits  ihemsnivtta  (  nuil  (hnv  are  fkrther  adtMrned  by 
Ihat  amiable  ltiscri)Mion,  Jo  Ort4Hrrii  s#  nmifvrmm!  pur» 
porting  that  these  liirrary  treN«iiies  were  colUuMetl  for  him- 
■elf  and  for  his  lrii«ntls' 

The  f\imilv  of  the  Kuf^gera  had  Inng  f»>U  an  hereiiitary 
paaslofl  for  the  accuiniilaUon  of  lllrrary  treasures )  aiiil 
Uieir  iMiftraMa,  wlUi  uihera  In  iheir  plolure  gallorv,  tornia 
flurioua  quarto  voluiim  of  IIT  nnitrails,  cirt>s«ivp|y  rare 
even  In  (lernianv,  anililml  '  FUKHeiorutu  rinacoiheca/ 
WolHiia,  who  ilaily  haiiiileil  ilieir  ('i>|phraic«l  liluaiy,  jMiure 
out  his  gratllnile  in  aoine  (4reeli  versi«s,  ami  dcsorihes  this 
Rihholhet|ue  aa  a  ttlernry  heawn,  lUiitlsheil  ^Uh  as  manv 
booka  a«  there  were  slnra  in  the  riMnaiu«nt  \  or  as  n  liit*- 
rary  garden,  in  whioh  hn  passed  eniire  Java  In  uniheting 
Ihiit  and  flowers,  d«li||hung  and  insiruiMiiig  hlinspll  by  |ii>i^ 
peiual  occupation. 

In  19(14  the  royal  library  nl  Krance  did  not  eiceeil  (wen. 
ty  vnluiiiea,  Nhorlly  aAer  (Mmilott  V  tnoreassil  it  to  nine 
hundred,  which  by  (he  iHle  «if  war,  as  iniioli  al  li»n«l  as  ihni 
of  money,  the  Dukeol  ll^^iUord  aOvr^vanIa  purchased  and 
iranaported  to  London,  where  Uhraries  wpre  smallsr  Ihan 


OB  the  ooBtment,  abom  1440.    Itisa 
uheiiiBi'wi,  lhat  the  Frendi  sovereign,  Charies  Y, 
named  the  Wise,  ordered  that  thirty  portable  lights, 
a  silver  lamp  suspended  from  the  centre,  shook]  m  flhmuB- 
ated  at  night,  that  stadeots  might  not  fisK)  their  pursuits  in- 
terrapted  at  any  hour.    Many  anioag  us^  at  this 
whose  profossMmal  avocations  ed—^i*  not  oi 
fibad  that  the  resources  of  a  pobbc  library  are  not  I 
to  them  from  the  omissinn  4if  the  regulation  of  the  xealous 
Charles  Y  of  France.    An  ahrmmg  ohfection  to  nighl- 
studies  in  public  libraries  is  the  danger  of  fim,  and  in  our 
own  Britbui  Museum  not  a  li^t  is  peinuttcd  to  he  carried 
about  on    any  pretence  ^diatever.    The  hiamry  of  the 
<  Bibliotheqae  do  Roi*  is  a  curious  incnieBt  in  btenlare* 
and  die  piogiess  of  the  human  mind  and  puhfie  opinioa 
might  be  traced  by  its  sradoal  acoessMos,  noting  the 
changeable  qualities  of  its  uterary  stores  cfaidly  from  theo> 
logy,law  and  medicine,  to  philosophy,  and  degaat  litera- 
ture.    In  1789  Neckar  reckoned  the  literary  treasures  to 
asBount  to  225,000  printed  books,  T0,000  manuscripts,  and 
15,000  cottectians  of  prints.    By  a  curious  Hule  wvtamt 
puUished  bv  M.  Le  Prince  m  1782,  it  appears  that  it  wms 
first  under  Louis  XI Y  that  the  prodoctsons  of  the  art  of 
engraving  were  collected  and  arranged ;  the  great  miiuster 
Cttbert  porchased  the  extensive  collectioos  of  the  Ahb^  de 
MaroUes,  who  nwy  be  ranked  amoeigtbe  fiohersofour 
print-collectors.    Two  hundred  and  aixiy-loor  ali^lie  port- 
lolios  laid  the  foundeticm,  and  the  catalogues  of  hn  ooOe^ 
tiuns,  printed  by  Mar%>s  himself,  are  rare,  curious,  and 
high-pnced.     Our  own  natiottal  pnnt-gallery  is  yet  an  in> 
fant  estabhshmcDt. 

Mr  Haliam  has  ohyerred.  that  hi  1440,  England  had 
made  oomparativelT  but  bttlc  prepress  in  leaming-^uad 
Germany  was  prooab^v  still  less  advanced.  However 
there  was  in  GcnnacT  a  cekbrated  colleclor  of  books  in 
the  person  of  Tnihcinius,  the  celebrated  abbot  of  Spaa- 
heim,  who  died  in  1516 ;  be  had  amassed  about  two  tlioo- 
sand  manu$crij>t$,  a  btcrary  treasure  which  excited  soch 

Seoeral  attention,  that  princes  and  eminent  saen  of  that 
ay  travelled  to  vtsit  Tri:heouus  and  his  hbrary.  About 
thu  time  six  or  rixht  hundred  rolames  formed  a  roval  col> 
lection,  and  <hrir  'in eh  value  in  price  could  only  boTomish* 
ed  by  a  pnnce.  Ttiis  was  indeed  a  great  advancement  in 
librarit*$,  when  at  the  bepnmnff  of  the  fourteenth  centnry 
the  hbmry  of  Louis  IX  cooiaioed  only  four  dassica]  au- 
thors, aoil  lhat  of  Oxfivd,  m  1900,  consvted  of  *  a  few 
tracts  kent  in  chest.' 

The  pleasures  of  study  are  dassed  by  Burton  among 
th(V»e  exercises  or  rccrearions  of  the  inind  which  pass 
within  d<x>rs.  Lookine  about  this  '  vrorid  of  books'  he  ex- 
claims,  *  1  could  even  bre  and  d:e  sdih  such  meditatioos, 
and  take  more  delist  and  true  content  of  mind  in  them, 
than  in  all  thy  wealth  and  s^port!  there  is  a  ssreetnecs, 
which,  as  Cirre*s  cup.  betmcheih  a  stndeM,  he  cannot 
leave  olT,  as  wi^ll  may  witness  tho?e  many  laborioos  hours, 
days  and  Dij;hts,  scM^nt  m  ;heir  rcluminous  treatises.  So 
swret  IS  the  litUj^ht  of  ^tudr.  The  iast  dav  is pnisris «S»> 
tripHfu*.^  *  HviM»«'US  was  mew-d  -jp  :b  the  library  of  Lev- 
den  all  I  he  year  U^s,  and  :hat  irh:oh  to  my  thinkuur  idioidd 
ha>'e  bred  a  loathing,  caused  in  him  a  greater  Iftmg.  I 
no  eooner,  wmth  he,  'cv»n»e  into  :he  {brafr,  but  I  holt  the 
dov'^r  to  me«  etcUidinf  Lu5t.  Ainh::K'n.  Avarice,  and  all 
sueh  vWes,  whtxse  nurse  »  Idleness,  the  mother  of  Ignorw 
ancr  and  Melanchi^y.  In  (he  rery  iap  of  eternity  amon^ 
so  many  divine  soiiis,  I  take  my  seat  with  so  lofty  a  spirit, 
ami  sweet  content,  lhat  I  pity  ail  our  crrat  cam  and  rieh 
men.  that  know  ih>t  this  ha;>oiness.*  ^k>ch  is  the  incerse 
of  a  votary  who  scatters  it  oa  the  ahar  less  for  the  cere- 
mony than  fn^m  the  detx^^xi. 

There  is,  however,  an  inTcniperance  in  studv,  ineompa- 
llbleoOrn  wiih  oiir  $\vial  ivr  nKMe  active  duties.  The 
llhistnous  Gr\>(iu5  ex^vsed  himsc'X  to  the  retwonches  of 
some  of  his  (s^tiomnoranes  fcr  harm*  tc^  warm*T  pmwieo 
his  at  ml  IPS,  to  the  deinnient  of  h»  wS>  sTatienL  It  was 
thu  b»mst  of  l^Kvrxv  that  h»  ph:.o$ophira!  stodies  had 
never  mteiR  f,H|  nith  the  serrict^^  he  owed  die  repohfic, 
auil  ihnt  he  had  only  devhoatrvl  •.>  ihem  the  hoars  which 
tMheis  gave  to  their  walk*.  iheiT  r^oas-*,  and  their  plea- 
Biirrs.  LooKioj  t^i  hi*  vxv(;m>n.  «s  hKx!r«,  i«^  ve  sm- 
pruoil  at  \\\\*  oWervftth^H :  h.^w  h.^«o«ir»b^r  w  it  to  hhn, 
Ihni  his  van.  \i«  j»|oK«t»pS»<-al  m>«k*  hear  the  titles  oTtho 
dillireot  v.lln,  ho  pm<r»>tfd ;  whh-h  shows  lhat  therwere 
rui«|»os..d  in  tl.rir  respeclivr  rrtirvments,  Cicero  mnt 
ha%e  hrrnan  early  riser;  and  ixn»ei,<yvl  that  mac*c  art  ol 
einphiMng  hi*  tune,  at  \^^  have  i>«s  ;.«:wd  hts  dais! 


LITERATURE. 


THS  BIBLIOMAVIA. 


The  preceding  article  is  honourable  to  literature,  yet 
impartial  truth  must  show  that  even  a  passion  for  coUect- 
ioffbooks  is  not  always  a  passion  for  liierature. 

The  *  Bibiioroaniai*  or  the  collecting  an  enormous  heap 
of  books  Mrithout  intelligent  curiosity,  has,  since  libraries 
hare  existed,  infected  weak  minds,  who  imagine  that  the^ 
themselves  acquire  knowledge  when  they  keep  it  on  their 
■helves.  Their  motley  libraries  have  been  called  the  mad 
Jwiuetofthe  human  mind;  and  again,  the  iombofbookM^ 
when  the  possessor  will  not  communicate  them,  and  cof^ 
fins  them  up  in  the  cases  of  his  library — and  as  it  was 
facetiously  observed,  these  collections  are  not  without  a 
Loick  on  me  human  Understanding.* 

The  Bibliomania  has  never  raged  more  violently  than  in 
the  present  day.  It  is  fortunate  that  hterature  is  in  no 
ways  injured  ^y  the  follies  of  collectors,  since  though  they 
preserve  the  worthless,  they  necessarily  defend  the  good. 

Some  collectors  place  all  their  fame  on  the  vieu>  of  a 
splendid  library,  where  volumes  arrayed  in  all  the  pomp  of 
lettering,  silk  linings,  triple  gold  bands  and  tinted  leather, 
are  locked  up  in  wire  cases,  and  secured  from  the  vulgar 
bands  of  the  mere  reader^  dazzline  our  eyes  hke  eastern 
beauties  peering  through  their  jealousies ! 

Bruyere  has  touched  on  this  mania  with  humour :  '  Of 
such  a  collector,'  sajs  he, '  as  soon  as  I  enter  bis  house,  I 
am  ready  to  faint  on  the  staircase,  from  a  strong  smell  of 
Morocco  leather  :  in  vain  he  shows  me  fine  editions,  gold 
leaves,  Etruscan  bindings,  &c.,  naming  them  one  after 
another,  as  if  he  were  showing  a  gallery  of  pictures !  a  gaU 
lery  by  the  by  which  he  seldom  traverses  when  o/one,  for 
he  rarely  reads,  but  roe  he  oiTers  to  conduct  through  it !  I 
thank  him  for  his  politeness,  and,  as  little  as  himself,  care 
to  visit  the  tan-house,  which  he  calls  his  library.* 

Lucian  has  composed  a  biting  invective  against  an  ig- 
norant possessor  of  a  vast  library.  Like  him,  who  in  the 
present  day,  after  turning  over  the  pages  of  an  old  hook, 
chiefly  admires  the  date.  Lucian  compares  him  to  a  pilot, 
who  was  never  taught  the  science  of  navigation  ;  to  a  rider 
who  cannot  keep  his  seat  on  a  spirited  norse;  to  a  man 
who  not  having  the  use  of  his  feet,  wishes  to  conceal  the 
defect  by  wearing  embroidered  shoes ;  but,  alas !  he  can- 
not stand  in  them  !  He  ludicrously  compares  him  to  Ther- 
sites  wearing  the  armour  of  Achilles,  tottering  at  every 
step ;  leering  with  his  little  eyes  under  his  enormous  hel- 
met, and  his  hunch-back  raising  the  ciiiras8  above  his 
shoulders.  Why  do  you  buy  so  many  books  ?  he  says  :— 
YOU  have  no  hair,  and  you  purchase  a  cnmb;  you  are 
blind,  and  you  will  have  a  ^nd  mirror ;  you  arc  deaf,  and 
you  will  have  fine  musical  instruments !  Your  costly  bind- 
ings are  only  a  source  of  vexation,  and  you  are  coniinually 
dischargins  your  librarians  for  not  preserving  them  from 
the  silent  invasion  of  the  worms,  and  the  nibbling  triumphs 
of  the  rats! 

Such  collectors  will  contemptuously  smile  at  the  collec- 
tion of  the  amiable  Melanctnon.  He  pof'sessed  in  his 
library  only  four  authors,  Plato,  Pliny,  Plutarch,  and 
Ptolemy  the  geographer. 

Anciilon  was  a  great  collector  of  curit)U9  books,  and 
dexterouslv  defended  himself  when  accused  of  the  BihUo^ 
mania.  He  gave  a  good  reason  for  buying  the  most  ele- 
gant editions ;  which  he  did  not  consider  merely  as  a  liter- 
ary luxury.  He  said  the  less  the  eyes  are  fatigued  in 
reading  a  work,  the  more  liberty  the  mind  feels  to  judge  of 
it :  and  a?  we  perceive  more  clearly  the  excellencies  and 
defects  of  a  printed  book  than  when  in  Ms ;  so  we  see 
them  more  plainly  in  good  paper  and  clear  type  than  when 
the  impression  and  paper  are  both  bad.  He  always  pur- 
chased Jhst  editions,  and  never  wailed  for  seconci  ones ; 
though  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  that  a  first  edition  is  gene- 
rally the  least  valuable,  and  only  to  be  considered  as  an 
imperfect  essay,  which  the  author  proposes  to  finish  afler 
he  has  tried  the  sentimmts  of  the  literary  world. 
Bayle  approves  of  Ancillon*s  plan.  Those  who  wait 
calmly  for  a  book,  says  he,  till  it  is  reprinted,  show  plainly 
that  tney  are  resigned  to  their  ignorance,  and  prefer  the 
saving  of  a  pistole  to  the  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge. 
With  one  of  theso  persons,  who  waited  for  a  second  edi- 

*  An  allusion  and  pun  which  occasioned  the  French  trans* 
lator  of  the  present  work  an  unlucky  blunder:  puzzled  no 
doubt  by  my  facetiousness,  he  translates  *  mettant  com  mo  on 
I'a  tres'jurlicieusement  fait  observer,  1-entendement  huraaln 
sous  la  Clef.*  The  book,  and  the  author  alluded  to,  quite 
escaped  him. 


tion,  which  never  appeared,  a  literary  man  argued,  tliat 
it  was  much  better  to  have  two  editions  of  a  book  than  to 
deprive  himself  of  the  advantage  which  the  reading  of  tho 
first  might  procure  him ;  and  it  was  a  bad  economy  to 

E refer  a  few  crowns  to  that  advantage.     It  has  frequently 
appened,  besides,  that  in  second  editions,  the  author 
omits,  as  well  as  adds,  or  makes  alt  era tiona/rom  prudential 
reasons ;  the  displeasing  truths  which  he  corrects,  as  be 
might  call  them,  are  ko  many  losses  incurred  by  Truth 
itself.     There  is  an  advantage  in  comparing  the  first  with 
subsequent  editions ;  for  among  other  things,  we  feel  great 
satisfaction  in  tracing  the  variations  of  a  work,  when  a  man 
of  genius  has  revised  it.     There  are  also  other  secrets, 
well  known  to  the  intelligent  curious,  who  are  versed  in 
affairs  relating  to  books.  Many  first  editions  are  not  to  be 
purchased  for  the  treble  value  of  later  ones.    Let  no  lover 
of  books  be  too  hastily  censured  for  his  passion,  which,  if 
he  indulges  with  judgment,  is  useful.     The  collector  we 
have  noticed  frequently  said,  as  is  related  of  Virgil, '  I  col- 
lect gold  from  Ennius's  dung.*    I  find,  added  he,  m  some 
neglected  authors,  particular  things,  not  elsewhere  to  be 
found.    He  read  them,  indeed,  not  with  equal  attention, 
but  many,  <  Sicut  canis  ad  Nilum  bibens  etJugienSf  like  a 
dog  at  tho  Nile,  drinking  and  running. 

Fortunate  are  those  who  only  consider  a  book  for  the 
utility  and  pleasure  they  may  derive  from  its  possession. 
Those  students,  who,  though  they  know  much,  still  thirst 
to  know  more,  may  require  this  vast  sea  of  books;  yet  in 
that  sea  they  may  suffer  many  shipwrecks.  Great  collec- 
tions of  books  are  subject  to  certain  accidents  besides  the 
damp,  the  worms,  and  the  rats;  one  not  less  common  is 
that  of  the  borrowers,  not  to  say  a  word  of  the  purloinera. 

LITERARY    JOURKALS. 

When  writers  were  not  numerous,  and  readers  rare,  the 
unsuccessful  author  fell  insensibly  into  oblivion ;  he  dis- 
solved away  in  his  own  weakness  ;  if  he  committed  the 
private  folly  of  printing  what  no  one  would  purchase,  he 
was  not  arraigned  at  the  public  tribuna^and  the  awful 
terrors  of  his  day  of  judgment  consisted  only  in  the  retri- 
butions of  his  publisher's  final  accounts.  At  length,  a 
taste  for  literature  spread  through  the  body  of  the  people, 
vanity  induced  tJie  inexperienced  and  the  i&norant  to  as- 
pire to  literary  honours.  To  oppose  these  forcible  entries 
into  tho  haunts  of  the  Muses,  periodical  criticism  brand- 
ished its  formidable  weapon ;  and  the  fall  of  many,  taught 
some  of  our  greatest  geniuses  to  rise.  Multifarious  writ- 
ings produced  multifarious  strictures,  and  public  criticism 
reached  to  such  perfection,  that  taste  was  generally  diffus- 
ed, enlightening  those  whose  occupations  had  otherwiae 
never  permitted  them  to  judge  of  literary  compositions. 

The  invention  of  Reviews,  in  tho  form  which  they  have 
at  length  gradually  assumed,  could  not  have  existeo  but  in 
the  most  polished  ages  of  literature;  for  without  a  con- 
stant supply  of  authoric,  and  a  refined  spirit  of  criticism, 
they  could  not  excite  a  perpetual  interest  among  the  loveni 
of  literature.  These  publications  are  the  chronicles  of 
taiitc  and  science,  and  present  the  existing  state  of  the 
public  mind,  while  they  form  a  ready  resource  for  those 
idle  hours,  which  men  of  letters  do  not  choose  to  pass  idly. 

Their  multiplicity  has  undoubtedly  produced  much  evil ; 
puerile  critics,  and  venal  drudges,  manufacture  reviews : 
nence  that  shameful  discordnnco  of  opinion,  which  is  the 
scorn  and  scandal  of  criticism.  Passions  hostile  to  the 
peaceful  truths  of  literature  have  likewise  made  tremend- 
ous inroads  in  the  republic,  and  every  literary  virtue  haa 
been  lost!  In  *  Calamities  of  Authors,'  I  have  given  the 
history  of  a  literary  conspiracy,  conducted  by  a  solitary 
critic  Gilbert  Stuart,  against  the  historian  Henry. 

These  works  may  disgust  by  vapid  panegyric,  or  gron 
invective;  weary  by  uniform  dulncssii,  or  tantalize  by  super- 
ficial knowledge.  Sometimes  merely  written  to  catch  the 
public  attention,  a  malignity  is  indulged  against  authors, 
to  season  the  caustic  leaves.  A  reviewer  has  admired 
those  works  in  private,  which  he  has  condemned  in  his  of> 
ficial  capacity.  But  good  sense,  good  temper,  and  good 
taste,  will  ever  form  ah  estimable  journalist,  who  will  in- 
spire confidence,  and  give  stability  to  his  decisions. 

To  the  lovers  of  literature  these  volumes  when  they  have 
outlived  their  year,  are  not  unimportant.  They  constitute 
a  great  portion  of  literary  history,  and  are  indeed  tho  an- 
nals of  the  republic. 

To  our  own  reviews,  we  must  add  the  old  foreign  jour- 
nals, which  are  perhaps  even  more  valuable  to  the  man  of 
letters.     Of  these  the  variety  is  considerable;  and  many 


CURIOSITIES  OF 


of  their  writere  are  now  known.  Tbey  deUsht  oar  corioo- 
tj  by  opening  new  riews,  and  light  op  in  oMerring  minds 
■MBj  pnijects  of  worki,  wmnted  in  our  own  liieratnre. 
Gibbon  feasted  on  them ;  and  while  be  tamed  them  orer 
with  constant  pleasure,  derived  accurate  notions  of  worics, 
wbidi  no  student  can  himself  have  verified :  of  many  worin 
a  notion  is  sufficient,  bat  this  notion  is  necessary. 

The  oricm  of  so  many  literary  joamals  was  the  happy 
pro^t  of  Denis  de  Sallo,  a  counsellor  in  the  parliament  of 
Paris.    In  1665  appeared  his  Journal  dm  SqavanM.    He 
pabtiriied  his  essay  in  the  name  of  the  Sieur  de  Hedoo- 
ville,  his  footman !   Was  this  a  mere  stroke  of  bumoor,  or 
deuAed  to  insinuate  that  the  freedom  of  his  criticism 
eoukl  only  be  allowed  to  his  footman  ?    The  work,  how- 
ever, met  with  so  favourable  a  reception,  that  Sallo  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  it,  the  following  year,  imitated 
throaghout  Europe,  and  ms  journal,  at  the  same  time, 
translated  into  variom  languages.    But  as  most  authors 
ay  themselves  open  to  an  acute  critic,  the  animadvenioas 
or  Sallo  were  given  with  such  asperity  of  criticism,  and 
such  malignitv  of  wit,  that  this  new  journal  excited  load 
murmurs,  ana  the  most  heart-moving  complaints.    The 
learned  had  their  plagiarisms  detected,  and  tne  wit  had  his 
daims  disputed.    Sarasin  called  the  gazettes  of  this  new 
Artstardios,  Hebdomadary  Flams !    BiUevezeea  hebdomm- 
dariet!  and  Menage,  having  published  a  law-book,  which 
Sallo  had  treated  with  severe  raillery,  he  entered  into  a 
long  argument  to  prove,  according  to  Justinian,  that  a  law- 
yer is  not  allowed  to  defame  another  lawyer,  sc.    Seno' 
tan  maUiSeere  nan  licet,  reutaiedieerejtuJaaijueetL  Others 
loodly  declaimed  against  this  new  species  of  imperial  ty- 
ranny, and  this  attempt  to  regulate  the  public  opinion  by 
that  of  an  individual.     Sallo,  after  having  published  only 
his  ihiid  volume,  felt  the  irritated  wasps  of  literature 
thronpng  so  thick  aboot  him,  that  he  very  gladly  abdicated 
the  throne  of  criticism.    The  journal  is  said  to  have  suf- 
fered a  short  interruption  by  a  remonstrance  from  the 
nuncio  of  the  pope,  for  the  energy  with  which  Sallo  had 
defended  the  Uberties  of  the  Gallican  church. 

Intimidated  by  the  fate  of  Sallo,  his  successor,  Abb6 
Qalk>is.  flourished  in  a  milder  reign.  He  contented  him- 
self with  giving  the  titles  of  books,  accompanied  wiih  ex- 
tracts; ani  he  was  more  useful  than  interesting.  The 
public,  who  bad  been  so  much  amused  by  the  raillery  and 
severity  of  the  founder  of  this  dynasty  of  new  critics,  now 
murmured  at  the  want  of  that  salt  and  acidity  by  which 
they  had  relished  the  fugitive  collation.  They  were  not 
satisfied  in  having  the  most  beautiful,  or  the  most  curious 
parts  of  a  new  work  brought  together ;  they  wished  for  the 
unreasonable  entertainment  of  railing  and  raiilery.  At 
length  another  objection  was  conjured  up  againcl  the  re- 
new; mathematicians  complained  they  were  neglected 
to  make  room  for  experiments  in  natural  philosophy ;  the 
historian  sickened  over  the  works  of  natural  history ;  the 
antiquaries  would  have  nothing  but  discoveries  of  Mss,  or 
fragments  of  antiquity.  Medical  works  were  called  (or 
by  one  party  and  reprobated  by  another.  In  a  word,  each 
reader  wished  only  to  have  accounts  of  books  which  were 
interesthig  to  bis  profession  or  his  taste.  But  a  review  is  a 
wofk  presented  to  the  public  at  larse,  and  written  forinore 
than  one  country.  In  spite  of  all  these  difficulties,  this 
work  was  carried  to  a  vast  extent.  An  isuiisr  to  the 
Journal  dtt  Sqavana  has  been  arranged  on  a  critical  plan, 
occupying  ten  volumes  in  quarto,  which  may  be  consider- 
ed as  a  roost  useful  instrument  to  obtain  the  science  and 
literature  of  the  entire  century. 

The  next  celebrated  reviewer  is  Bayle,  who  imdertook, 
in  1684,  his  NauvdUt  dt  la  RepubHque  de»  Lettret.  He 
possessed  ibc  art,  acquired  by  habit,  of  reading  a  book  by 
his  fingers,  as  it  has  been  happily  expressed;  and  of  com- 
prising, in  concise  extracts,  a  just  notion  of  a  book,  with- 
out the  addition  of  irrelevant  matter.  He  had  for  bis  day 
sufficient  playfulness  to  wreathe  the  rod  of  criticism  with 
roses  ;  and,  for  the  first  time,  the  ladies  and  all  the  beau 
manJa  took  an  interest  in  the  labours  of  the  critic.  Tet 
even  Bayle,  who  declared  himself  a  reporter  and  not  a 
judge,  tiayle  the  discreet  sceptic,  could  not  long  satisfy  his 
readers.  His  panegyric  was  thought  somewhat  prodigal ; 
his  fluency  of  style  somewhat  too  familiar;  and  others  af* 
fected  not  to  relnb  his  gayety.  In  his  latter  volumes,  to  still 
the  damoor,  be  assmned  the  eold  sobrietv  of  an  historian : 
and  has  beqaeathed  no  mean  legacy  to  the  literary  world, 
in  lhir^-«iz  small  vokimes  of  criticism,  closed  in  1687. 
Theta  were  continued  by  Bernard,  with  inferior  skill :  and 


by  Baanage  more  successfully  in  hiMHuioindea  Onr^gas 
iua  Sgavana, 

T\^  contemporary  and  the  antagonist  of  Bayle  was  Le 
Clerc.  His  firm  industry  has  produced  three  JmbSathequa 
—  UnweneOeti  Hiatonaue  —  Chmma — and  jindatne  H 
Jlfodeme,  forming  in  all  82  volumes,  which,  complete,  hear 
a  very  high  price.  Inferior  to  Bayle  in  the  more  pleasing 
talents,  he  is  perhaps  superior  in  erudition,  ana  shows 

Xeat  skill  in  analysis :  but  bis  hand  drops  no  flowers ! 
postolo  Zeno's  Giomale  de  UUerati  d'ltaUa.fiom  1710 
to  17SS,  is  valuable.  Gibbon  resorted  to  Le  Clerc's 
volumes  at  his  leisure,  *  as  an  inexhaustible  source  of 
amusement  and  instruction.' 

Beausobre  and  L'Enfant,  two  learned  Prote8tants,wrole 
a  Bibliotiuque  Gtrmamjne,  from  1720  to  1740,  in  50  vols. ;  . 
our  own  literature  is  interested  by  the  BibUotheque  BrUatt^ 
mipta ;  written  by  some  literary  Frenchmen,  noticed  by 
La  Croze  in  hb  *  Voyage  Litteraire,'  who  designates  the 
writers  in  this  most  tantalizing  manner :  *  Les  auteurs  sont 
gens  de  merite  et  que  entenaent  tous  parfaitement  I'An* 
glois ;  Messrs  S.  B.  le  M.  D.  ei  le  savant  Mr  D.*  Poa- 
terity  has  been  partially  let  into  the  secret ;  De  Missy  was 
one  of  the  contributors,  and  Warburton  communicated  hn 
project  of  an  edition  of  Gelleius  Paterculus.  This  useful 
account  of  only  English  books  begins  in  17SS,  and  closes 
at  1747,  Hague,  23  vols. ;  to  this  we  must  add  the  Joumai 
BritanrnqtUf  in  18  volumes,  by  Dr  Maty,  a  foreign  phy- 
sician residing  in  London ;  this  joumai  exhibits  a  view  of 
the  state  of  EngUsh  Uterature  from  1750  to  1755.  Gibbon 
bestows  a  high  character  on  the  journalist,  who  sometimes 
'  aspires  to  the  character  of  a  poet  and  a  philosopher ;  one 
of  tne  last  disciples  of  the  school  of  Fontenelle.* 

Maty's  son  produced  here  a  review  known  to  the  cari- 
ous ;  his  style  and  decisions  often  discover  haste  and  heat, 
with  some  striking  ob9ervati<ms :  alluding  to  his  father, 
Maty,  in  his  motto,  applies  Virgil's  descripUon  of  the  young 
Ascanius,  *  Sequitur  patrem  non  passibus  cquisr'  He  says 
he  only  holds  a  monthly  eonctrsatian  with  the  public  ;  but 
criticism  demands  more  maturity  of  reflection  and  more 
terseness  of  style.  In  his  obstinate  resoluticn  of  carrying 
on  this  review  without  an  associate,  he  has  shown  its  folly 
and  its  danger ;  for  a  fatal  illness  produced  a  cessation,  at 
once,  of  his  periodical  labours  and  his  life. 

Other  reviews,  are  the  Memoirta  da  TVevoiw,  written 
by  the  Jesuits.  Their  caustic  censure  and  vtvacitv  of 
style  made  them  redoubtable  in  their  day ;  they  dio  not 
even  spare  their  brothers.  The  Jvanud  iMamrt^  printed 
at  the  Hague,  and  chiefly  composed  bv  Prosper  March- 
and,  Sallengre,  Van  Effen,  who  were  tfien  young  writers. 
This  list  may  be  augmented  by  other  journals,  whida 
sometimes  merit  preservation  in  the  history  of  modem 
literature. 

Our  eariv  English  journals  notice  only  a  few  publica- 
tions, with  but  little  acumen.    Of  these,  the  *  Memoirs  of 
Literature,'  and  the  *■  Present  State  of  the  Republic  of 
Letters,'  are  the  best.    The  Monthly  Review,  the  vene- 
rable mother  of  our  journals,  commenced  in  1749. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  a  literary  journal  in  a  manner 
such  as  might  be  wished ;  it  must  be  the  work  of  many  of 
different  tempers  and  talents.  An  individual,  however 
versatile  and  extensive  his  genius,  would  soon  be  exhaust- 
ed Such  a  regular  labour  occasioned  Bayle  a  dangerous 
illnen,  and  Maty  fell  a  victim  to  his  review.  A  prospect 
always  extending  as  we  proceed,  the  frequent  novelty  of 
the  matter,  the  pride  of  considerint!  one's  self  as  the  arbi- 
ter of  literature,  animate  a  journalist  at  the  commencement 
i  of  his  career ;  but  the  literary  Hercules  becomes  fatigued ; 
and  to  supply  his  craring  pages  he  gives  copious  extracts, 
till  the  joumai  becomes  tedious,  or  fails  in  variety.  Abb^ 
Gallnis  was  frequently  diverted  from  continuing  his  journal, 
and  Fontenelle  remarks,  that  this  occupation  was  too  re- 
strictive for  a  mind  so  extensive  as  his  ;  ihe  Abb^  could 
not  resist  the  charms  of  revelling  in  a  new  work,  and  gra- 
tifying any  sudden  curiosity  which  seized  him ;  which  in- 
terrupted perpetually  that  regularity  the  public  expects 
from  a  ioomalist. 

To  describe  the  chsracter  of  a  perfect  journalist,  would 
be  only  an  ideal  portrait !  There  are  however  some  ac- 
quirements which  are  indispensable.  He  must  be  tolerably 
acquainted  with  the  subjects  he  treats  on ;  no  eomman 
acquirement !  He  must  pos«ees  the  lUerary  hiatory  of  his 
otm  thneM  !  a  science  which  Fontenelle  obierres,  is  almost 
j  di«linet  from  anv  other.  It  is  the  result  of  an  active  curi- 
I  o<itv,  which  leads  u*  to  take  a  lir^lv  interest  in  the  tasted 
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nd  panuitt  of  th«  ase,  while  it  tarei  the  journalist  from 
■ome  ridiculous  blunders.  We  ofcen  see  the  mind  of  a  re- 
viewer half  a  century  remote  from  the  work  reviewed.  A 
fine  feeling,  of  the  various  manners  of  writers,  with  a 
style,  adapted  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  indigent,  and  to 
win  the  untractaUe ;  but  candour  is  the  brifthest  gem  of 
criticism !  He  oucht  not  to  throw  every  thing  into  the 
crucible,  n<Hr  should  he  suffer  the  whole  to  pass  as  if  he 
trembled  to  touch  it.  Lampoons,  and  satires,  in  time  will 
.ose  their  effect,  as  well  as  panegyrics.  He  must  learn 
to  resist  the  seductions  of  his  own  pen ;  the  pretensions  of 
eompoeing  a  treatise  on  the  aubjeel,  rather  than  on  the 
hook  ho  cntieises,  proud  of  insinuating  that  he  gives  in  a 
ooxen  pages,  wtuUthe  author  himself  has  not  been  able 
to  perform  in  his  volumes.  Should  he  gain  confidence  by 
a  popular  delusion  and  by  unworthy  conduct,  he  may 
chSince  to  be  mortified  by  the  pardon  or  the  chastisement 
of  insulted  genius.  The  most  noble  criticism  is  that,  in 
which  the  critic  is  not  the  antagonist  so  much  as  the  rival 
of  the  author. 

RCC0TEB7  or  MAXfUSCRIPTS. 

Our  andent  classics  had  a  very  narrow  escape  from  to- 
tal annihilation.  Many,  we  know,  have  perisned :  many 
we  possess  are  but  fragments ;  and  chance,  blind  arbiter 
of  the  works  of  senius, lias  given  us  some,  not  of  the  high- 
est value :  which,  however,  nave  proved  very  useful,  serv- 
ing as  a  test  to  show  the  pedantry  of  those  who  adore  an- 
tiquity not  from  true  feeling  but  from  traditional  prejudice. 

One  reason,  writes  the  learned  compiler  JL*E»^rit  det 
Ootfodes,  why  we  have  lost  a  great  number  of  ancient  au- 
thors, was  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Saracens,  which 
deprived  Europe  of  the  use  or  the  papyrua.  The  igno- 
rance of  that  age  could  find  no  substitute ;  they  knew  no 
other  expedient  but  writing  on  parchment,  which  became 
every  day  more  scarce  ana  costly.  Ignorance  and  barba- 
rism unfortunately  seized  on  Roman  manuscripts,  and  in- 
dustriously defaced  pages  once  imagined  to  have  been 
immortal  f  The  most  elegant  compositions  of  classic  Rome 
were  converted  into  ihepsalms  of  a  breviary,  or  the  prayers 
of  a  misial.  Livy  and  Tacitus  'hide  their  diminisheo  heads* 
to  preserve  the  legend  of  a  saint,  and  immortal  truths  were 
converted  into  clumsy  fictions.  It  happened  that  the  most 
voluminous  authors  were  the  greatest  sufferers;  these 
were  preferred,  because  their  voiume  being  the  greatest, 
it  most  profitably  repaid  their  destroying  industry,  and  fur- 
nished ampler  scope  for  future  transcription.  A  Livy  or  a 
Diodorus  was  preferred  to  the  smaller  works  of  Cicero  or 
Horace :  and  it  is  to  this  circumstance  that  Juvenal,  Per^ 
sius,  and  Martial  have  come  down  to  us  entire,  rather  pro- 
bably than  to  these  pious  personages  preferring  their  ob- 
scemtJes,  as  some  have  accused  them.  Not  long  ago  at 
Rome,  a  part  of  a  book  of  Livy  was  found,  between  the 
lines  cf  a  parchment  but  half  enaced,  on  which  they  sub- 
stituted a  book  of  the  Bible. 

That,  however,  the  monks  had  not  in  high  veneration 
the  vrofatu  authors,  appears  by  a  facetious  anecdote.  To 
reaa  the  classics  was  considered  as  a  very  idle  recreation, 
and  some  heU  them  in  great  horror.  To  distinguish  them 
from  other  books,  they  mvented  a  disgraceful  sign :  when 
a  monk  asked  for  a  pa|^  author,  after  making  the  gene- 
ral sign  they  used  in  their  manual  and  silent  language  when 
they  wanted  a  book,  he  added  a  particular  one  which  con- 
sisted in  scratching  under  his  ear,  as  a  dog.  which  feels  an 
itching,  scratches  himself  in  that  |>laoe  with  his  paw— be- 
cause, said  they,  an  unbeliever  is  compared  to  a  dog ! 
In  this  manner  they  expressed  an  adung  for  those  dog%, 
Viml  or  Horace ! 

There  have  been  ages  when  for  the  possession  of  a 
manuscri^  some  would  transfer  an  estate ;  wr  leave  in 
pawn  (or  its  loan  hundreds  of  golden  crowns ;  and  when 
even  the  sale  or  loan  of  a  manuscript  was  considered  of 
such  importance  as  to  have  been  solemnly  registered  in 
public  acts.  Absolute  as  was  Louis  XI«  he  could  not  ob- 
tain the  MS  of  Rasis,  an  Arabian  writer,  to  make  a  copy, 
from  the  library  of  the  faculty  of  Paris,  without  pledging  a 
hundred  goUen  crowns ;  and  the  president  of  his  treasury, 
charged  with  this  commission,  .sold  part  of  his  plate  to 
make  the  deposit.  For  the  loan  of  a  volume  <^  Avicenna, 
a  baron  offered  a  pledge  often  mariis  of  silver,  which  was 
tefused :  because  it  was  not  considered  equal  to  the  risk 
iBcurred  of  losing  a  volume  of  Avicenna !  These  events 
occurred  m  1471.  One  cannot  but  smile  at  an  anterior 
period,  when  a  countess  of  Anjou  bought  a  favourite  book 
of  homilies,  for  two  hundred  sheep,  some  skins  of  martins, 
an  I  bushels  of  wheat  and  rys. 


In  these  times,  manuscripts  were  important  articles  of 
commerce ;  they  were  excessively  scarce,  and  preserved 
with  the  utmost  care.  Usurers  themselves  considered 
them  as  precious  objects  for  pawn ;  a  student  of  Pavia* 
who  was  reduced  by  his  debaucheries,  raised  a  new  for- 
tune by  leaving  in  pawn  a  manuscript  of  a  body  of  law; 
and  a  grammarian,  who  was  ruined  by  a  fire,  rebuilt  his 
house  with  two  small  volumes  of  Cicero. 

At  the  restoration  of  letters,  the  researches  of  literary 
men  were  chiefly  directed  to  this  point ;  every  part  of  Eu- 
rope and  Greece  was  ransacked,  and  the  glorious  end  con- 
sidered|  there  was  something  sublime  in  this  humble  indus- 
try, which  oflen  produced  a  lost  author  of  antiquity,  and 
gave  one  more  cisjsic  to  the  world.  This  occupation  was 
carried  on  with  enthusiasm,  and  a  kind  of  mania  possessed 
many  who  exhausted  their  fortunes  in  distant  voyages, 
and  profuse  prices.  In  reading  the  correspondence  ol  the 
learned  Italians  of  these  times,  much  of  which  has  descend- 
ed to  us,  their  adventures  of  manuscript^hunting  are  very 
amusing,  and  their  raptures,  their  congratulations,  or  at 
times  tneir  condolence,  and  even  their  censures,  are  all 
immoderate  and  excessive.  The  acquisition  of  a  province 
would  not  have  given  so  much  satisfaction  as  the  oiscovery 
of  an  author  little  known,  or  not  known  at  all.  '  Oh,  great 
gain !  Oh,  unexpected  felicity !  I  intreat  you  my  Poggio, 
send  me  the  manuscript  as  soon  as  possiole,  that  I  may 
see  it  before  I  die  !*  exclaims  Aretino,  in  a  letter  overflow- 
ing with  enthusiasm,  on  Poggio's  discovery  of  a  copy  of 
duintilian.  Some  of  the  halfwitted,  who  joined  in  this 
great  hunt,  were  often  thrown  out,  and  some  paid  high  for 
manuscripts  not  authentic ;  the  knave  played  on  the  bung- 
ling amateur  of  manuscripts,  whose  credulity  was  greater 
than  his  purse.  But  even  among  the  learned,  much  ill 
blood  was  inflamed  :  he  who  had  Men  most  successful  in 
acquiring  manuscriptawas  enried  by  the  less  fortunate,  and 
the  glory  of  possessing  a  manuscript  of  Cicero,  seemed 
to  approximate  to  that  of  lieing  its  author.  It  is  curious  to 
observe  that  in  these  vast  importations  into  Italy  of  manu- 
scripts from  Asia,  John  Aunspa,  who  brought  many  hun- 
dreds of  Greek  manuscripts,  laments  that  he  had  chosen 
more  profane  than  sacred  writers ;  which  circumstance  he 
tells  us  was  owing  to  the  Gredis,  who  would  not  so  easily 
part  with  thedogical  works,  but  Uiey  did  not  highly  valuo 
profane  writers ! 

These  manuscripts  were  discovered  in  the  obscurest  re- 
cesses of  monastenes ;  they  were  not  always  imprisoned 
in  libraries,  but  rotting  in  ouivion :  in  darii  unfrequented 
comers  with  rubbbh.  It  required  no  less  ingenuity  to  find 
out  places  where  to  examine^  than  to  understand  tne  value 
of  the  acquisition,  when  obtained.  An  universal  ijgnorance 
then  prevailed  in  the  knowledge  of  ancient  writers.  A 
scholar  of  those  times  gave  the  first  rank  among  the  Latin 
writers  to  one  Valerius,  whether  he  meant  Martial  or 
Maximus  is  uncertain ;  he  placed  Plato  and  Tully  among 
the  poets,  and  imagined  that  Ennius  and  Statius  were 
contemporaries.  A  library  of  six  hundred  v<4umes  was 
then  considered  as  an  extraiordinary  collecticm. 

Among  those  whose  Uves  were  devoted  to  this  purpose, 
Poggio  the  Florentine  stands  distinguished ;  but  he  com- 
plams  that  his  seal  was  not  assistM  by  the  great.  He 
found  under  a  heap  of  rubbtsh  in  a  decayed  coffer,  in  a 
tower  belonging  to  the  monastery  of  St  Gallo,  the  work  of 
duintilian.  He  is  indignant  at  its  forlorn  situation ;  at 
least,  he  cries,  it  should  have  been  preserved  in  the  libnry 
of  the  monks ;  but  I  found  it  in  tettnimo  quodam  el  oUeun 
careen  and  to  his  great  joy  drew  it  out  of  its  grave !  The 
monks  have  been  complimented  as  the  preservers  of  lite- 
rature, but  by  facts  like  the  present,  their  real  affection 
may  be  doubted. 

The  'most  valuable  copy  of  Tacitus,  of  whom  so  much 
is  wanting,  was  likewise  discovered  in  a  monastery  of 
Westphaua.  It  is  a  curious  drcomstance  in  literary  his- 
tory, that  we  should  owe  Tacitus  to  this  single  copy ;  for 
the  Roman  emperor  of  that  name  had  copies  of  the  works 
of  his  illustrious  ancestor  placed  in  all  the  libraries  of  th« 
empire,  and  every  year  had  ten  copies  transcribed ;  but 
the  Roman  libraries  seem  to  have  been  all  destroyed,  and 
the  imperial  protection  availed  nothing  against  the  teeth 
of  time. 

The  original  manuscript  of  Justinian's  code  was  dis- 
covered by  the  Pisans,  aoctdentally,  when  they  took  a  city 
in  Calabna;  that  vast  code  of  laws  had  been  in  a  mannsr 
unknown  from  the  time  of  that  emperor.  This  curioos 
book  was  brought  to  Pisa,  and  when  Pisa  was  taken  by 
the  Florentines,  was  transferred  to  Floroaco,  whore  it  li 
still  preserrsd. 
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It  sometimes  happened  that  manuscripts  were  discorer- 
ed  in  the  last  agonies  of  existence.  Papirios  Masson 
floond,  in  the  hoose  of  a  book-binder  of  Lyons,  the  worlcs 
of  Aft^iart ;  the  mechanic  was  on  the  point  of  using  the 
manuscripts  to  line  the  covers  of  his  books.  A  page  of 
the  second  decade  of  Livy  it  n  said  was  found  hj  a  man  of 
letters  in  the  parchment  of  bis  battledore,  whde  he  was 
amusing  himself  in  the  country.  He  hastened  to  the  maker 
of  the  batdedore— but  arrived  too  late !  The  man  had 
foiished  the  last  page  of  Liry— about  a  week  before ! 

Many  works  have  undoubtedly  perished  in  this  manu- 
script state.  By  a  petition  of  Dr  Dee  to  Q,oeen  Mary,  in 
the  Cott<m  library,  it  appears  that  Cicero's  treatise  de  JR^ 
pubUca  was  once  extant  in  this  country.  Huet  observes 
that  Petronius  was  probably  entire  in  the  days  of  John  of 
Salisbury,  who  ouotes  fragments,  not  now  to  be  found  in 
the  remains  of  the  Roman  bard.  Raimond  Skramo,  a 
lawyer  in  the  papal  court,  possessed  two  books  of  Cicero 
on  Glory,  which  he  presented  to  Petrarch,  who  lent  them 
to  a  poor  aged  roan  of  letters,  formerly  his  preceptor. 
Urged  by  extreme  want,  the  old  man  pawned  them,  and 
returning  home  died  suddenly  without  having  revealed 
where  he  had  Ie(Y  them.  They  have  never  been  recovered. 
Petrarch  speaks  of  them  with  ecstasy,  and  tells  us  that  he 
had  studied  them  perpetually.  Two  centuries  afterwards 
this  treatise  on  Giory  by  Cicero  was  mentioaed  in  a  cata- 
k^e  of  books  bequeathed  to  a  monastery  of  nuns,  but 
when  inquired  after  was  missing;  it  was  supposed  that 
Petnis  Alcyonius,  phvsician  to  that  househdd,  purloined 
it,  and  after  transcribing  as  much  of  it  as  he  could  into  his 
own  writines,  had  destroyed  the  original.  Alcyonius  in  his 
book  de  EriliOf  the  critics  observed,  had  many  splendid 
passages  which  stood  isolated  in  his  work,  and  were  auite 
above" his  genius.  The  beegar,  or  in  this  case  the  tnief, 
was  detected  by  mending  his  rags  with  patches  of  purple 
and  gold. 

In  this  age  of  manuscript,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that 

when  a  man  of  letters  accidentally  obtained  an  unknown 

work,  he  did  not  make  the  fairest  use  of  it,  and  cautiously 

concealed  it  from  his  contemporaries.    Leonard  Aretino, 

a  distinguished  scholar  at  the  dawn  of  modem  titerature, 

havine  found  a  Greek  manuscript  of  Procopius  de  BeUo 

CtotJaeOf  translated  it  into  Latin,  and  published  the  work, 

but  concealing  the  author's  name,  it  passed  as  his  own,  till 

another  manuscript  of  the  same  work  being  du?  out  of  its 

grave,  the  fraud  of  Aretuio  was  apparent.    Barbova,  a 

bishop  of  Ueonto,  in  1649,  has  printed  amon*  his  works  a 

treatise,  which,  it  is  said,  he  obtained  by  having  perceived 

one  of  his  domestics  brin^ins  in  a  fish  rolled  in  a  leaf  of 

written  paper,  which  his  curiosity  led  him  to  examine. 

Be  was  sufficiently  interested  to  run  out  and  search  the 

fish  market,  till  he  found  the  manuscript  out  of  which  it 

bad  been  torn.     He  published  it  under  the  title  de  Officio 

EjMoojA.     Machiavclli  abted  more  adroitly  in  a  similar 

case;  a  manuscript  of  the  Apophthegms  of  the  ancients 

by  Plutarch  having  fallen  into  his  hands,  he  selected  those 

which  pleased  him  the  best,  and  put  them  into  the  mouth 

of  his  hero  Castrucio  Castricani. 

In  man  recent  times,  we  might  collect  many  curious 
anecdotes  concerning  manuscripts.  Sir  Robert  Cotton 
one  day  at  his  tailor's,  discovered  that  the  man  was  hold- 
ing in  his  hand,  ready  to  cut  up  for  measures— an  orignal 
Magna  Charta,  with'aO  its  appenda|;es  of  seals  and  sig- 
natures.  He  bought  the  singular  curiosity  for  a  trifle,  and 
recovered  in  this  manner  what  had  long  been  given  over 
for  lost!  This  anecdote  is  told  by  Colomi^s,  who  long  re- 
aided,  and  died  in  this  country.  An  original  Maena  Charta 
is  preserved  in  the  Coltonian  library ;  it  exhibits  marks 
of  dilapidation,  but  whether  from  the  invisible  scythe  of 
bme,  or  the  humble  scissors  of  a  tailor,  I  leave  to  archaw- 

^^^Tardinal  Granvelle  carefully  preserved^  his  letters; 
he  left  behind  him  several  chests  filled  with  a  prodigioM 
ouantitv.  wriUen  in  diflferent  languages,  commented,  noted, 
ind  uiiler4ined  by  his  own  hand.  These  cunous  mano- 
scripts,  after  his  death,  were  left  ra  a  garret  to  themercy 
Jf  the  rain  and  the  rats.  Five  or  s«  of  hese  chests  the 
Seward  sold  to  the  grocers.  It  was  then  that  a  discoven^ 
5^do  of  this  UeSsure:    Several  learned  men  occupied 

A^nSves  in  collecting  as  many  ^ '^^J'^'^'^X^^ 
•ul!rX»«ikIv  could      What  were  saved  formed  eighty 

;5;:^U.  S^L.  fcr  ««b.-«J<«.  «Kl  m.ny  oth« 
0lat«.papera. 


Recently  a  vahiiJile  secret  hiilory  by  Sir  Geor^  Blao- 
kenxie,  the  kiiw's  advocate  in  ScottaiiOi  has  been  reacned 
firom  a  mass  of  waste  paper  soM  to  a  grocer,  who  had  the 
good  sense  to  discriminate  it,  and  communicate  this  cori- 
ous  memorial  to  Dr  M*Crie ;  the  original,  in  the  hand- 
writing of  its  author,  has  been  depositM  in  the  advocates^ 
U>rary.  There  is  an  hialns,  which  contained  the  hiMory 
of  six  years.  This  work  excited  inquiry  after  the  rest  oif 
the  Msa,  which  were  fimnd  to  be  nothing  more  than  the 
■weepings  of  an  attorney's  oflice. 

Montaigne's  journal  of  hia  travda  into  Italy  have  bees 
but  recently  published.  A  prebendary  of  Pengord,  travel 
ling  througn  this  province  to  make  researches  relatiye  lo  in 
history,  arrived  at  the  ancient  duUtm  of .~~ 


on  of  a  descendant  of  this  great  man.  He  inocirad 
Tor  the  ardiives,  if  there  had  been  any.  He  was  boowb 
an  oM  worm-eaten  coffer,  which  had  long  held  papeia  v^ 
touched  by  the  incurious  genermtions  of  Mosiiaigne.  The 
prebendary,  with  philoeopbical  intrepidity,  stifled  hioMelf 
m  clouds  of  dust,  and  at  length  drew  out  the  original  manu- 
script of  the  travels  of  Montaigne.  Two  thirds  of  the 
work  are  in  the  hand-writing  of  Montai^e,  and  the  rest 
is  written  l^  a  servant  who  served  as  his  secretary,  and 
who  always  speaks  of  his  master  in  the  third  penon.  Bat 
ha  must  have  written  what  Montaigne  dictated,  as  the  ex- 
pressions and  the  egotisms  are  all  Montaigne's.  The  bad 
writing  and  orthography  made  it  almost  unintelli|pb)e.  It 
proves  also,  says  the  editor,  how  true  is  Montaigne's  ob- 
servation, that  he  was  very  negligent  in  the  corrrectioB  of 
his  works. 

Our  ancestors  were  great  hiders  of  manuscripts ;  Dr 
Dee's  singular  mss  were  found  in  the  secret  drawer  of  a 
diest,  which  had  passed  through  many  hands  undisco- 
vered ;  and  that  vast  collection  of  state-papers  of  Tburioe's 
the  secretary  of  Cromwell,  which  formed  about  seventy 
volumes  m  the  original  manuscripts,  accidentally  fell  out 
of  the  false  ceiling  of  some  chambers  in  Lincoln's-Inn. 

A  considerable  portion  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Mon- 
tagu's letters  I  discovered  in  the  hands  of  an  attorney. 
There  are  now  many  valuable  manuscripts  in  the  famuy 
papers  of  the  descendants  of  celebrated  peivona ;  but  noe- 
thumous  publications  of  this  kind  are  usually  made  nom 
the  roost  sordid  motives :  discernment,  and  taste,  would 
only  be  detrimental  to  the  views  of  bulky  puUtshers. 

BKETCBES  OF  CXmCISM. 

It  may  perhaps  t>e  some  satisftiction  to  ahow  the  young 
writer,  that  the  most  celebrated  ancients  have  been  as 
rudely  subjected  to  the  tyranny  of  criticism  as  the  mo- 
derns. Detraction  has  ever  poured  the  *  waters  of  bitter- 
ness.' 

It  was  given  out,  that  Homer  had  stolen  from  anterior 
poets  whatever  was  most  remarkable  in  the  Iliad  uid 
Odyssey.  Naucrates  even  points  out  the  source  in  the 
library  at  Memphis  in  a  temple  of  Vulcan,  which  accord- 
mg  to  him  the  blind  bard  completely  pillaged.  Undoubt- 
edly there  were  good  poets  before  Homer ;  how  absurd  to 
conceive  that  a  finished  and  elaborate  poem  could  be  the 
first .  We  have  indeed  accounts  of  anterior  poets,  and 
apparently  of  epics,  before  Homer ;  their  names  have  come 
down  to  us.  Aelian  notices  Sya^nis,  who  composed  a 
poem  on  the  Sie^e  of  Troy ;  and  Suidas  the  poem  of  Co- 
rmnus,  from  which  it  is  said  Homer  greatly  borrowed. 
Why  did  Plato  so  severely  condemn  the  great  batd.  and 
imitate  him?  ^  ' 

Sophocles  was  brought  to  trial  by  his  children  as  a  lo- 
nauc;  and  some,  who  censured  the  inequalities  of  this 
E^tik  ^^"^  ^  rondeinned  the  vanity  of  Pindar ;  the 
nVhrploJ^.^"^^'""'  "^  Euripides,  for  the  con- 

^J^x  *''***7*'*i.  **»•  l»"w  points  out  as  a  Socratic  folly, 
hb  iff^te  i"""^  *»  ^»*«  »•»»'•  of  justice  befiS 

n^S  ^v  hZ  thr^TJi*'  ^V"«y.  ~ch  modem' wit. 
SSSTof  wSo^     ***'  •"^•"^  "»P*»**«»  in  ^  awful 

•••■TOTy,  »  Heopompm,  of  Lying ;  Sui. 
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iu,  of  avarice ;  Aulus  Gelliut,  of  robbery  ;  Porphyry,  of 
incontinence ;  and  Aristophanes,  of  impiety. 

Aristotle,  whoso  industry  composed  moro  than  four  hun- 
dred volumes,  has  not  been  less  spared  by  ihe  critics  ; 
Diogenes  Laertius,  Cicero,  and  Plutarch,  have  forgotten 
nothmg  that  can  tend  to  show  bis  ignorance,  bis  ambition, 
and  his  vanity. 

It  has  been  said,  that  Plato  was  so  envious  of  the  ce- 
lebrity of  Dcmocritus,  that  he  proposed  burning  all  his 
works ;  but  that  Amydis  and  Clmias  prevented  it,  by  re- 
monstratinff  that  theru  were  copies  of  them  every  where ; 
and  Aristotle  was  agitated  by  the  same  passion  against  all 
the  philosophers  his  predecessors  ! 

Virgil  is  destitute  of  invention,  if  we  are  to  give  credit 
to  Piiny,  Carbtlius,  and  Seneca.  Caligula  has  ab'^olutely 
denied  him  even  mediocrity ;  Herennus  has  marked  his 
faults ;  and  Peniius  Faustinus  has  fi:rnishtd  a  thick  vol. 
with  his  plagiarisms.  Even  the  author  of  his  apology  has 
confessed  that  ho  has  stolen  from  Homer  his  greatest  beau- 
ties ;  from  Apollonius  Rhodius,  many  of  his  pathetic  pas- 
sages ;  from  Nicander,  hints  from  his  Georgics  ;  and  this 
does  not  terminate  the  catalogue. 

Horace  censur<>8  the  coarse  humour  of  Plautus ;  and  Ho- 
race, in  his  turn,  has  been  blamed  for  the  free  use  he  made 
of  the  Greek  minor  nocts. 

The  majority  of  the  critics  regard  Pliny's  Natural  His- 
tory only  as  a  heap  of  fables ;  and  seem  to  have  quite  as 
little  respect  for  Quintus  Curtius,  %vho  indeed  seenu  to 
have  composed  little  more  than  an  elegant  romance. 

Pliny  cannot  bear  Diodorus  and  Vopiscus  ;  and  in  one 
comprehensive  criticism,  treats  all  the  historians  as  narra- 
tors of  fables. 

Livy  has  been  reproached  for  his  aversion  to  the  Gauls ; 
Dion,  for  his  hatred  of  the  republic  ;  Vcileius  Paterculus, 
for  speaking  too  kindly  of  the  vices  of  Tiberius ;  and  He- 
rodotus and  Plutarch,  for  their  excessive  partiality  to  their 
own  country  ;  while  the  latter  has  written  nn  entire  trea- 
tise on  the  malignity  of  Herodotus.  Xenophon  and 
Q.uintui  Curtius  have  been  considered  rather  as  novelists 
than  historians ;  and  Tacitus  has  been  censured  for  his 
audacity  in  pretending  to  discover  the  political  sprinrrs  and 
secret  causes  of  events.  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  hnn 
made  an  elaborate  attack  on  Thucydides  for  the  unskilful 
choice  of  his  suhjr-cts  and  his  manner  of  treating;  it.  Dio- 
nysius would  have  nothing  written  but  what  tended  to  the 
glory  of  his  country  and  the  pleasure  of  the  reader ;  as  if 
history  %vere  a  son^ !  adds  Hobbes  :  while  ho  also  shows 
that  there  was  a  personal  motive  in  this  attack.  The  same 
Dionysius  severely  criticises  the  style  of  Xenophon,  who, 
he  says,  whenever  ho  attempts  to  elevate  his  style  shows 
he  is  incapable  of  supporting  it.  Polybius  has  been  blamed 
for  his  frequent  introduction  of  moral  reflpction*?,  which 
interrupt  the  thread  of  hi<  narrative  :  and  Sallusi  has  been 
blamed  byCatofor  indulging  his  own  private  passions,  and 
studiously  concealing  many  of  the  glorious  actions  of  Cice- 
ro. The  Jewisij  historian  Joscphus  is  acciscd  of  not  having 
designt'd  his  history  for  his  own  people  so  much  as  for 
the  Greeks  and  Roman-',  whom  he  takes  the  utmost  caro 
never  to  offend.  Joscphus  assumes  a  Romm  name,  F'la- 
vius  ;  and  considerin'j  his  nation  as  entirely  8ubju;;atcd,  he 
only  varies  his  story  to  make  them  appear  venerab'c  and 
dignified  to  their  connuerors,  and  for  ihi-j  purpose,  alters 
what  he  himself  mil-!  the  Holt/  hooka.  It  is  well  known 
how  widely  he  dilTers  fmtn  the  scriptural  account.'*.  Some 
have  said  of  Cicero,  that  there  is  no  connexion,  and,  to 
adopt  their  own  figures,  no  blood  and  ncrvciy  in  what  his 
admirers  so  warmly  extol.  Cold  in  his  extemporaneous 
effusions,  artificial  in  his  exordiums,  trifling  in  his  strained 
raillerv,  and  tiresome  in  his  digressions.  This  is  saymg  a 
good  deal  about  Cicero ! 

Q,uintilian  docs  not  .«pare  Seneca ;  and  Demosthenes, 
called  by  Cicero  the  prince  of  orators,  has,  acr^^ding  to 
Hermippus,  more  of  art  than  of  nature.  To  Demades, 
his  orations  appear  too  much  laboured  ;  others  have  thouTht 
him  too  dry  ;  and,  if  wo  may  trust  jEschinos,  his  language 
ifl  by  no  means  pure. 

The  Attic  Nights  of  Aulas  Golliua  and  the  Deipnoso- 
phists  of  AihenajiiB,  while  they  have  been  extolled  hy  ono 
party,  have  been  degraded  by  anollicr.  They  have  b.'en 
considered  as  botchers  of  rags  and  remnants  ;  their  dili- 
gence has  not  been  accompanied  by  judjiraent ;  and  their 
taste  inclined  more  to  the  frivolous  than  to  the  useful. 
Compilers,  indeed,  are  liable  to  a  hard  fate,  f->r  little  dis- 
tinction is  mado  in  their  ranks  ;  a  disajrrccahle  sir-jation,  in 
which  hnncsl  B'ir'oa  je-'ms  to  hav*  b?en  pli'-'d  \  tor  b*" 


says  of  his  work,  that  some  will  cry  out,  *  This  is  a  thinge 
of  mere  indusiric.*  a  eoUtxtion  without  wit  or  invention  ;  ft 
very  toy!  So  men  are  valued!  their  labours  vilified  by 
fellows  of  no  worth  themselves,  as  things  of  naught ;  who 
could  not  have  done  as  much.  Some  understande  too 
little,  and  some  too  much.' 

Should  wc  proceed  with  the  list  to  our  own  country,  and 
to  our  own  times,  it  might  be  currently  augmented,  and 
show  Ihe  world  what  men  the  critics  are !  but,  perhaps, 
enough  has  been  said  to  sooth  irritated  genius,  and  to 
shame  fastidious  criticism.  *  I  would  beg  the  critics  to  re- 
member,' the  Earl  of  Roscommon  writes,  in  his  preface 
to  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,  *  that  Horace  owed  his  favour 
and  his  fortune  to  the  character  given  of  him  by  Virgil  and 
Varius  ;  that  Fundanius  and  Pollio,  are  still  valued  by  what 
Horace  kzlvs  of  them  ,*  and  that  in  their  golden  age,  tl)ero 
was  a  good  understanding  among  the  in<renious,  and  those 
who  were  the  most  esteemed  were  the  best  natured.' 

THE  PERSECUTED  LEARNED. 

Those  who  have  laboured  most  zealously  to  instruct 
mankind,  have  been  those  who  have  suffered  roost  from 
ignorance ;  and  the  discoverers  of  new  arts  and  sciences 
have  hardly  ever  lived  to  see  them  accepted  by  the  world. 
With  a  noble  perception  of  his  own  seniu?,  Lord  BacoO} 
in  his  prophetic  will,  thus  expresses  himself.  '  For  my 
name  and  memory,  I  leave  it  to  men's  charitable  speeches, 
and  to  foreign  nations,  and  the  next  ages.'  Before  the 
times  of  Galileo  and  Harvey,  the  world  believed  in  the 
stagnation  of  the  blood,  and  the  diurnal  immovabihty  of  the 
earth  ;  and  for  denying  these  the  ono  was  persecuted  and 
the  other  ridiculed. 

The  intelligence  and  the  virtue  of  Socrates  were  pun- 
ished witli  death.  Anaxagoras,  when  he  attempted  to  pro- 
pagate a  just  notion  of  the  Supreme  Being,  was  dragged  to 
>ri3on.  ArijJtotle,  after  a  long  Fcries  of  persecution,  swal- 
owed  pni.-on.  Ileraclilus.  tormented  by  his  countrymen, 
)roke  ofl'  all  intercourse  wiih  men.  The  great  geometri- 
cians and  chemi.«'.s,  as  Gerhert,  Roger  Bacon,  and  others, 
were  abhorred  as  magicians.  Pope  Gerhert,  as  Bishop 
Olho  gravely  relates,  obtained  the  pontificate  by  having 
given  lii:rj.-;eif  up  entirely  to  tLe  devil:  oiliers  suspected 
him  too  (if  hoi(Jin<?  an  intercourse  with  demons  ;  but  this 
was  indeed  a  dcvilish  affe. 

Virpilnis,  Bishop  of  Saltzbnr;:,  having  asserted  that  there 
existed  antipodes,  the  arehbish.ip  of  Mcniz  declared  him  a 
heretir,  and  consigned  him  to  the  flames  :  and  the  Abbot 
Triihemins,  whj  was  fimd  ofimprovin;*  Pt*'jano|;raphy,or 
the  art  of  secret  writin;.',  having  published  several  curious 
works  on  thi-j  subject,  they  were  condemned,  as  works  full 
of  diabolical  mysicries  ;  and  Frederick  II,  Elector  Pala- 
tine, ortiered  Triihemius's  original  work,  which  was  in  his 
library,  to  b.'  pubiicly  burnt. 

Galileo  was  condemned  at  Rome  publicly  to  di"5avow  sen- 
timents, the  trith  of  wi.ich  must  have  been  to  him  abun- 
dantly manst'tst. '  Arc  these  then  my  judge:^  ?'  he  exclaimed 
in  reiirittij  from  the  inrpiisitors,  whose  ianoranec  astonished 
him.  He  was  imprisoned,  and  visited  by  IMi.ion,  «ho  tells 
us  ho  was  then  poor  an  i  old.  The  confessor  of  his  widow, 
taUinii  arlvanfa^o  of  In  r  pi^ty,  perused  tl.f^  m-s  cf  this 
great  nh:l'>fr»plier,  and  destrojed  s-neh  as  in  hii  judgmtntt 
were  not  til  to  be  known  to  the  wcr'.dl 

Gabriel  Nau'le.  in  In?  an dojv  'crtho^o  ireal  men  who 
have  been  n'-e'.  .•  1  of  miiric.  h -s  recripl*  d  a  m' lanrholy 
number  of  th'  nio^t  einin.  tit  sf'.n  iais,  who  have  found,  that 
to  hive.  b"en  >'irrrs««twl  in  tiifir  .«;tU(iies  uns  a  success 
which  liar.iF.icd  ihein  w;ih  continued  per^jcculion,  a  prison, 
or  a  crav". 

Corr:e'.in  A?ripna  wascompi^lled  toflv  h*^  roiintry.  and 
theen-'ivrn'^nt  ot  a  lar'/e  income,  merely  for  havirT  display- 
ed a  t'-'w  ph  losii;>liieal  exp'rirneiits,  wbi  h  nov.'  e-vory 
sc)iool-bov  cat!  rr  xlnrn  \  but  more  p.irri'MiInrly  having  at- 
ta'^ked  tr  >  t'le.i  jirevai.iJij  opirnii.  that  St.  Am."  iiaJ  three 
hn-l-Mnd  ■.  lie  was  so  vioU  ntiy  per-<ecuted,  th;"t  he  was 
ob.i.T'.d  to  lly  from  plice  to  pia«"0.  The  peopl''  b-he!d  him 
as  nn  o'i'ct  of  l.orr-ir ;  ard  not  unfreqii-mlv,  when  he 
w-i'kfd,  h"  tonnd  the  directs  empty  at  his  approtich.  He 
died  in  an  ho-oila!. 

In  the«5o  11- kh.  it  was  a  Common  opinion  to  puspect 
cvcrv  great  man  ofnn  intercourse  with  Foinc  familiar  spirit, 
Tho'fav<)i3rit'5  blaek  i\o'Z  of  A^rippa  was  si-pposed  to  be  ft 
demon.  AVhrn  UrbTnGrandier,  another  victim  to  the  age, 
was  led  \o  v\  •  *;!;lve,  a  larLU'  fly  settled  on  his  head  :  ft 
monk,  w'"  >  ,11  i  h  ar.l  t'l^t  B  rV  btih  sisnifies  in  Hebrew, 
the  <~Jod  ' :  K. •••■',  i'".i'''!*'.l  '.a'.  \\-  r^aw  this  spirit  come  to 
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take  possession  of  him.  Mr  De  Langear,  a  French  mini- 
ster, who  employed  many  spiest,  was  frequently  accused 
of  diabolical  communication.  Sixtus  the  Fifib,  Marechal 
Faber,  Roger  Bacon,  Caesar  Borgia,  his  son  Alexander 
VI,  and  olhers,  like  Socrates,  had  their  diabolical  attend- 
ant. 

Cardan  was  believed  to  be  a  magician.  The  fact  is,  that 
he  was  for  his  time  a  very  able  naturalist ;  and  he  who 
happened  to  know  something  of  the  arcana  of  nature  was 
immediately  suspected  of  magic.  Even  the  learned  them- 
selves, who  had  not  applied  to  natural  philosophy,  seem  to 
have  acted  with  the  same  feelings  as  the  most  ignorant ;  for 
when  Albert,  usually  called  the  Great,  an  epithet  he  owed 
to  his  name  De  Cfrootj  constructed  a  curious  piece  of 
mechanism,  which  sent  forth  distinct  vocal  sounds,  Thomas 
Aquinas  was  so  much  terrified  at  it,  that  he  struck  it  with 
his  staff,  and  to  the  mortification  of  Albert  annihilated  the 
corious  labour  of  thirty  years  ! 

Petrarch  was  less  desirous  of  the  laurel  for  the  honour, 
than  for  the  hope  of  being  sheltered  by  it  from  the  thunder 
of  the  priests,  oy  whom  iKtth  he  and  his  brother  poets  were 
continually  threatened.  They  could  not  imagine  a  poet, 
without  supposing  him  to  hold  an  intercourse  with  some 
demon.  This  was,  as  Abb^  Resnel  observes,  having  a 
most  exalted  idea  of  poetry,  though  a  very  bad  one  of  poets. 
An  antipoetic  Dominican  was  notorious  for  persecuting  all 
verse  makers ;  the  power  of  which  he  attributed  to  the 
effects  o( heresy  and  magic.  The  lights -ef  philosophy  have 
dispersed  all  these  accusations  of  magic,  and  have  shown 
a  dreadful  chain  of  perjuries  and  conspiracies. 

Descartes  was  horribly  persecuted  in  Holland,  when  he 
first  published  his  opinions.     Voetius,  a  bigot  of  crcal  in- 
fluence at  Utrecht,  accused  him  of  atheism,  and  had  even 
projected  in  his  mind  to  have  this  philosopher  burned  at 
Utrecht  in   an   extraordinary  fire,  which,  kindled  on  an 
eminence,  micht  be  observed  by  the  seven  provinces.    Mr 
Hallam  has  observed,  that  '  the  ordeal  of  fire  was  the  great 
purifier  of  books  and  men.'     This  persecution  of  science 
and  genius  lasttd  till  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
*  If  the  metaphysician  stood  a  chance  of  being  burned  as 
a  heretic,  the  natural  philo<;opher  was  not  in  less  jeopardy 
as  a  aiagician,'  is  an  observation  of  the  same  vmler 
which  sums  up  the  whole. 


POTEHTF   OP  THE   LEARITED. 

Forttme  has  rarely  condescended  to  be  the  companion 
of  genius  :  others  find  a  hundred  by  roads  to  her  palace ; 
there  is  but  one  open,  and  Ihat  a  very  indifferent  one,  for 
men  of  letters.     AVere  we  to  erect  an  asylum  for  venerable 
genius,  as  we  do  for  the   brave  and  the  helpless   part  of 
our  citizens,  it  might  br;  inscribed  a  Hospital  for  Incurablcsl 
When  even  Fame  will  not  protect  the  man  of  grnius  from 
famine,  Charity  ou»»ht.     Nor  ihotild  s'ich  an  act  be  consi- 
dered as  a  dfbi  incurred  by  the  helpless  member,  but  a  just 
tribute  we  pay  in  his  p*»r'»on  to  Grnius  itsoif.     Even  in 
these  en'ijrhtcned  tim«»«  ««irh  have  lived  in  obsriitily  while 
their  rt-putalion  was  widely  spread  :  and  have  perished  in 
poverty,  wiuie  th'^ir  work:*  wrre  enriching  the  I»w>k.<«e.ler8. 
Of  the  heroes  of  mo<^"m  lit«^ralurc  liie  accounts  are  as 
copious  as  they  are  melancholy. 

Xylander  po'.d  his  notes  on  Dion  Ca^sius  for  a  dinner. 
He  tells  us,  that  at  the  ajr**  of  ft'jhif^'n  he  studied  to  ac- 
quire glory,  but  at  twenty-fiv*  he  st'Hird  to  jet  bread. 

CervanU'S,  the  immortal  e«'ni'is  of  Sriain,  is  supposed  to 
have  wanted  bread  ;  Carnoens,  the  solitary  pride  of  Portu- 
gal, deprived  of  the  necesMries  of  life,  perished  in  on  hos- 
pital at  Lisbon.  This  fact  han  been  ar^^iWcniaiiy  preserved 
in  an  entry  in  a  copv  of  the  fi'si  edition  of  the  Loj-iad,  in 
the  possession  of  Lord  H'»i.and.  In  a  note  wri'ten  by  a 
friar,  who  must  have  b^.'rn  a  witness  of  the  dun?  "e*  ne  of 
the  p'Xit,  and  probably  received  ihe  volume  whiWi  m>w 
preserves  the  sad  memorial,  and  wiiirh  rccal'ed  it  to  his 
mind,  from  the  handi  of  ihe  unhappy  poet.  *  What  a  la- 
mentable thing  to  sec  so  preata  cenius  so  ill  rewarded  I  1 
aaw  him  die  in  an  hospital  in  Lisbon,  without  having  a 
sheet  or  shroud,  ttJia  Mouana,  to  cover  him,  affer  having 
triumphed  in  the  East  Indies,  and  sailed  6500  lea?tieg  I 
What  good  advice  for  those  who  weary  themselves  night 
■nd  day  in  study  without  profit'  Carnoens,  when  some 
bidalgo  complained  that  he  had  not  performed  his  prrrmiw 
in  writing  some  verses  for  him,  replird,  "Wlien  I  wrote 
Tertes  I  was  voting,  had  stifficient  food,  was  a  lover,  and 
beloved  by  roanv  friends,  and  by  the  laHies;  then  I  fnt 
poetical  ardoor  ;'dow  I  have  no  spirits,  no  peace  of  n.ind. 
See  there  ror  Javanese  who  a*k^  m-  for  iwo  pi-r.^io 


purchase  firing,  and  I  have  them  not  to  give  him.'  Thm 
Portuguese,  after  his  death,  bestowed  on  the  man  of  genius 
they  had  starved  the  appellation  of  Great !  Vondel, 
the  Dutch  Shakspeare,  after  composing  a  number  of  po» 
pular  tragedies,  lived  in  great  poverty,  and  died  at  ninety 
years  of  age  ;  then  he  had  hu  cofiui  carried  by  fourteen 
poets,  who  without  his  genius  probably  partook  of  his 
wretchedness. 

The  great  Taaso  was  reduced  to  such  a  dilemma,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  borrow  a  crown  from  a  friend  to  subsiit 
through  the  week.  He  alludes  to  his  dress  in  a  pretty 
sonnet,  which  he  addresses  to  his  cat,  entreating  ner  to 
assist  him,  during  the  night,  with  the  lustre  of  her  eyes— 
*  Non  avendo  eandele  per  Uerivere  i  tuoi  verdP  having  no 
candle  to  see  to  write  his  verses ! 

W^hen  the  liberality  of  Alphonso  enabled  Ariosto  to 
build  a  small  house,  it'  seems  that  it  was  but  ill  furnished* 
When  told  that  such  a  building  was  not  fit  for  one  wbo 
had  raised  so  many  fine  palaces  in  his  writings,  he  answeiw 
ed,  that  the  structure  of  tcortfs  and  that  of  stones  was  not 
the  same  thine.  *  Che porvile.  pietrty  e porvi  U parole^  ntm 
e  U  medcsimo  P  At  Ferrara  this  house  is  still  shown.  *  Par- 
va  sed  apta'  he  calls  it,  but  exults  that  it  was  paid  with  his 
own  monev.  This  was  in  a  moment  of  good-humour, 
which  he  did  not  always  enjoy;  for  in  his  Satires  he  bitter- 
ly complains  of  the  bondage  of  dependence  and  poverty. 
Little  thought  the  poet  the  commune  would  order  this  small 
houso  to  be  purchased  with  their  own  funds,  that  it  might 
be  dedicated  to  his  immortal  memory  ! 

The  illustrious  Cardinal  Bentivoglio,  the  ornament  o( 
Italy  and  of  literature,  languished,  in  his  old  age,  in  the 
most  distressful  poverty  ;  and  having  sold  his  palace  to  sa- 
tisfy his  creditors,  left  nothing  behind  him  but  his  reputa- 
tion. The  learned  Pomponius  Lntus  lived  in  such  a  state 
of  poverty,  that  his  friend  Plaiina  who  wrote  the  lives 
of  the  popes,  and  also  a  book  of  cookerv,  introduces  him 
into  the  cookery  book  by  a  facetious  observation,  that  i. 
Pomponius  Ltrtus  should  be  robbed  of  a  couple  of  eggs, 
he  would  not  have  wherewithal  to  purchase  two  other  eggs. 
The  history  of  Aldrovandus  is  noble  and  pathetic ;  havmg 
expended  a  large  fortune  in  forming  his  collections  of  na- 
tural history,  and  employing  the  first  artists  in  Europe,  be 
was  suffered  to  die  in  the  hospital  of  that  city,  to  whose 
fame  he  had  eminently  contributed. 

Du  Ryer,  a  celebrated  French  poet,  was  constrained  to 
labour  with  rapidity,  and  to'  live  in  the  cottage  of  an  ob- 
scure village.     His  booksellers  bought  his  heroic  verses 
for  one  hundred  sols  the  hundred  lines,  and  the  smaller  ones 
for  fifty  s'-'.'S.     What  an  interesting  picture  has  a  contem- 
porary given  of  his  reception  bv  a  poor  and  ingenious  author 
in  a  visit  he  paid  to  Du  Ryerl  *  On  a  fine  summer  day  we 
went  to  him,  at  some  distance  from  town.   He  received  us 
with  joy,  talked  to  us  of  his  numerous  projects,  and  show- 
ed us  several  of  his  works.     But  what  more  interested  us 
was,  that  though  dreading  to  show  us  his  poverty,  he  con- 
trived to  cive  us  pome  refreshments.     "We  seated  ourselves 
under  a  wide  oak,  the  tablerloih  was  spread  on  the  grass, 
his  wife  brought  us  some  milk,  with  fresh  water  and  browu 
bread,  and  he  picked  a  basket  of  cherries.     He  welcomed 
us  with  gaiety,  but  we  could  not  take  leave  of  this  amiable 
man,  now  grown  old,  without  tears,  to  see  him  so  ill  treat- 
ed by  fortune,  and  to  have  nothing  left  but  literary  honour !' 
Vaugelas,  the  most  polished  writer  of  the  French  lan- 
guage, who  devoted  30  years  to  his  translation  of  Quintus 
CurtiiiM  (a  circnmstanco  which  modem  translators  can 
have  no  conception  of,)  died  possessed  of  nothing  valuable 
but  hi*  precious  manuscripts.     This  ingenious  scholar  left 
bin  roru^e  to  the  surgeons  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors! 
Loujn   I  he  Fourteenth  honoured   Racine  and  Boileau 
with  a  private  monthly  audience.    One  dav  the  king  asked, 
what  there  wai  new  in  the  literary  world  ?     Racine  an 
swered,  I  hat  he  had  seen  a  melancholy  spectacle  in  the 
hnmr.  of  Corneille,  whom  he  found  dying,  deprived  even  of 
a  Ittt'.c  broth  !     The  king  preserved  a  profound  silence : 
and  itent  the  dying  poet  a  sum  of  money. 

Dr.vden,  for  less  than  three  hundred  pounds,  sold  Ton- 
s^m  leri  thrMi.and  vernes,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  agreement 
winch  hss  been  piibitBhrd. 
Pnr'ha.,  who,  in  iho  reign  of  onr  First  James,  had 
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The  Marquis  of  Worcester,  in  a  petition  to  parliament, 
m  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  offered  to  publish  the  hundred 
pn>ceBses  and  machines,  enumerated  in  his  very  curious 
*  Cenentary  of  Inventions,'  on  condition  that  money  should 
be  granted  to  extricate  him  from  the  diffiadtie*  in  tohich  he 
had  involved  kimstlfy  by  tlu  proaeeulion  ofus^ul  dueovaiei. 
The  petition  does  not  appear  to  have  been  attended  to ! 
Many  of  these  admirable  mventions  were  lost.  The  tUam 
engine  and  the  Ulegrmh  may  be  traced  among  them. 

It  appears  by  the  Harleian  mss,  1524,  that  Rush  worth, 
the  author  of  *  Historical  Collections,'  passed  the  last 
years  of  his  life  in  jail,  where  indeed  he  died.  Afler  the 
Restoration,  when  he  presented  to  the  king  several  of  the 

erivy  council's  books,  which  he  had  preserved  from  ruin, 
e  received  for  his  only  reward,  the  thcmka  of  Ma  majaty. 

Rymer,  the  collector  of  the  FcDdera,  must  have  been 
sadly  reduced,  by  the  following  tetter,  I  found  addressed  by 
Peter  le  Neve,  Norrov,  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford  : 

*  I  am  desired  by  Mr  Rymer,  historiographer,  to  lay 
before  your  lordship  the  circumstances  of  his  affairs.  He 
was  forced  some  years  back  to  part  with  all  his  choice 
printed  hooks  to  subsist  himself;  and  now,  he  says,  he 
must  be  forced,  for  subsistence,  to  sell  all  his  ms  collec- 
tions to  the  best  bidder,  without  your  lordship  will  bo  pleased 
to  buy  them  for  the  queen's  library.  They  are  fifty  vols. 
in  folio,  of  public  aftairs,  which  he  hath  collected,  but  not 
printed.     The  price  he  asks  is  five  hundred  pounds.' 

Simon  Ockley,  a  learned  student  in  Oriental  literature, 
addresses  a  letter  to  the  same  earl,  in  which  he  paints  his 
distresses  in  glowing  colours.  After  having  devoted  his 
life  to  Asiatic  researches,  then  very  uncommon,  ho  had  the 
mortification  of  dating  his  preface  to  his  great  work  from 
Cambridge  Castle,  where  he  was  confined  for  debt ;  and, 
with  an  air  of  triumph,  feels  a  martyr's  enthusiasm  in  the 
cause  in  which  he  perishes. 

He  published  his  fir^t  volume  of  the  History  of  the  Sa- 
racens, in  1708 ;  and  ardently  pursuing  his  oriental  studies, 
published  his  second  volume  ten  years  afterwards  without 
any  patronage.  Alluding  to  the  encouragement  necessary 
to  bestow  on  youth,  to  remove  tlie  obstacles  to  such  studies, 
he  observes,  that  *  young  men  will  hardly  come  in  on  the 
prospect  of  finding  leisure,  in  a  ;  ri«-ftn,  tn  transcribe  those 
papers  for  the  press,  which  they  have  collected  with  inde- 
fatigable labour,  and  oftentimes  at  the  expense  of  their 
rest,  and  all  the  other  conveniences  of  life,  tor  the  service 
of  the  public.  No,  thoujjh  I  were  to  as!>ure  them  from  my 
own  experience,  that  I  have  enjoyed  more  true  liberty, 
more  happy  leisure,  and  more  solid  repose,  in  six  months 
Aere,  than  in  thrice  the  same  number  of  years  before.  Evil  is 
the  condition  of  that  hisforian  who  undertakes  to  write  the 
lives  of  others,  before  he  knows  how  to  live  himself!  Not 
that  I  speak  thus  as  if  I  thought  I  had  any  just  cause  to  be 
angry  with  the  world — I  did  always  in  my  judgment  give 
the  possession  of  wisdom  the  preference  lo  that  of  riches  ! 

Spenser,  the  child  of  Fancy,  languished  out  his  life  in 
misery.  '  Lord  Burleigh,'  bays  Granger,  *  who  it  is  said 
^evented  the  queen  giving  him  a  hundred  pounds,  seems 
to  have  thought  the  lowest  clerk  in  his  office  a  more  de- 
■erviog  person.'  Mr  Malone  attempts  to  show  that  Spen- 
ser had  a  small  pension ;  but  tlie  poet's  querulous  verses 
must  not  be  forgotten — 

*  Full  liule  knowest  tliou,  that  bast  not  try'd 

*  What  Hell  it  is,  in  suing  long  tu  LUlc* 

To  lose  good  days— ^to  waste  long  nights— and  as  he 
feelingly  exclaims, 

*  To  fawn,  lo  crouch,  to  wait,  to  ride,  to  run, 

*  To  speed,  to  give,  to  want,  to  be  undone  !* 

How  affectuig  is  the  death  of  Sydenham,  who  Lad  de- 
voted his  life  to  a  laborious  version  of  Plato.  Ho  died  in 
a  spunging-house,  and  it  was  his  death  which  appears  to 
have  given  rise  to  the  Literary  Fund  *  for  the  relief  of 
distressed  authors.' 

Who  shall  pursue  important  labours  when  they  read 
these  anecdotes  ?  Dr  Edmund  Castell  spent  a  great  part 
of  his  life  in  compiling  his  Lcaeieou  Hepttiglotton^  on  which 
he  bestowed  incredible  pains,  and  expended  on  it  no  less 
than  12,000/.,  and  broke  his  constitution,  and  exhausted 
his  fortune.  At  length  it  was  printed,  but  the  copies  re- 
mained untoid  on  hie  hands.  He  exhibits  a  curious  pic- 
ture of  literary  labour  in  his  preface.  <  As  for  myself,  I 
have  been  unceasingly  occupied  for  such  a  number  of  years 
in  this  mass,*  Molendino  he  calls  them,  <  that  that  day 
seemed,  as  it  were,  a  holiday  in  which  E  have  not  laboured 


so  much  as  sixteen  or  eighteen  hours  m  these  enlarging 
lexicons  and  Polyglot  Bibles.' 

Le  Sage  resided  in  a  little  cottage  while  he  supplied  the 
world  w^iih  their  most  agreeable  novels,  and  appears  to 
have  derived  the  sources  of  his  existence  in  his  old  age 
from  the  filial  exertions  of  an  excellent  son,  who  was  an 
actor  of  some  genius.  I  wish,  however,  that  every  man  of 
letters  could  apply  to  himself  the  epitaph  of  this  delightfal 
writer : 

Sous  ce  tombeau  git  Le  Sage  abaltu, 
Far  le  ciseau  de  la  Parque  importune ; 
SMI  ne  fui  pas  ami  de  la  fortune, 
II  fu(  loujours  ami  de  la  veriu. 

Many  years  afler  this  article  had  been  written,  I  pub- 
lished *  Calamities  of  Authors,'  confining  myself  to  tnoso 
of  our  own  country ;  the  catalogue  is  very  incomplete,  but 
far  too  tuimerous. 

IltPBISOVMEVT  or  TBE   LEAJHTED. 

Imprisonment  has  not  always  disturbed  the  man  ot  lot* 
ters  in  the  progress  of  his  studies,  but  often  unquestionably 
has  greatly  promoted  them. 

In  prison  Boethius  composed  his  work  on  the  Consola- 
tions of  Philosophy ;  and  Grotius  wrote  his  Commentary 
on  Saint  Matthew,  with  other  works :  the  detail  of  his 
allotment  of  time  to  different  studies,  during  his  confine- 
ment, is  very  instructive. 

Buchanan  in  the  dungeon  of  a  monastery  in  Portugal, 
composed  his  excellent  Paraphrases  of  the  Psalms  of  David. 

Cervantes  composed  the  most  agreeable  bo<)k  in  the 
Spanish  language  during  hii>  captivity  in  Barbary. 

Fleta,  a  well  known  law  production,  was  written  by  a 
person  confined  in  the  Fleet  for  debt ;  the  name  of  the 
place,  though  not  that  of  the  author,  has  thus  been  pre- 
served ;  and  another  work,  *  Fleta  Minor,  or  the  Laws  of 
Art  and  Nature  in  knowing  the  Bodies  of  Metals,  &c., 
by  Sir  John  Pcttus,  1683;'  who  gave  it  this  title  from  the 
circumstance  of  his  having  translated  it  from  the  German 
during  his  confinement  in  this  prison. 

Louis  the  Twelfth,  when  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  was  long 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of  Bourges,  applying  himself  to 
his  studies,  which  he  had  hitherto  neglected  ;  he  became, 
in  consequence,  an  enlightened  monarch. 

Margaret,  queen  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  king  of  France, 
confined  in  the  Louvre,  pursued  very  warmly  the  studies 
of  elegant  literature,  and  composed  a  very  skilful  apology 
for  the  irregularities  of  her  conduct. 

Charles  the  First,  during  his  cruel  confinement  at  HoIm»> 
by,  wrote  the  Eikon  Basilikc, '  the  Royal  Image,'  address- 
ed to  his  son ;  this  work  has,  however,  been  attributed  by 
his  enemies  to  Dr  Gauden,  who  was  incapable  of  writing 
the  book,  though  not  of  disowning  it. 

dueen  Elizabeth,  while  confined  by  her  sister  Mary, 
wrote  several  poems,  which  we  do  not  find  she  ever  could 
eoual  after  her  enlargement;  and  it  is  said  Mary  Q,ueen 
of^  Scots,  during  her  long  imprisonment  by  Elizabeth,  pro- 
duced many  pleating  poetic  compositions. 

Sir  Waller  Rawlt-ij^h's  unfinished  History  of  the  World, 
which  leaves  us  to  regret  that  later  ages  had  not  been  cele- 
brtfled  by  his  sublime  eloquence,  was  the  fruits  of  eleven 
years  of  imprisonment.  It  was  written  for  the  use  of 
Prince  Henry,  as  he  and  Dallinston,  who  also  \^rotc  'Apho- 
risms' for  the  same  prince,  nave  told  us ;  the  prmce 
looked  over  the  manuscript.  Of  Rawleigh  it  is  observed, 
to  employ  the  language  uf  Hume,  '  They  were  struck  with 
the  extensive  genius  of  the  man,  who,  being  educated 
amidst  naval  and  mihtary  enterprises,  had  surpassed,  in  the 
pursuits  of  literature,  even  those  of  the  most  recluse  and 
sedentary  lives ;  and  they  admired  his  unbroken  magnani- 
mity which  at  his  ago,  and  under  his  circumstances,  could 
engage  him  to  undertake  and  execute  so  great  a  work  as 
his  History  of  the  World.  He  was,  however,  assisted  in 
this  great  work  by  the  learning  of  several  eminent  persons  \ 
a  circumstance  which  has  not  been  noticed. 

The  plan  of  the  Henriade  was  sketched,  and  the  greater 
part  composed,  by  Voltaire,  during  his  imprisonment  in 
the  Bastile ;  and  '  the  Pilgrim's  Progress'  of^  Bunyan  was 
produced  in  a  similar  situation. 

Howcl,  the  author  of '  Familar  Letters,'  wrote  the  chief 

f>art  of  then),  and  almost  all  his  other  woii:s,  during  his 
ong  confinement  in  the  Fleet- prison ;  he  employed  his 
ferule  pen  for  subsistence ;  and  in  all  his  books  wo  find 
much  entertainment. 

Lydiat,  while  confined  In  the  Kint,''s  Bench,  for  debt, 
wrote  his  Annotations  on  'An-  Parian  Chronicle,  which  wer% 
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first  published  by  Prideauz.  This  was  that  learned  scholar 
whom  JohDs<Mt  alludes  to ;  on  allusion  not  known  to  Bos- 
well  and  others. 

The  learned  Selden,  committed  to  prison  for  his  attacks 
on  the  divine  right  of  tithes  and  the  king's  prerogative,  pre- 
pared during  hu  confinement,  his  history  of  Eadmer,  en- 
riched by  his  notes. 

Cardinal  Polignac  formed  the  design  of  refuting  the  ar- 
goments  of  the  sceptics  which  Bayle  had  been  renewing 
m  his  dictionary ;  but  his  public  occupations  hinJercd  him. 
Two  exiies  at  length  fortunately  gave  him  the  leisure ;  and 
the  Anti-Lucrctius  is  the  fruit  of  the  court  disgraces  of  its 
author. 

Freret,  when  imprisoned  in  the  Bastile,  was  permitted 
only  to  have  Ba\le  for  hu  companion.  His  dictionary  was 
always  before  him,  and  his  pnnciples  were  2:01  by  heart. 
To  this  circumstance  we  owe  his  works,  animated  by  all 
the  powers  of  scepticism. 

Sir  William  Davenant  finished  his  poem  of  Gondibort 
during  his  confinement  by  the  rebels  in  Cansbroke  Casile. 

Do  Foe,  when  imprisoned  in  Newgate  fjr  a  political 

Cphlet,  began  his  Review;  a  pericniical  paper,  \%hich 
extended  to  nioe  thick  volumes  in  quarto,  and  it  has 
been  supposed  served  as  the  model  of  the  cek  bratcd  papers 
of  Steele.     There  he  also  composed  his  Jure  Divino. 

W*icqucfort*8  curious  work  on  '  Ambassadors'  is  dated 
from  his  prison,  where  he  had  been  contined  for  ^latc  af- 
fairs. He  softened  the  rigour  of  those  heavy  hours  by  se- 
veral historical  works. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  facts  of  this  kind  is  the  fate 
of  an  Italian  scholar,  of  the  name  of  Ma;:*!!.  Early  ad- 
<iicted  to  the  study  of  the  sciences,  and  particularly  to  the 
mathematics  and  military  architecture,  he  detV  ndcd  Fa- 
mairusta,  besieged  by  the  Turks,  by  invcniin^;  ma<  liine<; 
which  destroyed  their  works.  When  that  ciiy  «a^  lakrii 
in  lo71,  they  pilla<:ed  his  library,  and  carried  imn  away  in 
chains.  Now  a  siave,  after  his  daily  labour.^  ne  aiuuj^t-d  a 
ffreat  part  of  his  iu<:hls  by  literary  com)o>i;u  ns ;  •  Dc 
Tmtinnabulis,'  on  Beiis,  a  treatise  stiii  read  by  ihe  rurtoiK, 
was  artualiy  composed  by  him  when  a  slave  in  Turkey, 
without  any  other  re^nurce  than  the  erudition  ot'  his  own 
memory,  and  the  geiuus  of  which  adversity  couid  not  de- 
prive him. 

AMITBEMENTS   OF  THE    LrAR!fi:D. 

Among  the  Jesuits  it  was  a  standing  rule  of  tlie  order, 
that  after  an  appiiration  to  study  for  two  hotir.>,  thu  mm  J 
of  the  student  stu-dd  be  unbent  by  sane  rt  .aviation  h  >«- 
ever  tritlinjj.  AVhen  Pftaviiis  was  em:>!iivjd  in  Ias  Ut^~ 
Mota  Yhcolosica,  a  work  of  the  mo^l  [jrofimiid  ati'l  exttnsivc 
•rudilion,  the  j:reat  recreation  of  the  leaintd  I  riier  wa*!  at 
the  end  of  every  sccuiid  hour  to  twirl  his  cl.air  lor  live 
minutes.  After  protracted  ittnaies  Sj»u.o««a  wdw'.a  mix  with 
the  family-party  where  he  liKj^ed,  aini  jcin  in  ilic  rn>si  tri- 
vial conversations,  or  unbend  Ins  mind  bv  >efn,'  jjjuit  rs  to 
fight  each  other  ;  he  ol^erved  their  comh.iS  «i  u  ^o  mtuh 
interest  that  he  was  o:ien  •^nzedwtth  unnix't  rat**  fits  of 
laughter.  A  continuity  ot  labour  deaiiens  the  son),  observes 
Seneca,  in  closing  his  treatne  on  '  Tne  Tranqui.ity  c.f  the 
Soul,'  and  the  mind  must  unbend  it^eil  by  ct  r(...n  amuse- 
ments. Socratrs  did  not  blush  to  play  with  chiivirt  n  :  C  alo, 
over  his  bottle,  found  an  alleviation  from  thf  fd']::u»'3  of 
government ;  a  circumstance,  he  says  in  hiv  manner,  w  liirli 
rather  gives  henour  to  this  defect,  than  the  delect  «li<h<^nours 
Cato.  Sunie  men  of  letters:  portioned  outlhnr  liav  hrtwten 
repOifo  and  lab.>ur.  A«>imiis  Po.uo  won.d  not  MitiVr  any 
business  to  occupy  him  beyond  a  stated  hour  :  ai'er  that 
time  he  would  not  al.ow  any  letter  to  be  opened  nunn^  iiis 
hours  of  relaxation,  that  they  ims.M  not  be  in!erriiy>ted  l»y 
unforeseen  labours.  In  the  senate,  aPer  the  tcntii  hour,  it 
was  rot  ai.owed  to  make  any  new  mo* ion. 

Tycho  Brahe  diverted  himself  with  poli^hinj  sl'isses  for 
all  kinds  of  spectacles,  and  making  roathemaiK-a*.  instru. 
ments  ;  an  amu«ement  too  closely  connected  with  his  stu- 
dies to  be  deemed  as  one. 

D'Andiily,  the  translator  of  Josephus,  afVer  <(even  or  eioht 
hours  of  siiudy  every  day,  amused  himself  in  cultivaiina 
trees;  Barclay,  the  author  of  tlie  A^ce^i^,  in  his  leisure 
hours  wa<  a  fl«.n<t ;  Rilsac  amused  himself  with  a  cr.'  r  c- 
tion  of  crayon  portraits ;  Peire.sc  found  his  amusemrni 
anonfst  hu  tnrddls  and  antiquarian  curie sitie^  ;  the  Abbe 
de  Maroies  with  his  prints :  and  Politian  in  "nrn^  airs  to 
lus  lute.  Descartes  passed  his  afternoons  in  liie  convcr^a- 
tioa  of  a  few  friends,  and  in  cultivating  a  lin'o  ^ard^n:  in 
the  morning,  occupied   by  the  system  of  the  world    le 


relaxed    his  profound    speculations  by  rearing   delict 
flowers. 

Conrad  ab  Ufienbach,  a  learned  German,  recreated  hia 
mind,  after  severe  studies,  with  a  collection  of  prints  ol 
eminent  persons,  methodically  arranged ;  he  retained 
ardour  of  the  GrangmU  to  his  last  days. 

Rohault  wandered  from  shop  to  shop  to  observe  the 
chanics  labour;  Count  Caylus  passed  his  mornings  m  the 
ahtdioi  of  artbts,  and  bis  evenings  in  writing  his  numerotts 
works  on  art.     This  was  the  true  life  of  an  amateur. 

Granville  Sharp,  amidst  the  severities  of  his  studies,  found 
a  social  relaxation  in  the  amust-roent  of  a  barge  on  the 
Thames,  which  was  well  known  to  the  circle  of  his 
friends  ;  there,  was  festive  hospitality  with  musical  delight. 
It  was  resorted  to  by  men  of  the  most  eminent  talents 
and  rank.  His  little' voyages  to  Putney,  to  Kew,  and  to 
Richmond,  and  the  literary  intercourse  they  produced, 
were  sin^^ularly  happy  ones.  *  Tne  history  of  his  amuse- 
ments cannot  be  toid  without  adding  to  llie  dignity  of  his 
character,'  observes  JVIr  Prince  Uoare,  in  tne  very  curiooi 
life  of  this  great  nhiianthropist. 

Som<>  have  found  amusement  in  compoeing  treatises  on 
odd  suSjects.  Seurca  wrote  a  burlesque  narrative  cl 
Claud lan's  death.  Pienous  Valerianus  has  written  an 
euo^ium  on  beards ;  and  we  have  had  a  learned  one  re- 
cer.i.y,  with  due  gravity  and  pleasantry,  entitled  *£k>ge 
de  Perru.pies.' 

II'  ;-t<-in  'las  written  an  cilocmm  on  the  North  Wind; 
HtiiiMU'-,  «in  '  the  Ass  ;'  IVleiia:;c,  *  the  Transmigration  of 
the  P.-ira«-i:irn!  Pedant  to  a  Parrot ;'  and  alsotho  *  Petition 
of  the  Dictu-naries.' 

Erasmus  composed,  to  amu>e  himself  when  travelling 
in  a  pis'-chai-sc,  nis  oanecyric  on  -Vorio,  or  Fdly ;  which, 
autfi..ri7ed  by  ihe  {  un.  he  detiicaied  to  Sir  Thomas  More. 

Sa..«.ni:re,  who  wf.u  d  amuse  himself  like  Krasmus, 
wrote.  111  imitation  of  his  work,  a  panegvric  on  £hruiu. 
H"  ^a\  X-,  that  he  is  w  i\  m^  to  be  iht.iii'ht  as  drunken  a  man 
as  Kra'smu'S  was  a  fo.»  i>h  (-ne.  Ssnesius  composed  a 
Ciretk  nanesyric  en  BuuInfM ;  tlusc  burlesques  were 
brouyM  into  ceai  vo^ue  by  Krasnm!>*s  JM'jrte  Encomium. 

li  seems,  Juiin«(.n  observes  in  ins  lite  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  to  have  b»'en  in  u.l  ajjis  the  pririe  of  art  to  show 
h  .w  It  coi.ld  txait  the  i.-w  and  amj...!y  th->  !mle.  To  this 
ambi'ion  furl.ai^s  we  ewe  t'r.e  ri-..::s  of  H«iiner ;  the  gnat 
and  the  h'*«s  of  Vir::ii :  the  bunerllv  otSpenser;  thesha* 
dows  <'f  Wiu>erus:  and  the  qnincunr  of'  Browne. 

Cirdir.al  dc  Riclu  !i"  u.  anj'>iij>!  a  1  his  <:r».at  occupations, 
foiin'J  a  recrea'ion  in  v»t  '.eni  exercises;  and  he  was  once 
di'-<(>vf  reii  lun.pinj;  wiih  1  is  servant,  to  try  who  couid  reach 
th  '  I  i;:li«  it  Mde  of  a  wall.  I>e  Grammont.  ('bserving  Ihe 
cari!.;iai  to  be  jea.nns  ot"  his  pow.  rs,  <  tfi  red  to  jump  with 
him  ;  ai.d  m  tlse  true  stur.t  o\  a  c«  ur'Rr,  having  nade 
seme  <ti"»rts  which  ntar  y  rf ached  the  cardinal's,  conless- 
cd  tiie  caruinai  surpnssed  him.  This  was  jumpini;  like  a 
no.itii-ian  :  and  by  t'lts  means  he  is  said  to  have  ingratiated 
hiir.^t.l"  w;:li  t'.e  mii.i-''r. 

Tne  c'tat  SanuH  i  C  arke  was  fend  nf  robust  exercise; 
and  tfjis  proi'tund  !■  .:Kian  hns  been  found  leaping  over 
tables  ar<i  ciiairs  :  once  pirceivms  a  pedantic  fenow,  he 
said.  •  Now  we  nui>;  drMsf.  Lr  a  AkjI  is  coming  in.' 

Wl'.at  ri.  iculoiii  amusements  pa->'Sod  br  iween  Dean 
Swift  and  his  fri'ml-?,  in  Ire, and.  some  of  his  prodigal 
editors  have  reveai'd  to  ihe  iinl»;ic\  He  seems  lo  have 
ouMvcd  the  re!i>h  «  f  Tame,  winu  he  could  level  his  mind 
to  s.n-Ii  ;v'»petn^!  iri*1-  5. 

An  «  minent  Frenrii  i.\wAor.  conl'ned  by  his  business  to  a 
Parisian  lite,  amused  himsef  with  c(.!.eci'ni;  from  the  clas- 
sics a;l  the  passa«:es  which  relate  to  a  country  iiie.  The 
Coliecti-»n  Wv's  nubii'>h«-d  alter  his  death. 

Contem  '.alive  men  ser-m  to  be  fond  of  amusements 
which  ace-'rd  with  th'ir  habus.  The  ihooehlfui  tjame  oi 
chees,  nnd  the  trannnildehiiht  ofanj:  inir.  ha\ebeen  favoui^ 
iic  recreati''ns  with  the  ^:uc!:ouF.  Pali  v  had  him?*  If  paint- 
ed wi'h  a  rt>d  and  line  in  hi*  hand :  a  ^irarue  character- 
istic lor  thf  auihcr  of  ♦  Naiu.-al  Thfr;oc>.*  Sir  Henry 
Wottoii  cadeci  anjjling  *  idie  time  not  lOje  {-nent  :*  we  may 
suppose  thai  his  meoitatums  and  his  amusements  were 
earned  on  at  the  same  moment.' 

The  amti?ements  of  ih^  jrreat  narup?<!'au.  chanctilor 
of  Fr-^ncp,  con«i<t»  d  m  an  wA'  r'-'^nnj'^  ot"  >(ui:if. :  his!  re- 
laiatn^ns  wrre  all  iho  »*ane!"'s  <r:iVrrMr^.  'Lm*  .inje- 
nienl  ae  rcurte  est  ncn  sen)  ii«  a^^tm^n*.'  ?.  u*  <  i>.  ^»real 
nnn  ;  and  Thcmi.-.p  oo-^f  rves.  '  'rat  in  ir.e  ac^.  cl"  ihe  pa*- 
si(»t  «.  his  otily  ra?su  n  wa^  s'u  m  .' 

S  neca  I.as  cbstr\ed  en  aiuus'mcrt*  f  •  per  I'^r  !.*crary 
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men,  in  regard  to  robust  exerctaea,  that  theac  are  a  tolly, 
and  indecency  to  ace  a  man  of  letters  exult  in  the  strength 
of  his  arm,  or  the  breadth  of  his  back !  such  amusements  di- 
minish the  activity  of  the  mind.  Too  much  fatigue  exhausts 
the  animal  spirits,  as  too  much  food  blunts  the  finer  facul- 
ties ;  but  elsewhere  he  allows  his  philosopher  an  occasional 
alighr  inebriation ;  an  amusement  which  was  very  preva- 
lent among  our  poets  formerly,  when  they  exclaimed, 

Fetch  me  Ben  Jonson's  skull,  and  filH  with  sack. 
Rich  88  the  same  he  drank,  when  the  whole  pack 
Of  jolly  sisters  pledgwl,  and  did  agree 
It  was  no  sin  to  be  aei  drunk  as  he ! 

Seneca  concludes  admirably,  *  whatever  be  the  amuse- 
inents  you  choose,  return  not  slowly  from  those  of  the  body 
to  (She  mind  ;  exercise  the  latter  night  and  day.  The  mind 
is  nourished  at  a  cheap  rate  ;  neither  cold  nor  heat,  nor 
age  itself  can  interrupt  this  exercise;  pive  therefore  all 
your  cares  to  a  possession  which  ameliorates  oven  in  its 
old  age ! 

An  ingenious  writer  has  observed,  that  *  a  garden  just 
accommodates  itself  to  the  perambulations  of  a  scholar, 
who  would  perhaps  rather  wish  his  w^alks  abridged  than 
extended.'  There  is  a  good  characteristic  account  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  literati  take  exercise  in  Pope's  letters. 

*  I,  like  a  poor  squirrel,  am  continually  in  motion  indeed, 
but  it  is  about  a  cage  of  three  foot ;  my  httle  excursions  are 
like  those  of  a  shopkeeper,  who  walks  every  day  a  mile  or 
two  before  his  own  door,  but  minds  his  business  all  the 
while.*  A  turn  or  two  in  a  garden  will  often  very  happily 
dose  a  fine  period,  mature  an  unripened  thought,  and  raise 
up  fresh  associations,  when  the  mind  hke  the  body  be- 
comes rigid  by  preserving  the  same  posture.  Buffon  of- 
ten quitted  the  apartment  he  studied  in,  which  was  placed 
in  the  midst  of  his  garden,  for  a  walk  in  it  -,  Evelyn  loved 

*  books  and  a  garden.' 

PORTRAITS  or  AUTHORS. 

With  the  ancients,  it  was  undoubtedly  a  custom  to 
place  the  portraits  of  authors  before  their  works.  Mar- 
tial's 186th  epigram  of  his  fourteenth  book  in  a  mere  play 
on  words,  concerning  a  little  volume  containing  the  works 
of  Virgil,  and  which  had  his  portrait  prefixed  to  it.  The 
tolame  and  the  characters  must  have  been  very  diminu- 
tive. 

*  Q.uam  brevis  immcnsnm  cepii  membrana  Maronem  ! 

*  Ipsius  Vultus  prima  tabella  gerit.' 

Martial  is  not  the  only  writer  who  takes  notice  of  the 
ancients  prefixing  portraits  to  the  works  of  authors.  Sene- 
ca, in  his  ninth  chapter  on  the  Tranquillity  of  the  Soul, 
complains  of  many  of  the  luxurious  great,  who,  like  so 
many  of  our  own  collectors,  possessed  libraries  as  they 
did  their  estate  and  equipages.  *  It  is  melancholy  to  ob- 
serve how  the  portraits  of  men  of  genius,  and  the  works  of 
their  divine  intelligence,  are  used  only  as  the  luxury  and 
the  ornaments  of  walls.' 

Pliny  has  nearly  the  same  observation,  Lib.  xxxv,  cap. 
S.  He  remarks,  tnat  the  custom  was  rather  modem  in  his 
time ;  and  attributes  to  Asinius  Pollio  the  honour  of  having 
introduced  it  into  Rome.  *  In  consecrating  a  library  with 
the  portraits  of  our  illustrious  authors,  he  has  formed,  if  I 
may  so  express  mvself,  a  republic  of  the  intellectual 
powers  of  men.'  To  the  richness  of  book-treasures,  As- 
sinius  Pollio  had  associated  a  new  source  of  pleasure,  in 
placing  the  statues  of  their  authors  amidst  them,  inspiring 
the  minds  of  the  spectators  even  by  their  eyes. 

A  taste  for  collecting  portraits,  or  busts,  was  warmly 
pursued  in  the  happier  periods  of  Rome;  for  the  celebrat- 
ed Atticus,  in  a  work  he  published  of  illustrious  Romans, 
made  it  more  delightful,  by  ornamenting  it  with  the  por- 
traits of  those  great  men ;  and  the  learned  Varro,  in  his 
biography  of  Seven  Hundred  celebrated  Men,  by  giving 
the  world  their  true  features  and  their  physiognomy,  in 
some  manner  J  aliquo  modu  imaginibua  is  Pliny's  expres- 
sion, showed  that  even  their  persons  should  not  entirely  be 
annihilated,  they  indeed.adds  Pliny,  form  a  spectacle  which 
the  gods  themselves  might  contemplate ;  (or  if  the  gods  sent 
those  heroes  to  the  earth,  it  is  Varro  who  secured  their 
immortality,  and  has  so  multiplied  and  distributed  them  in 
all  places,  that  wo  may  carry  them  about  us,  place  them 
wherever  we  choose,  and  fix  our  eyes  on  them  with  per- 
petual admiration.  A  spectacle  that  every  day  becomes 
more  varied  and  interesting,  as  new  heroes  appear,  and  as 
works  of  this  kind  are  spread  abroad. 

But  aa  printiDg  was  tmknown  to  the  ancients  (though 


damping  on  impreuion  was  daily  practised,  and  in  fact, 
they  possessed  the  art  of  printing  without  being  aware  of 
ii )  how  were  these  portraits  of  Varro  so  easily  propagated  ? 
)i  copied  with  a  pen,  their  correctness  was  in  some  danger, 
and  their  diffusion  must  have  been  very  confined  and  slow ; 
perhaps  they  were  outlines.  This  passage  of  Pliny's  ex- 
cites curiosity,  which  it  may  be  difficult  to  satisfy. 

Amongst  the  various  advantages  which  attend  a  collec- 
tion of  portraits  of  illustrious  characters,  Oldys  observes, 
that  they  not  only  serve  as  matters  of  entertainment  and 
curiosity,  and  preserve  the  different  modes  or  habits  of  the 
fashions  of  the  time,  but  become  of  infinite  importance,  by 
settling  our  floating  ideas  upon  the  true  features  of  famous 
persons :  they  fix  the  chronological  particulars  of  their  birth 
age,  death,  sometimes  with  short  characters  of  them,  be- 
sides the  names  of  painter,  designer,  and  engraver.  It  is 
thus  a  single  print,  oy  the  hand  of  a  skilful  artist,  may  be- 
come a  varieJ  banquet.  To  this  Granger  adds,  that  in  a 
collection  of  engraved  portraits,  the  contents  of  many  gal- 
leries are  reduced  into  the  narrow  compass  of  a  few  vol- 
umes ;  and  the  portraits  of  eminent  persons,  who  distin- 
guished themselves  for  a  long  succession  of  ages,  may  be 
turned  over  in  a  few  hours. 

*  Another  advantage,  *  Granger  continues,  <  attending 
such  an  assemblage  is,  that  the  methodical  arrangement 
has  a  surprising  effect  upon  the  memory.  We  see  the 
celebrated  contemporaries  of  every  age  almost  at  one 
view  ;  and  the  mind  is  insensibly  led  to  the  history  of  that 
period.  I  may  add  to  these,  an  important  circumstance, 
which  is  the  power  that  such  a  collection  will  have  in 
awakeninf^  genius.      A  skilful  preceptor  will  presently 

Eerccive  the  true  bent  of  the  temper  of  his  pupil,  by  his 
eino  struck  with  a  Blake  or  a  Boyle,  a  Hyde  or  a  Mil- 
Ion.' 

A  circumstance  in  the  life  of  Cicero  confirms  this  obser- 
vation. Atticus  had  a  gallery  adorned  with  the  images  of 
portraits  of  the  great  men  of  Rome,  under  each  of  which 
Cornelius  Nepos  says,  he  had  iteverally  described  their 
principal  acts  and  honours  in  a  few  concise  verses  of  his 
own  composition.  It  was  by  the  contemplation  of  two  of 
these  portraits  (Old  Brutus  and  a  venerable  relative  in  one 
picture)  that  Cicero  seems  to  have  incited  Brutus  by  the 
example  of  these  his  great  ancestors,to  dissolve  the  tyranny 
of  Ca?sar.  Fairfax  made  a  collection  of  engraved  por- 
traits of  warriors.  A  story  much  in  favour  of  portrait-col- 
lectors is  that  of  the  Alhrnian  courtezan,  who,  in  the  midst 
of  a  riotous  banquet  with  her  lovers,  accidentally  casting 
her  eye  on  the  portrait  of  a  philosopher  that  hung  opposite 
to  her  seat,  the  happy  character  of  temperance  and  virtue 
struck  her  with  so  lively  an  image  of  her  own  unworthiness, 
that  she  instantly  quitted  the  room,  and  retired  for  ever 
fit>m  the  scene  of  debauchery.  The  orientalists  have  felt 
the  same  charm  in  their  pictured  memorial ;  for  '  the  im- 
perial Akber,'  says  Mr  Forbes,  in  his  Oriental  Memoirs, 
'  employed  artists  to  make  portraits  of  all  the  principal 
omrahs  and  oflicers  in  his  court ;  they  were  bound  together 
in  a  thick  volume,  wherein,  as  the  Ayeen  Akbery  or  tho 
Institutes  of  Akber  express  it, '  The  Past  are  kept  in  live- 
ly remembrance  :  and  the  Present  are  insureo  immor- 
tality.' 

Leonard  Aretin,  when  young  and  in  prison,  found  a  por- 
trait of  Petrarch,  on  which  his  eyes  were  perpetually  fixed ; 
and  this  sort  of  contemplation  inflamed  the  desire  of  imita- 
ting this  great  man  :  Buffon  hung  the  poitrait  of  Newton 
before  his  writing-table. 

On  this  subject,  how  sublimely  Tacitus  expresses  him- 
self at  the  close  of  his  admired  biography  of  Agricola.  <  I 
do  not  mean  to  censure  the  custom  of  preserving  in  brass  or 
marble,  the  shape  and  stature  of  eminent  men  ;  but  busts 
and  statues,  like  their  originals,  are  frail  and  perishable. 
The  soul  is  formed  of  finer  elements,  its  inward  form  is  not 
to  be  expressed  by  the  hand  of  an  artist  with  unconscions 
matter ;  our  manners  and  our  morals  may  in  some  degreo 
trace  the  resemblance.  All  of  Agricola  that  gained  our 
love  and  raised  our  admiration  still  subsists,  and  ever  will 
subsist,  preserved  in  the  minds  of  men,  the  register  of  ages 
and  the  records  of  fame.' 

What  is  more  agreeable  to  the  curiosity  of  the  mind  and 
the  eye  than  portraits  of  great  characters  ?  An  old  philos- 
opher whom  Marville  invited  to  sec  a  collection  of  land- 
scapes by  a  celebrated  artist,  replied,  *  landscapes  I  prefer 
seeing  in  the  country  itself,  but  I  am  fond  of  contemplating 
the  pictures  of  illustrious  men.'  This  opinion  has  some 
truth  :  Lord  Orford  preferring  an  interesting  portrait,  to 
either  landscape  or  historical  painting.    <A  landscape. 
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■aid  he,  <  however  excellent  in  its  distributions  of  wood, 
and  water,  and  buildings,  leaves  not  one  tract  in  the  mem- 
ory ;  historical  painting  is  perpetually  false  in  a  variety 
ofways,  in  the;costume,  the  grouping,  the  portraits,  and  is 
nothing  more  than  fabulous  painting ;  but  the  real  portrait 
is  truth  itself;  and  calls  up  so  many  collateral  ideas  as  to 
fill  an  intelligent  mind  more  than  any  other  species. 

Marvelle  justly  reprehends  the  fastidious  feelings  of  those 
ingenious  men  who  have  resisted  the  solicitations  of  the 
artist,  to  sit  for  their  portraits.  In  them  it  is  sometimes  as 
much  pride  as  it  is  vanity  in  those  who  are  less  difficult  in 
this  respect.  Of  Gray,  Shenstone,  Fielding  and  Akenside, 
we  have  no  heads  for  which  they  sat ;  a  circumstance  re- 
gretted by  their  admirers,  and  by  physiognomists. 

To  an  arranged  collection  of  Portraits,  we  owe  seve- 
ral interesting  works.  Granger's  justly  esteemed  volumes 
originated  in  such  a  collection.  Perrault'  Eloge*  of  *■  the 
illustrious  men  of  the  seventeentli  century,*  were  drawn  up 
to  accompany  the  engraved  portraits  of  the  most  celebrated 
characters  of  the  age,  which  a  fervent  lover  of  the  fine  arts 
and  literature  had  had  engraved  as  an  elegant  tribute  to  the 
fame  of  those  great  men.  They  are  confined  to  his  nation, 
as  Granger's  to  ours.  The  parent  of  this  race  of  books 
may  perhaps  bo  the  Eulogiums  of  Paulus  Jovius,  which 
originated  in  a  beautiful  Cabinet,  whose  situation  he  has 
described  with  all  its  amenity. 

Paulus  Jovius  had  a  country  house,  in  an  insular  situa^ 
lion  of  a  most  romanuc  aspect.  It  was  built  on  the  ruins  of 
the  villa  of  Pliny ;  and  in  his  time  the  foundations  were  still 
to  be  traced.  When  the  surrounding  lake  was  calm,  in  its 
lucid  bosom  were  still  viewed  sculptured  marbles.the  trunks 
of  columns,  and  the  fragments  of  those  pyramids  which  had 
once  adorned  the  residence  of  the  friend  of  Trajan.  Jovius 
was  an  enthusiast  of  literary  leisure ;  an  historian,  with 
the  imagination  of  a  poet;  a  bishop  nourished  on  the  sweet 
fictions  of  pagan  mythology.  His  pen  colours  like  a  pen- 
cil. He  paints  rapturously,  his  gardens  bathed  by  the  wa- 
ters of  the  lake,  the  shade  and  freshness  of  bis  woods,  his 
green  hills,  his  sparkling  fountains,  the  deep  silence,  and 
the  calm  of  solitude.  He  describes  a  statue  raised  in  his 
gardens  to  Nature ;  in  his  hall  an  Apollo  presided  with 
his  lyre,  and  the  Muses  with  their  attributes;  his  library 
was  guarded  by  Mercury,  and  an  apartment  devoted  to 
the  three  Graces  was  embellished  by  Doric  columns,  and 
paintings  of  the  most  pleasing  kind.  Such  was  the  interi- 
or !  Without,  the  pure  and  transparent  lake  spread  its 
broad  mirror,  rolled  its  voluminous  windings,  while  the 
banks  were  richly  covered  with  olives  and  laurels,  and  in 
the  distance,  towns,  promontories,  hills  rising  in  an  amphi- 
theatre blushing  with  vines,  and  the  elevations  of  the  Alps 
covered  with  woods  and  pasturage,  and  sprinkled  with  herds 
and  flocks. 

In  the  centre  of  this  enchanting  habitation  stood  the 
Cabinet,  where  Paulus  Jovius  had  collected,  at  great  cost, 
the  Portraits  of  the  celebrated  men  of  the  fourteenth  and 
two  succeeding  centuries.  The  daily  view  of  them  ani- 
mated his  mind  to  compose  their  eulogiums.  These  are 
still  curious ;  both  for  the  f«cts  they  preserve,  and  the  happy 
conciseness  with  which  Jovius  delineates  a  character.  He 
had  collected  these  portraits  as  others  from  a  collection  of 
natural  history ;  and  he  pursued  in  their  characters  what 
others  do  m  their  experiments. 

One  caution  in  collecting  portnits  must  not  be  forgotten : 
it  respects  their  authenticity.  We  have  too  many  suppo- 
sititious heads,  and  ideal  personages.  Conrade  ab  Uffen- 
bach,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  first  collector  who  pro- 
jected a  methodical  arran^^ement,  condemned  those  por- 
traits which  were  not  genume,  as  fit  only  fur  the  amuse- 
ments of  children.  The  painter  does  not  always  give  a 
correct  likeness,  or  the  engraver  misses  it  in  his  copy. 
The  faithful  Vertue  refused  to  engrave  fur  Houbraken's 
set,  because  they  did  not  authenticate  their  originals ;  and 
some  of  these  are  spurious.  Busts  are  not  so  liable  to 
these  accidents.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  men  of  genius 
have  not  been  careful  to  transmit  their  own  portraits  to 
their  admirers ;  it  forms  a  part  of  their  character :  a  false 
delicacy  has  interfered.  Erasmus  did  not  hke  to  have  his 
own  diminutive  person  sent  down  to  posterity,  but  Holbein 
was  always  affectionately  painting  his  friends ;  Baylo  and 
others  have  refused  ;  but  Motesquleu  once  sat  to  Dacier 
ader  repeating  denials,  won  over  by  the  ingenious  argu- 
ment of  the  artist ;  <  Do  you  not  think,'  said  Dacier,  <  that 
there  is  as  much  pride  in  refusing  my  ofier  as  in  accept- 
ing it?  ^ 


DKSTRUCTIOSr  OF  BOOKS. 

The  literary  treasures  of  antiquity  havo  miSttd  fronr 
the  malice  of  men,  as  well  as  thai  of  lime.  It  ts  remark- 
able that  conquerors,  in  the  moment  of  viciorv,  or  in  tho 
unsparing  devastations  of  their  rage,  have  not  been  satufi- 
ed  with  destroying  men,  but  have  even  carried  their  von* 
geance  to  booki. 

Ancient  history  records  how  the  Persians,  from  hatred 
of  the  religion  or  the  Phoenicians  and  the  Egyptians,  de- 
stroyed their  books,  of  which  Eusebius  notices  they  po». 
sessed  a  great  number.  A  remarkable  anecdote  is  records 
ed  of  the  Grecian  libraries ;  one  at  Gnidus  was  burnt  by 
the  sect  of  Hippocrates,  because  the  Gnidians  refuted  to 
follow  tlie  doctrines  of  their  master.  If  the  followers  «C 
Hippocrates  formed  the  majority,  was  it  not  very  unortho- 
dox  m  the  Gnidians  to  prefer  taking  physic  their  own  way  ^ 
The  anecdote  may  be  suspicious,  but  faction  has  often  ax^ 
nihilatcd  books. 

The  Romans  burnt  the  books  of  the  Jews,  of  the  Chris- 
tians, and  the  philosophers ;  the  Jews  burnt  the  books  of  the 
Christians  and  the  Pagans ;  and  the  Christians  burnt  ffaa 
books  of  the  Pagans  and  the  Jews.  The  greater  part  of  iha 
books  of  Ongen  and  other  heretics  were  continually  burnt  by 
the  orthodox  party.  Gibbon  pathetically  describes  the  empty 
library  of  Alexandria  after  the  Christians  had  destroyed  it. 
*  The  valuable  library  of  Alexandria  was  pillaged  or  de- 
stroyed ;  and  near  twenty  years  aficrwards  the  appearance 
of  the  empty  shelves  excited  the  regret  and  indignauon  d 
every  spectator,  whose  mind  was  not  totally  darkened  by 
religious  prejudice.  The  compositions  of  ancient  genius,  so 
many  of  which  have  irretrievably  perished,  tni^ht  surely 
have  been  excepted  from  the  wreck  of  idolatry,  for  the 
amusement  and  mstruclion  of  succeeding  ages  and  cither 
the  seal  or  avarice  of  the  archbishop  might  havo  been  sati- 
ated with  the  richest  spoils  which  were  the  rewards  of  his 
victory.' 

The  curious  narrative  of  Niretas  Choniates  of  the  rava- 
ges committed  by  the  Christians  of  the  ihirternih  century  in 
Constantinople,  was  fraudulently  suppressed  in  the  printed 
editions  ;  it  has  been  preserved* by  Dr  Clarke.  We  can- 
not follow  this  painful  history,  step  by  step,  of  the  pathetic 
Nicetas,  without  indignant  feelings.  Dr  Clarke  observes, 
that  the  Turks  have  committetl  fewer  injuries  to  die  works 
of  art  than  the  barbarous  Christians  of  that  age. 

The  reading  of  the  Jewish  Talmud  has  bcc-n  furbidden 
by  vanous  edicts,  of  the  Emppror  Justinian,  of  many  of  the 
French  and  Spanish  kings,  and  numbers  of  popes.  All 
the  copies  were  ordered  to  be  burnt ;  the  intrepid  perseve- 
rance of  the  Jews  theimiclves  preserved  that  work  from  an- 
nihilation. In  1666  twelve  thousand  copirs  were  thrown 
into  the  flames  at  Cremona.  John  Reuithlin  interfered  to 
stop  this  universal  destruction  of  Talmuds  :  for  whirh  ho 
became  hated  by  the  monks,  and  condemned  bv  the  Elec- 
tor of  Mentz,  but  appealing  to  Rome,  the  prosecution  was 
stopped;  and  the  traditions  of  the  Jews  were  eoastd;red 
as  not  necessary  to  be  destroyed. 

Conquerors  at  first  destroy  with  the  rashest  xeal  the  na- 
tional records  of  the  conquered  people  ;  hence  it  is  that  the 
Irish  deplore  the  irreparable  losses  of  their  most  ancient 
national  memorials, which  their  invaders  have  been  too  suc- 
cessful in  annihilating.  The  same  event  occurred  in  (he 
conquest  of  Mexico ;  and  the  interesting  history  of  the 
New  World  must  ever  remain  imperfect  in  consequence 
of  the  unfortunate  success  of  the  first  roissionanvs  ;  who 
too  late  became  sensible  of  rheir  error.  Clavitfrro,  the 
most  authentic  historian  of  Mexico,  conlinuativ  lamenU 
this  afleciing  loss.  Every  thing  in  that  country  had  bfen 
painted,  and  painters  abounded  ihert*,  as  scribes  in  Eu- 
rope. The  first  missionaries,  suspicious  that  suporsiition 
was  mued  with  all  their  paintings,  attacked  the  chief  school 
of  these  artists,  and  collecting,  in  the  market-place,  a 
little  mountain  of  these  precious  records,  they  set  fire  to 
It;  and  buried  in  the  ashes  the  memory  of  many  most  ia- 
tercsling  events.  Afterwards  sensible  of  their  error,  they 
tried  to  collect  information  from  the  mouths  of  the  Indians ; 
but  the  Indians  were  indignantly  silent ;  when  ihev  attempt- 
ed to  collect  the  remains  of  these  painted  histories,  the 
patriotic  Mexican  usually  buried  in  coocealraent  the  n^ 
maining  records  of  his  country. 

The  story  of  the  Caliph  Omar  proclaiming  throiisboot 
the  Kingdom,  at  the  takin?  of  Akxandria,  that  the  Koraia 
contained  everv  thing  which  was  useful  to  believe  and  to 
know,  and  ho  thercfon>,  ordered  all  the  books  in  the  Alex- 
andrian Ubrary  to  be  dislribuicd  to  ihe  masters  of  the  baths 
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amounting  to  4000,  to  be  used  in  heating  their  stoves  dur- 
ing a  period  of  six  months,  modem  paradox  would  attempt 
to  deny.  But  the  tale  would  not  be  singular  even  were  it 
true  :  it  perfectly  suits  the  character  of  a  bigot ;  a  barba- 
rian, and  a  blockhead.  A  similar  event  happened  in  Per- 
sia. When  Abdoolah,  who  in  the  third  century  of  the 
Mohammedan  era  governed  Khorasan,  was  presented  at 
Nishapoor  with  a  lis,  which  was  shown  as  a  literary  cu- 
riosity, he  asked  the  title  of  it,  and  was  told  it  was  the  tale 
of  W  araick  and  Oozra ;  composied  by  the  ereat  poet,  No- 
shirwan.  On  this  Abdoolah  observed,  that  those  of  his 
country  and  faith  had  nothing  to  do  with  any  other  book 
than  the  Koran  ;  and  that  the  composition  of  an  idolator 
must  be  detestable !  Not  only  be  declined  accepting  it,  but 
ordered  it  to  be  burnt  in  his  presence ;  and  further  issued 
a  proclamation  commanding  all  Persian  iiss,  which  should 
be  found  within  the  circle  of  his  government  to  be  burned! 
Much  of  the  most  ancient  poetry  of  the  Persians  perished 
by  this  fanatical  edict. 

Cardinal  Ximcnes  seems  to  have  retaliated  a  little  on 
the  Saracens ;  for  at  the  taking  of  Granada  he  condemned 
to  the  flames  five  thousand  Korans. 

The  following  anecdote  respecting  a  Spanish  missal, 
called  St  Isidore's,  is  not  incurious  ;  hard  fighting  saved  it 
from  destructioo.  In  the  Moorish  wars,  allthese  missals 
had  been  destroyed  excepting  those  in  the  city  of  Toledo. 
There  in  six  churches  the  Christians  were  allowed  the  freo 
exercise  of  their  religion.  When  the  Moors  were  expelled 
several  centuries  afterwards  from  Toledo, Alphonsus  iheV I 
ordered  the  Roman  missal  to  be  used  in  those  churches  ; 
but  the  people  of  Toledo  insisted  on  having  their  own  pre- 
ferred, as  bcinff  drawn  up  by  the  most  ancient  bishops,  and 
revised  by  St  Isidore.  It  had  been  used  by  a  great  number 
of  saints,  and  having  been  preserved  pure  during  Moorish 
tiroes,  it  seemed  to  them  that  Alphonsus  was  more  tyran- 
nical than  the  Turks.  The  contest  between  the  Roman 
and  the  Toletan  missals  came  to  that  height,  that  at  length 
It  was  determined  to  decide  their  fate  by  single  combat ; 
the  champion  of  the  Toletan  missal  felled  by  one  blow  tlic 
knight  of  the  Roman  missal.  Alphonsus  still  considered 
this  battle  as  merely  the  effect  of  the  heavy  arm  of  the 
doughty  Toletan,  anid  ordered  a  fast  to  be  proclaimed,  and 
a  great  fire  to  be  prepared,  into  which,  after  his  majesty 
and  the  people  had  ioined  in  prayer  for  heavenly  assistance 
in  thisordeal,both  the  rivals  (not  the  men,  but  the  missals) 
were  thrown  into  the  flames — again  St  Isidore's  missal 
triumphed,  and  this  iron  book  was  then  allowed  to  be  or- 
thodox by  Alphonsus,  and  the  got)d  people  of  Toledo  were 
allowed  to  say  their  prayers  as  they  bad  long  been  used 
to  do.  However,  the  copies  of  this  missal  at  length  be- 
came very  scarce ;  for  now  when  no  one  opposed  the  read- 
ing of  St  Isidore's  missal,  none  cared  to  use  it.  Cardinal 
Ximencs  found  it  so  difficult  to  obtain  a  copy,  that  ho 
printed  a  large  impression,  and  built  a  chapel,  consecrated 
to  St.  Isidore,  that  this  service  might  be  oaily  chanted  as 
it  had  been  by  the  ancient  Christians. 

The  works  of  the  ancients  were  frequently  destroyed  at 
the  instigation  of  the  monks.  They  appear  sometimes  to 
have  mutilated  them,  for  passages  have  not  come  down  to 
U8,  which  once  evidently  existed;  and  occasionally  their 
interpolations  and  other  forgeries  formed  a  destruction  in  a 
new  shape,  by  additions  to  the  originals.  They  were  in- 
defatigable in  erasing  the  best  works  of  the  most  eminent 
Greek  and  Latin  authors,  in  order  to  transcribe  their  ridi- 
culous lives  of  saints  on  the  obliterated  vellum.  One  of  the 
books  of  Livv  is  in  the  Vatican  most  painfully  defaced  by 
some  pious  father  for  the  purposo  of  writing  on  it  some 
missal  or  psalter,  and  there  have  been  recently  others  dis- 
covered in  the  same  state.  Inflamed  with  the  blindest  zeal 
against  every  thine  pagan,  Pope  Gregory  VII  ordered  that 
the  library  of  the  Palaniine  Apollo,  a  treasury  of  literature 
formed  by  successive  emperors,  should  be  committed  to 
the  flames!  He  issued  this  order  under  the  notion  of  con- 
fining the  attention  of  the  clergy  to  the  holy  scriptures ! 
From  that  time  all  ancient  learning  which  was  not  sanc- 
tioned by  the  authority  of  the  church,  has  been  emphati- 
callv  distinguished  as  pro/one— in  opposition  to  »aered. 
This  pope  is  said  to  have  burnt  the  works  of  Varro,  the 
learned  Roman,  that  St  Austin  should  escape  from  the 
charge  of  plagiarism,  being  deeply  indebted  to  Varro  for 
much  of  his  great  work  the  *  City  of  God.' 

The  jesuits,sent  by  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  to  proscribe 
Lutheranism  from  Bohemia,  converted  that  flourishing 
kingdom  mmparatit  ely  into  a  desert,  from  which  it  never 
recovered     convinced  that  an  enlightened  people  could 


never  be  long  subservient  to  a  tyrant,  they  struck  one  fatal 
blow  at  the  national  literature :  every  book  they  condemned 
was  destroyed,  even  those  of  antiquity :  the  annals  of  the 
nation  were  forbidden  to  be  read,  and  writers  were  not 
permitted  even  to  compose  on  subjects  of  Bohemian  litera- 
ture. The  mother  tongue  was  held  out  as  a  mark  of  vul- 
gar obscurity,  and  domiciliary  visits  were  made  for  the 
purpose  of  inspecting  books  and  the  libraries  of  the  Bohe- 
mians. With  their  books  and  their  language  they  lost 
their  national  character  and  their  independence. 

The  destruction  of  libraries  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII, 
at  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  is  wept  over  by  John 
Bale ;  those  who  purchased  the  religious  nouses  took  the 
libraries  as  part  of  the  booty,  with  which  they  scoured 
their  furniture,  or  sold  the  books  as  waste  paper,  or  sent 
them  abroad  in  ship-loads  to  foreign  bookbinders. 

The  fear  of  destruction  induced  many  to  hide  manu- 
icripts  under  ground,  and  in  old  walls.  At  the  Reformat 
tion  popular  rage  exhausted  itself  on  illuminated  books,  or 
MSB  that  had  red  letters  in  the  tilJe-pa^e ;  any  work  which 
was  decorated  was  sure  to  be  thrown  into  the  flames  as  a 
superstitious  one.  Red  letters  and  embellished  figure! 
were  such  marks  of  being  papistical  and  diabolical.  We 
still  find  such  volumes  mutilated  of  the  gilt  letters  and  ele- 

Sant  flourishes,  hut  the  greater  number  were  annihilated, 
fany  have  been  found  under  ground,  being  forgotten; 
what  escaped  the  flames  were  obliterated  by  the  damp : 
such  is  the  deplorable  fate  of  books  during  a  persecution ! 

The  puritans  burnt  every  thing  they  found  which  bore 
the  vestige  of  popish  origin.  We  have  on  record  many 
curious  accounts  of  their  pious  depredation«,of  their  maim- 
ing images  and  erasing  pictures.  The  heroic  expeditions 
of  one  Dowsing  are  journalised  by  himself;  a  fanatical 
Ciuixolte,  to  whose  intrepid  arm  many  of  our  noselesa 
saints  sculptured  on  our  cathedrals  owe  their  misfortunes. 

The  following  are  some  details  from  the  diary  of  this  re- 
doubtable Goth,  during  his  rage  for  reformation.  His  en- 
tries are  expressed  with  a  laconic  conciseness,and  it  would 
seem  with  a  little  dry  humour.  '  At  Stmbury,  we  brake 
do\vn  ten  mighty  great  angels  in  glass.  At  Barham,  brake 
down  the  twelve  apostles  in  the  chancel,  and  six  supersti- 
tious pictures  more  there ;  and  eight  in  the  church,  one  a 
lamb  with  across  {])  on  the  back  ;  and  di);gcd  down  the 
steps  and  took  up  tour  superstitious  inscriptions  in  brass,' 
&c.  *  Iduly  BruceU  houne^  the  chaple,  a  picture  of  God 
tho  Father,  of  the  Trinity,  of  Christ,  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  the  cloven  tongues,*  which  we  gave  orderr.  to  take 
down,  and  the  lady  promised  to  do  it.*  At  another  place 
they  *  brake  six  hundred  superstitious  pictures,  eight  Holy 
Ghosts,  and  three  of  the  Son.'  And  in  this  manner  be 
and  his  deputies  scoured  one  hundred  and  fif^y  parishes ! 
It  has  been  humourously  conjectured,  that  from  this  riJth- 
less  devastator  originated  the  phrase  to  give  a  Dmoatng. 
Bishop  Hall  saved  the  windows  of  his  chaple  at  Norwich 
from  oestructton,  by  taking  out  tho  heads  of  the  fieures, 
and  this  accounts  for  the  many  faces  in  church  windows 
which  we  see  supplied  in  white  glass. 

In  the  various  civil  wars  in  our  country,  numerous  li- 
braries have  suffered  both  in  mss  and  printed  books.  *  I 
dare  maintain,'  says  Fuller,  *  that  the  wars  betwixt  York 
and  Lancaster,  which  lasted  sixty  years,  were  not  so  de- 
structive as  our  modem  wars  in  six  years.*  He  alludes  to 
the  parliamentary  feuds  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  *  For 
during  the  former  their  differences  agreed  in  the  wtme  re-' 
Ugion^  impressing  them  with  reverence  to  all  sacred  muni- 
ments; whilst  our  ctviZ  toors,  founded  in /action  and  variety 
of  pretended  retigioru,  exposed  all  naked  church  records  a 
prey  to  armed  violence  ;  a  sad  vacuum,  which  will  be  sen- 
sible in  our  Engliik  Matarie.* 

The  scarcity  of  books  concerning  the  catholics  in  this^ 
country  is  owing  to  two  circumstances ;  the  destruction  of 
catholic  books  and  documents  by  the  pursuivants  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I,  and  the  destruction  of  them  by  the 
catholics  themselves,  from  the  dread  of  the  heavy  penal- 
ties in  which  their  mere  possession  involved  their  owners. 

When  it  was  proposed  to  the  Great  Gustavus  of  Swe- 
den to  destroy  the  palace  of  the  Dukes  of  Havana,  that 
hero  nobly  refused,  observing,  *  Let  us  not  copy  the  ex- 
ample of  our  unlettered  ancestors,  who  by  waging  war 
against  every  production  of  genius,  have  rendered  the 
name  of  Goth  universally  proverbial  of  the  rudest  state  of 
barbarity.* 

Even  the  civilization  of  th«  eighteenth  century  could  nni 
preserve  from  the  savafl"*  and  dj^strurtivo  furv  of  n  disor- 
derly mob,  in  the  moil  p  »!i5he:l  ciiy  of  Knropp.tln*  ra!u3b',o 
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M88  of  the  ^reat  Eir!  M&nsficlJ,  which  were  midly  co:»-  ^ 
Bi«ned  to  the  flarn«is  durinc;  ih^  riots  of  1780.  ^ 

in  the  year  1599,  the  hall  of  the  slaJionsr*  underwent 
as  great  a  p'lr^^au  m  as  wa.3  carrioJ  on  in  0)n  Quixote's 
library.  Warion  gives  a  hsl  of  ih:?  bsst  wrifera  who  were 
ordered  f>-  im-nediate  conflafra'.ijn  by  the  p'elates  VVhit- 
gifl  and  Bancr  iCi^  urged  by  the  pu'-uanic  and  calvinistic 
factioni.  Like  thieves  and  outla.vj,  they  were  ordered  to 
he  txken  wheresoe'yer  they  may  be  found. ~-^  It  was  al*o  de- 
creed ihat  no  saur^s  or  epigrani  sbauld  be  printed  for  the 
future.  No  plays  were  lo  be  printed  without  the  inspec- 
tion an!  pertnissi'^T  of  the  archbi-shop  of  Casiterbury  and 
the  bishop  of  Loaion;  n>r  any  English  history es,  l  sup- 
pose ntvels  anJ  romances,  wiihjut  the  sanction  of  the 
privy  CDuncil.  Any  pieces  of  this  nature,  aniicensed,  or 
now  at  large  and  wanJ^ritig  abroad,  were  to  be  dia^'?nily 
sought,  recilbd,  and  delivered  over  to  ihe  ecclesiasiioal 
arm  at  London-honse.' 

At  a  later  peri>d,  and  by  anopp-«si;*»  party,  amon*  oth^r 
extravagant  mition?  made  in  the  parliament,  one  was  lo 
destroy  all  the  records  in  the  tjwer,  ani  to  settle  iho  na- 
tion uQ  a  new  foun iarion.  Tnc  very  samz  princinie  was 
attempted  to  bs  acted  on  in  the  French  revolu'ton  by  the 
Inia  *  sina-culottes.*  With  us  Sir  Ma'thew  H.i!e  showed 
the  wcaknes)  of  the  proposal,  and  while  he  drew  on  his 
side  'al  sober  persons,  stopped  even  tho  mouths  of  the 
frantic  pc  jple  thcmselvee*.' 

To  deizend  to  the  losses  incurred  by  individuals,  who«e 
nim^  ou^nt  to  have  served  as  an  amulet  to  charm  away 
lh9  demxis  of  literary  dsstruction.  One  of  tho  most  in- 
teresting is  the  fate  of  Arisio'Je's  library ;  he  who  by  a 
Greek  term  was  first  saluied  as  a  coliec'or  of  b3.>ks !  his 
works  have  come  down  to  us  a-^r.idenla.ly,  but  not  with- 
out irrepirab.e  inj'iries,  and  with  no  slijht  "U-jpi'Min  re- 
ipec'.in/  thc.r  au'.ienlici'y.  The  story  is  lo'.H  by  S;rahiin 
hu  thirieenih  boVii.  Tne  b^oks  of  Aristotle  citii  i  from 
his  sc.D.ar  Tn»»op!irast»H  to  Xelcus,  %vhT<e  p>^ti'ritv,  an 
iUitera'.e  race,  k-.-p:  ihom  lockel  up  wiitioui  usn^  fi?:n, 
buriei  i.i  the  ei.rt'il  O.ie  A;j;!iJon,  a  curi  j-.m  ('l>  Ice  or, 
purchased  thcra,  b'lL  finlm^  the  Mss  i^j■lr.^]  by  a^e  an  i 
mJi'tur**,  cooj'^'.'rnra'.'.y  sii>;iied  their  defiri«'ri-:i«g.  I:  is 
imoosssje  to  knoiv  h'»w  far  Ane/.ion  has  co'ruotrd  an  i 
obJCU''*i  the  t**\t.  B-Jt  the  micucfdij  n:it  en  1  h^re ; 
when  Si'"  a  at  n-.'  Takin»  of  Afhensbroujiithem  to  R-jnc, 
he  coisijned  fiiem  tj  ih-j  rare  oi  on-*  Tyrannn,  a  carn- 
mariai,  iv  uc-n  >!i»-'l  sc.-jbes  to  ooy  thjm;  he  ^iifTci 
tism  :o  pas?  t^iDu^h  his  h.viia  wiU  )n:  orre;-::  >ri--,  a-iJ 
toy<  »."ea"  \r:'yiy.ni  vvj-'i  tl.-^m;  l!ie  w^rls  of  ttri'-.ibi  ri'o 
«tro:ij.  'loq-j*.  T\TannlT:»'?m  frrirrni'iT.ni  li?  vjn-n 
atq'iii  (  It  fani  cs')  in'-^-ci lisis.  a'l'  riv<rr/i<rc.'  H**  ji/<.'< 
it  lodi^i  a-J  a  re;)>r; ;  o  ir  t:ij:  lac:  s^'-'m?  c'iR.ir.n*  i  bv  ih  • 
stale  in  \v-i-:;i  wt  till  t!ics3  w-irK- ;  Averrjes  d' 'i  \-- i 
that  fi'?  r.-a  i  Ari«.->'!'?  r>r'v  tr.nes  ovt  b  "or."!  I;  i  s  !  v?"«-  i  •  1 
in  periV  "  y  'ni  T-i'aniini  h  n;  he  p-cvn  Is  he  d.  I  v.  'i  • 
one  anl  t>r  !  ttn  tim  •  I  Aai  lo  prove  t'l.j  ha;  p'.I/i-'i'i 
five  f  ».i  >«  o'c  >.Tiinentary. 

We  hive  I  >-.t  mi"!  va'uaMc  li'era'iirc  by  tho  il'irerat<« 
orma  i>:r.  IT  d'-^cfr.dants  )f  ,ca'-n'*d  a'l  J  inz^nou-j  per.;  vm. 
Many  «»f  Lii/  Mary  Wortioy  M^o'ij-j's  iet'ors  have 
bae.i  d-f.sTiyi,  I  a-n  n^i-m-'J.  bv  her  m  >th'*r,  wh  >  -iid  uv 
approve  ::iat  stc  should  dn^race  her  fanvly  bv  a  i  {  :i »  f.>  it 
literary  h>n5M«'3:  an  I  a  fo-.v  of  h^r  h  r*t  le*frr«5,  rf.'cv.'irlv 
publnfiel,  w»re  fvini  bti-. 'd  in  an  oM  I'lmilv  cS-^f.  It 
wou  d  havj  mortified  n'»r  laivshio's  mTh«»r.  ti  have  heard 
thai  her  dx'j^Ter  wasih^  S^vijne  of  Britam. 

Al  ih"  d^.*a'h  of  'h?  W^irn**!  Peiresc,  a  chamber  in  hi? 
house  ft  lei  with  lettfr<  from  the  m  )<l  eminent  scholars  of 
the  ajt'  WIS  dn^ivfr-:*! :  ti?  l-arn-^l  in  liurop-*  had  ad- 
dressed Pei-e?-;  in  'H^r  d'.Ti:i''i'?',  who  was  h  'n^e  ci'?-] 
*  Tho  Avo'.ai  j»''nera'>'  or"  the  r»*Tih.i'  of  le'*vs.  Si-h 
was  the  di*:)  »«iii.;r.  «if  his  ni**."'?,  tnat  alhoMh  r^rnati-dlv 
entrea<eJ  to  p-^rmit  th«m  to  b»»  p'lh  ish  .'d.  «:li-  pr'^t^-r-,  1  to 
regale  h-rse  f  o;;ca^ina'iv  with  b  irnin^  these  icarnoi  en:s- 
tles  to  save  the  expen*?  oftir'^-.vo)]! 

The  M6S  o"  Lrjom-Jj  da  Vm'-i  hav?  cq-ia'dv  suffered 
from  his  re.atsvof.  AVnon  a  ciirious  co'.loctcir  discovrM 
some,  he  jfjo-Toislv  b-o'jjht  th-m  to  a  ue^"  mdant  of  ih* 

Srcal  painter,  wnooldiyohsarvod,  that  'h^had  a  ijreat 
eal  more  in  the  jarre',  wn:ch  ha  J  lam  there  for  many 
years,  if  th  ?  raw  liai  n  r,  d-strovd  them  "  Nothing  which 
ibis  ^reat  artist  wrote  but  shiwed  an  inventive  senuH. 

Men  a  7  •  observes  on  a  friend  havinir  had  his  librarv  de- 
stroyed by  fi'e,  in  w:»i:'i  several  valuable  mss  had  pertsh- 
od,  that  S'ich  a  1>J"«  is  on*  o<*  the  srf'are.-st  misfortunes  that 
can  happen  to  a  min  of  letters.     Thn  g-nt'eman  after. 


wards  consoled  himself  with  composing  a  little  treatbe  Ih 
Bihiiotheca:  ineendio.  It  must  have  been  sufficiently  cu- 
rious. Even  in  the  present  day,  men  of  letters  are  sub- 
ject to  similar  misfortunes;  for  though  the  fire-offices  will 
msure  books,  they  will  not  allow  authors  to  value  ibeir 
own  manuscripts ! 

A  fire  in  ihc  Gottonian  library  shrivelled  and  destroyed 
many  Anglo-Saxon  Mss,  a  loss  now  irreparable.  The  an- 
tiquary is  doomed  to  spell  hard  and  hardly  at  the  baked 
fragments  that  crumble  in  his  hand. 

Meninsky's  famous  Persian  dictionary  met  with  a  sad 
fate.  Its  excessive  rarity  is  owing  to  the  siege  of  yienaa 
by  the  Turks ;  a  bomb  fell  on  the  solitary  author's  boose, 
and  con<:umed  the  principal  part  of  his  indefatigabie  la- 
bours. Tnere  are  few  sets  of  this  high-pnced  work  which 
do  not  bear  evident  proofs  of  the  bomb ;  w^hile  many  parti 
aire  staine<l  with  the  water  sent  to  quench  the  flames. 

The  sufferings  of  an  author  for  the  loss  of  hts  manu- 
scripts is  nowhere  more  strongly  described  than  in  thecass 
of  Anthony  Urceus,  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  scholars 
of  the  fit'tc'enth  century.  The  loss  of  his  papers  seems 
immediately  to  have  been  followed  by  madness.  At  ForU« 
he  had  an  apartment  in  the  palace,  and  had  prepared  aa 
important  work  for  publication.  His  n^m  was  dark,  and 
he  generally  wrote  by  lamp-!i;;ht.  Having  eono  oat,  he 
left  tho  lamp  biirnin?  ;  the  papers  soon  kindled,  and  his 
library  was  reduced  to  a<hes.  As  soon  as  he  heard  the 
news,  he  ran  furiously  to  the  palace,  and  knocking  his  bead 
violently  against  the  door,  uttered  this  blasphemous  Ian* 
giia<^e ;  *  Jesus  Christ,  what  great  crime  have  I  done !  who 
of  those  who  believed  in  you  have  I  ever  treated  so  crue!« 
ly  ?  H''ar  what  I  am  saying,  for  I  am  in  earnest,  and  am 
resolved  :  if  by  chance  I  should  be  so  weak  as  to  address 
mvself  to  you  at  the  point  of  death,  don*t  hear  me,  for  I 
win  not  be  with  you,  but  prefer  hell  and  its  eternity  of  tor- 
mpnis.'  To  which,  by  the  by,  he  gave  little  credit,'  Those 
who  heard  these  ravines  tried  to  console  him,  bat  thej 
could  not.  He  quitred  the  town,  and  Uvcd  franticly,  was- 
derinj  about  the  woods  I 

Ben  Jonson's  Ex:craHon  on  Vulcan  wtis  composed  on  a 
like  orca»«ion  ;  ihe  friius  of  twenty  years'  studv  were  coo- 
sum'^d  in  one  short  hiur ;  our  literature  suffered,  for  amonf 
Sonne  works  of  iinasination  there  were  many  phiiusophicu 
c  Vlociions,  a  commentary  on  the  poetics,  a  complete  criti- 
cal srarnmar,  a  iite  of  Henry  V,  his  jfiurney  into  Scotland 
with  all  Ills  adventures  in  that  poetical  pilgrimage,  and  a 
poem  on  the  ladies  of  Great  Britain.  What  a  catalogoe 
of  los-?es  ! 

C;a*!'"lvPtro,  the  Ita'ian  commentator  on  Aristotle,  bav- 
in? heard  that  his  hoMse  was  on  fire,  ran  through  the 
s're-'s  cxclairijinff  to  the  peoole.  alia  Poetica!  alia  Poeti' 
ra  !  To  the  Po'ii'.  I  To  the  Poetic !  Hs  was  then  wnting 
hi-«  '' vnmon'.arv  on  the  Poetic  of  Aristotle. 

S'vra'  mm  of  idlers  have  been  known  to  have  risen 
from  th'ir  dca'.h-b"  i,  to  destroy  their  Mss.  So  solicitotis 
hive  thev  be^n  n  )f  to  venture  their  posthumous  reputalioo 
in  th«*  hands  of  uiidi^cprninj  friends.  Alarmontel  relates 
a  n'l'isinsT  an<'.cdote  of  (Jo'.ar.leau.  tho  eiegant  versifier  of 
Poi-^^'s  epi-Jiiccf  K  oisa  to  Abeiard. 

T.i  s  writer  had  not  yet  destroyed  what  he  had  written 
of  a  tran«ia'i  «i  of  Tr.s?o.  Al  the  approach  of  death,  he 
rcco!  ecu-d  this  unfinished  labour;  he  knew  that  his  friends 
wou'  1  not  have  coiirag-^  to  anriihilaio  one  of  his  works;  this 
was  reserved  f>r  him.  Dyinjj,  he  raised  himself,  and  as 
if  anioia'cd  l>y  an  honourable  action,  he  dra«jged  himself 
alonj.  an  1,  with  trcmb.iner  hands,  seized  his  papers,  and 
consumed  thrm  in  on.3  sacrilice.  I  recollect  another  in- 
san-^e  of  a  man  of  letters,  of  our  own  country,  who  fueled 
the  <?irn?  part.  !!•>  had  passed  his  life  in  constant  study, 
an  I  it  was  ob?*»rvt;d  that  he  had  written  several  folio  vols., 
which  his  mrlf  >t  fears  wo-i'd  not  permit  him  to  expose  to 
th'M*vf»  even  of  his  critical  friends.  He  promised  to  leave 
his  iab-Mirs  to  no-stcnty  ;  and  he  seemed  somelimes,  with  a 
eio.v  on  hi^  couutunance,  to  exult  that  they  would  not  be 
unworthy  of  tht:ir  acceptance.  At  his  death  his  sensibility 
to>k  the  alarm;  he  had  inc  folios  brought  to  his  bed;  no 
on-.*  CO  ild  op  'n  them,  for  they  were  closely  locked.  At 
ihe  si?ht  of  nis  favourite  anl  mysterious  labours,  he  paus- 
ed ;  he  «e*»mpd  distiirbeii  \n  his  mind,  while  he  felt  at  every 
moment  his  strcncrtn  decaying;  suddenly  he  raised  his 
fe«;b,c  hands  by  an  effort  of  firm  resolve,  burnt  his  papers, 
and  smiled  as  the  ereedy  Vulcan  licked  up  every  page. 
The  task  exhausted  his  remaining  strength,  and  he  soon 
afterwards  expired.  The  late  Mrs  Inchbald  had  written 
her  Ufe  in  several  volumes ;  on  b^^r  death-bed,  from  a  mo- 
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tiw  perhapi  of  too  much  delimfij  to  admit  of  aoy  arfiu- 


called  the  heroum  oTauthon. 

The  repabUc  of  lettara  has  aufiered  irreparable  loasas  bj 
ahipwrecks.  Guarino  Verooeee,  one  of  thoie  learned 
Itabaoe  wlio  travelled  through  Greece  for  the  recovery  of 
we,  bad  hUi  perseverance  repiad  by  the  acquisition  of 
many  valuable  works.  On  nis  return  to  Italy  he  was 
■hipwrecked,  and  unfortunately  for  himself  and  the  world, 
■ays  Mr  Roscoe,  he  lost  his  treasures!  So  pungent  was- 
his  grief  on  this  occasion  that^  according  to  the  relation  of 
one  of  his  couotrymeni  his  hair  became  suddenly  white. 

About  the  year  1700,  Hudde,  an  opulent  burgomaster 
of  Middlebuigh,  animated  solely  bv  literary  curioeity,  de- 
voted faimselt  and  his  fortune.  He  went  to  China  to  in- 
struct himself  in  the  language,  and  in  whatever  was  re- 
markable in  this  singular  people.  He  acquired  the  skill  of 
a  mandarine  in  that  difficult  language ;  nor  did  the  form  of 
his  Dutch  face  undeceive  the  physiognomists  of  China. 
He  succeeded  to  the  dignity  of  a  mandarine ;  he  travelled 
through  the  provinces  under  tlus  character,  and  returned 
to  Europe  with  a  collection  of  observations,  the  cherished 
labour  of  thirty  years ;  and  all  these  were  sunk  in  the  bot^ 
tomless  sea ! 

The  great  PineDian  library  after  the  death  of  its  iUus- 
tnous  possessor,  filled  three  vessels  to  be  conveved  to 
Nsfries.  Pursued  by  corsairs,  one  of  the  vessels  was 
taken;  but  the  pirates  fiiMing  nothing  on  board  but  books, 
they  threw  them  all  into  the  sea ;  such  was  the  fate  of  a 

E9at  portion  of  this  famous  library.    National  libraries 
ve  often  perished  at  sea,  from  the  circumstance  of  con- 
querors transporting  them  into  their  own  kingdoms. 

SOJOi  VOTXCBS  OF  LOST  WORKS. 

Although  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  critics  that  our  litera- 
ry losses  do  not  amount  to  the  extent  which  others  ima- 
gine, thev  are  however  much  greater  than  they  allow.  Our 
•everest  losses  are  felt  in  the  historical  province,  and  par- 
tienlariy  in  the  earliest  records,  which  might  not  have  been 
the  least  interestinsto  philosophical  curiosity. 

The  history  of  Phoenicia  by  Sancboniathan,  supposed 
to  be  a  contemporary  with  Solomon  is  only  known  to  us 
by  a  few  valuable  fragments  preserved  by  Eusebius.  The 
same  ill  fortune  attends  Manetho's  history  of  Egypt,  and 
Bero8tts*s  history  of  Chaldea.  The  researches  of  the 
philosopher  are  therefore  Umited :  and  it  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed that  the  histories  of  these  most  ancient  nations,  how- 
ever veiled  in  fables,  or  clouded  by  remoteness,  would 
have  presented  to  the  phikwopher  singular  objects  of  con- 
templation. 

Or  the  history  of  Polybius,  which  once  oontained  forty 
hooks,  we  have  now  only  five ;  of  the  historical  library  oif 
.Xodorus  Siculus,  fifteen  books  onhr  remain  out  of  forty ; 
and  half  the  Roman  antiouities  of  uiooysius  Halicamas- 
nensis  has  perished.  Or  the  eighty  books  of  the  history 
of  Dion  Cassius,  twenty-five  onnr  remain.  The  present 
opening  books  of  Ammianus  Maroellinus  is  entiued  the 
fourteenth.  Livy^s  history  consisted  of  one  hundred  and 
forty  books,  and  we  only  poesess  thirty-five  of  that  pleas- 
ing nistorian.  What  a  treasure  has  been  lost  in  the  thirty 
bcK>ks  of  Tacitus ;  little  more  than  four  remain.  Murphy 
elegantly  observes,  that  *  the  reijm  of  Titus,  the  delight  m 
human  aind,  is  totally  lost,  and  Domitian  has  escaped  the 
veageance  of  the  historian's  pen.'  Yet  Tacitus  m  firag- 
ments  ii  still  the  colossal  torso  <^  history.  >It  is  curious  to 
observe  that  Velleitis  Patercuhis,  of  whom  a  frafment  only 
has  reached  us,  we  owe  to  a  single  copy ;  no  oUier  having 
ever  been  discovered,  and  which  occasions  the  text  of  this 
historian  to  remain  incurably  corrupt.  Taste  and  criticism 
have  certaidy  incurred  an  irreparame  loss  in  that  TYeatm 
•»  Ae  oovses  oftht  Com^jftum  ofEhaqumeny  by  (Xuintilian; 
which  he  has  himself  notieed  vrith  so  much  satisfactimi  in 
his  *  Institutes.'  Petrarch  declares,  that  in  his  youth  he 
has  seen  the  works  of  Varro,  and  the  second  Decade  of 
Livy ;  but  all  his  endeavours  to  recover  them  were  (hnt- 


These  are  only  some  of  the  most  known  kwses  which 
have  oonirred  in  ine  republic  of  letters :  but  in  reading  con- 
temporary writers  we  are  perpetually  disoovenag  new  and 
iosportant  ones.  We  have  kwt  two  pvedooe  wwks  in  an- 
ment  biography ;  Varro  wrote  the  lives  of  seven  hundred 
ittttstrious  Romans,  and  Atticus,  the  friend  of  Cicero,  oom- 
poeed  another  on  the  actions  of  the  great  men  among  the 


Romans ;  these  works  were  enriched  with  portraits.  Whon 
we  consuier  that  these  writers  lived  familiarly  with  tba 
finest  seniuses  of  their  times,  and  were  opulent,  hospiti^ 
ble,  and  lovers  of  the  fine  aru,  their  biography  and  their 
portraits  are  felt  as  an  irreparable  loss  to  literature.  I 
suspect  likewise  we  have  had  great  losses  of  which  we  ara 
not  always  aware ;  for  in  that  curious  letter  in  which  the 
younger  Pliny  describes  in  so  interesting  a  manner  the 
sublime  industry,  for  it  seems  sublime  by  its  greatness,  of 
his  uncle  (Book  III,  Letter  V,  of  Melmouih's  transUition) 
it  appears  that  his  Natural  History,  that  vast  register  of 
the  wisdom  and  folly  of  the  ancients,  was  not  his  most  ez» 
traordinary  labour.  Among  his  other  works  we  find  a 
history  in  twenty  books,  which  has  entirely  perished.  We 
discover  also  the  woriis  of  writers,  which  oy  the  accounts 
of  them,  appear  to  have  equalled  in  genius  those  which 
have  descenued  to  us.  I  refer  the  curious  reader  to  such 
a  poet  whom  Pliny,  in  Book  I,  Letter  XVI,  has  feelingly 
described.  He  tells  us  that  *  his  works  are  never  out  or 
my  hands ;  and  whether  I  sit  down  to  write  any  thing  my- 
seifj  or  to  revise  what  I  have  already  wrote,  or  am  in  a  dis- 
position to  amuse  myself,  I  constantly  take  up  this  agree- 
able author ;  and  as  often  as  I  do  so,  he  is  stillnew.'  He 
had  before  compared  this  poet  to  Catullus ;  and  in  a  critic 
of  so  fine  a  taste  as  Pliny,  to  have  cherished  so  constant 
an  intercourse  with  the  writings  of  this  author,  indicates 
hi^  powers.    Instances  of  this  kind  firequenily  occur. 

The  lossea  which  the  poetical  world  has  sustained  are 
sufficiently  known  by  those  who  are  conversant  with  the 
few  invaluable  fragments  of  Menander,  who  woukl  have 
interested  us  much  more  than  Homer :  for  he  was  evident- 
ly the  domestic  poet,  and  the  lyre  he  touched  was  formed 
of  the  strings  of  the  human  heart.  He  was  the  painter  of 
manners,  and  the  historian  of  the  passions.  The  opinion 
of  Quintilian  is  confirmed  by  the  golden  fragments  pre* 
served  for  the  English  reader  in  the  elegant  versions  of 
Cumberland.  Even  of  ^^Eschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euri- 
pides, who  each  wrote  about  one  hundred  dramas,  seven 
only  have  been  preserved,  and  nineteen  of  Euripides.  Of 
the  one  himdrecl  and  thirty  comedies  of  Plautus,  we  only 
inherit  twenty  impeifect  ones. 

I  believe  tnat  a  philosopher  would  consent  to  k>w  any 
poet  to  regain  an  nistorian ;  nor  is  this  unjust,  for  some 
future  poet  may  rise  to  supply  the  vacant  place  of  a  lost 
poet,  but  it  is  not  so  with  tne  historian.  Fancy  may  be 
supplied ;  but  Truth  once  lost,  in  the  annals  of  manlnnd, 
leaves  a  chasm  never  to  be  filled ! 

quoDLiBXTs,  on  SCHOLASTIC  oisqvzsiTimra. 

Menage  observes  that  the  scholastio  questions  were 
called  Queitionef  Quodlibetiem ;  and  they  were  generally 
so  ridicmous  that  we  have  retained  the  word  ^nodUbtt  m 
our  vernacular  languaee,  to  express  any  thing  ridiculously 
subtile:  something  which  comes  at  length  to  be  distin- 
guished into  nothingness, 

'  With  all  ihe  rash  dexterity  of  wk.> 

The  history  of  the  scholastic  philosophy  might  furnish  a 
I^ilosophical  writer  with  an  instructive  theme ;  it  would 
enter  into  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  and  fill  a  niche  in 
our  literary  annals;  the  works  of  the  scholastioi,  with 
the  debates  of  these  ^uodUbetarianSf  would  at  once  show 
the  greatness  and  the  littleness  of  the  human  intellect ; 
for  though  they  often  degenerated  into  incredible  absurdi- 
ties, those  who  have  examined  the  works  of  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas and  Duns  Scotus  have  confessed  their  admiration  of 
that  Herculean  texture  of  brain  which  they  exhausted  in 
demolishing  their  aerial  fabrics. 

The  following  is  a  slight  sketch  of  the  sdiool  divmity. 

The  Christian  docmnes  in  the  primitive  ages  or  the 
gospel  were  adapted  to  the  simple  comprehension  of  the 
multitude ;  metaphysical  subtilties  were  not  even  employ- 
ed by  the  fethers,  of  whom  several  are  eloquent.  Even 
the  Homilies  explained  by  an  obvious  interpretation  sono 
scriptural  point,  or  inferred  by  artless  illustration  soma 
mmal  doctrine.  When  the  Arabians  became  the  only 
learned  people,  and  their  empure  extended  over  the  great- 
est part  of  the  known  worid,  they  impressed  their  own 
Snius  on  those  nations  with  whom  they  were  allied  aa 
ends,  or  reverenced  as  roasters.  The  Arabian  genma 
was  fond  of  abstruse  studies^  it  was  highly  metaphysical 
and  mathematiciU,  for  the  fine  arts  their  religion  md  not 
admit  them  to  cultivate;  and  it  appears  that  the  firal 
knowledge  which  modem  Europe  obtamed  of  Euclid  and 
Aristotle  was  through  the  medium  of  Latin  translationn 
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white  or  of  two  colours  ?  Was  his  linen  clean  or  foul  ? 
Did  he  appear  in  the  morning,  noon,  or  eventns  ?  What 
was  the  cofcnir  of  the  Virgin  Mark's  hair  ?  "Wm  she  ao- 
onainted  with  the  mechanic  and  liberal  arts  ?  Had  she  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Book  of  Sentences,  and  all  it 
contains  ?  that  is,  Peter  Lombard's  compilation  from  the 
works  of  the  Fathers,  written  1200  years  after  her  death. 
Bat  these  are  oolj  trifling  matters ;  they  also  agitated, 
Whether  when  during  her  conception  the  Virgm  was 
seated,  Christ  too  was  seated,  and  whether  when  she  laj 
down,  Christ  also  lay  down  ?  The  following  question  was 
a  favourite  topic  for  discussion,  and  thousand  of  the  acutest 
logicians,  through  more  than  one  century,  never  resolved 
it :  *  When  a  hog  is  carried  to  market  with  a  rope  tied 
•bout  its  neck,  which  is  held  at  the  other  end  by  a  man, 
whether  is  the  h^f  carried  to  market  by  the  rop9  or  the 
mam  7^ 

In  the  tenth  century  (says  Jortin  in  bis  Remarks  on 
Ecclesiastica]  History,  vol.  Y,  p.  17,)  aAer  long  and  in- 
effectual controversy  about  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in 
the  sacrament,  they  at  length  universally  agreed  to  strike 
a  peace !  Yet  it  must  not  be  imaffined  that  this  mutual 
moderation  and  forbearance  should  t>e  ascribed  to  the  pru- 
dence and  virtue  of  those  times.  It  was  mere  ignorance 
and  incapacipr  of  reasoning  which  kept  the  peace,  and  de- 
terred them  from  entering  into  debates  to  wnich  they  were 
unequal! 

Lord  Lyttleton  in  his  Life  of  Henry  II,  laments  the 
unhappy  effects  of  the  scholastic  philosophy  on  the  pro- 
gress of  the  human  mind.  The  minds  of  men  were  turned 
from  classical  studies  to  the  subtilties  of  school  divinity, 
which  Rome  encouraged  as  more  profitable  for  the  main- 
tenance of  her  doctrines.  It  was  a  ereat  misfortune  to 
religion  and  to  learning,  that  men  of  such  acute  under- 
standing as  Abelard  and  Lombard,  who  might  have  done 
much  to  reform  the  errors  of  the  church,  and  to  restore 
science  in  Europe,  should  have  depraved  both,  by  apply- 
ing their  admirable  parts  to  weave  those  cobwel»  of  sopnis- 
try,  and  to  confound  the  clear  simphcity  of  evangelical 
truths  by  a  false  philosophy  and  a  captious  logic 

FAMS  COmrEMlfED. 

All  men  are  fond  of  glorV}  and  even  those  philosophen 
who  write  against  that  noble  passion  prefix  their  namea  to 
their  own  works.  It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  the  au- 
thors of  two  rtligiou*  booka,  universally  received,  have  con- 
cealed their  names  from  the  world.  The  *  Imitation  of 
Christ'  is  attributed,  without  any  authority,  to  Thomas 
A'Ketnpis ;  and  the  author  of  the  *  Whole  Duty  of  Man' 
•till  remains  undiscovered.  Millions  of  their  books  have 
been  dispersed  in  the  christian  world. 

To  have  revealed  their  name$t  would  have  given  them 
as  much  worldly  fame  as  any  moralist  has  obtained — but 
they  contemned  it !  Their  religion  was  the  purest,  and 
raised  above  all  woridly  passions !  Some  profane  writers 
indeed  have  also  concealed  their  names  to  great  works, 
but  their  m<ftive9  were  of  a  very  different  cast. 

TBS  SIX  FOLLIES  OF  SCnClTCB. 

Nothing  is  so  capable  of  disordering  the  intellects  as  an 
utense  application  to  any  one  of  these  six  things :  the 
Quadrature  of  the  circle ;  the  Multiplication  of  the  Cube ; 
the  Perpetual  Motion ;  the  Philosophical  Stone  ;  Magic ; 
and  Judicial  Astrology.  In  youth  wo  may  exercise  our 
imacinatjoo  on  these  curious  topics,  merely  to  convince  us 
jf  their  impoesibiiity ;  but  it  shows  a  great  defect  in  judg- 
ment to  be  occupied  on  them  in  an  advanced  age.  *  It  is 
proper,  however,'  Fontenelle  remarks,  *  to  apply  one's  self 
to  these  inquiries :  because  we  find,  as  we  proceed,  many 
valuable  discoveries  of  which  wo  were  before  ignorant.' 
The  same  thought  Cowley  has  applied,  in  an  Mdress  to 
bis  mistress,  thus— 

*  Although  I  think  thou  never  wilt  be  found, 
Yet  I*m  resolved  tn  search  for  thee ; 

The  search  itself  rewards  the  pains, 
Bo  thoueh  the  chymisc  his  great  secret  miss, 
(For  neither  it  in  an  or  nature  far) 

Yet  things  well  worth  his  toils  he  i^atns ; 
And  does  his  charge  and  labour  pay 
With  good  unsought  experiments  by  the  way.' 

The  tame  thought  is  in  Donne.  Perhaps  Cowley  did 
not  suspect,  that  he  was  an  imitator.  IP'ontenelle  could 
not  have  read  either ;  bo  struck  out  the  thought  by  bis 
own  reflection ;  it  is  very  just.    Glauber  searched  long 


and  deeply  for  the  philosopher's  stone,  which  though  lie 
did  not  nnd,  yet  in  his  researches  he  discovered  a  very 
useful  purging  salt,  which  bears  his  name. 

Maopertuis,  in  a  Kttle  volume  of  letters  written  by  him, 
observes  on  the  Philosophical  Stoney  that  we  cannot  prove 
the  impossibility  of  obtaining  it,  but  we  can  easily  see  the 
folly  or  those  who  employ  their  time  and  money  in  seeking 
for  it.  This  price  is  too  great  to  counterbalance  the  little 
proi»ability  of^succeeding  m  it.  However  it  is  still  a  bantf 
ling  of  modern  chemistry,  who  has  nodded  very  affection- 
ately on  it !— Of  the  Perpetual  Motunif  he  shows  the  im- 
possibility, at  least  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  generally 
received.  On  the  Quadrature  of  the  Cirde,  he  says  he 
cannot  deckie  if  this  problem  is  resolvable  or  not ;  but  he 
observes,  that  it  is  very  useless  to  search  for  it  any  more 
since  we  have  arrived  by  approximation  to  such  a  point  of 
accuracy,  that  on  a  large  circle,  such  as  the  orbit  which 
the  earth  describes  round  the  sun,  the  ge(Hnetrician  will 
not  mistake  by  the  thickness  of  a  hair.  The  quadrature 
of  the  circle  is  still,  however,  a  favourite  game  of  some 
visionaries,  and  several  are  still  imagining  tnat  they  have 
discovered  the  perpetual  motion ;  the  Italians  nick-name 
them  fnatto  perpetuo ;  and  Bekker  tells  us  of  the  fi^e  of  one 
Hartmann  of  Leipsic,  who  was  in  such  despair  at  having 
passed  his  life  so  vainly,  in  studying  the  perpetual  motion, 
that  at  length  he  became  himself  one  in  the  long  letter  ot 
Erasmus,  by  means  of  the  fatal  triangle ;  that  is,  he  hanged 
himself;  for  the  long  letter  of  Erasmus  is  the  Gntkph  *  ^ 
which  is  imagined  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  suspen- 
sion of  an  unlucky  mortal. 

IMITATOBS. 

Some  writers,  usually  pedants,  imagine  they  can  supply 
by  the  labours  of  industry  the  deficiencies  of  nature.  It  is 
recorded  of  Paulus  Manutius,  that  he  frequently  spent  a 
month  in  writing  a  single  letter.  He  affected  to  imitate 
Cicero.  But  although  he  has  painfully  attained  to  some- 
thing of  the  elegance  of  his  style,  he  is  still  destitute  of  the 
native  graces  of  unafl^ected  composition.  He  was  one  of 
those  whom  Erasmus  bantered  in  his  Cieeronianoaf  so 
slavishly  devoted  to  Cicero's  style,  that  they  ridiculously 
employed  the  utmost  precautions  when  they  were  seizea 
by  a  Ciceronian  fit.  The  Noaopoaua  of  Erasmus  tells  us 
ot  his  devotion  to  Cicero ;  of  his  three  indexes  to  all  his 
words,  and  his  never  writing  but  in  the  dead  of  night ;  em- 
ploying months  upon  a  few  lines,  and  his  religious  venera- 
tion for  loonit,  with  his  total  indifference  about  the  sense. 

Le  Brun,  a  Jesuit,  was  a  single  instance  of  such  unhap- 
py imitation.  He  was  also  a  Latin  poet,  and  his  themes 
were  religious.  He  formed  the  extravagant  project  of  sub- 
stituting a  rdtgioua  Virgil  and  Omd  merely  by  adapting 
his  works  to  their  titles.  His  Chriatian  Fir^ consists,  like 
the  Pagan  Virgil  ofEdoguea,  Ckorgicaj  and  of  an  £iic  ol 
twelvebooks,  with  this  difference,  that  devotional  subjects 
are  substituted  for  fabulous  ones.  His  epic  is  the  Jgnaaadt 
or  the  pilgrimage  of  Saint  Ignatius.  His  Chiatian  Ovia 
is  in  the  same  taste ;  every  thing  wears  a  new  face.  The 
Epiatlea  are  pious  ones  ;  the  fhati  are  the  six  days  of  the 
Creation ;  the  Elegiea  are  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah ; 
a  poem  on  fAe  low  of  Qod  is  substituted  for  the  Art  of  love ; 
and  the  history  of  some  Converaiona  supplies  the  place  of 
the  JtfetomorpAoses?  This  is  much  in  the  style  of  those 
who  have  projected  the  substitution  6C  a  family  ShaJa^>eare  I 

A  poet  of  far  different  character,  the  elegant  Sannazarius, 
has  done  much  the  same  thing  in  his  poem  Departu  Ftr- 
ginua.  The  same  serrile  imitaUon  of  ancient  taste  appears. 
It  professes  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  Chriat^  yet  his  name 
is  not  once  mentioned  in  it.  The  Virgin  herself  is  styled 
apea  doorum  !  The  hope  of  the  Gods !  The  Incarnation 
is  predicted  by  JVoteus— Virgin,  instead  of  consulting  the 
aaered  writinga^  reads  the  SyhiUine  oraelea  !  Her  attend* 
ants  are  Dryada^  Nerdda,  ^.  This  monstrous  mixture 
of  polytheism,  with  the  mysteries  of  Christianity  appeared 
in  every  thing  he  had  about  him.  In  a  chapel  at  one  of  his 
country  seats  no  had  two  statues  placed  at  nis  tomb,  ulpoUb 
and  Minerva ;  catholic  piety  found  no  difficulty  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  as  well  as  in  innumerable  others  of  the  same 
kind,  to  inscribe  the  statue  cX  ApoUo  with  the  name  of  Da- 
vid, and  that  of  JMineroa  with  the  female  one  of  Judith  ! 

Seneca,  in  his  114th  Epistle,  gives  a  curious  literar/ 
anecdote  of  that  sort  of  imitation  by  which  an  inferior  mind 
becomes  the  monkey  of  an  original  writer.  At  Rome,  when 
Sallust  was  the  fashionable  writer,  short  sentences,  uncom- 
mon words,  and  an  obscure  brevity,  were  affected  as  so 
many  elrganci«*».     Arrwntius,  who  wrote  the  history  of  the 
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Panic  Wan,  MinAiUy  laboured  to  mutale  SalliMt.  Ez- 
presskHis  wluia  an  rare  in  Sallust  are  frequent  in  Amin- 
tio>|  and.  of  coorse,  without  the  motive  that  indaced  Sal- 
ost  to  anopt  them.  What  roee  natnrally  under  the  pen  of 
the  creat  historian,  the  nunor  one  must  lure  nm  after  with 
a  rimculoos  anxiety.  Seneca  adds  several  instances  of  the 
servile  affecution  of  Arruntius.  which  seems  much  Eke  those 
we  once  had  of  Johnson,  by  tne  undisceming  herd  of  his 
monkeys. 

One  cannot  but  smile  at  these  imifators ;  we  have  abound- 
ed with  them.  In  the  days  of  Churchill,  every  month  pro- 
duced an  effusian  which  tolerably  imitated  his  rough  and 
slovenly  versifioUioa,  hn  coarse  invective,  and  his  careless 
"  writy  but  die  fjenius  remained  with  the  fin^idi  Ju- 
.    Sterne  had  his  countless  multitude,  and  m  FieU- 

^  s  time,  Tom  Jones  produced  more  faasluds  in  wit  than 
the  author  could  ever  suspect.  To  such  Utcrary  echoes, 
the  reply  of  Phihp  of  Bftacedon  to  one  who  prided  himself 
en  i"»«>«»««g  the  notes  of  the  ni|htinsale,  may  be  applied ; 
*  I  preler  the  ni^tingale  herself  r  Even  the  most  snocem 
fill  of  this  imitating  tribe  must  be  doomed  to  share  the  &te 
of  Silius  Italicus  in  his  cold  imitation  of  Virgil,  and  Caw- 
thome  in  1^  empty  harmony  of  Pope. 

To  all  these  imitators  I  must  apply  aaArabian  anecdote. 
Sbn  Saad,  one  of  Mahomet's  amanuenses,  when  writing 
what  the  prophet  dictated,  cried  out  by  way  of  admirmtion 
— >Blesseo  beGod  the  best  creator!  Mahomet  approved  of 
the  expression,  and  desired  him  to  write  those  words  down 
also  as  part  of  the  inspired  passage.  The  consequence 
was  that  Ebn  Saad  began  lo  think  nimself  as  great  a  pn^ 
f^et  as  the  master,  and  took  upon  himself  to  imitate  the 
Koran  according  to  his  iancy  ;  but  the  imitator  got  him- 
self into  trouble,  and  only  escaped  with  life  by  filling  on 
his  knees,  and  solemnly  swearing  he  would  never  acain 
imitate  the  Koran,  for  which  he  was  sensible  God  nad 
never  created  him. 

cicnno's  PiTirs. 

*  I  should,*  says  Meoajm,  have  received  great  pleasure 
to  have  conversed  with  Cicero,  had  I  lived  in  his  time. 
He  must  have  been  a  man  verr  agreeable  in  conversation, 
since  even  Cesar  careftJIy  eofiectod  his  bom  msft.  Cicero 
has  boasted  of  the  great  actions  be  has  done  fbr  his  coud- 
tiy,  because  there  is  no  vanity  in  exulting  in  the  perform- 
ance of  our  duties ;  but  he  has  not  boasted  that  he  was  the 
most  ektquenl  orator  of  his  age,  though  he  certainly  was ; 
because  nothlig  is  mors  disgusting  tun  to  exult  in  our  in- 
tollccinal  powers*' 

Whatever  were  the  bom  mote  of  Cicero,  of  iHiich  few 
have  come  down  to  us,  it  is  certain  that  C'toero  was  an  ii^ 
veterate  punster ;  and  he  seems  to  have  been  more  ready 
with  them  than  with  repartees.  He  said  to  a  senator,  who 
was  the  son  of  a  tailor,  *  Bern  oeu  UHgitti,*  You  have 
touched  the  thin^  with  sharpness.  To  the  eon  of  a  cook, 
*Egog»e^tiU^ttre  fmAo.*    The  ancients  pronoimced 


wmm  and  9U091M  like  oo-&e.  which  alludes  to  the  Latin  eo» 
cut,  cook,  besides  the  ambicuity  of  ^e,  which  applies  to 
bnA  or  Isis  jiif .  A  Sidnan  suspected  of  being  a  Jew, 
nttesapted  to  get  the  cause  of  Verres  into  his  own  hands ; 
Ciosro,  who  knew  that  he  was  a  cieatuio  of  the  great 
edptii,  opposed  hini,  observing,  '  What  has  a  Jew  to  do 
with  swine's  flcsht*  The  Romans  called  a  boar  pig 
ssrrcs.  I  regret  to  afford  a  respectable  authority  for  f^ 
rsnsac  puns ;  but  to  have  degraded  his  adversaries  oy  such 
potty  personhties,  only  proves  that  Cicero's  taste  was  not 
•ninsite. 

There  is  somethingvery  original  in  Montague's 
of  this  great  man.    Cotton,  the  Frenchman's  tn 


translator, 


has  not  iU  expressed  the  peculiarities  of  hb  author,  though 
ho  has  blundered  on  a  material  expression. 

<  Boldly  to  confess  the  truth,  his  way  of  writing  and  that 
of  all  other  king-winded  authors,  app«ars  to  me  very  te- 
dious ;  for  his  arefooe,  definitions,  divisions,  and  e^molo- 
Ipss.  take  up  tlie  greatest  part  of  his  work,  whatever  there 
IS  01  life  ana  marrow,  is  sanoihered  and  lost  in  the  prepai*- 
tion.  When  I  have  spent  an  hour  in  reading  him,  which 
is  a  groat  deal  for  sse,  and  recollect  what  I  have  thence 
•ititteted  of  juice  and  substance,  for  the  most  part  I  find 
nothing  but  wind;  for  he  is  not  yet  come  to  the  arguments 
that  serve  to  his  purpose,  and  the  reason  that  maid  pro- 
periy  help  to  loose  the  knot  I  wooM  untie.  For  me,  who 
only  desired  to  become  more  wise,  not  more  learned  or  efo- 
qosnt,  these  logical  or  Aristotelian  disquisitions  of  poets 
aro  of  no  use.  I  fook  for  good  and  solid  reasons  at  the 
first  dash.    I  am  for  discourses  that  give  the  first  charge 


into  the  heart  of  the  doubu ;  his  languish  about  the 
ject,  and  delay  our  expectations.  Those  are  proper  for  thn 
schools,  for  the  bar,  and  for  the  pulpit,  where  we  have  let- 
sure  to  nod,  and  may  awake  a  quarter  of  an  hour  aftsr^ 
time  enough  to  find  again  the  thread  of  the  discourse,  b 
DBssary  to  speak  after  this  manner  to  judges,  whom  a 
has  a  desun,  right  or  wrong,  to  incline  to  favour  bin 
» ;  to  children  and  common  pe<^,  to  whom  a  warn 
must  say  all  be  can.  I  woukl  not  have  an  author  make  M 
his  business  to  render  me  attentive ;  or  that  he  should  erf 
out  fifty  times  O  jies  /  as  the  clerks  and  heralds  do. 

<  As  to  Cicero,  I  am  of  the  common  opinion  that,  learn" 
ing  excepted,  he  had  no  great  natural  parts.  Ho  was  a 
good  citizen,  of  an  affable  nature,  as  all  fat  heavy  asea 
— >(gras  H  gusisturs  are  the  words  in  the  original,  aseaai 
ing  perhaps  broad  jokers,  for  Cicero  was  not  mt)  such  as 
he  was,  usually  are ;  but  given  to  etmo,  and  had  a  nughty 
share  of  vanity  and  ambition.  Neither  do  I  know  how  to 
excuse  hhn  for  *K;iiirii>g  hig  poetry  fit  lo  be  published, 
'Tis  no  great  imperfection  to  write  ill  verses :  but  it  is  an 
iflspeifection  not  to  be  able  to  judge  how  unworthy  bod 
verses  were  of  the  glory  of  his  name.  For  what  concerns 
his  eloquence,  that  is  totally  out  of  coopaiison,  and  I  bo> 
lieve  wul  never  be  equalled. 

PRSFACES. 

A  prefoce  being  the  entrance  to  a  bonk,  shouM  invite 
by  iU  beauty.  An  elegant  porch  announces  the  splendour 
of  the  interior.  I  have  hboerved,  that  onhnary  uadiiis 
skip  Qf€k  these  little  elaborate  compositions.  The  ladies 
them  as  so  many  psges  lost,  which  aught  better 


be  employed  in  the  addition  of  a  picturesque 
tender  letter  to  their  novels.  For  my  part,  I  always  gather 
amusement  from  a  prefoce,  be  it  avrinrardly^  or  skilfiiRv 
written ;  for  dulnem,  or  iinpertinenee,  may  raise  a  laugh 
for  a  page  or  two.  A  preface  is  frequently  a  superior  coo- 
posttioo  to  the  work  itself;  fcr  long  before  the  days  of 
Johnson,  it  had  been  a  custom  with  many  authors  to  solicit 
for  this  department  of  their  work  the  oroamemal  contribu- 
tion of  a  man  of  genius.  Cicero  tells  his  fiiend  Atticas, 
that  he  had  a  volume  of  prefoces  or  iotrodociions  always 
ready  by  him  to  be  used  as  circumstances  required.  Tbesa 
must  have  been  like  our  periodical  essays.  A  good  pre- 
face is  as  essential  to  put  the  reader  into  good  humour,  as 
a  good  prologue  is  to  a  play,  or  a  fine  svmphony  to  an 
opera,  containing  something  analoeoos  to  the  work  itssif ; 
so  that  we  may  reel  its  want  as  a  oesire  not  elsewhere  to 
be  gratified.  The  Italians  call  the  preface  Jjt  salsa  dd  i>- 
6ro,  the  sauce  of  the  book,  and  if  well  seasoned  it  creates 
an  appetite  in  the  reader  to  devour  the  hook  itself.  A  pre- 
face badly  composed  prejudices  the  reader  against  the 
work.  Authors  are  not  equally  fortunate  in  these  little  in- 
troductions; some  can  compose  volumes  more  skilfally 
than  prefaces,  and  others  can  fimsh  a  prefoce  who  could 
never  be  capaUe  of  finishing  a  book. 

On  a  very  elegant  preface  prefixed  to  an  iO-written  book, 
it  was  observed  that  they  ought  never  to  have  oeoie  iogoA 
er  ;  a  sarcastic  wit  remarked  that  he  conridered  such  mor- 
ri^fss  were  allowable,  for  they  were  noC  of  kin. 

In  prefaces  an  afiected  haughtiness  or  an  affected  hu- 
mility are  like  despicable.  There  is  a  deficient  dignity  in 
Robertson's  ;  but  the  haughtiness  is  now  to  our  purpose. 
This  is  called  by  the  French  <X«  Morgm  fitteroire,'  the 
surly  pomposity  of  literature.  It  is  sometimes  used  by 
writers  who  have  succeeded  in  their  first  work,  while  tha 
failure  of  thdr  subsequent  productions  appears  to  have 
given  them  a  literary  hypochondriasm.  Dr  Armstrow, 
after  his  classical  poem,  never  shook  hands  cordially  wim 
the  public  for  not  relidiing  his  barren  labours.  In  the 
pr^ato  to  his  lively  *  Sketches'  he  tells  us,  *  he  couM  give 
them  much  bokler  strcAes  as  well  as  more  octicate  touches, 
but  that  he  drtatU  the  danger  of  wriimg  too  teetf,  and  feels 
the  value  of  his  own  labour  too  sensible  to  bestow  it  upon 
the  mobUify.  This  is  pure  milk  compared  to  the  gall  in 
the  fnfoca  to  his  poems.  There  he  tells  us,  *  that  at  last 
he  has  taken  the  troohU  to  eoBeet  tkem  !  What  he  has  de- 
stroyed would,  |irobaUy  enough,  have  been  better  received 
by  the  great  majority  ofroadero.  But  he  has  always  moot 
heartihf  detpioed  tJmr  opmioH,*  These  prefaces  remind 
one  ol'^the  prologi  galeatit  prefoces  with  a  helmet !  as  St 
Jerome  entitles  the  one  to  ois  Version  of  the  Scriptures. 
These  armod  prrfaet$  were  fbrinerly  very  common  in  tho 
age  of  literary  controversy ;  for  half  the  bunnem  of  an  au- 
thor consisted  then,  either  in  replying  or  anticipatiaf  ^ 
reply  to  the  attacks  of  his  opponent. 
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Profaen  oagfat  to  be  dated,  as  these  beoooie  after  a  t 
aeries  of  editions  leading  and  useful  circumstanees  in  lite- 
rarv  history. 

Fuller  with  quaint  humoar  obeerres  on  Indexee— '  An 
Index  is  a  necessary  implement  and  no  impediment  of  a 
book,  except  in  the  same  sense,  wherein  the  carriagea  of 
an  army  are  termed  /mpsdimente.  Without  this,  a  large 
author  is  bat  a  labyrinth  without  a  due  to  direct  the  reader 
therein.  I  confess  there  is  a  laxy  kind  of  learning  which 
u  onfy  Indieai;  when  scholars  (like  adders  which  only  bite 
the  horse's  heels)  nibble  but  at  the  tables,  which  are  mIms 
hbronan^  neglecting  the  body  of  the  book.  But  though  the 
idle  deserre  no  crtttchv(lel  not  a  staff  be  used  by  them,  but 
on  them,)  pity  it  is  the  weary  shouM  be  denied  the  benefit 
thereof,  and  industrious  scholars  prohibited  the  aocommoda^ 
tion  of  an  index,  most  used  by  tbose  who  most  pretend  to 
contemn  it. 

THS  AirciKirrs  Airo  modbrits. 

Frequent  and  violent  disputes  have  arisen  on  the  sub- 
iect  of  me  preference  to  be  given  to  the  ancients,  or  the  mo- 
dems. The  controversy  of  Perranh  and  Boileau  make  a 
considerable  figure  m  French  bteratnre ;  the  last  of  whom 
sakl  that  the  ancients  had  been  modems,  but  that  it  was  by 
no  means  clear  the  modems  wouU  become  ancients.  The 
dispute  extended  to  England ;  Sir  WiUiam  Temple  raised 
evep  his  gentle  indolence  against  the  bold  attacks  of  the 
rough  Wotton.  The  Uterary  world  was  pestered  and  tir- 
ed with  this  dispute,  which  at  length  got  mto  the  hands  of 
imolence  and  ignorance.  Swift's  <  BatUe  of  the  Books,' 
by  his  irresistible  vein  of  keen  satire,  seems  to  have  laid 
this  *  porturbed«piriU'  Tet,  surely,  it  had  been  better  if 
these  acrid  and  absurd  controveniea  bad  never  discraced 
the  republic  of  letters.  The  advice  of  Sidonius  ApoUinaris 
is  excellent ;  he  says,  that  we  should  read  the  ancients 
with  rstped,  and  the  modems  without  snoy. 

BOMS  UrOEiriODS  TH0t70BT8« 

Apufeius  calls  these  nedc4terchiefs  so  glassy  fine,(may  I 
so  express  myself?)  which  in  veiling,  discover  the  beauti- 
flil  bosom  of  a  woman,  ventem  texiuem ;  which  may  be 
translated  loeven  at.  It  is  an  expression  beautifiiUy  fimciful. 

A  Greek  poet  wrote  this  mscription  for  a  statue  of 
Nnbo- 

The  Oods,  from  living  turned  me  to  stone : 
Praxiteles,  from  itone,  restored  me  to  life. 

P.  Commire,  s  pleasing  writer  of  Latin  verse,  ssys  of  the 
fli^t  of  a  butterfly, 

Florero,  patares  nare  per  ]k|uldum  isthera. 
It  FLIES,  and  swims  a  flower  in  Ikjoid  air ! 

Voitare,in  addressing  Cardinal  Richelieu,  says,— How 
much  more  affecting  is  it  to  hear  one's  praises  from  the 
mouth  of  the  peo^^  than  from  that  of  the  poete. 

Cervantes,  with  an  elevation  of  sentiment,  observes 
that  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  which  princes  possess 
above  other  men,  is  that  of  being  attended  by  servants  as 
great  as  themselves. 


•Lususque  salesquo. 


Bed  lectos  pelago,  quo  Yeous  orta,  sales. 

TWs  is  written  by  a  modem  Laim  poet ;  but  is  in  Plu- 
tan:h,in  thecomparisonof  Aristophanes  and  Menander; 
<  In  the  comedies  of  Menander  there  is  a  natural  and  divine 
salt,  as  if  it  proceeded  from  that  sea  where  Venus  took  her 
birth,'  This  beautiful  thought,  obsenres  Monnoye,  has 
been  employed  by  seven  or  eight  modern  writen. 

Seneca,  amongst  many  strained  sentiments,  and  trivial 
points,  has  frequently  a  nappy  thought.  As  this  on  anger : 
« I  wish  that  the  ferocity  ol  this  passion  could  be  spent  at  its 
first  appearance,  so  that  it  might  injure  but  once;  as  in  the 
case  of  the  bee,  whose  sting  is  destroyed  for  ever  at  the 
first  puncture  it  occasions. 

Arisicnetus  says  of  a  beauty,  that  she  seemed  mom 
beautiful  when  drtmd;  yet  not  lessbeautiftd  when  tmdrea- 
asdL  Of  tew  beauties  he  says,  <  they  yielded  to  the  Grace* 
only  in  wanber,* 

Menage  has  these  two  terse  and  pointed  bnes  on  the  po^• 
trait  of  a  lady— 

*  Ce  portrait  resemble  k  la  belle, 
n  est  insensible  oomme  elle  !* 


oos  sympathy  of  two  lovers.    A  princess  is  relating  to  bar 
aimfimte  the  birth  of  her  passion : 

*  £t  comme  an  jeunc  coBur  est  blentot  enflamme, 
n  me  vH,  11  m*alma,  je  le  vis,  I*almal.* 

Boon  Is  the  youtbftil  heart  by  psssion  moved : 
He  saw,  ana  loved  me— him  I  saw,  and  loved. 

Calderon  is  more  extravagant  still ;  he  says  on  a  similar 

occasion  <~ 

*r  saw  and  I  loved  her  so  nearly  together,thai  I  do  not  know 
if  I  saw  her  efore  I  loved  her,  or  loved  her  before  I  saw  her.  * 

An  old  French  poet,  Pichoa,  in  bis  imitation  of  Bonarel- 
li's  Ftlb  de  Sciro,  has  this  ingenious  thought.  A  nymph  is 
discovered  by  her  lover,  faintmg  under  an  unbrageous  oak 
—the  conflict  of  beauty  and  horror  is  described  by  a  pretty 
conoeit^^ 

<  81  Pamoar  ss  mooroit,  on  dirok,  le  void ! 
£t  si  la  mort  aimoit,  on  la  peindroit  ainsi. 
If  Love  were  dying,  we  should  think  him  here ! 
If  Death  could  love,  he  would  be  pictured  thus! 

The  same  lover  consents  at  length  that  his  mistress  shall 
love  his  rival,  and  not  inelegantly  expresses  his  feelings  io 
the  perplexed  situation. 

*  Je  veux  blen  que  ton  ame  ua  doable  amour  s'assemble 
Tu  peux  aimer  sans  crime  Aminte  et  Nise  ensemble } 
Et  lors  que  le  Irenes  flnira  mes  douleurs 
Avoir  pour  Pun  oies  feux,  et  pour  Pautre  despleaiea.* 

Yes  with  a  doable  love  thy  soul  may  bum  \ 
Oh  'tis  no  crime  to  love  Aminte  and  Kise  ! 
And  when  in  mv  last  hour  my  srief  shall  ckwe. 
Give  one  your  nres,  and  give  the  other  tears ! 

It  was  said  of  Petronius,  that  he  was  para  imjpmita»f 
purely  impure  :  jnira,  because  of  his  stylo ;  imparotas,  be- 
cause of  his  obscenities.  ^ 

Qiiam  muUa !  qwan  paudee !  is  a  fine  expreasion,  which 
was  employed  to  characteriae  a  concise  style  pregnant 
with  meaning. 

How  tenderiy  does  Tasso,  in  one  verse,  describe  his 
Olindo !  So  much  love  and  so  much  modesty ! 
<  Brama  assal,  poco  spera,  nulla  chiede. 

An  exquisite  verse,  which  Hoole  entirely  passes  over  in 
his  version,  but  which  Fairfax's  finer  feelings  preserves  : 

- *  He;  fall  of  bashfulness  and  truth. 

Loved  roueh,  hoped  little,  and  desired  naught.* 

It  was  said  of  an  exquisite  portrait,  that  to  judge  by  tha 
eye  it  did  not  want  speech  ;  ibr  this  only  could  be  detected 
by  the  ear. 

Manca  11  parlar ;  di  vivo  altro  non  chiedl : 
Ne  manca  questo  ancor,  8'agU  occhl  credit. 

Perrault  has  very  poetically  informed  us,  that  the  an* 
cionts  were  ignorant  of  the  circulation  of  the  Mood— 

<. Ignorolt  jufqu'aux  route  certalnes 

Du  meadre  vivant  qui  coule  dans  les  veinee. 
Unknown  to  them  what  devious  course  maintains 
The  live  meander  flowhig  io  their  veins. 
An  Italian  poet  makes  a  lover  who  has  survived  his  mis* 
tress  thus  sweetly  express  himself—* 

*  Piango  la  sua  morte,  e  ia  mia  vIul* 
Much  I  deplore  her  death,  and  much  my  UTo. 
It  has  been  usual  for  poets  to  say,  that  rivers  flow  to  con- 
vey their  tributary  suvams  to  the  sea.  This  figure,  being 
a  mark  of  subjection  proved  offensive  to  the  patriotic  Tasso, 
and  he  has  ingeniously  said  of  the  nver  JPo,  because  of  its 
rapidity— 

<Pare 
Che  portl  guerra,  e  non  tribute  al  mare.* 

See  rapid  Po  to  Ocean's  empire  bring 

A  war,  and  not  a  tribute,  from  his  spring ! 

BAni.T  pnnmira. 
There  is  some  probability  that  this  art  originated  ia 
China,  where  it  was  practised  long  before  it  was  known  ia 
Europe.  Some  European  traveller  might  have  miportad 
the  hml.  That  the  Romans  did  not  practise  the  art  or 
printing  cannot  but'  excite  our  astonishment,  since  they 
really  possessed  the  art,  and  may  be  said  to  have  enjoyad 
it.  unconscious  of  their  rich  possession.    I  have  seen  Ro- 


In  this  portrait,  my  fair,  thy  rvsemblance  I  see ; 
An  tnssoslble  charmer  it  is— just  like  thee  I 


A  Freadi  poet  has  admirably  expressed  the  nstanUne- 


man  stereotypes,  or  printing  immoveable  Ivpes  with  which 
they  sumped  their  pottery.  How  in  daily  praetismg  tha 
art  though  confined  to  this  object,  it  did  not  occur  to  so 
ingenious  a  people  to  print  their  literary  works,  is  not  rasdy 
to  be  accounted  for.    Did  the  wise  and  grave  senate  dread 
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tlio«e  iPconTwmeDCCT  which  ittendad  if  mdwcrimiiiato  vmel 
Or  Mriiaps  they  did  not  care  to  deprive  eo  large  a  body  aa 
their  acribea  of  tiieir  bnsineai.  Notahintof  tbeartitaelf 
appears  in  their  writinn. 

When  first  the  art  o?  printing  waa  discotcfed,  they  only 
■ade  ose  oTooe  side  ofa  leaf;  they  had  not  yet  found  out 
the  expedient  of  impreastnc  the  otiier.  SpecBncm  of  these 
eariy  printed  books  are  in  his  Majesty's  and  Lord  Spen- 
eer's  Ubraries.  Afterwards  they  thoogfat  of  pasting  the  Naak 
aides,  which  made  them  appear  like  one  leaf.  Theirblocks 
were  made  of  soft  woods,  and  their  letters  were  carred ; 
hot  Ireqaently  breaking,  the  expense  and  trouble  of  earring 
and  ^mnc  new  letters  suggerted  our  moveable  typee,wfaich 
have  produced  an  almost  miraculous  celerity  m  this  art. 
Our  modem  stereotype  consists  of  entire  pages  of  solid 
blocks  of  metal,  and  not  beine  liable  to  break  uke  the  soft 
wood  at  first  used,  is  profitaMy  employed  for  works  which 
rr<|aire  to  be  perpetually  reprinteo.  Printing  on  carved 
blocks  of  wood  most  hare  greatly  retarded  the  iwogress  of  1 
muversal  knotriedge ;  fiir  one  set  of  types  couki  ony  have 
produced  one  work,  whereas  it  now  serves  for  hondreds. 

When  their  editions  were  intended  to  be  curious,  they 
omitted  to  print  the  first  letter  ofa  chapter,  for  which  thev 
left  a  blank  space,  that  it  might  be  painted  or  illuminates, 
to  the  fancy  of  the  purchaser.  Several  ancient  volumes  of 
these  early  tinms  have  been  found  where  these  letters  are 
wanting,  as  they  neef  ected  to  have  them  printed. 

The  miiial  carveu  letter,  which  is  generally  a  fine  wood- 
cut, among  our  printed  books,  is  evidently  a  remains  or 
hnitatioo  ofthese  ornaments.  Among  the  very  earliest  books 
printed,  which  were  religious,  the  Poor  Man's  Bible  has 
wooden  cuts  in  a  coarse  style,  without  ihe  least  shadowing 
or  eroosmg  of  strokes,  and  these  they  inelegantly  daubed 
over  with  colours,  which  they  termed  illuminating  and  sold 
at  a  dieap  rate  to  those  who  oooU  not  afford  to^purchase 
costly  missals,  elegantly  written  and  painted  on  vellum. 
Spedmois  ofthese  rude  efforts  of  illununated  prints  may 
be  seen  in  Struu*s  Dictionary  of  Engravers.  The  Bodleian 
hbrary  possesses  the  originals. 

In  the  productions  of  eariy  printing  may  be  distinguished 
the  various  splendid  edttioos  they  nmde  of  Prrmenor 
Prmf«r-h9eka.  They  were  embelushed  with  cots  finished 
in  a  moat  elegant  taste ;  many  of  them  were  ludicrous,  and 
several  were  obscene.  In  one  of  them  an  angel  is  repr^ 
aented  crowning  the  Yiigin  Mary,  and  God  the  Father 
hiamelf  assisting  at  the  ceremony.  Sometimea  St  Michael 
in  overcoming  Satan ;  and  sometimes  St  Anthony  is  attadc- 
ad  by  various  devils  of  the  most  clumsy  forms  not  of  the 
grotesi^oe  and  limber  fitmily  of  Callot! 

Printmf  was  gradoaUypractised  throughout  Europe  from 
the  ymir  144D  to  1600.  Cazton  and  hb  successor  Wynkyn 
de  Worde,  were  our  own  earliest  printers.  Caxton  was 
a  wealthy  merchant,  who  in  1464,  oeing  sent  by  Edward 
IV,  to  negotiate  a  commercial  treaty  with  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  retonwd  to  his  country  with  this  invaluable  art. 
Notwithstanding  his  m^cantile  habita  he  possessed  a 
hterarv  taste,  and  his  first  work  waa  a  translation  from  a 
Frendi  historical  miscellany. 

The  tradition  of  the  devd  and  Dr  Faustua  waa  derived 
from  tiie  odd  circumstance  in  which  the  BiUea  of  the  first 
priater,Post,a|^»eared  to  the  world.  When  he  had  discover- 
ed this  new  art,  and  printed  oflTa  considerable  number  of  co- 
pies  of  the  bible.to  imitate  those  which  were  commonly  aoM 
m  Mss,  he  undertook  the  sale  of  them  at  Paris.  It  was  his 
mtcrest  to  conceal  this  discovery,  and  to  pass  oflThis  printed 
copies  for  ms.  But  as  he  was  enabled  to  sell  Ids  bibles  at 
alxty  crownSfWhye  the  other  scribes  demanded  five  hundred, 
this  raised  universal  astonishment ;  and  still  more  when  he 
produced  copies  aa  fast  as  they  were  wanted,  and  even  low- 
ered his  price.  The  imifomuty  of  the  copies  increased 
wonder.  Informations  were  given  in  to  the  macistratea 
against  him  as  a  magioan ;  and  in  searching  hk  lodgings 
a  great  number  of  copies  were  found.  The  red  ink,  and 
Fust's  red  ink  is  peculiariv  brilliant ;  which  embellidied  hia 
copies  was  said  to  be  his  Uood;  and  it  was  solemnly  adjudg- 
ed that  he  was  in  league  with  the  devil.  Fust  was  at 
length  oblised  to  save  himself  from  a  bonfire,  to  reveal  his 
art  to  the  Pariiament  of  Paris,  who  discharged  him  from 
all  prosecution  in  consideration  of  this  useful  invention. 

When  the  art  of  printing  was  established,  it  became  the 
gkiry  of  the  learned  to  be  conectors  of  the  press  to  eminent 
printers.  Physidans,  lawvers,  and  bbhops  themselves,  oc- 
eopied  thu  department.  The  printers  then  added  freqoent- 
^  to  their  name  those  of  the  correctwi  of  the  press ;  and 


scfitions  ware  theo  valued  aceocding  to  the  aWifiai  of  tha 


Hie  jwwss  of  books  in  these  times  were  eoondared  asaa 
olHect  worthy  of  the  animadversioBB  of  the  highest  powna. 
Tnis  anxiety  in  favour  of  the  stndions,appearB  firom  ^privi- 
lege of  Pope  Leo  X,  to  Aldus  Maautitts  lor  printing  varro, 
dated  1553,  aigned  cardinal  Bessbo.  AMus  is  exhorted  to 
put  a  UMderate  price  on  the  work,  lest  the  Pope  sbouU 
withdraw  the  privilege,  and  accord  it  to  others. 

Robert  Stephens,  one  of  the  eariy  printers  surpassed  in 
correctness  those  who  exercised  the  same  profession.  Itis 
said  that  to  render  his  editions  Immaculate,  he  hung  op  the 
proofii  in  public  places  and  generously  recompensed  those 
who  were  so  fortunate  aa  to  detect  an  errata. 

Plantin,  though  a  learned  man,  is  more  famous  as  a  print- 
er. His  printing-office  daims  our  admiration :  it  was  one 
of  the  wonders  of  Europe.  This  grand  boikling  was  the 
diief  ornament  of  the  city  (^Antwerp.  Magnificent  in  its 
structure,  it  presented  to  the  spectator  a  countl«*ss  number 
of  presses,  characters  of  all  figures  and  all  nzes,  matricea 
to  cast  letters,  and  all  other  printing  materials ;  which  BaQ- 
let  assures  us  amounted  to  immense  sums. 

In  Italy,  the  three  Manulii  were  more  sdidtous  of  eor- 
rectioos  and  illustrations  than  of  the  beauty  of  their  printing. 
It  was  Um  character  of  the  scholar,  not  of  the  printer,  of 
which  they  were  ambitioos. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  our  publishers  are  not  lite- 
rary men.  Among  the  learned  printers  forroeriy  a  book 
was  valued  because  it  came  from  the  presses  of  an  Aldua 
or  a  Stephens  and  even  in  our  time  the  names  of  Bowyer 
and  Do(wey  sanctioned  a  work.  Pelissnn  in  his  history  of 
the  Frendi  academy  tells  us  that  Camusat  was  selected  aa 
their  bookseller  from  his  reputation  for  publishing  only 
valuable  works.  He  was  a  man  of  some  literature  and  good 
sense,  and  rarely  printed  an  indifferent  work ;  when  we 
weie  young  I  recollect  that  we  always  made  it  a  rule  lo 
purchase  his  publications.  Hts  name  was  a  test  of  the  good- 
ness of  the  work.  A  publisher  of  this  character  would  be  of 
the  greatest  utility  to  the  literary  world :  at  home  he  would 
induce  a  number  of  ingenious  men  to  become  authors,  for  it 
wouM  be  honourable  to  be  inscribed  in  his  catalogue ;  and 
it  would  be  a  direction  for  the  continental  reader. 

So  valuable  a  union  of  learning  and  printing  did  not; 
unfortunately,  last.  The  printers  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury became  less  charmed  with  glory  than  with  gain.  Their 
correctors  and  their  letters,  erinced  as  bltle  delicacy  d 
choice. 

The  invention  of  what  is  now  called  the  haSe  letter  in 
printing  was  made  by  Aldus  Manniius,  to  whom  learning 
owes  modi.  He  observed  the  many  inconveniences  result- 
ing from  the  vast  number  of  abbreviations  which  were  then 
so  frequent  among  the  printers,  that  a  book  was  difficult  to 
understand :  a  trealbe  was  actuallv  written  on  the  art  of 
reading  a  printed  book,  and  this  ad^essed  to  the  learned ! 
He  contrived  an  expedient,  by  which  these  abbreviations 
might  be  entirely  got  rid  of,  and  yet  books  suffer  little  in- 
crease in  bulk.  This  he  effected  by  introducing  what  is 
now  called  /CoZie  letter,  though  it  formerly  was  distinguish- 
ed by  the  name  of  the  inventor,  hence  called  the  Aldine. 

XUIATA. 

Besides  the  ordinarT  crrots,  which  happened  in  printing 
s  work,  others  have  been  purposely  committed  toat  the 
crrofa  may  contain  what  is  not  permitted  to  appear  in  the 
body  of  the  work.  Wherever  the  Inquiaition  had  any  pow- 
er, particulariy  at  Rome,  it  waa  not  silowed  to  employ  the 
word/otem,  orfata,  in  any  book.  An  author,  desirous  of 
osiiig  the  latter  word  adroitly  invented  this  scheme :  he 
had  printed  in  his  bookybeto,  and,  in  the  errufa,  he  put  for 
/oeCa,  read /ola. 

Scarron  has  done  the  same  thing  on  another  occasion. 
He  bad  composed  s«ne  verses,  at  the  head  of  which  he 
placed  this  dedication. — A  GuUUmelte^  (Xeiau  dt  ma 
Sttur  ;  but  baring  a  quarrel  with  Yaa  sister  he  malidously 
put  into  the  errala,  instead  of  C^Ucnae  de  ma  Sam-,  read 
ma  Ckienme  de  Sonar. 

Lully  at  the  dose  of  a  bad  prdogoe  sak),  the  word  Jhi 
dupnhgue  was  an  errstesi,  it  shouM  have  been^  dupro-' 
hgue. 

In  a  book,  there  was  printed  2ei2oc(eJlfersl.  A  wag  put 
into  the  aratOf  tor  Is  dode  Mord,  read  U  dodtmr  Mord. 
This  Mord  was  not  the  first  doctew  not  dode. 

When  a  fanatic  published  a  mystical  work  full  of  unin- 
telligible raptures,  and  which  he  entitled  />•  IkBctn  de 
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rEnrit,  it  was  proposed  to  print  in  bis  orraU,  for  JkUeff 
nBdJEkUret. 

When  the  author  of  an  idle  and  imperfect  book  ended 
witk  the  usual  phrase  of  etttra  denderantwr,  one  altered  it 
non  dttidemntur  md  dmuU ;  the  rest  is  wanimg,  but  not 
tearUed. 

At  the  close  of  a  sill^  book,  the  author  as  usual  printed 
the  word  rims — A  wit  put  this  among  the  errata,  with 
this  pointed  couplet ; 

Finis !  an  eiror,  or  a  He,  my  fHeod ! 

In  writing  foolish  books— ihere  is  no  End ! 

In  the  year  1561,  was  printed  a  work,  entitled  the  Ana- 
tomy of  the  Mass.  It  is  a  thin  octavo,  of  17t  pages,  and 
it  is  accompanied  by  an  Errata  of  15  pages !  The  editor, 
a  pious  monk,  informs  us  that  a  very  serious  reason  in- 
duced him  to  undertake  this  task :  for  it  is,  says  he,  to 
forestall  the  artifiua  of  Satan,  He  supposes  that  the  Deyil, 
to  ruin  the  fruit  of  this  work,  employed  two  very  malicious 
frauds :  the  first  before  it  was  printed,  by  drenchini;  the 
Mss  in  a  kennel,  and  haring  reduced  it  to  a  roost  pitiable 
Btate^  rendered  several  parts  illenbie:  the  second,  in 
obligmg  the  printers  to  commit  such  numerous  blunders, 
never  yet  etjualled  in  so  small  a  work.  To  combat  this 
double  machmation  of  Satan  he  was  obliged  carefully  to 
re-peruse  the  work,  and  to  form  this  singular  list  of  the 
blunders  of  printers  under  the  influence  of  the  Devil.  All 
this  he  relates  in  an  advertisement  prefixed  to  the  Errata, 

A  furious  controversy  rased  between  two  famous  scho- 
lars from  a  very  laughable  out  accidental  Erratum ;  and 
threatened  senous  consequences  to  one  of  the  parties. 
Plavicny  wrote  two  letters  criticising  rather  freely  a  poly- 
glot Bible  edited  by  Abraham  Ecchellensis.  As  this  learned 
editor  had  sometimes  censured  the  labours  of  a  friend  of 
Flavigny,  this  latter  applied  to  him  the  third  and  fif\h  verses 
of  the  seventh  chapter  of  St  Matthew,  which  he  printed  in 
I^tin.  Ver.  S.  Quid  tidea  fettueam  in  ocvlo  Jratria  ltd, 
•f  trabem  in  ocuLO  teo  non  videa.  Ver.  5.  Ejteeprimum 
trd)em  de  oculo  fiio,  et  tune  viddna  ejicere  featueam  da 
ocuLO  fratria  tui.  Ecchellensis  opens  his  reply  by  ac- 
cusing Flavigny  of  an  enormoua  crime  committed  in  this 
passage;  attempting  to  correct  the  sacred  text  of  the 
Evanjjielist,  and  daringly  to  reject  a  word,  while  he  sup- 
plied Its  place  by  another  as  tmjnoua  as  obaeene !  This 
crime,  exaggerated  with  all  the  virulence  of  an  angry  de- 
claimer,  closes  with  a  dreadful  accusation.  Flavigny's 
morals  are  attacked,  and  his  reputaticm  overturned  by  a 
horrid  imputation.  Yet  all  this  terrible  reproach  is  only 
founded  on  an  Erratum!  The  whole  arose  from  the 
printer  having  neglisenily  suflfered  the  Jirat  Utter  of  the 
word  Oeulo  to  have  dropped  from  the  form,  when  he  hap- 
pened to  touch  a  line  with  his  finger  which  did  not  stand 
straight !  He  published  another  letter  to  do  away  the  im- 
putation of  Ecchellensis ;  but  thirty  years  afterwards  his 
rage  against  the  negligent  printer  was  not  extinguished ; 
Certiun  wits  were  always  reminding  him  of  it. 

One  of  the  most  egresious  of  all  literary  blunders  is  that 
of  the  edition  of  the  v  uTgate,  by  Sextus  V.  His  bofiness 
carefully  superintended  every  sheet  as  it  passed  through 
the  press ;  and,  to  the  amazement  of  the  worid,  the  wwk 
remained  without  a  rivaK— it  swarmed  with  errata!  A 
mnltitode  of  scraps  were  printed  to  paste  over  the  errone- 
ous passages,  in  order  to  give  the  true  text.  The  book 
makes  a  whimsical  appearance  with  these  patches ;  and 
the  heretics  exulted  in  this  demonstration  of  papal  infalli- 
bility !  the  copies  were  called  in,  and  violent  attempts 
made  to  suppress  it ;  a  few  still  remain  for  the  raptures  of 
the  biblical  collectors ;  at  a  late  sale  the  bible  of  Sextus 
V,  fetched  above  sixty  guineas— not  too  much  for  a  mere 
book  of  blunders'/  The  worM  was  highly  amused  at  the 
bull  of  the  editorial  Pope  prefixed  to  the  first  volume, 
which  excommunicates  all  printers  who  in  re-printing  the 
work  should  make  any  alteration  in  the  text. 

In  a  version  of  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul  into  the  Ethiopic 
Jhnguage,  which  proved  to  be  full  of  errors,  the  editors  al- 
lege a  very  good-humoored  reasMi— '  They  who  printed 
the  work  could  not  read,  and  we  could  not  print ;  they 
helped  us,  and  we  helped  them,  as  the  blind  helps  the 
blind.' 

A  prmter's  widow  in  Germany,  while  a  new  edition  of 
the  Bible  was  printing  at  her  nouse,  one  night  took  an 
opportunity  of  going  into  the  office,  to  alter  that  sentence 
of  subjection  to  her  husband,  pronounced  upon  Eve  in 
Genesis,  Chap.  8.  v.  16.  She  took  out  the  two  first  let- 
ters of  the  word  Hsrr,  and  subititated  Na  in  theu*  place 


thus  alteruu  the  sentence  from '  and  he  shall  be  thy  Lobo,* 
(JSerr)  to  *and  he  shall  be  thy  Fool,'  (JVorr.)  It  is 
said  her  life  paid  for  this  intentional  erratum ;  and  that 
some  secreted  copies  of  this  edition  have  been  bought  up 
at  enormous  prices. 

We  have  an  edition  of  the  Bible,  known  by  the  name  of 
TAe  vinegar  BMe ;  from  the  erratum  in  the  title  to  the  20th 
Chap,  of  St  Luke,  in  which, '  Parable  of  the  Fineyard,'  is 
printed  *  Parable  of  the  Vinegar,*  It  was  printed  m  1717, 
at  the  Clarendon  press. 

We  have  had  another,  where  *  Thou  shalt  comndt  adul- 
tery' was  printed,  omitting  the  negation ;  which  occasioned 
the  archbishop  to  lay  one  of  the  neaviest  penalties  on  the 
Company  of  Stationers  that  was  ever  recorded  in  the  an* 
nals  of  literary  history. 

Herbert  Crofl  used  to  complain  of  the  incorrectness  of 
our  English  Classics,  as  re-printed  by  the  booksellers.  It 
is  evident  some  stupid  printer  often  changed  a  whde  text 
intentionally.  The  fine  description  by  Akenside  of  the 
Pantheon, '  sxyKRXLT  great,' not  being  understood  by  the 
blockhead,  was  printed  aeren^  great.  Swift's  own  ed^ 
tion  of  *  the  City  Shower,'  has  *  old  acuxs  throb.'  Aehaa 
is  two  syllables,  but  modem  printers,  who  had  lost  the 
right  pronunciation,  have  adiea  as  in  one  syllable ;  and 
then  to  complete  the  metre,  have  foisted  in  *  aches  loiff 
throb.'  Thus  what  the  poet  and  the  linguist  wish  to  pre- 
serve is  altered,  and  finally  lost. 

It  appears  by  a  calculation  made  by  the  printer  of  Stee- 
ven's  edition  of  Shakspeare,  that  every  octavo  page  of 
that  work ;  text  and  notes,  contains  £680  distinct  pieces  of 
metal ;  which  in  a  sheet  amount  to  42,880— the  misplacing 
of  any  one  of  which  would  inevitably  cause  a  Uunder  !— 
With  this  curious  fact  before  us,  the  accurate  state  of  our 
priming,  in  general,  is  to  be  admired,  and  errata  ought 
more  freely  to  be  pardoned  than  the  fastidious  minuteness 
of  the  insect  eye  of  certain  critics  has  allowed. 

Whether  such  a  miracle  as  an  immaculate  edition  of  a 
classical  author  does  exist,  I  have  never  learnt ;  but  an  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  obtain  this  glorious  sbgularity— 
and  was  as  nearly  realized  as  is  perhaps  possible :  the 
magnificent  edition  of  Aa  Luciadaa  of  CamoenSi  by  Dom 
Joze  Souza,  in  1817.  This  amateur  spared  no  prodigality 
of  cost  and  labour,  and  flattered  himself  that  by  the  assist- 
ance of  Didot,  not  a  single  typographical  error  should  be 
found  in  that  splendid  volume.  But  an  errw  was  after- 
wards discovered  in  some  of  the  copies,  occasioned  by  one 
of  the  letters  in  the  word  Liuaitano  having  got  muplaciMl 
durinc  the  working  of  one  of  the  sheets.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  this  was  an  accident  or  mtf/ertene— rather  than 
an  Erratum  I 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  complaints  on  xrbata  is 
that  of  Edw.  Leigh,  appended  to  his  curious  treatise  *  on 
Religion  and  learning.'  It  consists  of  two  folio  pages,  in 
a  very  minute  character,  and  exhibits  an  incakulable  num- 
ber of  printers'  blunders.  *•  We  have  not,'  he  says,  <  Plan- 
tin  nor  Stephens  amongst  us ;  and  it  is  no  easy  ta^  to 
specify  the  chiefest  errata ;  false  interpunctions  there  are 
too  many ;  here  a  letter  wanting,  there  a  letter  too  much ; 
a  syllable  too  much,  one  letter  for  another ;  words  parted 
where  they  should  be  joined  ;  words  joined  which  should 
be  severed;  words  misplaced;  chronolof^l  mistakee, 
&c.'  This  unfortunate  folio  was  printed  in  1666.  Are 
we  to  infer  by  such  frequent  complaints  of  the  authors  of 
that  day,  that  either  they  did  not  receive  proofs  from  tbo 
printers,  or  that  the  printers  never  attended  to  the  car* 
rected  proofs  Y  Each  single  erratum  seems  to  have  been 
felt  as  a  stab  to  the  literary  feelings  of  tlie  poor  author! 

PATBOZrS. 

Authors  have  too  frequently  received  ill  treatment,  even 
from  those  to  whom  they  dedicated  their  works. 

Some  who  felt  hurt  at  the  shameless  treatment  of  audi 
mock  Maecenases  have  observed  that  no  writer  should 
dedicate  his  works  but  to  his  micivDS ;  as  was  practised 
by  the  ancients,  who  usually  addressed  theirs  to  inose  who 
had  solicited  their  labours,  or  animated  their  progress. 

TheodosiuB  Gaza  had  no  other  recompense  for  having 
inscribed  to  Sextus  IV,  his  translation  of  the  book  of  Aris- 
totle on  the  Nature  of  Animals,  than  the  price  of  the  bind- 
ing, which  this  charitable  father  of  the  church  munificently 
b«itowed  upon  him. 

Theocritus  fills  his  Idylliums  wiih  loud  compluntsof  the 
neglect  <k  his  patrons ;  and  Tasso  was  as  Utile  successful 
in  his  dedications. 

Ariosto,  in  presenting  his  Oriando  Furioso  to  the  Cardi* 
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sal  4^«ti>,  WM  gnttifM  with  U10  bitter  aarcum  oT— 
•Am  dJioDob  ooete  jdgHtdo  taUe  coiSoiurnr  When 
the  devil  have  Toa  found  all  this  etofff 

When  the  French  historian  Dapleiz,  whose  pen  was 
ndeed  fertile,  presented  his  hodr  to  the  Duke  dnSpemoo, 
this  Msseenas,  taming  to  the  Pope's  Nuncio,  who  was 
present,  very  coarsely  exclaimed— '  Cadedis !  ce  Moo- 
■ieur  a  an  flux  enrafiS,  il  chie  an  Hvre  toutes  les  lunes  V 

Thomson,  the  ardent  author  of  the  Seasons,  having  ex- 
travagantly praised  a  person  of  rank,  who  afterwards  a|K 
peered  to  be  andeservmg  of  eulogiums,  properly  employed 
nis  pen  in  a  solemn  recantation  of  his  error.  A  very  di^ 
ferent  conduct  from  that  of  Dupleix,  who  always  spoke 
biffaly  of  daeen  Margaret  of  France  for  a  liule  place  he 
held  in  her  household :  but  after  her  death,  when  (he  place 
became  extinct,  spoke  of  her  with  all  the  freedom  of  satire. 
8ach  is  too  often  the  character  of  some  of  the  literati,  who 
only  dare  to  reveal  the  truth  when  they  have  no  interest  to 
eoooeal  it. 

Poor  Mickle,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  so  beautiful 
a  version  of  Camoens*  Lusiad,  having  dedicated  this  work, 
the  eontinued  labour  of  five  years,  to  the  Duke  of  Boc- 
dengfa  had  the  mortificatioa  to  find,  by  the  discovery  of  a 
friendi  that  he  had  kept  it  m  his  possession  three  weeks 
before  he  oould  collect  sufficient  intellectual  desire  to  cut 
open  the  firat  pages !  and  what  is  worse,  the  neglect  he 
had  experiencflid  from  this  nobleman  preyed  on  his  mind, 
and  reduced  him  to  a  state  of  despondency.  This  patron 
was  a  political  economist,  the  pupil  of  Adam  Smith  I  It 
is  pleasing  to  add,  in  contrast  with  this  fi^gid  Scotch  patron, 
that  when  Mickle  went  to  Ijisbon,  where  his  translation 
had  passed  before  him,  he  found  the  Prince  of  Portugal 
waiting  on  the  quay  to  be  the  first  to  receive  the  translator 
of  this  great  national  poem ;  and  daring  a  residence  of  six 
months,  Mickle  was  warmly  regarded  by  every  Portugoese 
nobleman. 

<  Everv  man  believes,'  writes  Dr  Johnson,  in  a  letter  to 
Baretti,  *  that  nystresses  are  unfaithful,  and  patrons  are 
eapricioas.  But  he  excepts  his  own  mistress,  and  his  own 
patron. 

A  patron  is  sometimes  obtained  in  an  odd  way.  Ben- 
serade  attadied  himself  to  Cardinal  Mazarine ;  but  his 
friendship  produced  nothing  but  cirility.  The  poet  every 
day  indulged  his  ea^  and  charming  vein  of  amatory  and 

Enegyric  poetry,  while  all  the  world  read  and  admired 
I  verses.  One  evening  the  cardinal,  in  conversation 
with  the  king,  described  his  mode  of  life  when  at  the  papal 
ooort.  He  loved  the  sciences ;  but  his  chief  occupation 
was  the  bdles  lettres,  composmg  little  pieces  of  poetry ; 
he  said  that  he  was  then  in  the  court  of  Rome  what  Ben- 
•erade  was  now  in  that  of  France.  Some  hours  after- 
wards the  friends  of  the  poet  related  to  him  the  conversa- 
tion of  the  cardinal.  He  quitted  them  abruptly,  and  ran 
to  the  apartment  of  his  eminence,  knocking  with  all  his 
force,  that  he  might  be  certain  of  beinz  heara.  The  car- 
dinal had  just  gone  to  bed.  In  vain  they  infonned  him  of 
this  cireurostance,  while  he  persisted  m  demanding  en- 
trance ;  and  as  he  continued  this  incessant  disturbance, 
tb^  were  compelled  to  open  the  door.  He  ran  to  his 
ammenee,  (ell  upon  his  knees,  almost  pulled  off*  the  sheets 
of  the  bed  in  rapture,  imploring  a  thousand  pardons  for 
Aos  disturbing  bim,  but  such  was  his  joy  in  what  be  had 
just  heard,  which  he  repeated,  that  he  could  not  refrain 
from  immediately  giving  vent  to  bis  gratitude  and  his 
pride,  to  have  been  compared  with  his  eminence  for  his 
poetieal  talents!  Had  the  door  not  bet^n  immediately 
opened,  he  shoald  have  expired;  he  was  not  rich,  it  is 
true,  but  he  shoald  now  die  contented !  The  cardinal  was 
pleased  with  his  ardour ^  and  probably  never  suspected  his 
iiaUeiy ;  and  the  next  week  our  new  actor  was  pensioned. 
On  Cardinal  Richelieu,  another  of  his  patrons,  hegrate- 
ftilly  made  this  epitaph, 

Cy  dst,  oiiy  gist  par  la  mortblea 
Le  Cardinal  de  Richelieu, 
Kt  ce  qui  cause  mon  ennuy 
Ma  psosion  avee  luL 

Here  lies,  egad  Wa  very  true  ! 
The  Illustrious  Cardinal  Richelieu : 
My  grief  is  genuine— void  of  whim  ! 
'  my  pension  lies  wkh  him ! 


trayed  the  features  of  his  aoal,  as  hia  pcnetl  had  kiajphyai« 
ognomy.  If  genius  has  too  often  complained  of  na  pa- 
trons. It  has  often  too-overvalued  their  pfoteetkm. 

POSTS,  PBILOSOPHEBS,  AVD  ABTIfTii  1C40B  BT 

ACCIDKITT. 


Acddent  has  frequently  occasioned  the  raoat  ai 
geniuses  to  display  their  powers.  It  was  M  Rona,  aaya 
Gibbon,  on  the  15th  of  October,  1764,  as  I  sat  mosiBg 
amidst  the  rains  of  the  Capitol.while  the  bare  .footed  (mn 
singing  vespers  in  toe  Temple  of  Jupiter,  that  the 
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idea  of  writing  the  decline  and  All  of  the  City  first  started 
(0  my  mind. 

Father  Malebranche  having  eompleted  hia  studiea  n 
philoaophv  and  theology  without  any  other  iateotiaD  tiiaa 
devoting  oimself  to  some  religiona  onler.  little  expected  the 
celefcHrity  his  works  acquired  rar  him*  Loiteriiig  in  an  idle 
hour  in  the  ahop  of  a  bookaeller,  and  tummg  over  a  par- 
cel of  hooka,  VHomme  da  Ikacmtm  fell  into  his  hands. 
Having  dipt  into  some  parts,  he  read  with  soeh  delight, 
that  the  palpitations  of  his  heart  compelled  him  to  lay  iha 
volume  down.  It  was  this  cireurastanoe  that  produced 
those  prolbund  contemplationa  which  made  him  the  Plato 
of  his  age. 

Cowley  became  a  poet  by  aoddeat.  In  his  ■■other's 
apartment  he  found,  when  very  young,  Spanser's  Fairy 
dueen ;  and,  by  a  continual  studv  of  poetry,  he  became 
so  enchanted  of  the  Muse,  that  ne  grew  irrecoverably  a 
poet. 

Dr  Johnson  informs  us,  that  Sir  Josboa  Reynolds  had 
the  first  fondness  of  his  art  excited  by  the  perusal  of  Ri- 
chardson's Treatise. 

Vaucanson  dis|^yed  an  uncommon  genius  for  mecha^ 
nica.    His  taste  was  first  determined  by  an  acddant; 


Le  Bran,  the  great  French  artist,  pain.ted  his  own  por« 
trait,  holding  m  his  hand  that  of  his  earliest  natron.  In 
this  acoompanimrnl  Le  Brun  may  bo  said  to  nave  pour- 


when  young,  he  frequently  attended  his  mother  to  the  1 
dence  of  her  confessor ;  and  while  she  wept  with  repent* 
ance,  he  wept  with  weariness !  In  this  state  of  disagreea- 
ble vacation,  savs  Helvetius  he  was  struck  with  the  uni- 
form motion  of  the  pendulum  of  the  dock  in  the  hall.  His 
curiosity  was  roused ;  he  approached  the  clock  case,  and 
studied  its  mechanism ;  what  he  could  sot  discover,  he 
guessed  at.  He  then  projected  a  similar  machine ;  and 
gradually  his  genius  produced  a  clock.  Encouraged  by 
this  first  success,  he  proceeded  in  his  various  attempts; 
and  the  genius  which  thus  could  form  a  clock,  in  tuno 
formed  a  fluting  automaton. 

*'  If  Shakspeare's  imprudence  had  not  obliged  bin  lo 
quit  his  wool  trade,  ami  his  town ;  if  he  had  not  engairad 
with  a  company  of  actors,  and  at  length,  disgusted  witii 
being  an  indifferent  performer,  he  had  not  tuned  author, 
the  prudent  wool^eUer  had  never  been  the  eelabratad 
poet.' 

*  Accident  determined  the  taste  of  Moliere  for  the  sta|ea. 
His  grandfather  loved  the  theatre,  and  fre^quentiv  earned 
him  there.  The  young  man  lived  in  dissipatioo;  the 
father  obeerving  it,  askM  in  anger,  if  his  son  was  lo  bo 
made  an  actor.  <<  Would  to  God,"  replied  the  grandfiuhor* 
**  he  was  as  good  an  actor  as  Montrose."  The  wocda 
struck  young  Moliere ;  he  took  a  disgust  to  his  tapeatiy 
trade ;  and  it  is  to  this  cireumstance  ttet  France  oweohm 
greatest  comic  writer.* 

*  Corneille  loved ;  be  made  verses  for  his  mistress,  he- 
came  a  poet,  composed  Melite,  and  afterwarda  his  other 
celebrated  works.  The  discreet  Ceroaille  had  reaBainod 
a  lawyer.' 

*  Thus  it  is,  that  the  devotion  of  a  mother,  the  death  ef 
Cromwell,  deer-stealing,  the  exclamation  of  an  old  laaa, 
and  the  beauty  of  a  woman,  have  given  fiva  iiloatiioim 
characters  to  £orope.' 

We  owe  the  great  discovery  of  Newton  to  a  swry  trivial 
aecidenu  When  a  student  at  Cambridge,  ho  had  ratirsd 
during  the  time  of  the  plague  into  the  oouatry.  As  he  wws 
reading  under  an  apple-tree,  one  of  the  frnit  fed,  and  stntck 
him  a  smart  blow  on  the  head.  When  ho  observed  the 
smallness  of  the  amle.he  was  surprieed  at  thaferoa  of 
the  stroke.  This  led  him  to  consider  the  aoeslaraiing 
motion  of  falling  bodiee :  from  iwhoBco  ha  dednosd  the 
principle  of  gravity,  and  laid  the  fboadatiofi  of  hia  pltilo* 

Ignatius  LoyolA  was  a  Spanish  ceatieowa,  who  was 
dangerous]  V  wounded  at  the  nege  of  Pampahma*  Havii^ 
heated  Us  imagiaatioa  by  reading  the  Lives  of  the  SaoMs, 
which  were  brought  lo  hiB  in  hia  iOneaa,  iaoload  of  r^* 
■UBoe,  he  oonoeivod  a  atroog  ambjlimi  to  be  the  bandar 
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of  a  religious  order ;  whence  orijpnated  the  celebrated  so- 
ciety of  the  Jesuits. 

Rosseau  found  his  eccentric  powers  first  awakened  by 
the  advertisement  of  the  singular  annual  subject  which  the 
academy  of  Dijon  proposed  for  that  year,  in  which  he 
wrote  his  celebrated  Declamation  against  the  arts  and 
sciences,  A  drcumstance  which  determined  hn  future 
literary  efforts. 

La  Fontaine,  at  the  ace  of  twenty-two,  had  not  taken 
any  profession,  or  devoted  himself  to  any  pursuit.  Having 
acciaentaUy  heard  some  verses  of  Malherbe,  he  felt  a  sud- 
den impulse,  which  directed  his  future  life.  He  immedi- 
ately bought  a  Malherbe,  and  was  so  exquisitely  delight- 
ed with  this  poet,  that  after  passmg  the  nights  in  rreasur- 
ing  his  verses  in  his  memory,  he  would  run  m  the  day-time  ' 
to  the  woods,  where,  concealing  himself,  he  would  recite 
bis  verses  lo  the  surrounding  dryads. 

Flamstead  was  an  astronomer  by  accident.  He  was 
taken  firom  school  on  account  of  his  illness,  when  Sacro- 
bosco's  book  do  Sphami  having  been  lent  to  him,  he  was 
so  pleased  with  it,  that  he  immediately  began  a  course  of 
astronomic  studies.  Pennant's  first  propensity  to  natural 
history  was  the  pleasure  he  received  from  an  accidental 
perusal  of  Wtlloughby's  work  on  birds :  the  same  accident, 
of  finding  on  the  taMe  of  his  professor,  Reamur's  History 
of  Insects,  of  which  he  read  more  than  he  attended  to  the 
lecture,  and  having  been  refused  the  loan,  gave  such  an 
instant  turn  to  the  mind  of  Bonnet,  that  he  hastened  to  ob- 
tain a  C(^,  but  found  many  difficulties  in  procuring  this 
costly  work ;  its  possession  gave  an  unalterable  direction 
to  his  future  life ;  this  naturalist  indeed  lost  the  use  of  his 
sight  by  his  devotion  to  the  microscope. 

Ur  Franklin  attributes  the  cast  of  his  genius  to  a  similar 
aecidenL  *  I  found  a  work  of  De  Foe's,  entitled  an  "  Es- 
say on  Projects,''  from  which  perhaps  I  derived  impre»- 
sions  that  have  since  influenced  some  of  the  principal 
events  of  my  life.' 

I  shall  add  the  accident  which  occasioned  Roger  As- 
diem  to  write  his  SchotAmoMUr,  one  of  the  most  curious 
and  us^ul  treatises  among  our  elder  writers. 

At  a  dinner  given  by  Sir  william  Cecil,  during  the  plague 
m  16^,  at  his  apartments  at  Windsor,  where  the  queen 
nad  taken  refuge,  a  number  of  ingenious  men  were  invited. 
Secretary  Cecil  communicated  the  news  of  the  morning, 
that  several  scholars  at  Eton  had  run  away  on  account  of 
their  roaster's  severity,  which  he  condemned  as  a  great 
error  in  the  education  of  youth.  Sir  William  Petre  main- 
tained the  contrary ;  severe  in  his  own  temper  he  pleaded 
warmly  in  defence  of  hard  flogging.  Dr  Wootton,  in  soft- 
er tones,  sided  with  the  Secretary.  Sir  John  Mason, 
adopting  no  side,  bantered  both.  Mr  Haddon  secondeo 
the  hai^-hearted  Sir  William  Petre,  and  adduced,  as  an 
evidence,  that  the  best  schoolmaster  then  in  England  was 
the  hardest  flogger.  Then  was  it  that  Roger  Ascham  in- 
dignantly exclaimed,  that  if  such  a  master  had  an  able 
scholar  it  was  owing  to  the  boy's  genius,  and  not  the  pre- 
ceptor's rod.  Secretary  Cecil  ami  others  were  pleased 
with  Asdiam's  notions.  Sir  Richard  SackvUle  was  silent. 
but  when  Ascham  after  dinner  went  to  the  queen  to  read 
one  of  the  orations  of  Demosthenes,  he  took  him  aside, 
and  frankly  tok)  him  that  though  he  had  taken  no  part  in 
the  debate,  he  would  not  have  been  absent  from  that  con- 
versation for  a  great  deal ;  that  he  knew  to  his  cost  the 
truth  Ascham  mul  supported;  (or  it  was  the  perpetuai 
flogging  of  such  a  schoolmaster,  that  had  fiven  him  an  un- 
conquerable aversion  to  study.  And  as  ne  wished  to  re- 
medy this  defect  in  his  own  children,  he  earnestly  exhorted 
Asmam  to  write  his  observations  on  so  interesting  a  topic. 
Sudi  was  the  circumstance  which  produced  the  Mmirable 
treatise  of  Roger  Ascham. 

iraqirAUTTXs  OP  OBinvi. 

Singular  inequalities  are  observable  in  the  labours  of 
||enios ;  and  particularly  in  those  which  admit  great  enthu- 
soasra,  as  in  poetry,  in  painting,  and  in  music.  Faultless 
msdiocri^r  industry  can  preserve  in  one  continued  degree; 
bat  exoeucoce,  the  daring  and  the  happy,  can  only  be  at- 
tained, by  human  faculties,  by  starts. 

Our  poets  who  possess  the  greatest  genius,  with,  per- 
haps, tne  least  industry,  have  at  the  same  time  the  most 
■piendki  and  the  worst  passages  of  poetry.  Shakspeare 
ajid  Diyden  are  at  once  the  greatest  and  the  least  of  our 
poets.  With  some,  their  great  fault  consists  in  having 
none. 

Carraccio  sarcastically  said  of  Tinloret.— •£<»  ^Mduto  U 


3^n/orrtt0— Aora  egwde  a  TUiano,  hera  minora  dd^lhH^ 
rctto— I  have  seen  Tintorel  now  equal  to  Titian,  and  now 
less  than  Tintoret.' 

Trublet  very  justly  observes— The  more  there  are  Ason- 
tie»t  and  grtat  Monliet,  in  a  work,  I  am  the  less  surpnsed 
to  find /auZ(s,  and  great  fauita.  When  you  say  of  a  work 
—that  it  has  many  faults ;  that  decides  nothing ;  and  I  do 
not  know  by  this,  whether  it  is  execrable,  or  excellent. 
Tou  tell  me  of  another — that  it  is  without  any  faults ;  if 
your  account  be  just,  it  is  certain  the  work  cannot  be  ex- 
cellent. 


CONCKPriO?r  amo  exprxssiov. 

There  are  men  who  have  just  thoujghts  on  every  sub- 
ject ;  but  it  is  not  perceived,  because  their  expressions  are 
ceblo.     They  conceived  well,  but  they  produce  badly. 

Erasmus  acutely  observed— alluding  to  what  then  much 
occupied  his  minct— that  one  might  be  apt  to  swear  thai 
they  nad  been  taught,  in  the  confessional  cell,  all  they 
had  learnt ;  so  scrupukius  are  they  of  disclosing  what  they 
know.  Others,  again,  conceive  ill,  and  produce  well;  for 
they  express  with  elegance,  frequently,  what  they  do  not 
know. 

It  was  observed  of  one  pleader,  that  he  jbwio  more 
than  he  amdi  and  of  another,  that  he  taui  more  than  he 
hnevo. 

The  judicious  Q,uinlilian  observes,  that  we  ought  at'first 
to  be  more  anxious  in  regard  to  our  conceptions  than  our 
expressions— we  may  attend  to  the  latter  afterwards. 
While  Horace  thought  that  expressions  will  never  fail  witfi 
luminous  conceptions.  Yet  they  seem  to  be  different 
things,  for  a  man  may  have  the  clearest  conceptions,  and 
at  the  same  time  be  no  pleasing  writer ;  while  concep- 
tions of  no  eminent  merit  may  be  very  agreeably  set  off 
by  a  warm  and  colouring  diction. 

Lucian  happily  describes  the  works  of  those  who  abound 
with  the  most  luxuriant  language,  void  of  ideas.  He  calls 
their  unmeaning  verbosity  anemony-words  (anemone  ver- 
borum ;)  for  anemonies  are  flowers,  which,  however  bril- 
liant, can  only  please  the  eye,  leaving  no  fragrance.  Pratt, 
who  was  a  writer  of  flowmg,  but  nugatory  verses,  was 
ccHnpared  to  the  dmty ;  a  flower  indeed,  Init  without  the 
fragrance. 

OKOOBAPIIICAL   DICTION. 

There  are  many  sciences,  says  Menace,  on  which  we 
cannot,  indeed,  compose  in  a  norid  or  elegant  dictioit— 
such  as  geography,  music,  al^bra,  geometry,  he  When 
Atticus  requested  Cicero  to  write  on  geography,  the  latter 
excused  himself,  observing,  that  its  scenes  were  more 
adapted  to  please  the  eye  than  susceptible  dTthe  embellish- 
ments of  style.  However,  in  these  kinds  of  sciences,  we 
may  lend  an  ornament  to  their  dryness  by  introducing  oc- 
casionally some  elegant  allusion,  or  noticing  some  incident 
suggested  by  the  object. 

Thus  when  we  notice  some  inconsiderable  place,  for 
instance,  HPoodifodk,  we  may  recall  attention  to  Uie  resi- 
dence of  Chaauer,  the  parent  of  our  poetry ;  or  as  a  late 
traveller,  in  *  an  Autumn  on  the  Rhine,'  when  at  Ingel- 
heim,  at  the  view  of  an  old  palace  built  by  Charlemagne, 
adds,  with '  a  hundred  cdnnms  brought  from  Rome,'  and 
was  the  scene  of  *  the  romantic  amours  of  that  monarch's 
fair  daughter,  Ibertha,  with  Evinhard,  his  secretasj ;'  anL 
viewing  the  Gothic  ruins  on  the  bank  of  the  Rhme,  ham 
noticed  them  as  havmg  been  the  haunts  of  those  illustrioiM 
ehavdiiera  vofeurs,  whose  chivalry  consisted  in  pillaging  the 
merchants  and  towns,  till  in  the  thirteenth  century,  a  citi- 
zen of  Mayence  persuaded  the  merchants  of  more  than  a 
hundred  towns  to  form  a  league  agamst  these  little  prineos 
and  counts ;  the  origin  of  tne  famous  Hanseatic  leagoe, 
which  contributed  so  much  to  the  commerce  of  Europe. 
This  kmd  of  erudition  gives  an  interest  to  all  local  histonea 
and  associates  in  our  memory  the  illustrious  personagM 
who  were  their  inhabitants. 

The  same  prmciple  of  compontion  may  be  carried  witli 
the  happiest  effect  into  some  ory  investigatioDs,  though  tho 
profound  antiquary  may  not  approve  of  these  sports  of  wit 
or  fancy.  Dr  Arbothnot,  in  his  Tables  of  Ancient  Coins, 
Weights,  and  Measures,  a  topic  extremely  barren  of 
amusement,  takes  every  opportunity  of  enlivemng  the  duU 
ness  of  his  task ;  even  in  these  mathematical  ^Icolatioas 
he  betrays  his  wit ;  and  observes,  that  *  the  polite  Augna* 
ttts,  the  Emperor  of  the  Worid,  bad  neither  any  glass  ia 
his  windows,  nor  a  shirt  to  his  back  !*  Those  uses  o' 
glass  and  linen  were,  indeed,  not  known  in  his  time.    Ou* 
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physioan  is  not  len  cuiioiis  and  faoetioas  in  the  account 
of  tbeywt  which  tho  Roman  phjaiciana  received. 


UEGXHDS. 

Thoee  wild,  ludicrous,  but  often  stupid  hkstones  entitled 
Lageods,  are  said  to  have  originated  in  the  following  ciiw 
cumstance. 

Before  colleges  were  established  in  the  monasteries 
where  the  schoob  were  held,  the  professors  in  rhetoric  fre- 

anently  gave  their  pupils  the  life  of  some  saint  for  a  trial  of 
leir  talent  at  ampl^fioation.  The  students,  being  consUnt- 
ly  at  a  loss  to  furnish  out  their  pages,  invented  most  of  these 
wonderful  adventures,  Jortin  observes,  that  the  Christians 
used  to  collect  out  of  Ovid ,  Livy ,  and  other  pagan  poets  and 
hutorians,  the  miracles  and  portents  to  be  found  tnere,  and 
accommodated  them  to  their  own  monks  and  saints.  The 
good  fathers  of  that  age,  whose  simplicity  was  not  inferior 
to  their  devotion,  were  so  delighted  with  these  flowers  of 
rhetoric,  that  they  were  induced  to  make  a  collection  of 
these  miraculous  compositions;  nut  imaginiug  that,  at  some 
distant  period,  they  would  become  matters  of  faith.  Yet, 
when  James  de  Voragme,  Peter  Nadal,  and  Peter  Riba- 
deneira,  wrote  the  lives  of  the  saints,  they  sought  for  their 
materials  in  ihe-libraries  of  the  monasteries ;  aod,  awaken- 
ing from  the  dust  these  manuscripts  of  amplification,  ima- 
gined they  made  an  invaluable  present  to  the  world,  by  lay- 
ing before  them  these  voluminous  absurdities.  The  people 
received  these  pious  fictions  with  all  imaginable  simplicity, 
and  as  the  boM  is  adorned  with  a  number  erf*  cuts,  these 
miracles  were  perfectly  intelligible  to  their  eyes.  Tille- 
nont,  Fleury,  Baillet,  Launoi  and  Bollandus,  cleared  away 
much  of  the  rubbish;  the  enviable  tide  of  GoldenLegendf 
by  which  James  do  Voragino  called  his  work,  has  been  dis> 
pttted ;  iron  or  lead  might  more  aptly  express  the  character 
of  this  folio. 

When  the  workl  began  to  be  more  critical  in  their  read- 
ing, the  monks  gave  a  graver  turn  to  their  narratives  ;  and 
became  penurious  of  their  absurdities.  The  faithful  Catho> 
he  contends,  that  the  line  of  tradition  has  been  preserved 
unbroken ;  notwithstanding  that  the  originals  were  lost  in 
the  general  wreck  of  literature  from  the  barbarians,  or 
came  down  in  a  most  imperfect  state. 

Baronius  has  give  the  lives  of  many  apocryphal  saints ; 
(or  instance,  of  a  saint  Xmorit  whom  he  calls  a  martyr  of 
Antioch;  but  it  appears  that  Baronius  having  read  in  Chry- 
•ostom  this  morvt,  which  signifies  a  eoupU  or  j>air,he  mistook 
it  for  the  name  of  a  saint,  and  contrived  to  give  the  most 
authentic  biography  of  a  saint  who  never  existed !  The 
Catholics  confess  Inis  sort  of  blunder  is  not  uncommon,  but 
then  it  U  only  foob  who  laugh !  As  a  specimen  of  the 
happier  inventions,  one  is  given,  embellished  by  the  dic- 
tions of  Gibbrm— 

'  Among  the  insipid  legends  of  ecclesiastical  history,  I 
am  tempted  to  disiingubh  the  memorable  fable  of  the  Seven 
Steepen;  whose  imaginary  date  corresponds  with  the  raign 
of  the  younger  Thecraosius,  and  the  conquest  of  Africa  by 
the  Vandals.  When  the  Emperor  Decius  persecuted  the 
Christians,  seven  notable  youths  of  Ephesus  concealed 
themselves  in  a  spacious  cavern  on  the  side  of  an  adjacent 
mountain ;  where  they  were  doomed  to  perish  bv  the  ty- 
rant, who  |pive  orders  that  the  entrance  should  &e  firmly 
Mcurod  with  a  pile  of  stones.  They  immediately  fell  into 
a  deep  slumber,  which  was  miraculously  prolonged  without 
mjuring  the  powers  of  life,  during  a  period  of  one  hundred 
and  eiifhty-seven  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  slaves 
of  Adolius,  to  whom  the  inheritance  of  the  mountain  had 
descended,  removed  the  stones  to  supply  matenals  for  some 
rustic  edifice.  The  light  of  the  sun  darted  into  the  cavern, 
and  the  Seven  Sleepers  were  permitted  to  awake.  Afler 
a  slumber  as  they  thought  of  a  few  hours,  they  were  press- 
ed by  the  calls  of  hunger ;  and  resolved  that  Jamblichus,one 
of  their  number,  shoukl  secretly  return  to  the  city  to  pur- 
chase bread  for  the  use  of  his  companions.  The  youth,  if 
we  may  still  employ  that  appellation,  could  no  longer  recog- 
Bse  the  once  familiar  aspect  of  his  native  country ;  and  hjs 
surprise  was  increased  by  the  appearance  c^a  large  cross, 
tfiumphanlly  erected  over  the  principal  gate  of  Ephesus. 
His  smgnlar  dress  and  obsolete  language  confounded  the 
baker,  to  whom  he  ofiered  an  ancient  mtxial  of  Decius  as 
Che  current  coin  of  the  empire ;  and  Jambhchus,  on  the  sus- 
picion of  a  secret  treasure,  was  dragged  before  the  judge. 
Thdr  mutual  inquiries  produced  the  amazing  discovery, 
that  two  centuries  were  almost  elapsed  since  Jamblichus 
his  fiieiida  had  escaped  from  the  rage  of  a  Pagan  ty- 


rant. The  bishop  of  Ephesus,  the  dergy,  thnaamlnta^ 
^«  Ifopt**  and,  it  is  said,  the  Emperor  TheodosiM  lum. 
mU,  hastened  to  visit  the  cavern  of  the  Seven  f^toopeia , 
who  bestowed  their  benediction,  related  their  slofT  aad  at 


the  same  instant  peaceably  expired. 

*  This  popular  tale  Mahomet  learned  when  be  draw  fam 
camels  to  the  fairs  of  Syria;  and  he  baa  introdooed  it,  aa  a 
dmine  reoetirtion,  into  the  Koran.' — The  sane  story  has 
been  adopted  and  adorned,  by  the  nacioos  from  Bengal  to 
Africa,  who  profess  the  Mahometan  religion. 

The  too  curious  reader  may  perhaps  requife  other  Bp»- 
cimena  of  the  more  unlucky  inventions  of  this  *  Goldea  Le- 
gend ;'  as  characteristic  oif  a  certain  class  of  mJH*,  the 
philosopher  will  not  contemn  these  grotesque  fictiooa. 

These  monks  imagined  that  holiness  was  often  prapor- 
tioned  to  a  saint's  filuiinesa.  St  Ignatius,  say  they,  de- 
lighted  to  appear  abroad  with  old  dhrty  shoes ;  be  never 
used  a  comb,  but  let  his  hair  dot;  and  rebgiously  ■K.tiiiHrd 
from  paring  his  nails.  One  saint  attained  to  such  pietv  as 
to  have  near  three  hundred  patches  on  his  breeches ; 
which,  after  his  death,  were  hung  up  in  public  as  an  mc«»> 
tne  to  imttOian,  St  Francis  discovered  by  certain  experi- 
ence, that  the  devils  were  frightened  away  by  sudi  kind  of 
breeches,  but  were  animatM  by  dean  dolhing  to  tempt 
and  seduce  the  wearers ;  and  one  of  their  heroes  dedares 
that  the  purest  souls  are  in  the  dirtiest  bodies.  On  ihu 
they  tell  a  story  which  may  not  be  very  agreeable  to  fas- 
tidious delicacy.  Brother  Juniper  was  a  gentleman  per- 
fectly pious  on  this  prindple ;  indeed  so  great  was  his 
ment  in  this  spedes  of^  mortification,  that  a  brother  declar- 
ed he  could  always  nose  Brother  Jimiper  when  within  a 
mile  of  the  monastery,  provided  the  wind  was  at  the  due 
point.  Once,  when  the  blessed  Juniper,  for  he  was  bo 
saint,  was  a  suest,  his  host,  proud  of  the  honour  of  enters 
taining  so  pious  a  personage,  the  intimate  friend  of  St 
Francis,  provided  an  excellent  bed,  and  the  finest  sheets. 
Brother  Juniper  abhorred  such  luxury.  And  this  too  evi- 
dently appeared  after  his  sudden  departure  in  the  morning 
unknown  to  his  kind  host.  The  great  Juniper  did  Ibis, 
says  his  biographer,  having  toM  us  what  he  did,  not  so 
much  from  his  nabitual  inclmations  for  which  he  was  so 
justly  celebrated,  as  from  his  excessive  piety,  and  as  much 
as  he  could  to  mortify  worldly  pride,  and  to  show  bow  a 
true  saint  despised  clean  sheets. 

In  the  life  of  St  Francis  we  find,  among  otlier  grotesque 
mirades,  that  he  preached  a  sermon  in  a  desert,  but  he 
soon  cdlected  an  immense  audience.  The  binii  shrilly 
warbled  to  every  sentence,  and  stretched  out  their  nedis, 
opened  their  beaks,  and  when  he  finished,  dispersed  with 
a  hdy  rapture  into  four  ccHupanies,  to  report  bis  sermon  to 
all  the  birds  in  the  universe.  A  grasshopper  remained  a 
week  with  St  Francis  during  the  absence  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  pittered  on  hb  head.  He  grew  so  companiona- 
ble with  a  nightingale,  that  when  a  nest  of  swallows  began 
to  babble,  he  hushed  them  by  desiring  them  not  to  tittle- 
tattle  of  their  sbter,  the  nightingale.  Attacked  by  a  n^, 
with  only  the  sign  manual  of  the  cross,  he  heM  a  long  db- 
logue  with  hb  rabid  assailant,  till  the  wdf,  meek  as  a  bp- 
dog,  stretched  hb  paws  in  the  hands  of  the  saint,  foHowed 
him  through  towns,  and  became  half  a  Chrbtian. 

This  same  St  Francis  had  such  a  detestation  of  the 
good  things  of  this  world,  that  he  would  never  sufTer  hb 
followers  to  touch  money.  A  friar  havinc  placed  in  a  win- 
dow some  money  collected  at  the  altar,  he  desired  him  to 
take  it  in  hb  mouth,  and  throw  it  on  the  dung  of  an  ass ! 
St  Philip  Neriiis  was  such  a  lover  of  poverty,  that  he  fiv- 
quently  prayed  that  Ood  wouU  bring  him  to'that  state  as 
to  stand  in  need  of  a  penny,  and  find  nobody  that  wouU 
give  him  one ! 

But  Saint  Macaire  was  so  shocked  at  having  kSleda 
ttmm,  that  he  endured  seven  years  of  penitence  among  the 
thorns  and  briars  of  a  forest.  A  drcumslance  which  seems 
to  have  reached  Moliere,  who  gives  thb  stroke  to  the  dia- 
racter  of  hb  Tartuffe  : 

n  s'impute  a  pech6  la  moindre  bagatelle ; 
Jusques-la  quil  se  vlot,  l*autrejour8*aceuser 
D'avoir  pris  une  pace  en  faisant  sa  prbre, 
Et  de  Pavoir  ui6,  avec  trop  de  colere ! 

I  give  a  miraculous  incident  respecting  two  pious  mai- 
dens. The  night  of  the  Nativitv  of  Christ,  after  the  first 
mass,  they  both  retired  into  a  solitarv  spot  of  their  noone- 
rytill  the  second  mass  wss  rung.  One  asked  the  other, 
*  Why  do  you  want  two  cu8htoo«,  when  I  have  onlv  one  T 
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The  other  replied,  '  I  would  place  it  between  us,  Tor  the 
'  child  Jeaus ;  as  the  Evangelist  says,  where  there  are  two 
or  three  persons  assembled  I  am  in  the  midst  of  them.* 
This  beinf  done,  they  sat  down,  feeling  a  most  livelv  plea- 
sure at  their  fancj ;  and  there  they  remained  from  the  Na- 
tivity of  Christ  to  that  of  John  the  Baptist ;  but  this  great 
interral  of  time  passed  with  these  saintly  maidens  as  two 
hours  would  appear  to  others.    The  abbess  and  her  nuns 
were  alarmed  at  their  absence,  for  no  one  could  give  any 
account  of  them.    In  the  eve  of  S(t  John,  a  cowherd  pass- 
ing by  them,  beheld  a  beautiful  child  seated  on  a  cushion 
between  this  pair  of  runaway  nuns.    He  hastened  to  the 
abbess  with  news  of  these  stray  6heep,who  saw  this  \ove\v 
child  playfiiUy  seated  between  these  nymphs,  who,  with 
blushing  countenances,  inquired  if  the  second  bell  had  al- 
ready rung?   Both  parties  were  equally  astonished  to  find 
our  young  devotees  had  been  there  from  the  Nativity  of 
Jesus   to  that  of  St  John.    The  abbess  asked  after  the 
child  who  sat  between  them ;  they  solemnly  declared  they 
saw  no  child  between  them,  and  persisted  m  their  story. 

Such  is  one  of  these  miracles  of  *  the  Golden  Legend,* 
which  a  wicked  wit  might  comnient  on,  and  see  nothing 
extraordinary  in  the  whole  story.  The  two  nuns  miffht 
be  missing  between  the  Nativities,  and  be  found  at  tne 
last  with  a  child  seated  between  them.  They  might  not 
choose  to  account  either  fm  their  absence  or  ttieir  child— 
the  only  touch  of  miracle  is,  that  they  asseverated,  they 
»aw  no  eWict— that  I  confess  is  a  KtUe  Vehild)  too  much. 

The  lives  of  'the  saints  by  Alban  Butler  is  a  learned 
work,  and  the  most  sensible  histoir  of  these  legends ;  Ri- 
badenaira*s  lives  of  the  saints  exhibit  more  of  the  legenda- 
ry spirit,  for  wanting  judgment  and  not  faith,  he  is  more 
voluminous  in  his  details,  and  more  ridicolou.4  in  his  nar- 
ratives. 

THE    PORT  ROTAL   BOCISTY. 

Every  lover  of  letters  has  heaVd  of  this  learned  societv, 
which,  says  Gibbon,  contributed  so  much  to  establish  m 
France  a  taste  for  just  reasoning,  simplicity  of  stvle,  and 
philosophical  method.  Their  '  Loffic,or  the  Art  otThink- 
ing,*  for  its  lucid,  accurate,  and  oiversified  matter,  is  still 
an  admirable  work ;  notwithstanding  the  writers  at  that 
time  had  to  emancipate  themselves  froni  the  barbarism  of 
the  scholastic  logic  with  cautious  boldness.  It  was  the 
conjoint  labour  of  Arnauld  and  Nicolle.  ISurope  has  be- 
nefited by  the  labours  of  these  learned  men  :  but  not  many 
have  attended  to  the  origin  and  dissolution  of  this  literary 
society. 

In  the  year  1637,  Le  Maitre,  a  celebrated  advocate,  re- 
siifned  the  bar,  and  the  honour  of  being  Counseilier  ePEtaty 
which  his  uncommon  merit  had  obtained  him,  though  then 
only  twenty-eight  years  of  age.  His  brother,  De  Sericourt, 
who  had  followed  the  military  profession,  quitted  it  at  the 
same  lime.  Consecrating  themselves  to  the  service  of 
God,  they  retired  into  a  small  house  near  the  Port'Rojtol  of 
Paris,  where  they  were  joined  by  their  brothers  De  Sacy, 
De  St  EIroe,  and  De  Yalraont.  Arnauld,  one  of  their 
most  illustrious  associates,  was  induced  to  enter  into  the 
Janscnist  controversy,  and  then  it  was  they  encountered 
the  powerful  persecution  of  the  Jesuits.  Constrained  to 
remove  from  that  spot,  they  fixed  their  residence  at  a  few 
leairues  from  Paris,  and  called  it  Part-Royal  deM  Champs. 
With  these  illustrious  recluses  many  distinguished  per- 
sons now  retired,  who  had  given  up  their  parks  and  houses 
to  bo  appropriated  to  their  schools  ;  and  this  community 
was  called  the  Society  of  PorURayal. 

Here  were  no  rules,  no  vows,  no  constitution,  and  no 
cells  formed.  Prayer  and  study,  and  manual  labour  were 
their  only  occupations.  They  applied  themselves  to  the 
education  of  youth,  and  raised  up  little  academies  in  the 
neighbourhood,  where  the  members  of  the  Port-Royal, 
the  most  illustrious  names  of  literary  France,  presided. 
None  considered  his  birth  en^tled  him  to  any  exemption 
from  their  public  offices,  relieving  the  poor  and  attending 
on  the  sicl^  and  employing  themselves  in  their  farms  and 
gardens ;  they  were  carpenters,  ploughmen,  gardeners, 
and  vinedressers,  &c,  as  if  they  had  practised  nothing 
ebe ;  they  studied  physic,  and  surgery,  and  law ;  in  truth, 
it  seems  that  from  religious  motives,  these  learned  men 
attempted  to  form  a  community  of  primitive  Christianity. 
The  Duchess  of  LoogueviRe,  once  a  political  chief,  sa- 
crificed her  ambition  on  the  altar  of  Port-Royal,  enlarged 
the  monastic  inclosure  with  spacious  gardens  and  orchards, 
built  a  noble  house,  and  often  retreated  to  its  seclusion. 
The  learned  D'Andilly,  the  translator  of  Josephus,  after 


his  studious  hours,resorted  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit-treM; 
and  the  fruit  of  Port-Royal  became  celebrated  for  its  size 
and  flavoiv.  Presents  were  sent  to  the  Gtueen-Mother  of 
France,  Anne  of  Austria,  and  Cardinal  IVIazarine,  who 
used  to  call  it  *  Frutti  beni.'  It  appears  that  *  families  of 
rank,  affluence,  and  piety,  who  did  not  wish  entirely  to  ^vo 
up  (heir  avocations  m  the  world,  built  themselves  countir- 
housea  in  the  valley  of  Port-Royal,  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
society  of  its  religious  and  literary  inhabitants.' 

In  tne  solitude  of  Port-Royal  Kaeme  received  his  educa- 
tion \  and,  on  his  death-bed  desired  to  be  buried  in  its  ce* 
metery,  at  the  feet  of  his  master,  Hamon.  Arnauld,  per- 
secuted, and  dying  in  a  foreign  country,  still  cast  bis  lin- 
Eering  looks  on  this  beloved  retreat,  aiid  left  the  society 
is  heart,  which  was  there  inumed. 
Anne  de  Bourbon,  a  princess  of  the  blood  royal,  erected 
a  house  near  the  Port-Roya],.and  was,  during  her  life,  the 
powerful  patroness  of  these  solitary  and  religious  men :  but 
ner  death  in  1679,  was  the  fatal  stroke  which  dispersed 
them  for  ever. 

The  envy  and  the  fears  of  the  Jesuits,  and  their  rancour 
against  Arnauld,  who  with  such  ahitity  had  exposed  their 
designs,  occasioned  the  destruction  of  the  Port-Royal  So- 
ciety .  J&rinontte,  eacmoMU  wpie  adfimdamentum  inae! 
Annihilate  it,  annihilate  it,  to  its  very  foundations !  Such 
are  the  terms  in  the  Jesuitic  decree.  The  Jesuits  had 
long  called  the  little  schools  of  Port-Royal  the  hot-beds  <^ 
heresy.  Gresoire,  in  his  interesting  memoir  of  *  Ruins  of 
Port-Royal,'  has  drawn  an  afiecting  picture  of  that  vir- 
tuous society  when  the  Jesuits  obtaiuea  by  their  intriguea 
an  order  from  government  to  break  it  up.  They  razrathe 
buildinss,  and  ploushed  up  the  very  foundation ;  they  ex- 
hausted their  hatred  even  on  the  stones,  and  profaned  even 
the  sanctuary  of  the  dead ;  the  corpses  were  torn  out  of 
their  graves,  and  docs  were  suffered  to  contend  for  the  rags 
of  their  shrouds.  When  the  Port-R<^al  had  no  longer  an 
existence,  the  memory  of  that  asylum  of  innocence  and 
learning  was  still  kept  alive  by  those  who  collected  the  en- 
gravings representing  that  place  by  Mademoiselle  Horte. 
mels.  The  police,  under  Jesuitic  influence,  at  length  seis- 
ed on  the  plates  in  the  cabinet  of  the  fair  artist.  How 
caustic  was  the  retort  courteous  which  Arnauld  gave  the 
Jesuits — <  I  do  not  fear  your  pen^  but  its  knife.* 

These  were  men  whom  the  love  of  retirement  had  united 
to  cultivate  literature,  in  the  midst  of  solitude,  of  peace, 
and  of  piety.  They  formed  a  society  of  learned  men,  ol 
fine  taste  and  sound  philosophy.  Alike  occupied  on  sa- 
cred, as  well  as  on  profane  writers,  they  edifieo,  while  they 
enlightened  the  world.  Their  writings  fixed  the  Frencn 
laoguage.  The  example  of  these  solitaries  shows  how 
retirement  is  favourable  to  penetrate  into  the  sanctuary  of 
the  Muses :  and  that  by  meditating  in  silence  on  the  orft* 
cles  of  taste,  in  imitating  we  may  equal  them. 

An  interesting  anecdote  is  related  of  Arnauld  on  the  o^ 
casion  of  the  dissolution  of  this  society.  The  dispersion 
of  these  great  men,  and  their  young  scholars,  was  lamented 
by  every  one  but  their  enemies.  Many  persons  of  the 
highest  rank  participated  in  their  sorrows.  The  excellent 
Arnauld,  in  tnat  moment,  wan  as  closely  pursued  as  if  he 
had  been  a  felon. 

It  was  then  the  Duchess  of  Longueville  concealed  Ar- 
nauld in  an  obscure  lodging,  who  assumed  the  dress  of  a 
layman,  wearing  a  sword  and  full-bottomed  wig.  Arnauld 
was  attacked  by  a  fever,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation 
with  a  physician,  Arnauld  inquired  after  news.  *  They 
talk  of  a  new  book  of  the  Port-Royal,'  replied  the  doctor, 
*  attributed  to  Arnauld  or  to  Sacy ;  but  I  do  not  believe  it 
to  come  from  Sacy ;  he  does  not  write  so  well.'  *  How. 
Sir !'  exclaimed  the  philosopher,  forgetting  his  sword  and 
wig ;  *  believe  me,  my  nephew  writes  belter  than  I  do.* 
The  physician  eyed  his  patient  with  amazement— he  hae- 
tenedf  to  the  Duchess,  and  told  her,  *  The  malady  of  the 

gentleman  you  sent  me  to  is  not  very  serious,  provided  you 
o  ngt  suffer  him  to  see  any  one,  and  insist  on  his  holmnf 
his  tcmgue.'  The  Duchess,  alarmed,  immediately  had 
Arnauld  conveyed  to  her  palace.  She  gave  him  an  apart- 
ment, concealed  him  in  her  chamber,  and  persisted  to  at- 
tend him  herself.  *  Ask,'  she  said,  *  what  you  want  e 
the  servant,  but  it  shall  be  myself  who  shau  bring  il  tu 

you-' 

How  honourable  is  it  to  the  female  character,  that  in  all 
similar  events  their  sensibility  is  not  frreater  than  their  for- 
titude !  But  (he  Duchess  of  Longueville  saw  in  Arnauld  a 
model  of  human  fortitude,  which  martyrs  never  excelled. 
His  remarkable  reply  to  Nicolle,  when  they  were  hunted 
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ftom  plaee  to  place,  cao  twrer  be  fixfottea:  Aimnkl 
'  NieoUe  to  uaiit  him  in  a  new  worii,  when  the  lau 
'We  are  now  old,  is  it  net  time  to  restf 
!'  letorned  Aniaiikl,  <  have  we  not  all  eteniitj  to 
1^  The  whole  of  the  Anianid  ftmily  were  thr  moat 
instance  of  that  hereditaiy  character  which 
m  coatiniied'throa^  certain  &mihes :  here  it  was  a  sqb- 
liaw,  and,  perhans  nnnlaranion  of  leamiaff  with  rdiMm. 
The  An»ulds,Sac7,  Pascal,  TiUemont,  with  other  3lii»- 
HiooB  names,  to  whom  literafy  Europe  inll  owe  perpetual 
bbiications,  combined  the  life  of  the  monastery  with  that 
of  &  library. 


OF  OLD  A«s  n  nw  traiiiss. 
Of  the  pleasnres  deriTable  from  the  collivalaoa  of  the  arts, 
nnf»'*^f  and  literature,  time  will  not  abate  the  growing 
passion ;  for  old  men  still  cherish  an  affection  and  fed  a 
yoothfiil  enthm^asm  in  those  jmrsoiis,  when  all  others  hare 
ceased  to  interest.  Dr  Reid,  to  his  last  day,  retained  a 
most  aetivB  curiosity  in  his  varioas  studies,  and  pardcolar- 
W  in  the  revolntions  of  modem  chemistiy.  In  advanced 
Sfewemay  resume  our  former  studies  with  a  new  pleasure 
and  in  old  age  we  may  enjor  them  with  the  same  relish 
with  which  more  umwii  muuiots  commence.  Professor 
Dagald  Stewart  telli  us  that  Adam  Smith  obscrred  tohim 
that  <  of  all  the  amusements  of  old  age,  the  most  grateful 
and  ti******'*e  is  a  renewal  of  acquaintance  with  the  favour- 
ite studies  and  fiivourite  authors  of  youth— a  remaifc, 
which  in  his  own  case  seemed  to  be  more  particularly 
eji«npUfied  while  he  was  reperusiog,  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  student,  the  tragic  poets  of  ancient  Gkeece.  I  heard 
him  repeat  the  obserranoo  more  than  ooee  while  Sopho- 
des  and  Euripides  lay  open  on  his  table.* 

Socrates  learned  to  play  oomusical  instruments  in  hb  old 
age ;  Gate,  at  eigh^  thought  proper  to  learn  QrttA ;  and 
Plntarch,  almost  as  late  in  life,  Latin. 

Theophrastus  be^n  his  admirable  work  on  the  Charac- 
ters of  Men  at  the  extreme  age  of  ninety.  He  only  ter- 
minated hii  literary  labours  bv  his  death. 

Peter  Roosaid,  one  of  the  fathers  of  French  poetry,  ap- 
plied himseUriate  to  study.  His  acute  genius,  and  vdent 
application,  rivalled  those  poetic  models  whidi  he  admired; 
and  Boceacrao  was  thirty-live  years  of  age  when  he  com- 
meaoed  his  studies  in  polite  literature. 

The  great  Amauld  retained  the  vigour  of  his  genius, 
and  the  ^■'*"*— ■**  of  his  pen,  to  his  last  day ;  and  at  the 
age  of  eigh^-two  was  stul  the  great  Amauld. 

Sir  Henry  Spefanaa  nedected  the  sciences  in  his  youth, 
but  odtivated  them  at  fifty  years  of  age,  and  produced 
good  ftuit.  His  eariy  years  were  chiefly  passed  in  farming, 
vdudi  greatly  diverted  bun  from  his  studies ;  but  a  re- 
markable disappomtment  respecting  a  contested  estafee/iis- 
gnsted  him  witn  these  rustic  occupations ;  resolved  to  at- 
tach himself  to  ru^lar  studies,  and  literary  sodety,  he 
sold  his  farms,  and  became  the  most  learned  antiquary  and 
lawrer. 

Colbert  the  famous  Froidi  minister,  almost  at  sixty  re- 
tomed  to  his  Latin  and  law  studies. 

TeOier,  the  chanoellor  of  France,  learned  lo^,  merely 
for  an  anmsement,  to  dispute  with  hb  granddddran. 

Or  Johnson  applied  himself  to  the  Dutch  langua^  buta 
few  years  before  his  death.  The  Marquis  de  Saint  Au- 
laire,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  began  to  court  the  Muses,  and 
they  Cfownednim  with  their  freshest  flowers.  ThoTerses 
of  this  French  Anacreon  are  full  of  fire,  delicacy,  and 


study  of  the  law  so  late,  answered,  that  indeed  be  begaa  it 
late,  but  should  therefore  master  it  the  sooner. 

Diydea's  complete  works  form  the  lafsest  body  of  postty 
from  the  pen  of  one  writer  in  the  Eadish  language;  yotlm 
gave  no  public  testimony  of  poetiad  abilities  tiU  his  twca 
ty-seventh  vear.    In  his  sixty-eighth  year  be  ^  V^f^i^^ 
translate  the  whde  Iliad;  and  the 
doctions  were  vrrittenin  his  old  age. 

Michael  Angelo  preserved  hiscr 
extreme  old  age ;  there  is  a  device  said  to  be  mventsd  by 
him  of  an  old  man  represented  in  a  fo<art,  with  an  boor- 
glaa upon  it;  the  inscription  jineontrnparaS—YmrlAM 

We  have  a  Uteranr  curiosity  in  a  fovourite  treatise  wiiil 
Erasmus  and  men  of  letters  of  that  period,  De  Ralmmt  8bi^ 
ddy  by  Joadum  Sterck,  otherwise  Fortius  de  RUncdbeif  . 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  writer  often  carries  him  to  the  vei^ 
of  ridicde ;  but  something  must  be  sranted  to  his  pemfinr 
ntnation  and  feelings ;  for  Baillet  teUs  us  that  his  method 
of  studying  had  been  formed  entirdy  from  bis  own  practi* 
cal  knowledge  and  hard  experience ;  at  alate  perioaof  Ife 
he  commenced  his  studies,  and  at  length  he  ima^ned  that 
he  bad  discovered  a  more  perpendicular  mode  ofasoendinf 
the  hill  of  sdence  than  by  its  usud  drcuiUNis  windings 
His  work  Mr  Knox  ooamares  to  the  sound  of  a  tmmpeL 

Menage,  in  his  Anti-Baillet,  has  a  verr  cwious  apology 
for  his  writing  verses  in  his  old  age,  by  snowing  how  Bsany 
poets  amused  themselves  notwithstanding  their  gmy  haiia, 
and  wrote  sonnets  or  epigrams  at  ninety. 

La  Casa,  in  one  of  his  letters,  humoroody  said,  lecreds 
dk^iofaro  SonmeUo  tftmli  dnmuamd,  e  Crcnte,  jm  dbs  te  a^ 
re  marto.  I  think  I  majmake  some  sonneto twenty-five, or 
perhaps  thirty  years  after  I  shall  be  dead !  Peteau  teOsus 
that  be  wrote  verses  to  solace  the  evils  of  old 
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Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tdes  were  the  composition  of  his 
latest  years ;  they  were  begun  in  hb  fifty-fourth  year,  and 
finished  in  hn  sixty^first. 

Lodovico  Mooaldeseo,  at  the  extraordinary  a^e  of  116, 
wrote  the  memoirs  of  hb  times,  a  sinsular  exertion,  notic- 
ed by  Vdtdre,  who  himself  b  one  of  the  most  renuurkaUe 
mstances  of  the  progress  of  age  in  new  studies. 

The  most  debghttbl  of  auto-bioeraphers  for  artists,  b 
Uiat  of  Benvenuio  Cellini ;  a  work  of  great  origindity, 
which,  was  not  begun  till  <  the  dock  of  hM  age  had  struck 
fifhr^eight.' 

Koornhert  be^  at  forty  to  leam  the  Latin  and  Greek 
juguages,  of  which  he  became  a  master ;  several  students, 
who  afterwards  distinguished  themselves,  baveeoramenced 
aa  laic  in  life  their  lilerarv  pnrsuiu.  Ogilby,  the  transfai»> 
lor  of  Homer  and  Vir^,  knew  little  of  Latin  or  Ureek  till 
ho  waa  past  fifty ;  andFranklin'e  jphilosophicd  pursuits  be- 
gan when  he  had  neariy  readied  hb  fiftieth  year. 

Aeoorso,  a  great  lawyer,  oemg  atk«^  why  he  began  the 


CaMabttt  veterta  qucreas  solatb  moibL 

Mdherbe  dedarea  the  honours  of  gemus  were  his,  yet 
youngs— 

Je  les  poseedsv  jeone,  et  Ie«  possede  enorie 
▲  la  fin  de  mes  joors . 

Maynard  moralises  on  thb  subject. 

En  cheveux  blsncs  U  me  &at  done  aller 
Comme  on  enfant  toua  les  Jours  a  I'eoole ; 
Que  je  sub  Ibo  d^apprendre  a  blen  porler  * 
Lorsqne  la  mort  rwct  mooter  la  pside. 

SPARISH  POETBr. 

Pere  Bouhours  observes,  that  the  Spanish  poets  dis- 
play an  extravagant  imaginatioB,  which  b  bgr  no  means 
destitute  of  cqariA— didl  we  say  ml?  but  wluch  evinem 
little  taste  or  judgment. 

Their  verses  are  modi  in  tiie  s^le  of  our  Cowle^r— trivia, 
points,  monstrous  metaphors,  and  quaint  conceits.  It  b 
evident  that  the  Spanish  poets  imported  thb  taste  from  the 
time  of  Merino  in  Itdy  ;  but  the  warmth  of  the  Spanish 
dimate  appears  to  have  redoubled  it,  and  to  have  fatown 
the  kindled  spaiks  of  dkimexicd  fancy  to  the  heat  of  a  Vd- 
csnbn  forge. 

Lopes  de  Vega,  in  deseribmg  an  afflicted  diep^erdess, 
in  one  of  hb  pastorals,  who  b  represented  weepii^t  near 
the  sea-aide,  says  <  That  the  sea  joyfully  advances  to 
{gather  her  tears ;  and  that,  having  endcised  them  in  shdb, 
It  converts  them  into  pearls.' 

*  Y  el  mar  oomo  ImbldioBO 
A  tierra  por  laa  lafrimas  salia, 
Y  alegre  de  cogerfas 
ajMb  foarda  en  condias,  y  convbite  en  pertas.* 

ViUegas  addresses  a  stream — »  Thou  vHio  runoest  over 
sands  of  gold,  with  feet  of  diver,'  more  degant  than  our 
Shakspeare's  *  Thy  diver  skin  laced  with  thy  golden  blood.' 
Yillegas  monstrously  exdaims,  *  Touch  my  breast,  if  you 
doubt  the  power  of  Lydb's  eye*  you  wiO  find  it  turned  to 
adies.'  Again—*  Thou  art  so  great  that  thou  canst  ody 
imitate  thyself  with  thy  own  greatness  ;*  much  like  our 
•  None  but  himsdf  can  be  his  parallel.' 

Gongora,  whom  the  Spaniards  once  greatly  admired,  aid 
distinguished  by  the  epithet  of  7%e  Womijid^  b  ftill  ol 
these  points  and  conceiu. 

He  imagines  that  a  mi^itiiigale,  who  endiantingiT  varied 
her  notes,  and  sang  in  diflerent  manners,  had  a  nondred 
thousand  other  nightingales  in  her  breast  which  alternately 
sang  through  her  throat— 

*  Con  dlfercnda  tsl,  eon  gracia  unta, 
A  quel  riynenor  Ibra,  que  soepecho 
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Qua  teine  oiros  cisn  mU  dentro  del  p»cho 
Qua  altarna  au  dolor  par  su  garganuu* 

or  a  young  and  beautiAil  Imdy  be  nys,  thai  iha  has  but 
a  few  ytan  or  lifa,  but  many  o^ca  of  beauty. 

Mnchoa  aigloa  da  harmoaura 
En  poooa  anoa  de  adad. 

Many  ag ea  of  beauty  ia  a  falae  thought,  for  beauty  b^ 
eomea  not  more  beautilul  from  iu  age ;  it  would  be  only  a 
■uperannuated  beauty.  A  face  of  two  or  three  agea  dd 
eould  have  but  few  eharma. 

In  one  of  hia  odea  he  addreaaea  the  Ritrer  of  Madrid 
the  title  of  the  Duke  tf  Streamt  and  the  Viteaunt  of 

*  Maaganarea,  Manoaaaraa, 
Oa  que  en  lodo  el  aguadamo, 
Eaioia  Duaue  de  Arroyoa, 
T  Viaoonae  de  )oa  Rica.* 

He  did  not  venture  to  call  it  a  Spaniah  grandetf  for,  m 
fket.  it  ia  but  a  ahallow  and  dirty  atrearo :  and  aa  Q^nevedo 
wittily  inlorma  ua,  '  Afon^onare*  ia  reouced,  during  the 
anmmer  aeaaon,  to  the  melancholy  oondition  of  the  wicked 
rich  man,  who  aaka  for  water  in  the  deptha  of  hell.' 

Concerning  thia  river  a  pleaaant  witicism  ia  recorded. 
Though  ao  email,  thia  atream  in  the  time  of  a  flood  can 
■pread  itaelf  over  the  neighbouring  fielda ;  for  thia  reaaon 
Philip  the  Second  built  a  bridge  eleven  hundred  feet  long ! 
—A  Spaniard  paaaing  it  one  day,  when  it  was  perfectly 
dry,  obaerving  tnia  auperb  bridge,  archly  remarked,  *  That 
tt  would  be  proper  that  the  bndse  abcHild  be  aold  to  pur- 
chaae  water.*—* £<  matieiler,  venaer  la  ptunit  par  cougar 
agua. 

The  foDowing  ele(^t  tranalation  of  a  Spaniah  madrigal 
of  the  kind  here  criudaed  I  found  in  a  newapaper,  but  it 
ia  evidently  by  a  maater-hand. 

On  the  green  margin  of  the  land, 

Where  Gktudalhoree  wlnda  hla  way, 

My  lady  lav : 
With  golden  key  81eep*a  gentle  hand 

Had  cloaed  her  eyea  ao  brighl— 

Her  eyea,  two  auns  of  light— 

And  bade  hia  balray  dewa 

Her  roay  chaeka  auffuae. 
The  Rirer  Ood  in  slumber  saw  her  laid. 

Ha  railed  hia  dripping  head, 

Wiih  weeda  o^erapread, 
Clad  In  hia  wat*ry  robea  approach*d  the  maid. 

And  with  cold  klaa.  Ilka  death, 

Drank  the  rich  perfume  or  the  maiden *a  breath 
The  maiden  fek  that  icy  kiea, 

Her  auna  uncloaed.  their  flame 

Full  and  unclouded  on  the  buroder  came. 

Amaxed  th*  incmder  felt, 

Hia  frothy  body  melt. 
And  heard  the  radiance  on  hla  boaom  hiaa ; 

And,  forced  In  blind  confualon  to  retire. 

Leapt  in  the  water  to  aacape  the  Are. 

sAiirr  BTRXMoim. 

The  portrait  of  St  Evremond,  delineated  by  hia  own 
hand,  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  many  readera. 

Thia  writer  poeaeaaed  delicacy  and  wit,  and  haa  written 
well,  but  with  great  inequality.  Hia  poetry  ia  inaipid,  and 
hla  proae  abounda  with  poiota ;  the  antitheaia  waa  hia  &• 
vourite  figure,  and  ifea  prodigality  fatigues.  The  eompari- 
Bons  he  forma  between  aome  of  the  ilmstrious  aneiMita  will 
intereat  from  their  ingenuity. 

In  hia  day  it  waa  a  literwy  fashion  for  writera  to  give 
their  own  portraita ;  a  fashion  that  seems  to  have  paaaed 
over  into  our  country,  for  Farouhar  haa  drawn  hia  own 
character  in  a  letter  to  a  lady.  Otliera  of  our  writera  have 
given  theae  aetf^niniatnrea.  Such  paintera  are,  no  doubt, 
great  flatterera,  and  it  ia  rather  their  ingenuity,  than  their 
truth,  which  we  admire  in  theae  cabinet  pictures. 

*  I  am  a  philoaopber,  aa  far  removed  from  auperatition  aa 
from  impiety ;  a  voluptuary,  who  has  not  less  abhorrence 
of  debauchery  than  inclinaticm  for  pleasure ;  a  man,  who 
has  never  known  want  or  abundance.  I  occupy  that  sta* 
tion  of  life  which  is  contenmed  by  those  who  poaaeaa  every 
thing :  envied  by  thoae  who  have  nothing,  and  only  re- 
liahed  by  those  who  make  their  ftriicity  consist  in  the 
nzerdse  of  their  reason.  Young,  I  hated  dissipation; 
eonvinced  that  a  man  must  posaeaa  wealth  to  provide  for 
the  comforts  of  a  long  Ufe.  Old,  I  disliked  eoonomy ;  as  I 
believe  that  we  need  nut  greauy  dread  want,  when  we 
have  but  a  short  time  to  be  miserable.  I  am  satisfied  with 
what  nature  has  done  for  me,  nor  do  I  repine  at  fortune. 


I  do  not  seek  m  men  what  they  have  of  evil,  that  I  may 
censure ;  I  only  discover  what  they  have  ridiculous,  thatl 
may  be  amused.  I  feel  a  pleasure  in  detecting  their  fol- 
lies ;  I  should  feel  a  greater  in  communicating  my  diseow- 
ries  dki  not  my  prudence  restrain  me.  Life  is  too  short, 
according  to  my  ideas,  to  read  all  kinds  of  books,  and  to 
load  our  memoriea  with  an  endleaa  number  of  things  at  the 
coat  of  our  iudgment.  I  do  not  attach  myaelf  to  the  ob- 
aervationa  w  aaentific  men  to  acquire  acience  ;  but  to  tho 
moat  rational  that  I  may  atrengthen  my  reaaon.  Some* 
timea,  I  aeek  for  more  delicate  minda,  that  my  taste  may 
imbibe  their  delicacy ;  sometimes  for  the  gayer,  that  I  may 
enrich  my  ffenius  with  their  gayety ;  ana,  although  I  con- 
stantly rMd,  I  make  it  less  my  occupation  than  my  plea- 
sure.  In  religion,  and  in  friendship,  I  have  only  to  paint 
myaelf  auch  as  I  am—in  friendship  more  tend«r  than  a 
philosopher ;  and  in  religion  as  constant  and  sincere  as  a 
youth  who  has  more  simplicity  than  experience.  My  piety 
IS  composed  more  of  justice  and  charily  than  of  penitence. 
I  rest  my  confidence  on  God,  and  hope  every  Uiing  firon 
his  benevolence.  In  the  boeom  of  providence  I  find  niy 
repose,  and  my  felicity.' 

KEN  or  OEirxua  DErxcxcirT  in  conTsaaATioir. 

The  student  who  may,  perhapa,  ahine  a  luminary  of 
learning  and  of  geniua,  in  the  pagea  of  hia  vohime.  la  found, 
not  rarely,  to  lie  obacured  beneath  a  heavy  dood  in  collo- 
quial diacourae. 

If  you  love  the  man  of  leUara  aeek  him  in  the  privadea 
of  hia  atudy.  It  ia  in  the  hour  of  confidence  an4  tranquillity 
hia  geniua  ahall  elidt  a  ray  of  iatelligeneo,  more  fervkl  than 
thelaboura  of  poliahed  compoaition. 

The  great  Peter  Coroeille,  whoae  geniua  reaemUed  that 
of  our  Bhakapeare,  and  who  haa  ao  forcibly  expreaaed 
the  aublime  aentiments  of  the  hero,  had  nothing  in  bis  ei- 
terior  that  indicated  his  geniua ;  on  the  contrary,  his  con- 
versation was  so  insipid  that  it  never  failed  or  wearying. 
Nature  who  had  lavished  on  him  the  gifts  of  genius,  had 
forgotten  to  blend  with  them  her  more  ordinary  ones.  He 
did  not  even  tpeak  correctly  that  language  of  which  he  was 
such  a  master. 

When  his  friends  represented  to  him  bow  much  more  he 
might  please  by  not  disdaining  to  correct  these  trivial  er- 
rors, he  would  smile  and  say'— <  I  am  not  the  haa  PtUr 
Comaitte ."  Descartes,  whoae  habita  were  formed  in  aoli- 
tude  and  meditation,  waa  silent  in  mixed  company ;  and 
Thomaa  daacribed  hia  mind  by  aaying  that  he  had  received 
hia  intellectual  wealth  from  nature  in  adid  bars,  but  not  in 
current  coin ;  or  as  Addison  expressed  the  same  idea,  by 
comparing  himself  to  a  banker  who  possessed  the  wealth 
ol  his  fiieiads  at  home,  though  he  carried  none  of  it  in  has 
pocket,  or  as  that  judidoos  moralist  Nicolle,  one  of  the 
Port-Royal  Society,  who  said  of  a  sdnttUant  wit — '  He 
ooo^uers  me  in  the  drawing-voom,  but  he  surrenders  to  me 
at  discretion  on  the  staircase.*  Such  may  say  with  The- 
mistocles,  when  asked  to  play  on  a  lute,*— <  I  cannot  fiddle, 
but  I  can  make  a  little  village  a  {preat  dty.' 

The  deficiencies  of  Addison  m  conversation  are  well 
known.  He  preeerved  a  rigid  silence  amongst  strangers; 
but  if  he  was  silent,  it  was  the  silence  of  meditation,  now 
often  at  that  moment,  he  laboured  at  some  future  Specta- 
tor! 

Mediocrity  can  loft ;  but  it  is  for  genius  to  eftatree. 

The  cyninl  Mandeville  compare«fAddison,  after  having 
passed  an  evening  in  his  company,  to  *  a  silent  parson  in 
a  tie-wig.'  It  is  no  shame  for  an  Addison  to  receive  the 
censures  of  a  Mandeville ;  he  has  only  to  Uush  when  he 
calls  dowtf  those  of  a  Pope. 

Yircil  was  heavy  in  conversation,  and  resembled  more 
an  orcmiary  man  than  an  enchanting  poet. 

La  Fontaine,  says  La  Bruyore,  appeared  coarse,  heavy, 
and  stupkl ;  he  could  not  speak  or  describe  what  he  haa 
just  seen ;  but  when  he  wrote  he  was  the  model  of  poe- 
try. 

It  is  very  easy,  said  a  humourous  observer  on  La  Fon- 
taine, to  be  a  man  of  wit  or  a  fod ;  but  to  be  InHh,  and  that 
too  in  the  extreme  de^e,  ia  indeed  admindile,  and  only  to 
be  found  in  him.  Thta  obeervation  appKea  to  that  fine  na- 
tural geniua  Gddamtth.  Chaucer  waa  more  faeetioua  in 
hia  tuea  than  in  hta  conversation,  and  the  Gounteaa  of 
Pembroke  used  to  rally  him  by  saying  that  his  nlence  waa 
moro  agreeable  to  her  than  his  conversation. 

leocntes,  edebrafeed  for  his  beautifol  oratorical  compo- 
ntioaSfWas  of  so  timid  a  disposition  that  he  never  ventured 
to  speak  in  public.    He  con^ared  himsdf  to  the  whet- 
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■laiM  which  will  not  cot,  bat  enables  other  things  to  do 
this;  for  his  prodoctiotts  sorted  ss  models  to  other  orators. 
Taoeanson  was  said  to  be  as  much  a  machine  as  any  he 
had  made. 

Diyden  said  of  himself,—'  My  conversatioa  is  slow  and 
doll,  BT^  hamonr  satnmma  and  reoenred.  In  short,  I  am 
■one  of  those  who  endeavour  to  break  jests  in  comjMny, 
or  make  repaiteee. 

WIDA. 

What  a  consolation  for  an  aged  parent  to  see  his  dkUd, 
br  the  efforts  of  his  own  merits,  attain  from  the  humblest 
obscurity  to  distinguished  eminence !  What  a  tramiport 
for  the  man  of  sens^Hlity  to  retDrn  to  the  obscure  dwelling 
of  his  parent,  and  to  embrace  him,  adorned  with  public  ho- 
nomv.  Poor  Vida  was  deprived  of  this  satisfaction ;  but 
be  is  placed  higher  in  our  esteem  by  the  present  anecdote 
than  even  bj  that  classic  composition,  which  rivals  the  Art 
of  Poetry  of  his  great  master. 

Jeromt  Fada,  aAer  having  kwg  served  two  Popes,  at 
length  attained  to  the  episcopacjr.  Arrayed  in  the  robes  of 
his  new  dignity  he  |»repared  to  visit  bis  aged  parents,  and 
feiidted  hm»elf  with  the  raptures  which  the  oU  couple 
wouki  feel  in  embracing  their  son  as  their  bishop.  When 
he  arrived  at  their  viUaige,  he  learnt  that  it  was  but  a  few 
days  since  they  were  no  more !  His  sensibilities  were  ez- 
qoiritely  pained.  The  muse,  elegantly  querulous,  dkrtated 
some  elegiac  verse ;  and  in  the  sweetest  pathos  deplored 
the  death  and  the  disappointment  of  bis  parents. 

THE  scimuuxs. 

Bien  heureux  Scudery,  dont  la  fertile  plome 
Pent  tout  les  mois  saos  peine  enfamcr  un  volume. 

Boileau  has  written  this  couplet  on  the  Scuderies,  the 
brother  and  sister,  both  famous  m  their  day  for  composing 
romances,  which  they  sometimes  extended  to  ten  or  twelve 
volumes.  It  was  the  favourite  literature  of  that  period, 
as  novels  are  now.  Our  nolHlity  not  unfrequently  conde- 
scended to  translate  these  vdumioous  compositions. 

The  diminutive  size  of  our  modem  novels  is  undoubtedly 
an  improvement;  but  m  resembling  the  size  of  primers,  it 
were  to  be  wished  that  their  eontents  had  also  resembled 
their  inoffensive  pages.  Our  freat  grandmothers  were  in- 
commoded with  overgrown  f<Jios :  and,  instead  of  finish- 
iog  the  eventful  history  of  two  lovers  at  one  or  two  sittings, 
it  was  sometimes  six  months,  mebtding  Swuia^,  before 
they  couM  get  quit  of  their  Clelias,  their  Cyras's,  and  Par- 
thenissas. 

Mademoiselle  Scudery,  Menage  informs  us,  had  com- 
posed mii^y  vobtme9  !  She  had  even  finished  another  ro- 
mance, which  she  wooM  not  cive  to  the  public,  vrhose  taste, 
she  perceived,  no  more  relished  this  kmd  of  works.  She 
was  that  unfortunate  author  who  Uves  to  more  than  nin^ 
ty  years  of  age;  and  consequently  outlive  their  immor- 
talitv. 

Sne  had  her  panegyrists  in  lier  day :  Menage  observes, 
'  What  a  pleasing  descripuon  has  Mademoiselle  Scudery 
made  in  her  Cynis,  of  the  little  court  at  AamhoiiiUet !  A 
thousand  things  in  the  romances  of  this  learned  lady  ren- 
der them  inestimable.  She  has  drawn  from  the  ancients 
their  happiest  passages,  and  has  even  improved  upon 
them ;  like  the  prince  in  the  fable,  whatever  she  toucnes 
becomes  gold.  We  may  read  her  works  with  great  profit, 
if  we  possess  a  correct  taste,  and  love  instruction.  Those 
who  censure  their  lengthy  only  show  the  Uttleoess  of  their 
judgment;  as  if  Homer  and  Virgil  wer«  to  be  despised, 
because  many  of  their  books  are  filled  with  episodes  and 
inckients  that  necessarily  retard  the  condusion.  It  does 
not  require  much  penetration  to  observe  that  C^rua  and 
Glefia  are  a  species  of  the  cpie  poem.  The  epk:  must  em- 
brace a  number  of  events  to  suspend  the  course  of  the 
narrative ;  which  only  taking  in  a  part  of  the  life  of  the 
hero,  would  terminate  too  soon  to  display  the  ddll  of  the 
poeu  Without  this  artifice,  the  charm  of  uniting  the 
greater  part  of  the  episodes  to  the  principal  subiect  of  the 
romance  wouU  be  k)st.  Mademoiselle  de  Soafery  has  so 
well  treated  them,  and  so  aptly  introduced  a  variety  of 
beautiful  passages,  that  nothmg  m  this  kind  is  comparable 
to  her  productions.  Some  expreasiotts,  and  certain  turns, 
have  become  somewhat  obsdeCe,  all  the  rest  will  last  for 
over,  and  outlive  the  criticisms  they  have  undergone.* 

Menaj^  has  here  certainly  uttered  a  fiilse  prophecy. 
The  cunous  only  look  over  her  romances.  They  contain 
doubtless  many  beautiful  inventions  ■  the  misfortune  is. 


that  time  wadpaiunee  are  raro  requisites  for  the  enjoymeHt 
of  these  Iliads  in  prose. 

( The  misfortune  of  h»  having  written  too  abundaMlj 
has  occasioned  an  onjust  contempt,'  says  a  French  oicie. 

*  We  confess  there  are  many  heavy  and  tedious  passages 
in  her  voluminous  romances ;  hot  it  we  consider  that  in  the 
Clelia  and  the  Artemene  are  to  bo  found  inimitable  dWJralu 
touches,  and  many  splendid  parts  which  would  do  hunoi 
to  some  of  our  living  vrriters,  we  must  acknowledge  that 
the  great  defects  of  all  her  works  arise  from  her  not  wri* 
ting  in  an  age  when  taste  had  reached  the  acm6  of  cultiva- 
tion. Such  is  her  erudition  that  the  French  place  ber 
next  to  the  celebrated  Madame  Dader.  Her  vrorka,  oo^ 
taining.many  secret  intrigues  of  the  court  and  dty,  ber 
readers  must  have  keenly  relished  on  their  early  pubbca- 
tion.' 

Her  Artamenes,  or  the  Graat  Cyrus,  and  prindpally  ber 
Clelia,  are  representations  of  what  then  passed  at  the  oooit 
of  France.  The  JMap  of  the  Kingdom  ^TVndenicss,  ia 
Clelia,  appeared,  at  the  time,  as  the  happiest  inveatioa. 
This  once  celebrated  map  is  an  allegory  which  distingnisb- 
es  the  different  kinds  of  tenderness,  which  are  reduced  lo 
esteem,  gratitude,  and  incrinaiion.  The  map  repreeeata 
three  rivers,  which  have  these  three  names,  and  on  wfai^ 
are  situated  three  towns  called  Teodemess :  Tenderness 
on  JmeHnaHon;  Tenderness  on  E$Uem :  and  Trnlnmnsa 
on  GnUiudt.  Pleating  Attentmu^  or  Petit  &tns,  is  a 
viUage  very  beautifully  situated.  Mademoiselle  de  8ci»- 
derv  was  extremely  proud  of  thb  little  allegorical  map ;  and 
had  a  terrible  controversy  with  another  writer  about  its 
originality. 

Ueorge  Scudery,  her  brother  and  inferior  in  geakiB, 
had  a  strikmg  singularity  (rf'charactor: — he  was  one  of  the 
most  complete  votaries  to  the  universal  divinity  of  Vanity. 
With  a  heated  imagination,  entirely  destitute  of  judgment, 
his  military  character  was  continually  exhibitiiw  itself  by 
that  peaceful  instrument  the  pen,  so  tnat  heezhibts  a  most 
amusing  contrast  of  ardent  feelings  in  a  cod  situation ;  not 
liberally  endowed  with  genius,  but  abounding  with  its  sem- 
blance in  the  fire  of  eccentric  gasconade;  no  man  has 
pourtra^ed  his  own  character  wiui  a  boMer  odooring  than 
himself  in  his  numerous  pre&ces  and  addresses ;  siinound- 
ed  by  a  thousand  self^iilusions  of  the  most  sublime  class, 
every  thing  that  related  to  himself  had  an  Homeric  gran- 
deur of  conception. 

In  an  epistle  to  the  Duke  of  Montmorency,  he  says,  *  1 
will  learn  to  write  with  my  left  hand,  that  my  right  ^'^ 
mav  more  noblv  be  devoted  to  your  service  ;*  and  alluding 
to  his  pen,  {plume,)  dedares,  *  he  comes  from  a  fkmily 
who  never  used  one,  but  to  stick  in  their  hats.'  When  ho 
sdidts  small  favours  from  the  great,  he  assures  them  *  that 
princes  must  not  think  him  importunate,  and  *hat  hb  wriU 
mgs  are  merely  inspired  by  his  own  individual  imerest; 
no !  he  ezdaims,  I  am  studious  only  of  your  glory,  while  I 
am  careless  of  my  own  fortune.'  And  indeed,  to  do  him 
but  justice,  he  acted  up  to  those  romantic  feehngs.  Aft<r 
he  bad  published  his  epic  of  Alaric,  Christina  of  Sweden 
proposed  to  honour  him  wiih  a  chain  of  goM  of  the  value  of 
five  hundred  pounds,  provided  be  would  expunge  from  his 
epic  the  eulo^iums  he  had  bestowed  on  the  Count  of  Gar- 
die,  whom  she  had  disgraced.  The  epical  soul  of  Scud- 
ery ma^animously  scorned  the  bribe,  and  replied,  that '  if 
tho  chain  d*  eold  should  be  as  weighty  as  that  chain  mea- 
tioned  in  the  history  of  the  Incas,  iwiu  never  destroy  any 
altar  on  whkh  I  have  sacrificed !' 

Proud  of  his  boasted  nobility  and  erratic  life,  be  thus  ad- 
dresses the  reader :  *  You  will  lightlr  pass  over  any  fauhs 
in  my  work,  if  you  reflect  that  I  have'eroployed  the  greater 
part  of  my  life  in  seeing  the  finest  parts  of  Europe,  and 
that  I  have  passed  more  days  in  the  camp  than  in  the  1»- 
farary.  I  have  used  more  matches  to  bgfat  my  musket 
than  to  li^ht  my  candles ;  I  know  better  how  to  arrange 
oolumns  m  the  fiekl  than  those  on  paper ;  and  to  square 
battalions  better  than  to  round  periods/  In  his  first  publi- 
eaticm,  he  began  his  literary  career  perfectly  in  character, 
by  a  ehanenge  to  his  critics! 

^  He  is  the  author  of  sixteen  plays,  diiefly  henuc  traga- 
dies ;  children  who  all  bear  the  features  of  their  father. 
He  first  mtroduced  in  his  *  L'Amoor  Tyrannique'  a  strict 
observance  of  the  Aristotelian  unities  of  time  and  place ; 
and  the  necesdty  and  advantages  of  tlus  regulation  ara 
urged,  which  only  shows  that  Aristotle  goes  but  little  to 
the  composition  of  a  pathetic  tragedy.     In  his  last  drSuna, 

*  Arminhls,'  he  extrevagantly  scatters  his  panegyrics  on 
its  fifteen  predecessore ;  but  of  the  present  one  he  has  tb^ 
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miMt  exalted  notioa :  it  it  the  qbintessence  of  Scudery  * 
An  iageniooa  critic  c&Uf  it  *  The  downfall  of  mediocrity !' 
[t  ia  amusing  to  listen  to  thia  blazing  preface--**  At  length, 
reader,  nothing  remains  for  me  but  to  mention  the  sreat 
Arm'mius  which  I  now  present  to  vou,  and  bjr  which  Iliave 
resolved  to  cloie  my  long  and  laborious  course.  It  is  in- 
deed my  master-piece !  and  the  most  finished  work  that 
ever  came  from  my  pen ;  (or  whether  we  exanune  the  fable, 
the  manners,  the  sentiments,  or  the  versification,  it  is  cer- 
tain I  hat  I  never  performed  any  thing  so  just,  so  great,  nor 
more  beautiful ;  and  if  my  labours  could  ever  deserve  a 
crown,  I  would  claim  it  for  this  work !' 

The  actions  of  this  singular  personage  were  in  imison 
with  bis  writings :  he  gives  a  pompous  description  of  a 
most  unimportant  sovernment  which  he  obtamed  near 
Marseillea,  but  all  &e  grandeur  existed  only  in  our  au- 
thor's heated  imannatioo.  Bachaumount  ana  De  la  Cha- 
Selle,  two  wits  or  thoeo  times,  in  their  playful  *  Voyage* 
escribe  it  with  humour : 

Mais  11  faut  vous  parler  du  Fort 
Qui  sans  douta  est  une  merveille  ; 
C*est  notre  dame  de  la  garde 
Oouvemement  commoHe  et  beau, 
A  qnl  soffit  pour  tout  garde, 
Un  Suisse  avec  sa  halebarde 
Point  sur  la  porta  du  chateau  ' 

A  fort  very  commodiously  guarded  ;  onl  v  reouiring  one 
sentinel,  and  that  sentinel  a  soldier  painted  on  tne  door ! 

In  a  poem  on  his  disgust  with  the  world,  he  tells  us  how 
intimate  he  has  been  with  princes  :  Europe  has  known 
him  throng  all  her  provinces ;  he  ventured  every  thing  in 
a  thousand  combats : 

L*on  me  vft  obeir,  I'on  me  vH  commander, 
Et  mon  poll  tout  poudreuz  a  blanch!  sous  les  armes ; 
U  est  pen  de  beaux  arts  ou  je  ne  sois  instrnit ; 
En  prose  eten  vers,  mon  nom  fit  qoelque  bruit  *, 
£t  par  plus  d>un  chemin  je  parvina  Ik  la  gloire ! 

IMITATED. 

Princea  were  proud  my  friendship  to  proclaim. 
And  Europe  gated  wherever  her  Hero  came  ' 
I  Krasp*d  the  laurels  of  heroic  strife, 
The  inousand  perils  of  a  soldier's  life  ! 
Obedient  In  the  ranks  each  toilful  day ! 
Though  heroes  soon  command,  they  first  obey. 
*Twas  not  for  me,  too  long  a  time  to  vield  ! 
Bom  for  a  chiefuin  in  the  tented  field ! 
Around  my  plumed  helm,  my  silveVy  hair 
Hong  like  an  honoured  wreath  of  age  and  care  ; 
The  nnet  arts  have  charmed  my  studious  hours, 
Vers*d  in  their  mysteries,  skilful  in  their  powers ; 
In  verse  and  prose  my  equal  genius  gIow*d, 
Pursuing  glory,  by  no  single  road ! 

Stich  was  tlie  vain  George  Scudery !  whose  heart  bow- 
ever  waa  warm :  povertjr  could  never  degrade  him ;  advert 
aity  never  broke  aown  his  magnanimous  spirit ! 

DS  LA  ROCHXFOUCAULT. 

The  maxims  of  this  noble  authw  are  in  the  hands  of 
every  one.  To  those  who  choose  to  derive  every  motive 
and  every  action  from  the  solitary  principle  of  t^-iovet 
they  are  inestimable.  They  form  one  continued  satire  on 
human  nature ;  but  they  are  not  reconcilable  to  the  feelings 
of  the  man  of  more  generous  dispositions,  or  who  passes 
through  life  with  the  ftrm  integrity  of  virtue.  Even  at  court 
we  find  a  Sully,  a  Malesherbes  and  a  Clarendon,  as  well 
as  a  Rochefoucault  and  a  Chesterfield. 

The  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucault  says  Segrais,  had  not 
atodied ;  but  he  was  endowed  with  a  wonderful  degree  of 
(fiscernment,  and  knew  the  world  perfectly  well.  This 
afforded  him  opportunities  of  making  reflections,  and  re- 
ducing into  maxmis  those  discoveries  which  he  had  made 
in  the  heart  of  man,  of  which  he  displayed  an  admiriid>le 
knowledge. 

It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  observation  that  thia  celebrated 
French  duke,  accwdmg  to  Olivet  in-  his  History  of  the 
French  Academy,  could  never  summon  resolution,  at  his 
election,  to  address  the  academy.  Although  chosen 
member,  he  never  entered  ;  for  such  was  his  timidity,  that 
he  could  not  face  an  aixiience  and  pronounce  the  oaual 
compliment  on  his  introduction ;  he  whose  courage,  whose 
birth,  and  whose  genius,  were  alike  distinguished.  The 
fact  is,  that  it  appears  by  Mad.  de  Sevigne,  that  Roche- 


foucault lived  a  ckise  domestic  life ;  and  that  there  most 
be  at  least  as  much  theor^ieal  as  practical  knowledge  in 
the  opinions  of  such  a  retired  philosopher. 

Chesterfield,  our  English  Rochefoucault,  we  are  also  in- 
forified,  possessed  an  admirable  knowledge  of  the  heart  of 
man ;  and  he  too  has  drawn  a  similar  picture  of  human 
nature !  These  are  two  noble  authors  whose  chief  studies 
seem  to  have  been  made  in  courUt.  May  it  not  be  possi- 
ble, allowing  these  authors  not  to  have  written  a  sentence 
of  apocrypha,  that  the  fault  lies  not  so  much  in  kumannt^ 
tun  as  in  the  satellites  of  Power  7 

PBIOB*S  BAVS  OARVBL. 

Were  we  to  investigate  the  genealogy  of  our  beat  mo- 
dem stories,  we  should  often  discover  the  illegitimaoy  of 
oar  favourites ;  we  should  indeed  trace  them  frequently  to 
the  East.  My  wellrread  friend  Mr  Douce,  has  collected 
materials  for  such  a  work ;  but  his  modesty  has  too  long 
prevented  him  from  receiving  the  gratitude  of  the  cniiooi 
u  literature. 

The  atory  of  the  ring  of  Hana  Carvel  is  of  veryandent 
standing^  as  are  moat  of  the  tales  of  this  kind. 

Menage  says  that  Poggius,  who  died  in  1469,  has  the 
merit  of  its  invention ;  but  I  suspect  he  only  related  a  very 
popular  story. 

Rabelais,  who  has  given  it  in  his  peculiar  manner, 
changed  its  original  name  of  Philelphus  to  that  of  Hans 
Carvel. 

This  tale  is  likewise  in  the  eleventh  of  Lea  Csnl  iVbv- 
veilet.  iVbuceUes  collected  in  1461,  for  the  amusement  of 
Louis  XI,  when  Dauphin,  and  living  in  solitude. 

Ariosto  has  borrowed  it,  at  the  end  of  his  fifUi  Satire , 
but,  by  his  pleasant  manner  of  relating  it,  it  ia  fairly  appro- 
priated. 

In  a  collection  of  novels  at  Lyons,  in  1556,  it  is  aIsoem» 
ployed  in  the  eleventh  novel. 

Uelio  Malespini  has  it  again  in  page  S88  of  the  second 
part  of  his  Two  Hundred  Novels,  printed  at  Venice  in 
1609. 

Fontaine  has  prettily  set  it  oflT,  and  an  anonymous  writer 
has  composed  it  in  Latin  Anacreontic  verses ;  and  at 
length  our  Prior  has  given  it  in  his  best  manner,  with 
equal  gaiety  and  freedom.  After  Ariosto,  La  Fontaine, 
and  Prior,  let  us  hear  of  it  no  more ;  yet  thb  has  been 
done. 

Voltaire  has  a  curious  essay  to  show  that  most  of  oar 
best  modern  st<mes  and  pkits  'originally  belonged  to  the 
eastern  nations,  a  fact  which  has  been  made  more  evident 
by  recent  researches.  The  Amphitrion  of  Moliere  was 
an  imitation  of  Plautos,  who  borrowed  it  firom  the  Greeks, 
and  they  took  it  from  the  Indians !  It  is  given  by  Dow  in 
his  Hiptory  of  Hindostan.  In  Captain  Scott's  Tales  and 
Anecdotes  from 'Arabian  writers,  we  are  surprised  at  find- 
ing so  many  of  our  favourites  very  ancient  cH'ientalists.-^ 
The  Ephesian  Matron,  versified  by  La  Fontaine,  waa 
borrowed  from  the  Italians ;  it  is  to  be  found  in  Petnmius, 
and  Petronius  had  it  from  the  Greeks.  But  where  did  the 
Greeks  find  it  ?  In  the  Arabian  Tales !  And  from  whence 
did  the  Arabian  fabulists  borrow  it  ?  From  the  Chinese ! 
It  is  found  in  Du  Halde,  who  collected  it  from  the  Versions 
of  the  Jesuits. 

THE  STI7DE1VT  Ilf  TBX  MSTROFbLIS. 

A  man  of  letters,  who  is  mora  intent  cm  the  acquisitiona 
of  literature  than  on  the  plots  of  pditics,  or  the  speculations 
of  commerce,  will  find  a  deeper  sditude  in  a  populous  me- 
tropolis than  if  he  had  retreated  to  the  seclusioa  of  the 
coontry. 

The  student  who 4s  no  flatterer  of  the  little  passions  of 
men,  will  not  be  much  incommoded  by  their  presence, 
Ghbb<Mi  paints  his  own  situation  in  the  heart  of  the  fashion- 
able world.—*  I  had  not  been  endowed  by  art  or  nature 
with  those  happy  gifts  of  confidence  and  address  which  un- 
lock every  door  and  every  bosom.  While  coachea  were 
rattling  through  Bond-street,  I  have  passed  many  a  solitary 
evening  in  my  lodging  with  my  books.  I  withdrew  without 
reluctance  from  the  noisy  and  extensive  scene  of  crowds 
without  company,  and  dissipation  without  pleasure.'  And 
even  after  he  had  publiahed  the  first  volume  of  his  History, 
he  observes  that  in  London  his  confinement  wss  solitary 
and  sad ;  'the  many  forgot  my  existence  when  they  saw  me 
no  longer  at  Brookes's,  and  the  few  who  sometimes  had  a 
thought  on  their  friend,  were  detained  by  business  or  plea^ 
sure,  and  I  was  proud  and  happy  if  t  could  prevml  on 
my  bookseller  Elmsly  toeritven  the  dulness  of  the  evening. 
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A  ntofttkm  Tery  elmntly  dflteribed  in  the  beaiitifony- 
poliibed  verses  of  Mr  Rogers,  in  his  '  Epistle  to  a 
Friend ;' 

When  from  his  classic  dreams  the  student  steals    >■ 
Amid  the  buzz  or  crowds,  the  whirl  of  wheels. 
To  -muse  unnoticed,  while  iround  him  press 
The  meteor-forms  of  equipage  and  dress ; 
Alone  in  wonder  lost,  he  seems  to  stand 
A  very  stranger  In  his  natiTe  land. 

He  compares  the  student  to  one  of  the  sovea  sleepers  in 
the  ancient  legend. 

DetearteM  resiaiag  in  the  comraerdal  chy  of  Amsterdam, 
writing  to  Balzac,  Ulostrates  these  descriptioiis  with  groat 
foree  and  vivacity. 

Ton  wish  to  retire ;  and  yoor  mtentioa  n  to  seek  the  so- 
litude of  the  Chartreuz,  or,  possibly,  some  of  the  moA 
beautiful  provinces  of  France  and  f taly.  I  would  rather 
advise  you,  if  you  wish  to  observe  mankind,  and  at  the 
tame  time  to  loee  youieelf  in  the  deepest  soUtude,  to  j<mi 
me  in  Amsterdam.    I  prefer  this  situation  to  that  even  of 

Car  delicious  villa,  where  I  spent  so  great  a  part  ni  the 
t  year;  for  however  agreeable  a  countiy-house  may  bo, 
a  thousand  little  conveniencies  are  wanted,  which  can  only 
be  found  in  a  city.  One  is  not  alone  so  frequently  in  the 
country  as  one  could  wish :  a  number  of  impertinent  vie i- 
tan  are  continually  beeeismg  you.  Here,  as  all  the  world, 
except  myself,  is  occupied  in  commerce,  it  depends  merely 
on  mjTself  to  live  unknown  to  the  world.  I  walk  every  dav 
amongst  immense  ranks  of  people,  with  as  much  tranquil- 
lity as  you  do  in  your  green  valleys.  The  men  I  meet 
with  make  the  same  impression  on  my  mind  as  woukl  the 
trees  of  your  forests,  or  the  flocks  of  sheep  grazing  on  your 
common.  The  busy  hum  too  of  these  merchants  does  not 
distorb  one  more  than  the  purling  of  your  brooks.  If  some- 
times I  amuse  mysetf  in  contemplatmg  their  anxious  mo- 
tions, I  receive  the  same  pleasure  whidi  you  do  in  observe 
ing  those  men  who  cultivate  your  land ;  for  I  reflect  that 
the  end  of  all  their  labours  is  to  embellish  the  city  which  I 
inhabit,  and  to  anticipate  all  my  wants.  If  you  contem- 
plate ipnth  delight  the  fruits  of  your  orchards,  with  all  the 
rich  promises  of  abundance,  do  you  think  I  feel  less  in  ob- 
serving so  many  fleets  that  convey  to  roe  the  productions 
of  either  India  7  What  spot  on  earth  could  you  find,  which 
like  this,  can  ao  interest  your  vanity  and  gratify  your 
laatoT 

THE  TALMUD. 

The  Jews  have  their  Talmud ;  the  Catholics  their  Le- 
gends of  Saints ;  and  the  Turks  their  Sonnah.  The  Pro- 
testant has  nothini;  but  his  Bible.  The  former  are  three 
Idndred  works.  Men  have  imagined  that  the  more  there 
is  to  be  believed,  the  more  are  the  merits  of  the  believer. 
Hence  all  tradUAomaU  formed  the  orthodox  and  the  strong- 
est parW.  The  word  of  God  is  kwt  amidst  those  heaps  of 
human  mventkms,  sanctioned  by  an  order  of  men  connect- 
ed with  religious  duties ;  they  ought  now,  however,  to  be 
regarded  rather  as  Curiosities  nf  Literature.  I  give  a 
suffidently  ample  account  of  the  Talmud  and  the  Legends ; 
but  of  the  Sonnah  I  only  know  that  it  is  a  coQection  of  the 
traditional  opinions  of  tne  Turkish  prophets,  diroctittg  the 
observance  of  petty  supovtitions  not  mentumed  in  the 
Koran. 

The  Talmud  is  a  collection  of  Jawbh  traditions,  whicb 
have  been  eroffy  preserved.  It  comprises  the  Mishha, 
whwh  is  the  tezt,  and  the  Gkmara,  its  commentary.  The 
whole  forms  a  eompleto  system  of  the  learning,  ceremo- 
nies, civil  and  canon  laws  of  the  Jews;  treating  indeed  on 
all  subjects ;  even  gardening,  manual  arts,  &c.  The  rigid 
Jews  persuaded  Uiemselves  that  these  traditional  explica- 
tions are  of  divine  origin.  The  Pentateuch,  say  they,  was 
written  out  by  their  legislator  before  his  death  in  thirteen 
copies,  distri^Nited  among  the  twelve  tribes,  and  the  remain- 
ing one  deposited  in  the  ark.  The  oral  law  Moees  con- 
tinually taught  in  the  Sanhedrim,  to  the  eMers  and  the  rest 
of  the  people.  The  law  was  repeated  four  times ;  but  the 
interpretation  was  delivered  only  by  word  ofmouA  from 
ceneration  to  generation.  In  the  fortieth  year  c^  the  flight 
firom  Egypt,  the  memory  of  the  people  became  treacherous, 
and  Mooes  was  constrained  to  repeat  this  oral  law,  which 
had  been  conveyed  bv  successive  traditionists.  Such  is 
the  account  of  honest  David  Levi :  it  is  the  creed  of  evoy 
rabbin.    David  believed  in  every  thing,  but  in  Jesus. 

This  history  of  the  Talmud  some  inclined  to  sop] 
apoerjrphal,  even  among  a  few  of  the  Jews  tl 


When  these  traditions  first  appeared,  the  keenest 
versy  has  never  been  able  to  determine.  It  camiotbed** 
nied  that  there  existed  traditions  among  the  Jews  in  tbn 
time  of  Jesus  Christ.  About  the  soMud  century  ttiey 
were  industriooriy  collected  by  Rabbi  Juda  the  hdy,  thin 
prince  of  the  rabbms,  who  enjoyed  the  fitvoorof  Antommwi 
Pius.  He  has  the  merit  of  givng  some  order  to  this  very 
mukifarions  collection. 

It  appears  that  the  Talmud  was  com|Nled  by  certaio 
Jcwirii  doctors,  who  were  aoficited  for  this  porpoee  by  tbeir 
nation,  that  th^  nu^t  have  something  to  oppose  to  thnir 
Christian  adversaries. 

The  leanicd  W.  Wotton,  in  his  cnrioQa  'Disoonrses'  ob 
the  traditions  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  supplies  an 
analysis  of  this  vast  esUection ;  he  has  translated  entvs 
two  divinons  of  this  code  of  traditional  laws  with  the  on* 
ginal  text  and  the  notes. 

There  are  two  Talmnds :  the  JeriHalem  and  the  Balrf* 
Ionian.  The  last  is  the  most  esteemed,  because  it  is  im 
most  bulky. 

R.  Juda,  the  prince  of  the  rahlaiM,  committed  to  wrilant 
all  these  traditions,  and  arranged  them  mad«r  six  geaerm 
heads,  called  orders  or  classes.  The  subjects  are  indeed 
curious  for  philosophical  inquirers,  and  multiftrious  as  tbe 
events  of  civil  lifo.  Every  order  is  formed  of  fmirfisis  .- 
every  Creofisc  is  divided  into  thapUiM,  every  AatUr  into 
siisbiat,  which  word  means  mixtures  or  mieoeuainea,  in 
the  form  of  opAorusu.  In  tbe  first  part  is  discussed  what 
relates  to  seear,/naCf,  and  tne»  ;  in  the  8econd,/esaCt ;  in 
the  third,  teomen,  their  duties,  their  dtsorvbrs,  innm^gei, 
db'noreec,  emUraeti,  and  nmptudt ;  in  the  fourth,  are  treated 
the  damages  or  losses  sustained  by  beasts  or  men ;  of 
thingt  found;  deponU;  tuuriea;  rtfUM;  fa 
dopa  in  commerce ;  inMeriianee 
wiAieiset ;  arrests ;  idotaby ;  and  here  are  named  those  by 
whom  the  oral  law  was  received  and  preserved.  In  the 
fifth  part  are  noticed  saerifees  and  AotefAmge;  and  the 
sixth  treats  of  pmifieaHaiu;  veneb ;  fimUbtn ;  ebtlmt; 
Aeases;  Upromf ;  bo^;  and  numerous  other  articles.  AU 
this  forms  the  MrsHVA. 

The  Gkmara  that  is,  the  eosiplaneni,  or^c^iBBlisn,  coo- 
tains  the  Himfes  and  the  Qpnnens,  of  the  Rabbivs  en 
the  oral  traditions.  Their  fast  deepens.  It  most  be 
confessed  that  absurdities  are  sometimes  ehicadated  by 
other  absurdities ;  but  timre  are  many  admirable  things  in 
this  vast  repository.  The  Jews  have  such  veneration  for 
this  compilation,  that  they  compare  the  holy  writings  to 
toolcr,  anil  the  Talmud  to  wbu  ;  the  text  of  Moees  topq». 
per,  but  the  Talmud  to  aanmaHa,  Of  the  twelve  hours  of 
which  the  day  is  composed,  they  toll  us  that  God  emplm 
nine  to  study  the  Tahnud,  and  only  three  to  read  die  wni- 
tenlaw! 

St  Jerome  appears  evidently  to  allude  to  this  work,  and 
notices  its  <  Old  Wives'  Tales,*  and  the  filthiness  of  sane 
of  its  matters.  The  truth  is,  that  the  rabbins  resembled 
the  Jesuits  and  Casuists ;  and  Sancbes's  workon  *  JMsCri- 
mamkf  is  well  known  to  agitato  matters  with  soch  SEnrpn- 
hma  moetice,  as  to  become  me  most  offensive  thing  poasiUe. 
But  as  among  the  schoolmen  and  the  casuislsthere  have 
been  great  men,  the  same  happened  to  theee  gemaraiata. 
Maimonides  was  a  (ullar  of  light  among  their  darkness. 
The  antiquity  of  this  work  is  m  itself  sufficient  to  make  it 
very  curious. 

A  specimen  of  the  topics  may  be  shown  from  the  table 
and  contents  of  <  Mishnic  Titles.'  In  the  order  of  needs, 
we  find  the  following  heads,  which  presents  no  uninterest- 
ing |Mcture  (^the  putoral  and  pious  ceremoiues  of  the  an- 
cient Jews. 

The  Mishna,  entitled  the  Comer,  i.  e.  of  the  field.  The 
laws  of  gleaning  are  commanded  according  to  Leviticns ; 
xix,9, 10.  Ofthe  comer  to  be  left  in  a  corn-field.  When 
the  comer  is  due,  and  when  not.  Of  the  forgotten  sheaf. 
Of  ears  of  com  left  in  gathering.  Of  grapes  left  upon  the 
vine.  Of  olives  left  upon  the  trees.  When  ami  where 
the  poor  may  lawfully  glean.  What  dieaf,  or  olivea,  or 
erspes,  may  be  looked  upon  to  be  forgotten,  and  what  not. 
Who  are  the  proper  witoesses  concerning  the  poor's  Aie, 
to  exempt  it  from  tithin? ,  &c.  They  oistinguish  nncir- 
cumcised  (hiit  >-4t  w  ualawfid  to  eat  of  tbe  fruit  of  any 
tree  till  the  fifth  year  of  its  growth  :  the  first  three  5r^Lra 
of  its  bearing,  it  is  called  undrcumctsed ;  the  fourth  is  of- 
fered to  (Sod ;  and  the  fifth  msy  be  eaten. 

Tbe  Mishna,  entitled  HeUrogtntotu  MtxHtrm,  contains 
several  curious  horticultora)  particulars.    Of  dimaos  he- 
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tween  garden-bedB  and  fieldSithat  the  produce  of  the  seve- 
ral florta  of  grains  or  seeds  may  appear  distinct.  Of  the 
distance  between  everv  species.  Distances  between  vines 
blanted  in  corn-fields  from  one  another  and  from  the  com ; 
between  vines  planted  against  hedges,  walls,  or  espaliers, 
and  any  thing  sowed  near  ihem.  Various  causes  relating 
to  vineyards  planted  near  an3r  forbidden  seeds. 

In  their  seventh,  or  sabbatical  year,  in  which  the  pro- 
dace  of  all  estates  was  given  up  to  the  poor,  one  of  their 
regulations  is 'on  tho  different  work  which  must  not  be 
omitted  in  the  sixth  year,  lest  (because  the  seventh  being 
devoted  to  the  poor^  the  produce  should  be  unfairly  dimin- 
ished, and  the  public  benefits  arising  from  this  law  be  frus- 
trated. Of  whatever  is  not  perennial,  and  produced  that 
year  b^  the  earth,  no  money  may  be  made ;  but  what  is 
perennial  may  be  sold. 

On  priest's  tithes,  we  have  a  regulation  concerning  cat- 
tnff  the  fruits  they  are  carrying  to  me  place  where  they  are 
to  oe  separated. 

The  order  of  voonun  is  very  copious.  A  husband  is 
obliged  to  forbid  his  wife  to  keep  a  particular  man's  companv 
before  two  witnesses.  Of  the  waters  of  jealousy  by  whicn 
a  suspected  woman  is  to  be  tried  by  drinkmg,  we  find  many 
ample  particulars.  The  ceremonies  of  clothmg  the  accused 
woman  at  her  trial.  Pregnant  women,  or  who  suckle,  are 
Dot  obliged  to  drink ;  for  me  rabbins  seem  to  be  well  con- 
vinced of  the  effects  of  the  imagination.  Of  their  divorces 
many  are  the  laws ;  and  care  is  taken  to  particularize  bills 
of  divorces  written  bv  men  in  delirium  or  dangerously  ill. 
One  party  of  the  rabbins  will  not  allow  of  any  divorce,  un- 
less something  light  was  found  in  the  woman's  character, 
while  another  (the  Pharisees)  allow  divorces  even  when  a 
woman  has  onlv  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  suffer  her  hus- 
band's soup  to  ne  burnt ! 

In  the  order  c/Cdamagety  containing  rules  how  to  tax  the 
dainages  done  by  man  or  beast,  or  other  casualties,  their 
distinctions  are  as  nice  as  their  cases  are  numerous.  What 
beasts  are  innocent  and  what  convict.  By  the  one  they 
mean  creatures  not  naturally  used  to  do  mischief  in  any 
particular  way ;  and  by  the  other,  those  that  naturally,  or 
by  a  vicious  habit,  are  mischievous  that  way.  The  tooth 
01  a  beast  is  convict  when  it  is  proved  to  eat  its  usual  food, 
the  property  of  another  man ;  and  full  restitution  must  be 
made  ;  but  if  a  beast  that  is  used  to  eat  fruits  and  herbs, 
gnaws  clothes  or  damages  tools,  which  are  not  its  usual 
food,  the  owner  of  the  beast  shall  pay  but  half  the  damage 
when  committed  on  the  property  of  the  injured  nerson ;  but 
if  the  injury  is  committed  on  the  property  or  tho  person 
who  does  the  damage,  ho  is  free,  beicause  tne  beast  gnawed 
what  was  not  its  usual  food.    As  thus ;  if  the  beast  of  A 

fiws  or  tears  the  clothes  of  B,  in  B's  house  or  grounds, 
shall  pa?  half  the  damages ;  but  if  B's  clothes  are  in- 
jured in  A's  grounds  by  A's  beast,  A  is  free,  for  what  had 
B  to  do  to  pot  his  clothes  in  A's  grounds  ?  They  made 
■och  subtile  distinctions,  as  when  an  ox  gores  a  man  or 
beast,  the  law  inquired  into  the  habits  of  the  beast ;  whether 
it  was  an  ox  that  used  to  gore,  or  an  ox  that  was  not  used 
to  gore.  However  these  were  niceties  sometimes  acute, 
they  were  often  ridiculous.  No  beast  could  be  eonvided 
of  being  vicious  till  evidence  was  given  that  he  had  done 
imschief  three  successive  days ;  but  if  he  leaves  off  those 
vicious  tricks  for  three  days  more,  he  is  innocent  again. 
An  ox  may  be  convict  of  goring  an  ox  and  not  a  man,  or  of 
goring  a  man  and  not  an  ox :  nay,  of  goring  on  the  sabbath, 
and  not  a  working  day.  Their  aim  was  to  make  the  pun- 
ishment depend  on  the  proofs  otthederign  of  the  beast  that 
did  the  injury ;  but  this  attempt  evidently  led  them  to  dis- 
tinctions much  too  subtile  and  obscure.  Thus  some  rab* 
bins  say  that  the  morning  pra^or  of  the  Shemah  must  be 
read  at  the  time  they  can  oistinguish  Uue  from  white ;  but 
another,  more  indulgent,  insists  it  may  be  when  we  can 
distingubh  fr/ue  from  green ;  which  latter  colours  are  so 
near  akin  as  to  require  a  stronger  light.  With  the  same 
remarkable  acuteness  in  distinguishing  things,  is  their  law 
respecting  not  touching  fire  on  Uie  sabSath .  Among  those 
which  are  specified  in  this  constitution,  the  rabbins  allow 
the  ramister  to  k>ok  over  young  children  by  lamp-light,  but 
he  shall  not  read  himself.  The  minister  is  forbidden  to 
read  b^  lamp«Iight,  lest  he  should  trim  his  lamp ;  but  he 
may  direct  toe  children  where  they  should  read,  because 
that  is  quidcly  done,  and  there  would  be  no  danger  of  his 
trimnung  his  lamp  in  their  presence,  or  suffering  any  of 
them  to  do  it  in  his.  All  these  regulations,  which  some 
may  conceive  as  nunute  and  frivolous,  show  a  great  inti- 
macy with  the  human  heart,  and  a  spirit  of  profound  obser- 


vation which  had  been  capable  of  achieving  great parposea* 
The  owner  of  an  innocent  beast  only  pays  hair  the  costs 
for  the  mischief  incurred.  Man  is  always  convict,  and  for 
all  mischief  he  does  he  must  pay  full  costs.  However 
there  are  casual  damages,— as  when  a  man  pours  water 
accidentally  on  another  man;  or  makes  a  thon>-hedge 
which  annojrs  his  neighbour ;  or  falling  down,  and  another 
by  stumbling  on  him  incurs  harm ;  how  such  compensations 
are  to  be  made.  He  that  has  a  vessel  of  another's  in 
keeping,  and  removes  it,  but  in  the  removal  bredcs  it^  most 
swear  to  his  own  integrity :  i.  e.  that  he  had  no  design  to 
break  it.  All  offensive  or  noisy  trades  were  to  be  carried 
on  at  a  certain  distance  from  a  town.  Where  there  is  an 
estate,  the  sons  inherit  and  the  daughters  are  maintained ; 
but  if  there  is  not  enough  for  all,  the  daughters  are  main- 
tained, and  the  sons  must  get  their  living  as  they  can.  or 
even  beg.  The  contrary  to  this  excellent  ordination  nas 
been  observed  in  Europe. 

These  few  titles  may  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  gene- 
ral notion  of  the  several  subjects  on  which  the  Mudma 
treats.  The  Gemara  or  Commentary  is  often  overloaded 
with  ineptitudes  and  ridiculous  subtilties.  For  instance,  in 
the  article  of*  Negative  Oaths.'  If  a  man  swears  he  wiQ 
eat  no  bread,  and  does  eat  all  sorts  of  bread,  in  that  case 
the  perjury  is  but  one ;  but  if  he  swears  that  he  will  eat 
neither  barley,  nor  wheaten,  nor  rye-bread,  the  perjury  w 
multiplied  as  he  multiplies  his  eating  of  the  several  sorts. 
Again,  the  Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees  bad  strong 
differences  about  touching  the  holy  writings  with  their 
hands.  The  doctors  ordamed  that  whoever  touched  the 
book  of  the  law  must  not  eat  of  the  truma  (first  firuits  of 
the  wrought  produce  of  the  ground,)  till  they  had  washed 
their  hands.  The  reason  they  gave  was  this.  In  times 
of  persecution  they  used  to  hide  those  sacred  books  in 
secret  places,  and  good  men  would  lay  them  out  of  the 
way  woen  they  had  done  reading  them.  It  was  possible 
then  that  these  rolls  of  the  law  might  be  gnawed  by  mie$. 
The  hands  then  that  touched  these  books  when  they  took 
them  out  of  the  places  where  they  had  laid  ihem  np,  were 
supposed  to  be  unclean,  so  far  as  to  disable  them  fromeafr> 
ing  the  truma  till  they  were  washed.  On  that  account  they 
made  this  a  general  rule,  that  if  any  part  of  the  BiUe  (ex* 
cept  EcdentttteSf  because  that  excellent  book  tl»9ir  sagaci- 
ty accounted  less  holy  than  the  rest)  or  their  f^ylacteries, 
or  the  strings  of  their  phylacteries,  were  touched  by  one 
who  had  a  right  to  eat  the  truma,  he  might  not  eat  it  till  he 
had  washed  his  hands.  An  evidence  or  that  superstitious 
triflmg  for  vriiich  the  Pharisees  and  the  later  Rabbins  have 
been  so  justly  reprobated. 

They  were  absurdly  minute  ^  the  literal  observance  of 
their  vows,  and  as  shamefully  subtile  in  their  artful  evasion 
of  them.  The  Pharisees  could  be  easy  enough  to  them* 
selves  when  convenient,  and  always  as  hard  and  unrelent* 
ing  as  possible  to  all  others.  They  quibbled,  and  dinolTed 
their  vows  with  enerienced  easuistnr.  Jesus  reproaches 
the  Pharisees  in  Matthew  xv,  and  Mark  vii,  for  iiagrantiy 
violating  the  fif^h  commandment,  by  allowing  the  vow  ofa 
son,  perhaps  made  in  hasty  anger,  its  full  force,  when  he 
had  sworn  that  his  father  shoukl  never  be  the  better  for 
him,  or  any  Uiinc  he  had,  and  by  whwh  an  indigent  &ther 
might  be  suffered  to  starve.  There  is  an  express  case  to 
this  purpose  in  the  Mishna,  in  the  title  of  Vcwe,  The 
reader  may  be  amused  by  the  slnry.— A  man  made  a  vow 
that  his/omer  ehoutd  not  pnt/U  bv  hhn.  This  m^n  after- 
wards made  a  wedding-feast  for  his  own  son,  and  wishes 
his  father  should  be  present ;  but  he  cannot  invite  him  be* 
cause  he  is  tied  up  by  his  vow.  He  invented  this  expedi- 
ent:—he  makes  a  eih  of  the  court  in  which  the  feast  was 
to  be  kept,  and  of  tne  feast  itself,  to  a  third  person  in  trtist, 
that  his  father  should  be  invited  by  that  third  persoi  with 
the  other  company  whom  he  at  first  designed.  This  third 
person  then  says,— If  these  things  yon  thus  give  me  ars 
mine,  I  will  dedicate  them  to  God,  and  then  none  of  yoo 
can  be  the  better  for  them.    The  son  replied^~I  dkl  not 

S' ve  them  to  yon  that  yon  should  consecrate  them.  Then 
e  third  man  said,— Yours  was  no  donation,  only  yon 
were  willing  to  eat  and  drink  with  your  father.  Thus. 
says  R.  Juda,  they  dissolved  each  other's  intentions ;  ana 
when  the  case  came  before  the  rabbins,  they  decreed,  diat 
a  gift  whidi  may  not  be  consecrated  by  the  pemon  to  whom 
it  IS  given  is  not  a  gift. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Talmod  exhibits  a  snbtile 
mode  of  reasoning,  which  the  Jews  adopted  wlian  the  learn- 
ed of  Rome  sougnt  to  persuade  them  to  eoofora  to  thmr 
idolatry.    It  forms  an  entire  Mishna*  entitled  MMsrNetim 
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An,  AToda  Zara,  w,  7,  on  idolatrooi  worship,  traodated 
ty  Wotton. 

*  Some  Roman  lenatcMrB  examined  the  Jews  in  this  man- 
ner:— If  God  had  nodeluhtin  the  worship  of  idols,  why 
did  he  not  destroy  them  ?  The  Jews  made  answer,— If 
men  had  worshipped  only  thin^  of  which  the  world  had  had 
no  need,  he  would  have  destroyed  the  objects  of  their  wor- 
ship ;  but  they  also  worship  the  sun  and  moon,  stars  and 
planets ;  and  then  he  must  have  destroyed  his  world  for  the 
sake  of  these  deluded  men.  But  stilf,  said  the  Romans, 
why  does  not  God  destroy  the  things  which  the  world  does 
not  want,  and  leave  those  things  which  the  worid  cannot  be 
iR^oul  ?  Because,  replied  the  Jews,  this  would  strength- 
Mi  the  hands  of  such  as  worship  these  necessary  things, 
who  would  then  say,— Ye  allow  now  that  these  are  gods, 
since  they  are  not  destroyed.' 

RABBIVICAL  STOBIEB. 

The  preceding  article  furnishes  some  of  the  more  seri- 
ous investigations  lo  be  found  in  the  Talmud.  Its  levities 
may  amuse.  I  leave  untouched  the  gross  obscenities  and 
immoral  decisions.  The  Talmud  contains  a  vast  oolleo- 
tion  of  stories,  apologies,  and  jests ;  many  display  a  vein 
of  pleasantry,  and  at  times  have  a  wildness  of  invention 
which  sufficiently  mark  the  features  of  an  eastern  parent. 
Many  extravagantly  puerile  were  designed  merely  to  re* 
create  their  young  students.  When  a  rabbin  was  asked 
the  reason  of  so  much  nonsense,  he  replied  that  the  ancients 
had  a  custom  of  introducing  music  in  their  lectures,  which 
accompaniment  made  them  more  agreeable ;  but  that  not 
having  musical  instruments  in  the  schools,  the  rabbins  in- 
wnted  these  strange  stories  to  arouse  attention.  This 
was  mgeniously  said ;  but  thejr  make  miserable  work  when 
they  pretend  to  give  mystkal  interpretations  to  pure  non- 


These  rabbinical  stories,  and  the  leaeitds  of  the  Catho- 
lics, though  Ihey  will  bo  despised,  and  are  too  often  despica- 
ble, yet  as  the  great  Lord  Bacim  said  of  some  of  these  inyeiH 
tions,  they  wmild  *  serve  for  winter  talk  by  the  fire-side  ;* 
and  a  happy  collection  from  these  stories  is  much  wanted. 

In  1711,  a  German  professor  of  the  Oriental  languages, 
Dr  £isenmenger  published  in  two  large  volumes  quarto, 
his  *  Judaism  discovered,'  aponderous  labour,  of  which  the 
scope  was  to  ridicule  the  Jewish  traditions. 

I  shall  give  a  dangerous  adventure  into  which  King  David 
was  drawn  by  the  devil.  The  king  one  day  hunting,  Satan 
appeared  bemre  him  in  the  likeness  of  a  roe.  David  dis- 
cnaned  an  arrow  at  him,  but  missed  his  aim.  He  pursued 
the  feigned  roe  into  the  land  of  the  Philistines.  Ishbi,  the 
brother  of  Goliath,  instantly  recognized  the  king  as  him, 
who  had  slain  that  giant.  He  bound  him,  and  bended  him 
ne^  and  heels,  and  laid  him  under  a  wine-press  in  order  to 
press  him  to  death.  A  miracle  saves  David.  The  earth 
beneath  him  became  soft,  and  Isbbi  could  not  press  wine 
out  of  him.  That  evening  in  the  Jewish  congregation  a 
dove,  whose  wings  were  covered  with  silver,  appeared  in 
great  perplexity ;  and  evidently  signified  the  King  of  Israel 
was  in  trouble.  Abishai,  one  of  the  king's  counsellors,  in- 
quiring for  the  king,  and  finding  him  absent,  is  at  a  Ion  to 
proceed,  for  aocording  to  the  Alishna,  no  one  may  ride  on 
the  king's  horse,  nor  sit  upon  his  throne,  nor  use  nis  scep- 
tre. The  sdiool  of  the  rabbins  however  allowed  these 
things  in  lime  of  danger.  On  this  Abishai  vaults  on  David's 
horse,  and  (with  an  Oriental  metaphor)  the  land  of  the 
Fhifittines  leaped  to  him  instantly!  Arrived  at  Ishbi's 
bouse,  he  beholds  his  mother  Orpa  spinning*  Perceiving 
the  Israelite,  she  snatched  up  her  spinning-wheel  and  threw 
it  at  him,  to  Idll  him ;  but  not  hittmg  him,  she  desired  him 
lo  briiw  the  spinning-wheel  to  her.  He  did  not  do  this  ex- 
actly. DUl  returned  it  to  her  in  such  a  way  that  she  neyer 
asked  any  more  for  her  spinning-wheel.  "VVhen  Isbbi  saw 
this,  and  recollecting  that  David,  though  lied  up  neck  and 
heeli,  was  still  under  the  wine-press,  he  cried  out,  *  There 
are  now  two,  who  wiQ  destrov  me !'  So  he  threw  David 
hi^  up  into  the  air,  and  stuck  his  spear  into  the  ground, 
imagining  that  David  would  fall  upon  it  and  perish.  But 
Abishai  pronounced  the  msgical  name,  which  the  Talmud- 
■ts  frequently  made  use  of,  and  it  caused  David  to  hover  be- 
tween earth  and  heaven,  so  that  he  fell  not  down !  Both 
at  length  unite  against  Isbbi,  and  observing  that  two  young 
lions  sbonU  kill  one  lion,  find  no  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of 
the  brother  of  Goliath. 

Of  Solomon,  another  favourite  hero  of  the  Talmudists  a 
§mb  Arabian  story  is  told.  This  kinc  was  an  adept  in  n^ 
y,  and  a  maU  and  a  female  devil  were  always  in 


wuting  for  any  emergency.  It  is  observable,  that  the , 
bians  who  have  many  stories  concerning  Solomon,  always 
describe  him  as  a  magician.  His  adventures  with  Asrhnww 
dai,  the  prince  of  deinls,  are  numerous ;  and  they  both  (tlM 
kmc  ana  the  devil)  served  one  another  many  a  sUppery 
tridc.  One  of  ihe  most  reuurkable  is  when  Asdimedai, 
who  was  prisoner  to  Solomon,  the  king  having  contrived  Id 
possess  himself  <^  the  devil's  seaWing,  and  diained  him, 
one  day  offered  to  answer  an  unholy  question  put  to  him  by 
Solomon,  provided  he  returned  him  his  seal-riug  and  loose>» 
ed  his  chiun.  The  impertinent  curiosity  of  Solomon  indn* 
ced  him  to  commit  this  folly.  Instantly  Aschmedai  swal- 
lowed the  monarch,  and  stretching  out  his  wings  up  to  tlie 
firmament  of  heaven,  one  of  his  feet  remaining  on  the  earth, 
ha  spit  out  Solomon  four  hundred  leagues  from  him.  This 
was  done  so  privately  that  no  one  knew  any  thing  of  the 
matter.  Aschmedai  then  assumed  the  likeness  ofSolwunu, 
and  sat  on  his  throne.  From  that  hour  did  Solomon  say, 
*  Thia  then  is  the  reward  of  all  my  labour,'  according  to  Ee> 
desiasticus,  i,  3 ;  which  thi$,  means,  one  rabbin  says,  his 
walking  staff;  and  another  insists  was  his  ragged  coat. 
For  SMomon  went  a  begcing  from  door  to  door ;  and  wheiw 
ever  he  came  he  uttered  these  words  :  *  I  the  preacher, 
was  king  over  Israel  in  Jerusalem.'  At  length  coming  be- 
fore the  council,  and  still  repeatiug  these  remarkable  words 
without  addition  or  variation,  Uie  rabbins  said;  *  This 
means  something ;  for  a  fool  is  not  constant  in  his  tale  * 
They  asked  the  chamberlain  if  the  king  frequently  saw 
him  7  and  he  repUed  to  them.  No !    then  they  sent  to  the 

aueens,  to  ask  if  the  kins  came  into  their  aputments  7  and 
liey  answered,  Tes !  The  rabbins  then  sent  them  a  met* 
sage  to  take  notice  of  hb  feet ;  for  the  feet  of  devils  are  like 
the  feel  </ cocks.  The  queens  acquainted  them  that  his 
majesty  always  came  in  slippers,  but  forced  them  to  em- 
braces at  times  forbidden  by  the  law.  He  had  attempted 
to  lie  with  his  mother  Bathsneba,  whom  he  had  almost  torn 
to  pieces.  At  this  the  rabbins  assembled  m  great  haste, 
and  taking  the  beggar  with  them,  they  gave  him  the  ring 
and  the  chain  in  w£ch  the  great  magical  name  was  engrsf- 
ven,  and  led  him  to  thepalace.  Aschmedai  was  sitting  on 
the  throne  as  the  real  Solmnon  entered ;  but  instantly  hu 
shrieked  and  flew  away.  Yet  to  his  last  day  was  Sotomoo 
afraid  of  the  prince  of  devils,  and  had  his  bed  guarded  by 
the  valiant  men  of  Israel,  as  is  vrritten  in  Cant,  in,  7, 8. 

They  frequently  display  much  humour  in  their  inyen- 
tions,  as  in  ine  followiog  account  of  the  manners  and  mo- 
rals of  an  infamous  town  which  derided  all  justice.  Then 
were  in  Sodom  four  judges,  who  were  liars,  and  deriders  of 
justice.  When  any  one  had  struck  his  neighbour's  wife 
and  caused  her  to  miscarry,  these  judges  thus  counselled 
the  husband  ;  <  Give  her  to  the  offender  that  he  may  get  her 
with  child  for  thee.'  Whto  any  one  had  cut  off  an  ear  of 
his  neighbour's  ass,  they  sud  to  the  owner,—*  Let  bun 
have  the  ass  till  the  ear  is  grown  again,  that  it  may  bo  re- 
turned to  thee  as  ihuu  wishest.'  When  any  one  had 
wounded  his  neighbour,  they  told  the  wounded  man  to '  nve 
him  a  fee,  for  letting  him  blood.'  A  toll  was  exacted  in 
passing  a  certain  bridge ;  but  if  any  one  choae  lo  wade 
through  the  water,  or  walk  round  about  to  save  it,  he  was 
condemned  to  a  double  toll.  Eleasar,  Abraham's  servant, 
came  thither,  and  they  wounded  him.— When  before  the 
judge  he  was  ordered  to  pay  his  fee  for  having  his  blood 
let,  Eleasar  flung  a  stone  at  the  judee  and  wounded  him ; 
on  which  the  judge  said  to  him,— What  meaneth  this  7 
Eleasar  repliea,--4Giive  him  who  wounded  me  the  fee  th^ 
is  due  to  myself  for  wounding  thee.  The  people  of  this 
town  had  a  bedstead  on  which  they  laid  trayellers  who  ask- 
ed to  rest.  If  any  one  was  too  long  for  it,  they  cut  off  his 
legs ;  and  if  he  vras  shorter  than  the  bedstead,  they  strained 
him  to  its  head  and  foot.  When  a  beggar  came  to  this 
town,  every  one  gave  him  a  penny,  on  which  was  inscrib- 
ed the  donor's  name ;  but  tney  would  sell  him  no  bread, 
nor  let  him  escape.  When  the  beggar  died  from  hunger, 
then  they  came  about  him,  and  each  man  took  back  nis 
penny.  These  stories  are  curious  inventions  of  keen 
modcerv  and  malice,  seasoned  with  humour.  It  is  said 
some  of  the  famous  decisions  of  Sancho  Panza  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Talmud. 

Abraham  is  sadd  to  have  been  jealous  of  his  wives,  and 
built  an  enchanted  city  for  them.  He  built  an  iron  dty 
and  put  them  in. — The  walls  were  so  high  and  dark  the 
sun  could  not  be  seen  in  it.  He  gave  them  a  bowl  full 
of  pearls  and  jewels,  which  sent  forth  a  light  in  this  dark 
city  equal  to  the  sun.  Noah,  it  seems,  when  in  the  aik 
had  no  ocfaar  light  than  jewels  and  pearls.    Abraham  m 
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travelling  to  Egypt  brought  with  him  a  chest.  At  the  cus- 
tom-house the  officers  exacted  the  duties.  Abraham  would 
have  readily  paid,  but  desired  they  would  not  open  the  chest. 
They  first  msisted  on  the  duty  for  clothesi  which  Abraham 
consented  to  pay ;  but  then  tney  thought  by  his  ready  ac- 
quiescence that  it  might  be  gold.— Abraham  consents  to 
pay  for  gold.  They  now  suspected  it  might  be  silk.  Abra- 
nam  was  willing  to  pav  ibr  silk,  or  more  costly  pearls ; 
and  Abraham  generously  consented  to  pay  as  if  the  chest 
contained  the  most  valuaole  of  things.  It  was  then  they  re- 
solved to  open  and  examine  the  chest.  And  behold  as 
soon  as  the  chest  was  opened,  that  great  lustre  of  human 
beauty  broke  out  which  made  such  a  noise  in  the  land  of 
Egypt ;  it  was  Sarah  herself!  The  jealous  Abraham,  to 
conceal  her  beauty  had  locked  her  up  in  this  chest. 

The  whole  creation  in  these  rabbimcal  fancies  is  strange- 
ly gigantic  and  vast.  The  works  of  eastern  nations  are 
lull  of  these  descriptions ;  and  Hesiod's  Theogony,  and 
Milum*s  battles  of  angels,  are  puny  in  comparison  with 
these  rabbinical  heroes,  or  rabbinical  things.  Mountains 
are  hurled  with  all  their  woods  with  great  ease,  and  crea- 
tures start  into  existence  too  terrible  for  our  conceptions. 
The  winged  monster  in  tlie  <  Arabian  Nights,'  called  the 
Roc,  is  evidently  one  of  the  creatures  of  rabbinical  fancy ; 
it  would  sometimes,  when  very  hungry,  seize  and  fly  away 
with  an  elephant.  Captain  Cook  found  a  bird's  nest  in  an 
island  near  New-Holland,  built  with  sticks  on  the  ground, 
six-and-twenty  feet  in  circumference,  and  near  three  feet 
in  height.  But  of  the  rabbinical  birds,  fish,  and  animals,  it 
is  not  probable  any  circumnavigator  will  ever  trace  even 
..e  slightest  vestige  or  reseniblaiico. 

One  of  their  birds,  when  it  spreads  its  wings,  blots  out  tlie 
sun.  An  egg  from  another  fell  out  of  its  nest,  and  thi)  white 
thereof  broke  and  f;Iucd  about  three  hundred  cedar-trees, 
and  overflowed  a  village.  One  of  them  stands  up  to  the 
lower  joint  of  the  leg  in  a  river,  and  some  mariners  imagin- 
ing the  water  was  not  deep,  were  hasting  to  bathe,  when  a 
voice  from  heaven  said, — '  Step  not  in  there,  for  seven 
years  ago  there  a  carpenter  dropped  his  axe,  and  it  hath 
notyet reached  the  bottom.' 

The  following  passage  concerning  fat  geese  is  perfectly 
in  the  style  of  these  rabbins.  '  A  rabbin  once  saw  in  a  de- 
sert a  flock  of  geese  so  fat  that  their  feathers  fell  off,  and 
the  rivers  flowed  in  fat.  Then  said  I  to  them,  shall  we 
have  part  of  you  in  the  other  world  when  the  Messiah 
shall  come?  And  one  of  them  lifted  up  a  wing,  and  another 
a  leg,  to  signify  these  parts  we  should  have.  We  should 
otherwise  have  had  all  parts  of  those  geese ;  but  we  Israel- 
ites shall  be  called  to  an  account  touching  these  fat  ^eese, 
liecause  their  suiTerings  are  owing  to  us.  It  is  our  miqni- 
ties  that  have  delayed  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and 
these  geese  suffer  greatly  by  reason  of  their  excessive  fat, 
which  duly  and  daily  increases,  and  will  increase  till  the 
Messiah  comes !' 

What  the  manna  was  which  fell  in  the  wilderness  has 
often  been  disputed,  and  still  is  disputable  :  it  was  suffi- 
cient for  the  rabbins  to  have  found  in  the  Bible  that  the  taste 
of  it  was  '  as  a  wafer  made  with  honey,'  to  have  raised 
their  fancy  to  its  pitch.  They  declare  it  was  '  like  oil  to 
children,  honey  to  old  men,  and  cakes  to  middle  age.'  It 
had  every  kind  of  taste  except  that  of  cucumbers,  melons, 
garlic,  and  onions,  and  leeks,  for  these  were  those  Egyp- 
tian roots  which  the  Israelites  so  much  regretted  to  have 
lost.  This  manna  had,  however,  the  quality  to  accomo- 
date itself  to  the  palate  of  those  who  did  not  murmur  in  the 
wUdemess  :  and  to  these  it  became  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl. 

The  rabbins  never  advance  an  absurdity  without  quoting 
a  text  in  scripture  ;  and  to  substantiate  this  fact  they  quote 
Deut.  ii,  7,  where  it  is  said,  *  through  this  great  wilderness, 
these  forty  years  the  Lord  thy  G»i  hath  been  with  Uiee, 
and  thou  hast  lacked  nothing  P  St  Austin  repeats  this  ex- 
planation of  the  rabbins,  that  the  faithful  found  in  this 
manna  the  taste  of  their  favourite  food!  However  the 
Israelites  could  not  have  found  all  these  benefits  as  the 
rabbins  tell  us,  for  in  Numbers  xi,  6,  they  exclaim,  *  There 
18  nothing  at  aU^  bendts  thi  snumna  before  our  eyes !'  They 
had  just  said  that  they  remembered  the  melons,  cucumbers, 
&e,  which  they  had  eaten  of  so  freelv  in  E^rypt.  One  of 
the  hyperboles  of  the  rabbins  is,  that  the  manna  fell  in  such 
mountains  that  the  kings  of  the  east  and  the  west  beheld 
them ;  which  they  found  in  a  passage  in  the  2Sd  Psalm : 
Thou  preparest  a  table  before  roe  in  the  presence  of 
mine  enemies !'  These  may  serve  as  specimens  of  the 
forced  interpretatioos  on  which  their  grotesque  fah»»  are 
founded. 


Their  detestation  of  Titus,  their  great  conqueror,  ap- 
pears by  the  following  wild  invention.— After  having  nar- 
rated certain  things  too  shameful  to  read,  of  a  prince  whom 
Josephus  describes  in  far  different  colours,  they  tell  us  that 
on  sea  Titus  tauntingly  observed  in  a  great  storm  that  the 
God  of  the  Jews  was  only  powerful  on  the  water,  and  that 
therefore  he  bad  succeeded  m  drowning  Pharaoh  and  Sisrm. 
*  Had  he  been  strong  he  would  have  waged  war  with  me 
in  Jerusalem.'  On  uttering  this  blasphemy,  a  voice  from 
heaven  said,  *  Wicked  man !  I  have  a  little  creature  in  th« 
world  which  shall  waee  war  with  tlieo!'  When  Titus 
landed,  a  gnat  enteredliis  nostrils,  and  for  seven  years  t<^ 
gether  made  holes  in  his  brains.  When  his  skull  waa 
opened  the  gnat  was  found  as  large  as  a  pigeon :  the  mouth 
of  the  gnat  was  of  copper  and  the  claws  ofiron. 

That  however  there  are  some  beautiful  inventions  in  tha 
Talmud,  I  refer  to  the  story  of 'Solomon  and  Sbeba,*  in 
the  present  collections. 

ON  TH£  CUSTOM  OF  SALUTXITO  AFTER  SlTEXZIira. 

It  is  probable  that  this  custom,  so  universally  prevalent, 
originated  in  some  ancient  superstition ;  it  seems  to  have 
excited  inquiry  among  all  nations. 

Some  Catholics,  says  Father  Feyjoo,  have  attributed 
the  origin  of  this  custom  to  the  ordinance  of  a  pope,  Saint 
Gregory — who  is  said  to  have  instituted  a  short  benedio* 
tion  to  be  used  on  such  occasions,  at  a  time  when,  during 
a  pestilence,  the  crisis  was  attended  by  tneezingf  and  in 
must  cases  followed  by  dtath. 

But  the  Rabbins  who  have  a  story  for  erery  thing,  say, 
that  before  Jacob,  men  never  sneezed  but  once,  and  then 
immediately  died  :  they  atcsure  us  that  that  patriarch  waa 
the  first  who  died  by  natural  disease,  before  him  all  men 
died  by  sneezing;  the  memory  of  which  was  ordered  to  be 

K reserved  in  all  naiiona  by  a  command  of  every  prince  to 
is  subjects  to  employ  some  salutary  exclamation  after  the 
act  of  sneezing.  But  these  are  Talmudical  dreams,  and 
only  serve  to  prove  that  so  ftimiliar  a  custonik  baa  always 
created  inquiry.  , 

Even  Aristotle  has  delivered  some  considerable  noii* 
sense  on  this  custom ;  he  says  it  is  an  honourable  acknow- 
ledement  of  the  seat  of  good  sense  and  genius— the  bead- 
to  distinguish  it  from  two  other  offensive  eruptions  of  air, 
which  are  never  accompanied  by  any  benediction  from  the 
by-standers.  The  custom  at  all  events  existed  lon^  pnor 
to  Pope  Gregory.  The  lover  in  Apulieus,  Gyton  m  Pe* 
tronius,  and  allusions  to  it  in  Pliny,  prove  its  antiquity; 
and  a  memoir  of  the  French  academy  notices  the  practice 
in  the  New  World  on  the  first  discovery  of  America. 
Every  where  man  is  saluted  for  sneezing. 

An  amusing  account  of  the  ceremonies  which  attend 
the  Meeting  of  a  king  of  Menomotapa,  shows  what  a  n»> 
tional  concern  may  be  the  sneeze  of  despotism.— Those 
who  are  near  his  person,  when  tliis  happens^  salute  him  in 
so  loud  a  tone  that  persons  in  the  anticnamber  hear  it  and 
join  in  the  acclamation  ;  in  the  adjoining  apartments  they 
do  the  same,  till  the  noise  reaches  the  street,  and  becomes 
propagated  throughout  the  city ;  so  that  at  each  sneeze  of 
nis  majesty,  results  a  most  horrid  cry  from  the  salutations 
of  many  thousands  of  his  vassals. 

When  the  king  of  Sennaar  sneezes,  his  courtiers  irome* 
diately  turn  their  backs  on  him,  and  give  a  loud  slap  on 
their  right  thigh. 

With  the  ancients  sneezing  was  ominous;  from  the 
right  it  was  considered  auspicious ;  and  Plutarch,  in  his 
life  of  Themistocles,  says,  that  before  a  naval  battle  it  was 
a  sign  of  conquest !  Catullus,  in  bis  pleasing  poem  of  Acme 
and  SeptimiuB,  makes  this  action  from  the  d  3ity  of  Lovo 
from  the  left  the  source  of  his  fiction.  The  passage  has 
been  elegantly  versified  by  a  poetical  friend,  who  finds  an* 
thority  that  the  gods  sneezing  on  the  right  in  Aesten,  it 
supposed  to  come  to  us  on  earth  on  the  /^. 

Cupid  sneezing  In  his  flight 
Once  was  heard  upon  the  right, 
Boding  wo  to  lovers  true  } 
But  now  upon  the  lefl  he  flew. 
And  with  sportive  sneeze  divine. 
Gave  of  joy  the  sacred  sign. 
Acme  bcni  her  lovely  face, 
Flushed  with  rapture's  rosy  grace, 
And  those  eyes  that  swam  in  bliss, 
PresH  with  nfany  a  breathing  kiss; 
Breathing,  murmuring,  soft,  and  low 
Thus  might  life  Ibr  ever  flow ! 
*  Love  of  my  life,  and  life  of  love ' 
Cupid  rules  our  fates  above. 
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Ever  let  us  tow  to  Join 
la  hofOBge  at  his  happj  shrine.* 
Cnpld  heard  the  lovers  true, 
Again  upon  the  left  be  flew. 
And  wiin  sportive  sneeie  dtvioe, 
RenewM  of  joy  the  sacred  sign. 

BOMATKSTURX  DS  PXRIUIS. 

A  hftppy  art  in  the  relatioo  of  t  stoiy  is,  doubtless,  a 
very  agreeable  talenCr— it  has  obtained  La  Fontaine  all  the 
applauae  bis  charming  nameii  deserves. 

Bonaventwre  de  Perien,  Valet  de  Ckambn  de  la  Bogfu 
d»  Navarre,*  of  whom  the  French  have  three  little  volumes 
of  tales  in  prose,  shows  that  pleasantrr  and  sportive  vein 
m  which  the  tales  of  that  time  frequentlj  abound.  The  fol- 
lowing short  anecdote  is  not  given  as  the  best  specimen  of 
our  author,  but  as  it  introduces  a  novel  etymology  of  a 
word  in  great  use. 

*  A  student  at  law,  who  studied  at  Poitiers,  had  toler»- 
bly  improved  himself  in  cases  of  e<{uitv ;  not  that  he  was 
overburdened  with  learning,  but  bis  cnief  deficiency  was 
a  vrant  of  assurance  and  confidence  to  display  his  know- 
ledge. His  father  passing  by  Poitiers,  recommended  him 
to  read  aloud,  and  to  render  his  memnry  more  prompt  by 
continued  exercise.  To  obey  the  injuncliona  of  his  father 
he  determined  to  read  at  the  Munatery,  In  order  to  ob- 
tain a  certain  assurance,  he  went  every  day  into  a  garden, 
which  was  a  very  secret  spot,  being  at  a  distance  from 
any  bouse,  and  where  there  grew  a  great  number  of  fine 
large  cabbages.  Thus  for  a  long  time  he  pursued  his  stu- 
dies, and  repeated  his  lectures  to  these  cabbages,  address- 
ing them  by  the  title  of  geniUmen ;  and  balancing  his  pe- 
riods to  them  as  if  they  had  composed  an  audience  of  scho- 
lars. After  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  preparation,  he 
thoujght  it  was  hi^  time  to  take  the  chair;  imagining  that 
he  should  be  able  to  lecture  his  scholars  as  well  as  he  had 
before  done  his  cabbages.  He  comes  forward,  he  begins 
his  oratiun^-but  before  a  dozen  words  hts  tongue  freezes 
between  his  teeth !  Confused  and  hardly  knowing  where 
he  was,  all  he  could  bring  out  was — iJominij  Ego  6ene 
v«ieo  jiiod  nofi  etfis  eaaites ;  that  is  to  say— for  there  are 
some  who  will  have  every  thing  in  plain  English— Genile- 
niew,  I  nam  dearty  see  you  are  not  eabbagea  !  In  the  garden 
be  couM  conceive  the  calAagea  to  be  aeholare ;  but  in  the 
^air,  he  could  not  conceive  the  tcholare  to  be  eabbagte.' 

(hi  this  story  La  Monno^e  has  a  note,  which  gives  a 
new  origin  to  a  fiimiliar  term. 

'  The  hall  of  the  School  of  Equity  at  Poitiers,  where  the 
ittttitutes  were  read,  was  called  La  MxnUlerie.  On  which 
head,  Florimond  de  Remond  (book  vii,  cb.  II,)  speaking 
of  Albert  Babinot,one  of  the  first  disciples  of  Calvm,  after 
having  said  he  was  called  *  The  good  man,*  adds,  that  be- 
cause he  had  been  a  studerl  of  the  institutes  at  this  JUinas- 
ferie  of  Poitiers,  Calvin,  and  others,  stjrled  him  Mr  Minia^ 
ter;  firom  whence,  afterwards.  Colon  took  occasion  to 
give  the  name  of  MiNiSTsms  to  the  pastors  of  his  church. 

OROTIUS. 

The  life  of  Grotius  has  been  written  by  De  Burigny ;  it 
riwwf  the  singular  felicity  of  a  man  of  letters  and  a  states- 
man ;  and  in  what  manner  a  student  can  pass  his  houn  in 
the  closrat  imprisonment.  The  gate  of  the  prison  has 
sometimes  been  the  porch  of  fame. 

Grotius  was  bom  with  the  happiest  dispositions;  stu- 
dious from  his  infancy,  bo  had  also  received  from  Nature 
the  nualities  of  genius;  and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  in 
his  uither  a  tutor  who  had  formed  his  early  taste  and  his 
moral  feelings.  The  younger  Grotius,  in  imitation  of 
Horace,  has  celebrated  his  gratitude  in  verse. 

One  of  the  moat  interesting  circumstances  in  the  life  of 
this  great  man,  which  strong^  maiks  his  genius  and  for- 
titude, is  displayed  in  the  manner  in  whka  be  employed 
his  time  during  his  imprisonment.  Other  men,  con- 
demned to  exile  and  captirity,  if  they  survive,  they  de- 
spair :  the  man  of  letters  coimts  thooe  days  as  the  sweetest 
of  his  life. 

When  a  prisoner  at  the  Hague,  he  laboured  on  a  Latin 
Msay  on  the  means  of  terminatmg  religious  disputes,  which 
occasion  so  many  mfolicities  in  the  state,  in  the  church, 
and  in  families ;  when  be  was  carried  to  Louvestein,  he  re- 
sumed his  law  studies,  which  other  empk^ments  had  in- 
tMTVpted.  He  gave  a  portion  of  Kb  time  to  moral  philoso- 
phy, which,  engaged  bim  to  translate  the  maxims  of  the  an- 
cient poets,  collected  by  Stobaeus,  and  the  fragments  of 
Menander  anJ  Philemon.     Kvrnr  Sunday  was  devoted  to 


read  the  scriptures,  and  to  write  his  Commentariet  ol  ^^^ 
New  Testament.  In  the  course  of  this  vrork  he  feB  ill,  bat 
as  soon  as  he  recbvered  his  health  he  composed  his  treatisn, 
in  Dutch  verse,  on  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  ReJigkm. 
Sacred  and  praiaae  authors  occupied  him  alteniatdy .  Wm 
<mly  mode  of  refreshing  his  mind  was  to  pass  liom  snn 
wont  to  another.  He  sent  to  Yosaitts  his  Observations  oh 
the  Tragedies  <^Scaieca.  He  wrote  several  other  works  s 
particulariy  a  little  Catedusm,  in  verse,  for  his  dan^tar 
Gometia:  and  collected  materials  to  form  his  AjMNOgv. 
Add  to  these  various  labours  and  extensive  oorrespoodenon 
be  heki  with  the  learned  and  his  friends ;  and  his  lectesn 
wwe  often  so  many  treatises.  There  is  a  printed  eoUee* 
tion  amounting  to  two  thousand.  Grotias  had  notes  rtmdf 
for  every  classical  author  of  antiqui^  whenever  they  pre- 
pared a  new  edition ;  an  account  of  his  plans  and  his  per* 
tbrmaaces  might  furnish  a  vdume  of  themselves ;  yet  bn 
never  pubhshed  in  haste,  and  was  fond  of  revising  them; 
we  must  recollect,  notwithstanding  such  intorupted  litevsjj 
avocations,  his  hours  were  lirequently  devoted  to  the  puboe 
functions  of  an  ambassador.  *  I  only  reserve  for  nqr  sta- 
dies  the  time  wbidi  other  ministers  give  to  their  pleasarss, 
to  conversaUons  often  useless,  and  to  visite  sometimes  niH 
necessary ;'  such  is  the  language  of  this  great  man !  At 
though  he  thus  produced  abun<Mntly,  his  eonfinemeat  was 
not  more  than  two  years.  We  may  well  exdaim  hen, 
that  the  mind  of  Grotius  had  never  been  imprisoned. 

Perhaps  the  most  sincere  milogium,  and  the  most  grate- 
ful to  this  illustrious  scholar,  was  that  which  he  received  at 
the  hour  of  his  death. 

When  this  great  man  was  travelling,  beHvas  suddenly 
strudt  by  the  hand  of  death,  at  the  village  of  Rostock. 
The  pansh  minister,  who  was  called  in  his  last  moments, 
ignorant  who  the  dying  man  was,  began  to  go  over  the  osnal 
points ;  but  Grotius,  who  saw  there  was  no  time  to  kise  in 
exhortations,  turned  to  him,  and  toM  him,  that  he  needed 
them  not ;  and  concluded  by  saying,  8mm  GraCnts-^  am 
Grotius.  7N<  magnue  Hie  Grotina  f-^  What !  are  yon  the 
great  Grotius  V  interrogated  the  minister. — ^What  an  e«^ 
logium !  This  anecdote  seems,  however,  apocryphal ;  for 
we  have  a  narrative  of  his  death  by  the  ctergymaa  hiss- 
self.  On  the  death  o€  Grotius  a  variety  of  tales  wem 
spread  concerning  his  manner  of  dying  rwsed  by  different 
parties.* 

In  the  approbation  of  the  eenaear  to  print  tins  *  Vie  ds 
Grotius,*  it  is  observed  that  while  *  his  history  gives  os  a 
clear  idea  of  the  extmt  of  tne  human  nund,  it  wdl  finther 
inform  us,  that  Grotius  died  without  reaping  any  advaatags 
from  his  great  talents.' 

iroBLEicur  nrursD  cnincs. 

I  offer  to  the  contemplation  of  those  imfortnnats  mortals 
who  are  nedfcssitated  to  undergo  the  criticisms  of  krda^ 
this  pair  of  anecdotes— 

Soderini,  the  Gonfaloniere  of  Florence,  having  had  a 
states  made  by  the  great  Michael  Angeh,  when  it  was 
finished  came  to  inspect  it ;  and  baring  for  some  time  saga- 
ciously considered  it,  poring  now  on  the  face,  then  on  us 
arms,  the  knees,  the  form  m*  the  leg,  and  at  length  on  the 
foot  itself;  the  stetue  being  of  such  perfect  beauty,  he  found 
himself  at  a  loss  to  display  his  powers  of  criticum,  hot  by 
lavishing  his  praise.  But  only  to  praise,  might  appear  as 
if  there  bad  been  an  obtoseness  in  the  keenness  of  nis  cr^ 
tic'isra.  He  trembled  to  find  a  foolt,  but  a  fonit  oaust  be 
found.  At  length  he  ventured  to  mutter  somediing  con- 
cerning the  nose ;  it  might,  he  thought,  be  something  mors 
Grecian.  Angth  differed  from  his  grace,  but  be  said  bs 
would  attempt  to  gratify  bis  taste.  He  took  up  his  chisel, 
aikl  concealed  some  marMe  dust  in  his  hand ;  feigning  to 
retouch  the  part,  he  adroitly  let  fall  soom  of  the  dust  hs 
held  concealed.  The  cardmal  obserring  it  as  it  f^  tran- 
sported at  the  idea  of  bis  critical  acumen,  exclaimed— 
*  Ah,  Angdo  I  you  have  now  given  an  inimitable  grace.' 

When  Pope  was  first  introduced  to  read  his  Iliad  to  Lord 
Halifax,  the  noble  critic  did  not  venture  to  be  dissatisfisd 
with  so  perfect  a  composition ;  but,  like  the  cardinal,  this 
passage,  and  that  word,  this  turn,  and  that  expr««siQn« 
formed  die  broken  cant  df  his  criticisms.  The  honest  post 
was  stung  with  vexation ;  for,  in  general,  the  parte  at  which 
his  lordship  heaiteted  were  those  of  whidi  he  vras  most  sar 
tisfied.  As  he  returned  home  with  Sir  Samuel  Garth  be 
revealed  to  him  the  anxiety  of  mind.  *  Oh/  rejrfied  Garth, 
laughing,  *  you  are  not  so  well  acquainted  with  his  lordship 
as  myself;  he  man  criiicise.  At  your  next  visit  read  to 
him  those  very  paf«a«es  a«  ihev  noiv  s*and;  tell  him  that 
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voM  Invo  recollected  his  cntkntms ;  uid  ni  wumnt  you 
of  hia  Approbation  of  them.  Thie  is  what  I  have  dooe  a 
hundrca  tiowa  mjeelf.'  Pope  made  iiae  of  thie  atratagem ; 
it  loc4,  like  the  marble  duet  ofAngdo  ,*  and  my  lord,  like 
the  cardinali  exclaimed— <  Dear  Pope,  they  are  now  ini- 
mitable!' 

LITSKUIT  ixpoaTuxse. 

Some  authore  have  practieed  eingular  impoeitiona  on  the 
jNiblic.  Varillaa,  the  French  hietorian,  enjoyed  for  eome 
time  a  great  reputation  in  hie  own  country  Tor  hie  bietoric 
oompoeitiona,  but  when  they  became  more  known,  the  echo- 
lare  of  other  countriee  deetroyed  the  reputation  he  had  un« 
juetly  acquired.  Hie  continual  pn^eeeione  of  eincerity 
prejudiced  many  in  hie  faTour,  and  made  him  paee  far  a 
writer  who  had  penetrated  into  the  inmoet  receeeee  of  the 
cabinet ;  but  the  public  were  at  len^h  undeceived,  and 
were  conTinced  that  the  hietorical  anecdotee  which  VarU- 
lae  pot  off  for  authentic  facte  had  no  foundation,  being 
wholly  hie  own  inventing  :•— though  he  eodeayoured  to 
nwke  them  paee  fi>r  realitiee  by  affected  citatione  of  titlee, 
inetnictione,  lettere,  memoire,  and  relatione,  all  of  them 
imaginary  !*  He  liad  read  almoat  e?^  thing  hiatorica), 
printed  and  manuecript ;  but  he  had  a  fertile  pditical  imao 
gination,  and  gave  hie  conjecluree  ae  facte,  while  he  quoted 
at  random  hie  pretended  authoritiee.  Buraet'e  book  agunet 
Varillae  ie  a  curioue  little  volume. 

Gemelli  Carreri,  a  Neapolitan  gentleman,  for  many 
yeara  never  quitted  hie  chamber ;  con6ned  by  a  tedioue  ii>- 
diepoeitioo,  he  aroueed  himeeU*  with  writing  a  Foyo^e  nund 
fjbe  World ;  giring  charactera  of  men,  and  deecriptione  of 
countriee,  ae  if  he  had  really  vieited  them ;  and  hie  volumee 
are  etill  very  intereeting.  Du  Halde,  who  hae  written  eo 
voluminoue  an  account  of  China,  compiled  it  from  the  Me- 
moire ^  the  mieeiooanee,  and  never  travelled  ten  leasee 
from  Parie  m  hia  life ;  though  he  appeare,  by  hie  writmga, 
to  be  very  familiar  with  Chineee  ecenery. 

Dambercer'a  travela,  more  recently  made  a  great  aen- 
aatioo— and  the  public  were  duped ;  they  proved  to  be  the 
ideal  f  oyagee  of  a  member  or  the  German  Gnib-etreet, 
about  hie  own  garret !  Too  many  of  our  <  Traveie'  have 
been  manufactured  to  fill  a  certau  eize ;  and  eome  which 
bear  namea  of  great  authority,  were  not  written  by  the  pro- 
feeeed  authore, 

Thia  ie  an  excellent  obeerration  of  an  anonyrooua  au- 
thor :— *  lontere  who  never  vieited  foreign  countriee,  ud 
trav^Un  who  have  run  through  immenee  regione  with  fleet- 
ing pace,  have  given  ue  long  accounte  of  variooe  countriee 
and  people ;  evidently  collected  from  the  idle  reporta  and 
abaurd  traditione  of  the  ignorant  mlgar,  from  wnom  only 
they  coukl  have  received  thoee  raiatione  which  we  eee 
accumulated  with  euch  undiecerning  credulity.' 

Some  authore  have  practieed  the  eingular  uipoeition  of 
announcing  a  variety  of  titlee  of  worke  ae  if  preparing  for 
the  prate,  W  of  which  nothing  but  the  titlee  have  been 
written. 

Paechal,  hietoriographer  of  France,  had  a  reaeon  for 
theee  ingenioua  inventione ;  he  continuall v  announced  euch 
titlee,  that  hie  peneion  for  writing  oo  the  nietory  of  France 
flDight not  be  etopped.  When  he  died,  hia  hietoncal  laboura 
(bf  not  exceed  eix  pagee ! 

Grogorio  Reti  ia  an  hietorian  of  much  the  eame  etamp 
ae  Varillaa.  He  wrote  with  great  facility,  and  hunger 
generally  quickened  hie  pen.  He  took  every  thing  too 
Eghtlv ;  yet  hie  worke  are  eometimee  looked  into  for  many 
anecaotee  of  EneUah  hietory  not  to  be  found  eleewhero ; 
and  periiapa  ought  not  to  have  been  there  if  truth  had  been 
ooneulted.  Hie  greet  aim  wae  alwaye  to  make  a  book : 
he  ewelle  hie  volumee  with  digreeeiona,  interapereee  many 
ridiculoue  etcMiee,  and  appliee  all  the  reparteee  he  collected 
from  old  noveUwritera,  to  modern  charactera. 

Such  forgeriee  abound ;  the  numeroua  *  Teatamene 
Pditiquee' «  Colbert,  Maxarine,  and  other  great  minietera, 
wero  lorgeriee  ueuallv  from  the  Dutch  preee,  ae  are  many 
pretended  political  *  Memoire.' 

Of  our  old  tranelatione  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  authore, 
manv  were  taken  from  French  vereiooe. 

The  traveie  written  in  Hebrew,  of  Rabbi  Benjamin  of 
Tudela,  of  which  we  have  a  curioue  tranelation,  are,  1  be- 
fieve,  apocryphal.  He  deecribee  a  journey,  whidi  if  ever 
he  took,  it  muet  have  been  with  hie  night>cap  on ;  being  a 
perfect  dream !  It  ia  aaklihai  to  inepirit  and  give  imporw 
tance  to  hie  nation,  he  pretended  he  had  travelled  to  all 
the  eynagoguea  in  the  eaat ;  plaoea  be  mentiona  he  doea 
not  appear  ever  to  have  aeen,  and  the  different  people  he 


deecribee  no  one  hae  known.  He  caleulatea  that  he  haa 
found  near  eight  hundred  thoueand  Jewa,  of  which  about 
half  are  independent,  and  not  eubjecte  to  any  Chrietian  or 
Gentile  eovereign.  Theee  fictitioue  traveie  have  been  a 
eource  of  much  trouble  to  the  learned ;  particularly  tothoae 
whoee  zeal  to  authenticate  them  induced  them  to  follow 
the  aerial  footetepe  of  the  Hyppogriffe  of  Rabbi  Benjamin.* 
He  affirme  that  the  tomb  of  Ezekiel,  with  the  library  of 
the  firet  and  aecond  teroplee,  were  to  be  aeen  in  hie  time 
at  a  place  on  the  banke  of  the  river  Euphratee ;  Weeeoliua 
of  Gmnineen,  and  many  other  literati,  travelled  on  pucw 
poee  to  Meeopotamia,  to  reach  tho  tomb  and  examine  the 
librarv,  but  the  fairy  treaeurea  were  never  to  be  eeen,  nor 
even  heard  of! 

The  firet  on  the  liet  of  impudent  impoeturee  ie  Anniua  of 
Viterbo,  a  Dominican,  and  maeter  of  uie  eacred  palaco  un- 
der Alexander  YI.  He  pretended  he  had  diecovered  the 
genuine  worke  of  Sanchoniatho,  Maoetho,  Beroeue,  and 
other  worke,  of  which  only  fragmente  are  remaining.  He 
publiehed  eeventeen  booke  of  antiquitiee !  but  not  having 
any  mbb  to  produce,  though  he  declared  he  had  found  them 
buried  in  the  earth,  theee  literary  fabricatione  occaeionod 
great  controveraiee ;  for  the  author  died  before  he  had  made 
up  hie  mind  to  a  confeeeion.  At  their  fi^st  publication  un»« 
vereal  joy  wae  diffused  among  the  learned.  Suepicion 
eoon  roee,  and  detection  followed.  However,  ae  the  forger 
never  would  acknowledge  himself  ae  euch,  it  hae  been  m* 

S^niously  conjectured  that  he  himeelf  wae  impoeed  on,  ra> 
er  than  that  he  was  the  impostor ;  or,  as  in  the  caee  of 
Chatterton,  poaaibly  all  may  not  be  fictitious.  It  has  been 
said  that  a  great  volume  in  mbs  anterior  by  two  hundred 
yeara  to  the  seventeen  folioe  of  Aoniue,  exists  in  the  Btbli> 
otheque  Colbertine,  in  which  these  pretended  histories  were 
to  be  read ;  but  as  Annius  would  never  point  out  the  sources 
of  hie  eeventeen  folioe,  the  whole  is  coneidered  ae  a  veiy 
wonderful  impoeture.  I  refer  the  reader  to  Tyrwhittt'e  Vin> 
dication  of  hie  Appendix  to  Rowley's  or  Chatterton'a 
Poems,  p.  140,  for  some  curious  obeervatione,  and  eome 
facts  of  literary  imposture. 

One  of  the  moat  extraordinary  fiterary  impoeturee  waa 
that  of  one  Joseph  Vella,  who,  in  1794,  was  an  adventurer 
in  Sicily,  and  pretended  that  he  poeeeesed  seventeen  of  the 
lost  books  uf  Livy  in  Arabic :  he  had  received  thie  literary 
treasure,  he  said',  from  a  Frenchman  who  had  purloined  it 
from  a  shelf  in  St  Sophia's  church  at  Constantinople.  Aa 
many  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  claaeice  have  been  trana- 
lated  by  the  Arabiane,  and  many  were  firet  known  in  £u» 
rope  in  their  Arabic  dress,  there  waa  nothing  improbable  in 
one  part  of  hia  etonr.  He  was  urged  to  puUieh  theee  long- 
desired  booke ;  ana  Lady  Spencer,  then  in  Italy,  offered  to 
defray  the  expenaee.  He  nad  the  effrontery,  by  way  of 
specimen,  toeditanltahan  tranelation  of  the  eixtieth  book, 
but  that  book  took  op  no  more  than  one  octavo  page !    A 

Erofeeeor  of  Oriental  literature  in  Pruesia  introduced  it  in 
is  work,  never  suspecting  the  fraud ;  it  proved  to  be  no- 
thing more  than  the  epitome  of  Florae.  He  aleo  gave  out 
that  he  possessed  a  code  which  he  had  picked  up  in  tho 
abbey  of  St  Martin,  containing  the  ancient  history  of  Sici- 
ly, in  the  Arabic  period  comprehending  above  two  hundred 
years ;  and  of  which  aeee,  their  own  hietoriane  were  en- 
tireljr  deficient  in  knowledge.  Vella  declared  he  had  a 
genuine  official  correspondence  between  theArabian  gover- 
nors of  Sicily  and  their  euperiors  in  Africa,  from  the  first 
landing  of  tne  Arabiane  in  that  ieland.  Vella  waa  now 
loaded  with  honoure  and  pensions !  It  is  true  he  showed 
Arabic  mbs,  which,  however,  did  not  contain  a  syllable  of 
what  he  eaid.  He  pretended  he  wae  in  continual  corree- 
pondence  with  friende  at  Morocco  and  oleewhere.  The 
King  of  Naplee  furoiehed  him  with  money  to  aesiet  hie  re- 
eearchee.  Four  volumee  in  quarto  were  at  length  pub- 
liehed !  Vella  had  the  adroitneee  to  change  the  Arabic 
Mss  he  poeeessed,  which  entirely  related  to  Mahomet,  to 
mattere  relative  to  Sicily ;  he  beetowed  eeveral  weeke  la- 
bour to  diefigure  the  whole,  altering  page  for  page,  line  for 
line,  and  word  for  word,  but  interepersed  numberleee  dote, 
etrokee,  and  flouriehes,  so  that  when  he  published  a  fao* 
eimile,  everv  one  admired  the  learning  of  v  ella,  who  couM 
tranelate  what  no  one  elee  could  read.  He  complained  ho 
had  kMt  an  eye  in  thie  minute  labour;  and  evenr  one 
thought  hn  peneion  ought  to  have  been  increaeed.  Every 
thing  proapered  about  him.  except  hia  eye,  which  eoma 
thovStht  wae  not  eo  bad  neitner.  It  wae  at  length  dieeo* 
vered  by  hn  bhmden,  9Le,  that  the  whole  wae  a  forgery; 
though  it  had  now  boon  patronixed.  tranelated,  ami  ea» 
traeted  throughout  Europe.    When  thie  kb  waa  examinid 
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by  an  OrientaUat,  it  waa  diacovered  to  be  nothing  but  a 
}Mtory  o(  Mahomet  and  htM  family,  Yella  waa  condemned 
to  imprisonment. 

'  The  Spanish  antiquary,  Medina  Conde,  in  order  to  fa- 
TOiur  the  pretensions  of  the  church  in  a  ^at  lawsuit,  forged 
deeds  and^  inscriptions,  which  he  buried  in  the  ground, 
where  he  kiaew  they  would  shortly  be  dug  up.  Upon  their 
being  found,  he  inibUahed  engraTings  of  Uiem  and  gave  ex- 
planations <^  their  unknown  characters,  making  them  out 
to  be  so  many  authentic  proo&  and  evidences  of  the  con- 
tested assumptions  of  the  clergy. 

The  Morocco  ambassador  purchased  of  him  a  copper 
bracelet  of  Fatima,  which  Medina  proved  by  the  AraW 
inscription  and  manv  certificates  to  be  genume,  and  found 
among  the  ruins  of  tne  Alhambra,  with  other  treasures  of 
its  last  king,  who  had  hid  them  there  in  hope  of  better  days. 
This  famous  bracelet  turned  out  afterwards  to  be  the 
work  of  Medina*B  own  hands,  and  made  out  of  an  old  brass 
candlestick ! 

George  Psalmanazer,  to  idiose  labours  we  owe  much  of 
the  great  Universal  History,  exceeded  in  powers  of  decep- 
tion any  of  the  great  impostors  of  learning.  His  island  of 
Formosa  was  an  illusion  eminently  bold,  and  maintained 
with  as  much  felicity  as  erudition ;  and  great  must  have 
been  that  erudition  which  could  form  a  pretended  language 
and  its  grammar,  and'fertile  the  senios  which  could  invent 
the  history  of  an  unknown  people ;  it  is  said  that  the  de- 
ception waa  only  satisfactorily  ascertained  by  his  own  peni- 
tential confession;  he  had  defied  and  baffled  the  most 
learned.  The  literary  impostor  Lauder  had  much  more 
audacity  than  ingenuity,  and  he  died  contemned  by  all  the 
world.  Ireland's  Shakspeare  served  to  show  that  commen- 
tators are  not  blessed,  necessarily,  with  an  interior  and 
unerring  tact.  Genius  and  learning  are  ill  directed  in 
forming  literary  impositions,  but  at  least  tho^  must  bo 
distin^shed  from  tne  fabrications  of  ordinary  impostors. 

A  smgular  forgery  was  practiced  on  Captain  Wilford  by 
a  learned  Hindoo,  who,  to  ingratiate  himself  and  his  studies 
with  the  too  zealous  and  pious  European,  contrived  among 
other  attempts  to  give  the  history  of  Noah  and  his  three 
sons,  in  his  *  Purana,*  imder  the  designation  of  Satyavrata. 
Captain  WtUbrd  having  readihe  passage,  transcribed  it  for 
Sir  William  Jones,  who  translated  it  as  a  curious  extract; 
the  whole  was  an  interpolation  by  the  dextrous  introduction 
of  a  forged  sheet,  discoloured  and  prepared  for  the  purpose 
of  deception,  and  which,  having  served  his  purpose  for  the 
moment,  was  afterwards  withdrawn.  As  dooks  in  Tndia 
are  not  oound,  it  is  not  difficult  to  introduce  loose  leaves. 
To  confirm  his  various  impositions  this  learned  forgerer 
had  the  patience  to  write  two  voluminous  sections,  in  which 
he  connected  all  the  legends  together  in  the  style  of  the 
Puraiuu,  consisting  of  12,000  lines.  When  Captain  Wil- 
ibrd  resolved  to  collate  the  manuscript  with  others,  the 
learned  Hindoo  began  to  disfigure  his  own  manuscript,  the 
captain's,  and  those  of  the  couege,  by  erasing  the  name  of 
the  country  and  substituting  that  of  Egypt.   With  as  much 

Eains,  and  with  a  more  honourable  direction,  our  Hindoo 
•audar  might  have  immortalized  his  inverted  invention. 
We  have  authors  who  sold  their  names  to  be  prefixed  to 
works  they  never  read ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  have  prefixed 
the  names  of  others  to  their  own  writing.  Sir  John  Hill 
owned  to  a  friend  once  when  he  fell  sick,  that  he  had  over- 
fatigued  himself  with  writing  seven  works  at  once !  One  of 
which  was  on  architecture,  and  another  on  cookery !  This 
hero  once  contracted  to  translate  Swammerdam's  work  on 
insects  for  fifty  guineas.  After  the  agreement  with  the 
bookseUer,  he  perfectly  recollected  that  he  did  not  under- 
atand  a  single  word  of  the  Dutch  language !  nor  did  there 
exist  a  French  translation.  The  work  however  was  not 
the  less  done  for  this  small  obstacle.  Sir  John  bargained 
vrith  another  translator  for  twenty-five  guineas.  The 
second  translator  was  precisely  in  the  same  situation  as 
the  first ;  as  ignorant,  though  not  so  well  paid  as  the  knight. 
He  rebargained  with  a  third,  who  perfectly  underatood  his 
original,  for  twelve  guineas !  So  that  the  translators  who 
could  not  transiato  feasted  on  venison  and  turtle,  while  the 
modest  dnjd|;e,  whose  name  never  appeared  to  the  world, 
broke  in  patience  his  dail7  bread !  The  craft  of  authorship 
has  many  mysteries.  The  ^eat  patriarch  and  primeval 
dealer  in  English  literature,  is  said  to  have  been  Robert 
Green,  one  of  the  most  facetious,  profligate,  and  iode- 
fiktigable  of  the  scribleri  family.  He  laid  the  foundation  of 
a  new  dynasty  of  literary  emperors.  The  first  act  by  whidi 
be  proved  hia  claim  to  the  throne  of  Grub-street  haa  served 


as  a  model  to  lus  numerous  successors— it  was  an  ambi- 
dextrous trick !  Green  sold  his  '  Orlando  Furioso*  1o  two 
different  theatres,  and  ia  supposed  to  have  been  tfaa  first 
author  in  Enalish  literanr  history  who  wrote  as  a  tradtr ; 
or  as  crabbed  Anthony  Wood  phrases  it  in  the  language  ci 
celibacy  and  cynicism,  *  he  wrote  to  maintain  hiMtpify  and 
that  hifh  and  loose  course  of  living  which  iKMte  ^encrof^ 
follow/  With  a  drop  still  sweeter,  old  Antbonvdeacnbea 
Gay  ton,  another  worthy ;  *  he  came  up  to  Lonoon  to  liv* 
in  a  thhrhing  eonditumf  and  wroto  trite  tkinn  merely  to  get 
bread  to  sustain  hiro,  and  his  wtfe*  The  Hermit  Antboirf 
seems  to  have  had  a  mortal  antipathy  against  the  Eyea  cf 
literary  men. 

cAXDorii.  aicBjeuKU. 

The  present  anecdote  concerning  Cardinal  RicbeGaa 
may  serve  to  teach  the  man  of  letters  how  he  deals  out 
criticism  to  the  greats  when  they  ask  his  opinion  of  nana* 
scripts,  be  they  in  verse  or  prose.  • 

The  cardinal  placed  in  a  gallery  of  his  palace  the  por- 
traits of  several  illustrious  men,  and  he  waa  deairous  of 
composmg  the  inscriptions  to  be  placed  round  the  nortruta. 
That  he  intended  for  Montluc,  the  marecfaal  of^  Prance, 
was  conceived  in  these  terms :  MtdtafeeUf  phtra  «er(psiC, 
otr  tamin  magrtuefuit.  He  showed  it  without  mentionmg 
the  author  to  Bourbon,  the  royal  professor  in  Greek,  and 
asked  his  opinion  concerning  it ;  He  reprobated  it,  and 
considered  that  the  Latin  was  much  in  the  stvle  of  the 
breviary ;  and,  if  it  hod  concluded  with  an  aflUvydi,  it 
would  serve  for  an  an^tem  to  the  magni/Seant»  The  cardi- 
nal agreed  with  the  severity  of  his  strictures ;  and  even 
acknowledged  the  discernment  of  the  professor ;  *  for/  \m 
said,  *  it  is  realhr  written  by  a  priest.'  But  however  ha 
might  approve  of*^  Bourbon's  critical  powers,  he  punisbsd 
witnout  mercy  his  ingenuity.  The  pennon  his  majesty 
had  beatowed  on  him  was  withheld  the  next  year. 

The  cardinal  was  one  of  those  ambitious  men  who  Iboi- 
ishly  attempt  to  rival  every  kind  of  genius ;  and  seeing 
himself  constantly  disappointed,  he  envied,  wUh  all  (bm 
venom  of  rancour^  those  talents  which  are  so  frequently 
the  aU  that  men  of  genius  possess. 

He  was  jealous  of  Balzac's  splendid  reputation ;  and 
oflored  the  elder  Heinsius  ten  thousand  crowns  to  write  a 
criticism  which  should  ridicule  his  elaborate  composttiona. 
This  Heinsius  refused,  because  Salmasius  threatened  to 
revenge  Balzac  on  his  Herodee  infantidda. 

He  attempted  to  rival  the  reputation  of  Comeilte's '  CM/ 
by  opposing  to  it  one  of  the  most  ridiculous  dramatic  pr»> 
ductions ;  it  was  the  allegorical  tragedy  called  *  Europe,' 
in  which  the  minieter  had  congregated  toe  four  quarters  of 
the  work) !  Much  political  matter  was  thrown  together, 
divided  into  acenes  and  acta.  There  are  appended  to  it  key* 
of  the  Dramatis  personie  and  of  tbe  allegories,  tn  this  tra> 
gedy,  Francia  represents  France ;  Ibere,  Spain ;  Parthe* 
nope,  Naples,  &c,and  these  have  their  atteoda^ta  ^— LiUaa 
(alluding  to  the  French  lilies)  is  the  servant  of  Franaon, 
while  Hispale  b  the  confident  of  [here.  But  the  key  to  the 
allegories  is  much  more  copious :— Albiooe  sigiufieiii  Eng- 
land;  thru  kfuOe  of  the  hear  of  Atatraeiet  mean  the  towM 
of  Clermont,  Stenay,  and  Jamot,  these  plaeea  onco  beksif- 
ing  to  Loraine.  A  boxofdiamatde  of  Austrano,  is  the  town 
of  Nancy,  belonging  once  to  the  dukes  of  Loraine.  The  ifccw 
of  Iberia's  great  porch  is  Perpignan,  whidt  Franc*  uA 
from  Spain ;  and  in  this  manner  is  this  sublime  tragedy 
composed !  When  he  first  sent  it  anonymoualy  to  the 
French  Academy  it  was  reprobated.  He  then  tore  it  m  a 
rage,  and  scattered  it  about  his  study.  Towards  evenings 
like  another  Medea  lamenting  over  the  members  oflier  mm 
children,  he  and  his  secretaiy  passed  the  night  in  umtinf 
the  scattered  hmbs.  He  then  ventured  to  avow  bimmfl; 
and  having  pretended  to  correct  thia  iacorri^e  tragedy, 
the  submissive  Academy  retracted  their  censures,  but  tbn 
public  pronoonced  its  melancholy  fate  on  its  first  rc>prese»> 
tetion.  This  lamentable  tragedy  was  intended  to  diwan 
Corneille's  *  Cid.'  Enraged  at  its  soceeaa,  Richelieu  evaa 
commanded  the  academy  to  publish  a  severe  cHtf^v  ^  it 
well  known  in  French  Uteratore.  Boileaa  on  this  occialoa 
has  these  two  weU-tumed  verses  :^ 

*  En  vstn  centre  le  Cid.  un  ministre  as  Ugne ; 
Tout  Paris,  pour  Chimene,  a  les  yeux  ds  Rodrlgua.* 

To  oppose  the  Cid,  In  vain  the  statesman  criat 
All  Paris,  for  Chlmsns,  hss  Roderick's  eyesi 

It  is  said  that  in  consequence  of  the  fiUl  of  this  trig ^y 
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the  French  custom  ia  derived  of  securing  a  number  of 
friends  to  applaud  their  pieces  at  their  first  representations. 
I  find  the  following  droll  anecdote  concerning  this  droll  tra* 
gedy  m  Beauchamp*s  Reeherchea  tur  U  Th&tre. 

The  minister  after  the  ill  success  of  his  tragedy  retired 
unaccompanied  the  same  evening  to  his  country  nouse  at 
&uel.  He  then  sent  for  his  favourite  DesmaroU,  who  was 
at  supper  with  his  friend  Petit.  Desmarets,  conjecturing 
thai  tne  interview  would  bo  stonnyi  begged  his  friend  to 
accompany  him. 

<  Well  V  said  the  cardinal  as  soon  as  he  saw  them,  *  the 
French  will  never  possess  a  taste  for  *.vhat  is  lofty :  they 
seem  not  to  have  relished  my  tragedy.'—*  M^  lord  answer- 
ed Petit,  *  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  piece,  which  is  so  admi* 
rable,  but  that  of  the  player$.  Did  not  yotir  eminence  per^ 
ceive  that  not  only  they  knew  not  their  parts,  but  (hat  they 
were  all  cbvnJk?'— ^  Really,*  replied  the  cardinal,  something 
pleased,  *  I  observed  they  acted  it  dreadfully  ill.' 

Desmarets  and  Petit  returned  to  Paris,  flew  directly  to 
the  players  to  plan  a  ntm  mode  of  performance,  which  was 
to  Beeurg  a  number  of  spectators ;  so  that  at  the  second  re> 
presentation  bursts  of  applause  were  frequently  heard! 

Richelieu  had  another  singular  vanity  of  closely  imitating 
Cardinal  Ximenes.  Pliny  was  not  a  more  servile  imitator 
of  Cicero.  Marville  tells  us  that,  like  Ximenes,  he  placed 
himself  at  the  bead  of  an  army :  like  him  be  degraded 

erincea  and  nobles ;  and  like  him  rendered  himself  formida^ 
le  to  all  Europe.  And  because  Ximenes  had  established 
schools  of  theology,  Richelieu  undertook  likewise  to  raise 
into  notice  the  schools  of  the  Sorbonne.  And,  to  conclude, 
as  Ximenes  had  written  several  theological  treatises,  our 
cardinal  was  also  desirous  of  leaving  pc»terity  various  po- 
lemical works.  But  his  gallantries  rendered  him  more  ri- 
diculous. Always  in  ill  health,  this  miserable  lover  and 
grave  cardinal  would,  in  a  freak  of  love,  dress  himself  with 
a  red  feather  in  his  cap  and  sword  by  his  side.  He  was 
more  hurt  by  a  filthy  nickname  given  him  by  the  queen  of 
Louis  XIII  than  even  by  the  hiss  of  theatres  and  the  crili'- 
cal  condemnation  of  academies. 

Cardinal  Richelieu  was  assuredly  a  great  political  genius. 
Sir  William  Temple  observes,  that  he  mstituted  the  French 
Academy  to  give  employment  to  the  tmto,  and  to  binder 
them  from  inspecting  too  narrowly  into  his  politics  and  his 
admini^ntion.  It  is  believed  that  the  Marshal  de  Gram- 
mont  iJR  an  important  battle  by  the  orders  of  the  cardinal ; 
that  in  this  critical  conjuncture  of  affairs  his  majesty,  who 
was  inclined  to  dismiss  him,  could  not  then  absolutely,  do 
without  him. 

Vanity  in  this  cardinal  leyelled  a  great  genius.  He  who 
would  attempt  to  display  universal  excellence  will  be  im- 

Klled  to  practise  meannesses,  and  to  act  follies  which,  if 
has  the  least  senajMlity,  must  occasion  him  many  a 
nanc  and  many  a  blusff; 
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ASXSTOTLX  AMD  PLATO. 


No  philosopher  has  been  ao  much  praiaed  and  censured 
as  Aristotle :  but  be  had  this  advantage,  of  which  some  of 
the  most  eminent  scholars  have  been  deprived,  that  he  en- 
joyed during  his  life  a  splendid  reputation.  Philip  of  Ma^ 
cedon  must  liave  felt  a  string  conviction  of  his  merit  when 
ha  wrote  to  him  on  the  birtn  of  Alexander :— *  I  receive 
from  the  gods  tUs  day  a  son ;  but  I  thank  them  not  so  much 
for  the  favour  o|bis  birth,  as  his  having  come  into  the  world 
at  a  time  when  you  can  haye  the  care  of  his  education; 
and  that  througn  you  he  will  be  rendered  worthy  of  being 
my  son.' 

Diogenes  Laertius  describes  the  person  of  the  stagyrite. 
His  eyes  were  small,  his  voice  hoarse,  and  his  legs  lank. 
He  stammered,  was  fond  of  a  magnificent  dress,  and  wore 
eoetly  rings.  He  had  a  mistress  whom  he  loved  passion- 
ately, and  for  whom  he  frequently  acted  inconsistently  with 
the  philosophic  character ;  a  thing  as  common  with  phito- 
wcffhvn  as  with  other  men.  Aristotle  had  nothing  of  the 
austerity  of  the  philosopher,  though  his  works  are  so  aus- 
tere: he  was  open,  pleasant,  and  even  charming  in  his 
conyersation ;  fiery  and  volatile  in  his  pleasures ;  magnifi- 
cent in  his  dress.  He  is  described  as  fierce,  disdainful,  and 
sarcastic.  He  joined  to  a  taste  for  profound  erudition  that 
of  an  elegant  dissipation.  His  passion  for  luxury  occasion- 
ed him  such  expenses  when  he  was  young  that  he  consumed 
at)  his  property.  Laertius  has  preserved  the  will  of  Aris- 
totle, wnicn  is  curious.  The  chief  part  turns  on  the  future 
welfare  and  marriage  of  his  daughter.  *  If,  after  my  death 
■he  chooses  to  marry,  the  executors  will  be  careful  she 


marries  no  person  of  an  inferior  rank.    If  she  resides  at 
Chalcis,  she  shall  occupy  the  apartment  contiguous  to  the 

garden ;  if  she  chooses  Stagira,  she  shall  reside  in  tb» 
ouse  of  my  father,  and  my  executors  shall  furnish  either 
of  those  places  she  fixes  on.' 

Aristotle  had  studied  under  the  divine  Plato ;  but  tha 
disciple  and  the  master  could  not  possibly  agree  in  their 
doctrines  :  they  were  of  opposite  tastes  and  talents.  Plato 
was  the  chief  of  the  academic  sect,  and  Aristotle  of  the 
peripatetic.  Plato  was  simple,  modest,  frugal,  and  ci 
austere  manners  ;  a  good  friend  and  a  zealous  citizen,  but 
a  theoretical  politician :  a  lover  indeed  of  benevolence^ 
and  desirous  of  diffusing  it  amongst  men,  but  knowinjg 
little  of  them  as  we  find  them ;  his**  republic'  is  as  chi- 
merical as  Rousseau's  ideas,  or  SirThomas  More's  Utopia. 
Rapin,  the  critic,  has  sketched  an  ingenious  parallel  of 
these  two  celebrated  philosophers. 

The  genius  of  Plato  is  more  polished,  and  that  of  Aris- 
totle more  vast  and  profound.  Plato  has  a  hveiy  and 
teeming  imagination ;  fertile  in  invention,  in  ideas,  m  ex- 
pressions, and  in  figures  ;  displaying  a  thousand  different 
turns,  a  thousand  new  colours,  all  agreeable  to  their  sub- 
ject; but  after  all  it  is  nothing  more  than  imagination. 
Aristotle  is  hard  and  dry  in  all  he  says,  but  what  he  aaya 
is  all  reason,  though  it  is  expressed  dryly  :  his  diction,  pore 
as  it  is,  has  something  uncommonly  austere ;  and  his  ob- 
scurities, natural  or  affected,  disgust  and  fatigue  his  re»> 
ders.  Plato  is  equally  delicate  in  his  thoughts  and  in  his 
expressions.  Anstotfe,  thouch  he  may  be  more  natural^ 
has  not  any  delicacy  :  his  style  is  simple  and  equal,  but 
close  and  nervous ;  that  of  Plato  is  grand  and  elevated,  but 
loose  and  diffuse.  Plato  alwaya  says  more  than  he  should 
say :  Aristotle  never  says  enough,  and  leaves  the  reader 
alwaya  to  think  more  than  he  says.  The  one  surprises 
the  mind,  and  charms  it  by  a  flowery  and  sparkling  charac- 
ter :  the  other  illuminates  and  instructs  it  by  a  just  and 
solid  method.  ^  Plato  communicates  something  of  genius 
by  the  fecundity  of  his  own ;  and  Aristotle  something  of 
judgment  and  reason  by  that  impression  of  good  sense  which 
appears  in  all  he  saya.  In  a  word,  Plato  frequently  only 
thinks  to  express  himself  well ;  and  Aristotle  only  thinks 
to  think  justly. 

An  interesting  anecdote  is  related  of  these  philosophers. 
Aristotle  became  the  rival  of  Plato.  Literary  disputea 
long  subsisted  betwixt  them.  The  disciple  ridiculed  his 
master,  and  the  master  treated  contemptuously  his  disci- 
ple. To  make  this  superiority  manifest,  Aristotle  wished 
for  a  regular  disputation  before  an  audience  where  erudi- 
tion and  reason  might  prevail ;  but  this  satisfaction  was 
denied. 

Plato  was  always  surrounded  by  bis  scholars,  who  took 
a  lively  interest  in  his  glory.  Three  of  these  he  taugbt  to 
rival  Aristotle,  and  it  became  their  mutual  interest  to  de- 

Ereciate  bis  merits.  Unfortunately,  one  day  Plato  found 
imself  in  his  school  without  these  three  favourite  scholars. 
Aristotle  flies  to  him — a  crowd  gathers  and  enters  with 
him.  The  idol  whose  oracles  they  wished  to  overturn  was 
presented  to  them.  He  was  then  a  respectable  old  man, 
the  weight  of  whose  years  had  enfeebled  nis  memory.  The 
combat  was  not  long.  Some  rapid  sophisms  embarrassed 
Plato.  He  saw  himself  surrounded  by  the  ineriuble  tra|w 
of  the  subtlest  logician.  Vanquishea,  he  reproached  his 
ancient  scholar  by  a  beautiful  figure :— *  He  has  Udced 
against  us  as  a  colt  against  his  mother.' 
Soon  after  this  humiliating  adventure  he  ceased  to  giyo 

eublic  lectures.  Aristotle  remained  master  in  the  field  of 
attle.  He  raised  a  school,  and  devoted  himself  to  render 
it  the  most  famoua  in  Qreece.  But  the  three  favourite 
scholars  of  Plato,  zealous  to  avenge  the  cause  of  their  mas- 
ter, and  to  make  amends  for  their  imprudence  in  having 
quitted  him,  armed  themselves  against  the  usurper.  Xe- 
nocrates,  the  most  ardent  of  the  three,  attacked  Ariatotle, 
confounded  the  logician,  and  re-established  Plato  in  all  his 
rights.  Since  that  time  the  academic  and  peripatetic 
sects,  animated  by  the  spirits  of  their  several  chiefs,  avow- 
ed an  eternal  hostility.  In  what  manner  his  works  have  de- 
scended to  us  has  been  told  at  page  15  of  this  volume. 
Aristotle  having  declaimed  irreverently  of  the  gods,  and 
dreading  the  fate  of  Socrates,  wished  to  retire  from  Athens. 
In  a  beautiful  manner  he  pointed  out  his  successor.  There 
were  two  rivals  in  his  scnools  :  Menedemus  the  Rhodiaa, 
and  Tbeophrastus  the  Lesbian.  Alluding  delicately  to  his 
own  critical  situation,  be  told  his  assembled  scholars  that 
the  wine  he  was  accustomed  to  drink  was  injurious  to  him, 
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•w)  h«  detired  them  to  bring  the  wiaes  of  Rhodes  and 
Lesbot.  Ha  then  tasted  both,  and  declared  thev  both  did 
lM»oar  to  their  aoil,  each  being  excellent,  thoogn  different 
in  quality.  The  Khodian  wine  ia  the  atrongest,  but  the 
Lesbian  is  the  sweetest,  and  that  he  lumself  preferred  it. 
Thus  his  ingenuity  pointed  out  his  favourite  Theophras- 
tos,  the  buUmt  of  the  *  Charactersi'  for  his  suoeessor. 

ABBLAKD  AJID  KLOISA. 

Abelard,  so  famous  for  his  writings  and  his  amoars  with 
Bloisa^  ranks  among  the  heretics  for  opinions  concerning 
the  Tnnity !  His  superior  genius  probably  made  him  ap- 
pear so  culpable  in  the  eves  of  hu  enemies.  The  cabal 
formed  aginst  him  disturbed  the  earlier  part  of  his  life 
with  a  thousand  persecutions,  till  at  length  they  persuaded 
Bernard,  his  old  friend,  but  who  had  now  turned  «aa<,  that 
poor  Abelard  was  what  their  malice  described  him  to  be. 
bemard,  inflamed  against  him,  condemned  unheard  the  on- 
fortunate  scholar.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  the  book  which 
was  burnt  as  unorthodox,  and  as  the  compositioo  of  Abe- 
lard, was  in  fact  written  by  Peter  Lombard,  bishop  of  Pa- 
ris ;  a  work  which  has  since  been  eonomsed  in  the  Sorbonne, 
and  on  which  the  scholastic  theology  b  founded.    The 


mid  Son  constitute  but  one  aaenee.  The  major  represents 
the  FaUuTj  the  minor  the  Son^  and  the  oonc/u«ton  the  Hoiy 
Ohott  P  It  is  curious  to  add  that  Bemard  himself  has  ex- 
plained this  mystical  union  precisely  in  the  same  manner, 
and  equally  clear.  '  The  understanding,'  says  this  saint, 
'  Is  the  image  of  God.  We  find  it  consists  of  three  parts  : 
memory,  intelligence  and  will.  To  memory ^  we  attribute  all 
which  we  know,  without  cogitation ;  to  trUdUgeneef  all  truths 
we  discover  which  have  not  been  deposited  by  memory. 
By  memory,  iS^h  resemble  the  Father ;  by  inUUigenee  the 
Son,  and  by  wiU  the  Holy  Ghott*  Bernard's  Lib.  de 
Aoima.  Gap.  I,  Num.  6,  quoted  in  the  *  Mem.  Secretes 
de  la  Repobliqae  des  Lettres.'  We  may  add  also,  that 
because  Abelard,  in  the  warmth  of  honest  indignation,  had 
reproved  the  monks  of  St  Denis,  in  France,  and  St.  Gildas 
De  Ruys,  in  Bretajgne,  for  the  horrid  incontinence  of  their 
lives,  they  joined  his  enemies,  and  assisted  to  embitter  the 
life  of  this  ingenious  scholar ;  who  perhaps  was  guilty  of  no 
other  crime  uian  that  of  feeling  too  sensibly  an  attachment 
to  one  who  not  only  possessed  the  enchanting  attractions 
of  the  softer  sex,  but  what  indeed  is  very  unusual,  a  con- 
geniality of  disposition,  and  an  enthusiasm  of  imagina- 
tion. 

*  Is  It,  In  heaven,  a  crime  to  love  too  well  ?* 

It  appears  by  a  letter  of  Peter  de  Cluny  to  Eloisa,  that 
she  hsd  solicited  for  Abelard's  absolution.  The  abbot  gave 
It  to  her.  It  runs  thus :  *  Ego  Peirus  Cluniacensis  Al»>as, 
qui  Petnim  Abelardum  in  monachuro  Cluniacensura  re- 
ecpi}  et  corpus  ejus  furtim  delatom  Heloisss  abattisss  et 
moniali  Paracleu  ooncessi,  auctoritate  omnlpotentis  Dei  et 
omnium  sanctorum  absolve  eum  pro  officio  oo  omnibus  pec- 
eatis  sois. 

An  ancient  chronicle  of  Tours  records  that  when  they 
deposited  the  body  of  the  Abbess  Eloisa  in  the  tomb  of  her 
lover  Peter  Abriard,  who  had  been  there  interred  twenty 
years,  this  faithful  husband  raised  bis  arms,  stretched  them, 
and  closely  embraced  his  beloved  Eloisa.  This  poetic  fic- 
tion was  mvented  to  sanctify,  by  a  miracle,  the  frailties  of 
their  youthful  days.  This  is  not  wonderful :— but  it  is 
strange  that  Du  Chesne,  the  father  of  French  history,  not 
only  relates  this  legendary  tale  of  the  ancient  chromclers, 
but  gives  it  as  an  incident  well  authenticated,  and  main- 
tmms  its  nossibility  by  various  other  exsmples.  Such  fan- 
dfiil  incidents  once  not  only  embelluhed  poetry,  but  enliv- 
ened history. 

Bayle  tells  us  that  MleU  doux  and  amormu  verses  are 
two  jxmerful  machines  to  employ  in  the  astaults  of  lore ; 
particularly  when  the  passionate  sonj^s  the  poetical  lover 
composes  are  sung  by  himself.  This  secret  was  well 
known  to  the  elegant  Abelard.  Abelard  so  touched  the 
sensible  heart  or  Eloisa,  and  infused  such  fire  into  her 
frame,  by  employing  bisque  sen  and  hi»  Jtne  voice,  that  the 
poor  woman  never  recovered  from  the  attack.  She  her- 
self informs  us  that  be  displayed  two  qualities  which  are 
rarely  found  in  philosophers,  and  hy  which  he  could  in«tant- 
hr  wm  the  affections  or  the  female  ; — ^he  wrote  and  ning 
miely.  He  compot>*^<|  lovf-verere  no  besiiliful,  and  aonga  so 
agreeably,  as  well  fir  the  u>orda  as  the  airs,  that  all  the 


world  got  them  by  heart,  and  the  name  of  biiv 
spread  from  province  to  provinoe. 

What  a  gratification  to  the  enthosiaatie,  the  tnorooi, 
the  vain  Elmsa !  of  whom  Lord  Lyitleton  in  his  coriouB 
life  of  Heniy  II,  observes,  that  had  she  not  been  compefled 
to  read  the  fathers  and  the  legends  in  a  nunnery,  bat  bad 
been  stiffered  to  improve  her  genios  by  a  cootbtia]  tnplieaf* 
tion  to  polite  literature,  from  what  appears  in  herletters« 
she  would  have  excelled  any  man  of  that  age. 

Eloisa,  I  suspect,  however,  would  have  proved  but  a 
very  indifferent  polemic.  She  seems  to  have  bad  a  ceiw 
tain  delicacv  in  ner  manners  which  rather  belcogs  to  lb* 
Jhe  lady.  We  cannot  but  smile  at  an  observation  of  bera 
on  the  aposdes  which  we  find  in  her  letters.  *  Vf  e  rend 
that  the  ayottlee,  even  m  the  company  of  their  maater, 
were  so  nutie  and  iff  hrti  that,  regardless  of  common  de* 
oorum,  as  they  passed  throocfa  the  com  fields  thev  plucked 
the  ears  and  ate  them  like  oiiidren.  Nor  did  Iney  vnuh 
their  hands  before  they  sat  down  to  table.  To  eat  with 
unwashed  hands,  said  our  Savioor  to  those  who  wars  tt^ 
fended,  doth  not  defile  a  man.' 

It  is  on  the  misconception  of  the  mild  apologetical  reply 
of  Jesus,  indeed,  that  religious  fanatics  have  really  eon- 
siderod  that  to  be  careleaa  of  their  dress,  and  not  to  fre« 
themselves  from  filth  and  slovenliness,  is  an  act  of  piety, 
just  as  the  late  political  fanatics,  who  tnooght  thatrepuMi* 
canism  consisted  in  the  most  offensive  filthui  "    "  * 


On  this 

principle,  that  it  is  saintlike  to  go  dirty,  ragged,  and  stoven* 
ly,  says  Bishop  Lavington,  'enthusiasm  <7ihe  Methodists 
and  Papists,'  now  piously  did  Whitfield  take  ears  of  tbn 
outward  man,  who  in  his  journal  writes,  '  Mv  apparni 
was  mean— thought  it  unbecoming  a  penitent  to  havepoio* 
tiered  Aoir— I  wore  trwe/en  ^loues,  a  jMCdbed  geisn,  and  dlirfy 
sAoes." 

Af^er  an  injury,  not  less  cruel  than  humiUating ,  Abelaid 
raises  the  school  of  the  Paraclete ;  with  what  enthoaiasm  in 
he  followed  to  that  desert !  His  scholars  in  crowdi  hasten 
to  their  adored  master.  They  cover  their  mud  slieds  with 
the  branches  of  trees.  They  do  not  want  to  sleep  under 
better  roofs,  provided  they  remam  by  the  side  of  their 
unfortunate  master.  How  lively  must  have  been  their 
taste  for  study !  It  formed  their  solitary  paasioa,  and  thn 
love  of  glory  was  gratified  even  in  that  desert. 

The  two  reprehensible  lines  in  Pope**  BkMsa»lao  csln- 
brated  among  certain  of  its  readers. 

<  Not  CfiBsar's  empress  woukl  I  deign  to  prove  j 
*  No,— make  me  mistress  to  the  man  I  lova  !* 

are,  however,  finind  in  her  original  letters.  The  aothor  of 
that  ancient  work,  <  The  Romaunt  of  the  Rone/  ba»fir. 
en  it  thus  noivdy:  a  specimen  of  the  nolfeimf  atyle  in  thon 
days. 

Re  le*emperenr,  qui  est  a  Rome 
Soubs  qui  doyvenl  etre  tout  homine, 
Me  dsiinoit  prendre  pour  sa  ftmme, 
£t  me  fiUre  an  monde  dame } 
81  vouldroye-jo  mieux,  dkt-elle 
EtDleu  en  tesmolng  en  appslle 
Etre  sa  Puialne  appell^ 
Qu*etre  empertere  cootonn^e* 

PHTSIOOVOIIT. 

A  very  extraordinary  physiognomical  aaeodoiebaa  been 
given  by  De  la  Place  in  hist  *  PUoee  tnlvcMmiCss  si  nsn 
oonnties.*  v.  i,v  p.  8. 

A  Triend  assured  him  that  he  had  seen  a  Totumiaeiis  and 
secret  correspondence  wliich  had  been  carried  on  between 
Louis  XIV,  and  his  favourite  physician  Os  la  Cb^mbsn 
on  this  science :  the  faith  of  the  monarch  aeens  to  have 
been  sreat,  and  the  purpose  to  which  the  corvespoodence 
tended  was  extraordinary  indeed, andperfaapa scarcely  cra* 
dible.  Who  will  believe  thai  Lonis  luV  wasso  cvnvinoad 
of  that  talent  which  De  la  Chambre  attribnted  to  binsslf, 
of  deciding  merely  hy  the  physiognomy  of  persons  not  only 
on  the  realbent  of  their  character,  bnt  to  what  employment 
they  were  adapted,  that  the  king  entered  into  a  atcrH  cm^ 
reepondenee  to  obtain  the  critical  notices  of  hk  jthytjagno 
mitt  7  That  Louis  XIV  shouM  have  panrasd  this  syatem, 
undetected  bv  his  own  courtiers,  is  also  tinffular ;  but  k 
appears  by  this  conreapondence  that  ihb  art  positively 
swayed  him  in  his  choice  of  officers  and  fovowttea.  On 
one  of  the  backs  of  thooe  letters  De  la  Chambre  had  writ* 
ten,  *  ir  I  die  before  bis  majesty,  he  will  incur  grcai  rmk 
of  making  many  an  unfortunate  choice  f 

This  collection  of  pbrsiogoonucal  oorrsepondsnee,  if  n 
does  really  exist,  would  fom  a  carious  publication  \  w« 
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have  beArd  DOthing  of  it.  De  la  Chambre  wai  an  entha- 
■iattic  phjsiosDooiist,  as  appears  by  his  works ;  *  The 
Characters  of  me  Passions/  four  volumes  in  quarlo;  *  The 
Art  of  knofvinf;  Mankind;  and  *The  Knowledge  of  Ani- 
mals:' Lavater  quotes  his  *  Vote  and  Interest^  in  favour 
of  his  favourite  Science.  It  is,  however,  curious  to  add. 
that  Philip,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  under  James  I,  had  formed 
a  particular  oollection  of  Portraits,  with  a  view  to  physiog- 
nomical studies.  According  to  Evelyn  on  Medals,  p.  908. 
Mich  was  his  sagacity  in  discovering  the  characters  and 
dispositions  of  men  by  their  countenances,  that  James  I 
maide  no  little  use  of  his  extraordinary  talent  on  the./SrsCar- 
rioal  qfambanadon  at  court. 

The  following  physiological  definition  of  Phtsioohomt 
is  extracted  from  a  publication  by  Dr  Gwither,  of  the  year 
1604,  which,  dropping  his  history  of'  the  Animal  Spirits,' 
is  curious. 

*  Soft  wax  cannot  receive  more  various  and  numerous 
impressions  than  are  imprinted  on  a  man's  face  by  objects 
movini  his  afifections :  and  not  onl^  the  otjeeta  themselves 
have  IDU  power,  but  also  the  very  images  or  ideas ;  that  is 
lo  say,  any  thing  that  puts  the  animal  spirits  into  the  same 
motion  that  the  object  present  did,  will  have  the  same  effect 
with  the  object.  To  prove  tlie  first,  let  one  olwerve  a 
man's  face  looking  on  a  pitiful  object,  then  a  ridiculous, 
then  a  strange,  then  on  a  terrible  or  dangerous  object,  and 
so  forth.  For  the  second,  that  ideas  have  the  same  effect 
with  the  objtU,  dreams  confirm  too  often. 

*  The  manner  I  conceive  to  be  thus :  The  animal  spirits 
moved  in  the  sensory  by  an  object,  continue  their  motion  to 
the  brain ;  whence  the  motion  is  propagated  to  this  or  that 
particular  |>art  of  the  body,  as  is  roost  suitable  to  the  design 
of  its  creation;  havine  brst  made  an  alteration  in  the  face 
by  Its  nerves,  especially  by  the  pathetic  and  oeuiorum  mo- 
lira  actuating  its  many  muscles,  as  the  dial-plate  to  that 
■topendous  piece  of  clock-work  which  shows  what  is  to  be 
expected  next  from  the  striking  part.  Not  that  I  think  the 
motion  of  the  spirits  in  the  sensory  continued  by  the  im- 
pression of  the  object  all  the  way,  as  from  a  finger  to  the 
root :  I  know  it  too  weak,  though  the  tenseness  of  the 
nerves  favours  it.  But  I  conceive  it  done  in  the  medulla 
of  the  brain,  where  is  the  common  stock  of  spirits ;  as  in  an 
organ,  whose  pipes  being  uncovered,  the  air  rushes  into 
them ;  but  the  Ice^s  let  go,  is  stof)ped  again.  Now,  if  by 
repeated  acts  or  frequent  entertaining  of  a  favourite  idea, 
or  a  passion  or  vice,  which  natural  temj^erament  has  hur- 
ried one  to,  or  custom  dragged,  the  face  is  so  often  put  into 
that  posture  which  attends  such  acts,  that  the  animal  spi- 
rits find  such  latent  passages  into  its  nerves,  that  it  is  some- 
times unalterably  set :  as  the  Indian  religious  are  by  long 
continuing  in  strange  posture  in  their  pagods.  But  most 
oommoolv  such  a  habit  is  contracted,  tnat  it  falls  insensi- 
bly into  tnat  posture  when  some  present  object  does  not 
obliterate  that  more  natural  impression  by  a  new,  or  dia- 
■imulation  hide  it. 

*  Hence  it  is  that  we  see  ereat  drinkers  with  eyes  gene- 
rally set  towards  the  nose,  tne  adducent  muscles  being  of- 
ten employed  to  let  them  see  their  loved  liquor  in  the  glass 
at  the  time  of  drinking ;  which  were  therefore  called  At6t- 
lorv.  Ldodmous  persons  are  remarkable  for  the  ocukmm 
meoiHs  petulanUa^  as  Petrtmius  calls  it.  From  this  also  we 
may  solve  the  Quaker's  expecting  face,  waiting  for  the  pre- 
tended spirit;  and  the  melancholy  face  of  theseefories;  the 
siudiaus  face  of  men  of  great  application  of  mind ;  revenge- 
ful and  bloocUf  men,  like  executioners  in  the  act :  and  though 
silence  in  a  sort  may  a  while  pass  for  wisdom,  yet,  sooner 
or  later.  Saint  Martin  peeps  through  the  disguise  to  undo 
all.  A  changeable  face  I  have  observed  to  show  a  cAan^eo- 
hU  mind.  Bui  I  would  by  no  means  have  what  has  been 
■aid  understood  as  without  exception :  for  I  doubt  not  but 
•oroetimes  there  are  found  men  with  great  and  virtuous 
Muls  under  ^ery  unpromising  outsides.' 

The  great  Prince  of  Oonde  was  very  expert  in  a  sort  of 
physiognomy  which  showed  the  peculiar  habits,  motions, 
and  postures  of  familiar  life  and  mechanical  employments. 
He  would  sometimes  lay  wafers  with  his  friends,  that  he 
wotild  guess,  upon  the  Point  Neuf,  what  trade  persons  were 
of  that  passed  by,  from  their  walk  and  air. 

CBAIIACTBBS  DESCBIBED  BF   MUSICAL   BOTBS. 

The  idea  of  describing  characters  under  the  names  of 
Musical  Instruments  has  been  already  displayed  in  two 
most  pleasing  papers  which  embellish  the  Tatter^  written 
by  Aodison.  He  dwells  on  this  idea  with  imcommon  suo- 
It  hat  bean  applandad  for  its  ariginaiky ;  and  in  the 


general  preface  to  that  work,  those  pnpers  are  diatingniah- 
ed  for  their  felicity  of  imagination.  The  following  paper 
was  published  in  the  year  1700,  in  a  volume  of  *  Philoso- 
phical Transactions  and  Collections,'  and  the  two  numben 
of  Addison  in  the  year  1710.  It  is  probable  that  this 
inimitable  writer  borrowed  the  seminal  hint  from  this  work. 

'  A  conjecture  at  dispositions  from  tho  modulations  of 
the  voice. 

'  Sitting  in  some  company,  and  haiang  been  but  a  littltf 
before  musical,  I  chanced  to  take  notice,  that  in  ordinary 
discourse  voords  were  spoken  in  perfect  mOes ;  and  that 
some  of  the  company  used  eighthSf  soiae^fthSf  some  tlurds\ 
and  that  his  discourse  which  was  most  pleasing,  his  toords, 
as  to  their  tone,  consisted  most  of  concords^  and  were  of 
discords  of  such  as  made  up  harmony.  The  same  person 
was  the  most  affable,  pleasant,  and  best  natured  in  the 
company.  This  suggests  a  reason  why  many  discourses 
which  one  hears  with  much  pleasure,  when  tney  come  to 
be  read  scarcely  seem  the  same  things. 

*  From  this  difference  of  Music  m  Speech,  we  may 
conjecture  that  of  Tempebs.  We  know,  the  Doric  mood 
sounds  gravity  and  sobriety ;  the  Lydian,  buxomiiess  and 
freedom ;  the  iEolic,  sweet  stillness  and  quiet  composure ; 
the  Phrygian,  jollity  and  youthful  levity ;  the  Ionic  is  a 
stiller  of  storms  and  disturbances  arising  from  passion* 
And  why  may  not  we  reasonably  suppose  that  those  whosa 
speech  naturally  runs  into  the  notes  peculiar  to  any  of  these 
moods,  are  likewise  in  nature  hereunto  congenerous  ?  O 
Fa  ut  may  show  me  to  be  of  an  ordinary  capacity,  though 
good  disposition.  O  Sol  re  ut,  to  be  peevish  and  effemi- 
nate. PlatSf  a  manly  or  melancholic  sadness.  He  who 
haih  a  voice  which  wiU  in  some  measure  agree  with  all 
cliffSf  to  be  of  good  parts,  and  fit  for  variety  <^  employ* 
ments.  yet  somewhat  of  an  inconstant  nature.  Likewisa 
from  tne  Times  ;  so  semibriefs  may  speak  a  temper  doll 
and  phlegmatic ;  mxaums,  grave  and  serious ;  erouhHs,  a 
prompt  wit ;  quavers,  vehemency  of  passion,  and  scolds  usa 
them.  SemCbrief'reU,  may  denote  one  either  stupid  or 
fuller  of  thoughts  than  be  can  utter ;  mmton-resf,  one  that 
deliberates ;  rroteheUrestj  cme  in  a  passion.  So  that  from 
the  natural  use  of  Mood,  Note,  and  Time,  we  may  col- 
lect DlSPOSITIOHB.' 

MILTOW. 

It  is  painful  to  observe  the  acrimony  which  the  moat 
eminent  scholars  have  infused  frequently  in  their  controvar* 
sial  writings.  The  politenen  of  the  present  times  has  in 
some  degree  softened  the  malignity  of  the  man,  in  the  dig- 
nity of  the  author,  but  this  is  oy  no  means  an  irrevocabio 
law. 

It  is  said  not  to  be  honourable  to  literature  to  revive  such 
controversies ;  and  a  work  entitled '  Querelles  Litterairea,' 
when  it  first  appeared,  excited  loud  murmurs.  But  it  haa 
its  moral ;  like  showing  the  'irunkard  to  a  youth  that  be 
may  turn  askle  disgusted  with  ebriety.  Must  we  suppose 
that  men  of  letters  are  exempt  frwn  the  human  passions  7 
Their  sensibility,  on  the  contrary,  is  more  irritable  than 
that  of  others.  To  observe  the  ridiculous  attitudes  in  which 
great  men  appear,  when  they  emplov  the  atylo  of  the  fiah- 
market,  may  be  one  great  means  or  restraining  that  fen^ 
cious  pride  often  breaking  out  in  the  republic  of  lettais. 
J<Anson  at  least  appears  to  have  entertained  the  same 
opinion ;  fur  he  thought  proper  to  republish  the  low  invec- 
tive oTDryden  against  Swe :  and  since  I  have  published 
my  *  Quarrels  oTAuthors,'  it  becomes  me  to  say  no  more. 

The  celebrated  controversy  of  Sabnasius  continued  hj 
Morus  with  Milton— the  first  the  pleader  of  King  Gharleai 
the  latter  the  advocate  of  the  people — was  of  that  magni- 
tude, that  all  Europe  took  a  part  m  the  papei^war  of  tbeee 
two  great  men.  The  answer  (^  Milton,  who  perfectly 
massacred  Salmaaius,  is  now  read  but  by  Uie  few.  What- 
ever is  addressed  to  the  times,  however  great  may  be  ita 
merit,  is  doomed  to  perish  with  the  times ;  yet  on  theee 
paces  the  nhilosopher  will  not  contemplate  in  vain. 

It  will  (orm  no  uninteresting  article  to  gather  a  few  el 
the  rhetorical  weedSf  for  Jlomrs  we  cannot  well  call  thenit 
with  which  thev  mutually  presented  each  other.  Thdr 
rancour  was  at  least  equal  to  their  erudition,  the  two  Boat 
learned  antagonists  of  a  learned  age ! 

Salmasius  was  a  man  of  vast  erudition,  bat  no  taste. 
His  writings  are  learned ;  but  sometimes  ridicokMis.  He 
called  his  work  Defenmo  Regia,  Defence  of  Kings.  The 
opening  of  this  work  provokes  a  laugh.  *  Englishmen !  who 
teas  the  heads  of  kinp  as  so  many  tennia-baUa ;  who  play 
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with  crowns  as  if  thsy  were  bowls ;  who  look  upon  se^p- 
ters  as  so  many  crooks.' 

That  the  deformity  of  the  body  is  an  idea  we  attach  to 
tiie  deformity  of  the  mind,  the  vulgar  must  acknowledge ; 
but  sorely  it  is  unpardonable  in  the  enlightened  phik»o|mer 
thus  to  compare  the  crookedness  of  corporeal  matter  with 
the  rectitude  of  the  intellect :  yet  McllKHiroe  and  Dennis, 
the  last,  a  formidable  critic,  have  frequently  considered,  that 
comparing  Drvden  and  Pope  to  whatever  the  eye  turned 
from  with  displeasure  was  very  good  argument  to  lower 
their  literary  abiliiies.  Salmasius  seems  also  to  have  ei^ 
tertained  this  idea,  though  his  spies  in  England  gave  him 
wrong  information ;  or,  possibly,  he  only  drew  the  figi^e  of 
hiv  own  distempered  imagination. 

Salmasius  sometimes  reproaches  Milton  as  being  but  a 
ponv  piece  of  man;  an  humunculus,  a  dwarf  deprived  of 
the  Kuman  fi^fure,  a  bloodless  being  composed  ot  nothing 
bat  skin  and  bone ;  a  contemptiUe  pedagogue,  fit  on\j  to 
flog  his  boys ;  and  sometimes  elevating  the  ardour  or  his 
mmd  into  a  poetic  frenzy,  he  applies  to  him  the  words  of 
Virgil, '  Monttrum  WrefuJam,  infwme,  ingerUf  eui  lumen 
•demptem.'  Our  great  poet  thought  this  senseless  decla- 
mation merited  a  serious  refutation  ;  perhaps  he  did  not 
wish  to  appear  despicable  in  the  eyes  of  the  ladies  ;  and  he 
wmild  not  be  silent  on  the  subject,  he  says,  lest  any  one 
ahooki  consider  him  as  the  credulous  Spaniaj^s  are  made 
to  believe  bv  their  priests,  that  a  heretic  is  a  kind  of  rhino- 
ceros or  a  dog-headed  monster.  Milton  says,  that  he  does 
not  think  any  one  ever  considered  him  as  unbeaotiful ;  that 
his  size  rather  approaches  mediocrity  than  the  diminutive; 
that  he  still  felt  tne  same  courage  and  the  same  strength 
which  he  possessed  when  young,  when,  with  his  sword,  he 
felt  no  dimculty  to  combat  with  men  more  robust  than  him- 
telf ;  that  his  face,  far  from  being  pale,  emaciated,  and 
wrinkled,  was  sufficiently  creditable  to  him ;  for  though  he 
had  passed  his  fortieth  year,  he  was  in  all  other  respects 
ten  years  younger.  And  very  pathetically  he  adds,  *  that 
even  his  eyes,  biind  as  they  are,  are  unblemished  in  their 
appearance  ;  in  this  instance  alone,  and  much  against  my 
inclination,  I  am  a  deceiver !' 

Moras,  in  his  Epistle  dedicatory  of  his  Regit  Sangtumt 
Clamor f  compares  MiltMi  to  a  hangman ;  his  disordered 
vision  to  the  blindness  of  his  soul,  and  vomits  forth  his 
venom. 

When  Salmasius  found  that  his  strictures  on  the  person 
of  Milton  were  false,  and  that  on  the  contrary  it  was  un- 
commonly beautiful,  be  then  turned  his  battery  against 
those  graces  with  which  Nature  had  so  liberally  adorned 
his  adversary.  And  it  is  now  that  he  seems  to  have  laid 
no  restriction  on  his  pen  ;  hut  raging  with  the  irritation  of 
Milton's  success,  he  throws  out  the  blackest  calumnies,  and 
the  most  infamous  aspersions. 

It  must  b«  observ(^d,  when  Milton  first  proposed  to  an- 
swer Salmasius  he  had  lost  the  use  of  one  of  his  eyes;  and 
his  physicians  declared,  that  if  he  applied  himself  to  the  cfm- 
troversy,  the  other  would  likewise  close  for  ever !  His  pa- 
triotism was  not  to  be  bafiled  but  with  life  itself.  Unhap* 
C*jy,  the  predictions  of  his  physicians  took  place !  Thus  a 
amed  man  in  the  occupations  of  study  falls  blind ;  a  cir- 
cimistance  even  now  not  read  without  sympathy.  Salma- 
sius considers  it  as  one  from  which  he  may  draw  caustic 
ridicule  and  satiric  severity. 

Salmasius  elories  that  Milton  lost  his  heahh  and  his  eyes 
in  answering  his  apolnzy  for  King  Charles  !  He  does  not 
now  reproach  him  with  natural  deformities ;  but  be  malig- 
nantly sympathizes  with  him,  that  he  now  no  more  is  in 
possession  of  that  beauty  which  rendered  him  so  amiable 
during  hii  residence  in  Italy.  He  speaks  more  plainly  in 
a  following  page ;  and  in  a  word,  would  blacken  the  austere 
virtues  of  Milton  with  a  crime  too  infamous  to  name. 

Impartiality  of  criticism  obliges  us  to  confess  that  Milton 
was  not  destitute  of  rancour.  When  he  was  told  that  his 
adversary  boasted  he  had  occasioned  the  loss  of  his  eyes, 
he  answered,  with  the  ferocity  of  the  irritated  puritan— 
•  And  I  JuM  cost  hun  fda  Ufe'P  A  prediction  which  was 
■oon  aAer  verified  :  for  Christina,  Q,ueen  of  Sweden,  with- 
drew her  patronage  from  Salmasius,  and  sided  with  Milton. 
The  universal  neglect  the  proud  scholar  felt,  hastened  his 
death  in  the  course  of  a  twelvemonth. 

How  tho  greatness  of  Milton's  mind  was  degraded!  He 
•etoally  condescended  to  enter  in  a  correspondence  in  Hol- 
land to  obtain  little  scandalous  anecdotes  of  his  miserable 
•dversary  Moras,  and  deigned  to  adulate  the  unworthy 
Christina  of  Sweden,  because  she  had  expressed  herself 
favourably  on  his  *  Defence.'    Of  late  years  we  have  had 


but  too  many  instances  of  tlua 
pathiea  of  politics ! 

ORianr  or  HEWip^Pxma. 

Wo  are  indebted  to  the  Italians  lor  the  idea  of  „ ._, 

pers.  The  title  of  their  ^ozzsttos  was  perhaps  d^ved  firoai 
gttxzera,  a  magpie  or  chatterer ;  or  more  probably  from  % 
farthing  coin,  p^uliar  to  the  city  of  Venice,  called  i 
which  was  the  common  price  of  the  newspapers.    A 

etymologist  is  lor  deriving  it  from  the  Laim  ^otzo, . 

would  colloquially  lengtben  into  gaxeUn,  and  signify  a  halm 
treasury  of  news.  The  Spanish  derive  it  from  the  LAtoa 
gaxOf  and  likewise  their  gazaUro  and  oor  ^osettssr  for  a. 
writer  of  the  gaxette,  and  what  is  pecubar  to  themaciic% 
gttxetiala,  for  a  lover  of  the  gazette. 

Newspapers  then  took  their  birth  in  that  principal  laad 
of  modern  politicians,  Italy,  and  under  ihe  govenuBcail  of 
that  aristocraiical  republic  Venice.  The  first  paper  was  a 
Venetian  one,  and  only  monthly ;  but  it  was  owrdj  th« 
newspaper  of  the  government.  Other  govenunents  aftow 
wards  adopted  the  Venetian  plan  of  a  newspaper,  with 
the  Venetian  name ;  from  a  solitary  government  gaaetta^ 
an  inundation  d*  newspapers  has  burst  upon  ua. 

Mr  George  Chalmers,  in  his  life  of  Kuddanan,  givas  % 
curious  particular  of  these  Venetian  gazettes.  *  A  jtahiMJ 
government  did  not  allow  a  printed  newspaper :  and  dw 
Venetian  gaxHta  continued  long  after  the  inventioa  «f 
printing  to  ihe  dose  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  eves  ta 
our  own  days,  to  be  distributed  in  wtoKmaaripL*  Lb  tin 
Magliabechian  library  at  Florence  are  thirty  Tnlnmri  «f 
Venetian  gazettas  all  in  manuscript. 

Those  who  first  wrote  newspapers,  were  called  by  tha 
Italians  menanii ;  because,  says  Voasiua,  they  inteadad 
commonly  by  these  loose  papers  to  spread  about  ih  fama 
tory  refiections,  and  were  therefore  prohibited  in  Italy  Ig^ 
Gregory  XIII,  by  a  particular  boU,  onder  the  nama  cf 
menontes,  from  the  L»aiin  mnumies,  threatening.  M< 
however,  derives  it  from  the  Italian  mcmve,  which  i 
to  lead  at  large,  or  spread  afar. 

Mr  Chalmers  discovers  in  En^aad  the  first  newspaper. 
It  may  gratify  national  pride,  says  he,  to  be  uAd  that  man- 
kind are  indebted  to  the  wisdom  of  Elizabeth  and  the  pn>> 
dence  of  Burieigh  for  the  first  newspaper.  The  epoca  «f 
the  Spanish  Armada  is  also  the  epoch  of  a  genuine  new** 
paper.  In  the  British  Museum  are  several  newspapcfS 
which  were  printed  while  the  Spanish  fleet  was  in  tha 
English  Channel  during  the  year  1688.  It  was  a  wbe  po* 
licy  to  prevent,  during  a  moment  of  general  anxiety,  tba 
danger  of  false  reports,  by  publishing  real  infonaation.  Tha 
earliest  newspaper  is  entitled  *  The  EngUsh  Mercorie,* 
which  by  auihoniy  *  was  imprinted  at  London  by  her  higb> 
nesses  printer,  1688.*  These  were,  however,  but  e3ctraF> 
ordinary  gazettes,  not  regulariy  published.  In  ihisobscnra 
origin  they  were  skilfully  directed  by  the  policy  of  that 
great  statesman  Burleigh,  who  to  inflame  the  national  feeU 
ms,  gives  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  Madrid  which  sptaks 
ofputtiog  the  queen  to  death,  and  the  instruments  of  for* 
ture  on  U^ard  the  Spanish  fleet. 

Mr  Chalmers  has  exultingly  taken  down  these  patriaib 
chal  newspapers,  covered  with  the  dust  of  two  centuries. 

The  first  newspaper  in  the  collection  of  the  British  Ma> 
seum  is  marked  No  50,  and  is  in  Roman,  not  in  black  let- 
ter. It  contains  the  usual  articles  of  news  like  the  London 
Gazette  of  the  present  day.  In  that  curioos  paper,  ihcia 
are  news  dated  from  Whitehall,  on  the  SSd  July,  loSfl. 
Under  Ihe  date  of  July  S6  there  is  the  following  notice: 
'  Yesterday  the  Scots  ambassador  being  introduced  to  Sir 
Francis  Walsingham,  had  a  private  audience  of  her  mi^ 
jesty,  to  whom  he  delivered  a  letter  from  the  kins  Ym  •«»»«. 
ter,  containing  the  most  cordial  assurances  of  his  resohi- 
tion  to  adhere  to  her  majesty's  mterests,  and  to  those  of 
the  protestant  religion.  And  it  may  not  here  be  improper 
to  take  notice  of  a  wise  and  spiritual  saying  of  this  young 
prince  (he  was  twenty-two)  to  the  queen's  minister  athia 
court{  viz.  That  all  the  favour  be  did  eipect  from  tha 
Spaniards  was  the  courtesy  of  PolyphesM  to  Uljrsses,  Is 
be  the  last  deve^md,  Mr  Chalmers  defies  the  gazetteer  of 
the  present  day  to  give  a  more  decorous  accoimt  of  the  in- 
troduction of  a  foreign  minister.  The  aptness  of  King 
James'  classical  saying  carried  it  from  the  newspaper  into 
history.  I  must  add,  that  in  respect  to  his  iot<  no  man  has 
been  more  injured  than  this  monarch.  More  pointed  sen- 
tences are  recorded  of  James  I  than  perhaps  of  any  prince, 
and  yet,  such  is  the  delusion  of  that  medium  by  which  tha 
popular  eye  sees  things  in  this  worid,  that  be  is  usadly 
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•oondered  as  &  mere  royal  pedant.  I  have  entered  more 
largely  on  this  subject  in  an  *  Inoairy  of  the  hterary  and 
poiiticai  chairacter  of  James  First/ 

From  one  of  these  *  Mercuries*  Mr  Chalmers  has  given 
tome  advertisements  of  books,  which  run  much  like  those 
of  the  present  times,  and  exhibit  a  picture  of  the  literature 
of  those  days.  Aii  these  oublications  were  *  imprinted 
iBd  sold'  by  the  queen's  pnnters,  Field  and  Barker. 

Ist.  An  admonition  to  the  people  of  England,  wherein 
are  answered  the  slanderous  untruths  reproachfully  uttered 
by  MttT'prelaUy  and  others  of  his  brood,  against  the  bish(^ 
and  chief  of  the  clergy.^ 

Sdly.  The  copy  ol  a  letter  sent  to  Don  Bemardin  Men- 
doza,  ambassador  in  France,  for  the  king  of  Spain ;  declar- 
ing the  state  of  England,  &c.    The  second  edition. 

Sdly.  An  exact  journal  of  all  passages  at  the  siege  of 
Bergen-op-Zoom.    By  an  eye-witness. 

4uily.  Father  Parson's  coat  well  dusted  ;  or  short  and 
pithy  animadrersions  on  that  infamous  fardle  of  abuse  and 
falsities,  entitled  JjaceMer*9  CommonvoeaUh.* 

6thly.  Elizabethe  TriumphanMt  an  heroic  poem  by  James 
Askci ;  with  a  declaration  how  her  excellence  was  enter- 
tained at  the  royal  course  at  Tilbury,  and  of  the  overthrow 
of  the  Spanish  fleet. 

Periodical  papers  seem  first  to  have  been  more  general- 
ly used  by  the  English,  during  the  civil  wars  of  the  usurper 
Cromwell,  to  disseminate  amongst  the  people  the  senti- 
ments of  royally  or  rebellion,  according  as  their  authors 
were  disposed.  Peter  ffeylin  in  the  preface  to  his  Cosmo- 
graphy  mentions,  that  *  the  affairs  of  each  town  or  war 
were  better  presented  to  the  reader  in  the  Weekly  Nevot- 
6ooJb.*  Hence  we  find  some  papers  entitled  News  from 
Hull,  Truths  from  York,  Warranted  Tidings  from  Ireland, 
Ikc.  We  find  also  <  The  Scot's  Dove'  opposed  to  •  The 
Parliament  Kite,'  or  *  The  Secret  Owl.* — Keener  animosi- 
ties produced  keener  titles :  *  Heraclitus  ridens'  foimd  an 
antagonist  in  '  Democritus  ridens,'  and  *  The  weekly  Dis- 
coverer' was  shortly  met  by  *  The  discoverer  stript  naked.' 
<  Mercurius  Britannicus^  was  grappled  by  Mercurius 
Mastix,  faithfully  lashing  all  Scouts,  Mercuries,  Posts. 
Spies,  and  others.'  Under  all  these  names  papers  had 
appeared,  but  a  Mercury  was  the  prevailing  title  of  these 

*  rf  ews-Books,'  and  the  principles  of  the  writer  were 
generally  shown  by  the  aaditional  epithet.  We  find  an 
alarming  number  of  those  Mercuries,  which,  were  the 
■tory  not  too  long  to  tell,  might  excite  some  laughter ;  they 
present  us  with  a  very  curious  picture  of  those  singular 
times. 

Devoted  to  political  purposes  fhey  soon  became  a  public 
nuisance  by  serving  as  receptacles  of  party  malice,  and 
echoing  to  farthest  ends  of  the  kingdom  the  insolent  voice 
of  all  factions.  They  set  the  mtnds  of  men  more  at  variance, 
inflamed  their  tempers  to  a  greater  fierceness,  and  gave  a 
keener  edge  to  the  sharpness  of  civil  discord. 

Such  works  will  alwavs  find  adventurers  adapted  to  their 
aeurrilous  purposes,  wno  neither  want  at  times,  either  ta< 
lents,  or  boldness,  or  wit,  or  argument.  A  vast  crowd 
issued  from  the  press,  and  are  now  to  be  found  in  a  few 
private  collections.  They  form  a  race  of  authors  unknown 
to  most  readers  of  these  times;  the  names  of  some  of  their 
chiefs  however  have  just  reached  us,  and  in  the  minor  chro- 
nicle df  domestic  literature  I  rank  these  notable  heroes ; 
Marcharoont  Needham,  Sir  John  Birkenhead,  and  Sir 
Roger  L'Estranse. 

Marchamont  Needham,  the  great  patriarch  of  newspa- 
per writers,  was  a  man  of  Tersattle  talents  and  more  versa- 
tile politics  ;  a  bold  advenUirer,  and  most  successful,  be- 
cause the  most  profligate  of  his  tribe.  We  find  an  ample 
account  of  him  in  Anthony  Wood.  From  college  he  came 
to  London :  was  an  usher  in  Merchant  Taylor's  school ; 
then  an  under  clerk  in  Gray's  Tnn  ;  at  length  studied  phy- 
■ic,  and  practised  chemistry ;  and  finally  he  was  a  captain, 
and  in  the  words  of  honest  Anthony,  *  siding  with  the  root 
and  scum  of  the  people,  he  made  them  weekly  sport  by  rail- 
ing at  sll  that  was  noble,  in  his  Intelligence,  called  Mercu- 
rius Britannicos,  wherein  his  endeavours  were  to  sacrifice 
the  fame  of  some  lord,  or  any  person  of  quality,  and  of  the 
king  himself,  to  the  beast  with  many  heads.'  He  soon  be- 
eame  popular,  and  was  known  under  the  name  (^Captain 

*  I  have  written  the  history  of  tho  Msr-prelste  factton,  in 

*  Quarrels  of  Authors,*  which  our  historians  appears  not  to 
have  known.  The  materials  were  suppressed  by  government, 
and  not  preserved  even  in  our  national  depositories. 

I  A  curious  secret  history  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  by  lbs  Je- 
mdt  Parson. 


Needham  of  Gray's  Inn ;  and  whatever  he  now  wrote  was 
deemed  oracular.  But  whether  from  a  slight  imprison- 
ment for  aspersing  Charles  I,  or  some  pique  wiih  his  own 
party ;  he  requested  an  audience  on  his  knees  with  the 
king;  reconciled  himself  to  his  majesty,  and  showed  him- 
self a  violent  rovalist  in  his  *  Mecurius  Pragmalicus,'  and 
galled  the  presnyterians  with  his  wit  and  quips.  Soma 
lime  after,  when  the  popular  party  prevailed,  he  was  still 
further  enlightened,  and  was  got  over  by  President  Brad* 
shaw,  as  easily  as  by  Charles  I.  Our  Mercurial  writer 
became  once  more  a  virulent  presbyterian,  and  lashed  the 
royalists  outrageously  in  his  *  Mercurius  Politicus ;'  at 
length  on  the  return  of  Charles  11,  being  now  consciouS| 
says  our  friend  Anthony,  that  he  might  be  in  danger  of  the 
halter,  once  more  he  is  said  to  have  fled  into  Holland,  wait- 
ing for  an  act  of  oblirion.  For  money  given  to  a  hungry 
courtier,  Needham  obtained  his  pardon  under  tho  grea^ 
seal.  Ho  latterly  practised  as  a  physician  among  his  par- 
ty, but  lived  unive'rsaiiy  hftted  by  the  royalists,  and  now 
only  committed  harmless  treasons  with  the  College  of 
Physicians,  on  whom  he  poured  ail  that  gall  and  vinegar 
which  the  government  had  suppressed  from  flowing  through 
its  natural  channel. 
The  royalists  were  not  without  their  Needham  in  the 

Erompt  activity  of  Sir  John  Birkenhead.  In  buSboneryi 
eenness,  and  boldness,  havingbeen  frequently  imprisoned, 
he  was  not  inferior,  nor  was  he  at  times  less  an  adventurer. 
His  Mercurius  Aulicus  was  devoted  to  the  court,  then  at 
Oxford.  But  he  was  tlie  fertile  parent  of  numerous  politi* 
cal  pamphlets,  which  appears  to  abound  in  banter,  wit,  and 
satire.  He  had  a  promptness  to  seize  on  every  temporary 
circumstance,  and  a  facility  in  execution.  His  *  Paul's 
Church  Yard'  is  a  bantering  pamphlet,  containing  fictitious 
titles  of  books  and  acu  of  parliament,  reflecling  on  the  mad 
reformers  of  these  times.  One  of  his  poems  is  entitled 
*  The  Joltj  being  written  on  the  Protector  having  fallen  off 
his  own  coach-box :  Cromwell  had  received  a  present  from 
the  German  Count  Oldenburgh,  of  six  German  horses,  and 
attempted  to  drive  them  himself  in  Hyde  Park,  when  this 
great  political  Phaeton  met  the  accident,  of  which  Sir  John 
Birkenhead  was  not  slow  to  comprehend  the  benefit,  and 
hints  how  unfortunately  for  the  country  it  turned  out !  Sir 
John  was  during  the  dominion  of  CrtMnwell  an  author  by 
profession.  After  various  imprisonments  for  his  majesty's 
cause,  says  the  venerable  historian  of  English  literaturoi 
alreiujy  quoted,  <  he  lived  b^  his  wits,  in  nelping  young 
gentlemen  out  at  dead  liils  m  making  poems,  songs,  and 
epistles  on  and  to  their  mistresses ;  as  also  in  translating, 
and  other  petite  employments.'  He  lived  however  after 
the  Restoration  to  become  one  of  the  masters  of  requests, 
with  a  salary  of  3000/  a  year.  But  he  showed  the  base- 
ness of  his  spirit,  (says  Anthony,)  by  slighting  those  who 
had  been  his  benefactors  in  his  necessities. 

Sir  Roger  VEstrange  among  his  rivals  was  esteemed 
as  the  most  perfect  model  of  political  writmg.  The  temper 
of  tlie  man  was  factious,  and  the  compositions  of  the  author 
seem  to  us  coarse,  yet  I  suspect  they  contain  much  idi(mi»> 
tic  expression.  His  .£sop's  Fables  are  a  curious  speci- 
men of  familiar  style.  Cluecn  Mary  showed  a  due  con- 
tempt of  him  after  the  Revolution,  by  this  anagram ; 

Roger  L'Estrange. 
Lie  strange  Roger ! 

Such  were  the  three  pairisrchs  of  newspaper*.  Do 
Saint  Foix,  in  his  curious  Eesaia  hutoriquee  tur  Parit,  gives 
the  origin  of  newpapers  to  France.  Renaudot,  a  physi- 
cian at  Paris,  to  amuse  his  patients  was  a  great  collector 
of  news ;  and  he  found  by  these  means  that  he  was  more 
sought  after  than  his  more  learned  brethren.  But  as  the 
seasons  were  not  always  sickly,  and  he  had  many  hours 
not  occupied  by  his  patients,  he  reflected,  after  several 
years  of  sssiduity  given  up  to  this  singular  employment, 
that  he  might  turn  it  to  a  better  account,  by  giving  every 
week  to  his  patients,  who  in  this  case  were  the  public  at 
large,  some  fugitive  sheets  which  should  contain  the  news 
of  various  countries.  He  obtained  a  privilege  for  this  pur- 
pose in  1632. 

At  the  Restoration  the  proceedings  of  pariiament  wer« 
interdicted  to  be  published,  unless  by  authority  ;  and  tho 
first  daily  paper  after  the  Revolution  took  the  pK>pu1ar  titla 
erf" '  The  Orange  Intelligencer.* 

In  the  reign  of  Q,uecn  jlnrUf  there  was  but  one  daily 
paper :  the  others  were  weekly.  Some  attempted  to  in- 
troduce literary  subjects,  and  others  topics  of  a  more  gene- 
ral speculation.    Sir  Richard  Steele  formed  the  plan  of  his 
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TatUr.  Eto  deaifnad  it  to  embrace  the  three  provinces,  of 
mannen  and  morala,  of  literature,  and  of  politics.  The 
public  were  to  be  conducted  insensibly  into  so  different  a 
tract  from  that  to  whidi  they  had  been  hitherto  accustom- 
ed. Hence  politics  were  admitted  into  his  paper.  But  it 
remained  for  the  chaster  genius  oTAddutm  to  banish  thii 
painful  topic  from  his  elegant  pages.  The  writer  in  polite 
letters  feU  himself  degraded  bjr  sinking  into  the  diurnal 
narrator  c^  political  events,  which  so  freauently  originate 
in  rumours  and  party  6ctioo.  From  tms  time,  news- 
papers and  periodical  literature  became  distinct  works— «t 
{»reaent,  there  seems  to  be  an  attempt  to  revive  tliis  union ; 
tis  a  retrograde  step  for  the  indepenaent  dignity  of  Uterature. 

TBIALS  AHD  PBOOrS  OF  OITILT  IW  BVPXBSTITIOUS  ASKS. 

The  strange  trials  to  which  those  suspected  of  guilt  were 
pat  in  the  nuddle  ages,  conducted  with  many  devout  cere- 
momes.  by  the  minisiers  of  religion,  were  pronounced  to 
be  thejuagmenU  ofQod  I  The  ordeal  consisted  of  various 
kinds:  walking  blindfold  amidst  burning  ploughshares 
passing  through  fires ;  holding  in  the  hand  a  red  hot  bar ; 
And  plunging  Uie  arm  into  boiling  water :  the  popular  affir- 
nationr-*  I  will  put  ray  hand  into  the  fire  to  confirm  this/ 
appears  to  be  denved  from  this  solemn  custom  of  our  rude 
ancestors.  Challenging  the  accuser  to  single  combat,  when 
frequently  the  stoutest  champion  was  aUowed  to  supply 
their  place ;  swallowing  a  morsel  of  consecrated  breadT ; 
■inking  or  swimming  in  a  river  for  witchcraft ;  or  weighing 
B  witch :  stretching  out  the  arms  before  the  cross,  till  the 
champion  soonest  wearied  dropped  his  arms,  and  lost  his 
estate,  which  was  decided  by  this  verv  short  chancery  suit, 
called  the  judicium  cruet*.  The  bisnop  of  Paris  and  the 
abbot  of  St  Denis  disputed  about  the  patronage  of  a  mo- 
nastery :  Pepin  the  short,  not  being  able  to  decide  on  their 
confused  claims,  decreed  one  of  these  judgments  of  God, 
that  of  the  cross.  The  bishop  and  abbot  each  chose  a 
man,  and  both  the  men  appearea  in  the  chapel,  where  they 
•tretched  out  their  arms  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  The  spec- 
tators, more  devout  than  the  mob  of  the  present  day,  but 
■till  the  mob,  were  piously  lUtentive,  but  beUed  however 
now  for  one  man,  now  for  tne  other,  and  critically  watched 
(he  slightest  motion  of  the  arms.  The  bishop's  man  was 
first  tired  :— he  let  bis  arms  fall,  and  ruined  his  patron^s 
cause  forever  !  Thoush  sometimes  these  trials  might  be 
duded  by  the  artifice  of  the  priest,  numerous  were  the  in- 
nocent victims  who  unquestionably  suffered  in  these  super- 
ititioas  practices. 

From  the  tenth  to  the  twelfth  century  they  were  very 
common.  Hildebert,  bishop  of  Mans,  being  accused  of 
high  treason  by  our  William  Rufus,  was  preparing  to  un- 
dergo one  of  these  trials ;  when  Ives,  btshop  of  Chartres, 
convinced  him  that  they  were  against  the  canons  of  the 
ooostitutions  of  the  church,  and  adds,  that  in  this  manner 
/nnoocnluim  defendtrty  est  innocentiam  perdere. 

An  abbot  ofSt  Aubin  of  Angers  in  1066,  having  refused 
to  present  a  horse  to  the  Viscount  of  Tours,  which  the  vis- 
count claimed  in  right  of  his  lordship,  whenever  an  abbot 
first  took  possession  of  that  abbey :  the  ecclesiastic  offered 
to  justify  oimself  by  the  trial  of  the  ordeal,  or  by  duel,  for 
which  he  proposed  to  furnish  a  man.  The  viscount  at  first 
agreed  to  the  duel;  but,  reflecting  that  these  comlwts, 
though  sanctioned  by  the  church,  depended  wholly  on  the 
■kill  or  vigour  <^  the  adversary,  and  could  therefore  afford 
no  substantial  proof  of  the  equity  of  his  claim,  he  proposed 
to  comiMt)mise  the  matter  in  a  manner  which  stroncly 
eharacterizes  the  times :  ho  waived  his  claim,  on  condition 
tiiat  the  abbot  should  not  forget  to  mention  in  his  prayers, 
Idmsetf',  his  wife,  and  his  brothers !  As  the  aritont  ap- 
peared to  the  abbot,  in  comparison  with  the  horatf  of  lilile 
or  no  value,  he  accepted  the  proposal. 

In  the  tenth  century  the  right  of  representation  was  not 
filed ;  it  was  a  question,  whether  the  sons  of  a  son  ought 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  chiUren  of  the  family ;  and  suc- 
oeed  equally  with  their  uncles,  if  their  fathers  happened  to 
die  wbue  their  grandfathers  survived.  This  point  was  de- 
cided by  one  or  these  combats.  The  champion  in  behalf 
of  the  right  of  children  to  represent  their  deceased  father 
proved  nctorioos.  It  was  then  established  by  a  perpetual 
decree  that  they  should  henceforward  share  in  the  inheri- 
tBDCOi  together  with  their  uodes.  In  the  eleventh  century 
the  same  mode  was  practised  to  decide  respecting  two 
rival  IJturgim!  A  pair  of  knights,  dad  in  complete  ai^ 
nwur,  were  the  critics  to  decide  wfaiih  was  the  authentic 
•ad  true  Liturgy. 
If  two  neignboart ,  say  the  oapitnUrles  of  Dagobert,  dis- 
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pute  respecting  the  boundaries  of  their  posseesMmS|  W  b 
piece  ofturf  oi  the  contested  land  h<9  dug  up  by  the  jodge. 
and  brought  by  him  into  the  court,  and  the  two  parties  ^ittt 
touch  it  with  the  points  of  their  swords,  calling  un  GKid  ns 
a  witness  of  their  claims  v-«fter  this  let  them  eemftef,  and 
let  victory  decide  on  their  rights ! 

In  Germany,  a  solemn  circumstance  waa  praetiKed  in 
these  judicial  combats.  In  the  midst  of  the  list*,  th^ 
placed  a  Her.— By  its  side  stood  the  accuser  and  the  acK 
cused ;  one  at  the  head  and  the  other  at  the  foot  of  tho 
bier,  and  leaned  there  for  some  time  in  profound  sflenooy 
before  they  began  the  combat. 

Mr  Ellis,  in  his  elegant  preface  to  Way's  Fabliaooi, 
shows  how  faithfully  the  manners  of  (he  age  are  paintea 
in  these  ancient  tales,  by  observing  the  judicial  ooorfmt 
introduced  by  a  writer  of  the  fourteenth  century,  who  in 
his  poem  represents  Pilate  as  challenging  Jems  Christ 
to  nn^U  opin6crf,  and  another  who  describee  the 'person 
who  pierced  the  side  of  Christ  as  o  hidgkt  voh»  jon^tedw^ 
Jena. 

Judicial  combat  sppears  to  have  been  practised  bj  the 
Jews.  Whenever  the  rabbins  had  to  deade  on  a  dispute 
about  property  between  two  parties,  neither  of  which  eoukl 
produce  evidence  to  substantiate  his  claim  they  terminated 
It  by  single  couibat.  The  rabbins  were  impressed  by  a 
nouon  that  conciousness  of  right  would  give  additaona] 
confidence  and  strength  to  the  rightful  possessor.  Tbie 
appears  in  the  recent  sermon  of  a  rabbin.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  more  philosophical  to  observe  that  such  jodlieial 
combats  were  more  frequently  favourable  to  the  crimmal 
than  to  the  innocent,  because  the  bold  wicked  man  is  usoal- 
ly  more  ferocious  and  hardy  than  he  whom  be  singles  oot 
as  bis  victim,  and  who  uniy  wishes  to  preserve  liis  own 
quiet  enjoyments— in  this  case  the  aesajlaat  is  the  more 
terrible  combatant. 
In  these  times  those  who  were  accused  of  robbery  were 
ut  to  trial  by  a  piece  of  barley-bread,  on  which  (he  maaa 
ad  been  said  ;  and  if  ihey  could  not  s%rallow  it  they  were 
declared  guilty.  This  mode  of  trial  was  improved  hf  add- 
ing to  the  bread  a  slice  of  cheeee  ;  and  such  were  thetr  cne* 
dmity  snd  firm  dependence  on  Heaven  in  these  rid'iouloua 
trials,  that  they  were  very  parUcular  in  (his  holy  bxidaad 
eheete  called  tne  cortned.  The  bread  was  to  m  of  uokBi- 
vened  barley,  and  the  cheese  made  of  ewe's  milk  in  tbo 
month  of  May. 

Du  Cange  observes,  that  the  expression— ^ilf«iy  tM$ 
piece  of  brwd  choke  vie  P  comes  from  this  custom.  ThA 
anecdote  of  Earl  Gkidwin*s  death  by  swallowing  a  piece  of 
bread,  in  making  this  asseveration,  is  recorded  in  oar  bin- 
tory.    If  it  be  true,  it  was  a  singular  misfeftuoe. 

Amongst  the  proofs  of  guilt  in  superstitious  ages  wan 
that  of  the  bleeding  oj  a  corpH,  If  a  person  was  murdered^ 
it  was  believed  that  at  the  touch  or  approach  of  the  mur* 
derer  the  blood  gushed  out  of  the  bodv  in  various  parts. 
By  the  side  of  the  bier,  if  the  slightest  change  was  ohmtxra^ 
ble  in  the  eyes,  the  mouth,  feet,  or  hands  of  the  corpse,  thn 
murderer  was  conjectured  to  be  present,  and  many  inno- 
cent spectators  must  have  suffered  death ;  *  lor  when  n 
body  is  full  of  blood,  warmed  by  a  sudden  external  heat 
and  a  putrefaction  coming  on,  some  of  the  blood-vceaela 
will  bunt,  as  they  will  all  in  time.*  This  practice  was 
once  allowed  in  England,  and  is  still  looked  on  in  soaoe  i£ 
the  uncivilized  parts  of  these  kingdoms  as  a  detection  of 
the  criminal.  It  forms  a  rich  picture  in  the  imagination  of 
our  old  writers ;  and  their  histories  and  ballads  are  laboaiw 
ed  into  pathos  by  dwelling  on  this  phenomenon. 

Robertson  observes  that  all  these  absurd  institutions  wcra 
cherished  from  (he  superstiUons  of  the  age  believing  lh« 
legendary  histories  of  those  saints,  who  crowd  and  di»» 
grace  the  Koman  calender.  These  Aibaloos  miracles  bad 
been  declared  authentic  by  the  bills  of  the  popee  and  ihm 
decrees  of  councils:  thev  were  greedily  swallowed  br  dm 
populace ;  and  whoever  Believeo  that  tne  Sapreeoe  Btsof 
had  interposed  miraculously  on  those  trivial  ocoasiona 
mentionea  in  legends^  eould  not  but  expect  his  intervjrntktfi 
in  matters  of  greater  importance  when  solemnly  referred  (o 
his  derision.  Besides  this  ingenious  remark,  the  Act  ia, 
that  these  customs  were  a  substitute  for  written  laws  wiiich 
that  barbarous  period  had  not ;  and  as  no  society  can  exiac 
without  imM,  the  ignorance  of  the  people  had  rteourse  lo 
these  cuetomMf  whidi,  bad  and  absurd  as  tbev  were,  served 
to  ciose  eootroversies  which  otherwise  might  have  given 
birth  (o  more  destructive  practices.  Ordeals  are  in  tmtli 
the  rode  laws  of  a  barbaroos  people  who  have  not  ^et  ob* 
tained  a  written  code,  and  not  advanced  enoogh  in  avfiliz»> 
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doo  to  enter  into  the  refined  inquiries,  the  eubtile  dietinc* 
tkos  and  elAbormie  inTeatifatiooa,  which  a  court  of  law 
demands. 

May  we  suppose  that  these  ordeals  owe  their  origin  to 
that  one  of  Moses,  called  the  *  Waters  of  Jealousy  V 
The  Greeks  likewbe  had  ordeals,  for  in  the  Aniigoous  of 
Sophocles,  the  soMiem  offer  to  prove  their  innocence  by 
handling  red-hot  iron,  and  walking  between  firan.  One 
cannot  but  smile  at  the  whimsical  ordeals  of  the  Siamese. 
Among  other  practices  to  discover  the  justice  of  a  cause, 
civil  or  criminal,  they  are  particularly  attached  to  using  cer- 
tain consecrated  purgative  pills,  which  they  make  the  coi^ 
tendins  parties  swallow.  He  who  retaina  them  longest 
gains  his  cause !  The  practice  of  giving  Indians  a  conse- 
crated grain  of  rice  to  swallow  is  kifow  to  discover  the 
thief,  in  any  company,  by  the  contortions  and  dismay  evi- 
dent on  the  countenance  of  the  real  thief. 

But  to  return  to  the  middle  ages.  They  were  ac^uuot- 
od  in  those  times  with  secrete  to  pass  imhuit  these  smgular 
trials.  Voltaire  mentions  one  for  undergoing  the  ordeal  of 
boiling  water.  Our  late  travellers  in  the  east  have  con- 
firmed this  statement.  The  Mevleheh  dervises  can  hold 
red  hot  iron  between  their  teeth.  Such  artifices  have  been 
often  publicly  exhibited  at  Paris  and  London.  Mr  Sharon 
Turner  observes  on  the  ordeals  of  the  Anglo  Saxons,  that 
the  hand  was  not  to  be  immediately  inspected,  and  was 
left  to  the  chance  of  a  good  constituticm  to  be  so  far  healed 
during  three  da^s  (the  time  they  reciuired  it  to  be  bound  up 
and  Maled,  belore  it  was  ezammed)  as  to  discover  those 
appearances  when  inspected,  which  were  allowed  to  be  sa- 
tisfactory. There  was  likewise  much  preparatory  training 
suggested  by  the  more  experienced ;  besides,  the  accused 
had  an  opportunity  of  going  alone  into  the  churckf  and 
making  terma  with  the  nrieatt.  Tho  few  apectatore  were  al- 
ways ditUmt :  an  d  cold  iron,  &c,  might  be  substituted,  and 
the  fire  diminished  at  the  moment,  &c. 

Doubtless  thev  possessed  these  secrets  and  medicaments, 
which  they  had  at  hand,  to  pass  thrnugh  these  trials  in 
perfect  security.  Camerarius,  in  his  *  Hone  Subscedvie,' 
gives  an  aneodote  of  these  times  which  may  serve  to 
•how  their  readiness.  A  rivalship  existed  between  the 
Austin  friars  and  the  Jesuits.  The  father  general  of  the 
Austin  friars  was  dining  with  the  Jesuits ;  and  when  the 
table  was  removed,  he  entered  into  a  formal  discourse  of 
the  superiority  of  the  monastic  order,  and  charged  the  Je- 
suits in  unqualified  terms,  with  assuming  the  title  of  *  fr»- 
tres,'  while  they  held  not  the  three  vows,  which  other 
monks  were  obliged  to  consider  as  sacred  and  binding.  The 
general  of  the  Austin  friars  was  very  eloquent  and  very 
anthoriiative;— «nd  the  superior  of  the  Jesuits  was  very 
unlearned,  but  not  half  a  fool. 

He  did  not  care  to  enter  the  list  of  controversy  with  the 
Austin  friar,  but  arrested  his  triumph  by  asking  him  if  he 
would  see  one  of  his  friars,  who  pretended  to  oe  nothing 
moro  than  a  Jesuit,  and  one  of  the  Austin  friars  who  reli- 
giously performed  the  aforesaid  three  vows,  show  instantly 
which  01  them  would  be  the  readier  to  obey  his  superiors  7 
The  Austin  friar  consented.  The  Jesuit  then  turning  to 
one  of  his  brothers,  the  holy  friar  Mark,  who  was  waiting 
on  them,  said,  *  Brother  Mark,  our  companions  are  coM. 
I  command  you,  in  virtue  of  the  holy  obedience  you  have 
■worn  to  me,  to  bring  here  instantly  out  of  the  kitchen  fire, 
and  in  your  hands,  aotap  burning  coals,  that  they  may 
warm  themselves  over  your  hands.'  Father  Mark  in- 
stantly obeys,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  the  Austin  fiiars, 
brought  in  nis  hand  a  supply  of  red  burning  coals,  and  held 
them  to  whoever  chose  to  warm  himself;  snd  at  the  com- 
mand of  his  superior  returned  them  to  the  kitchen  hearth. 
The  general  of  the  Austin  friars,  with  the  rest  of  his  bro- 
therhood, stood  amazed ;  he  looked  wistfully  on  one  of  his 
monks,  as  if  he  wished  to  command  him  to  do  the  like.^ 
But  tho  Austin  monk,  who  perfectly  understood  him,  and 
saw  this  was  not  a  time  to  hesitate,  observed,— ^Reverend 
father,  forbear,  and  do  not  command  me  to  tempt  Grod !  I 
am  ready  to  fetch  you  fire  in  a  chafing  dish,  but  not  in  my 
bare  hands.'  The  triumph  of  the  Jesuits  was  complete ; 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  add,  that  the  miracle  was  noised 
about,  and  that  the  Austin  friars  could  never  account 
for  it,  notwithstanding  their  strict  performance  of  the  three 


the  heretics  they  were  sent  to  convert,  that  most  of  them 
were  assasinated  at  Toulouse  in  the  year  liOO.  He 
called  in  the  aid  of  temporal  arms,  and  published  aginst 
them  a  crusade,  granting,  as  was  usual  with  the  popes  on 
similar  occasions,  all  kmi  of  indulgences  and  paroous  to 
those  who  should  arm  against  the  Mahometant,  so  he 
styled  these  unfortimate  men.  Once  all  were  Turks  when 
they  were  not  catholics !  Raymond,  Count  of  Toulouse, 
was  constrained  to  submit.  The  inhabitants  were  passed 
on  the  edge  of  the  sword,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex. 
It  was  then  he  established  that  scourge  of  Europe.  Tho 
Inquisition  :  for  having  considered  that  though  all  might 
be  compelled  to  submit  by  arms,  numbers  migiit  remain 
who  would  profess  particular  dogmas^  he  established  this 
sanguinary  tribunal  solely  to  inspect  mlo  all  families,  and 

njire  omceming  all  persons  who  they  imagined  were 
riendly  to  the  interests  of  Romo.  Dominic  did  su  much 
by  his  persecuting  inquiries,  that  he  firmly  established  the 
imiuisition  at  Toulouse. 

Not  before  the  year  1484  it  became  known  in  Spam.^ 
To  another  Dominican,  John  de  Torquemada,  the  court  of 
Rome  owed  this  obligation.  As  he  was  the  confessor  of 
Q,ueen  Isabella,  he  had  extorted  from  her  a  promise  that  if 
ever  she  ascended  the  throne,  she  would  use  overy  means 
to  extirpate  heresy  and  heretics.  Ferdinand  had  conquer- 
ed Granada,  and  had  expelled  from  the  Spanish  realm 
multitudes  of  unfortunate  Moors.  A  few  remained,  whom, 
with  the  Jews,  he  compelled  to  become  Christians :  they, 
at  least  assumed  the  name ;  but  it  was  well  known  that 
both  these  nations  naturally  respected  their  own  faith,  rap 
ther  than  that  of  the  Christian.  This  race  was  afterwards 
distinguished  as  Chrietianoe  Novoe :  and  in  forming  mar* 
riages,  the  blood  of  the  Hidalgo  was  considered  to  rose  its 
purity  by  minsling  with  such  a  suspicious  source. 

Torquemada  prutended  that  this  dissimulation  wonld 
greatly  hurt  the  interests  of  the  holy  religion.  The  queen 
ustened  with  respectful  diffidence  to  her  confessor ;  and  at 
length  gained  over  the  king  to  consent  to  the  establishment 
of  this  unrelenting  tribunal.  Torquemada,  indefatigable 
in  his  xeal  for  the  holy  seat,  in  the  space  of  fourteen  yean 
that  he  exercised  the  office  of  chief  inquisitor,  is  said  to 
have  prosecuted  near  eighty  thousand  persons,  of  whom 
six  thousand  were  c<Nidemned  to  the  flames ! 

Voltaire  attributes  the  taciturnity  of  the  Spaniards  to  the 
universal  horror  such  proceedings  spread.  <  A  general  jeal- 
ousy and  suspicion  took  possession  of  all  ranks  of  people : 
friendship  and  sociability  were  at  an  end !  Brothers  were 
afraid  of  brothers,  fathers  of  their  children. 

The  situations  and  the  feelings  of  one  imprisoned  in  the 
cells  of  the  inquisition  are  forcibly  painted  by  Orobio,  a 
mild,  and  meek,  and  learned  roan,  whose  ccmtroversy  with 
Limborch  is  well  known.  When  he  escaped  from  Spain 
he  took  refiige  in  Holland,  was  circumcised,  and  died  a 
philosophical  Jew.  He  has  left  this  admirable  description 
of  himself  in  the  cell  of  the  inquisition.  *  Inclosed  in  this 
dungeon  I  could  not  even  find  space  enough  to  turn  myself 
about ;  I  suffered  so  much  that  I  felt  my  brain  disordered. 
1  frequently  asked  myself,  am  I  really  Don  Bathazaar 
Orobio,  who  used  to  walk  about  Seville  at  my  pleasure, 
who  so  much  enioyed  myself  with  my  wife  and  chiUm? 
I  often  imagined  that  all  my  life  had  only  been  a  dream, 
and  that  I  really  had  been  bom  in  this  dungeon !  The 
<mly  amusement  I  coukl  invent  was  metaphysical  dis- 
putations.   I  was  at  once  opponent,  respondent,  and  pnn- 


ses!' 


iivQtTisrrxoir. 

lonocsot  the  Third,  a  pope  as  enterprising  as  he  was 
meeessfui  m  his  enterprises,  having  sent  Dominie  with 
tome  misiiopaftiiB  into  Languedoc,  uese  men  so  irritated 


In  the  cathedral  at  SaragoMa  is  the  tomb  of  a  famoos 
inquisitor ;  six  pillars  surrounded  his  tomb,  to  each  is 
chsined  a  Moor,  as  preparatory  to  his  being  burnt  On 
this  St  Foix  ingeniously  observes,  <  If  ever  the  Jack  Ketch 
of  any  country  should  be  rich  enough  to  have  a  splendid 
tomb,  this  might  serve  ss  an  excellent  model.' 

The  inquisition,  as  Bayle  informs  us,  punished  heretics 
hjJSrtf  to  elude  the  manra,  Eedemanon  novit  tangidnem  : 
for,  burning  a  man,  say  they,  does  not  dud  kit  blood ! 
Otho,  the  btuhop  at  the  'rTorman  invasion,  in  the  tapestry 
worked  by  Matilda  the  queen  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
is  represented  with  a  moee  in  his  hand,  for  the  purpose,  that 
when  he  detpatehed  his  antagonist,  he  might  not  opUl  blood, 
but  only  break  his  bones !  Religion  has  had  her  quibUea 
as  well  as  law 

The  establishment  of  this  despotic  order  was  resisted 
in  France ;  but  it  may  perhaps  surprise  the  reader  that  a 
recorder  of  London  in  a  speech  urged  the  necessity  of  sit- 
ting lip  an  inqiusition  in  England !  It  was  on  the  trial  of 
Penn  the  quaker,  in  1670,  who  was  acquitted  by  the  Jury, 
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^Hiich  Mems  highly  to  hmve  provoked  the  aaid  recorder, 
Magna  Charta^  wniee  the  prefacer  to  ihe  trial,  *  with  the 

recorder  of  LoDiJoD,  ia  nochiiig  more  than  Magna  F ." 

It  appears  that  the  jury  after  being  kept  two  daya  and  two 
Bighu  lo  change  their  Terdict,  were  iu  the  end  both  fined 
and  imprisoned.  8ir  John  Howell,  the  recorder,  said, 
*  Till  now  I  never  understood  the  reason  of  the  policy  and 
prudence  of  the  Spaniards  in  suffering  the  inouisiiion  among 
them ;  and  certamly  it  will  not  be  well  with  us,  till  some- 
thing Uhe  unto  the  Spattiah  mguiaUian  be  in  England,*^ 
Thus  it  will  ever  be,  while  both  parties  strutfj^liug  lor  the 
pre-eminence,  rush  to  the  sharp  extremity  ot  things,  and 
annihilate  the  trembling  balance  of  the  cooitiioiion.  But 
the  footed  motto  of  Lord  Erskinc  must  ever  be  that  of 
every  Briton,  *  Trial  by  Jvry.* 

So  late  as  the  year  1761,Uabriel  Malagrida,  an  ok)  man 
of  seventy  was  burnt  by  these  evangvlical  ezeculionera.— 
His  trial  was  primed  at  Amsterdam,  176S,from  the  Lisbon 
copy .  And  for  what  was  this  unhappy  Jesuit  condemned  ? 
Not,as  some  have  imagined,for  his  naving  been  concerned 
in  a  conspiracy  against  the  kinir  of  Portugal.  No  other 
charge  is  laid  to  him  in  this  uial,  but  that  of  having  indulg- 
ed certain  heretical  notions,  which  any  other  tribunal  but 
that  of  the  ioquuition  would  have  looked  upon  as  the  de- 
lirious fancies  of  an  old  fanatic.  Will  posterity  believe 
that  in  the  eighteenth  century  an  aged  visionary  was  led  to 
the  stake  for  having  said,  amongst  other  extravagances, 
that  *  The  Holy  Virgin  having  commanded  him  to  write 
the  life  of  Antichrist,  told  him  that  he,Malagrida,  was  a 
second  John,  but  more  clear  than  John  the  Evangelist : 
that  there  were  to  be  three  Anti-Christs,  and  that  the  last 
•boald  be  bom  at  Milan,  of  a  monk  and  a  nun,  in  the  year 
mo ;  and  that  he  would  marry  Proserpine,  one  of  the  iiw 
fernal  furies  7' 

For  such  ravings  as  these  the  unhappy  old  man  was 
burnt  in  recent  times.  Granger  assures  us  that  in  his 
remembrance  a  Aorse  that  had  been  taught  to  tell  the 
•pots  upon  cards,  the  hour  of  the  day,  &c,  by  significant 
tokens,  was,  together  with  his  oumer,  put  into  the  inquisi- 
tion for  both  of  them  dealing  with  the  aevil !  A  man  of  let- 
ters declared  that,  having  nillen  into  their  hands,  nothing 
perplexed  him  so  much  as  the  ignorance  o:  the  inquisitor 
and  his  council ;  and  it  seemed  very  doubtful  whether  they 
had  read  even  the  scriptures. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  anecdotes  relating  to  the  ter- 
rible inquieitiou,  exemplifying  how  the  use  of  the  diabolical 
engines  of  torture  force  men  to  confess  crimes  they  have 
not  been  guilty  of,  is  related  by  a  Puriuguese  gentleman. 

A  nobleman  in  Lisbon  having  heard  that  his  physician 
and  friend  was  imprisoned  by  the  inquisirion,  under  the 
•tale  pretext  of  Judaism,  addressed  a  letter  to  one  of  ihem 
to  reqqest  his  freedom,  assuring  the  inquisitor  that  his  friend 
was  as  orthodox  a  christian  as  himself.  The  physician, 
notwithstanding  this  high  recommendation,  was  put  to  the 
torture ;  and,  as  was  usually  the  case,  at  the  height  of  his 
aufferinss  confessed  every  thing  they  wished.  This  en* 
raged  the  nobleman,  and  feigning  a  danierous  illness,  he 
begged  the  inquisitor  would  come  togivebim  his  last  spiri- 
tual aid. 

As  soon  as  the  Dominican  arrived,  the  lord,  who  had 
prepared  his  confidential  servants,  commanded  the  inquisi- 
tor in  their  presence  lo  acknowledge  himself  a  Jew,  to 
write  his  confession,  and  to  sign  it.  On  the  refusal  of  the 
inquisitor  the  nobleman  ordered  his  people  to  put  ou  the 
inquisitor's  head  a  red  hot  helraet,whicn  to  his  astonishment 
in  drawing  aside  a  screen,  he  beheld  glowing  in  a  small 
furnace.  At  the  sight  of  this  new  instrument  of  torture, 
<  Luke's  iron  crown,'  the  monk  wrote  and  subscribed  the 
abhorred  confession.  The  nobleman  then  observed,  *  See 
now  the  enormity  of  your  manner  of  proceeding  with  un- 
happy men !  My  poor  physician,  Uke  you,  has  confessed 
Judaism;  but  with  this  difference,  only  torments  have 
forced  that  from  him,  which  fear  alone  has  drawn  from 
you  !* 

The  inquisition  has  not  fiiiled  of  receiving  its  due  praises. 
Macedo,  a  Portuguuse  Jesuit,  has  /liscovered  the  '  Origin 
of  the  /ayiositioa'  m  the  terrestrial  Paradise,  and  presumes 
to  alleffe,  that  God  was  the  first  who  began  the  functions 
of  an  tnfiostlsr  over  Cain  and  the  workmen  of  Babel !  Ma- 
cedo, howerer  is  not  so  dreaming  a  personage  as  he  ap- 
pears ;  for  he  obtained  a  professors  chair  at  Panda  fur  the 
arguments  he  deliverfid  at  Venice  against  the  pope,  which 
were  published  by  the  title  of  *  The  literarv  Roarinss  of 
the  Lion  at  St  Mark ;'  besides  he  b  the  author  of  109  dif- 
ftrcnt  works;   bat  it  b  curious  to  observe  how  far  our  in- 


terest IS  apt  to  prevail  orar  sur  ««'«m«»«^|— Mnirnh 
praised  the  Inquisitioa  op  to  hoAVsa,  whiU  hs  sank  tb« 
pope  to  nothing ! 

Among  the  sreat  revolutioM  of  ibb  age,  and  sinea  th$ 
last  edition  of  ibese  volumes,  the  inquisition  in  Spain  and 
Portugal  b  abolbhed— but  ite  history  enters  into  tbai  of  ihn 
human  mind ;  and  the  hbtory  of  the  inqttbiiion  by  Lsm* 
borch,  translated  by  Chandler,  with  m  very  curious  *  Xatf 
duction,'  loses  none  of  iu  value  with  thophiloso^iinal  mind* 
Thb  monstrous  tribunal  of  human  opinions  aimed  at  thn 
sovereignly  of  the  intellectual  world  without  intellect. 

fiIH0I7LARITISS  OBSERVED  BY     TABIOI7S     HATlOVi   HI 

TBBIJl  KSPASTB. 

The  philosophical  compiler  of  VEtpntieaUaagm  tf 
du  Coiitemes,  has  arranged  the  greater  part  of  the  prnanl 
article. 

The  Maldivian  islanders  sat  alone.  They  retire  into 
the  most  hidden  parte  of  their  bouses ;  and  they  draw  dowa 
the  cloths  that  serre  as  blinds  to  their  windows,  that  thsgr 
may  eat  unobserved.  Thb  custom  probably  arises  from 
the  savage,  in  the  early  periods  of  society,  eoacealing  hii^ 
self  to  eat :  he  fears  that  another  with  as  sharp  an  appetite, 
but  more  strong  than  himself,  should  come  and  rmvith  bb 
meal  from  him.  The  ideas  of  witchcraft  aro  also  widely 
spread  among  barbarians ;  and  they  are  not  m  little  fs«r^ 
ful  that  some  incantetion  may  be  thrown  among  Ihsir 
victuals. 

In  noticing  the  solitary  meal  of  the  Maldivian  blandar, 
another  reason  may  be  alleged  for  thb  misanthropical  m» 
past.  They  never  will  eat  with  any  one  who  b  inferior  to 
them  in  birth,  in  riches,  or  in  dignity ;  and  as  it  b  a  difficult 
matter  to  settle  this  equality,  they  are  condemned  to  lead 
this  unsocbble  lifis. 

On  the  contrary,  the  blanders  of  the  Philippines  ars  r^ 
markably  sociable.  Whenever  one  of  them  finds  himself 
without  a  companion  to  partake  of  hb  meal,  he  runs  till  bn 
meeU  with  one ;  and  we  are  assured  that,  however  kaca 
hb  appetite  may  be,  he  ventures  not  to  satisfy  it  without  % 
guest. 

Savages,  (say  Montaigne)  when  tbey  eat,  <  dTsssi 
Ih  doigU  aux  cuiteea,  A  la  baune  dee  ginifoiree^  si  d  in 
pUmU  dee  piede.*     We  cannot  forbear  exuluag  ioihepo^ 
ished  convenience  of  napkins! 

The  tables  of  the  rich  Chinese  shine  with  a  beautiful 
varnish,  and  are  covered  wiih  silk  carpete  very  elegaail/ 
worked.  They  do  not  make  use  of  plates,  knives,  and 
forks:  every  suest  has  two  liule  ivory  or  ebony  sdcks« 
which  he  handles  Ycrt  adroitly. 

The  Otaheitans,  who  are  naturally  sociable,  and  very 
gentle  in  their  manners,  feed  separatply  from  each  oiber.^* 
At  the  hour  of  repast,  the  members  of  each  family  divide  ; 
two  brothers,  two  sisters,  and  even  husband  and  wife,  Ih^ 
ther  and  mother,  have  each  their  rcspccuve  basket.  They 
place  themselves  at  the  distance  of  two  or  thren  yante 
from  each  other;  ihey  turn  their  backs,  and  take  their 
meal  in  profound  silnnoe. 

The  custom  of  drinkios  at  different  hours  from  ihoso 
assigned  for  eating,  is  to  be  met  wiih  amongst  many  sSi* 
vage  nations.  It  was  originally  begun  from  necessiiy.  It 
became  a  habit,  which  subsisted  even  when  the  (Mintam 
was  near  to  them.  A  people  transplanted,  olisvnres  oim 
iiweiiious  philoeopher,  preserve  in  another  dimate  mods* 
of  hviog  which  relate  to  those  fr«»m  whence  they  originally 
came.  It  b  thus  the  Indians  of  Braxil  scrapbloosly  abstain 
from  eating  when  they  drink,  and  from  drinking  wiion  tbay 
eat. 

When  neither  decency  nor  politeness  are  known,  tbs 
man  who  invites  hb  friends  to  a  repast  b  greatly  embarw 
rassed  to  testify  hb  esteem  for  hb  gueste,  and  to  preeeat 
them  with  some  amusement ;  fur  the  ssvage  guest  impesas 
on  him  thb  obligation.  Amongst  the  gfvaier  pan  of  tbo 
American  Indbns,  the  host  is  continually  on  the  watdi  to 
solicit  them  to  eat,  but  touches  nothing  himself.  In  New 
France  he  wearies  himself  with  singing,  to  divsrt  thn 
company  while  they  eat. 

When  civilisation  advances,  men  wish  to  show  their 
confidence  to  their  friends :  they  trraX  their  guests  as  r^ 
lations;  and  it  b  said  that  in 'China  Ihe  master  of  the 
house  to  give  a  mark  of  hb  politeness,  abemu 
while  his  gueste  r^ale  themselves  at  hb  taUe  with 
torhed  revelry. 

The  demonstrations  of  fnendiship  in  a  mAe  slats  bass  a 
savage  and  gross  character,  which  it  b  not  a  bttio  air 
to  oMsnrr.    The  Tartan  pull  a  man  by  tba  ear  to 
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him  to  driok,  and  they  continue  tormenting  him  till  he 
opens  his  mouth,  then  they  clap  their  hands  and  dance  be- 
fore him. 

No  customs  seem  more  ridiculous  than  those  practised 
by  a  Kamschatkan,  when  he  wishes  to  make  another  his 
friend.  Ha  first  invites  him  to  eat.  The  host  and  his 
guest  strip  theinseWes  in  a  cabin  which  is  heated  to  an  un- 
common degree.  While  the  guest  devours  the  food  with 
which  they  serve  him,  the  other  continually  stirs  the  tire. 
The  stranger  must  bear  the  excess  of  the  heat  as  well  as 
of  the  repast.  He  vomits  ten  times  before  he  will  yield  ; 
but,  at  length  oblignd  to  acknowledge  himself  overcome,  he 
begms  to  compound  matters.  He  purchases  a  moment's 
respite  by  a  present  of  clothes  or  dogs  ;  for  his  bust  threat- 
ens to  heat  tne  cabin,  and  to  oblige  him  to  eat  till  he  dies. 
The  stranger  has  the  right  of  retaliation  allowed  to  him : 
he  treats  in  the  same  manner,  and  exacts  the  same  pre- 
aentfl.  Should  his  host  not  accept  the  invitation  of  him 
whom  he  had  handsomely  regaled,  in  that  case  the  guest 
would  take  possession  of  his  cabin,  till  he  haJ  the  prcMents 
raturned  :o  him  which  the  other  had  in  so  smgular  a  man- 
ner obtained. 

For  this  extravagant  custom  a  curious  reason  has  been 
alleged.      It  is  meant  to  put  the  person  to  a  trial,  whose 
friendship  is  sought.    The  Kamschatdale,  who  is  at  the 
expense  of  the  fires,  and  the  repast,  is  desirous  to  know  if 
the  stranger  has  the  strength  to  support  pain  wiih  him,  and 
if  he  is  generous  enough  to  share  with  him  some  part  of 
hia  property.      While  the  guest  is  employed  on  his  meal, 
he  contmues  heating  the  cabin  to  an  insupportable  degree  ; 
and  for  a  last  proof  of  the  stranger's  constancy  and  attach- 
ment h«  exacts  more  clothes  and  more  dovs.      The  host 
passes  ihp)Uffh  the  same  ceremonies  in  the  cabin  of  the 
stranger  ;  and  he  shows,  in  his  turn,  with  what  Anfiree  of 
fortitude  he  can  defend  his  friend.     The  roost  singular  cu^ 
toms  would  appear  simple,  if  it  were  possible  for  the  phi- 
loeopherto  understand  tliem  on  the  spot. 

As  a  distinguishing  mark  of  their  esteem,  the  negroes  of 
4rdra  drink  out  of  one  cup  at  the  same  time.  The  king 
if  Loango  eats  in  one  house,  and  drinks  in  another.  A 
KamsChatkan  kneels  before  his  guest ;  he  cuts  an  enor- 
mous slice  from  a  sea-calf;  he  crams  it  entire  into  the 
mouth  of  his  friend,  furiously  crying  out  *  Tana  .''—There  ! 
and  cutting  away  what  hangs  about  his  lips,  snatches  and 
swallows  it  with  aviditv. 

A  barbarous  magnincence  attended  the  feasts  of  the 
ancient  monarchs  of  France.  After  their  coronation  or 
consecration,  when  they  sat  at  table,  the  nobility  served 
them  on  horseback. 

MOKABCBt. 

Saint  Chrysostom  has  this  very  acute  observutbn  on 
kmgt :  many  monarchs  are  infected  with  the  strange  wish 
that  their  successors  may  turn  out  bad  princes.  Qood 
kings,  desire  it,  as  they  imagine,  continucn  this  pious  poli- 
tician, that  their  filory  will  appear  the  more  splendid  by  the 
contrast :  and  the  oad  desire  it,  as  they  consider  such 
kittcs  will  serve  to  countenance  their  own  misdemeanors. 

Princes,  says  Ghtician.  are  willing  to  be  ddtdf  but  not 
awraoassd;    which  maxim  is  thus  illustrated. 

A  Spanish  lord  having  frequently  played  at  chess  with 
Philip  II,  and  won  all  the  games,  perceived,  when  his  ma- 
jaaty  rose  from  play,  that  he  was  much  ruffled  with  chagrin. 
The  lord  when  he  returned  home,  said  to  his  family,—*  My 
ehiUren,  we  have  nothing  more  to  do  at  court ;  there  we 
must  expect  no  favour ;  for  the  king  is  offended  at  my  hav- 
mg  won  of  him  every  game  of  chesa.'— As  chess  entirely 
depends  on  the  genius  of  the  players,  and  not  on  fortune. 
King  Philip  the  cheaa  player  conceived  he  ought  to  suffer 
no  rival. 

This  appears  still  clearer  by  the  anecdote  told  of  the 
Earl  of  Sunderland,  minister  to  George  I,  who  was  partial 
lo  the  game  of  chess.  He  once  played  with  the  Laird  of 
Cluny,  and  the  learned  Cunningham,  the  editor  of  Horace. 
Cunaingiiam  with  too  much  skill  ami  too  much  sincerity, 
bnat  his  lordship.  <  The  Earl  was  so  fretted  at  his  supe- 
riority and  Ruriiness,  that  he  dismissed  him  without  any 
reward.  Cluny  allowed  himself  sometimes  to  be  beaten ; 
and  by  that  means  got  his  pardon,  with  aomething  hand- 
some besides.' 

In  the  eriticnn  of  Gracian,  there  ia  a  sixigular  anecdote 
relative  to  kines. 

A  great  Polish  monarch  having  quitted  nis  companions 
when  be  was  hunting,  hu  courtiers  found  him,  a  few  days 
AAar,  in  a  market-place,  disguiaad  u  a  porter,  and  lending 


out  the  use  of  his  shoulders  for  a  few  pence.  At  this  they 
were  as  much  surprijied,  as  they  were  doubtful  at  first 
whether  tlitt  porter  could  be  his  majealy.  At  length  they 
ventured  to  express  iheir  complaints,  that  so  great  a  pon> 
sonage  should  debase  himself  by  so  vile  an  employ,  ijlis 
majesty  having  heard,  answered  them, — '  Upon  my  honour, 
gentlemen,  the  load  which  I  quitted  is  by  far  heavier  ihan 
the  one  you  see  me  carry  here :  the  weightiest  is  but  a 
straw,  when  compared  lo  that  world  under  which  I  labour* 
ed.  I  have  slept  more  in  four  nights  than  I  have  during 
all  my  reign.  I  begin  to  live,  and  to  be  king  of  myself. 
Elect  whom  you  choose.  For  me,  who  am  so  well,  it  were 
madness  to  return  to  court. ^  Another  Polish  king,  who 
succeeded  this  philosophic  numareh  and  porUr^  when  they 
placed  the  sceptre  in  nis  hand,  exclaimed,—*  I  had  rather 
manage  an  oar  /'  The  vacillating  fortunes  of  the  Polish 
monarchy  present  several  of  these  anecdotes  ;  their  mo« 
narchs  appear  to  have  frequently  been  philosophers  ;  and 
as  the  world  is  made,  an  excellent  philosopher  proves  but 
an  indifferent  king. 

Two  observations  on  kings  were  made  to  a  coartier  with 
great  wnveti  by  that  experienced  politician  the  Dukfi  of 
Alva.—*  Kings  who  affect  to  be  familiar  with  their  com- 
panions make  use  of  men  as  they  do  of  oranget  they  tako 
oranges  to  extract  their  juice ;  and  when  they  are  well 
sucked  they  throw  them  away.  Take  care  the  king  doei 
not  do  the  same  to  you  ;  be  careful  that  he  does  not  read 
all  your  thoughts ;  otherwise  he  will  throw  you  aside  to  the 
back  of  his  chest,  as  a  book  of  which  he  has  read  enough. 
*  The  squeezed  orange,'  the  king  of  Prussia  applied  in  fail 
dispute  with  Voltaire. 

When  it  was  suggested  to  Dr  Johnson  that  kings  must 
be  unhappy  because  they  are  deprived  of  the  greatest  of 
all  satisfactions,  easv  and  unreserved  society,  he  observed 
that  *  this  was  an  ilUfouoded  notion.  Being  a  king  does 
not  exclude  a  man  from  such  society.  Great  kin^s  havo 
always  been  social.  The  king  of  Prussia,  the  only  great 
king  at  present,  (this  was  the  great  Frederic)  is  very  ao- 
cial.  Charles  the  Second,  the  last  king  of  England  who 
was  a  man  of  parts,  was  social ;  our  Henrys  and  Edwarda 
were  all  social.' 

The  Marquis  of  Halifax  in  his  character  of  Charles  IT, 
has  exhibited  a  trait  in  the  Royal  character  of  a  good- 
natured  monarch;  thattrotf,  is  soun/ervng.  I  transcribe 
this  curious  observation,  which  introduces  us  into  a  .evee. 

*  There  was  as  much  of  laziness  as  of  love  in  all  thoaa 
hours  which  he  pa^spd  amongst  his  mistresses,  who  servea 
only  to  fill  up  hii  seraglio,  while  a  bewitching  kind  of  plea* 
sure,  called  Sauntering,  was  the  sultana  queen  he  debghf- 
ed  in. 

*  The  thing  called  sauntering  is  a  stronger  temptation  to 
princes  than  it  is  to  others.  The  being  galled  wi:b  impor- 
tunities, pursued  from  one  room  to  another  wi'h  askinc 
faces ;  the  dismal  sound  of  unreasonable  comptaints  aiM 
ill-grounded  pr«!tencefl  :  the  deformity  of  fraud  ill-disguis- 
ed : — all  those  would  make  any  man  run  away  from  them, 
and  I  used  to  think  it  was  the' motive  for  making  him  walk 
BO  fast.' 

or  THE  TITLES  OF  XLLITSTRIOUS,  HIOHlTESSi  AWD  EX- 

CS1.LENCE. 

The  title  of  iUuatrioua  was  never  given,  till  the  reign  of 
Constantino,  but  to  those  whose  reputation  was  splendid 
in  arms  or  in  letters.  Adulation  had  not  yet  adopted  this 
noble  word  into  her  vocabulary.  Suetonius  composed  a 
book  to  record  those  who  had  possessed  this  title ;  and,  as 
it  was  then  bestowed,  a  moderate  volume  was  sufficient  to 
contain  their  names. 

In  the  time  of  Constantino,  the  title  of  iUvitrioui  was 
given  more  pariicularly  to  those  princes  who  had  distin- 
guished themselves  in  war;  but'  it  waa  not  continued  to 
tneir  descendants.  At  length,  it  became  very  common ; 
and  every  son  of  a  princo  was  iUtutrioua,  It  is  now  a  con- 
venient epithet  for  the  poet. 

There  is  a  very  proper  distinction  to  be  made  between 
the  epithets  of  illustrious,  and  famous. 

Niceron  has  entitled  his  celebrated  work,  ATeinotrt  pour 
9tTvir  a  Phuteiro  dta  hammea  iliusures  dana  ia  Repubaam 
dea  LdUrtM,  The  epithet  illustrious  is  always  received  in 
an  honourable  sense  ;  yet  in  those  Memoirs  are  inserted 
many  authors  who  have  only  written  with  the  design  of 
combating  religion  and  morality.  Such  writers  as  Tanini, 
Spinosa,  Woolston,  Toland,  «c,  had  been  better  charao- 
terissd  under  the  more  general  epithet  of  famous ;  for  it 
may  be  said,  that  the  inustrioun  are  famous  but  that  the 
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famous  are  not  alwajf  illuitriouB.  In  the  rajje  for  titles 
the  anctent  lawyers  in  Italy  were  not  satufiecT  by  calling 
kings  Ubutrea ;  they  went  'a  step  higher,  and  would  bare 
emperors  to  be  nqter'iUutlna,  a  narbarous  coinage  of  their 
own. 

In  Spain,  they  published  a  book  oCtUUM  for  their  kinp, 
u  well  as  tor  the  Portuguese ;  but  Selden  tells  us,  that 

*  their  Cortedat  and  giving  of  titles  grew  at  lengthi  through 
the  affectation  of  heaping  great  attributes  on  their  princes, 
to  such  an  insufferable  forme,  that  a  remedie  was  provided 
against  it.'  This  remedy  was  an  act  publubed  by  Philip 
in,  which  ordained  that  all  the  Cortematf  as  they  termed 
these  strange  phrases,  thev  had  so  servilely  and  ridiculous- 
ly invented,  snould  be  reduced  to  a  simple  subscription, 

*  To  the  king  our  lord,*  leaving  out  those  fantastical  attri- 
butes which  every  secretary  had  vied  with  his  predecessors 
in  increasing  their  number. 

It  would  nil  three  columns  of  the  present  pages  to  tran- 
■cribe  the  titles  and  attributes  of  the  Grand  Signior,  which 
he  assumes  in  a  letter  to  Henry  IV.  Selden,  in  his  Ti- 
tles of  Honour,  first  part,  p.  140,  has  preserved  it,  This 

*  emperor  of  victorious  emperors,'  as  he  styles  himself,  at 
length  condescended  to  agree  with  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, in  1606,  that  in  all  their  letters  and  instruments  they 
diouid  be  only  9ty\td  father  and  mm  :  the  emperor  calling 
the  sultan  his  son  ;  and  the  sultan  the  emperor,  in  regaro, 
of  his  years,.bis/a(Aer. 

Formerly,  says  Houssaie,  the  title  ofkighnea  was  only 
given  to  kinzs ;  but  now  it  has  become  so  common,  that 
all  the  great  nouses  assume  it.  All  the  great,  says  a  mo- 
dem, are  desirous  of  being  confounded  with  princes,  and 
are  ready  to  seize  on  the  privileges  of  royal  dignity.  We 
have  already  come  to  Ai^aiiess.  The  pride  of  our'descen- 
dants,  I  suspect  will  usurp  that  tiftnajetty, 

Ferdinand,  king  of  Arragon,  and  his  queen  IsabelLi,  of 
Castile,  were  only  treated  with  the  title  oihighne»»t  Charles 
was  the  first  who  took  that  of  majetty :  not  in  his  quality 
of  king  of  Spain,  but  as  emperor.  St  Foiz  informs  us, 
that  kings  were  usually  addressed  by  the  titles  of  masi  £{- 
butrioui,  or  your  aeremy^  or  yotir  ^oce ;  but  that  the  cus- 
tom of  givins  them  that  of  majeatyf  was  only  established 
by  Louis  Xl,  a  prince  the  least  majestic  in  all  his  actions, 
his  manners,  and  hb  exterior— a  severe  monarch,  but  no 
ordinary  man,  the  Tiberius  of  France ;  whose  manners 
were  ot  the  most  sordid  nature :— in  public  audiences  he 
dressed  like  the  meanest  of  the  people,  and  affecied  to  sit 
on  an  old  broken  chair,  with  a  filthy  dog  on  his  knees.  In 
an  account  fi>und  of  his  household,  this  ma;ss<>e  prince  has 
a  charge  made  him,  for  two  new  sleeves  sewed  on  one  of 
his  old  doublets. 

Formerly  kings  were  apostrophized  by  the  title  of  your 
grace,  Henry  VIII  was  the  first,  says  Houssaie,  who  as- 
sumed the  title  xiMgkntaa ;  and  at  kngth  majetty.  It  was 
Francis  I,  who  saluted  him  with  his  last  title,  in  their  in- 
terview in  the  year  1680,  though  he  called  himself  only  the 
first  gentleman  in  his  kingdom ! 

So  dutinct  were  once  the  titles  offughneu  and  exeeUencef 
that,  when  Don  Juan,  the  brother  m  Philip  II,  was  per- 
mitted to  take  up  the  latter  title,  and  the  city  of  Granada 
saluted  him  by  tne  title  of  Ai^An«M,  it  occasioned  such  se- 
rious jealousies  at  court,  that  had  he  persisted  in  it,  he 
would  have  been  condemned  for  treason. 

The  usual  title  of  eardinaUt  about  1600,  was  srt^orta 
JZhistnssrma  ,*  the  Duke  of  Lerma,  the  Spanish  minister 
and  cardinal  in  his  old  age,  assumed  the  title  of  ecoe&naa 
rsneren^ttima.  The  church  of  Rome  was  in  its  glory, 
and  to  be  called  reverend  was  then  accounted  a  higher  ho- 
nour than  to  be  styled  the  Uhatrioue,  But  by  use  iUue- 
tricua  grew  familiar,  and  reverend  vulgar,  and  at  last  the 
cardinals  were  distinguished  by  the  title  of  eminenl. 

After  all  these  historical  notices  respecting  these  titles, 
the  reader  will  smile  when  he  is  acquainted  with  the  rea- 
son of  an  honest  curate,  of  Montserrat,  who  refused  to  be- 
stow the  title  cfhighneu  on  the  duke  of  Mantua,  because 
he  fotind  in  his  breviary  these  words,  TVi  so/us  Domtnus,  tu 
wlut  AUimmue ;  from  all  which  he  concluded,  that  none 
but  the  Lord  was  to  be  honoured  with  the  title  offdgknean. 
The  *  Titles  of  Honour*  of  Selden  b  a  very  curious  wl- 
ome,  and  as  the  lesmed  Usher  told  Evelyn,  the  most 
valuable  work  of  this  great  scholar.  The  best  edition  b  a 
folio  of  about  1000  paj;es.  Selden  vindicates  the  right  of 
a  king  of  England  to  the  title  of  emperor, 

*  And  never  yet  was  title  did  not  move : 
And  never  sko  a  mind,  that  title  did  not  lovs.* 


TITI.SS  or  soTxasroas. 

In  countries  where  despotbm  exbta  in  aU  its  forca,  and 
b  gratified  in  all  its  caprices,  either  the  iatoiication  oTpow* 
er  has  occasioned  sovereigns  to  assume  the  most  sotema 
and  the  most  fantastic  titles ;  or  the  royal  duties  and  fooe- 
tions  were  considered  of  so  high  and  extensive  a  naiura^ 
that  the  people  expressed  their  notion  of  the  pure  muoar- 
chical  state,  by  the  most  energetic  descriptions  of  orieotal 
fancy. 

The  chiefii  of  the  Natehes  are  regarded  by  their  peopi* 
as  the  chikiren  of  the  sun,  and  they  bear  the  naasa  of  Chair 
father. 

The  titles  which  some  chiefs  assume  are  not  dwayi  ko» 
nourable  in  themselves ;  it  b  sufficient  ifthe  people  rtsspeet 
them.  The  king  of  Quiterva  calls  himself  tiiegnnrf  iMfi  | 
and  for  thb  reason  lions  are  there  so  much  respected,  that 
they  are  not  allowed  to  kill  themi  but  at  certain  royal 
huntings. 

The  king  of  Mooomotapa  b  stirrouuded  by  mumdaaa 
and  poets,  who  adulate  him  by  euch  refined  flatteriM  an 
lord  of  the  tun  and  moon;  j^sol  mngieiam ;  undgrtaiiMUfi 

The  Asbiics  have  bestowed  wluit  to  us  appear  as  rids* 
culous  titles  of  honour  on  their  pnnees.  The  king  of  Ar- 
racan  assumes  the  following  ones  *,  *  Emperor  of  AmfiaO| 
possessor  of  the  white  elephant,  and  the  two  ear-rings,  anl 
in  virtue  of  thb  possession  legitimate  heir  of  Pegu  aad 
Brama ;  lord  of  the  twelve  provinces  ofBeiuial,  aad  tha 
twelve  kings  who  place  their  beads  under  hb  (eet. 

Hb  majesty  of  Ava  b  called  Ood ;  when  he  writes  to  a 
foreign  sovereisn  he  calls  himself  tlie  king  of  kings,  whoa 
all  others  should  obey,  as  he  b  the  cause  of  the  praetrva* 
tion  of  all  animals ;  the  regulator  of  the  seasons,  the  aba»> 
lute  master  of  the  ebb  aad  flow  of  the  sea,  brother  to  tha 
sun,  and  king  of  the  four  and  twenty  umbrellas!  Thasa 
umbrellas  are  always  carried  before  him  as  a  mark  of  hit 
dignity. 

The  titles  of  the  king  of  Achem  are  siagnlar  though  vo* 
luminous.  The  most  striking  ones  are  sovereign  of  tka 
universe,  whose  body  b  as  luminous  as  the  son :  whom 
God  created  to  be  as  accomplished  as  the  noon  at  her  pla* 
nitude;  whose  eye  gUtters  like  the  northera  star;  a  kiag 
as  spiritual  as  a  ball  b  round ;  who  when  he  rises  ihadaa 
all  nb  people ;  from  under  whose  feet  a  aweat  odoar  ii 
wafted,  &c,  Itc. 

Dr  Davy,  in  his  recent  hbtorr  of  Ceykn,  baa  added  to 
this  collection  the  authentic  liJe  of  tho  Kandryaa  sova- 
rcign.  He  too  b  called  Dewo  {Qod.)  In  a  dead  of  gift 
he  prodwms  hb  extraordinary  attributes.  '  The  proiador 
of  religion,  whoee  fame  b  innntte,  aadof  surpaasingaxeeU 
lence,  exceeding  the  moon,  the  unezpanded  jessamine* 
buds,  the  stars,  &c ;  whose  feet  are  as  fiagraat  to  tha 
noses  of  other  kings  as  flowers  to  beet;  our  most  aobla 
patron  and  god  by  custom,  4tc.' 

After  a  long  enumeration  of  the  oountriea  posscussd  by 


the  king  of  Persia,  they  give  him  some jpoetieal 

tions;  the  branch  of  honour ;  the  mirror  ^  virtua  i  oarflls 

rose  ofdeiight, 

aovAL  oirivrriBS. 

There  b  a  curious  disssrtation  in  the  *  Meooires  4a  TA* 
cademie  des  inscriptions  et  Belles  Letlres,  by  tha  Abb4 
Mongault,  *  on  the'divine  honours  which  were  paid  to  tha 

Stvemors  of  provinces  during  the  Roman  republiof  dnnaf 
eir  life-time  these  originally  beaaii  in  gratitude,  aad  at 
length  degenerated  into  flattery.  These  facts  eorioosly  show 
how  far  tne  human  mind  can  advance,  when  led  on  hf  ooa* 
toms  that  operate  invisibly  on  it,  and  olind  usin  oar  absorb 
diiies.  One  of  these  ceremonies  was  exquisitaly  ridioohMt. 
When  they  voted  a  statue  to  a  proconsul,  they  plaead  it 
among  the  statues  of  the  gods  m  the  festival  cslied  LkHw 
temium ;  from  the  ridiculous  cireuontaaees  of  thb  solcaui 
festival.  On  that  day  the  ^ods  were  invited  to  a  repaaC, 
which  was  however  spread  u  various  quarters  of  ihe  city, 
to  satiate  mouths  more  mortal.  The  gods  weia  bowavar 
taken  down  from  their  pedestals,  laid  on  beds  oraamantsd 
in  their  temples ;  pillows  were  placed  under  their  nmiUa 
heads ;  and  while  they  reposed  m  thb  assy  postura  they 
were  served  with  a  magnifieeat  repast.  Wnca  Cmaar  had 
conquered  Rome,  the  servile  senate  put  bua  to  diae  with 
the  gods !  Fatigued  by,  and  ashamed  of  these  hoaonrs.  ha 
desired  the  senate  to  erass  from  hb  tratne  in  tha  cafwolf 


the  title  they  had  given  him  of  a  ,„ 

We  know  that  Uic  first  Roman  amperars  dad  aot 
flatterers,  and  that  the  adnlaUons  they  aomallBea  laviriiad 
ware  amavagaat.    But  paihapa  faw  know  that  dMy  < 
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left  offensive  than  the  flatteren  of  the  third  century  under 
the  Pa^an,  and  (rf'the  fourth  under  the  Christian  emperors. 
Thoee  who  are  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  ago 
of  AugustuluSy  have  only  to  throw  their  eyes  on  the  one, 
■lid  the  other  code,  to  find  an  infinire  number  of  passages 
which  had  not  been  bearable  even  in  that  age.  For  in- 
stance, here  is  a  law  of  Arcadius  and  Honortus,  published 
m404: 

*  Let  the  officers  of  the  palace  be  warned  to  abstain 
from  frequenting  tumultuous  meetings ;  and  that  those  who, 
ustigated  by  a  aaerileguma  temerity,  dare  to  oppose  the 
authority  or  our  dttn'nity,  shall  be  deprived  of  their  employ- 
ments, and  their  estates  confiscated.'  The  letters  they 
write  are  holy.  When  the  sons  speak  of  their  fathers,  it  is 
*  Their  father  of  divine  memory ;'  or  '  Their  divtne  father,' 
They  call  their  own  laws  oroc^,  and  celestial  oracles.  So 
also  their  subjects  address  them  by  the  titles  o[*Yourper- 
pehfUyt  your  eternity.*  And  it  appears  by  a  law  of  Theo> 
dore  the  Great,  that  the  emperors  at  length  added  this  to 
their  titles.  It  begins,  *  If  luiy  magistrate  after  having  con- 
cluded a  public  work,  put  his  name  rather  than  that  <^ottr 
perpehdty,  let  him  be  judged  guilty  of  high  treason.  All 
this  reminds  one  of  '  the  celestial  empire^  of  the  Chinese. 

Whenever  the  great  Mogul  mads  an  observation,  Ber> 
nier  tells  us  that  some  of  the  first  omrahs  lifted  up  their 
hands,  cryin|[, '  Wonder !  wonder !  wonder !'  And  a  pro- 
verb current  in  his  dominions,  was, '  If  the  king  saith  at 
noonday  it  is  night,  you  are  to  say,  behold  the  moon  and 
the  stars !'  Such  adulation,  however,  could  not  alter  the 
ceueral  condition  and  fortune  of  this  unhappy  being,  who 
became  a  sovereign  without  knowing  what  it  is  to  be  one. 
He  was  brought  out  of  the  seraclio  to  be  placed  on  the 
throne,  and  it  was  he  rather  than  the  spectators,  who 
might  have  truly  used  the  interjection  of  astonishment ! 

DETHRONCO  MOITARCHS. 

FoBTOine  never  appears  in  a  more  extravagant  humour 
than  when  she  reduces  monarchs  to  become  medicants. 
Half  a  century  ago  it  was  not  imagined  that  our  owa  times 
should  have  to  record  many  such  instances.  After  having 
contemplated  kinga  raised  into  divinitie$t  wo  see  (hem  now 
depressed  as  beggare.  Our  own  times,  in  two  opposite 
senses,  may  emphatically  be  distinguished  as  the  age  of 
hinge. 

In  Candideor  the  Optimist,  there  is  an  admirable  stroke 
of  Voltaire's.  Eight  travellers  meet  in  an  obscure  inn,  and 
some  of  them  with  not  sufficient  money  to  pay  for  a  scurvy 
dinner.  In  the  course  of  conversation,  they  are  discovered 
to  be  eight  monarehe  in  Europe,  who  nad  been  deprived  of 
their  crowns ! 

What  added  to  this  exquisite  satire  was,  that  Uiere  were 
eight  living  monarchs  at  that  moment  wanderers  on  the 
earth ;— «  circumstance  which  has  since  occurred. 

Adelaide,  the  widow  of  Lothario  king  of  Italy,  one  of  the 
roost  beautiful  women  in  her  age,  was  Msieged  in  Pavia  by 
Berenger,  who  resolved  to  constrain  her  to  marry  his  son 
after  Pavia  was  taken ;  she  escaped  from  her  prison  with 
her  almoner.  The  archbishop  of  Reggio  had  offered  her 
an  asylum :  to  reach  it,  she  and  her  umoner  travelled  on 
foot  through  the  country  by  night,  concealing  herself  in  the 
day  time  among  the  com,  while  the  idmoner  begged  for 
alms  and  food  through  the  villages. 

The  Emperor  Henry  IT,  after  having  been  deposed  and 
imprisoned  by  his  son,  Henry  Y,  escaped  from  prison  ; 

Sxir,  vagrant,  and  without  aid,  he  entreated  the  bishop  of 
pires  to  grant  him  a  lay  prebend  in  his  church.  *  I  have 
studied,'  said  he,  *  and  have  learned  to  sing,  and  may  there- 
fore be  of  some  service  to  you.'  The  request  was  denied, 
and  he  died  miserably  and  obscurely  at  Liege,  after  having 
dravrn  the  attention  of  Europe  to  his  victories  and  his 
grandeur. 

Mary  of  Medtcu,  the  widow  of  Henry  the  Great,  mo- 
dier  of  Louis  XIII,  mother-in-law  of  three  sovereigns,  and 
regent  of  France,  frequently  wanted  the  necessaries  of  life, 
and  died  at  Cologne  in  the  utmost  misery.  The  intrigues 
Richelieu  compelled  her  to  exile  herself,  and  live  an  un- 
happy fugitive.  Her  petition  exists  with  this  supplicatory 
opening : '  Supplie  Marie,  Reine  de  France  ct  ae  Navar- 
re, disant,  que  depuis  le  23  Fevrier,  elle  aurait  €\€  arret^e 
prisonniere  au  chateau  de  Compiegne,  sans  ^tre  ni  accu- 
s6e  ni  soup^onn^e,  &c.'  Lilly,  the  astrologer,  in  his  Life 
and  Dealt!  of  King  Charles  the  First,  presents  us  with  a 
melancholy  picture  of  this  unfortunate  monarch.  He  has 
also  described  the  person  of  the  old  queen  mother  of 
Fraooa. 
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'  In  the  month  of  August,  1641, 1  behold  the  old  qneeo 
mother  of  France  departing  from  London,  in  company  of 
Thomas  earl  of  Arundel.  A  sad  spectacle  of  mortality  it 
was,  and  produced  tears  from  mine  eyes  and  many  otner 
beholders,  to  see  an  aged,  lean,  decripit,  poor  queen  ready 
for  her  grave,  necessitated  to  depart  hence,  having  no  placo 
of  residence  in  this  world  left  her,  but  where  the  courtesy  of 
herhard  fortune  assigned  it.  She  had  been  the  only  stately 
and  magnificent  woman  of  Europe  :  wife  to  the  g^realest 
king  that  ever  Uved  in  France  ;  mother  unto  one  king  and 
unto  two  queens.' 
In  the  year  1595,  died  at  Paris,  Antonio  king  of  Portu- 
al.  His  body  is  interred  at  the  Cordeliers,  and  his  heart 
eposited  at  the  Ave-Maria.  Notliing  on  earth  could  com* 
pel  tliis  prince  to  renounce  his  crown.  He  passed  over  to 
Englano,  and  Elizabeth  assisted  him  with  troops,  but  at 
length  he  died  in  France  in  great  poverty.  This  dethroned 
monarch  was  happy  in  one  uiing,  which  is  indeed  rare :  in 
all  his  miseries  he  bad  a  servant,  who  proved  a  tender  and 
faithful  friend,  and  who  only  desired  to  participate  in  hia 
misfortunes,  sind  to  soften  his  miseries ;  and  for  the  recom* 

fiense  of  his  services  he  only  wished  to  be  buried  at  tho 
eet  of  his  dear  master.  This  hero  in  loyalty,  to  whom 
the  ancient  Romans  would  have  raised  altars,  was  Don 
Diego  Bothei,  one  of  the  greatest  lords  of  the  court  cX 
Portugal,  and  who  drew  his  origin  from  the  kings  of  Bo- 
hemia. 

Hume  supplies  me  with  an  anecdote  of  singular  royal 
distress.  He  informs  us  that  the  queen  of  England,  with 
her  son  Charles,  had  *  a  moderate  pension  assigned  her : 
but  it  was  so  ill  paid,  and  her  credit  ran  so  low,  that  one 
mornine  when  the  Cardinal  de  Retx  wailed  on  her,  she  in- 
formed liim  that  her  daughter,  the  princess  Henrietta,  was 
obliged  to  lie  a-bed  for  '.vant  of  a  fire  to  warm  her.  To 
such  a  condition  was  reduced,  in  tho  midst  of  Paris,  a 
queen  of  England,  and  daughter  of  Henry  IV  of  France ! 
We  find  another  proof  of  her  excessive  poverty.  Salma- 
sius,  after  publishing  his  celebrated  political  book,  in  fa- 
vour of  Charles  II,  tne  Defeneio  Regia^  was  much  blamed 
by  a  friend  for  not  having  sent  a  copy  to  the  widowed 
queen  of  Charles,  who,  he  writes,  though  poor,  would  yet 
have  paid  the  bearer ! 

The  daufihter  of  James  the  First,  who  married  the 
Elector  Palatine,  in  her  attempts  to  get  her  husband 
crowned,  was  reduced  to  the  utmost  beggary,  and  wander- 
ed frequently  in  disguise  as  a  mere  vagrant. 

A  strange  anecdote  is  related  of  Charles  VII,  of  France. 
Our  Henry  V.  had  shrunk  his  kingdom  into  the  town  of 
Bourges.  It  is  said  that  having  told  a  shoemaker  after  he 
had  just  tried  a  pair  of  his  boots,  that  he  had  no  money  to 

f»ay  for  them,  Crispin  had  such  callous  feelings  that  he  re- 
used his  majesty  tho  boots !  '  It  is  for  this  reason,'  saya 
Comines,  *  I  praise  those  princes  who  are  on  good  terms 
with  the  lowest  of  their  people ;  for  they  know  not  at  what 
hour  they  may  want  them.' 

Many  monarchs  of  this  day  have  probably  experienced 
more  than  once  the  truth  of  the  reflection  or  Comines. 

We  may  add  here,  that  in  all  conquered  countries  Iha 
descendants  of  royal  families  have  been  found  among  !!■»• 
dregs  of  the  populace.  An  Irish  prince  has  been  discover- 
ed ill  the  person  of  a  miserable  peasant ;  and  in  Mexico^ 
its  faithful  historian  Clavigero  notices  that  he  has  known  » 
locksmith  who  was  a  descendant  of  its  ancient  kings,  and 
a  tailor  of  one  of  its  noblest  families. 

rXIJDAL  CI7ST01I8. 

Barbarous  as  the  feudal  customs  were,  they  were  the 
first  attempts  at  orj^anizing  European  society.  ^  Tho  nor- 
thern nations,  in  their  irruptions  aiid  settlements  in  Europe, 
were  barbarians  indepenoent  of  each  other,  till  a  sense  ot 
public  safety  induced  these  hordes  to  confederate.  But  the 
private  individual  reaped  no  benefit  from  the  public  union ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  seems  to  have  lost  his  wild  liberty  in 
the  subjugation ;  he  in  a  short  time  was  compelled  to  sa& 
fer  from  his  chieftain :  and  the  curionty  of  the  philosopher 
is  excited  by  contemplating  in  the  feudal  customs  a  barbar- 
ous people  carrying  into  their  first  social  institutions  their 
original  ferocity.    The  institution  of  forming  cities  into 
communities  at  length  gradually  diminished  this  military 
and  aristocratic  tyranny ;  and  tJie  freedom  of  cities,  origi- 
nating in  the  pursuits  of  commerce,  shook  off  the  yoke  of 
insolent  lordships.    A  famous  eoclesisstical  writer  of  that 
day,  who  had  imbibed  the  feudal  prejudices,  calls  these 
communities,  which  were  distinguished  by  the  nama  ol 
UbtrUOm  (hence  probably  our  mnnieipal  term  tho  **''    ^'^^  ^ 
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as  '  execrable  inventions,  by  which,  contrary  to  law  and 
ju:itice,  slaves  withdrew  themselves  from  that  obedience 
Hvhich  ihey  owed  to  iheir  masters.'  Such  was  the  expiring 
voice  of  aristocratic  tyranny  !  This  subject  lias  been  in- 
geniously discussed  by  RuberLson  in  his  preliminary  vol- 
ume to  Charles;  but  the  fulloumg  facts  constitute  the 
picture  which  the  historian  leaves  to  be  gleaned  by  the 
minuter  inquirer. 

The  feudal  government  introduced  a  species  of  servitude 
which  till  that  time  was  unknown,  and  which  was  called 
the  servitude  of  the  land.  The  bondmen  or  serfs,  and  the 
villains  or  cotmtry  servants,  did  not  reside  in  the  house  of 
the  lord;  but  they  entirely  depended  on  his  caprice  ;  and 
he  void  them,  as  he  did  the  animals,  witti  the  iield  where 
they  lived,  and  which  they  culiivatod. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  wi'Ji  what  insolence  the  petty 
lords  of  those  times  tyrannized  <iver  ihtir  villains  ;  they  not 
only  oppres!*('d  tlicir  slaves  wiih  unremiiled  labour,  insti- 
gated by  a  vile  cupidity;  but  their  whim  and  caprice  led 
them  to  inflict  miseries  without  even  any  motive  of  in- 
terest. 

In  Scotland  they  had  a  shameful  institution  of  maiden 
rights ;  and  Malcolm  the  Third  only  aboUsIiod  it,  by  order- 
ing that  they  might  be  redeemed  by  a  quitrent.  The  truth 
of  this  circumstance  Dalrymple  has  attempted,  with  excu- 
sable patriotism,  to  render  doubtful.  There  seems  how- 
ever to  be  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  this  custom  ;  since 
it  also  spread  through  Germany,  and  various  parts  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and  the  French  barons  extendei  their  domestic 
tyranny  to  three  nights  of  involuntary  prostitution.  Mon- 
tesquieu is  infinitely  French,  when  he  could  turn  this 
shameful  species  of  tyranny  into  a  hon  mot ;  for  he  coMly 
observes  on  this,  *  (fetoit  bien  ccs  trois  nuits  la,  quHlfalloit 
choisir  ;  car  pour  Us  aulres  on  ix'auroit  pan  donne  btnucoup 
iTargent.*  f  he  legislator  in  tlie  wit  forgot  the  feelings  of 
his  heart. 

Others,  to  preserve  this  privilege  when  they  could  not 
enjoy  it  in  all  its  extent,  thrust  their  le;»  booted  mto  the  bed 
of  the  new-married  couple.  Tliis  was  called  the  droit  de 
euiste.     When  the  bride  was  in  bod,  the  esquire  or  lord 

Cerformed  this  ceremony,  and  s!ood  there,  his  ihi^ih  in  the 
ed,  with  a  lance  in  his  hand  :  in  this  ridiculous  attitude  he 
remained  till  he  was  tired ;  and  the  bridegroom  was  not 
suffered  to  enter  the  chamber,  till  his  lord^hip  had  retired. 
Such  indecent  privileges  must  have  originated  in  the  worst 
of  intentions;  and  when  afierwardt-  they  advanced  a  step 
in  more  humane  manners,  the  ceremonial  was  preserved 
from  avaricious  motives.  Others  have  compelled  their 
subjects  to  pass  the  first  ni^jht  at  the  top  ofa  tree,  and  there 
to  consummate  their  marnuge;  to  pass  the  bridal  hours  in 
a  river;  or  to  be  bound  naked  to  a  carl,  and  to  trace  some 
furrowd  as  they  were  dratigcd  :  or  to  leap  with  their  feet 
tied  over  the  horns  of  stags. 

Sometimes  their  caprice  commanded  the  bridegroom  to 
appear  in  drawers  at  their  castle,  and  plunire  into  a  ditch 
of  mud;  and  sometimes  they  were  comprlled  to  beat  the 
waters  of  tlie  ponds  to  hinder  the  frog^'  from  disturbing  tho 
lord  I 

Wardship,  or  the  privilege  of  guardianship  enjoyed  by 
some  lord,  was  one  of  the  barbarous  inventions  ot  the  feu- 
dal ages ;  the  guardian  had  both  the  care  of  the  person,  and 
for  his  own  use  the  revenue  of  the  estates.  This  feudal 
custom  was  so  far  abused  in  England,  that  the  king  sold 
these  lordships  to  strangers;  and  when  the  guardian  had 
fixed  on  a  marriage  for  the  inf.mt,  if  tho  youth  or  maiden 
did  not  agree  to  this,  they  forfeited  the  value  of  the  mar- 
riage ;  that  is,  the  sum  the  guardian  would  have  obtained 
by  the  other  party  had  it  taken  place.  This  cruel  custom 
was  a  source  of  domestic  unhappiness,  particularly  in  love- 
affairs,  and  has  served  as  the  ground-work  of  many  a  pa- 
thetic play  by  our  elder  dramatists*. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  G<  rman  lords  reckoned 
amongst  their  privileges,  that  of  robbing  on  the  high  ways 
of  I  heir  territory  ;  which  ended  in  raiding  up  the  famous 
Hanseatic  Union  to  protect  iheir  commerce  against  rapine 
and  avaricious  exactions  of  toll. 

Geoffrey,  lord  of  Coventry,  compelled  his  wife  to  ride 
naked  on  a  white  pad  through  the  streets  of  the  town  ;  that 
b^  this  mode  he  might  restore  to  the  iniiabitanis  those  pri- 
vileges of  which  his  wantonness  had  deprived  them.  This 
anecdote  some  have  suspected  to  be  fictitious  from  its  ex- 
treme barbarity  ;  but  the  character  of  the  middle-ages  will 
admit  of  any  kmd  of  wanton  barbarism. 

When  the  abbot  of  Figeac  makes  his  entry  into  that 
town,  the  lord  of  Montbrun,  dressed  in  a  harlequin's  coat, 


and  one  of  his  legs  naked,  is  compelled  by  an  ancient  cuatooi 
to  conduct  him  to  the  door  of  his  abbey  leading  hia  horse  bj 
the  bridle. 

The  feudal  barons  frequently  combined  to  share  among 
themselves  those  children  of  their  villains  who  appeared  to 
bo  the  most  healthy  and  serviceable,  or  who  were  remarka* 
ble  for  their  talents ;  and  not  unfrequenily  sold  ihem  ui  their 
markets. 

The  feudal  servitude  is  not,  even  in  the  present  enlight- 
ened limes,  abolished  in  Poland,  in  Germany,  and  in  Rus- 
sia. In  those  countries  the  bondmen  are  still  entirely  de- 
pendent on  the  caprice  of  iheir  roasters.  The  peasants  of 
Hungary  or  Bohemia  frequently  revolt,  and  attempt  to 
shake  off  the  pressure  of  feudal  tyranny. 

An  anecdote  of  comparatively  recent  date  displays  their 
unfeeling  caprice.  A  lord  or  prince  of  the  northern  coun- 
tries passing  through  one  of  his  villages,  observed  a  small 
assembly  of  peasants  and  their  families  amusing  them- 
selves with  dancing.  He  commands  his  doruekiics  to  part 
the  men  from  the  women,  and  confine  them  in  the  houses. 
He  orders  the  coats  of  the  women  to  be  drawn  up  above 
their  heads,  and  tied  with  their  garters.  The  men  were 
then  liberated,  and  those  who  did  not  recognize  thrir  wives 
in  that  state  received  a  severe  casiigation. 

Absolute  dominion  hardens  the  human  heart ;  and 
nobles  accustomed  to  command  their  bondmen  will  tre^ 
their  domestics  as  slaves,  as  the  capricious  or  inhuman 
West  Indians  are  known  to  do  their  domestic  slave*. 
Those  of  Siberia  punish  theirs  by  a  treii  use  of  the  cudgel 
or  rod.  The  Abb^  Chappe  saw  two  Russian  slaves  un- 
dress a  chambermaid,  who  had  by  some  trifling  neghgence 
given  offence  to  her  mistress;  after  having  uncovered  aa 
far  as  her  waist,  one  placed  her  head  betwixt  his  knees ; 
the  other  h<-ld  her  by  the  feet :  while  both  armed  wiihtvvo 
sharp  rods,  violently  lashed  her  back  till  it  pleased  the  do- 
mestic tyrant  (o  decree  it  was  enough  ! 

Alter  a  perusal  of  these  anecdotes  of  feudal  tyranny,  we 
may  exclaim  with  Goldsmith— 

*  I  fly  from  petty  tyrants— to  the  throne.* 

Mr  Hallani's  recent  view  of  the  State  of  Europe  durw 
ing  the  Middle-ages,*  renders  this  short  article  superfluous 
in  a  philosophical  view. 

JOAN  or  ARC. 

Of  the  Maid  of  Orleans  I  have  somewhere  read  that  a 
bundle  of  faggots  was  substituted  for  her,  when  she  was 
supposed  to  have  been  burnt  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 
None  of  our  historians  notice  this  anecdote  :  though  some 
have  mentioned  that  after  her  death  an  iropoelor  arose, 
and  was  even  married  to  a  French  gentleman,  by  whom 
she  had  several  children.  Whether  she  deserved  lo  have 
been  distinguished  by  tho  appellation  of  Tlie  Maid  ({/'  Or»^ 
leans  we  have  great  reason  to  suspect ;  and  some  in  her 
days,  from  her  fondness  for  man's  apparel,  oven  doubled  her 
sex.  We  know  little  of  one  so  celebrated  as  to  have  form- 
ed the  h**roinB  of  enics.  The  following  epitaph  on  her  I 
find  ill  Winstanley^s  *  Historical  Rarities  ;'  and  which, 
possessing  some  humour,  merits  to  be  rescued  from  total 
oblivion. 

*  Here  lies  Joan  of  Arc ;  the  which 
Some  count  baint,  and  some  count  witch; 
Some  count  man,  !ind  (something  more  j 
Some  count  mnid,  and  some  a  whore. 
Her  life  'a  in  qucKiion.  wrong;  ur  right; 
Her  death  's  In  doubt,  by  laws  or  might. 
Oh,  Innocence  I  lake  bred  of  It, 
How  thou  loo  near  to  guilt  doth  sit. 
(Meaiiiimo,  France  a  wonder  saw*- 
A  woman  rule,  'gainst  soliijuo  Jaw  1) 
But,  reader,  be  c»'iuciil  to  stay 
Thy  cen^5ure  till  the  judgment  day: 
Then  shall  thou  know,  and  not  bclWei 
Whether  saint,  wiich,  man,  maid,  or  whores* 

OAMtno. 

Gammg  appears  to  be  an  universal  passiofi.    S^me  har 
attempted  to  deny  its  univcrsalily  :  they  hare  imaginea 
that  it  is  chiefly  prevalent  in  cold  climatrs,  where  such  a 
passion  becomes  most  capable  of  agitating  and  gratifying 
the  torpid  minds  of  their  inhabitants. 

The  fatal  propensity  of  gaminj;  i*  to  be  discovered,  an 
well  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  ihf  frigid  and  torrid  tones, 
as  amongst  those  nf  the  milder  climates.  The  savage  and 
the  civilized,  the  illiterate  and  the  learned,  are  alike  capti*. 
rated  by  the  hope  of  accumulating  wealth  withont  tha  kk* 
hours  of  indu»try. 
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Barbryrac  has  written  an  (elaborate  treatise  on  gaining, 
and  we  have  iwo  quarto  volumf  s  by  C.  Moore,  un  suicidoi 

SLintng,  and  duflhng,  which  may  be  put  on  ihe  shelf  by 
e  (tide  of  Barbey  rac.  All  these  works  are  excellent  ser- 
mons, but  a  serniun  to  a  gambler,  a  duellist,  or  a  suicide  I 
A  dice-box,  a  sword  and  pistol,  are  the  only  things  that 
aeem  to  have  any  power  over  these  unhappy  men,  for  ever 
lost  in  a  labyrinth  ofiheir  own  construction. 

I  am  much  pleased  with  the  following  thought.  *  The 
ancients  (says  the  author  of  Amusemens  serieux  et  co 
miques)  assembled  to  see  their  gladiators  kill  one  another ; 
they  classed  this  among  their  games  !  What  barbarity ! 
But  are  we  less  barbarous,  we  who  call  a  game  an  assem- 
bly who  meet  at  the  faro  table  where  the  actors  themselves 
confess  ihcy  only  meet  to  destroy  one  another?'  In  both 
these  cases  the  philosopher  may  perhaps  discover  their 
origin  in  one  cause,  thai  of  the  listless  perishing  with  eTMui 
requiring  an  immediate  impulse  of  the  passions ;  and  very 
inconsiderate  on  the  fatal  means  which  procures  the  de- 
aired  agitation. 

The  roost  ancient  treatise  by  a  modem  on  this  subject, 
according  to  Bar  beyrac,  was  that  of  a  French  physician, 
one  Eckelon,  »ho  published  it  in  1569,  entitled  De  AUa^ 
dve  de  curanda  iudendi  in  pecuniam  cupiditate,  that  is,  *  of 
games  of  chance,  or  the  malady  of  playing  for  money.' 
The  trcatisu  iigeltis  only  worth  noticing  from  the  circum- 
alance  of  the  author  being  himself  one  of  ihe  most  invete- 
raie  gambler^  ;  he  wrote  this  work  to  convince  himself  of 
this  folly.  But  in  spite  of  all  his  solemn  vows,  the  prayers 
of  his  friends,  and  his  own  book  porpeitially  q'lotea  before 
hb  face,  he  was  a  great  gamester  to  his  iast  hour!  The 
■am?  circumstance  happened  to  Sir  John  Denhnm.  They 
had  not  the  {{ood  tense  of  old  Montaigne,  who  gives  us  the 
reason  why  he  gave  over  gaming.  '  I  us^ed  to  like  former- 
ly games  of  chance  with  cards  and  dice  ;  but  of  that  folly  I 
have  long  been  cured  ;  merely  because  I  found  that  what- 
ever good  counienaucc  I  put  on  when  Host  I  did  not  feel 
my  vexation  the  less.'  Goldsmith  fell  a  victim  to  this 
madness.  To  play  any  game  well  requires  serious  study, 
time,  and  experience.  If  a  man  of  letters  plays  deeply, 
hn  will  be  duped  even  by  shallow  fellows,  or  by  professed 
gamblers. 

Dice,  and  that  little  pugnacious  animal  the  cockj  are  the 
chief  instruments  employed  by  the  numerous  nations  of  the 
East,  to  asiiato  their  minds  and  ruin  their  fortunes ;  to 
irhich  the  Chinese,  who  are  desperate  gamesters,  add  the 
use  of  cordlt.  When  all  other  property  is  played  away,  the 
Asiatic  gambler  scruples  not  to  stiike  his  wife  or  his  chitdf 
on  the  cast  of  a  die,  or  courage  and  strength  of  a  martial 
bird.  If  still  unsuccessful,  th«  last  venture  he  slakes  is 
Mmtelf, 

In  the  is'nnd  of  Ceylon,  cock-fighting  19  carried  to  a  great 
heijjht.  The  Sumatrans  are  addicted  to  the  use  of  dice. 
A  strong  spirit  of  play  characterizes  a  Malayan.  After 
having  rerigned  every  thing  to  the  goml  fortune  of  the  win- 
ner, he  is  reduced  to  a  horrid  state  of  desperation  ;  he  then 
loosens  a  certain  lock  of  hair,  which  indicates  war  and  de- 
atruciion  to  all  the  raving  gamester  meets.  He  intoxicates 
himself  with  opium;  and  working  himself  up  into  a  fit  of 
phrenzy,  he  bites  and  kills  every  one  who  cornes  in  his 
way.  But  as  soon  as  this  lock  is  seen  Howinj;  it  is  lawful 
to  nre  at  the  person,  and  to  destroy  him  as  fast  as  possible. 
I  think  it  is  this  which  our  sailors  call  *  To  run  a  muck.' 
Thus  Dry  den  writes— 

*  Fr'inMes*^,  and  saiirc-proof,  he  scours  the  streets, 
And  runs  an  In<li»n  muck  at  all  he  meets.* 

Thus  9LA0  Pope— 

*  ^."^ I  re's  it>y  wrrpon,  but  I'm  too  discreet 
To  run  a  muck,  and  tilt  at  all  I  meet.' 

Johnson  could  not  discover  the  derivation  of  the  word 
muck.  To  *  run  a  murk'  is  an  old  phrase  for  attacking 
madly  and  indiscriminately  :  and  has  since  been  ascertain- 
ed to  be  a  Malay  word. 

To  dischar**'  iheir  cnmblinj  debts,  the  Siamese  sell  their 
possessions,  their  famiii-'s,  an»l  at  length  lliemselves.  The 
Chinese  play  ni^f/if  and  d(iif,  nil  they  have  lost  all  they  are 
worth;  and  then  they  u<uillv  pt>  and  han?  ihrniseUcj!. 
&uch  is  the  propensity  of  the  Ja|>ane«e  for  hiyh  play,  thaf 
they  were  compelled  to  make  a  law,  that,  '  ^Vhoever  vrn- 
lurefl  his  money  at  play,  fhall  he  put  to  death.'  In  tho 
uewly-discovered  islands  ofihe  Pacific  Ocean,  they  venture 
even  their  hatchets,  which  they  hold  as  invaluable  arquisi- 
Jow,  00  running-matches  :•— '  We  saw  a  roan,'  says  Cook, 


*  beating  his  breast  and  tearing  his  hair  in  the  violence  <f 
rage,  for  having  lost  three  hatchets  at  one  of  these  racef, 
and  ivhich  he  had  purchased  with  nearly  half  his  property. 

The  ancient  nations  were  not  less  addicted  to  gaming ; 
Persians,  Grecians,  and  Romans ;  the  Goths,  the  Germani, 
&c.  To  notice  the  modern  ones  were  a  melancholy  task: 
there  is  hardly  a  family  in  Europe  which  cannot  record, 
from  their  own  domestic  annals,  the  dreadful  prevalence  of 
this  passion. 

Gamester  and  cheater  were  synonymous  terms  in  tho  time 
of  Shakspeare  and  Jonson :  they  have  hardly  lost  much  of 
their  double  signification  in  the  present  day. 

The  following  is  a  curious  picture  of  a  gambling-houte, 
from  a  contemporary  account  and  appears  to  be  an  establieb* 
roent  more  systematic  than  the  '  hells'  of  the  present  day. 

'  A  list  of  the  officers  established  in  the  most  notorioufl 
gamino-houses,'  from  the  Daily 'Journal,  Jan.  9th,  1731. 

1st.  A  Commissioner,  always  a  proprietor,  who  looks  in 
of  a  night ;  and  the  week's  account  is  audited  by  him  and 
two  other  proprietors. 

2d.  A  Director,  who  superintends  the  room. 

3d.  An  Operator,  who  deals  the  cards  at  a  ehealiog 
game,  called  Faro. 

4ih.  Two  Crowpees,  who  watch  the  cards,  and  gather 
the  money  for  the  bank. 

6th.  Two  Puffs,  %vho  have  money  given  them  to  decoy 
others  to  play. 

6ih.  A  Clerk,  who  is  a  check  upon  the  Puffs,  to  see  that 
they  sink  none  of  the  monev  given  them  to  play  with. 

7ih.  A  Squib  is  a  pufTof^lower  rank,  who  serves  at  halt 
pay  salary  w  hile  he  is  learning  to  deal. 

Stii.  A  Flasher,  to  swear  Itow  often  the  bank  has  beef) 
strint. 

9ih.  A  Dunner,  who  goes  about  to  recover  money  lof« 
at  play. 
10;h.  A  Waiter,  to  fill  out  wine,  snuff  candles,  and  tU 

tend  the  gaming-room. 

llih.  An  Attorney,  a  Newgale  solicitor. 

12ih.  A  Captain,  who  is  to  fight  any  gentleman  who  ii 
peevish  for  losing  his  money. 

ISih.  An  Ush»r,  who  lights  gentlemen  up  and  down 
stairs,  and  gives  the  word  to  the  porter. 

14th.  A  Porter,  who  is  generally  a  soldier  of  the  Foot 
Guards. 

15th.  An  Orderly  Man,  who  walks  up  and  down  the 
outside  of  the  door,  to  give  notice  to  the  porter,  and  alarm 
the  house  nt  the  approach  of  the  constable. 

IGth.  A  Runner,  who  is  toget  intelligence  of  the  justice's 
meeting. 

ITih.  Liiik-hoys,  Coachmen,  Chairmen,  or  others  who 
brin?  intt-lii'M-nce  of  the  jii>lices'  meetings,  or  of  tho  con- 
stables beui;»  out,  nt  hall  a-i;uinea  reward. 

IStl).  Comrrif  n-baii,  Atlii  avit  men,  Ruffians,  Bravoet| 
As«5a5!Mii«,  rum  rnullis  aJiis. 

The  ♦  Mioioirs  of  the  most  famous  Gamesters  from  the 
reis/n  of  C'har.ts  II  to  Qnctn  Anne,  by  T.  Lucas,  Esq. 
1714,*  apf>ears  to  be  a  bookseller's  job  ;  but  probably  a  few 
traditional  stones  are  preserved. 

THE    ARABIC    CHROMCLE. 

The  Arabic  Chronicle  of  Jerusalem  is  only  valombfe 
from  the  time  of  IVIaliomct.  For  such  is  the  stupid  super* 
stition  of  the  Arab*,  that  they  pude  themselves  on  being 
ignorant  of  \\hatevcr  has  passed  before  the  mission  of  their 
Prophet.  The  most  curious  information  it  contains  is  con* 
cerninj  the  crusades  :  according  to  Longerue,  who  atid 
he  had  translated  several  porliuns  of  it.  \\hoevcr  would  be 
versed  in  the  lji>tory  of  the  rruKades  should  attend  to  ihte 
chronicle,  which  appears  to  have  been  written  with  impar* 
tialiiy.  It  renders  justice  to  the  christian  heroes,  andptr- 
tiowlarlv  dwells  on  the  gallant  actions  of  the  Count  do 
Saint  Gilles. 

Our  historians  chiefly  write  concerning  Godfrey  dt 
Boxnllon;  only  the  learned  know  that  the  Count  de  Saint 
Gillcs  aru-(\  iliire  so  important  a  character.  The  stories 
of  the  Saracfus  are  jus^t  the  reverse:  they  speak  little 
ronrcrning  Godfrey,  and  eminently  distinguish  Saint 
Gil  es. 

Tisfo  has  pivrn  into  the  more  vulgar  nccounls,  by  mak* 
in:!  the  ftirmer  so  eminent,  at  the  cost  of  the  other  tiernes, 
in  his  Jerusalem  Delivered.  Thus  Virgil  transformed  b^ 
hisma;jical  power  the  chaste  Dido  into  a  lover ;  and  Homer 
the  merefrici"!!'?  Penelope  into  a  moaning  matron.  It  it 
I  not  requisite  fur  fx^ets  to  be  historians,  but  historians  should 
,  not  be  £o  fri  qucntly  poets.    The  same  charge,  I  have 
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been  told,  must  be  made  to  the  Grecian  historians.  The 
Persians  are  viewed  to  great  disadvantage  in  Grecian  hitn 
lory.  It  would  form  a  curious  inquiry,  and  the  result  might 
bie  unexpected  to  some,  were  the  Oriental  student  to  com- 
ment on  the  Grecian  historians.  The  Grecians  were  not 
the  demi-f  ods  they  paint  themselves  to  have  been,  nor 
those  they  attacked  the  contemptible  multitudes  they  de- 
scribe. These  boasted  Tictories  might  be  diminished. 
The  same  observation  attaches  to  Cigar's  account  of  his 
British  expedition.  He  never  records  the  defeats  he  fn^ 
quently  experienced.  The  national  prejudices  of  the  Ro- 
man hifitonans  have  undoubtedly  occasioned  us  to  have  a 
very  erroneuus  conception  of  the  Carthagenians,  whose 
discoveries  in  navigation  and  commercial  enterprises  were 
the  most  considerable  among  the  ancients.  We  must  in- 
deed think  highly  of  that  people,  whose  works  on  agricul- 
ture which  they  had  raised  into  a  science,  the  senate  of 
Rome  orderd  to  be  translated  into  Latin.  Thev  must 
indeed  have  been  a  wise  and  grave  people.  Tet  they  are 
stigmatized  by  the  Romans  for  faction,  cruelty  and  cowar- 
dice ;  and  their  bad  faith  has  come  down  to  us  in  a  pro- 
verb ;  but  Livy  was  a  Roman  '.  and  there  is  a  patriotic 
malignity  ! 

MKTIMFSTCHOSXS. 

If  we  except  the  belief  of  a  future  remuneration  beyond 
this  life  for  suffering  virtue,  and  retribution  for  successful 
crimes,  there  is  no  system  so  simple,  and  so  little  repugnant 
to  our  understanding,  as  that  of  the  metempsychosis.  The 
pains  and  the  pleasures  of  this  life  are  by  this  system  con- 
sidered as  the  recompense  or  the  punishment  of  our  actions 
in  an  anterior  state :  so  that,  says  St  Foix  we  cease  to 
wonder  that  among  men  and  animals,  some  enjoy  an  easy 
and  agreeable  life,  while  others  seem  bom  only  to  suffer  all 
kinds  of  miseries  :  preposterous  as  (his  system  may  appear, 
it  has  not  wanted  for  advocates  in  the  present  age,  which 
indeed  has  revived  every  kind  of  fanciful  theories.  M er- 
cier,  in  L!an  deux  miUe  quatrt  cenU  quarante,  seriously 
maintains  the  present  one. 

If  we  seek  for  the  origin  of  the  opinion  of  the  metempsy- 
chosis, or  the  transmigration  of  souls  into  other  bodies,  we 
mu9t  plunite  into  the  remotest  antiquity ;  and  even  then  we 
shall  find  it  impossible  to  fix  the  epoch  of  its  first  author. 
The  noti(m  was  long  extant  in  Greece  before  the  time  of 
Pjrthagoras.  Herodotus  assures  us  that  tlie  Egyptian 
priests  taujjht  it;  but  he  does  not  inform  us  of  ihe  time  it 
pesfan  to  spread.  It  probably  followed  the  opinion  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  As  soon  as  the  first  philosophers 
had  established  this  dogma,  they  thought  they  could  not 
maintain  thi^  immortality  without  a  transmicration  of  souls. 
The  opinion  of  the  metempsychosis  spread  in  almost  every 
region  of  the  earth  ;  and  it  continues,  even  to  the  present 
time  in  all  its  force  among  those  nations  who  have  not  yet 
embraced  Christianity.  The  people  of  Arracan,  Peru, 
Siam,  Gamboya,  Tonquin,  Cochin^hin^,  Japan,  Java, 
and  Ceylon  still  entertain  that  fancy,  which  also  forms  the 
chief  article  of  the  Chinese  religion.  The  Druids  believed 
in  transmigration.  The  bardic  triads  of  the  Welsh  are  full 
of  this  belief;  and  a  WeUh  antiquary  insists  that  by  an 
emirration  which  formerly  took  place,  it  was  conveyed  to 
the  Bramins  of  India  from  Wales !  The  Welsh  bards  tell 
us  that  the  souls  of  men  transmigrate  into  the  bodies  of  those 
animals  whose  habits  and  characters  the^r  most  resemble, 
till  after  a  circuit  of  such  chastising  miseries,  they  are  ren- 
dered more  pure  for  the  celestial  presence ;  for  man  may  be 
converted  into  a  pig  or  a  wolf,  till  at  length  he  assumes  the 
inofTensiveness  of  the  dove. 

My  learned  friend  Sharon  Turner,  the  accurate  and  phi- 
loaopnical  historian  of  our  Saxon  ancestors,  has  explained, 
in  his  *  Vindication  of  the  ancient  British  Poems,'  p.  SSI, 
the  Welsh  system  of  Uie  metempsychosis.  Their  bards 
mention  three  circles  of  existence.  '  The  circle  of  the  al!- 
inclosine  circle,  holds  nothing  alive  or  dead  but  God.  The 
second  circle,  that  of  felicity,  is  that  which  men  are  to  per- 
yade  after  they  have  passed  throueh  their  terrestrisi  changes. 
The  circle  of  evil  is  that  in  which  human  nature  passes 
throosh  those  rarying  staires  of  existence  which  it  mustun- 
denro  before  it  is  qualified  to  inhabit  the  circle  of  felicity. 

The  progression  of  man  through  the  circle  of  evil  is  mark- 
ed by  uree  infelicities ;  necessity,  oblivion,  and  deaths. 
The  deaths  which  follow  our  changes,  are  so  many  escapes 
from  their  power.  Man  is  a  free  agent,  and  has  the  liberty 
of  choosinK ;  his  sufl^rings  and  changes  cannot  be  foreseen. 
By  hb  miteoiidiict  he  may  happen  to  fall  retrngade  into  the 
wmtH  aiata  fraai  wfaksh  ne  had  emerged.    If  his  conduct 


in  any  one  state,  instead  of  impiovtng  his  being,  had  iiiad« 
it  worse,  he  fell  back  into  a  worse  condition  to  commeoca 
again  his  purifying  revolutions.  Humanity  was  the  limit  of 
the  degraded  transmigrations.  All  the  changes  above  hu- 
manity produced  felicity.  Humanity  is  the  scene  r£  the 
contest,  and  after  man  has  traversed  every  state  cf  aninaa* 
ted  existence,  and  csn  remember  all  that  he  has  panned 
through,  that  consummation  follows  which  he  attains  in  ifa« 
circle  of  felicity.  1 1  is  on  t his  system  of  transmigraiioti  iliac 
Taliessin  the  Welsh  bard,  who  wrote  in  the  sixth  centctfy, 
gives  a  recital  of  his  pretended  transmigration.  He  tejls 
bow  he  had  been  a  serpent,  a  wild  ass,  a  buck,  or  a  (U'ane, 
&c  ;  and  this  kind  of  reminiscence  of  bis  former  staie.  this 
recovery  of  memory,  was  a  proof  cf  the  mortal's  advances 
to  the  happier  circle.  For  to  forget  what  we  have  be«ra, 
was  one  of  the  curses  of  the  circle  of  evil.  Taliessin  there- 
fore, adds  Mr  Turner,  as  profusely  boasts  of  his  recovered 
reminiscence  as  any  modem  sectary  can  do  of  his  stale  of 
grace  and  election.' 

In  all  these  wild  reveries  there  seems  to  be  a  moral  Able 
in  the  notion,  that  the  clearer  a  man  recollects  what  a 
he  has  been,  it  is  certain  proc^  that  he  is  in  an 
state ! 

According  to  the  authentic  Clavigero,  in  his  history  of 
Mexico,  we  find  the  Pythagorean  transmigration  carried  on 
in  the  west,  and  not  less  fancifully  than  in  the  countries  of 
the  east.  The  people  of  Tlascala  believe  that  the  soni*  of 
persons  of  rank  went  after  their  death  to  inhabit  the  bodice 
of  beaaitiful  and  noeti  tinging  birds,  and  those  of  the  neUor 
quadrupeds;  while  the  souls  r^ inferior  persons  were  sup- 
posed to  pass  into  toeoae/s,  6rei2et,  and  such  other  eieaMcr 
emimaU. 

There  is  something  not  a  little  ludicrous  in  the  descrip- 
tion Plutarch  gives  at  the  close  of  his  treatise  on  *  the  delay 
of  heavenly  justice.*  Thespesius  saw  at  lenctk  the  souls 
of  those  who  were  condemned  to  return  to  life,  and  whom 
they  violently  forced  to  take  the  form  of  all  kinds  of  animals. 
The  labourers  charged  with  this  transformation,  forge  with 
their  instruments  certain  parts ;  others,  a  new  form ;  and 
made  some  totally  disappear;  that  these  souls  might  be  ren- 
dered proper  for  another  kind  of  life  and  other  habits. 
Among  these  he  perceived  the  soul  of  Nero,  which  had  al- 
ready suffered  long  torments,  and  which  stuck  to  the  body 
by  nails  red  from  the  fire.  The  workmen  seized  on  hiro  to 
roako  a  viper  of,  under  which  form  he  was  now  to  live,  ifler 
havine  devoured  the  breast  that  had  carried  him.— But  in 
this  Plutarch  only  copies  the  fine  reveries  of  Plato. 

SPAinSB  KTiqUETTE. 

The  etiquette  or  the  rules  to  be  obsenred  in  the  royal 
palaces  is  necessary,  writes  Baron  Bielfield,  for  keepmg 
order  at  court.  In  Spain  it  was  carried  to  such  Iep«|ths  as 
to  make  martyrs  of  their  kings.  Here  is  an  instance,  at 
which,  in  spite  of  the  fatal  consequences  it  produced,  one 
cannot  refrain  from  smiling. 

Philip  the  Third  was  gravely  seated  by  the  fire-side ; 
the  firennaker  of  the  court  had  Icindled  so  great  a  quantity 
of  wood,  that  the  monarch  was  nearly  suffocated  with  heat, 
snd  his  ^rsmieur  would  not  suffer  him  to  rise  from  the 
chair ;  the  domestics  could  not  ores»me  to  enter  the  apart- 
ment, because  it  was  against  tne  etiquette.  At  lenffih  the 
Marquis  de  Pota  appeared,  and  the  king  ordered  him  to 
damp  the  fires :  but  he  excused  himself;  alleging  that  he 
was  forbidden  by  the  eHqueUe  to  perform  such  a  function, 
for  which  the  duke  d'Usscda  ought  to  be  called  upon,  as  it 
was  his  business.  The  dtike  was  gone  out ;  the  Jire  burnt 
fiercer;  and  the  fang  endured  it,  rather  than  derogate  from 
liis  dignity.  But  his  blood  was  healed  to  such  a  degree, 
that  an  erysipelas  of  the  head  appeared  the  next  dav, 
which  succeeded  by  a  violent  fever,  carried  him  off  in  IGSI, 
in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 
The  pa'ace  was  once  on  fire ;  a  soldier,  who  knew  the  king's 
sister  was  in  her  apartment,  and  must  inevitably  hare  been 
consumed  in  a  few  moments  hv  the  flames,  at'  the  risk  of 
his  life  rushed  in.  and  broughl  lier  highness  safe  out  in  bis 
arms :  but  the  Spanish  etiquette  was  here  wofully  Iwokso 
into  !  The  loyal  soldier  was  brought  to  trial,  and  as  it  was 
impossible  to  deny  that  he  had  entered  her  apartment,  the 
judges  condemned  him  to  die !  The  Spanish  Princes,  how- 
ever condescended  in  consideration  of  the  circumstance, 
Xonacrdan  the  soldier,  and  verv  benevolently  saved  his  life! 

When  Isabella,  mother  of  Philip  II,  was  ready  to  be  de- 
bvered  of  him,  she  commsoded  that  all  the  lights  i^ouldbs 
extinguished  *  that  if  the  violence  of  her  pain  shonkl  oeesp 
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tioo  her  face  to  chance  colour,  no  one  might  pereeiTe  it. 
And  when  the  midwite  said,  *  Madam,  cry  out,  that  will 

Sive  you  eave,'  she  anawered  in  food  Spanuhj  *  How 
are  you  give  me  such  advice  7    I  would  rather  die  than 
cry  out.' 

*  Spain  lives  us  pride— which  Spain  to  all  the  earth 
May  lai^ely  give,  nor  fear  herseir  a  dearth  !> 

ChurehilL 

Philip  the  Third  was  a  weals  bigot,  who  suffered  himself 
to  be  governed  by  his  ministera.  A  patriot  wished  to 
open  his  eyes,  but  he  could  not  pierce  through  tlie  crowds  of 
his  flaiterers ;  besides,  that  the  voice  of  patriotism  heard 
in  a  corrupt  court  would  have  become  a  crime  never  par- 
doned. He  found,  however,  an  ingenious  manner  of  con- 
veving  to  him  his  censure.  He  caused  to  be  laid  on  his 
table  line  day,  a  letter  sealed,  which  bore  this  address 
*  To  the  Kini;  of  Spain,  Philip  the  Third,  at  present  in 
the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Lerma.* 

In  a  similar  manner,  D<hi  Carlos,  son  to  Philip  the  Se- 
cond, made  a  book  with  empty  pages,  to  contain  the  voy- 
ages of  his  father,  which  bore  this  title-—'  The  Great  and 
Admirable  Voyages  of  the  King  Mr  Philip.*  All  these 
voyages  consisted  of  going  to  the  Escurial  from  Madrid, 
and  returning  to  Madrid  from  the  Escurial.  Jests  of  this 
kind,  at  length,  cost  him  his  life. 

THK  OOTBS  AHD  HUITS. 

The  terrific  honours  which  these  ferocious  nations  paid 
to  their  deceased  monarchs  are  recorded  in  history,  by  the 
mterment  of  Atiila,  king  of  the  Huns ;  and  Alaric,  king 
of  the  Goths.  | 

Atiila  died  in  453,  and  was  buried  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  i 
champaign  in  a  coffin  which  was  inclosed  in  one  of  gold, 
another  of  silver,  and  a  third  of  iron.  With  the  body 
were  interred  all  the  spoils  of  the  enemy,  harnesses  em- 
broidered with  ffold  and  studded  with  jewels ;  rich  silks, 
and  whatever  they  had  taken  most  precious  in  the  palaces 
of  the  kings  they  had  pillaged :  and  that  the  place  of  his 
interment  might  for  ever  remain  concealed,  the  Huns  de- 
prived of  life  all  who  assisted  at  his  burial ! 

The  Goths  had  done  nearly  the  same  for  Alaric  in  410, 
at  Knsenca,  a  town  in  Calabria.  They  turned  aside  the 
river  Yasento ;  and  having  formed  a  grave  in  the  midst 
of  its  bed  where  its  course  was  most  rapid,  they  interred 
this  king  with  prodigious  accumulation  of  riches.  After 
having  caused  the  river  to  reassume  its  usual  course,  they 
murdered  without  exception,  all  those  who  had  been  con- 
cerned in  digging  this  singular  grave. 

or  ncARs  OF  bbat. 

The  vicar  of  Braynin  Berkshire  was  a  ptpist  under  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  a  protestant  under  Edward 
the  Sixth ;  he  was  a  papist  again  under  Mary,  and  once 
more  became  a  protestant  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  When 
this  scandal  to  the  gown  was  reproached  for  his  versatility 
of  religious  creeds,  and  taxed  for  being  a  turncoat  and  an 
unnonstant  changelin?,  as  Fuller  expresses  it,  he  replied, 
*  Not  so  neither !  for  if  I  changed  ray  religion,  I  am  sure 
I  kept  true  to  my  principle ;  which  is,  to  live  and  die  the 
vicar  of  Bray !'  " 

This  vivacious  and  reverend  hero  has  given  birth  to  a 
proverb  peculiar  to  his  county,  *  The  vicar  of  Bray  will 
be  vicar  of  Bray  still.'  But  how  hss  it  happened  that  this 
vieor  should  be  so  notorious,  and  one  in  much  higher  rank, 
art  in  e  the  fame  part  should  have  escaped  notice  ?  Dr 
Kiiehen,  bishnp  of  Llandaff,  from  an  idle  abbot  under 
Henry  VITI,  was  made  a  busy  bishop;  protestant  under 
Edward,  he  relumed  to  his  old  master  under  Mary  ;  and 
at  last  took  the  oath  of  supremacy  under  Elizabeth,  and 
finished  as  a  parliament  protestant.  A  nun  spread  the 
odium  of  his  name ;  for  they  said  that  tie  had  always 
loved  the  kUchm  better  than  the  ehureh  ! 

DOUGLAS. 

It  may  be  recorded  as  a  species  of  Puritanic  savageness 
and  Gothic  barbarism,  that  no  later  than  in  the  year  1757, 
a  man  of  genius  was  persecuted  because  he  had  written  a 
tragedy  which  tended  by  no  means  to  hurt  the  morals ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  by  awakening  the  piety  of  domestic 
•ffrctions  with  the  nobler  passions,  would  rather  elevate 
•nd  purify  the  mind. 

When  Home,  the  author  of  the  tragedy  of  Doo^as, 

Irad  It  performed  at  Edinburg,  and  because  some  of  tho 

hii  aoqaaintance,  attaoded  the  represootaiion, 


the  clergy,  with  the  nionastie  spirit  of  the  darkest  agei, 
published  the  present  paper,  which  I  shall  abridge  for  tho 
contemplation  of  the  reader,  who  may  wonder  to  see  such 
a  composition  written  m  the  eighteenth  century. 

*  On  Wednesday,  February  the  8d,  1757,  the  Presbytery 
of  Glasgow  came  to  the  following  resolution.  They  having 
seen  a  printed  paper,  intituled, 'An  admcmitiun  and  ez- 
hortation  of  the  reverend  Presbytery  of  Edinburg;'  whidi, 
among  other  eviU  prevailing,  observing  the  following  me- 
Umdwt^  but  fielonous  facts :  that  one  who  is  a  minister  of 
the  church  of  Scotland,  did  himadf  write  and  compose  a 
itagt-playi  intituled,  *'  The  tragedy  of  Douglas,"  and  cot 
it  to  Ae  acted  at  the  theatre  of  Edinburg ;  and  that  no 
with  aeveral  other  ministers  cf  the  church  were  present ; 
and  aomt  of  them  oJUner  than  once,  at  the  acting  of  the 
said  play  before  a  numerous  audience.  The  presbytery 
being  ditpfy  q^eded  with  this  new  and  strange  appear- 
ance, do  publish  these  sentiments,  &c.  Seninnents  with 
which  I  will  not  disgust  the  reader ;  but  which  they  ap- 
pear not  yet  to  have  purified  and  corrected,  as  they  hava 
shown  in  the  case  of  Logan  and  other  Scotchmen,  who 
have  committed  the  crying  sin  of  composing  dramas ! 

CRITICAL   HISTORY  07   POVRRTY. 

Mr.  Morin,  in  the  memoirs  of  the  French  academy,  has 
formed  a  little  history  of  Poverty,  which  I  abridge. 

The  writers  on  the  genealogies  of  the  eods  have  not 
noticed  this  deity's  though  admitted  as  such  in  the  pagan 
heaven,  while  she  has  had  temples  and  altars  on  earth. 
The  allegorical  Plato  has  pleasingly  narrated,  that  at  the 
feast  which  Jupiter  gave  on  the  birth  of  Venus,  Poverty 
modestly  stood  at  the  gate  of  the  palace  to  gather  tha 
fragments  of  the  celestial  banquet ;  when  she  observed  tho 
god  of  riches,  inebriated  with  nectar,  roll  out  of  the  hea- 
venly residence,  and  passing  into  tho  Olympian  gardens, 
threw  himself  on  a  vernal  bank.  She  seized  this  oppor- 
tunity to  become  familiar  with  the  god.  The  frolicsome 
deity  honoured  her  with  his  caresses ;  and  from  this  amour 
sprung  the  god  of  love  who  resembles  his  father  in  jollity 
and  mirth,  and  his  mother  in  his  nudity.  The  allegory  m 
ingenious.  The  union  of  poverty  with  riches,  must  inevi* 
tably  produce  the  must  delightful  of  pleasures. 

The  golden  age,  howevrr,  had  out  the  duration  of  a 
flower ;  when  it  finished,  poverty  began  to  appear.  Tho 
ancestors  of  the  human  race,  if  they  did  not  meet  her 
face  to  face,  knew  her  in  a  partial  degree  ;  the  vagrant 
Cain  encountered  her.  She  was  firmly  established  in  tho 
patriarchal  age.  We  hear  of  mercnants  who  publicly 
practised  the  commerce  of  vending  slaves,  which  indicates 
the  utmost  degree  of  poverty.  She  is  distinctly  marked 
by  Job :  this  holy  man  protests  that  he  had  nothing  to  re- 
proach himself  with  respecting  the  poor,  for  he  had  assisted 
them  in  their  necessities. 

In  the  scriptures,  legislators,  paid  great  attention  to  their 
relief.  Moses,  by  his  wise  precautions,  endeavoured  to 
soften  the  rigours  of  this  unhappy  state.  The  division  cf 
lands,  by  tribes  and  families :  tne  septennial  jubilees  ;  tho 
regulation  to  bestow  at  the  harvest  time  a  certain  portion 
of  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth  for  those  families  who  wero 
in  want ;  and  the  obligation  of  his  moral  law  to  love  one's 
neighbour  as  one's'  self;  were  so  many  mounds  erected 
against  the  inundations  of  poverty.  The  Jews  under  their 
Theocracy  had  few  or  no  mendicants.  Their  kings  were 
unjust ;  and  rapaciously  seizing  on  inheritances  which  were 
not  their  right,  increased  the  numbers  of  the  poor.  From 
the  reign  of  David  there  were  oppressive  governors,  who 
devoured  the  people  as  their  bread.  It  was  still  worse 
under  the  foreign  powers  of  Babylon,  of  Persia,  and  the 
Roman  emperors.  Such  were  the  extortions  of  their  pub- 
licans, and  the  avarice  of  their  governors,  that  the  number 
of  mendicants  dreadfully  augmented ;  and  it  was  probably 
for  that  reason  that  the  opulent  families  consecrated  a 
tenth  part  of  their  property  for  their  succour,  as  appears 
in  the  time  of  the  evangelists.  Tn  the  preceding  aseR  no 
more  was  given,  as  their  casuists  assure  us,  than  the  for- 
tieth or  thirtieth  part ;  a  custom  which  this  unfortunste  na- 
tion still  practise.  If  there  are  no  poor  of  their  nation 
where  they  reside,  they  send  it  to  the  most  diRtant  parts. 
The  Jewish  merchants  make  this  charity  a  regular  charge 
in  their  transactions  with  each  other;  and  at  the  ciose  of 
the  year  render  an  account  to  the  poor  of  their  nation 

Bv  the  example  of  Moses,  the  ancient  legislstors  were 
taught  to  pay  a  similar  attention  to  the  poor.  Like  him 
they  published  laws  respecting  the  division  of  1and« :  and 
many  ordinances  were  made  for  the  benefit  of  those  whcan 
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fires,  inuadatioiis,  wars,  or  bad  harvests  bail  reduced  to  ' 
waou  Convinced  thai  idUneas  more  inevitably  intrudnced 
poverty  than  any  oiher  cause,  it  was  iigorootfly  punished  ; 
the  E$ry|itians  made  it  criminal,  and  no  vagabonds  or 
m4*iMlicants  were  suffered  under  any  pretence  whatever.  ^ 
Those  who  were  convicted  of  slothrulness,  and  still  re- 
fused to  labour  for  the  public  when  labour  was  offered  to 
them,  were  punished  with  death.  The  Egyptian  taskroa»- 
ters  observed  thai  the  Israelites  were  an  idle  nation,  and 
oblijEed  them  to  furnish  bricks  for  the  erection  of  those  fa- 
mous pyramids,  which  are  probably  the  works  of  men  who 
otherwise  had  remained  vajrabonds  and  mendicants. 

The  same  spirit  mspired  Greece.  Lycurgus  wouM  not 
have  in  his  republic  either  jooor  or  rieft :  they  lived  and  la- 
boured in  common.  As  in  ihe  present  times,  every  family 
has  its  stores  and  cellars,  so  they  had  public  ones,  and  dis- 
tributed  the  provisions  aceordm«  to  the  ages  and  constitu- 
tions of  the  people.  If  ihe  same  regulation  was  not  pre- 
cisely observed  by  the  Athenians,  the  Corinthians  and  the 
other  people  of  Greece,  the  same  maxim  existed  in  full 
force  against  idieness. 

According  to  the  laws  of  Draco,  Solon,  Sec,  a  convictioa 
of  wilful  poverty  was  punished  with  the  loss  of  life.  Plato, 
more  seotiein  his  manners,  would  have  ihem  only  banish- 
ed. He  calls  them  enemies  of  the  state;  and  pronouiH:es 
as  a  maxim,  that  where  there  are  great  numbers  of  men- 
dicants, fatal  revolutions  will  happen  ;  for  as  these  people 
have  nothing  to  lose,  they  plan  opportunities  to  disturb  the 
public  rep'xe. 

The  ancient  Roman:*,  whose  universal  object  was  the 

Cublic  prosperity,  were  not  indebted  to  Greece  on  this 
ead.  One  of  the  principal  occupations  of  their  censors 
was  to  keep  watch  on  the  vagabonds.  Those  who  were 
condemned  is  incorrigible  sluooanls  were  sent  to  the 
nines,  or  made  to  labour  on  the  public  edifices.  The  Ro- 
mans of  those  tifne«,  unlike  the  present  race,  did  not  con- 
sider the  far  niente  as  an  occnpati-m  :  the^  were  ci»n- 
vineed  that  their  liberalities  werr  ill-placed  in  bestowing 
them  on  such  men.  The  liiile  repub'ic:*  of  the  hees  and  the 
ants  were  often  hfld  out  as  an  example  ;  and  the  last,  par- 
ticularly where  Virgil  savn,  that  they  have  elected  over- 


Constaotioe.    This  prince  pobUshed  edicta  in  fai 
those  chrisiians  who  had  been  coodenmed  in  the 
ing  reigns  to  siayery,  t<»  the  mines,  the  galleys,  or  prisans. 
The  church  felt  an  inundai  ion  of  prodigious  crowds  of  il 


seers  who  correct  the  sluggards. 

*  Pars  a^miiia  cogant, 

Casti^anique  moraa.' 


Virgil. 


And  if  we  may  tnnt  the  narratives  of  our  travellers,  the 
beavert  pursue  this  regulation  more  rigorously  and  exactly 
than  even  these  industrious  societies.  But  their  risnur, 
although  but  animaU,  is  not  <o  barbarous  as  that  of  iho 
ancient  Germans ;  who  Taciiui  informs  u^.  plunged  the 
idlers  an-l  va»ab'>ndsin  the  thickest  mireof  thrir  mar^ihes, 
and  left  them  to  perish  by  a  kind  of  death  which  resembled 
their  inactive  disposition*. 

Yet.  after  all.  it  was  not  inhumanity  that  prompted  the 
ancients  thus  severely  to  chasti-se  idleness  :  ihev  were  in- 
ducH  to  it  by  a  strict  equity  ;  and  it  would  be  doin?  them 
injustice  to  sunpoie.  that  it  was  thus  they  treated  those 
uufartunaU  poor,  who^e  indigence  was  occasioned  bv  in- 
firm<tie«.  bv  a?e  or  unforeseen  calamities.  Everv  famiiy 
cons'antlv  assisted  its  branches  to  save  them  from  being 
reduced  to  b*»g?arv ;  which  to  them  appeared  worse  than 
death.  The  maiiisTrates  protected  those  who  were  desti- 
tute of  friend«,  or  incapable  of  labour.  When  Ulvsses 
was  dis!r>i4<*d  as  a  m^nlicant,  and  presented  himself  to 
Eur*machu«,  this  prince  observing  him  to  be  rohu«t  and 
healthv,  offered  to  «»tve  hini  emolovment,  or  otherwise  to 
leave  him  to  hii  ill-fortune.  When  the  Roman  emt>erors, 
even  in  the  reijns  of  N«»ro  and  Tiberius,  bestowed  their 
largesses,  the  distributors  were  o-d^-red  to  except  those 
from  recivio^  a  share  whose  bad  conduct  keot  them  in 
mi<erv ;  for  that  it  wa«  barter  the  lazy  should  die  with 
hunyr  than  b*»  ^''^  in  id1»»n«»RS. 

WhMher  the  ooiic*?  of  the  ancients  was  more  exact,  or 
whcth**r  thev  were  more  attentive  to  pnftise  the  duties  of 
humanirv,  or  that  si  aver  v  served  as  an  efficacious  correc- 
tive of  idl'»ness  ;  it  rlearlv  apneaf^s  how  little  was  ;hemis- 
e»-v,  and  how  few  lh*»  numbers  of  their  poor.  This  they 
did  too,  w'thont  bavin;  recourse  to  hospitals. 

At  the  esrabl-^hmenf  of  chn«tiaiiitv,  when  the  ap^tstles 
commanded  a  communitv  of  wealth  amon?  their  di^rjp|#»«, 
the  miseries  of  the  irtnr  be-ame  ail*'viated  in  a  greater  de- 
gree. If  thev  did  not  absolutely  livp  tojether,  as  we  have 
seen  reli?ions  orders,  vet  the  rich  continually  supplied  their 
distressed  brethren :  but  matters  greatly  changed  under 


miserable  men,  who  brought  with  them  urgent  wsota 
corporeal  infirmities.     The  chiisiian  families  were  then 
not  numerous;  tbey  could  not  satisfy  these  clainaants. 
The  magistrates  protected  them  ;  the^  built  spacioos  hos- 
pitals, under  different  titles,  for  the  sick,  the  aged,  ihe  i»- 
valids,  the  widows,  and  orphans.     The  emperors  and  the 
most  eminent  personages,  were  seen  in  these  hostiitals  ez- 
aminine  the  patients;    they  assisted  the  helpless;  tbe^ 
dressed  the  wounded.     This  did  so  much  honour  to  tho 
new  religion  that  Julian  the  Apostate  introduced  thn 
tom  among  the  pagans.   But  the  best  things  are  seen 
tinuaily  perverted. 

These  retreats  were  found  insufficient.    Manv  slasvs, 
proud  of  the  liberty  they  had  just  recovered,  looked  on 
them  as  prisons ;  and  tmder  various  pretexts,  wandered 
about  the  country.     They  displayed  with  art  ^e  scars  of 
their  former  wounds,  and  exposed  the  imprinted  marks  of 
their  chains.     They  found  thus  a  lucrative  profession  in 
begging,  which  had  been  interdicted  by  the  laws.  The  prcH 
fession  did  not  finish  with  them  :  men  of  an  untoward,  tur- 
bulent, and  licentious  disposition,  gladly  embraced  it.     It 
spread  so  wide  that  the  succeeding  ei.iperors  were  obticed 
to  institute  new  laws  ;  and  individuals  were   allowed"  to 
seize  on  these  mendicants  for  their  slaves  and  perpetual 
vassals :  a  powerful  preservative  against  this  disorder.    It 
is  observed  in  almost  every  part  of  the  wnrki,  bat  oars  ; 
and  prevents  that  populace  of  beggary  which  disgraces  Ei»> 
rope.     China  presents  us  with  a  nobler  example.  Nnbeg^ 
gars  are  seen  loitering  in  that  country.     All  the  world  are 
occupied,  even  to  the  blind  and  the  lame;  and  only  those 
who  are  incapable  of  labour,  live  at  the  public  expense. 
What  is  done  there  may  also  be  performed  hen.     Instead 
of  that  hideous,  importunate,  idle,  licentious  poverty,  as 
pernicious  to  the  police  as  to  morality,  we  should  see  the 
poverty  of  the  earlier  age*,  humble,'  modest,  frugal,  ro- 
bust, industrious,  and   laborious.     Then,   indeed,  the  fa- 
ble of  Plato  m»?ht  be  realised :  Poverty  maybe  embraced 
by  the  god  of  Riches :  and  if  she  did  not  produce  the  vo- 
luptuous off-'pring  of  Love,  she  would  become  the  fertile 
mothevof  Agriniltiire,  and  the  ingenious  mother  of  llie 
Arts  and  Manufactures. 

SOLOMOK  AtfDSBKBA. 

A  Rahhin  tmce  told  me  of  an  ingenious  inventieai, 
which  in  the  Talmud  is  attributed  to  Solomon ;  and  this 
story  shows  that  there  are  some  pleasing  tales  in  that  im- 
mense compi'ation. 

Thf  power  of  the  monarch  had  spread  his  wisdom  tolho 
remotest  part  of  the  known   world.      Queen  Sheba,  at- 
tracted by  the  splendour  of  his  reputation,  visited  this  poet- 
ical king  ai  his  own  court  ;  th«>re,  oiMrrfH^  to  exercise  tho 
sagacity  of  the  monarch,  Sheba  presented  herself  at  tho 
foot  of  the  throne  ;  in  each  hand  she  held  a  wreath  ;  tho 
one  was  composed  of  natural,  and  the  other  of  artificial 
flowers.      Art.  in   the  labour  of  the  mimetic  wreath,  had 
exquisitely  emtilated  the  livly  hues  of  nature:  so  that  at 
the  di<5iance  it  was  held  bv  the  queen  for  the  inspection  of 
the  king,  il  was  deemed   impossible  for  him  to  decide,  as 
her  question  imr>orted,  which  wreath  was  the  produetioB 
of  nature,  and  which  the  work  of  art.  The  sagacious  So- 
lomon seemed  t>erp|pxed  ;  yet  to  oe  vanquished,  though  in 
a  tnfle.  by  a  trifling  woman,  irritated  his  pride.     The  jion 
of  David,  he  who  had  written   treatises  on  the   vegetable 
produdions  *  fr"»ri  the  cedar  to  the  hvssop,'  to  acknowledge 
himself  outwitted  bv  a  woman,  with  shreds  of  paper  and 
glazed  paintings  !     The  honour  of  th*»  monarch's  reputa- 
tion for  divine  sagacity  seemed  diminished,  and  the  whole 
Jewish  court  looked  so'emn  and  melancholy.     At  length, 
an  expedi*>nt  pr»»«ented  itself  to  the  king  ;  and  it  mii«t  be 
confessed  worthy  of  the   naturalist.     Obterving  a   cluster 
of  b^es  hovering  about  a  window,  he  eommatided  that  it 
should  be  opened :  it  wa*  onenr^d :  the  bees  rushed  into 
therourt.and  alighted  imme«liatelv  on  one  of  the  wreaths, 
while  not  a  single  one  fixed  on  the  other.     The  baffled 
Sheba  had  one  more  reason  to  be  astonished  at  the  wis- 
dom of  Solomon. 

This  wofi'd  m^ke  a  prMtv  poetical  tsle.  Ft  would  vield 
an  elegant  description,  and  a  pl#»a«?ing  moral ;  that  Oif  hft 
onlv  TKMl*  on  ih<»  natural  beaut ips.  and  ne^er^jcta  on  the 
painied  Jhwer$r  however  inimitablv  the  coloora  may  be 
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laid  on.  Applied  to  the  UidieSf  this  would  give  ii  pungency. 
In  ihe  *  Practical  Education*  of  the  Ed^eworths,  the  read- 
er will  find  a  very  ingenious  conversation  of  the  children 
about  this  story. 

BELL. 

Oldham,  in  his  *  Satires  U|ion  the  Jesuits,'  a  work  which 
would  admit  of  'a  curious  commentary,  alludes  to  their 
*  lying  legends,'   and  the  innumerable  imptmiions  they 

Eracti:}ed  on  ibe  credulous*  I  quote  a  few  lines  in  which 
e  has  collected  some  of  those  legendary  miracles, 
which  I  havi;  noticed  in  the  article  on  Ijegend§,  and  the 
amours  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  are  detailed  in  HeUgwiu 

Tell,  how  blessed  Virgin  to  come  down  was  seen 

Like  play* house  punk  desicending  in  machine, 

How  she  writ  billet-doux  and  love  discourjie. 

Made adsi^natioiia,  visits,  and  amours; 

How  hodi/disire'^i,  hur  smock  fur  banner  wore 

"Which  vanquished  Uca  ! — 

■  ■    ■  '  ■  how  li.'ih  ill  coiiventiclcs  met, 

And  mackerel  were  with  bait  of  dcKirine  caught: 

How  caitlc  have  juJicious  hearers  been  ! 

How  coni>ecraiBd  hives  with  bells  were  hung, 

And  bees  kept  mass  and  holy  anthems  sung  ! 

HowpisTituh'  roj.iry  kn'^cl'd,  and  sheep  were  taught 

To  bleat  Te  Dcum  and  Mairnificat ; 

How  fly.rtap,  orchurch-ceiisnic  houses  rid 

or  hisecn.  which  at  curao  "f  filar  died. 

How  ferrying  co-vIs  reli?i(i>i3  pilgrims  bore 

0*er  wavc«,  wiih.iut  thu  help  of  sail  or  oar  j 

How  zsalous  crab,  the  ^acred  imngc  bore. 

And  swam  a  catholic  to  the  lii^'l:lnt  shorn. 

With  shams  like  these  the  iriddy  rout  mislead, 

Their  fully  and  their  iiiiperstiiiun  tl'o  1. 

AH  these  are  allusions  to  the  exlravaoant  fictions  in  <  the 
Golden  Legend.'  Among  other  gro.4S  impositions  to  de- 
ceive the  moh,  Oidham  likewise  attacks  them  for  certain 
nublication.4  on  topiciii  not  less  sln»iilar.  Tue  tales  he  has 
racounied,  Oliiham  vays,  are  only  bails  for  children,  like 
t  >ys  at  a  fair ;  but  they  have  their  profounder  and  higher 
matters  for  the  learned  and  inquisitive.     He  goes  on  : 

One  undertakes  by  scales  of  miles  to  tell 
The  hounds,  djm»'nsi»ns.  and  extent  of  Hell ; 
How  many  German  Icasurs  thai  realm  contains; 
How  miny  chaltlrons  Hell  each  y«'ar  exuends 
In  coals  fiir  roajtinjj  Ha?oniH8  ami  rriMids. 
Another  Irit'lii-j  the  rout  wih  n^eHjl  s^i  iries 
Of  wil<l  Chimeras,  limbo's  Pnrgniorics  ; 
Where  bloaie  I  souls,  in  smoky  durance  hung. 
Like  a  Westphalia  gammon  or  neat's  tongue. 
To  bo  redeemed  with  masses  and  a  song. 

Satyr  IV. 

The  readers  of  Oldham,  for  Oldham  must  ever  have  read- 
ers among  the  curious  in  our  poorry,  have  been  ereatly 
difappointcd  in  the  pompous  edition  of  a  Captain  Thomp- 
son, which  illustrates  none  of  his  aiiiisions.  In  the  above 
line<«  Oldham  alludes  to  some  singular  works. 

Treatises  and  topographical  descriptions  of  Hell,  Pur- 
gatory, ani  i*ven  Heaven,  were  once  the  favourite  research- 
es among  certain  zealous  defenders  of  the  Romish  church, 
who  exhau^'ed  their  ink-horn«i  in  buildinv  up  a  Hell  to 
their  uwn  taste,  or  for  their  particular  purpose.  We  have 
a  treatise  of  Cardinal  Bellarmin,  a  Jesuit,  on  Purgatory ; 
bo  seem^  to  have  the  science  o^  a  surveyor,  anion?  all  the 
secret  tracks  and  the  (ijrmidable  divisions  of  '  (he  bottom- 
less pit. 

B-^llarmin  informs  us  that  there  are  beneath  the  earth 
Cnir  difr'*r«*nt  plar.es,  or  a  profound  place  divided  into  four 
parts.  The  deepest  ofthesc  places  is  Hell;  it  contains 
iill  the  souls  of  the  damned,  where  will  be  also  their  bodies 
after  th«  resurrocfion,  and  likewise  all  the  demons.  The 
plaro  nearest  Hell  is  Purgaiory,  where  souls  are  purired, 
or  rather  whrre  ihey  appr^aso  tne  anjrer  of  God  by  their 
sufferinss.  He  savs,  ihat  the  same  fires  and  the  same  tor- 
ni(*nts  aro  alike  in  hoih  these  places,  the  only  difference 
between  Hell  and  Purgatory  ronsisiin?  in  their  duration. 
Next  to  Purgatory  is  tho  limho  of  those  infarUM  who  die 
without  havins  received  ihn  sacrament;  and  the  fourth 
place  is  th"  Umbo  of  the  fathers:  ihnt  i^  to  say.  of  those 
ju$i  men  who  died  before  the  drath  of  Christ.  But  since 
the  davs  of  the  Redeemer,  this  last  division  is  empty,  like 
an  apartment  to  be  let.  A  later  catholic  fheologist,  the 
famous  Tillemont.  condemns  aii  the  iiiualriout  parana  to 
tb&  eUrnal  t^mtnenis  of  UJyi '.  bccauio  ihey  lived  before  (he 


time  of  Jesus,  and  therefore  could  not  be  beneiitcd  by 
the  redemption  !  Speaking  of  younw  Tiberius,  who  was 
compelled  (o  fall  on  his  «>wii  >word,  Tillumi>nt  adds, '  Thus 
by  ni:i  own  hand  he  ended  his  miserable  life,  to  begin 
anolfuT^  the  misery  of  which  will  never  end  ."  Yet  history 
records  nothin;;  bad  of  this  prince.  Jortin  ob.^ervc8  that 
he  added  this  rotation  in  this  latter  edition,  uo  that  the  good 
man  as  he  grew  older  grew  mure  uncharitable  in  hii  reli- 
gious notions.  It  is  in  this  manner  too  that  ihe  Benedic- 
tine editor  of  Justin  Martyr  speaks  of  the  illustrious  pa- 
gans. This  father,  alter  highly  applauding  Socrates,  and 
a  few  more  who  resembled  him  inclines  to  think  that  they 
are  not  fixed  in  Hell,  But  the  Benedictine  editor  takes 
great  pains  to  clear  Ihe  good  father  from  the  shameful  im- 
putation of  supposing  that  a  wrtuout  pagan  might  be  taved 
as  w^ell  as  a  Benedictine  monk  !  For  a  curious  specimen 
of  this  odium  thetdogteum^  see  the  censure  of  the  Sorbonna 
on  Marmontel's  Belisarius. 

The  adverse  party,  who  were  cither  philosophers  or  re- 
formers, receiv't*d  all  such  itifonnation  with  great  suspi- 
cion. Anthony  Corncliiu.<<,  a  lawyer  in  the  I6ih  centuryi 
wrote  a  small  iract,  which  was  so  effeciually  suppressed, 
as  a  monster  of  aiheijim,  thai  a  copv  is  now  only  to  be 
found  in  the  hands  of  the  curiou:<.  This  author  ridiculed 
the  absurd  and  horrid  doctrine  of  injant  d/imnation,  and 
was  instantly  decried  as  an  atheist,  and  the  printer  prose- 
cuted to  his  ruin  !  Caslius  Sfcundus  Curio,  a  noble  Ita- 
lian, published  a  treatise  De  Amplitudine  beati  regni  Dei, 
tu  [>ruvc  that  Heaven  has  more  inhabitants  than  HtU^  or  in 
his  own  phrase  that  the  elect  are  more  numerous  than  the 
reprobate.  However  wo  may  incline  to  smile  at  these 
works,  their  design  was  benevolen'.  They  were  the  first 
streaks  of  the  inirninz  hcht  of  the  Reformation.  Even 
f-urh  u'orkii  n-.«isud  mankind  to  examine  more  closely,  and 
hold  in  greater  contempt,  the  ix'ravaganl  and  pernicious 
doctrines  of  the  domineering  papistical  church. 

THE    ABSETTT    MAN. 

With  the  character  of  Bruycre's  Absent  Man  the  read- 
er is  well  acquainted.  It  is  translated  in  the  Spectator, 
and  it  has  been  exhibited  un  the  theatre.  The  general 
opinion  runs  that  it  is  a  fictitious  character,  or  at  least  one 
the  author  has  loo  highly  coloured.  It  was  well  known 
however  to  his  contemporaries  to  be  the  Count  De  Bran- 
cas.  The  present  anecdotes  concerning  the  same  person 
have  been  unknown  lo.  or  f^irgotfen  by,  Bruyere  ;  and  are 
to  the  full  OS  ('x'ruordin.'irv  a*<  il.ose  which  characterise 
JV/mo/eas,  or  the  Absent  Man. 

The  count  was  reading  by  the  fire-eide,  (but  Heaven 
knows  with  what  degree  of  attention,)  when  the  nurse 
brousht  him  his  infant  child.  He  throws  down  the  book ; 
he  lakes  the  child  in  his  arms.  He  was  playing  with  her, 
when  an  important  visiter  was  announced.  Having  for- 
eot  he  had  quitted  his  book,  and  that  it  was  his  child  ho 
held  in  liis  hanJs,he  hastily  flung  the  squalling  innocent  on 
the  loble. 

The  Count  was  walking  in  the  street,  and  the  Duke  do 
la  Rochefoucauh  crossed  ihe  way  to  speak  to  him.  *  God 
bless  ihee,  poor  man  !*  exclaimed  the  count.  Rochefoii- 
cault  smiled,  and  was  beginning  to  address  him : — '  Is  it 
not  enough,'  cried  the  count,  inierrup'ing  him,  and  some- 
what in  a  pa!>«ion  ;  '  it  is  not  enough  that  I  have  said,  at 
first,  I  have  nothing  for  you  ?  such  lazy  beggars  as  you 
hinder  a  gentleman  from  walking  the  streets.*  Rochelou- 
cault  burst  into  a  louJ  l:iu(:S,  and  awakening  the  Absent 
Man  from  his  lethargy,  he  was  not  a  litilo  surprised,  him- 
self, that  he  should  have  taken  his  friend  for  an  importunate 
mendicant!  La  Fontaine  is  reroided  lo  have  been  one  of 
the  most  absent  of  men  ;  and  Furetiere  relates  a  nrciim- 
stance  which,  if  true,  is  one  of  the  most  sinjular  distrac- 
tions possible.  La  Fontaine  attended  the  burial  of  one  of 
his  friends,  and  sometime  afierward.««  he  called  to  vi.«it  him. 
At  first  he  was  shocked  at  the  information  of  his  death,  but 
recovering  from  his  surjiriso,  he  observed — '  It  is  true 
enough  !  for  now  I  recollect  I  went  to  his  funeral.' 

WAX-WORK. 

We  have  heard  of  manv  curiotM  deceptions  occasioned 
by  the  imitative  powers  of  wax-work.  A  neries  of  anato- 
mical sriilntures  in  coloured  wax  projected  by  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tusf  any,  under  the  direction  of  Foniana.  Twenty 
apartments  have  been  filled  with  those  curious  imitations. 
They  represent  in  everv  possible  detail,  and  in  each  suc- 
re«siv^  »!ai?«*  of  denudsiion.  the  r»»Tfln«  of  Frn«e  on  I 
I  production ;  the  muscular,  ihe  vascular,  ihc  nervous,  and 
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the  booj  system.  Thfy  imitate  equally  well  the  TonD,  and 
more  exactly  the  colouring  of  nature  than  iojecied  prepa- 
ratioos ;  and  they  have  been  employed  to  perpetuate  many 
fransieni  phenomena  of  disease,  o'f  which  no  other  court 
could  ha^c  made  so  lively  a  record. 

There  is  a  species  of  wax<^ork,  which,  though  it  can 
hardly  claim  the  honours  of  the  fine  arts,  is  adapted  to  aP 
ford  much  pleasure.  I  mean  figures  of  wax,  which  may 
be  modelled  with  the  great  truth  of  character. 

Menage  has  noticed  a  work  of  this  kind.  In  the  year 
1675,  the  Duke  de  Matne  received  a  gilt  cabinet,  about  the 
size  of  a  moderate  table.  On  the  door  was  inscribed, 
*  The  apartment  of  Wit?  The  inside  exhibited  an  alcove 
and  a  long  gallery.  In  an  arm-chair  was  seated  the  fi- 
sure  of  tlte  duke  himself  composed  of  wax,  the  resvm- 
Dlance  the  most  perfect  imaginable.  On  one  side  stood 
the  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauli,  to  whom  he  presented  a  pa- 
per of  verses  for  his  examination.  Mr  de  Marcillac  and 
Bossuet  Bishop  of  Meaux,  were  standing  near  the  arm- 
chair. In  the  alcove,  Madame  de  Thianges  and  Madame 
de  la  Fayette  sat  retired  reading  a  book.  Boileau,  the 
satirist  stood  at  the  door  of  the  gallery,  hindering  seven  or 
eight  bad  poets  from  entering.  Near  Boileau  stood  Ra- 
cine who  seemed  to  beckon  to  La  Foniaiiie  to  come  for- 
ward. All  these  figures  were  formed  of  wax ;  and  this 
philosophical  baby-house,  interesting  for  the  personages  it 
imitated,  might  induce  a  wish  in  some  philosophers  to  play 
once  more  with  one. 

There  was  lately  ui  old  canon  at  Cologne  who  made  a 
collection  of  small  wax  models  of  cbaraci eristic  figures, 
such  as,  personifications  of  misery,  in  a  hagirard  old  man 
with  a  scanty  crast  and  a  brown  jug  before  him :  or  of  ava- 
rice in  a  keen  looking  Jew  miser  counting  his  gold,  which 
were  done  with  such  a  spirit  and  reality  that  a  Flemish 
painter  a  Hogarth  or  Wilkie,  could  hardly  have  worked  up 
the  fading  of  the  figure  more  impressively.  All  these 
were  done  with  a  truth  and  expression  which  I  could  not 
have  imagined  the  wax  capable  of  exhibiting,  says  tiie  lively 
writer  of  *  an  Autumn  on  the  Rhine.*  There  is  some- 
thing very  infantine  in  this  taste  ;  but  I  have  preserved  it 
long  in  life,  and  only  lament  that  it  is  very  rarely  gratified 
by  such  close  copiers  of  nature  as  was  tins  old  canon  of 
Uologne. 

PASQtTIir  AHD  MARFOBIO. 

AH  the  world  have  heard  of  these  ttatttes :  thr-y  have 
served  as  vehicles  for  the  keenest  5aiire  in  a  lard  of  the 
most  uncontrolled  despotism.  The  »tatue  ofPaxquin  (from 
whence  the  word  pa»quinade)  and  that  of  Marforio  are 
placed  in  Rome  in  two  difierent  r,oarters.  Marfor%o*$  is 
an  ancient  $taiue  that  lies  at  itx  whole  lt:iigih :  either  Pa- 
narium  Jcrvum ;  or  the  river  Rhine.  That  of  Ptuuptin  is 
a  marble  sCoftte,  greatly  mutilated,  which  stands  at  the 
comer  of  the  palace  of  the  Ursinos  supposed  to  be  the  fi- 
gure of  a  gladiator.  Whatever  they  may  have  been  is 
now  of  little  consequence;  to  one  or  other  of  these  statueef 
during  the  coucealment  of  the  night  are  affixed  those  sa- 
tires or  lampoons  which  the  authors  wish  should  be  diitpers- 
cd  about  Rome  without  any  danger  to  themselves.  When 
Mivfano  is  attacked,  Pamitdn  comes  to  his  succour  and 
when  Paaquin  is  the  sufferer  he  finds  in  Marforio  a;  con- 
stant defender.  Thus,  by  a  thrust  and  a  parry,  the  most 
serious  matters  are  disclosed  ;  and  the  most  illustrious 
personages  are  attacked  by  their  enemies,  aiKl  defended 
Dy  their  friends. 

Missoo  in  hb  travels  in  Italy,  gives  the  fol lowing  ac- 
coirat  of  the  origin  of  the  name  of  the  statue  of  Pas- 
9«tsi.'— 

A  satirical  tailor,  who  lived  at  Rome,  and  whose  name 
was  Paaquin,  amused  himself  with  severe  raillery ,  liberal- 
ly bestowed  on  those  who  passed  by  his  shop;  \\iiich  in 
time  became  the  louni^e  of  the  news^mon^ers.  The  lailor 
had  precisely  the  talent  to  head  a  regiment  of  satirical 
vrits.  and  had  he  had  time  to  publiah^  be  would  have  been 
the  Peter  Pindar  of  his  day;  but  his  genius  seems  to  have 
been  satisfied  to  rest  cross-legged  un  his  shop-board.  When 
any  lampoons  or  amusing  bon-mois  were  current  in  Rnme, 
they  were  usually  called  from  his  shop,  naJTuinaoVs.  After 
bu  death  this  statue  of  an  ancient  gladiator  was  found  un- 
der the  pavement  of  his  shop.  It  was  soon  set  up  ;  and 
by  universal  consent  was  inscribed  with  his  name:  and  they 
still  attempt  to  raise  him  from  the  dead,  and  keep  the  caus- 
tic tailor  alive,  in  the  marble  gladiator  of  wit. 

There  is  a  very  rare  work,  with  this  title  :— >*  Pa^quil- 
lorum,  Tomi  Duo.*    The  first  cootainiag  the  verse,  and 


Uie  second  the  prose  pasooinadet  published  at  Basle,  1544. 
The  rarity  of  this  coileetion  of  satirical  pieces  is  en- 
tirety owing  to  the  arts  of  suppression  practised  by  the  pft- 
pal  government.    Sallengre,  in  his  Literary  Mrmoirm,  ha« 

e'ven  an  account  of  this  work ;  his  own  copy  had  fonoerlj 
(ionced  to  Daniel  Heinsius,  who,  in  two  verses,  wriitcsi 
in  his  nand,  describes  itfe  rarity  and  the  price  it  cost  ; 

Roma  meos  firatres  ignl  dedic,  onkra  Phcnix 
Vivo,  aurieaque  veneo  ceninm  Hensm. 

*  Rome  gave  mv  brochers  to  the  flames,  bm  I  surviie  a  soli- 
tary Pbcenix.  Heinaias  bought  me  for  a  bundfed  gotdsn 
ducats.' 

This  collectioo  contains  a  great  number  of  pieees  com- 
posed at  different  times,  agamst  ibe  popes,  canin»is,  &c. 
I'hey  are  not  indeed  materiab  for  the  historian,  and  thej 
must  be  taken  with  grains  of  allowance  ;  but  Mr  Reseoe 
might  have  discovers  in  these  epigrams  and  pims,  ihat  of 
his  hero  Leo  X,  and  the  more  than  infam«ms  Locretia  cf 
Alexander  YI ;  even  tbo  corrupt  Romans  of  the  day  were 
capable  of  expressing  themselves  with  the  otaMM>'t  free- 
dom.* Of  these  three  respectable  personages  we  fisd  se- 
veral epitaphs.  Of  Alexander  YI  we  have  an  apdogy 
for  his  conduct. 

Vendit  Alexander  Claves,  aliaria,  Christmn, 
Eroerat  ille  prius,  venders  jure  potesL 
*  Alexander  sells  the  keys,  the  alurs,  and  ChriK ; 
As  he  bought  them  first,  he  had  a  tight  to  sell  tbcm  !* 

On  Lucretia :— - 

Hoc  tnroulo  dormit  Lncretia  nomine,  sed  re 
Thais;  Alexandri  fllia,  sponsa,  nums! 

*  Beneath  this  stone  sleeps  Lucretia  by  nsme,  bm  by  ca 
ture    Thais;  the   daughter,  the  wife, ihe daugbter-ln>law of 
Alexander  !* 

Leo  X  was  a  frequent  butt  for  the  arrows  of  Pas- 
quin  :— 

Sacra  sub  extrema,  si  foite  lequirithu  bora 
Cur  I^o  non  poiuic  snmere  ;  vesdiderat. 

*  Do  Tou  ask  why  the  Lion  dkl  not  take  the  eacrameni  op 
his  death-bed  f— How  could  he  ?    He  had  sold  it  !* 

Many  of  these  satirical  touches  depend  on  puns.  Cr- 
ban  YII,  one  ofthe  Barberini  family,  pillaged  the  pantbeoa 
of  brass  to  make  cannon,  on  which  occasion  Pasquin  wan 
made  to  say  '— 

Quod  ncn  fercnint  Barbari  Rome,  fecit  BarberinL.* 
,      On  Clement  YII,  whose  death  was  said  to  be  occasion- 
ed by  the  prescriptions  ofhis  Physician  : 

Cortius  orrjdit  Clementem,  Curtins  anro 
Doiiandus,  per  qu^^m  publica  pana  eslus. 

*  Dr  Ctirtius  bps  killed  the  pope  by  his  remedies ;  be  enghC 
to  be  paid  as  a  n.an  who  deserves  well  ofthe  state. 

Another  calls  Dr  Curiius,  '  The  Lamb  of  God  who  an- 
nuls or  takes  away  all  worldly  sins.' 

The  fijllowing,  on  Paul  III,  are  singular  conceptions  >- 

Papa  Mediif^um  ctput  est,  coma  turba  Nepottim : 
Persfeus  cade  caput,  CtEsaries  periit. 

'  The  pope  is  the  head  of  Medu5a  ;  the  horrid  tresses  are  his 
nephews  ;  Fcrscus,  cut  ofl'tfae  head,  and  then  we  shall  be  fid 
of  these  serpent- locks.* 

Another  is  sarcastic— 

Ut  csnerent  data  muUa  olim  sunt  Vatibns  era : 
Uc  uceam,  quantum  to  mibi,  Paule,  daWs  ? 

*  Heretofore  money  was  given  to  poets  that  they  might  stag : 
how  much  will  yuu  give  roe,  Paul,  lobcsileiit  :* 

The  collection  contains,  among  other  classes,  passages 
from  the  Scriptures  which  have  been  applied  to  thecotirtof 
Rome  ;  to  different  nations  and  perrons  ;  and  one  of*  Sor» 
fee  Virgitiana  per  Parfvillvm  co//eef4S,*— psssages  from 
Yirgil  frequently  bappilv  applied  and  those  who  are  cu- 
rious in  the  history  of  t^ose  times,  will  find  this  portion 
interesting.     The  work  itself  not  quite  so  rare  as  Da- 

*  It  appears  by  a  note  In  Mr.  Roscoe's  catalogue  of  his  U* 
brary,  thni  three  of  the  sarrastic  eplCTams  here  cited,  are  given 
in  the  Life  of  Leo  X.  At  this  dii>(anre  of  time  I  cannot  account 
tor  my  own  inadvertency.  It  has  been,  however,  the  ores- 
sion  of  calling  down  from  Mr  Roscoe  an  admirable  reflection, 
which  I  am  desirous  of  preserving,  as  a  can^n  of  critictom. 
*  It  is  m'x'h  safer,  in  general,  to  fpeak  ofthe  conteiitsnf  books 
poeiiirely  than  neeatively,  as  the  latter  requires  that  they 
should  nrft  be  read.*  I  regret  that  our  elegant  and  nervous 
waiter  should  have  considered  a  casual  inadvertence  as  worth 
his  aosnilon* 
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Bwl  HBiDsauit  imagiiied ;  the  price  might  now  reach  firom 
five  to  ten  guineas. 

Marforio  is  a  statue  of  JMon,  found  in  theJFhntm;) 
which  the  people  hare  corrupted  into  Mar/orio,  These 
statues  are  placed  at  opposite  ends  of  the  town,  so  that 
there  is  always  sufficient  time  to  make  Marforio  reply  to 
the  gibes  and  jeers  of  Pasqum,  in  walking  Trom  one  u>  the 
Other.  I  am  obliged  for  the  iolbnnation  to  my  friend  Mr 
Duppa,  the  elegant  biographer  of  Michael  Angelo. 

rcMALB  BSAUrr  Avu  ORVAiuirrs. 

The  ladies  in  Japan  gild  their  teeth,  and  those  of  the 
Indies  paint  them  red.  The  pearl  of  teeth  must  be  dyed 
Uack  to  be  beautiful  in  Guxurat.  In  Greenland  the  wo- 
men colour  their  faces  with  blue  and  yellow.  However 
Iresh  the  complexion  of  a  Muscovite  may  be,  she  would 
think  herself  Ytry  ugly  if  she  was  not  plastered  over  with 
paint.  The  Chinese  must  have  their  feet  as  diminutive 
as  those  of  the  she  goats ;  and  to  render  them  thus,  their 
youth  is  passed  in  tortures.  In  ancient  Persia,  an  aqua- 
Une  nose  was  oftra  thought  worthy  of  the  crown ;  and  if 
there  was  any  conception  between  two  princes,  the  peo- 
ple generally  went  by  this  criterion  of  majesty.  In  some 
countries,  ine  mothers  break  the  noses  ot  their  children; 
•nd  in  other  press  the  head  between  two  boards,  that  it 
may  become  square.  The  modem  Persians  have  a  strong 
aversion  to  red  hair ;  the  Turiis,  onthe  contrary,  are  warm 
admirers  of  it.  The  female  Hottentot  receives  from  the 
hand  of  her  lover,  not  silk  or  wreaths  of  flowers,  but 
warm  guts  and  reeking  tripe,  to  dress  herself  with  enviable 
ornaments. 

In  China  small  round  eyes  are  liked ;  and  the  girls  are 
continually  p^uckinc  their  eye-hrows  that  they  may  be  thin 
and  long.  The  Turkish  women  dip  a  gold  brush  in  the 
tincture  of  a  black  drug,  which  they  pass  over  their  eye- 
brows. It  M  too  visible  by  day,  but  looks  shining  by  night. 
They  tinge  their  nails  with  a  rose^olour;  Aa  African 
beauty  must  have  small  eyes,  thick  lips,  a  large  flat  nose, 
and  a  skin  beautifully  black.  The  Kmperor  of  Monomo> 
tapa  wouU  not  change  his  amiable  negress  for  the  most 
brilliant  European  beauty. 

An  ornament  for  the  nose  appears  to  us  perfectly  wme- 
tassary.  The  Peruvians,  however,  think  otherwise ;  and 
they  hang  on  it  a  weighty  ring,  the  thickness  of  which  is 
proportioned  by  the  rank  of  their  husbands.  The  custom 
of  boring  it^  as  our  ladies  do  their  ears,  is  very  common  in 
several  nations.  Through  the  perforation  are  hung  vari- 
ous materials ;  such  as  green  crystal,  gold  stones,  a  single 
and  sometimes  a  great  number  of  gold  rings.  This  is  ratner 
troublesome  to  them  in  blowing  their  noses  ;  and  the  fact 
is,  some  have  informed  us,  that  the  Indian  ladies  never 
perform  this  very  useful  operation. 

The  female  head-dress  is  carried  in  some  countries  to 
singular  extravagance.  The  Chinese  fair  carries  on  her 
bead  the  figure  of  a  certain  bird.  This  bird  is  composed 
of  copper,  or  of  gold,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  per- 
son :  The  wings  spread  out,  falfover  the  front  of  the  head- 
dress, and  conceal  the  temples.  The  tail,  long  and  open, 
forms  a  beautiful  tuft  of  feathers.    The  beak  covers  the 

S»  of  the  nose ;  the  neck  is  fastened  to  the  body  <^the  ar- 
cial  animal  by  a  spring,  that  it  may  the  more  freely  play, 
and  tremble  at  the  sughtest  motion. 

The  extravagance  of  the  Myantses  is  far  more  ridiculous 
than  the  above.  They  carry  on  their  heads  a  slight  board, 
rather  longer  than  a  fiwt,  and  about  six  inches  broad :  with 
this  they  cover  their  hair,  and  seal  it  with  wax.  They 
cannot  lie  down,  nor  lean,  without  keeping  the  neck  straight ; 
and  the  country  being  very  woody,  it  u  not  uncommon  to 
find  them  with  their  heaoHlress  entangled  in  the  trees ; 
whenever  they  comb  their  hair,  they  pw  an  hour  by  the 
fire  in  melting  the  wax ;  but  this  oomoing  is  only  perform- 
ed once  or  twice  a  year. 

The  inhabitaiits  of  the  land  of  Natal  wear  caps,  or  boD- 
BOts,  from  six  to  ten  inches  high  composed  of^the  fat  of 
oxen.  They  then  gradually  anoint  the  bead  with  a  purer 
ffrease^  which  mixing  with  the  hair,  fastens  the  batauta 
ftrthwr  lives.  / 

MODSmvr  PLATOinSM. 

Sraimos  in  his  age  of  religious  revolutio&  expressed  an 
alarm,  which  in  some  shape  nas  been  since  realixed.  He 
■trangely,  yet  acutely  onerves,  that  *  Uitrotim  began  to 
make  a  great  and  happy  progress ;  hot,'  he  adds,  *  I  fear 
two  thoigs,  that  the  study  of  Hitnw  will  promote  Jwdaimn^ 
nd  the  study  of  pkmoijf  will  nmn  Paganism.'    Ho 


speaks  to  the  same  purpose  in  the  Adages,  c.  188  mm 
Jortin  observes,  p.  90.  Blackwell  in  his  curioos  Life  of 
Homer,  after  showing  that  the  ancient  oracles  were  tho 
fountains  of  knowledge,  and  that  the  god  oCDetJU  actual 
ly  was  believed  by  the  votaries,  from  the  oracle's  perfect 
acquaintance  with  the  country,  parentage,  and  fortuuM  of 
the  suppliant,  and  many  predictions  havmg  been  verified ; 
that  besides  all  this,  the  oracles  that  have  reached  us  dii^ 
cover  a  wide  knowledge  of  every  thing  relating  to  Greece ; 
—he  is  at  a  loss  to  account  for  a  knowledge  that  he  thinks 
has  something  divine  in  it:  it  was  a  knowledge  to  be  found 
nowhere  in  CTreece  but  among  the  oracles.  He  would  ao- 
coiffit  for  this  phenomenon,  by  supposing  there  existed  a 
succession  of  learned  men  devoted  to  tnb  purpose.  He 
says,  *  Either  we  must  admit  the  knowledge  of  the  priests, 
or  turn  eonvcrte  to  the  aneienUf  and  believe  in  the  ommsosncc 
ofApoUoj  to/iidi  in  this  age  I  knmo  nobody  in  hazard  t^, 
zet  to  the  astonishment  of  this  writer,  were  he  now  living, 
he  would  have  witnessed  this  incredible  fact !  Even  Eras* 
mus  himself  might  have  wondered. 

We  discover  ue  origin  of  modem  platonism,  as  it  may  bo 
distinguished  among  the  Italians;  About  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  centiiry,  some  time  before  the  Turks  had  bo- 
come  masters  of  Constantinople,  a  great  number  of  philo> 
sophers  flourished.  (TonistAns  P(c</bo  was  once  distin|{uish- 
ed  by  his  genius,  his  erudition,  and  his  fervent  passion  for 
j^atmdtm,  Mr  Roecoe  notices  Pletho ;  *  His  discourses 
had  so  powerful  an  eflTect  upon  Cosmo  de  JBtfedici,  who 
was  his  constant  auditor,  that  he  established  an  academy 
at  Florence  for  the  sole  purpose  of  cultivating  this  new  and 
more  elevated  species  or  philosophy.'  The  learned  Mar- 
silio  Ficino  translated  Plotinus,  that  creat  archimage  oC 
flalonic  mystietsm.  Such  were  Pletho^s  eminent  abuuies, 
that  in  his  okl  age  those  whom  hb  novel  system  had  greatly 
irritated,  either  feared  or  respected  him.  He  had  scarcely 
breathed  his  last  when  they  oegan  to  abuse  Plato  and  our 
Pletho.  The  following  accoimt  is  written  by  George  of 
Trcbixond. 

*  Lately  has  arisen  amongst  us  a  second  Mahomet  i  and 
this  second,  if  we  do  not  take  care,  will  exceed  in  areatnesa 
the  first,  by  the  dreadful  consequences  of  his  wicked  doc- 
trine, as  toe  first  has  exceeded  Plato.     A  disciple  and 
rival  of  this  philosopher  in  philosophy,  in  eloquence,  and  in 
science,  he  nad  fixed  his  residence  in  the  Peloponnese. 
His  common  name  was  GemtsCAns,  but  he  assimied  that 
of  Pletho,    Perhaps  Gemisthus,  to  make  us  believe  mofo 
easily  that  he  was  descended  from  heaven,  and  to  engage 
us  to  receive  more  readily  his doctrioe  and  his newlaw, 
wished  to  change  his  name,  according  to  the  manner  of  the 
ancient  patriarchs;  of  whom  it  is  said,  that  at  the  time  the 
name  was  changed  they  were  called  to  the  greatest  things. 
He  has  written  with  no  vulgar  art,  and  with  no  common 
elegance.    He  has  given  new  rules  for  the  conduct  of  lifo, 
and  for  the  regulation  of  human  affairs ;  and  at  the  same 
time  has  vomited  Carth  a  great  number  of  blasphemiea 
against  the  catholic  relisicm.    He  was  so  xealous  a  plai- 
tonist  that  he  entertained  no  other  sentiments  than  those 
of  Plato,  concerning  the  nature  of  the  gods,  souls,  sacri- 
fices, &c.    I  have  heard  him  myself,  when  we  were  t<^ 
gether  at  Florence,  sav,  that  in  a  mw  years  all  men  on  the 
lace  of  the  earth  would  embrace  with  one  common  consent, 
and  with  one  mind,  a  single  and  simple  religion,  at  the  first 
mstructions  which  should  be  given  by  a  single  preaching. 
And  when  I  asked  him  if  it  would  be  the  reUgion  of  Jesqs 
Christ,  or  that  of  Mahomet?  he  aswered,  ** rfeitber  oqo 
nor  the  other ;  but  a  third,  which  will  not  greatly  differ 
from  pogontsm."    These  words  I  heard  with  so  much  ii^ 
dignation,  that  since  that  time  I  have  always  bated  him  i 
I  fook  upon  him  as  a  dangerous  viper ;  and  I  cannot  think 
of  him  without  abhorrence.' 

The  pious  writer  of  this  account  is  too  videntjy  agita- 
ted :  he  might  perhaps,  have  beatowed  a  smile  or  pity  or 
contempt ;  iNit  the  bigots  and  fanatics  are  not  lesa  insano 
than  the  impious  themselves. 

It  was  when  Pletho  died  full  of  years  and  honours,  that 
the  malice  of  his  enemies  collected  all  its  venom.  A  dr- 
cumstaneo  that  seems  to  prove  that  his  abilities  must  hafo 
been  great  indeed  to  have  kept  such  crowds  silent :  and  it 
is  not  improbable,  this  scheme  of  impiety  was  less  im|HOQi 
than  some  people  imagined.  Not  a  few  catholic  writen 
lament  that  his  book  was  buret,  and  greatly  regret  the  loss 
of  Pletho's  work ;  which,  they  say,  was  not  meant  to  sub- 
vert the  christian  religion,  but  otaj  to  unfold  the  svstem  of 
Plato  and  to  ooUect  what  be  and  other  pbiloaopherabad 
.writbsn  on  nJuaoa  and  politics. 
8 
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or  hia  rolifioofl  •cfaeme,  the  reader  may  jodfe  by  thii 
■aniBuinracooaot.  The  general  title  of  the  voluine  ran 
Ibu :  *  This  book  treats  of  the  lawe  of  the  beet  fbnn  of 
foiremnient,  and  what  all  men  must  observe  in  their  public 
and  private  stations,  to  live  together  in  the  most  perfect, 
the  moet  innocent,  and  the  most  happy  manner.  The 
whole  was  divided  into  three  books.  The  titles  of  the 
chapters  where  paganism  was  openly  inculcated,  are  r^ 
ported  by  G^nnadius,  who  condemned  it  to  the  flames,  but 
who  has  iKM  thought  proper  to  enter  into  the  manner  of  lus 
arjfumenis,  Sec.  The  miniety  and  the  extravagance  of 
this  new  legislalor  appeared  above  all,  in  the  articles  which 
eoncereed  religion.  He  acknowledges  a  plurality  of  gods ; 
some  superior,  whom  he  placed  above  the  heavens ;  and 
the  others  inferior,  on  this  side  the  heavens.  The  first 
existing  from  the  remotest  antiquity ;  the  others  younger, 
and  of  different  a^s.  He  gave  a  king  to  all  these  gods ; 
and  he  called  him  ZEYX,  or  Jupiier,  as  the  pagans  named 
this  power  formerly.  According  to  him,  the  stars  had  a 
■oul ;  the  demons  were  not  malignant  spiriu ;  and  the  world 
was  eternal.  He  established  polygamv,  and  was  even  in- 
clined to  a  community  of  women.  All  his  work  was  filled 
with  such  reveries,  and  with  not  a  few  impieties,  which 
my  pious  author  will  not  venture  to  give. 

What  the  intentions  of  Pletho  were,  it  would  be  rash  to 
determine.  If  the  work  was  only  an  arrancement  of  pa- 
ganism, or  the  platonic  philosophy,  it  might  tiave  been  an 
mnocent,  if  not  a  curious  volume.  He  was  learned  and  hu- 
mane, and  had  not  passed  his  life  entirely  in  the  solitaiy 
recesses  of  his  study. 

To  stra'm  human  curiosity  to  the  utmost  fimita  of  human 
credibility,  a  modem  P/<cAo  has  s risen  in  Mr  Thomas  T^ 
lor,  who,  consonant  to  the  platonic  philosophy,  at  the  pre- 
sent day  religiously  professes  poljftham!  At  the  close 
of  the  eifhteenth  century,  be  it  recorded,  were  published 
many  voJuroes,  in  whicli  the  author  affects  to  avow  himself 
a  sealooa  Platonist,  and  asserts  he  can  prove  that  the 
christian  religion  is  a  <  bastardized  and  barbarized  Platon- 
ism !'  The  divinities  of  Plato  are  the  divinities  to  be 
adored,  and  we  are  to  be  taught  to  call  God  Jupiter ;  the 
Virgin,  Venus;  and  Christ,  Cupid!  And  the  Iliad  of 
Homer  allegorized,  is  converted  into  a  Greek  bible  of  the 
arcana  of  nature !  Extraordinary  as  this  Uterary  lunacy 
naay  appear,  we  must  observe,  that  it  stands  not  singular 
in  itie  annaJsof  the  history  of  the  human  mind.  The  Flo- 
rentine academy  which  Cosmo  founded,  had,  no  doubt, 
•ome  classical  enthusiasU ;  but  who,  perhaps  according  to 
the  political  character  of  their  country,  were  prudent  and 
reserved.  The  platonic  furor,  however,  appears  to  have 
reached  other  countries.  The  following  remarkable  anec- 
dote has  been  eiven  by  St.  Foix,  in  liis  *  Essais  histori- 
ques  sur  Paris.^  In  the  reign  of  Louis  XII,  a  scholar 
named  Hemon  de  la  Fosse,  a  native  of  Abbeville,  by  coo- 
tinually  reading  and  admiring  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers, 
became  mad  enough  to  persuade  himself  that  it  was  im- 

e«sible  that  the  religion  of  siurh  great  geniuses  as  Homer, 
icero,  and  Virgil  was  a  false  one.  On  the  25f  h  of  Au- 
gust, 1508,  being  at  church,  he  suddenly  snatched  the  boat 
from  the  hands  m*  the  priest,  at  the  moment  it  was  raised, 
exclaiming;  <  what!  always  this  follv!*  He  was  imme- 
diatelv  seized  and  put  in  prison.  In  the  hope  that  be 
would  abjure  his  extravagant  errors,  they  delayed  his  pun- 
ishment ;  but  no  exhortation  nor  intreaties  availed.  He 
peraisted  in  maintaining  that  Jupiter  was  the  sovereign 
God  of  the  universe,  and  that  there  was  no  other  paradise 
than  the  Elsyian  fields.  He  was  burnt  alive,  after  having 
first  had  his  tongue  pierced,  and  his  hand  cut  off.    Thus 

Crished  an  ardent  and  learned  youth,  who  ought  only  to 
re  been  condemned  as  a  Bedlamite. 
Dr  More,  the  most  rational  of  our  modem  Platonists, 
abounds,  however,  with  the  most  extravagant  reveries, 
and  was  inflated  with  ecotism  and  enthusiasm,  as  much  as 
an^  of  his  mystic  predecessors.    He  conceived  that  he 


hoM  an  intercourse  with  the  divinity  itself!  thai  he  had  been 
shot  as  a  fiery  dart  into  the  worid,  and  be  hoped  he  had 
bit  the  mark.  He  carried  his  sell^conceit  to  such  extra- 
vagance, that  he  thought  his  urine  smelt  like  violets,  and 
his  body  in  the  spring  season  had  a  sweet  odour;  a  per- 
fection peculiar  to  hiouelf.  Theae  visionaries  iadnlge  the 
■oat  fanci^  vanity. 

ASBCOOTBS  or  FAIBIOir. 

A  volonM  on  this  subject  might  be  made  v«ry  curious 
and  antartaiuQg,  for  otir  anoestan  ware  not  lass  vacillaft* 


mc,  and  perhaps  mora  capcicumsly  gruleai|uny  'fnwigPi 
infinitely  leas  taste  than  tae  present  generation.    W« 
phitosopher  and  an  artist,  aa  well  as  an  antiquary,  foe 
poae  such  a  work,  much  diversified  entevtainflBetf, 
some  curious  investigatiott  of  the  progress  of  the  aits 
taste,  wouU  doubtless  be  the  result :  the  si^bjeci  ochcrwiat 
appears  of  trifling  value ;  the  very  farthing  piacea  of  history. 

The  origin  of  many  fashions  was  in  the  endea< 
conceal  some  deforauty  of  the  mventor ;  hence  tlM 
mils,  hoops,  and  other  monstroua  devises.  If  a 
beauty  chanced  to  have  an  uneoiml  hip,  those 
very  handsome  hips,  woukl  kiad  them  with  that  &lsa 
which  the  other  was  compelled  by  the  unkindaeas  of  na- 
ture to  substitme.  Patches  were  invented  in  Engfawd  m 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI  by  a  foreign  lady,  who  in  ihia 
manner  ingeniously  covered  a  wen  on  her  neck.  VHien 
the  Spectator  wrote,  full-boitomed  wigs  were  iavenled  ky 
a  French  barber,  one  Duviller,  whose  name  they  perpeto* 
ated,  for  the  purpose  of  cooceaUag  an  elevation  in  tba 
ahouUer  of  the  Dauphin.  Gharlea  Vll  of  France  intro- 
duced  long  coats  to  hide  his  iU-made  legs.  Shoes  with 
very  king  points,  full  two  feet  in  length,  were  invented  by 
Henry  Plantagenet  Duke  of  Aniou,  to  conceal  a  large  ex« 
crescenoe  on  one  of  his  feet.  When  Fraacia  I  was  obli^ 
ed  to  wear  hb  short  hair,  owing  lo  a  wound  be  received  m 
bis  head,  it  became  a  prevailing  lashion  at  court,  Oiherv 
on  the  contrary  adapted  fashions  to  set  off  their  peculiar 
beauties,  as  IsabeUa  of  Bavaria,  remarkable  for  her  gaUan- 
try,  and  the  feimess  of  her  complexion,  introduced  tbe 
fashion  of  leaving  the  shouUers  and  part  of  the  neck  on- 
covered. 

Fashions  have  fi^oently  originated  from  drcumstanoea 
as  silly  as  the  following  one.  fsabelbt,  daughter  of  Phil^ 
11,  and  wife  of  the  Arehduke  Albert,  vowed  not  to  changa 
her  linen  till  Ostend  was  taken ;  this  siege,  unluckily  fcr 
her  comfort,  lasted  three  years ;  and  the  supposed  coloor 
of  the  archduchess's  linen  gave  rise  to  a  fadiionabte  colour, 
hence  called ^'/s6ea«,  or  Um  Isabella;  a  kind  of  whitisb- 
yellowMiingy.  Or  sometimes  they  originate  in  some  ten>- 
porary  event ;  as  after  the  battle  of  Sleenkirk,  where  tha 
allies  wore  larve  cnvats,  by  which  the  French  freoueotly 
seized  hold  of  them,  a  circumstance  perpetuated  on  the  me- 
dals of  Louis  XIV,  cravaU  were  called  Sieenkirks;  and  af> 
ter  the  battle  of  Ramillies,  wigs  received  that  denomination. 

Tbe  eouf<  in  all  ages  and  in  every  country  are  the 
deilers  i^  fashions,  so  that  all  the  ridioile,  of  vi^iich  th« 
are  so  susceptible,  must  fall  on  them,  and  not  upon  their 
servile  imitators  the  eatueas.  This  complaint  is  mada 
even  so  &r  back  as  in  1586,  by  Jean  des  Gaures,  an  old 
French  moralist,  who,  in  declaiming  against  the  feshiona 
of  his  day,  notices  one,  of  the  ladies  carrving  nurrers  /Ccsd 
to  their  wauta,  which  seemed  to  employ  their  eyes  in  per- 

Ktual  activity.  From  this  mode  will  result,  according  to 
nest  Des  Caures,  their  eternal  danmation.  *  Alas  (ha 
exclaims,)  in  what  an  age  do  we  live  ;  to  see  such  depravi- 
U  which  we  see,  that  induces  them  even  to  bring  into 
church  these  $eandalouM  mirrors  hangimg  ahmU  their  wcnsf .' 
Let  all  histories  divine,  human,  and  profane  be  consulted  ; 
never  will  it  be  found  that  these  objects  of  vanity  were  ever 
thus  brought  into  public  by  the  most  meretricious  of  the  sex. 
It  is  trae,  at  present  none  but  the  ladies  of  the  court  venture 
to  wear  them ;  but  long  it  will  not  be  bcCire  every  ctdzca's 
daughter,  and  every  female  eervant,  will  wear  them  !*  Such 
in  all  times  has  been  the  rise  and  decline  of  fashion ;  and 
the  abaurd  mimicry  of  the  dtixeHM,  even  of  the  lowf«t  clas- 
ses, to  their  very  rain,  in  straining  to  ri^  tha  mewed 
/asAa9n,has  mortified  and  galled  the  courtier. 

On  this  subiect  old  Camden,  in  his  remains,  relates  a 
story  <^a  trick  played  off  on  a  citizni,  which  I  give  in  the 
plainness  of  his  own  venerable  style.  <  Sir  Philip  Calthrop, 
purged  John  Drakes,  the  Aoemaher  t^  JVbnoidi,  in  ihe 
time  of  King  Henry  VIII,  of  the  jiroiui  Awnow  which  our 
peaftUhaoetuheof^gentUmaaCecia^  This  knight  bought 
on  a  time  as  much  fine  French  lawny  doth  as  shouM  make 
him  a  gown,  and  sent  it  to  the  tailor's  to  be  made.  John 
Drakes,  a  shoemaker  of  that  town,  cominz  to  this  said  tai- 
lor's, and  seeing  the  knight's  gown  cloth  laying  there,  lik- 
in2  it  well,  caused  the  tailor  to  buy  him  as  mndi  of  the 
same  cloth  and  |>rice  to  the  same  extent,  and  further  bade 
him  to  make  it  of  the  eame  faahioH,  that  the  hught  would 
have  kit  made  of.  Not  long  after,  the  knight  coming  to 
the  tapir's  to  take  the  measure  of  his  gown,  peroeiving  the 
like  cloth  lying  there,  asked  of  the  tailor  whose  it  wan  7 
duoth  the  tauor,  it  is  John  Drakes  the  ghxmaker,  who 
I  will  have  it  made  of  the  to^f-eamefnahiom  that  yefme  is  made 
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Hf!  "Wen!"  said  the  knicht,  'Md  good  time  be  it!  I 
will  have  mine  made  ai  fituofeuU  a»  the  ihean  can  make 
U"  "  It  shall  be  done !"  said  the  tailor ;  whereupon,  be- 
cause the  time  drew  near,  he  made  haste  to  6nish  both 
their  garments.  John  Drakes  had  no  time  to  go  to  the 
tajlor's  till  Christmas  dav>  for  serring  his  castomers,  when 
he  hoped  to  hare  worn  nis  gown ;  perceiving  the  same  to 
be  fuU  ofeutMt  began  to  swear  at  the  tailor,  for  the  making 
his  gown  after  that  sort.  *'  I  have  done  nothing,"  quoth 
the  tailor,  "  but  that  you  bid  me,  for  as  Sir  Philip  Cal- 
thorp's  garment  is,  even  so  have  I  made  yours !"  "  By 
my  latehet !"  quoth  John  Drakes,  *'  /  tmll  never  wear  gen^ 
Uenun^efaahionM  agcdnj^ ' 

Sometimes  fashions  are  quite  reyersed  iii  their  use  in 
one  age  from  another.  Bags,  when  first  in  fashiui  in 
France,  were  only  worn  en  diehabille;  in  visits  of  ceremo- 
ny, the  hair  was  tied  by  a  riband  and  floated  over  the 
moulders,  which  is  exactly  reversed  in  the  present  fashion. 
In  the  year  17S5  the  men  had  no  hats  but  a  little  chapeau 
de  bras ;  in  1745  ihey  wore  a  very  small  hat ;  in  1755  they 
wore  an  enormous  one,  as  may  be  seen  in  Jeffrey's  curi- 
ous '  Collection  of  Habits  in  all  Nations.'  Old  Putten- 
ham,  in  his  very  rare  work,  *  The  Arts  of  Poesie,'  p.  239, 
on  the  present  topic  gives  some  curious  information. 
*  Henry  VI fl  caused  his  own  head,  and  all  his  courtiers 
to  be  polled  J  and  his  beard  to  be  cut  short ;  before  that  time 
it  was  thought  more  decent,  both  for  old  men  and  young,  to 
be  ail  ahaoen,  and  wear  long  haire,  either  roundea  or 
square.  Now  again  at  thie  time  (Elizabeth's  reign,)  the 
young  gentlemen  of  the  court  have  taken  up  the  king  haire 
trayling  on  their  shoulders,  and  think  this  more  decent ; 
for  what  respect  I  would  be  glad  to  know.' 

When  the  fair  sex  were  accustomed  to  behold  their  lov- 
ers with  beards,  the  sight  of  a  shaved  chin  ''xcited  feelings 
of  horror  and  aversion ;  as  much  indeed  as,  in  this  less 
heroic  age,  would  a  gallant  whose  luxurious  beard  shouki 

'  Stream  like  a  meteor  to  the  troubled  air.* 

When  Louis  Vn,to  obey  the  injunctions  of  his  bishops, 
cropped  his  hair,  and  shavM  his  beard,  Eleanor,  his  con- 
sort, found  him,  with  this  unusual  appearance,  very  ridicu- 
lous, and  soon  yery  contemptible.  She  revenged  herself 
as  she  thought  proper,  and  the  poor  shaved  kmg  obtained 
a  divorce.  She  then  married  the  Count  of  Anjou,  after- 
wards our  Henry  II.  She  had  for  her  marriage  dower 
the  rich  provinces  of  Poitou  and  Ghiyenne ,  ana  this  was 
the  origin  of  those  wars  which  for  three  hundred  years 
ravaged  France,  and  cost  the  French  three  millions  of 
men.  All  which,  probably,  had  never  occurred,  had 
Louis  Vn  not  been  so  rash  as  to  crop  his  head  and  shave 
his  beard,  by  which  he  became  so  disgustful  in  the  eyes  of 
our  Q,ueen  Eleanor. 

We  cannot  perhaps  S3rmpathize  with  the  feelings  of  her 
majesty,  though  at  Cunslantinople  she  might  not  have 
been  considered  quite  unreasonable.  There  must  be  some- 
thing more  powerful  in  beards  and  muMtadune  than  we  are 
quite  aware  of;  for  when  these  were  in  fashion,  with  what 
enthusiasm  were  they  not  contemplated !  When  imtsto- 
chna  were  in  general  use,  an  author,  in  his  Elements  of 
Education,  published  in  1640,  thinks  that  *  hairy  Excre- 
menl,'  as  Armado  in  *  Love's  Labour  Lost'  calls  it,  con- 
tributed to  make  men  yalorous.  He  says,  *  I  have  a  fa- 
yourable  opinion  of  that  young  gentleman  who  is  euriouM 
in  fine  mvataehou.  The  time  he  employs  in  adjusting, 
dressing,  and  curling  them,  is  no  lost  time ;  for  the  more 
he  contemplates  his  roustachois,  the  more  his  mind  will 
cherish,  and  be  animated  by  masculine  and  courageous 
notions.  The  best  reason  that  could  be  given  for  wearing 
the  longest  and  largest  beard  of  any  Englishman,  was  that 
of  a  worthy  clergyman  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  *  that  no  act 
of  his  life  might  be  unworthy  <^  the  gravity  of  his  appear- 
ance.' 

The  grandfather  of  the  Mrs  Thomas,  the  Corinna  of 
Cromwell,  the  literary  friend  of  Pope,  by  her  account, 
'  was  very  nice  in  the  mode  of  that  age,  his  valet  being 
some  hours  every  morning  in  starting  his  beard,  and  curl^ 
ing  his  vhiskers ;  during  which  time  he  was  always  read 
to.'  Taylor,  the  water  poet,  humorously  describes  the 
great  variety  of  beards  in  his  time,  which  extract  may  be 
found  in  Grey's  Hudibras,  Vol.  I,  p.  SOO.  The  beetrdi 
■ays  Granger,  dwindled  gradually  under  the  two  Charles's, 
till  it  was  reduced  into  wkukers,  and  became  extinct  in  the 
reign  of  James  II,  as  if  its  fatality  had  been  connected 
with  that  of  the  house  of  Stuart. 

The  hair  has  in  all  ages  been  an  endleai  topic  of  the 


declamation  of  the  moralist,  and  the  favourite  object  of 
fashion.  If  the  beau  monde  wore  their  hair  luxuriant,  or 
their  wig  enormous,  the  preachers,  as  in  Charles  the  Se- 
cond's reign,  instantly  were  seen  in  the  pulpit  with  ihetr 
hair  cut  shorter,  and  their  sermon  longer,  in  consequence ; 
respect  was  however  paid  by  the  world  to  the  size  of  the 
ung,  in  spite  of  the  haxr-cutter  in  the  pulpit.  Our  judges, 
and  tin  lately  our  physicians,  well  knew  its  magical  eflfect. 
In  the  reign  of  Charles  11  the  hair-dress  of  the  ladies  was 
yery  elaborate ;  it  was  not  only  curled  and  frizzed  with  the 
nicest  art,  but  set  off  with  certain  artificial  curls,  then  too 
emphatically  known  by  the  pathetic  term  of  heart-breakers 
and  love-ioeks.  So  late  as  William  and  Mary,  lads,  and 
even  children  wore  wigs ;  and  if  they  had  not  wigs,  they 
curled  their  hair  to  resemble  this  fashionri>le  ornament. 
Women  then  were  the  hair-dressers. 

It  is  obaeryed  by  the  lively  Yigneul  de  Marville,  that 
there  are  flagrant  follies  in  fashion  which  must  be  endured 
while  they  reign,  and  which  neyer  appear  ridiculous  till 
they  are  out  of  fashion.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  III  of 
France,  they  could  not  exist  without  an  abundant  use  of 
comfits.  All  the  world,  the  grave  and  the  gay,  carried 
in  their  pocket  a  eoo^bo9  as  we  do  snuff-boxes.  They 
used  them  even  on  the  most  solemn  occasions :  when  the 
Duke  of  Guise  was  shot  at  Blois,  he  was  found  with  hia 
comfit-box  in  his  hand.  Fashions  indeed  have  been  car- 
ried to  so  extravagant  a  length  as  to  have  become  a  public 
offence,  and  to  have  reouired  the  interference  of  govern- 
ment. Short  and  tight  nreeches  were  so  much  the  rage 
in  France,  that  Charles  Y  was  compelled  to  banish  thia 
disgusting  mode  by  edicts  which  may  be  found  in  Meze- 
ray.  An  Italian  author  of  the  fifteenth  century  supposes 
an  Italian  traveller  of  nice  modesty  would  not  pass  tbrou^ 
France,  that  he  might  not  be  offended  by  seeing  men 
whose  clothes  rather  exposed  their  nakedness  than  hid  it. 
It  is  ciirious  that  the  very  same  fashion  was  the  com- 
plaint in  the  remoter  period  of  our  Chaucer,  in  his  Par- 
son's Tales. 

In  the  reign  of  our  Elizabeth  the  reverse  of  all  this  took 
place ;  then  the  mode  of  enormous  breeches  was  pushed 
to  a  most  laughable  excess.    The  beaus  of  that  day  stuff* 
ed  out  their  breeches  with  rags,  feathers,  and  other  light 
inatters,  till  they  brought  them  out  to  a  most  enormooa 
size.    They  resembled  wool-sacks,  and  in  a  public  spec- 
tacle, they  were  obliged  to  raise  scaffolds  for  the  seats  of 
those  ponderous  beaus.    To  accord  with  this  fantastical 
taste  the  ladies  invented  large  hoop  farthingales.     Two 
lovers  aside  could  surely  never  have  taken  one  another  by 
the  hand.    In  a  precedmg  reign  the  fashion  ran  on  squar»> 
toes ;  insomuch  that  a  proclamation  was  issued  that  no 
person  should  wear  shoes  above  six  inches  square  at  the 
toes !    Then  succeeded  picked-pointed  shoes  1    The  na- 
tion was  again,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  put  under  the 
royal  authority.    <  In  that  time,'  says  honest  John  Stowo, 
*  he  was  held  the  greatest  gallant  that  had  the  deeper 
imffe  and  longest  raxner:  the  offence  to  the  eye  of  the  one 
and  hurt  unto  the  lire  of  the  subject  that  come'by  the  other : 
this  caused  her  Mnjestie  to  make  proclamation  against 
them  bothf  and  to  pteie  sdected  grave  citizens  at  every  gate^ 
to  cut  the  rtiffiSf  and  break  the  rapier  points  of  all  passen- 
gers that  exceeded  a  yeard  in  length  of  their  rapiers,  and 
a  nayle  of  a  yeard  in  depth  of  their  ruffes.'    These  *  grave 
citizens,'  at  every  gate  catting  the  ruffes  and  breaking  the 
rapiers,  must  doubtless  have  encountered  in  their  ludicrous 
employment  some  stubborn  opposition;  but  this  regula** 
tion  was,  in  the  spirit  of  that  age,  despotic  and  effectual. 
The  late  Emperor  of  Rusfda  ordered  the  soldiers  to  stop 
every  passenger  who  wore  pantaloons,  and  with  their 
hangers  to  cut  off,  upon  the  leg,  the  offending  part  of  these 
superfluous  breeches;   so  that  a  man's  legs  depended 
greatly  on  the  adroitness  and  humanity  of  a  Rubs  or  a 
Cossack ;  however  this  war  ajfainst  pantaloons  was  very 
successful,  and  obtained  a  complete  triumph  in  favour  of 
the  breedus  in  the  course  of  the  week. 

A  shameful  eztrayagance  in  dress  has  been  a  most  ye- 
nerable  folly.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  11,  their  dress  waa 
sumptuous  oeyond  belief.  Sir  John  Arundel  had  a  change 
of  no  less  than  52  new  suits  of  cloth  of  gold  tissue.  The 
prelates  indulged  in  all  the  ostentatious  luxury  of  dress. 
Chaucer  says,  they  had  *  chaunge  of  clothing  eyerie  daie. 
Brantome  records  of  Elizabeth,  dueen  of  Philip  IT,  of 
Spain,  that  she  never  wore  a  gown  twice ;  this  was  told  him 
by  her  majesty's  own  fatZtmr,  who  from  a  poor  man  soon 
became  as  rich  as  any  one  he  knew.  Our  own  Elisabeth 
left  no  lees  than  three  thousand  different  habits  in  her  ward- 
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gobe  when  she  disd.  She  was  poeseflsed  of  the  dreasei  of 
idl  countries. 

The  catholic  religion  has  ever  considered  the  pomp  of 
the  clerical  habit  as  not  the  iritffhteat  part  of  tta  religious 
eeremomes ;  their  devotion  is  addressed  to  the  eye  or  the 
people.  In  the  reign  of  oar  catholic  Ctoeen  Mary,  the 
dress  of  a  priest  was  oostlj  indeed ;  and  the  sarcastic  and 
good4innioared  Fuller  gives,  in  his  Worthies,  the  will  of 
a  priest,  to  show  the  wardrobe  of  men  of  his  order,  and 
desires  that  the  priest  may  not  be  jeered  for  the  gallantiT 
of  ^s  splendid  apparel.  He  bequeaths  to  various  parisft 
churches  and  persons,  *  My  vestment  of  crimson  satin— 
my  vestment  of  crimson  velvet^-4ny  stole  and  fanon  set 
with  pearl—Hny  black  gown  faced  with  taffeta,  &c.' 

Chaucer  has  minutely  detailed  in  *  The  Persone's  Tale,' 
the  grotesque  and  the  costly  fashions  of  his  day :  and  the 
simplicity  of  the  venerable  satirist  will  interest  the  anti- 

Suary  and  the  philosopher.  Much,  and  curiously,  have 
is  caustic  severity  or  lenient  humour  descanted  on  the 
*  moche  superfluitee,'  and  *  wast  of  cloth  in  vanitee,'  as 
well  as  *  the  disordinate  seantnesse.'  In  the  spirit  of  the 
good  old  times  he  calculates  *  the  costs  of  the  embrouding 
or  embroidering;  endenting  or  baring;  ounding  or  wavv; 
paling  or  imitating  pales;  and  winding  or  bending;  tne 
eostlewe  farring  in  the  gounes;  so  much  pounsouing  of 
ehesel  to  maken  holes  (that  is  punched  with  a  bodkin ;)  so 
moche  dagging  of  sheres  (cuttwg  into  slips ;)  with  thesu- 
perfluitee  m  lensih  of  the  gounes  tratlmg  in  the  dong  and 
m  the  myre,  on  norse  and  eke  on  foot,  as  wel  of  man  as  of 
woman— that  all  thilke  trailing,'  be  verily  believes,  which 
wastes,  consumes,  wears  threadbare,  and  is  rotten  with 
dong,  are  all  to  the  damage  of  *  the  poor  folk,'  who  might 
be  dothed  only  out  of  the  flounces  and  draggle4ail8  of 
diese  children  of  vanity.  But  then  his  Parson  is  not  less 
bitter  against  *  the  horrible  diaordiniU  seantnesse  of  cloth- 
ing/ and  very  copiously  he  describes,  though  perhaps  in 
terms,  and  with  a  humour  too  coarse  tor  me  to  transcribe, 
the  consequences  of  these  very  tight  dresses.  Or  these 
persons,  among  other  offensive  matters,  he  sees  *  the  but- 
tokkes  behind  as  if  they  were  the  hinder  part  of  a  sheape 
in  the  ful  of  the  mone.'  He  notices  one  of  the  most  gro- 
tesque of  all  modes ;  that  one  they  then  had  of  wearing  a 
pani*eok>ored  dress ;  one  stocking,  part  white  and  part 
red ;  so  that  they  looked  as  if  they  bad  been  flayed ;  or 
white  and  blue ;  or  white  and  bladt :  or  black  and  red ; 
that  this  varietv  of  colours  seems  as  if  their  members  had 
been  corrupted  by  St  Anthony's  fire,  or  by  cancer,  or 
other  mischance ! 

The  modes  of  dress  during  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries  were  so  various  and  ridiculous,  that  they 
afforded  perpetual  food  for  the  eager  satirist.  Extrava- 
gant as  some  of  our  fashions  are,  they  are  regulated  by 
a  better  taste. 

The  conquests  of  Bdward  III  introduced  the  French 
fashions  into  England ;  and  the  Scotch  adopted  them  by 
their  alliances  with  the  French  court,  and  close  intercourse 
with  that  nation. 

Walsingbam  dates  the  introduction  of  Frendi  fashions 
smong  us,  from  the  taking  of  Calais  in  1347 ;  bat  we  ap- 
pear to  have  possessed  such  a  rage  for  imitation  in  dress, 
that  an  English  beau  was  actually  a  fantastical  compound 
of  all  the  fashions  of  Europe,  ana  even  Asia,  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth.  In  Chaucers  time  the  prevalence  of  French 
fashions  was  a  common  topic  with  our  satirist ;  and  he  no- 
tices the  affectation  of  oor  female  citizens  in  speaking  the 
French  language :  a  stroke  of  satire  which,  alter  more 
than  four  centuries,  is  not  yet  obsolete.  A  superior  edu- 
cation, and  a  reskience  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  begin 
however,  to  give  another  character  to  the  daughters  of 
oilr  citizens.  In  the  prologue  to  the  Prioresse,  Chaucer 
has  these  humorous  tines  :— 

Eniewned  In  her  vofce  full  seemly. 
And  French  she  nake  Aill  feteoutiy ; 
After  the  Scole  of  Stratfonl  st  Bowo, 
The  French  of  Paris  was  to  her  unkoowe. 

A  bean  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV  has  been  made  out  by 
die  laborious  Henry.  I  shall  only  observe,  that  they  wore 
then  longHiointed  shoes  to  such  an  immoderate  lenpi,  that 
thev  could  not  walk  tih  they  were  fastened  to  theur  knees 
Witn  diains.  Luxury  improving  on  this  ridiculous  mode, 
these  chains  the  English  bean  of  the  fourteenth  century 
had  made  of  gokl  and  silver ;  hot  the  grotesque  fiishion  did 
Bot  flnish  here ;  for  the  tops  of  their  shoes  were  carved  in 


the  manner  of  a  church  window.    The  ladies  of  that  pe> 
riod  were  not  less  fantastical. 

The  wild  variety  of  dresses  worn  m  the  reign  of  Hcnr^ 
VlII,  is  alluded  to  in  a  print  of  a  naked  Engfishman  bolt- 
ing a  piece  or  cloth  hanging  on  his  right  arm,  and  a  pair  of 
shears  in  his  left  nand.  It  was  mventeil  1^  Andrew 
fiorde^  a  facetious  wit  of  those  days.  The  print  bears  th» 
followmg  inscription  :— 

I  am  an  EngUsbmao,  and  naked  1  stand  bars, 
Musing  In  my  mind,  what  rayment  I  shall  were ; 
For  now  I  will  were  this,  sou  now  I  will  were  Uist, 
And  now  I  will  were,  whel  I  cannot  tell  what. 

At  a  lower  period,  about  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  we  ara 
presented  with  a  curious  picture  oC  a  man  ^  fkfiiion.  I 
make  this  extract  from  Puttenham's  very  scarce  work  Oft 
The  Art  of  Poetry,  p.  S60.  This  author  was  a  travelled 
courtier,  and  has  interspersed  his  curious  work  with  many 
lively  anecdotes,  and  correct  pictures  of  the  times.^Thtt 
is  his  fantastical  beau  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  '  May  it 
not  seeme  enough  for  a  courtier  to  know  how  to  wtart  a 
ftmker  and  vH  hn»  mpt  aflaunt ;  hii  dvain  en  tekarpe ;  a 
straight  6ttalcin,  td  Inglue ;  a  loose  a  la  Twqtuaqut ;  tha 
cape  aUa  Spamota;  the  breech  a  ta  Acn^ois,  and  by 
twentie  maner  of  new^ashioned  garments,  to  disguise  hm 
body  and  bis  face  with  as  many  countenances,  wEereof  it 
seems  there  be  roanv  that  make  a  very  arte  and  studie, 
who  can  show  himseife  most  fine,  I  will  not  say  most  foot* 
ish  or  ridiculous.'  So  that  a  beau  of  those  times  wore  in 
the  same  dress  a  grotesque  mixture  of  all  the  fashbns  in 
the  worid.  About  the  same  period  the  isa  ran  in  a  diffe> 
rent  course  in  France.  There,  fashion  consisted  in  an 
affected  nei^igence  of  dress ;  for  Montaigne  honestly  la- 
ments in  Book  i,  Cap.  25--^  I  have  never  yet  been  apt  to 
imitate  the  negligent  garb  which  is  yet  observable  among 
the  ifoung  men  of  our  time ;  to  wear  my  doak  on  out  s^eiil- 
der,  my  bonnet  on  one  tide,  and  one  ttoeking  in  something 
mors  dttorder  than  the  other,  meant  to  express  a  manly  dia- 
dain  of  such  exotic  ornaments,  and  a  contempt  of  art.' 

The  fashions  of  the  Elizabethan  age  have  been  chroni- 
cled by  honest  John  Stowe.  Stowe  was  originaJly  a  tailor 
and  when  he  laid  down  the  shears  and  tomt  up  tbepen, 
the  taste  and  curiosity  for  dress  was  still  retained.  He  is 
the  grave  chronicler  of  ousters  not  grave.  The  chrono)^ 
sy  of  ruffs,  and  tufted  tattetas ;  the  revolution  of  steel  p»» 
king-eticks,  instead  of  the  bono  or  wood  used  by  the  laun- 
dresses ;  the  invasion  of  shoe  buckles,  and  the  total  rout 
of  shoe  roses ;  that  grand  adventure  of  a  certain  Flemish 
lady,  who  introduced  the  art  of  starching  the  raffs  with 
a  yellow  tinge  into  Britain ;  while  Mrs  Mountague  emu* 
lated  her  in  the  royal  Tavour,  by  proftenting  her  highness 
the  queen  with  a  pair  of  black*  adk  stockings,  instead  of 
her  cloth  hose,  which  her  majesty  now  forever  rejected ; 
the  heroic  adiievements  of  tne  Right  Honourable  Ed* 
ward  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  who  first  brought  from 
Italy  the  whole  mystery  and  craft  of  perfimiery,  and  costly 
washea ;  and  among  other  pleasant  things  besides,  a  pei^ 
fumed  jerkin,  a  pair  of  peri\mied  gloves  trimmed  with 
roses,  in  which  the  queen  took  such  delight,  that  she  waa 
actually  pictured  with  those  gloves  on  her  royal  hands,  and 
for  many  years  aAer,  the  scent  was  called  the  Bart  of  Ox- 
ford's Perfume.  These,  and  other  occurrenoes  as  meow- 
rable,  receive  a  pwleasaot  kind  of  historteal  pomp  in  theian* 
portant,  and  not  incurious,  narrative  of  the  anoqoary  and 
the  tailor.  The  toilet  of  Elizabeth  was  indeed  an  altar  at 
devotion,  of  which  she  was  the  idd,  and  all  her  miaitten 
were  her  votaries ;  it  was  the  reign  of  eoquetty,  and  th* 

gdden  aae  of  millinery !  But  ot*  grace  and  elfigajwe,  thay 
ad  not  the  sUghtest  feeling !  There  is  a  prim  by  Vertua, 
of  dueen  Elizabeth  going  m  a  proeeasion  to  Lord  Hub^ 
don.  This  procession  is  led  by  Lady  HuMdon,  who  na 
doubt  was  the  leader  likewlsa  of  the  ftshions ;  Jmi  it  b 
impossible,  with  our  ideas  of  graee  and  ooeolbrt,  not  to 
commiserate  this  uafortunata  laioyi  whose  staadiag^p  wwa 
ruff,  rising  above  her  head ;  whose  stays  or  boddica,  ao 
long  waisted  as  lo  reach  to  bar  kne«s,  and  the  dfcumfec^ 
enoe  of  her  largo  hoop  farthingale,  wmch  seems  to  eotkwa 
her  in  a  eapaaoos  tub,  mark  ner  out  ac  one  of  the  ssost 
mUaMe  martyf*  of  ancient  nodea.  The  amoroos  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  must  have  fo«nd  some  of  her  aaidls  nf 
honour  the  most  impregnable  fortificatioa  km  g^aat  s|HriK 
ever  assailed :  a  oeiip  <b  mem  waa  impossible. 

I  shall  traaaoribe  from  eld  Stowe  a  Tew  azitacu,  wtUdi 
may  amuse  the  reader : 

*  In  the  second  yeere  of  Qnnen  Elizabeth  15dO,  her 
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Mwtrifl  Mountagua,  preeented  her  maJestM  | 
«re's  sift,  a  pair*  djT  blaek  jift  knit  tMemg»y 


iiflbt 

fi>r  a  new  ya«re  .         . 

th«  which,  after  a  few  days  weaniif ,  pleaaed  her  faighnesa 
■o  well,  that  ahe  sent  for  Mistrie  Moantafue,  and  asked 
her  where  she  had  them,  and  if  she  could  oelp  her  to  any 
niore,  who  answered,  "I  made  them  very  carefully  of 
purpoee  only  for  voor  maiestie,  and  seeing  these  pImm 
you  so  well,  I  will  presently  set  more  in  hand."    "  Do  so^ 
(quoth  the  queene,)  for  tntfssd  /  like  MUk»  ttoekingt  so  welL 
beemuae  thejf  areplMttaU,  HtUjOnd  deiieole,  that  hmetforth  I 
wiU  wear  no  more  cloth  stockim^'— and  from  that  time  unto 
her  death  the  oueene  never  wore  any  more  doth  hooe,  but 
only  silke  stoMins ;  for  you  shall  understand  that  King 
Henry  the  Eight  did  weare  onely  cloth  hose,  or  hose  cut 
out  01  ell-broaide  taflaty,  or  that  by  great  chance  there 
came  a  pair  of  Spanitn  nOse  etoekine  from  Spain.    King 
Edward  the  Sizte  had  a  payre  of  long  Shnmieh  aiUseatoch' 
inge  sent  him  for  a  groatprStent.    Duke^  daughters  then 
wore  gowns  of  satten  or  Bridges  (Bruges)  upon  solemn 
dayes.    Cushens,  and  window  pillows  of  vrolvet  and  da- 
maske,  formerly  only  princely  furniture,  now  be  very  plen- 
teous in  most  atizens' houses.' 

*  Milloners  or  haberdashers  had  not  then  any  ^loMttm- 
broijfdered,  or  trimmed  with  gokl,  or  silke ;  neither  sold 
Bor  embroydered  girdles  and  hangers,  neither  could  thev 
make  anu  ooeAf  wah  or  perfume^  until  about  the  fifteenth 
yeere  or  the  queene,  the  Right  Honourable  Edward  de 
Vere,  Earl  or  Oxford,  came  from  Italv.  and  brought  with 
him  gloves,  sweete  baggee.  a  perfomeo  leather  jenin,  and 
other  pleasant  things ;  and  that  yeere  the  queene  had  a 
pair  of  perfumed  gloves  trimmed  onely  with  four  tufies,  or 
roses  of  coloured  silk.  The  <]ueene  trae  such  pleasure  in 
those  gloves,  that  she  was  pictured  with  those  poves  upon 
her  hmkleB,  and  for  many  vears  after,  it  was  called  "  The 
Earl  of  Oxford's  perfume.^ ' 

In  such  a  chronology  of  fashions,  an  event  not  less  im- 
portant surely,  was  the  origift  of  starching ;  and  here  we 
find  it  treated  with  the  utmost  historical  dignity. 

*  In  the  year  1564,  Mistris  Dinghen  "Van  den  Plasse, 
borne  at  Tmnen  in  Flaunders,  dau^ter  to  a  worshipful 
knight  of  that  province,  with  her  husband  came  to  London 
for  their  better  safeties,  and  there  professed  herselfe  a 
atareher,  wherein  ahe  escelled,imto  whom  her  owne  nation 
presently  repaired,  and  payed  her  very  liberally  for  her 
worke.  Some  very  few  of  the  best  and  most  curious 
wives  of  that  time,  observing  the  neatness  and  delicacy  of 
the  Dutch  for  whitmiess  and  fine  wearing  of  linen,  made 
them  cambrieke  ruffes,  and  sent  them  to  Mistris  Dinghen 
to  starche,  and  after  awhile  they  made  them  ruffes  of  lawn, 
which  was  at  that  time  a  stuff  roost  strange,  and  wonder- 
lull,  and  thereupon  arose  a  general  seoffe  or  by-word,  that 
riiortly  they  woukl  make  ruffes  of  a  spider's  web;  and  then 
they  began  to  send  their  daughters  and  nearest  kinswomen 
to  Mistris  Dinghen  to  leame  how  to  starche ;  her  usuall 
price  was  at  that  time,  foure  or  five  pound,  to  teach  them 
Iftow  to  starche,  and  twenty  shillings  how  to  seeth  starche.' 

Thus  Italy,  Holland,  and  France,  supplied  us  with 
such  fashions  and  refinements.  But  in  those  days  they 
were,  as  I  have  shown  from  Pottenham,  as  extravagant 
dressers  as  any  of  their  present  supposed  degenerate  de- 
aeeadanis.  Stowe  affords  us  another  curious  extract. 
*  Divers  noUe  personages  made  them  ruffes,  a  full  quarter 
ofa  yearde  deepe,  amftwo  lengthe  in  one  ruffe.  This  fa- 
^on  in  London  was  called  the  French  fashion :  but  when 
Engtishmen  came  to  Paris  the  French  knew  it  not,  and  in 
dension  called  it  the  English  nsonster.'  An  exact  parallel 
this  of  many  of  our  own  Parisian  modes  in  the  present 
day ;  and  a  circumstance  which  shows  the  same  rivatity 
in  fashion  in  the  reign  of  Eliabeth,  as  in  that  of  Oeorge 
the  Fourth. 

This  was«the  golden  period  of  cosmetics.  The  beaux 
of  that  dav,  it  is  evident,  used  the  aborotnable  art  of  paint- 
ing their  faces  as  well  as  the  women.  Our  old  comedies 
abound  with  perpetual  allusions  to  oils,  tinctures,  quint- 
essencuB,  pomatum*,  perfumes,  paint,  white  and  red,  Ite. 
One  of  their  prime  cosmetics  was  a  frequent  use  of  the 
bath,  and  the  application  of  wine.  Strati  quotes  from  an 
old  MS  a  recipe  to  make  the  fece  of  a  beantnul  red  colour. 
The  person  was  to  be  in  a  bath  that  he  might  perspire, 
and  afterwards  wash  his  face  with  wine,  and  <  so  should 
be  both  fairs  and  roddv.'  In  Mr  Lodge's  <  IlluslratioBS  of 
British  History,'  I  observe  a  letter  from  the  Eari  of 
Wwewsbury,  who  had  the  keeping  of  the  imlbrtimate 
Queen  of  Scots.  The  earl  notices  that  the  queen  bathed 
IB  wian,  aad  coopliiBp  oftha  espiMei  aod  raqnirat  a  fur* 


ther  aUowanoe.  A  learned  Scotch  professor  infomtd 
me,  <m  my  pointing  out  thispassase,  that  white  wine  was 
used  f9r  these  purpoees.  Tney  sliMimade  abath  of  milk. 
EMer  beauties  bathed  in  wine,  to  get  rid  of  their  wrinkles  ; 
and  perhaps  not  without  reason,  wme  being  a  great  astrii»> 
gent.  Oawrinkled  beauties  bathed  in  milk,  topreaerva 
thesofbess  and  sleekness  of  the  skin.  Our  venerabb 
beauties  of  the  Elizabethan  age  were  initialed  coquette* ; 
aiid  the  mysteries  of  their  toilette  might  be  worth  unveil- 
ing. 

The  reign  of  Charles  II  was  the  dominion  of  French 
fashions.  In  sooae  respects  the  taste  was  a  little  lighter, 
but  the  moral  effect  of  dress,  and  which-  nodoubt  it  has, 
was  much  worse.  The  dress  of  this  French  queen  waa 
very  inAimmatory ;  and  the  midity  of  the  beauties  of  iha 
portrait  painter.  Sir  Peter  Lely,  has  been  obeerved.  The 
queen  or  Charles  II  exposed  her  breast  and  shoulders  with- 
out even  the  glam  of  the  lighteat  gause ;  and  the  tucker 
matead  of  atanding  up  on  her  boeom,  is  with  liceniioni 
boMness  turned  down,  and  lies  upon  her  stays.  This  cu»i 
torn  of  baring  the  boeom  was  much  exclainied  against  by 
the  authors  of  that  age.  That  honest  divine,  Richard 
Baxter,  wrote  a  pre&ce  to  a  book,  entitled  *  A  just  and 
seasonable  reprenension  of  naked  breasts  and  shoulders.' 
In  167S  a  book  was  published,  entitled, '  New  instnictiona 
unto  ]routh  for  their  behaviour,  and  also  a  discourse  upon 
some  innovations  of  habits  and  dressing ;  against  powder- 
ing of  hair,  naked  breasts,  black  apota,  (orpatchea,)  and 
other  unseemly  cuatoma.'  A  whimsical  fasnion  now  pre- 
vailed among  the  ladies,  of  strangely  ornamenting  tneir 
faces  with  abundance  of  black  patches  cut  into  grotesque 
forms,  such  as  a  coach  and  horses,  owls,  rings,  sons, 
moons,  crowns,  cross  and  crosalets.  The  author  has  pre- 
fixed two  ladies'  heads ;  the  one  representmg  Virtue,  and 
the  other  Vice.  Virtue  is  a  lady  modestly  habited,  with 
a  black  velvet  hood,  and  plain  white  kerchief  on  her  neck, 
^th  a  border.  Vice  wears  no  handkerchief,  her  stays 
cut  low,  BO  that  they  display  great  part  of  the  breasts ;  and 
a  variety  of  fantastical  patches  on  her  face. 

The  mnovation  of  fashions  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11, 
were  watched  with  a  jealous  eye  by  the  remaina  of  those 
strict  puritans,  who  now  could  -only  pour  out  their  bile  In 
such  solemn  admonitions.      They  affected   all  possible 
plainneas  and  sanctity.    When  courtiers  wore  monstrous 
wigs,  they  cut  their  hair  short ;  when  they  adopted  hats, 
with  Inroad  (dumes,  they  dspped  on  round  black  caps,  and 
screwed  up  their  pale  religious  faces ;  and  when  ehoe- 
buckles  were  revived,  they  wore  strings  to  their  shoes. 
The  sublime  Milton,  perhaps,  exulted  in  his  intrepidity  of 
still  wearing  latchets  1    The  Tatler  ridicules  Sir  Willwm 
WhitlockefWr  his  singularity  in  still  affecting  them.  *  Thou 
dear  Will  Shoestring',  how  shall  I  draw  thee  ?  Thou  dear 
outside,  will  you  be  combing  vour  wii;,  playing  with  your 
box,  or  picking  your  teeth,  sc.    Wigs  and  snuff-boxes 
were  then  the  rage.    Steele'e  own  wis,  it  is  recorded 
made  at  one  time  a  considerable  part  of  hia  annual  expen- 
diture.   His  large  black  periwig  cost  him,  even  at  that 
day,  not  less  than  forty  guineas  !^We  wear  nothing  at 
present  in  this  degree  of  extravagance.    But  such  a  wig 
was  the  idol  of  fa^ion,  and  they  were  performing  perpet- 
ually their  worship  with  infmite  self-eoroplacency  ;    then 
conibing  their  wign  in  pobKc  was  the  very  spirit  of  gal- 
lantry and  rank.    The  hero  of  Richarrfson,  youthful  and 
elegant  as  he  wished  him  to  be,  is  represented  waiting  at 
an  assignation.and  describing  his  aofferings  in  bad  weather 
by  lamenting  that  <  his  wig  and  his  linen  were  dripping 
with  the  hov  frost  diasolvinff  on  them.'  Even  Betty,  Cla- 
rissa's lady's  maid,  is  described  as  <  tapping  on  her  snufl^ 
box,'  and  frequently  taking  snuff.    At  this  time  nothing 
was  so  monstrous  as  the  bead-dresses  of  the  ladies  in 
dueen  Anne's  reign ;   they  formed  a  kind  of  edifice  of 
three  stories  high ;  and  a  fashionable  lady  of  that  day 
much  resembles  the  mythological  figure  of  Cybelo,  too 
mother  of  the  gods,  with  three  towers  on  her  head. 

It  is  not  worth  noticing  the  changes  in  fashion,  unlen  to 
ridicule  them.  However,  there  are  some  who  find  amusa- 
ment  in  these  records  of  luxurious  idleness ;  these  thou- 
sand and  one  follies !  Modem  fashions,  till  very  lately  a 
purer  taste  has  obtained  among  our  females,  were  gene- 
rally mere  copies  of  obsolete  ones,  and  rarely  originally 
fantastical.  The  dreaa  of  aome  of  our  beaux  will  only  m 
known  in  a  few  yeara  hence  by  their  caricaturea.  In  1751 
the  droas  of  a  dmdy  ia  deacribed  in  the  Inapeclor.  A 
Uaek  velvet  coat,  a  grean  and  ailver  waistcoat,  yeHow  vel- 
vat  braachet,  tod  biae  itockhigs.    This  too  waa  tha  arm 
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of  bladt  nik  bre«diM ;  an  eHraonliuMT  noroltj,  afaiut 
whidi  *  WMM  frow«y  pMple  attempted  to  rmoie  op  wonted 
in  emohitioo.'  A  mtincal  writer  hat  described  a  buck 
about  ibrtj  years  afo ;  ooa  coald  hardly  baf«  suspected 
such  a  gieotleman  to  have  been  one  of  our  conteBmoraries. 

"  for  toe  arms. 


*  A  coat  oTUi^t  ffreen,  with  sleeves  too  small  for 
and  buttons  too  big  for  the  sleeves ;  a  pair  of  Mancfaesier 
fine  stufi*  breeches,  without  money  in  the  podcets ;  elonded 
silk  stockings,  but  no  legs :  a  club  of  hair  behind  larger 
than  the  bead  thai  carries  it ;  a  hat  of  the  site  of  sixpence 
on  a  Mods  not  worth  a  iarthing.' 

As  this  artide  may  probably  arrest  the  volatile  eyes  of 
my  fair  readers,  let  me  be  permitted  to  lelidtate  them  on 
their  improvement  in  elegance  in  the  ibnns  of  their  dress ; 
and  the  t^e  and  knowledge  of  art  which  they  frequently 
tzbibit.  But  let  me  remind  them  that  there  are  certain 
principles  independent  of  all  fashions,  which  must  be  cher- 
ished at  all  times.  Tadtns  remarks  of  Poppea,  the  con- 
sort of  Nero,  that  she  concealed  a  part  of  her  faee ;  to  the 
end  that,  the  imaginatkm  having  niller  play  by  irritating 
curiosity,  they  micht  think  higher  of  her  beauty,  than  u 
the  whole  of  ner  nee  had  been  exposed.  The  sentinwnt 
IS  beautifully  expressed  by  Tasso,  and  it  will  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  remember  it »— > 


*  Non  oopre  sue  bellene,  e  non  Pespooe.' 

I  condude  fay  preserving  a  poem,  written  in  my  youth, 
not  onl^jT  because  the  great  poet  of  this  age  has  honoured  it 
by  pladog  it  in  <  The  Ensiish  Minstrel^,'  but  as  a  me- 
BKMial  of  some  fashions  which  have  become  extinct  in  my 
own  days. 

STAinAS, 

Juddtttttd  Is  £(mm,  snftim'm^  het  nsC  fo  x\bsiI,  fe  Jnwdtn 
or  to  Omm,  6i(l  te  rrfrsoC  mfo  Ms  Cbimlry. 
Ah,  Laura !  quit  the  noisy  town^ 

Aad  Fashion's  persecuting  reign ; 
Health  wanders  on  the  breezy  down, 
And  Sdence  on  the  silent  plain. 

How  long  from  Art's  reflected  hues 
Shalt  thou  a  mimic  charm  receive  ? 

Bdieve,  my  fair !  the  faithful  muse, 
They  spoil  the  blush  they  cannot  give. 

Must  ruthless  art,  with  torturous  stool, 

Thy  artless  kwks  of  goU  deface, 
In  serpent  folds  their  diarms  conceal, 

Ana  spoil,  at  every  touch,  a  grace. 

Too  sweet  thy  youth's  enchanting  bloom. 
To  waste  on  midnight's  sordid  crews : 

Let  wrinkled  ate  the  night  consume  : 
For  age  has  out  iu  hoards  to  lose ! 

Sacred  to  love  and  sweet  repose. 

Behold  that  trellis'd  bower  is  nigh! 
That  bower  the  lilac  walls  endose, 

Safe  from  pursuing  ScandaPs  ejfe. 
There,  as  in  every  lock  of  gold 

Some  flower  of  pleasing  hue  I  weave, 
A  goddess  shall  the  muse  behold. 

And  many  a  votive  sigh  shall  heave. 

So  the  rude  Tartar's  holy  rite 

A  feeble  mortal  once  array'd ; 
Then  trembled  in  that  mortal's  sight. 

And  own'd  divine  the  power  he  made.* 

A  SKffATB  or  IKSVITS. 

In  a  book  intituled '  Inter6ts  et  MaxioMs  dee  Princes  et 
des  Etats  Souverains,  par  M.  Le  Due  de  Rohan;  Co- 
loipie,  1666,'  an  anecdote  is  recorded  concerning  the  Je- 
suits; so  much  the  more  curious,  as  neither  Puffendorf 
nor  Vertut  have  noticed  it  in  their  histories,  though  its  ao- 
thoritv  cannot  be  higher. 

When  Sigismond,  king  of  Sweden,  was  dected  king  of 
Pdand,  he  made  a  treaty  ^itb  the  states  of  Sweden,  fay 
which  be  obliged  himseli  to  pass  every  fifUi  year  in  that 
kingdom.  By  his  wars  with  me  Ottoman  court,  with  Mus- 
covy, and  Tartaiy,  obliged  to  remain  in  Poland  to  encoun- 
ter euch  powerful  enemies,  he  fiiiled,  during  6f\een  years, 
of  accomplishing  his  promise.  To  remedy  this  in  some 
shape,  by  the  advice  of  the  Jesuits,  who  had  gained  the 
aaocndaut  over  him,  he  created  a  senate  to  reside  at 

♦  The  Lama,  or  God  of  the  Tsrurs,  Is  composed  of  such 
fknll  msierlsis  sa  mere  morulity  i  contrived,  however,  by  the 
power  of  priesicrafk,  to  appear  Immoital ;  the  •ueresBfon  of 
Lames  never  fhiling ! 


Stodihdm,  composed  of  fertv  chonsn  jusuits,  to  < 
every  aflUr  of  state.    He  poblisbed  a  dcdaimiioa 
fkvour,  presented  them  with  leoers-patent,  ami 
them  wuh  the  royal  authority. 

While  this  senate  of  Jesuits  was  at  Dam 
a  fair  wind  to  set  sail  for  Stockholm,  he  puhlishod  an 
that  they  should  receive  them  as  his  own  royal  pen 
public  conndl  was  inwwdiate^  hdd.  GharKS,  tho  i 
Sigiemond,  the  prelaies,  and  the  lords,  leadvod  lo 
for  them  a  splendid  and  nsagnifioent  entry. 

But  in  a  private  council,  ihey  came  to  very  continiy 
reodmions :  for  the  prince  said,  he  ooold  not  bear  ihnt  a 
senato  of  priests  should  oommand,  inprefersnee  to  all  llie 
honoois  and  authority  of  so  many  prmoes  and  lords,  ■■• 
tives  of  the  country.  All  the  otMrs  agreed  wiA  ham  m 
rejectinf  this  holy  senate.  The  archbishop  roee,  nnd 
said,  *  Since  Sigismond  has  disdained  to  be  our  kiag,  wo 
also  mnst  not  acknowledge  him  as  sncb ;  ami  from  tkis 
moment  we  should  no  lonpr  consider  omsdvea  as  hm 
snl^ects.  His  authority  is  m  suspcnss,  because  he  has  bo- 
slowed  it  on  the  Jesuits  who  form  this  senate.  The  peo- 
ple have  not  yet  acknowledged  them.  In  tins  immtal  «f 
resignation  on  the  one  side,  and  assumption  of  the  other, 
I  anolve  you  all  of  the  fidelity  the  king  may  daim  from 
you  as  his  Swedish  sufajecu.'  When  he  had  said  ibis,  dm 
Prince  of  Bithynia  addressing  hhnsdf  to  Prince  Chorion, 
undo  of  the  king,  said,  <  I  own  no  other  king  than  yon  ; 
and  I  bdieve  )|rou  are  now  obliged  to  receive  us  as  yoar  af^ 
fectionato  subjects,  and  to  assist  i»  to  hunt  these 
from  the  state.'  All  the  others  joined  him,  and 
le«ljrMi  Charles  as  their  lawful  asonarch. 

Having  resolved  to  keep  their  declaration  for 
secret,  they  deliberated  in  what  manner  they  were  to 
oeive  and  to  precede  this  senate  in  their  entry  into  tim 
harbour,  who  were  now  on  board  a  great  galleon,  whidk 
had  anchored  two  leagues  from  Stockholm  that  they 
might  enter  more  magnificently  in  the  night,  when  the  fire- 
works they  had  prepared  wooM  appear  to  the  gieatot 
advantage.  About  the  time  of  their  reception,  *"  ' 
ChaHes,  aoeompanied  by  twenty-five  or  ihirry 
appeared  before  the  senate.  Whedmg  about  and 
a  caraod  of  diips,  they  discharged  a  voDey,  and  emptiod 
all  thdr  cannon  on  the  galleon  of  this  senate,  which  bod 
its  sides  |Merced  through  with  the  balls.  The  galleon  isn- 
mediately  filled  with  water  and  sunk,  without  one  of  iIm 
unfortunate  Jesuits  being  assisted;  on  the  contrary,  their 
assailants  cned  to  them  that  this  was  the  time  to  poifoim 
some  miracle,  such  as  they  were  accustomed  to  do  in  In- 
dia and  Japan ;  and  if  they  chose,  they  could  waft  on  tho 
waters! 

The  report  of  the  cannon  and  the  smoke  wbidi  tho 
powder  occasiooed,  prevented  either  the  cries  or  the  sub- 
mersion of  the  hdy  fathers  from  beint  observed  ;  and  ns  if 
they  were  conducting  the  senate  to  the  town,  Charles  en- 
tered triumphantly;  went  into  the  church,  where  they 
sung  TV  Demm;  and  to  condude  the  night,  be  partook  of 
the  entertainment  which  had  been  prepared  tor  this  ffi» 
fated  senate. 

The  jesuiu  of  the  dty  of  Stodiholm  having  come,  nboot 
midnight,  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  fathers  of  the  so* 
nate,  perceived  their  loss.  They  directly  posted  up  pla- 
cards of  exoommunicatiun  against  Charles  and  his  adher- 
ents, who  had  caused  the  senate  of  Jesuits  to  perish. 
They  solidted  the  people  to  rebel :  but  they  wore  soon 
expelled  the  dty,  and  Charles  made  a  public  pttffaatmm  of 
Lutheranism. 

Siffismond,  king  of  Poland,  began  a  war  with  Chnrleo 
in  1604,  which  tested  two  vesirs.  Disturbed  by  the  inva- 
sions of  the  Tartars,  the  Muscovites,  and  the  cfossacka,  a 
truce  wss  conduded ;  bm  Sigismoud  bwt  both  his  erowns, 
by  his  bigoted  attachment  to  Roman  Calhdi 


THE  lotkk's  BKAnr. 

The  foDowing  ule  is  recorded  in  the  HisCoricnl  Me- 
moirs of  Champagne,  by  Bougier.  It  has  been  a  fennir- 
ite  narrative  with  the  dd  romance  writers ;  and  the  prin- 
cipal incident,  however  ot^ectionafale,  has  been  displayed 
in  several  modsra  poems.  It  is  probable,  that  the  true 
history  will  be  acceptable  for  its  tender  nnd  amocoos  inci- 
dent, to  the  fair  reader. 

I  find  it  in  soeae  shape  related  by  Howd,  in  his  *  Fandnr 
Letters,*  in  one  addressed  to  Ben  Jonson.    Ho 


It  to  him  as  a  subject*  which  pemdventuio  you  mar 
make  use  of  in  your  wsy  ;•  sod  concludes  by  sayW.  *  In 
my  opmion.  which  vuts  to  voiirs,  this  b  choice  and  rich 
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■taff  for  you  to  put  upon  your  kM«i  and  make  a  curiout 
web  of.' 

The  Lord  De  Gouey,  Tawal  to  the  Count  De  Cbam- 
pai^e,  was  ooe  of  the  moet  accompliahed  voutbs  of  hie 
time.  He  loved,  with  an  ezceee  of  passion,  toe  lady  of  the 
Ijord  Du  Fayel,  who  felt  a  reciprocal  affection.  With  the 
most  pmfloant  grief  this  lady  heard  from  her  lover,  that  he 
bad  resoTvnd  to  aecompaoy  the  kini;  and  the  Count  De 
Champafoe  to  the  ware  of  the  Holy  Laod ;  but  she  would 
not  oppose  hie  wishes,  because  she  bcped  tliat  his  absence 
might  dissipate  the  jealousy  of  her  ousband.  The  time 
of  departure  having  come,  these  two  lovers  parted  with 
sorrows  of  the  most  lively  tenderness.  The  luy,  in  quit- 
ting her  lover,  presented  him  with  some  rings,  some  dia- 
monds, and  witn  a  string  that  she  had  woven  herself  of  his 
own  hair,  intermized  wiih  silk  and  buttons  of  large  pearls, 
to  serve  him,  according  to  the  fashion  of  those  days,  to  tie 
a  magnificent  hood  which  covered  his  helmet.  This  he 
gratefully  accepted. 

In  Palesiine,  at  the  siege  of  Acre,  in  1191,  in  gloriously 
ascending  the  ramparts,  he  received  a  wound,  which  was 
declared  mortal.  He  employed  the  few  moments  he  had 
to  live  in  writing  to  the  Ladv  Du  Fayel ;  and  he  poured 
forth  the  fervour  of  his  soul.  He  oniered  his  squire  to 
embalm  his  heart  after  his  death,  and  to  eonvejr  it  to  his 
beloved  mistress,  with  the  presents  he  had  received  from 
her  hands  in  quitting  her. 

The  squire,  faithful  to  the  djring  injunction  of  his  mas- 
ter, returned  to  France,  to  present  the  heart  and  the  pre- 
sents to  the  lady  of  Do  Fayel.    But  when  he  approached 
the  castle  of  this  lady,  he  concealed  himself  in  the  neigh- 
bouring wood,  till  he  could  find  some  favourable  moment 
to  complete  his  promise.    He  had  the  misfortune  to  be  ob- 
served by  the  husband  of  this  lady,  who  recognized  him, 
and  who  immediately  suspected  he  came  in  search  of  his 
wife  with  some  messace  from  bis  master.    He  threatened 
to  deprive  him  of  his  life,  if  he  did  not  divulge  the  occasion 
of  his  return.    The  squire  assured  him  that  his  master 
was  dead ;  but  Du  Fa  vet  not  believing  it,  drew  his  sword 
on  him.    This  man,  frightened  at  the  peril  in  which  he 
found  himself,  confessed   every  thing;  and  put  into  his 
bands  the  heart  and  letter  of  his  roaster.    Du  Fayel, 
prompted  by  the  fellest  revenge,  ordered  his  cook  to  mince 
the  heart ;  and  having  mixed  it  with  meat«  he  caused  a 
raffout  to  be  made,  which  he  knew  pleased  the  taste  of  his 
wife,  and  had  it  served  to  her.     The  lady  ate  heartily  of 
the  dish.    After  the  repast,  Du  Fayel  inquired  of  his  wife 
if  she  bad  found  the  ragout  according  to  her  taste :  she 
answered  him  that  she  had  found  it  excellent'    *  It  is  for 
this  reason,  that  I  caused  it  to  be  served  toyou,  for  it  is  a 
kind  of  meat  which  you  very  much  liked,     zou  have,  Ma^ 
dam,*  the  savage  Du  Favel  continued,  eaten  the  heart  of 
the  Lord  De  Coucv.'    But  this  she  would  net  believe,  till 
he  showed  her  the  letter  of  her  lover,  with  the  string  of  his 
hair,  and  the  diamonds  she  had  given  him.    Then  shud- 
dering in  the  anguish  of  her  sensations,  and  urged  by  the 
darkest  despair,  she  told  him— <  It  is  true  that  I  loved  that 
heart,  because  it  merited  to  be  loved ;  for  never  could  it 
find  its  superior ;  and  since  I  have  eaten  of  so  noble  a 
meat,  and  that  my  stomach  is  the  tomb  of  so  precious  a 
heart,  I  will  take  care  that  nothing  of  inferior  worth  shall 
ever  be  mixed  with  it.'    Gkief  and  passion  choaked  her 
utterance.    She  retired  to  her  chamber;  she  closed  the 
door  for  ever ;  and  refusing  to  accept  ofcoiMolation  or  food, 
the  amiable  victim  expired  on  the  fourth  day. 

TBK  RISTOR7  OV  ULOTKI. 

The  present  learned  and  curious  dissertation  is  compil- 
ed from  the  papers  of  an  ingenious  antiquary,  from  the 
*  Present  State  of  the  Republic  of  Letters,'  Vol.  X,  p. 
289. 

The  antiquity  of  this  part  of  dress,  will  form  our  first 
inquiry ;  and  we  shall  then  show  its  various  uses  in  the  se- 
veral ages  of  the  world. 

It  has  been  imagined  that  gloves  are  noticed  in  the  106th 
Psalm,  where  the  royal  prophet  declares,  he  will  cast  his 
dkes  over  Edom ;  and  still  farther  back,  supposing  them  to 
be  used  in  the  times  of  the  Judges,  Ruth  iv,  7,  where  the 
custom  is  noticed  of  a  man  taking  off  his  $hoe  and  givinj^  it 
to  bis  neighbour,  as  a  pledge  for  redeeming  or  exchangmg 
any  thing.  The  word  in  these  two  texts  usuall)[  translat- 
ed tho9  by  the  Chaldee  paraphrast  in  the  latter,  is  render^ 
•d  glove.  Casaubon  is  of  opinion  that  g/ooss  were  worn 
by  the  ChaHeani ,  from  the  word  here  mentioned  being  ex- 
plained in  the  Talmud  Lexicon,  the  obUdng  q/*  ike  hantl. 


But  are  not  these  mere  conjectures,  and  has  not  tba  Chal- 
dean paraphrast  taken  a  liberty  in  his  version  ? 

Xenophm  gives  a  clear  and  distinct  account  of  glaoee. 
Speaking  of  the  manners  of  the  Persians,  as  a  proof  of 
their  effeminacy,  he  observes,  that  not  satisfied  with  coverw 
ing  their  head  and  their  feet,  they  also  guarded  their  hands 
against  the  cold  with  Uddt  gkn>ee.  Homer,  describing 
Laertes  at  work  in  his  garden,  represents  him  with  gbfvee 
en  hie  kandat  fo  eeettre  them  from  the  fAems.  Korro,  an 
ancient  writer  is  an  evidence  in  &vonr  of  their  antiquity 
among  the  Romans.  In  lib.  ii,  cap.  65,  d^  Re  Rtutiea,  he 
says,  that  olives  gathered  by  the  naked  hand,  are  prefera- 
ble to  those  gathered  with  glovee,  Atherume  speaks  of  a 
celebrated  glutton  who  always  came  to  table  with  glooee 
on  his  hamu,  that  he  might  be  able  to  handle  and  eat  the 
meat  while  hot,  and  devour  more  than  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany. 

These  authorities  show,  that  the  ancients  were  not 
strangers  to  the  use  of  ghvee,  though  their  use  was  not 
common.  In  a  hot  climate  to  wear  gloves  implies  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  effeminacy.  We  can  more  cleariy 
trace  the  earhr  use  of  gloves  in  northern  than  in  southern 
nations.  When  the  ancient  severity  of  manners  declined, 
the  use  of  giovee  prevailed  among  the  Romans ;  but  not 
without  some  opposition  from  the  philosophers.  MueonhUt 
a  philosopher,  who  lived  at  the  close  of  the  first  century  of 
christiantty,  among  other  invectives  against  the  corruption 
of  the  age,  says  It  ieeham^ftd  that  genome  in  ptffeet  heaiih 
^ould  eioAe  their  hande  and  fe^  wUh  eoft  ana  hairy  eoveT" 
ringe.  Their  convenience,  however,  soon  made  the  use 
general.  Pliny  the  younger  informs  us,  in  his  account  of 
his  uncle's  journey  to  Vesuvius,  that  his  secretary  sat  by 
him  readv  to  write  down  whatever  occurred  remarimble ; 
and  that  ne  had  glovee  on  liis  hands,  that  the  coldness  of 
the  weather  might  not  impede  his  business. 

In  the  beginnmg  of  the  ninth  century,  the  use  of  ghvee 
was  become  so  universal,  that  even  the  church  thought  a 
regulation  in  that  part  of  dress  necessary.  In  the  reign 
of  Lewie  le  Ddbonnaire,  the  council  of  Aix  ordered  that 
the  monks  should  only  wear  glooee  made  of  sheep-skin. 

That  time  had  made  alterations  in  the  form  of  thb,  as 
in  all  other  apparel,  appears  from  the  old  pictures  and  mo- 
numents. 

QUnee,  beskies  their  origmal  design  for  a  coveruig  of  the 
hand,  have  been  employra  on  several  great  and  solemn 
occasions ;  as  in  the  ceremony  of  imseetkuree,  in  bestow- 
ing lands,  or  in  conferring  dignitife.  Giring  possession, 
by  the  delivery  of  a  glove,  prevailed  in  several  parts  of 
Christendom  m  later  ages.  In  the  year  lOOS,  the  bishops 
of  Paderbom  and  Moncerco  were  put  into  possession  of 
their  sees  by  receiving  a  ghve.  It  was  thought  so  essen- 
tial a  part  of  the  episcopal  habit,  that  some  abbots  in 
France  presuming  to  wear  gloves,  the  council  of  Poitiers 
interposed  in  the  affair,  and  forbad  them  the  use,  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  ring  and  sandals ;  these  being  pecu- 
liar to  bishops,  who  frequently  wore  them  richly  adorned 
on  their  backs  with  jewels. 

Favin  observes,  that  the  custom  of  blessing  glovee  at 
the  coronation  of  the  kings  of  France,  which  still  subsists, 
is  a  remain  of  the  eastern  practice  of  investiture  by  a 
glens.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  ceremony  is  re- 
corded. The  unfortunate  Oonradin  was  deprived  of  his 
crown  and  his  life  by  the  usurper  Man^fjrojf,  When  hav- 
ing ascended  the  scaffold,  the  injured  prince  lamenting  his 
hard  fate,  asserted  his  right  to  the  crown,  and  as  a  token 
of  investiture,  threw  his  glove  among  the  crowd,  entreat- 
ing it  might  be  conveyed  to  some  of  his  relations,  who 
would  revenge  his  desth.  It  was  taken  up  by  a  knight, 
and  brought  to  Peter  King  of  Arragon,  who  in  virtue  of 
this  glove  was  afterwards  crowned  at  Palermo. 

As  the  delivery  of  glovee  was  once  a  part  of  the  cere- 
mony used  in  giving  possession,  so  the  depriring  a  person 
of  them  was  a  mark  of  divesting  him  of  his  ofllce,  and  of 
degradation.  The  Earl  of  Carlisle,  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward the  Second,  impeached  of  holding  a  correspondence 
with  the  Scots,  was  condemned  to  die  as  a  traitor.  Wal- 
singham,  relating  other  circumstances  of  his  degradation, 
says,  *  His  spurs  were  cut  off  with  a  hatchet ;  and  bis 
glovee  and  shoes  were  taken  off,  &c.' 

Another  use  of  glovee  wss  in  a  duel ;  he  who  threw  one 
down,  was  by  this  act  understood  to  give  defiance,  and  he 
who  took  it  up,  to  accept  the  challenge. 

The  use  of  single  combat,  at  first  designed  only  foir  a 
trial  of  innocence,  like  the  ordeals  of  fire  and  water,  was 
in  succeeding  ages  practised  for  deciding  rights  and  pro* 
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per^.  ChaUeoging  by  tbe  ghite  ww  oootinuml  dofvn  to 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  u  appears  by  an  account  airen  by 
Spelman  of  a  duel  appointed  to  be  fought  in  Tothiu  Fielite 
so  the  year  1571.  The  dispute  was  concerning  eome 
lands  in  the  county  of  Kent.  The  plaintiffs  appeared  in 
court,  and  demanded  sincle  combat.  One  of  them  threw 
down  his  glove,  which  the  other  immediatelv  taking  up, 
carried  it  off  on  the  point  of  his  sword,  and  tbe  day  of 
fighting  was  appointed ;  this  sAair  was  however  adjusted 
by  the  queen's  judicious  interference. 

The  ceremony  is  still  practised  of  challenging  fay  afbvs 
at  the  coronation  of  the  kin^s  of  England,  by  his  majesty's 
champion  entering  Westmmister  Hall  completely  armed 
and  mounted. 

Challenguig  ^  the  gtov9  is  still  in  use  in  some  parts  of 
the  world.  In  Grermaoy,  on  receiving  an  afiront,  to  send 
a  giove  to  the  offending  party,  is  a  challenge  to  a  duel. 

The  last  use  ofglmtet  was  for  carrying  ue  Aoml,  whieb 
is  very  ancient.  In  former  times,  pnnces  and  other  great 
men  took  so  much  pleasure  in  canying  the  hawk  on  their 
hand,  that  some  of  them  have  chosen  to  be  represented  in 
this  attitude.  There  is  a  monument  of  Philip  tbe  First  of 
France  still  remaining ;  on  which  he  is  represented  at 
length,  on  his  tomb,  bwding  a  glem  in  his  Iwnd. 

Chambers  says  that,  formerly,  judges  were  forlud  to 
wear  giovet  on  toe  bench.    No  reason  is  assigned  for  this 

Kohibiiion.  Our  judges  lie  under  no  such  restraint;  for 
Ih  they  and  tbe  rest  of  the  court  make  no  difficulty  of 
receiving  ginws  from  the  shenfis,  whenever  the  session  or 
assise  concludes  without  any  one  receiving  sentence  of 
death,  which  is  called  a  maidtn  osstse  ,*  a  custom  of  great 
antiquity. 

Our  eufioQs  antiouary  has  preserved  a  singular  oaco- 
dote  concerning  gUvM.  Chambers  informs  us,  that  it  is 
not  safe  at  present  to  enter  the  stables  of  princes  without 
pulling  off  our  glanu.  He  does  not  tell  us  in  what  the 
danger  consists ;  but  it  is  an  ancient  established  custom  in 
Germany,  that  whoever  enters  the  stables  of  a  prince,  or 

g-eat  man,  with  his  glenm  on  his  hands,  is  obliged  to  for- 
it  them,  or  redeem  them  by  a  fee  to  the  servants.  The 
same  custom  is  observed  in  some  places  at  the  death  of 
.  the  stSLg ;  in  which  case  if  the  ^leest  are  not  taken  off  they 
are  redeemed  by  money  given  to  the  huntsmen  and  keep- 
ers. The  French  king  never  failed  of  pulling  off  one  of 
bis  ^bvss  on  that  occasion.  The  reason  of  this  ceremony 
seems  to  be  lost. 

We  meet  with  the  term  gUnfmrney  in  our  old  records ; 
bv  which  is  meant,  money  given  to  servants  to  buy  giovet. 
This  probably  is  the  origin  of  tbe  phrase  giving  a  pair  of 
giavee,  to  signify  making  a  present  for  some  favour  or  ser- 
vice. 
GKnigh  in  bis '  Sepulchral  Monuments'  informs  ue  that 

J  [loves  formed  no  part  of  the  female  dress  till  after  the  Re- 
ormation ;  I  have  seen  some  so  late  as  Anne's  lime  rich- 
ly worked  and  erabroklered. 

There  must  exist  in  the  Denny  family  some  of  the 
oldest  gloves  eitant,  as  appears  by  the  fcdiowing  glove 
aneodole. 

At  tbe  sale  of  tbe  Earl  of  Arran's  goods,  April  6th 
1759,  the  gtoves  ffiven  bv  Henry  VUI  to  Sir  Anthony 
Denny  were  sold  for  Sd/,  17s;  those  given  by  James 
I  to  his  son  Edward  Denny  for  2S/,  4s ;  the  mittens  given 
by  doeen  EUiabeth  to  Sir  Edward  Denny's  Lady.  S6/, 
4t ;  all  which  were  bought  for  Sir  Thomas  Denny  of  Ire- 
land who  was  deseendra  in  a  direct  line  from  the  great  Sir 
Anthony  Dsimy«  one  of  the  cxectiiors  of  tbe  will  m  Henry. 

KSLICS  or  SAUTTS. 

When  relics  of  saints  were  first  introduced,  the  relique> 
mania  was  universal :  they  bought  and  they  sold,  and 
like  other  collectors,  made  no  scruple  to  sIsaZ  Uiem.  It  is 
entertaining  lo  obserre  the  singular  ardour  and  grasping 
avklity  of  some,  to  enrich  themselves  with  these  religious 
morsels,  their  Uttle  discermeot,  the  curious  impositions 
of  tbe  vender,  and  the  cood  faith  and  sincerity  ot  the  pur- 
chaser. The  prelate  «  the  place  sometimes  ordained  a 
last  to  implore  Qod  that  they  might  not  be  cheated  with 
the  relics  of  saints,  which  he  sometimes  purchased  for  the 
hffAy  benefit  of  the  village  or  town. 

Ouilhert  de  Nogen  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  relics  of 
saints ;  acknowledging  that  there  were  maojr  false  ones 
as  well  as  false  legends,  he  reprobates  the  inventors  of 
these  lying  nurades.  He  wrote  his  treatise  on  the  oo- 
Msion  of  a  toolh  of  our  Lord's  by  which  tbo  monks  of  St. 


Medard  do  SoissoBS  pretsnded  to  opeimf  e  mimdsa.  Be 
asserts  that  this  prcientton  is  as  chimerical  as  that  of  if* 
veral  peraons,  who  believed  tbej  possmsiod  ilie  oave},  ami 
other  parts  leas  deeent  ot-^he  body  of  Christ ! 

A  monk  of  Bergsvinck  has  given  a  history  of  tbe  tna^ 
laiion  of  Saint  Lewio,  a  virgin,  and  a  martyr  t  her  relies 
were  brought  from  Bng^iand  to  Bergs.  He  eollecied  with 
religious  care  the  foas  from  his  brotbres,  especially  Irom 
the  conductor  of  these  relies  from  Eni^ano.  Aner  the 
historv  of  tbe  translation,  and  a  panegvrie  of  tbe  saint, 
he  relatee  tbe  miracles  performed  in  F'laiiden  mnee  tbe 
arrival  of  her  relics.  Toe  prevailing  passions  of  the  timea 
to  possess  fragm«its  of  saints  is  weUmarked,  when  tbe  ati- 
thor  partieulariaea  with  a  eertain  complacency  all  the 
knavish  modes  tber  oaed  to  cariy  off  loose  in  questSeo. 
None  then  objeeteo  to  this  sort  of  robbery;  becanse  tfaa 
gratification  el  tbe  reigning  paision  had' made  it  worth 
while  to  supply  tbe  demand. 

A  monk  of  Cluny  baa  given  a  history  of  the  timndofisa 
of  tbe  body  of  8t  Indaleoe,  one  of  the  eafiieat  Spanish* 
bishops  ;  written  by  order  of  tbe  abbot  of  St.  Jnaa  do  la 
Pemm.  Ha  protests  be  advances  nothing  but  &efs ;  bav^ 
ing  himself  seen,  or  learnt  from  other  witnesses,  aU  he  re- 
lates. It  wasnoCdifiSeult  for  him  to  be  vrell  informed,  ainee 
it  was  to  tbe  nonastry  oi  St  Juan  de  la  Peima  tbaStbe 
holy  relics  were  transported,  and  those  who  brougbt  tbea 
were  two  monks  of  that  house.  He  has  authratieated  faia 
minute  detail  of  circumstances  by  giviiy^  the  naaes  ef  per* 
sons  and  places.  His  account  was  written  for  the  greni 
festival  immediatelv  instituted  in  honour  of  this  translatioA: 
He  informs  us  of  toe  miraculous  nnnoer  by  wbicb  they 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  discover  tbe  body  of  this  biabep 
and  the  difierent  plans  they  concerted  to  cany  it  m* 
He  gives  the  itinerary  of  the  two  monka  who  aeeompamed 
the  holy  remains.  They  vrere  net  a  little  cheered  in 
their  long  ioume^  by  visions  and  miracles. 
Another  has  written  a  history  of  what  he  caKs  tbe  transla* 
tion  of  the  rrKcs  of  Saint  Magean  fo  tbe  moiiastry  of  Vill^ 
msgne.  TVonstoien  as  in  fact  only  a  scftened  iniiisssitai 
for  the  robbery  of  the  relics  oTiJm*  saint  committee  hy  two 
monks,  vrho  carried  tbem  off  secretly  to  ovich  tbeir  mon- 
asiery  ;  and  they  did  not  hesiutte  at  any  artifiee.  or  lie,  to 
complete  their  design.  They  thought  every  tbing  was 
permitted  to  acquire  theee  fragments  of  nortaHiy,  wbieb 
had  now  become  a  branch  of  commerce.  They  oven  re- 
garded their  possessors  with  a  hostile  sje.  Soeh  was  the 
religious  opinion  from  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth  ccsiitnry. 
Our  Canute  commissioned  hb  agent  at  Rome  to  pureAiafta 
Saint  AugnaHn^s  ann  for  one  hundivd  talents  of  s«lv«r 
and  one  of  gold !  a  much  larger  sum.  ofaeervea  Grtncer 
than  the  finest  statue  of  antiquity  would  have  then  sold  tar. 

Another  monk  describes  a  stimnge  act  of  devotion  at- 
tested by  several  cootemporarr  writers.  When  tbe  sainia 
did  not  readily  comply  with  the  prayers  of  ibsir  votariea, 
they  flogged  their  relics  with  rods,  in  a  spirit  of  impa- 
tience which  they  conceived  was  proper  to  make  tbtm 
bend  into  compliance. 

Tbeofroy,  abbot  of  Eplenac,  to  raise  oor  admiratioD 
relates  tbe  daily  ouraeles  perforaBod  by  the  relics  of  sainis, 
tbeir  ashes,  their  clothes,  or  other  mortal  spoils,  and  even 
by  the  iostrvmenta  of  their  martTrdom.  Be  ioveigiha 
against  that  luxury  of  oroameots  wnieh  was  MttlMd  im» 
der  a  religious  pretext ;  '  It  is  not  lo  be  supposed  that  the 
sainu  are  desirous  of  ouch  a  profusioo  of  geld  ami  ailver. 
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They  wish  not  that  we  should*  raise  lo  theiii  such  injftifi- 
cent  churches,  to  exhibit  that  ingemous  order  of  pdlait 
which  shine  with  gold  ;  nor  those  rich  ceilings,  nor  those 
altars  sparkling  wiui  jewels.  They  dcAre  not  the  purple 
parchment  of  price  for  their  writings,  the  liquid  geU  to 
embellish  the  letters,  nor  tbe  prscieus  sIoom  to  decorate 
tbeir  covers ;  while  yon  have  such  little  care  for  tbe  miiK 
isters  of  the  altar.*  The  pious  writer  has  ool  foirgocisa 
khnte^'m  this  partnerditp^ceouBt  with  tkt  seiaCt. 

Tbe  Roman  church  not  being  able  to  deny,  says  Beyle, 
that  there  have  been  false  relics,  which  have  operated  mirw 
acles,  they  reply,  that  the  good  inteotions  of  those  hc^ 
lieveiv  who  have  recourse  to  them  obtained  from  Ood  ihb 
reward  for  thear  good&ith !  In  the  same  spirit,  when  it 
was  shewn  that  two  or  three  bodies  of  the  saoM  saint  are 
said  to  exist  in  differsnt  placee,  and,  that  thstalbre  they 
all  could  not  be  authsntic ;  it  was  anawersd,  thai  they 
were  all  genuine !  for  Ood  had  multiplied  and  minailaaBhf 
reproduced  them  for  the  comfort  of  the  foitbful !  A  cwv 
I  ottsapeciaeAcfiheiDloieraiieeorfQod 
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WhtiQ  the  Reformation  wm  •proad  in  Lithuania,  Prince 
Radzivil  was  lo  affected  by  it,  that  he  went  in  person  to 
pay  the  pope  all  possible  honours.  His  holiness  on  this 
occasion  presented  him  with  a  precious  box  of  relics.  The 
prince  having  returned  homo,  some  monks  entreated  per- 
mission to  trj  the  effect  of  tliese  relics  on  the  demoniac, 
who  had  hitherto  resisted  every  kind  of  exorcism.  They 
were  brought  into  the  church  with  solemn  pomp,  and  de- 
posited on  the  altar,  accompanied  by  an  innumerable 
crowd.  After  the  usnal  conjurations,  which  were  unsuc- 
cessful, they  applied  the  relics.  The  demoniac  instantly 
recovered.  Tne  people  called  out  a  mxrade!  and  the 
prince,  lifting  his  bands  and  eyes  to  heaven,  felt  his  faith 
confirmed.  In  this  transport  of  pious  joy,  he  observed 
Uiai  a  young  gentleman  who  was  keeper  of  this  treasure 
of  relics,  smiwd,  and  by  his  motions  ridiculed  the  miracle. 
The  prince,  indignantly,  took  our  young  keeper  of  the  re- 
lics to  task;  who,  on  promise  of  pardon,  gave  the  follow- 
ing secret  inlelligence  concerning  them.  In  travelling 
from  Rome  he  had  lost  the  box  of  relics  ;  and  not  darins 
to  mention  it,  he  had  procured  a  similar  one,  which  he  had 
filled  with  the  small  bones  of  doss  and  cats,  and  other  tri- 
fles similar  to  what  were  lost.  Ke  hoped  he  might  be  for- 
given for  smiling,  when  he  found  thai  such  a  collection  of 
rubbish  was  idolized  with  such  pomp,  and  had  even  the 
^rtue  of  expelling  demons.  It  was  by  the  assistance  of 
this  box  that  the  prince  discovered  the  gross  impositions  of 
the  monks  and  the  demoniacs,  and  Raosivil  afterwards  be- 
came a  zealous  Uutberan. 

The  Elector  Frederic,  sumamed  the  totse,  was  an  inde- 
Citigable  collector  of  relics.  After  his  death,  one  of  the 
m*inks  employed  by  him,  solicited  payment  for  several 
parcels  he  had  purchased  for  our  icise  elector ;  but  tho 
limes  had  changed !  He  was  advised  to  give  over  this 
business ;  the  relics  for  which  he  desired  payment  they 
were  willing  to  rvfum  .*  that  the  price  had  fallen  consider- 
ably since  the  reformation  of  Luther ;  and  that  they 
would  be  more  esteemed,  and  find  a  better  markel  in  Italy 
than  in  Gerroanv! 

Stephens,  in  nis  Trait6  preparatif  a  I'Apologie  pour 
Heroaote,  c.  S9,  says,  *  A  monk  of  St.  Anthony  having 
been  at  Jerusalem,  saw  there  several  relics,  among  which 
were  a  bit  of  the  finger  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  sound  and 
entire  as  it  bad  ever  been  ;  the  snout  of  the  seranhim  that 
appeared  to  St.  Francis ;  one  of  the  nails  of  a  clierubim ; 
one  of  the  ribs  of  the  verlmm  earo  faehtm  (the  word  made 
flesh :)  some  rays  of  the  star  which  appeared  to  the  three 
kings  m  the  east ;  a  vial  of  St  Michael's  sweat  when  he 
was  fighting  against  the  devil ;  a  hem  of  Joseph's  garment, 
which  he  wore  when  he  cleaved  wood,  &c :'  all  of  which 
things,  observes  our  treasurer  of  retics,  I  have  brought 
very  devoutly  with  me  home.  Our  Henry  III,  who  was 
deeply  tainted  with  the  superstition  of  the  age,  summoned 
all  the  great  in  the  kingdom  to  meet  in  London.  This 
summons  excited  the  most  general  curiosity,  and  multi- 
tudes appeared.  The  king  then  acquainted  them  that  the 
great  master  of  the  Knights  Tenmlars  had  sent  him  a 
phial  containing  a  anudl  portion  of  the  preamu  blood  of 
ChriM  which  he  had  shed  upcm  the  cross  /  and  altetted  to 
be  genuine  by  the  seals  of  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  and 
others.  He  commanded  a  procession  the  following  day, 
and  tho  historian  adds,  that  tnotigh  the  road  between  St. 
PauFs  and  Westminister  abbey  was  very  deep  and  miry, 
the  king  kept  his  eyes  constantly  fixed  on  the  phial.  Two 
monks  received  it,  and  deposited  the  phial  in  the  abbey, 
*  which  made  all  Enriana  shine  with  glory,  dedicating  it  to 
God,  and  St.  Edward.' 

Lord  Herbert,  in  his  Life  of  Henry  VIU,  notices  the 
grecU/aU  of  the  price  ofrtUee  at  the  dissolution  <^  the  mon- 
asteries. *  The  respect  given  to  relics,  and  some  pre- 
tended miracles,  fell ;  insomuch,  as  I  find  by  our  records, 
that  a  piece  of  St.  AndrtvPe^gfTy  (covered  only  with  an 
ounce  of  silver,)  being  laid  to  pledge  bv  a  monastery 
for  forty  pounds,  was  left  unredeemecTat  tne  dissolution  of 
the  house ;  the  king's  commissioners,  who  upon  summder 
of  any  foundation  undertook  to  pay  the  debts,  refusing  to 
return  the  price  agnin.'  That  is,  tney  did  not  choose  to 
repay  ihe/orfy  jdowuIs,  to  receive  apMte  of  the  finger  of 
St,  Andrew. 

About  this  time  the  property  of  relics  suddenly  sunk  to  a 
8outb-«ea  bubble ;  for  snortly  after  the  artince  of  the 
Rood  of  Girace,  at  Boxley  in  Kent,  was  fully  open«l  to 
the  eyes  of  the  populace;  and  a  far-famed  relic  at  Hales  in 
Gluacestershire,  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  was  at  the  same 
time  exhibited.    It  was  showed  in  a  phial|  and  it  was  be- 
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lieved  that  none  could  see  it  who  were  in  mortal  sin ;  and 
after  many  trials  usually  repeated  to  the  same  person,  tba 
deluded  pilgrims  at  length  went  away  fully  satisfied.  This 
relic  was  the  blood  of  a  dueky  renewed  every,  week,  and 
put  in  a  phial ;  one  side  was  opaque,  and  the  other  irame* 
parent ;  tne  monk  turned  either  side  to  the  pilgrim  as  ha 
thought  proper.  The  success  of  the  pilgrim  depended  on 
the  generous  oblations  he  made ;  those  who  were  acan^ 
in  their  offerings  were  llic  longest  to  get  a  sight  of  the 
blood :  when  a  man  was  in  despair,  ho  usual^  becamo 
more  generous ! 

PERPETUAL   LA.MP8  OF  THE  ANCIENTS. 

No.  379  of  tho  Spectator,  relates  an  anecdote  of  one 
having  opened  the  sepulchre  of  the  famous  Roncrucius. 
There  he  discovered  a.  lamp  burning,  which  a  statue  of 
clock-work  struck  into  pieces.  Hence  the  disciples  of  this 
visionary  said,  that  he  made  use  of  this  method  to  show 
*  that  he  bad  re-invented  the  ever  burning  lamps  of  the 
ancients. 

Many  writers  have  made  mention  of  these  wonderfiil 
lamps  ;  Marville  appears  to  give  asatisfiictory  account  of 
the  nature  of  these  names. 

It  has  happened  frequently,  that  inquisitive  men,  exa- 
mining with  a  flambeau  ancient  sepulchres  which  had  been 
just  opened,  the  ht  and  gross  vapours,  engendered  by  the 
corruption  of  dead  bo<ues,  kindled  as  the  flambeau  ap- 
proaened  them,  to  the  great  astonuhment  of  the  specta- 
tors, who  frequently  cried  out  a  miraeU  !  This  sudden  in- 
flammation, although  very  natural,  has  given  room  to  be- 
lieve that  these  flames  proceed^  (rota perpetuallampe, 
which  some  have  thought  were  placed  in  the  tombs  of  tho 
ancients,  and  which,  tney  said,  were  extinguished  at  the 
moment  these  tomto  opened,  and  were  penetrated  by  the 
exterior  air. 

The  accounts  of  the  perpetual  lamps,  which  ancient 
writers  give,  has  occasioned  several  mgenious  men  to 
search  uter  their  composition.  Licetus,  who  possessed 
more  enidition  than  love  of  truth,  has  given  two  receiptn 
for  making  this  eternal  fire  by  a  peparation  of  certain 
minerals.  An  opinion  in  vogue  amongst  those  who  are 
pleased  with  the  wonderful,  or  who  only  examine  things 
superficially.  More  credible  writers  maintain,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  make  lamps  perpetually  burning,  and  an  oil 
at  once  inflammable  and  inconsumable ;  but  Boyle,  as- 
sisted by  several  experiments  made  on  the  air-pump,  found 
that  those  ]ights,which  have  been  viewed  in  opening  tombs, 
proceeded  from  the  coUision  of  fresh  air.  This  reasonable 
observation  conciliates  all,  and  does  not  compel  us  to  deny 
the  accounts. 

The  story  of  the  lamp  of  Rosicnicius,  even  if  it  ever 
had  the  slightest  foundation,  only  owes  its  origin  to  the 
spirit  of  party,  which  at  the  time  would  have  persuaded 
tne  worlo,  that  Rosicnicius  had  at  last  discovered  some- 
thing; but  there  is  nothing  certam  in  this  amusing  inven- 
tion. 

The  reason  adduced  by  Marville  is  satisfactory  for  bia 
day ;  and  for  the  opening  of  sepulchres  with  flambeaux. 
But  it  was  reserved  {or  the  modtem  discoveries  made  in 
natural  philosophy,  as  well  as  those  in  chemistry,  to  prove, 
that  air  was  not  only  necessary  for  a  medium  to  the  eiia- 
tenoe  of  the  flame,  which  indeeid  the  air-pump  had  aheady 
shown ;  but  also  as  a  constituent  part  of  the  inflammatioo, 
and  wiihout  which  a  body  otherwise  very  inflammable  m 
all  its  parts,  cannot  however  bum  but  in  its  snperfiees, 
which  alone  ia  in  contact  with  the  ambient  air. 

NAT17BAL  PBODVCTIONS  RKSEMBLINO  AmXITICIAI.  COM* 

POSITION. 

Some  stones  are  preserved  by  the  curious,  for  represent- 
ing distinctly  figures  traced  by  nature  alone,  and  witboul 
the  aid  of  art. 

Pliny  mentions  an  agate,  in  which  appeared,  formed  by 
the  band  of  nature,  Apollo  amidst  the  nme  Muses  hoUinjg 
a  harp.  Majolus  assures  us,  that  at  Venice  another  ti 
seen,  in  which  is  naturally  formed  the  perfect  figure  of  a 
man.  At  Pisa,  in  the  church  of  St  John,  there  is  a  sina- 
lar  natural  production,  which  represents  an  old  hermit  in 
a  desert  seated  by  the  side  of  a  stream,  and  who  boldi  in 
his  hands  a  smallbell,  as  St  Anthony  is  commonly  painted. 
In  the  temple  of  St  Sophia,  at  Constantinople,  there  was 
formerly  on  a  white  marble  the  image  of  St  John  the  Bapi 
tist  covered  vrith  the  skin  of  a  camel,  with  thb  only  imp«te 
fection,  that  nature  had  civen  but  one  leg.  At  Ravenna, 
m  Ihe  Church  of  St  Vital,  a  cordelier  u  seen  on  a  dusky 
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ttone.  lliey  found  in  Italy  a  marble,  in  which  a  crucifix 
was  80  elaborately  finished,  that  there  appeared  the  nailfli 
the  drops  of  blood,  and  the  wounds,  as  perfecllv  as  the 
most  excellent  painter  could  have  performed.  At  Sneil- 
berg,  in  Germany,  they  found  in  a  mine  a  certain  rough 
metal,  on  which  was  seen  the  figure  of  a  man,  who  car- 
ried a  child  on  his  back.  In  Provence  they  found  in  a 
mine,  a  quantity  of  natural  figures  of  birds,  trees,  rats,  and 
serpents ;  and  m  some  places  of  the  western  parts  of  Tar- 
tary,  are  seen  on  divers  rocks,  the  figures  of  camels,  hor- 
ses, and  sheep.  Pancirollus,  in  his  Lost  Antiquities, 
attests,  that  in  a  church  at  Rome,  a  marble  perfectly  re- 
presented a  priest  celebrating  mass,  and  raising  the  nost. 
Paul  III  conceiving  that  art  had  been  used,  scraped  the 
marble  to  discover  whether  any  painting  had  been  employ- 
ed :  but  nothing  of  the  kind  was  discovered.  *  I  nave 
seen,'  writer  a  friend,  *  many  of  these  curiosities.  They 
aio  ahoayt  helped  out  by  art.  In  my  father's  house  was 
a  gray  marble  chimney-pieco,  which  abounded  in  portraits, 
landscapes,  &c,  the  greatest  part  of  which  was  made  by 
myself.'  My  learned  friend,  the  Rev.  Stephen  Weston, 
possesses  a  very  largo  collection,  many  certainly  untouch- 
ed by  art.  One  stone  appears  like  a  perfect  cameo  of  a 
Minerva's  head  ;  another  shows  an  old  man's  head,  beau- 
tiful as  if  the  hand  of  Raphael  had  designed  it.  Both 
these  stories  are  transparent.    Some  exhibit  portraits. 

There  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  a  black 
•tone,  on  which  nature  has  sketched  a  resemblance  of  the 
portrait  of  Chaucer.  Stones  of  this  kind,  possessing  a 
sufficient  degree  of  resemblance,  are  rare ;  but  art  appears 
not  to  have  been  used.  Even  in  plants,  we  find  this  sort 
of  resemblance.  There  is  a  species  of  the  orchis  found  in 
the  mountainous  parts  of  Lincolnshire,  Kent,  &c.  Na^ 
ture  has  formed  a  bee,  apparently  feeding  in  the  breast  of 
the  flower,  with  so  much  exactness,  that  it  is  impossible 
al  a  very  small  distance  to  distinguuh  the  imposition. 
Hence  the  plant  derives  its  name,  and  is  called  tne  J7ee- 
4bi0«r,    Langhorne  elegantly  notices  its  appearance : 

*  See  on  that  flowret^s  velvet  breast. 

How  close  the  busy  vagrant  lies ! 
His  thin-wrought  plume,  his  downy  breast, 
Th*  ambrosial  gold  that  swells  his  thighs. 

*  Perhaps  hid  fragrant  load  may  bind 

His  limbs ; — we'll  set  the  captive  free — 
I  sought  the  living  bee  to  find. 
And  found  the  piaure  of  a  bee.* 

The  late  Mr  Jackson  of  Exeter  wrote  to  me  on  this 
subject :  '  This  orchis  is  common  near  our  seacoasts ;  but 
instead  of  being  exactly  like  a  bee,  it  i*  not  like  it  at  all. 
It  has  a  goaerai  resemblance  to  ti^y,  and  by  the  help  of 
imagination,  may  be  supposed  to  be  a  fly  pitched  upon  the 
flower.  The  mandrake  very  frequently  has  a  forked  root, 
which  may  be  fancied  to  resemble  thighs  and  legs.  I  have 
seen  it  helped  out  with  nails  on  the  toes.' 

An  ingenious  botanist,  a  stranger  to  me,  after  reading 
this  article,  was  so  kind  as  to  send  me  specimens  of  the 
fly  orchis,  opftrys  musciferaf  and  of  the  bee  orchis,  ophryn 

S pi/era.  "Their  resemblance  to  these  insects  when  in  full 
ower  is  the  most  perfect  conceivable ;  they  are  distinct 
plants.  The  poetical  eve  of  Langhorne  was  equally  cor- 
rect and  fanciful ;  and  that  too  of  Jackson,  who  diflered  so 
positively.  Many  controversies  have  been  carried  on, 
from  a  want  of  a  little  more  knowledge ;  like  that  of  the 
BBC  arehit  and  the  tly  ordaa ;  both  parties  prove  to  be 
right. 

Another  curious  specimen  of  the  plajrful  operations  of 
nature  is  the  mandrake ;  a  plant  indeed,  when  it  is  bare  of 
leaves,  perfectly  resembling  that  of  the  human  form.  The 
ginseng  tree  is  noticed  for  the  same  appearance.  This 
object  the  same  poet  has  noticed : 

*  Mark  how  that  rooted  mandrake  wears 

His  human  f'^et,  his  human  hands } 
Oft,  as  bis  shapelv  form  he  rears. 
Aghast  the  frighted  ploughman  stands.* 

He  closes  this  beautiful  fable  with  the  following  stanza, 
not  uoapposite  to  the  curious  subject  <^thU  article ; 

*  Helvetians  rocks,  Sabrina's  waves, 

Sdll  many  a  shining  pebble  bear : 
Where  nature**  studious  hand  engravee 
The  perfea  form,  and  leaves  it  there.* 

THE  POETICAL   OABLAND  Or  JULIA. 

Huet  has  given  a  charming  description  of  a  present 
made  by  a  lorer  to  hit  mistress ;  a  gift  which  romance  has 


seldom  equalled  for  its  gallantry,  ingenuity,  and  nofoltj. 
It  was  called  the  Garland  of  Julia.  To  underetand  too 
nature  of  this  gift,  it  will  be  necessary  lo  give  the  faistoor 
c^the  parties. 

The  beautiful  Julia  d'Angennes  was  in  the  flower  of 
her  youth  and  fame,  when  the  celebrated  Gostavus,  king 
of  Sweden,  was  making  war  in  Germany  with  the  most 
splendid  success.  Julia  expressed  her  warm  s>dmiration 
01  this  hero.  She  had  bis  portrait  placed  <m  her  toilettOi 
and  took  pleasure  in  decfarins  that  she  would  have  no 
other  lover  than  Gustavus.  The  Duke  deMontausier 
was,  however,  her  avowed  and  ardent  admirer.  A  short 
time  after  the  death  of  Gustavus,  he  seat  her,  as  a  new* 
year's  gift,  the  Poetical  OarUmd,  of  which  the  foUowing  m 
a  description. 

The  most  beautiful  flowers  were  painted  in  miniatura 
by  an  eminent  artist,  one  Robert,  on  pieces  of  vellum,  aU 
ot  an  equal  size.  Under  every  flower  a  sufficient  space 
was  left  open  for  a  madrigal  on  the  subject  of  that  flower 
there  painted.  The  duke  solicited  the  wits  of  the  time  to 
assist  in  the  composition  of  these  little  poems,  reserving  a 
considerable  number  for  the  eflfusioDS  of  his  own  amorous 
muse.  Under  every  flower  he  had  its  madrigal  written  by 
a  penman,  N  du  Jarry,  who  was  celebrated  for  beautiful 
writing.  It  is  decorated  by  a  frontispiece,  which  repre- 
sents a  splendid  garland  composed  or  these  twenty-oino 
flowers;  and  on  turning  the  pace  a  Cupid  is  painted. 
These  were  magnificently  bound,  and  inclosed  in  a  bag 
of  rich  Spanish  leather.  This  gift,  when  Julia  awoke  oo 
new-year's  day,  she  found  lying  on  her  toilette ;  it  was 
one  quite  to  her  taste,  and  successful  to  the  donor's  hopes. 

Or  this  Poetical  Garland,  thus  formed  by  the  bands  oT 
Wit  and  Love,  Huet  says,  *  As  I  had  long  heard  of  at» 
I  frequently  expressed  a  wish  to  see  it:  al  length  the 
duchess  ot  Uzez  gratified  me  with  the  sa^ht.  She  lock* 
ed  me  in  her  cabinet  one  afternoon  with  thui  garland ;  ahn 
then  went  to  the  queen,  aild  at  the  dose  oTthe  eveiung 
liberated  me.  I  never  passed  a  more  agreeable  afternoon? 

One  of  the  prettiest  inscriptions  of  these  flowers  ia  tbn 
following,  composed  for 

TBB   TIOLET. 

Modeste  en  ma  eouleur,  modeace  en  mon  s^or, 
Francho  d'ambition.  je  me  cache  sous  I*herbe ; 
Mais,  si  sur  votre  front  Je  puis  me  voir  un  JouT) 
La  plus  humble  des  fleurs,  sera  la  plus  supeibe. 

Modest  my  colour,  modest  is  my  place, 
Pleased  in  the  grass  my  lowly  form  to  hide ; 
But  mid  your  tresses  might  I  wind  with  grace. 
The  humblest  flower  would  feel  the  loftiest  pride. 

The  following  is  some  additional  information  respecting 
<  the  Poetical  Garland  of  Julia.' 

At  the  sale  of  the  library  of  the  Duke  de  la  Valliere,  in 
1784,  among  its  numerous  literary  curiosities  this  gartanil 
appeared.  It  was  actually  sold'  for  the  extravagant  sun 
oi  14,610  livres!  though  in  1770  at  Gaignat's  sale,  it  on^ 
cost  780  livres.  It  is  describedi  *  a  manuscript  on  vettum, 
composed  of  twenty-nine  flowers  painted  by  one  RoberC| 
under  which  are  inserted  madrigals  by  various  authors. 
But  the  Abbe  Rive,  the  superintendent  of  the  VaUiera 
Uhrary,  puUished  in  1779  an  inflammatory  notice  of  this 
^rland ;  and  as  be  and  the  duke  bad  the  art  of  appreoin* 
ting,  and  it  has  been  said  making  spurious  literary  ouriosa* 
ties,  this  notice  was  no  doubt  the  occasion  of  the  maniacal 
price. 

In  the  revolution  of  France,  this  literarr  otrtoeity  fbmd 
its  passage  into  this  country.  A  bookseUer  oflTered  il  lor 
sale  at  the  enormous  price  of  600f.  sterling !  No  curioas 
collector  has  been  oiseovered  to  have  pnrbhased  tldi 
lutque ;  which  is  most  remarkable  for  the  extreme  felly  oC 
the  purchaser  who  gave  the  14,610  livreo  for  poetry  and 
painting  not  always  exaoisite.  The  history  of  tiia  gat^ 
land  ofjuha  is  a  ctiild's  lesson  for  certain  rash  and  inaji* 
perienced  collectors,  who.may  here 

*  Leam  to  do  well  by  other's  hsrm.* 

TBAOXC  Across. 

Montfleuiy.  a  French  player,  was  one  of  the  gieatsnt 
actors  of  his  time  for  characters  highly  tragic.  He  died  «f 
the  violent  cfibrts  he  made  tn  rrpresmf  inc  Orestes  m  tha 
Andromache  of  Racine.  The  author  of  the  *  Panmsan 
reform^'  makes  him  tbns  express  himself  in  the  shadea. 
There  is  something  extremely  droll  m  his  lamentatiooa, 
with  a  severe  raillery  on  the  inconventencea  to  whkh  imp 
gi«L^etors  are  so  liawo. 
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*  Ab !  how  iincerel/do  I  wub  that  tragedies  had  nerer 
been  iarented !  I  might  then  hare  been  yet  in  a  state 
capable  of  appearing  on  the  sta^e ;  and  if  I  should  not 
have  attaanea  the  glory  of  sustaining  sublime  cbaractersi  I 
should .  at  least  have  trifled  agreeably,  aiul  have  worked 
off  my  spleen  in  laughing !  i  have  wasted  mv  lungs  in 
the  violent  emotions  of  jealousy,  love,  and  ambition.  A 
thousand  times  have  I  been  obliged  to  f(Mrce  myself  to  re- 
present more  passions  than  Le  Brun  ever  painted  or  con- 
ceived. I  saw  myself  frequently  obliged  to  dart  terrible 
Ranees ;  to  roll  my  eyes  furiously  in  my  head,  like  a  man 
insane ;  to  frighten  others  by  extravagant  rrimaces ;  to 
imprint  on  my  countenance  the  redness  of  indignation  and 
hatred ;  to  make  the  paleness  of  fear  and  surprise  succeed 
each  other  by  turns ;  to  express  the  transports  of  rage 
and  despair ;  to  cry  out  like  a  demoniac ;  and  consequent- 
ly to  strain  all  the  parts  of  my  body  to  render  tbem  fitter 
to  accompany  these  different  impressions.  The  man  then 
who  would  know  of  what  I  died,  let  him  not  ask  if  it  were 
of  the  fever,  the  dropsy,  or  the  gout;  but  let  him  know 
that  it  was  of  tht  Anarcmaehe  P 

The  Jesuit  Rapin  informs  us,  that  when  Mondory  acted 
Herod  in  the  Myriamne  of  Tristan,  the  spectators  quitted 
the  theatre  mournful  and  thoughtful ;  so  tenderly  were 
they  penetrated  with  the  sorrows  of  the  unfortunate  he- 
roine. In  this  melancholy  pleasure,  ho  says,  we  have  a 
rude  picture  of  the  strong  impressions  which  were  made 
by  the  Crrecian  tragedians.  Mondory  indeed  felt  so 
powerfoUv  the  character  he  assumed,  tliat  it  cost  him  his 
Ufe. 

Some  readers  will  recollect  the  death  of  Bond,  who  felt 
BO  exquisitely  the  character  of  Lusignan  in  Zara,  which 
be  personated  when  an  old  man,  thatlZara,  when  she  ad- 
dressed him,  found  him  dead  in  his  chair ! 

The  assumption  of  a  variety  (^characters,  by  a  person 
of  irritable  and  delicate  nerves,  has  often  a  tragical  effect 
on  the  mental  faculties.  We  might  draw  up  a  list  of  ac- 
tors, <vho  have  fallen  martyrs  to  their  tragic  characters. 
Several  have  died  on  the  stage,  and,  like  Falmer,  usually 
in  the  midst  of  some  agitated  appeal  to  the  feelings. 

Baron,  who  was  the  French  Garrick,  had  a  most  elevap 
ted  notion  of  hb  profession  ;  ho  U3ed  to  say.  that  tragic 
actors  should  be  nursed  on  the  lap  of  dueens !  Nor  was 
his  vanity  inferior  to  bis  enthusiasm  for  his  profession  ;  for, 
according  to  him,  the  world  might  see  once  in  a  century 
a  C^Biart  but  that  it  required  a  tnousand  vears  to  produce 
M,Banm!  A  variety  ot  anecdotes  testi^  the  admirable 
talents  he  displayed.  Whenever  he  meant  to  compliment 
the  talents  or  merit  of  distinguished  characters,  he  always 
delivered  in  a  pointed  manner  the  striking  passages  of  tne 
play,  fixing  his  eye  on  them.  An  observaticm  of  his  re- 
■pectiiiff  actors  is  nor  less  applicable  to  poets  and  to  paints 
«rs.  *  Rules,'  said  Uiis  sublime  actor,  *  may  teach  us  not 
to  raise  the  arms  above  the  head ;  but  if  passion  carries 
them,  it  will  be  well  done ;  passion  knows  more  than  art.' 

Betterton,  although  his  countenance  was  ruddy  and 
sansuine,  when  he  performed  Hamlet,  at  the  appearance 
of  the  ^ost,  through  the  violent  and  sudden  emotion  of 
amazement  and  horror  in  the  presence  of  his  father's 
spectre,  instantly  turned  as  white  as  his  neckloth,  while 
his  whole  body  seemed  to  be  affected  with  a  strong  tre- 
mor :  had  his  father's  apparition  actually  risen  before  him, 
he  could  not  ha/e  been  seized  with  more  real  agonies. 
Thia  struck  tho  spectators  so  forcibly,  that  they  felt  a  shud- 
dering in  their  veins,  and  participated  in  the  astonishment 
and  the  horror  so  apparent  in  the  actor.  Dayies  in  his 
Dramatic  Miscellanies  records  this  fact ;  and  in  the  Ri- 
chardsoniana,  we  find  that  the  first  time  Booth  attempted 
the  {{host  when  Betterton  acted  Hamlet,  that  actor's  look 
at  him  struck  him  with  such  horror  that  he  became  dis- 
concerted to  that  degree,  he  could  not  speak  his  part. 
Here  seems  no  want  of  evidence  of  the  force  of  the  ideal 
presence  in  this  marvellous  acting :  these  facts  might  de- 
serve a  philosophical  investigation. 

Le  Kain,  the  French  actor,  who  retired  from  the  Pari- 
sian stage,  covered  with  glory  and  gold,  was  one  day  con- 
gratulated by  a  company  on  the  retirement  which  he  was 
preparing  to  enjoy.  *  As  to  glory,'  modestly  replied  this 
actor,  '  I  do  not  flatter  myself  to  have  acquired  much. 
This  kind  of  reward  is  always  disputed  by  many,  and  you 
yourselves  would  not  allow  it,  were  I  to  assume  it.  Aa  to 
ilie  money,  I  have  not  so  much  reason  to  be  satisfied ;  at 
the  Italian  theatre  their  share  is  far  more  considerable  than 
mine  ;  an  actor  there  may  get  twenty  to  twenty-five  thou- 
sand Uvres,  and  my  share  amounts  at  the  moat  to  ten  or 


twelYe  thousand.'  <How!  the  devil!'  exclaimed  a  rndo 
chevalier  of  the  order  of  St  Louis,  who  was  present, : 
<  How  die  devil !  a  vile  stroller  is  not  content  with  twelve 
thousand  livres  annually,  and  I,  who  am  in  the  king's  scr« 
vice,  who  sleep  upon  a  cannon  and  lavish  my  blood  for  my 
country,  I  must  consider  myself  as  fortunate  in  having  ol>> 
tained  a  pensitm  of  one  tnousand  livres.'  *  And  do  you 
account  as  nothing.  Sir,  the  liberty  of  addressing  me  thus  7* 
repUed  Le  Kain,  with  all  the  sublimity  and  conciseness  of 
an  irritated  Orosmane. 

The  memoirs  of  MadUe  Glauron  display  her  exalted  feel- 
ing of  the  character  of  a  sublime  actress  ;  she  was  ofopi- 
nion,  that  in  common  life  the  truly  sublime  actor  should  be 
a  hero,  or  heroine  off  the  stage.  *  If  I  am  only  a  vulear  and 
ordinary  woman  during  twenty  hours  of  the  day,  whatever 
effort  I  may  make,  I  snail  only  be  an  ordinary  and  vulgar 
woman  in  Agrippina,  or  Semiramis,  during  the  remaining 
four.'  In  society  she  was  nicknamed  the  Queen  of  Car- 
thago, from  her  admirable  personification  of  Dido  in  a  tra- 
gedj  of  that  name. 

JOCULAR  PREACHSRS. 

These  preachers,  whose  works  are  excessively  rare, 
form  a  race  unknown  to  the  general  reader.  I  shall  sketch 
the  characters  of  these  pious  buffoons,  before  I  introduce 
them  to  his  acauaintance.  They,  as  it  has  been  said  of 
Sterne,  seemea  to  have  vrished,  overy  now  and  then  to 
have  thrown  their  wigs  into  the  faces  of  their  auditors. 

These  preachers  Sourbhed  in  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth, 
and  sixteenth  centuries ;  we  are  therefore  to  attribute  their 
extravagant  mixture  of  grave  admonition  with  facetious  il- 
lustration, comic  tales  which  have  been  occasionally  adopt- 
ed by  the  most  licentious  writers,  and  minute  and  lively 
descriptions,  to  the  great  simplicity  of  the  times,  when  the 
grossest  indecency  was  never  concealed  under  a  gentle 
periphrasis,  but  every  thing  was  called  by  its  name.  All 
this  was  enforced  by  the  most  daring  personalities,  and 
seasoned  by  those  temporary  allusions  which  neither  spar^ 
ed  nor  feared  even  the  throne.  These  ancient  sermons 
therefore  are  singularly  precious,  to  those  whose  inquisitive 
pleasures  are  cratified  by  tracing  the  mannerM  of  former 
ages.  When  Henry  Stephens,  in  his  apology  for  Hdro- 
dotus,  describes  the  irregularities  of  the  age.  and  the  mi- 
nutiae of  national  manners,  he  effects  this  chiefly  by  ex- 
tracts from  these  sermons.  Their  wit  is  not  always  the 
brightest,  nor  their  satire  the  most  poignant ;  but  there  is 
always  that  prevailing  noiuef^  of  the  age ;  running  through 
their  rude  eloquence,  which  interests  the  reflecime  miiul. 
In  a  word,  these  sermons  were  addrcsiTed  to  the  multitude; 
and  therefore  they  show  good  sense  and  absurdity,  fancy 
and  puerility;  satire  and  uisipidity;  extravagance  and 
truth. 

Oliver  Maillard,  a  famous  cordelier,  died  in  1603.  This 
preacher  having  pointed  some  keen  traits  in  his  sermons 
at  Louis  XI,  the  irritated  monarch  had  our  cordelier  in- 
formed that  be  would  throw  him  into  the  river.  He  re- 
plied undaunted,  and  not  forgetting  his  satire :  *  The  king 
may  do  as  he  chooses ;  but  tell  him  that  I  shall  sooner  get 
to  paradise  by  water,  than  he  will  arrive  by  all  his  post 
horses.'  He  alluded  to  travelling  by  post,  which  this  mo- 
narch had  lately  introduced  into  France.  This  bold  an- 
swer, it  is  said,  intimidated  Louis ;  it  is  certain  that  Mail- 
lard continued  as  courageous  and  satirical  as  ever  in  his 
pulpit. 

The  following  extracts  are  descriptive  of  the  manners 
of  the  times. 

In  attacking  rapine  and  robbery,  under  the  first  head  he 
describes  a  kind  of  usury,  which  was  practised  in  the  days 
of  Ben  Jonson,  and  I  am  told  in  the  present,  as  well  as  in 
the  times  of  Maillard.  <  This,'  says  he,  *  is  called  a  pal- 
liated usury.  It  is  thus.  When  a  person  is  in  want  of 
money,  he  goes  to  a  treasurer  (a  kind  of  banker  or  mer- 
chant,) on  wnom  he  has  an  order  for^  1000  crowns ;  the 
treasurer  tells  him  that  he  will  pay  him  in  a  fortnight's  time, 
when  he  is  to  receive  tho  money.  The  poor  man  cannot 
wait.  Our  good  treasurer  tells  him,  I  will  give  you  half  in 
money  and  half  in  goods.  So  he  passes  his  goods  that  are 
worth  100  crowns  for  200.'  He  then  touches  on  the  bribes 
which  these  treasurers  and  clerks  in  oflice  took,  excusing 
themselves  by  alleging  '  the  little  pay  they  otherwise  re- 
ceived. All  these  practices  be  sent  to  the  devils!'  cries 
Maillard,  in  thus  addressing  himself  to  the  ladies.  *  It  is 
for  you  all  this  damnation  ensues.  Yes!  yes !  you  must 
have  rich  satins,  and  girdles  ot  gold  out  of  tliis  accurnrd 
money.    When  any  one  has  any  thing  to  receive  front  ilie 
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hmbtiid,  be  must  firit  mtka  a  preaent  to  the  wUe  of  goin* 
fine  gowB.  or  girdle,  or  riof .  If  you  ladiee  and  gentlemen 
who  are  battening  on  your  pleaturea,  and  wear  acarlet 
«dolhet,  I  belioTO  if  you  were  doeely  put  in  a  good  preti, 
we  ■houU  aee  tbe  blood  of  the  poor  gush  out,  with  which 
yonr  ecarlet  ia  dyed.' 

Maillard  noticee  the  feUowing  curious  particulars  of  the 
mode  cXtAtatmg  m  tradt  in  bis  times. 

He  is  violent  against  the  apothecaries  for  their  cheats. 
They  mix  ginger  with  cinnamon,  which  they  sell  for  real 
■pioes ;  ther  put  their  bags  of  ginger,  pepper,  saffion,  dn- 
namon,  and  other  drugs  in  damp  cellars,  that  they  may 
weigh  heavier ;  they  mix  oil  with  saffron  to  give  it  a  co» 
lour,  and  to  make  it  weightier.  He  does  not  forget  those 
tradesmen  who  put  water  in  their  wool,  and  moisten  their 
doth  thai  it  may  stretch ;  tavem-keepen,  who  sophisticate 
and  mingle  wines :  to  the  very  butchers  who  blow  up  their 
SDoat,  and  who  mix  hog's  lard  with  the  fat  of  their  meat. 
He  terribly  declaims  against  those  who  buy  with  a  great 
•Uowance  of  measure  and  weight,  and  then  sell  with  a 
■nail  measure  and  weight;  and  curses  those  who,  when 
they  weigh,  press  the  scales  down  with  their  finger.  But 
it  is  time  to  condude  with  master  Oliver !  His  catalogue 
is,  however,  by  no  means  exhausted ;  and  it  may  not  be 
■miss  to  observe,  that  the  present  age  have  retained  every 
one  of  the  sins  whicb  are  here  alleged. 

The  fi>Uowing  extracts  are  from  Menot's  lermons,  which 
are  written  lil^e  Maillard's,  in  a  barbarous  Latin  mixed 
with  dd  French. 

Michael  Menot  died  in  1518.  I  think  he  has  more  wit 
than  Maillard,  and  occasionally  dipplays  a  brilliant  imagi- 
ttatioa ;  with  the  same  singular  mixture  of  grave  dedama- 
tion  and  &rcical  absurdities.  He  is  called  m  the  title-page 
the  gcidtn4<mgued»  It  runs  thus,  PredicatorU  qui  lingua 
awreti,  tua  tempeatate  mmeupatua  tatf  SermoneM  ouodragt' 
mmaU9f  ab  ^pto  oUm  TStrenia  dedamati,    Parian  1625, 8vo. 

When  he  compares  the  church  with  a  vine,  lie  says, 
'There  were  once  some  Britons  and  Englishmen  who 
wouM  have  carried  away  all  France  into  their  country,  be- 
cause thev  found  our  wine  better  than  their  beer;  but  as 
they  well  anew  that  they  could  not  always  remain  in  France, 
nor  carry  away  France  into  their  country,  they  would  at 
least  carrv  with  them  several  stocks  of  vines;  they  planted 
■ome  in  England ;  but  these  stocks  soon  degenerated,  be- 
cause the  soil  was  not  adapted  to  them.'  Notwithstand- 
ing what  Menot  said  in  1500,  and  that  we  have  tried  so 
onen,  we  are  still  flattering  ourselves  that  if  we  plant  vine- 
yards we  ma^  have  English  wine. 

The  following  beautifd  figure  describes  those  who  live 
neglectful  of  their  aged  parents,  who  had  cherished  them 
into  prosperity.  *  See  the  trees  flourish  and  recover  their 
leaves ;  it  is  tneir  root  that  has  produced  all ;  but  when  the 
branches  are  loaded  with  flowers  and  with  fruits,  they 
yield  nothing  to  the  root.  This  is  an  image  of  those  dulJ- 
ren  who  prefer  their  own  amusements,  and  to  game  away 
their  fortunes,  than  to  give  to  their  old  parents  the  cares 
which  they  want.' 

He  ao(|uaints  us  with  the  following  circumvtances  of  the 
immorality  of  that  age.  Who  has  not  got  a  mistress  be- 
sides his  wife  ?  The  poor  wife  eats  the  fruit  of  bitterness, 
and  even  makes  the  oed  for  the  mistress.'  Oaths  were 
not  unfashionable  in  his  day.  '  Since  the  world  has  been 
worid,  this  crime  was  never  greater.  There  were  once 
pillories  for  these  swearers ;  but  now  this  crime  is  so  com- 
mon, that  the  child  of  five  years  can  swear;  sod  even  the 
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oki  dotard  of  eighty,  who  has  only  two  teeth  remaining 
ffing  out  an  oato !" 

On  the  power  of  the  fair  sex  of  his  day,  he  observes, 
'  A  fother  savs  my  son  studies ;  he  must  nave  a  bishop- 
rick,  or  an  alwey  of  500  livres.  Then  be  will  have  dogs. 
horses,  and  mistresses,  like  others.  Another  says,  I  will 
have  my  son  placed  at  court,  and  have  many  honourable 
dignities.  To  succeed  well,  both  emplov  the  mediation  of 
women ;  unhappilv  the  church  and  the  law  are  entirely  at 
their  disposal.  We  have  artfbl  Delilahs  who  shear  us 
does,  ror  twelve  crowns  and  an  ell  of  velvet  given  to  a 
woman,  vou  gain  the  worst  law^sult,  and  best  living.' 

In  his  last  sermon,  Menot  recapitulates  the  various  to- 
pics he  had  touched  on  durini^  Lent.  This  extract  will 
present  a  curious  picture,  and  impress  the  mind  with  a  Just 
■otioo  of  the  versatile  talents  of  these  preachers. 

I  have  tdd  aecUmoMtiea  how  they  shotild  cnndiict  them* 
mIvss;  not  that  they  are  ignorant  of  thrir  diitifi;  Init  1 
■ast  ever  repeat  to  girls,  not  to  suflVr  thi*msrlves  to  he 
4up«d  br  Ihem.     1  have  told  these  rrrlt siasuci  that  th^v 


should  imitate  the  lark ;  if  she  has  k  grain  she  does  not 
remain  idle^  but  feels  her  pleasure  in  singing,  and  in  smg^ 
ing  always  is  ascending  towards  heaven.  So  they  shooXl 
not  a  mass ;  but  elevate  the  hearts  of  all  to  God ;  and  not 
do  as  the  fr(M(s  who  are  crying  out  day  and  night,and  think 
they  have  a  fine  throat,but  always  remsin  fixed  in  the  mod. 

*  I  have  told  the  men  of  the  m  that  they  should  have 
the  qualities  of  the  eagle.  The  first  is,  that  this  bird  wfaea 
it  flies  fixes  its  eye  on  the  sun ;  so  all  judges,  counse3on, 
and  attorneys,  in  iudging,  writing,  and  sisning,  should  al* 
wavs  have  God  Before  their  eyes.  And  secondly,  this 
bird  is  never  greedy ;  it  willingly  shares  its  prey  with  oth- 
ers :  so  all  lawyers,  who  are  rich  m  crowns  after  having 
had  their  bills  paid,  should  distribute  some  to  the 
pvticolariy  when  they  are  conscious  that  thdr 
arises  from  their  prey. 

*  I  have  spoken  ofthe  mamageetaUt  but  all  that  I  haw 
said  has  been  disregarded.  See  thoee  wrMches  who 
break  the  hymeneal  chains,  and  abandon  their  wivea! 
they  pass  their  holidays  out  of  their  parishes,  because  if 
they  remained  at  hcMne  they  must  have  joined  their  wives 
at  diurch ;  they  like  their  prostitutes  better ;  and  it  will  be 
so  every  day  in  the  year !  I  would  as  wdl  dine  with  n 
Jew  or  a  heretic,  as  with  them.  What  an  infected  plaea 
is  this !  Mistress  Lubricity  has  taken  possession  of  tim 
whole  city ;  look  in  every  comer  and  you  will  be  convinced. 

<  For  you  married  toomen  /  If  you  have  heard  tba 
nighliugsie's  song,  you  must  know  that  she  sings  during 
three  months,  and  that  she  is  silent  when  she  Ess  young 
ones.  So  there  is  a  time  in  which  you  may  sing  and  tahe 
your  pleasures  in  the  marriage  state,  and  another  to 
watch  your  children.  Don't  damn  yourselves  for  them ; 
and  remember  it  would  be  better  to  see  them  drowned  than 
damned.* 

*  As  to  louioiof,  I  d>serve,  that  the  turtle  withdraws  and 
sighs  in  the  woods,  whenever  she  has  lost  her  compaaiQB; 
so  must  they  retire  into  the  wood  ofthe  cross,  and  hav- 
ing lost  their  temporal  husband,  take  no  other  but  Josoa 
Christ. 

*  And  to  close  all,  I  have  toM  giHe  that  they  most  fly 
from  the  company  of  men,  and  not  permit  them  to  eoH 
brace,  nor  even  touch  thrm.  Look  on  the  roee,  it  has  a 
delightful  odour ;  it  embalms  the  place  in  which  it  is  placed ; 
but  if  you  grasp  it  underneath,  it  will  prick  you  liH  the 
blood  issues.  The  beauty  ofthe  rose  is  the  beauty  ofthe 
girl.  The  beauty  and  perfume  of  the  first  invite  to  smd 
and  to  handle  it,  but  wtien  it  is  touched  underneath  it 

E ricks  sharply ;  the  beauty  of  the  girl  likewise  invites  the 
and  ;  but  you,  my  young  ladies!  you  must  never  suffer 
this,  for  I  tell  you  that  tvery  Aian  who  does  this,  designs  to 
make  you  harlots.' 

These  ample  extracts  will,  I  hope,  convey  the  same 
pleasure  to  the  reader,  which  I  have  received  py  collecting 
them  from  their  scarce  originals,  little  known  even  to  the 
curious.  Menot,  it  cannot  be  denied,  displays  a  poetic 
imagination,  and  a  fertility  of  concepuon,  which  oistin- 

Ei&ea  him  among  his  rivals.  The  same  tasts  and  popo- 
'  manner  came  into  our  country,  and  were  suited  to  the 
simplicity  of  the  age.  In  I5z7,  our  Bishop  Latimer 
preached  a  sermon,  in  which  he  expresses  himself  thus  ;— 
*  Now  ye  have  heard  what  I  meant  by  this  ,firtt  cerd^ 
and  how  ye  ought  io  vlay.  I  purpose  again  to  deal  unto 
you  another  card  qf  the  tame  auit ;  for  they  be  of  so  nigh 
affinity,  that  one  cannot  be  well  played  without  the  other.' 
It  is  curious  to  observe  about  a  century  afierwardsj  as 
Fuller  informs  us,  that  when  a  country  clergyman  imita- 
ted these  familiar  allusions,  the  taste  ofthe  congregatioo 
had  so  changed,  that  he  was  interrupted  by  peals  of 
laushter ! 

Even  in  more  modem  times  have  Menot  and  MaillanI 
found  an  imitator  in  little  Father  Andr^,  as  well  as  others. 
His  character  has  been  variously  drawn.  He  is  by  some 
represented  as  a  kind  of  buffoon  in  the  pulpit :  but  others 
more  judiciously  observe,  that  he  only  indulged  hn  natu- 
ral genius,  and  uttered  humorous  ana  lively  things,  as  the 
Rood  father  observes  himself,  to  keep  the  attention  of 
is  audience  awske.  He  was  not  always  laughing. 
'  He  told  many  a  bold  truth,  says  the  author  of  Guerre  des 
Auleurs  snciens  et  modemes,  *  that  sent  bishops  to  their 
diocesses,  and  made  many  a  coquette  blush.  He  posyessed 
th^  art  of  biting  when  he  smiled ;  end  more  ably  comliated 
vice  by  his  ingenious  ssUre  than  bv  those  vague  apn*tro- 
phes,  which  no  one  takes  to  himseff.  While  others  were 
straining  their  minds  to  catch  st  sublime  thoujibis,  nhich 
no  one  understood,  he  lowered  his  talents  to  the  most  hum- 
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bla  mtuAttoiM,  and  to  ibe  minutest  things.  From  them  ha 
drew  bis  examples  and  his  oomparisons;  and  the  one  and 
the  other  never  failed  <^  success.'  Marville  says,  that 
'his  eipressions  were  full  of  shrewd  simplicity.  He  made 
▼ery  free  use  of  the  most  popular  proverbs.  His  compa^ 
risons  and  figures  were  always  borrowed  from  the  most 
ftmiliar  and  lowest  things.'  To  ridicule  effectually  the 
reigning  viceb,  he  willingly  employed  quirks  or  puns  ra- 
ther than  sublime  thoughts,  and  he  was  little  solicitous  of 
his  choice  of  expression.  Gasparo  Goszi,  in  Italy  had 
the  same  power  in  drawing  unexpected  inferences  from 
mlgar  and  familiar  occurrences.  It  was  by  tbb  art 
Whitfield  obtained  so  n>anT  followers.  In  Pioni's  Brilish 
Synonymies,  VoL  II,  p.  206,  we  have  an  instance  of  Gob- 
si'a  manner.  In  the  time  of  Charies  U  it  became  fashion- 
able to  introduce  humour  into  sermons.  Sterne  seems  to 
have  revived  it  in  his  sermons:  South's  sparkle  perpetu- 
ally with  wit  and  pun. 

Far  different,  however,  are  the  characters  of  the  sublime 
preachers,  of  whom  the  French  have  preserved  the  fdlow- 
Bg  descriptions. 

We  have  not  any  more,  Bourdaloue,  La  Rue,  and  Mas- 
sillon ;  but  the  idea  which  still  exists  of  their  manner  of  ad- 
dressing their  auditors^  may  serve  instead  of  lessons. 
Each  had  his  own  peculiar  mode,  always  adapted  to  place, 
time,  circumstance,  to  their  auditors,  their  style,  ana  their 
subiect. 

Bourdaloue,  with  a  collected  air,  had  little  action  :  with 
•yes  generally  half  closed,  he  penetrated  the  hearts  of  the 
people  by  the  sound  of  a  voice  uniform  and  solemn.  The 
lone  with  which  a  sacred  orator  pronounced  the  words, 
TV  es  ilU  vtr,  <  Thou  art  the  man,^in  suddenly  addressing 
them  to  one  of  the  kings  of  France,  struck  more  forcibly 
than  their  application.  Madame  De  Sevign^  describes 
our  preacher,  by  saying,  *  Father  Bourdaloue  thtmders  at 
Notre  Dame.' 

La  Rue  appeared  with  the  air  of  a  prophet.  His  man- 
ner was  irresistible,  full  of  fire,  intelligence  and  force.  He 
bad  strokes  perfectly  ori^nal.  Several  old  men,  his  con- 
temporaries, still  shuddered  at  the  recollection  of  the  ex- 
pression which  he  employed  in  an  apostrophe  to  the  God  of 
vengeance,  Evaginare  gtadium  tuum. 

The  pvrton  ^  Mtssillon  is  still  present  to  many.  It 
■eems,  say  lus  admirers,  that  he  is  yet  in  the  pulpit  with 
that  air  of  simplicitv,  that  modest  demeanour,  those  eyes 
humbly  declining,  tnosc  unstudied  gestures,  that  passionate 
tone,  that  mild  countenance  of  a  man  penetrated  with  his 
subiect,  and  conveying  to  the  mind  the  most  brilliant  light, 
and  to  the  heart  the  most  tender  emotions.  Baron,  the 
tragedian,  coming  out  from  one  of  his  sermons,  truth  forced 
from  his  lips  a  confession  humiliating  to  his  profesiion ; 
*  My  friend,'  said  he  to  one  of  his  companions,  *  this  is  an 
orator  !  and  we  are  only  aetoro.^ 

MASTER  LT  IMXTATOBS. 

There  have  been  found  occasionally  some  artists  who 
could  so  perfectly  imitate  the  spirit,  tlie  taste,  the  charac- 
ter, and  the  peculiarities  of  great  roasters,  that  they  have 
not  unfrequenlly  deceived  the  most  skilful  connoisseurs. 
Michael  Angelo  sculptured  a  sleeping  Cupid,  of  wliich 
having  broken  ofiT  an  arm,  he  buriecl  the  same  in  a  place 
where  he  knew  it  would  soon  be  found.  The  critics  were 
never  tired  cf  admiring  it,  ss  one  of  the  most  precious  re- 
lics of  aniiquibr.  It  was  sold  to  (he  Cardinal  of  St  George, 
to  whom  Michael  Angelo  discovered  the  whole  mystery, 
by  joining  to  the  Cupid  the  arm  which  he  had  reserved. 

An  anecdote  of  Peter  Mignard  is  more  singular.  This 
great  artist  painted  a  Magdalen  on  aconvass  fabricated  at 
Kome.  A  broker,  in  concert  with  Mignard,  went  to  the 
Chevalier  de  Clairville,  and  told  him  as  a  secret  that  he 
was  to  receive  from  Italy  a  Magdalen  of  Guide,  and  his 
master-piece.  The  chevalier  caught  the  bait,  begged 
the  preference,  and  purchased  the  picture  at  a  very  high 
price. 

He  was  informed  he  had  been  tm|>osed  upon,  and  that 
the  Magdalen  was  painted  by  Mignard.  Mignard  him- 
self caused  the  alarm  to  be  given,  but  the  amateur  would 
not  believe  it ;  all  the  connoisseurs  agreed  it  was  a  Guido, 
and  the  famous  Le  Brun  corroborated  this  opinion. 

The  dievalier  came  to  Mignard ;— '  Some  persons  as- 
■ore  me  titat  my  Magdalen  is  your  work  !'^<  Mine !  they 
do  me  great  honour.  I  am  sure  Le  Brun  is  not  of  this 
opinion.' — *  Le  Brun  swears  it  can  be  no  other  than  a  Gui- 
do. You  shall  dine  with  me,  and  meet  several  of  the  first 
toonoissottrs.* 


On  the  day  of  meeting,  the  picture  was  again  more  dc 
\y  inspected.  Mignard  hinted  his  douMs  whether  the 
piece  was  the  work  of  that  great  master ;  he  insinuated 
that  it  was  possible  to  be  deceived ;  and  added,  that  if  it 
was  Guido's,  he  did  not  think  it  in  his  best  manner.'  *  It 
is  a  Guido,  sir,  and  in  his  very  best  manner,'  replied  Le 
Brun  with  warmth;  and  all  the  critics  were  unanimous. 
Mi^ard  then  spoke  in  a  firm  tone  of  voice ;  *  And  I,  gen- 
tlemen, will  wager  three  htmdred  louis  that  it  is  not  a 
Guido.  The  dispute  now  became  violent ;  Le  Brun  was 
desirous  of  accepting  the  wacer.  In  a  word,  the  affair  be- 
came such  that  it  could  add  nothing  more  to  the  glory 
of  Mignard.  *  No  sir,'  replied  the  latter, '  I  am  too  honest 
to  bet  when  I  am  certain  to  win.  Monsieur  Le  Chevslier, 
this  piece  cost  you  SOOO  crowns ;  the  maney  must  be  re- 
turned,—tho  pamting  is  mmt,^  Le  Brun  would  not  believe 
it.  <  The  proof,'  Mignard  continued,  *  is  easy.  Go  this 
canvass,  which  is  a  Roman  one,  was  the  portrait  of  a  car- 
dinal ;  I  will  show  you  his  cap.'^Tbe  chevalier  did  not 
know  which  of  tlie  rival  artists  to  credit.  The  proposition 
alarmed  him.  *  He  who  painted  the  picture  snail  repair 
it,'  said  Mignard.  He  took  a  pencil  dipped  m  oil,  and 
rubbing  the  hair  of  the  Magdalen  discovered  the  cap  of 
the  caniinal.— The  honour  of  the  ingenious  painter  could 
no  longer  be  duputed ;  Lebrun  vexed,  sarcastically  ex- 
claimed, *  Always  paint  Guido,  but  never  Mignard.' 

There  is  a  cullection  of  engravings  by  that  ingenious  art- 
ist Bernard  Picart,  which  has  been  published  under  the 
title  of  The  Innocent  Impoitorg,  Picart  had  long  been  vex- 
ed at  the  taste  of  his  day,  which  ran  wholly  in  favour  ot 
antiquity,  and  no  one  would  look  at,  much  less  admire,  a 
modern  master.  He  published  a  pretended  collection  or  a 
set  of  prints,  from  the  designs  of  the  great  painters,  in 
which  ne  imitated  the  etchings  and  engravings  of  the  vari- 
ous masters,  and  much  were  these  prints  admired  as  the 
works  of  Guido,  Rembrandt,  and  others.  Having  had  his 
joke,  they  were  published  under  the  title  of  Impoftureo  /n- 
nocena.  The  connoisseurs  however  are  strangely  divided 
in  their  opinion  of  the  merit  of  this  collection.  Gilpin 
classes  these  '  Innocent  Impostors'  among  the  most  enter- 
taining of  his  works,  and  is  delighted  by  the  happiness  wi:h 
which  he  has  outdone  in  their  own  excellencies  the  artists 
whom  he  copied  :  but  Strutt,  too  grave  to  admit  of  jf^kes 
that  twitch  the  connoisseurs,  declares  that  they  coti!d 
never  have  deceived  an  experienced  judge,  and  reprobatrs 
such  kinds  of  ingenuity,  played  off  at  the  cost  of  the  ven- 
erable broiherbood  of  tne  cognoscenti ! 

The  same  thing  was  however  done  by  Goltzius,  who  br- 
ing disgusted  at  the  preference  given  to  the  works  of  Al- 
bert Durer,  Lucas  or  Itcyden,  and  others  of  that  school, 
and  having  attempted  to  introduce  a  better  taste,  which 
was  not  immediately  relished,  he  published  what  was  af\er- 
wards  called  his  master-piceeo.  These  are  six  prints  in 
the  style  of  these  masters,  merely  to  prove  that  Goltzius 
could  imitate  their  works,  if  he  thought  proper.  One  of 
these,  the  Circumcision,  he  had  painted  on  soiled  paper, 
and  to  give  it  the  brown  tint  of  antiquity,  had  carefully 
smoked  it,  by  which  means  it  was  sold  as  a  curious  per^ 
formance,  and  deceived  some  of  the  most  capital  connois- 
seurs of  the  day,  one  of  whom  bought  it  as  one  of  the  finest 
engravings  of  Albert  Durer.  Even  Strutt  acknowledges 
the  merit  of  Goltzius's  nunter-pUee*. 

To  these  instances  of  artists  I  will  add  others  of  cele- 
brated author*.  Muretus  rendered  Joseph  Scaliger,  a  great 
stickler  for  the  ancients,  highly  ridiculous  by  an  artifice 
which  he  practised.  He  sent  some  verses  which  he  pre- 
tended were  copied  from  an  old  manuscript.  The  verves 
were  excellent,  and  Scalicer  was  credulous.  After  ha\ing 
read  them,  he  exHaimed  they  were  admirable,  and  sffim>^d 
that  they  were  written  by  an  oki  comic  poet,  Trsbeii.*.  Ho 
quoted  them  in  his  commentary  on  Varo  de  Re  RuHicat 
as  one  of  the  most  precious  fragments  of  antiquity.  It 
was  then,  when  he  had  fixed  his  foot  firmly  in  the  trap,  that 
Muretus  informed  the  worid  of  the  little  dependence  to  be 
placed  on  the  critical  sagacity  of  one  so  nrejudiced  in  fa- 
vour of  the  ancients,  and  who  considered  liis  judgment  as 
infallible. 

The  Abb^  Regneir  Desmarais,  having  written  an  nde, 
or,  as  the  Italians  call  it,  Canzone,  sent  it  to  the  Abb6 
Strozzi  at  Florence,  who  used  it  to  impose  on  three  or  four 
academicians  f»f  Delia  Cnisca.  He  gave  nut  that  Leo 
Allatius,  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  in  examining  carefully 
the  Mss  of  Petrarch  preserved  there,  had  found  two  pages 
slightly  glued,  which  having  sepsrated,  he  had  discovered 
this  ode.    The  fact  was  not  at  first  easiW  credited ;  but 
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aftarwaidt  Uw  amiUrity  of  ttyUt  aad 
hi|Uj  probdble.  When  Strosa  andec«iTed  Um  public,  it 
procured  the  Abb6  Regnier  m,  place  in  the  acadenjr,  m  ui 
DOBOuraUe  teatimoov  or  his  ingenmtr. 

Pere   Commire,  'when  Louis  XlV  reoobed  on  the 

tM—mtwl  of  EuUand,  compoeed  n  Latin  fnhle,  entitled 

The  Sun  and  the  Frogs,'  in  which  he  awmned  with  such 


ehcity  the  style  and  character  of  PhBdnis,  that  the 
earned  German  critic  Wolfius  was  deceived,  and  inno- 
MttUy  inserted  it  in  his  edition  of  that  fabulist. 

Faminius  Strada  would  have  deceiTed  most  of  the  cri* 
tics  of  his  age,  if  he  had  given  as  the  wimsins  of  antiquity 
the  different  pieces  of  history  and  poetry  which  he  oooh 
posed  on  the  model  of  the  ancients,  in  his  Prolmmmm 
Aeadenriem.  To  preserve  probability  he  might  have  given 
out  that  he  had  drawn  them  from  some  old  and  neglected 
library  ;  be  had  then  only  to  have  added  a  good  comment- 
ary, tendins  to  display  the  conformity  of  the  style  and 
manner  of  these  fragments  with  the  wons  of  those  authors 
to  whom  be  ascrtbM  them. 

Sigonius  was  a  great  master  of  the  style  of  Cicero, 
and  ventured  to  publish  a  treatise  dt  comaolatuntf  as  a 
composition  of  Cicero  recently  discovered ;  many  were 
deceived  by  the  counterfeit,  which  was  performed  with 
great  dexterity,  and  was  long  received  as  genuine ;  but  be 
could  not  deceive  Lipsius,  who,  after  reading  only  ten 
lines,  threw  it  away,  exclaiming,  *  Vah !  nan  eat  (^09- 
•vnif  P  The  late  Mr  Burke  succeeded  more  skilfullv  in 
bis  <  Vindication  of  Natural  Society,'  which  for  a  fang 
time  passed  as  the  composition  of  Lord  BoUngbroko :  so 
perfect  is  this  ingenious  imposture  of  the  spirit,  manner, 
and  course  of  thmking,  of  the  noble  author.  I  believe  it 
vras  written  for  a  wager,  and  fairly  won. 

XDWARD  THB  rOUaTB« 

Our  Edward  the  Fourth  was  a  gay  and  voluptuous 
prince  ;  and  probably  owed  his  crown  to  his  hanosome- 
ness,  hts  enormous  debts,  and  passion  for  the  fair  sex. 
fie  had  many  Jane  Shores.  Honest  PbiJip  de  Comines. 
his  contemporary,  says,  *  That  what  creatly  contributed 
to  bis  entering  London  as  saon  as  be  appeared  at  its 
gates,  was  the  great  debts  this  Prince  had  contracted, 
which  made  his  creditors  gladly  assist  him ;  and  the  high 
fitvour  in  which  be  was  held  by  the  Bourgeouiat  into  whose 
good  graces  he  had  frequently  glided,  and  who  gained 
over  to  bim  their  husbands,  who,!  suppose,  for  the  tran- 
quillity of  their  lives,  were  glad  to  depose,  or  to  raise  mon- 
archs.— Many  ladies  and  rich  citizens'  wives,  of  whom 
formerly  he  had  great  privacies  and  familiar  acquaintance, 
gained  over  to  him  their  husbands  and  relations.' 

Thb  is  the  description  of  his  voluptuous  life  ;  we  must 
recollect,  that  the  wnterhad  been  an  eye  witness,  and  was 
an  honest  man ;  while  modem  historians  only  view  objects 
through  the  colouring  medium  of  their  imagination. 

*  He  had  been  during  the  last  twelve  years  more  aocus- 
lomed  to  his  ease  and  pleasure  than  any  other  prince  who 
lived  in  bis  time.  He  bad  nothing  in  bis  thoughts  but  U§ 
dmeBf  and  of  them  more  than  was  rtaaonabU;  and  hunU 
ins-matches,  good  eating,  and  great  care  <^  his  person. 
When  he  went  in  their  seasons  to  these  hunting-matches, 
he  always  had  carried  with  him  great  pavilions  for  la 
damea,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  splendid  entertain- 
menu  ;  so  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  his  perK>n  was  as 
jolly  as  any  one  I  ever  saw.  He  was  then  young,  and  as 
handsome  as  any  man  of  his  age ;  but  he  has  since  become 
enormously  fat.^ 

Since  I  have  got  old  Philip  in  my  hand,  the  reader  will 
not,  perhaps,  be  dipleased,  it  he  attends  to  a  little  more  of 
his  fudveU,  which  will  appear  in  the  form  of  a  oonwrsozione 
of  the  times.  He  relates  what  passed  between  Edward 
and  the  kins  of  France : 

'  When  the  ceremony  of  the  oath  was  concluded,  our 
king,  who  was  desirous  of  being  friendly,  began  to  say  to 
the  aing  of  England,  in  a  laughing  way,  that  he  must  come 
to  Paris,  and  be  jovial  amongst  our  ladies;  and  that  he 
would  give  him  the  Cardinal  de  Bourbon  for  his  confessor, 
who  would  very  willingly  absolve  him  of  any  stn  which 
perchance  he  might  commit.  The  king  of  England 
sef  med  well  pleased  at  tlie  invitation,  and  Taugbed  heart- 
ily ;  for  he  knew  that  the  said  cardinal  was  wn  fort  bon 
compagnon.  When  tne  king  was  returning,  he  spoke  on 
the  road  to  me ;  and  said,  that  he  did  not  Uko  to  find  the 
kin^  of  England  so  much  inclined  to  come  to  Paris.  "  Ho 
t«,"  said  he,  *'  a  very  handionu  king :  he  likes  the  women 
too  muoh.    He  may  probably  find  one  at  Paris  that  may 


■nkehim  UkeioeooM  too  often,  or  stay  loo  loaf.    His 
have  ahready  been  too  mucli  at  Paris  and  an 


my  r*  and  that  •'  his  company  was  not  agrnraMs 
fiUssideytAcsss;  but  that,  beyond  the         •     ^^    - 


bewMMdW 
bo  6sn  firtn  tt  onM." ' 

I  havecalled  Philip  de  Comines  kmwH.  The  oU 
ten,  from  the  simplicity  ol  their  style,  usually  ttenw 
honourable  epithet;  but  somrtimos  they  desuiiu  it  as  t 
as  DMMt  modem  memoir-writers.  No  enemy  is  indeed  i 
terrible  as  a  man  of  genius.  Coonaes*  violent  enmity 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  which  appears  in  these  M« 
has  been  traced  by  the  minute  renearehers  of 
and  the  cause  is  not  honourable  to  the 
whose  resentosent  was  implacable.  De  C< 
bom  a  subject  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  for  sevnn 
years  had  been  a  &vorite ;  but  one  day  retuming[^  finm 
hunting  with  the  Duke,  then  Cooat  de  Uharolois,  m  &- 
miliar  jocularity  he  sat  himself  down  before  the  prince,  op* 
dering  the  prince  to  pull  off  his  boots.  The  coum  laughed 
and  <&d  this,  but  in  retum  for  Comhaes's  princ^  iimnn 
ment,  dashed  the  boot  in  his  face,  and  gave  C^Maines  a 
bloody  nose.  From  that  time  he  was  mortified  in  the 
court  of  Burgundy  by  the  nickname  of  the  bnttd  Asad. 
Comines  k»g  felt  a  rankling  wound  in  his  mind ;  and  after 
this  family  quarrel,  for  it  was  nothing  more,  he  went  over 
to  the  kinff  of  France,  and  wrote  oa  his  bile  against  thn 
Duke  of  Burgundy  in  those  *  Memoirs^'  which  give  po^ 
terity  a  caricature  tikeness  of  that  pnnce,  whom  he  is 
ever  censuring  for  presumption,  obstinacy,  pride,  and 
cruelly.  This  Duke  of  Burgundy  however,  it  is  said,  with 
many  virtues,  had  but  one  great  vice,  the  vice  of  sov^ 
reigns,  that  of  ambition ! 

The  unpertinence  of  Comines  bad  not  been  «*^"*«"H 
with  great  severity ;  but  the  nickname  was  never  forgiven : 
unfortunately  for  the  duke,  Comines  was  a  man  of  genius. 
When  we  are  versed  in  the  history  of  the  times,  we  shaS 
often  discover  that  memoun-writers  have  some  secret  poi- 
son in  their  hearts.  -Many,  like  Comines,  have  had  thn 
boot  dashed  on  their  nose.  Personal  rancour  wonderfidly 
enUveiM  the  style  of  Lord  Oxford  and  Cardinal  de  Rett. 
Memoirs  are  often  dictated  by  its  fiercest  spirit ;  and  then 
histories  are  composed  drorn  memoirs.  Where  is  truth  t 
Not  always  in  histories  and  memoirs ! 

XUZABETH. 

This  great  queen,  says  MarviUe,  passionately  admired 
handsome  persons,  and  he  was  already  fkr  advanced  in  her 
favour  who  approached  her  with  beauty  and  grace.  She 
had  so  unconquerable  an  aversion  for  ugly  and  ill-made 
men,  who  had  besn  tre^ed  unfortunately  by  nature,  tha* 
she  could  not  endure  their  presence. 

When  she  issued  from  her  palace,  her  guards  were 
careful  to  disperse  from  before  her  eyes  hideous  and  de- 
formed people,  the  lame,  the  hunch- badied,  &c,  m  a  word, 
all  those  whose  appearance  might  shock  her  fastidioisi 
sensations. 

There  is  this  singular  and  admirable  in  the  conduct  c4 
Elizabeth,  that  she  made  her  pleasure  subservient  to  her 
politics,  and  she  maintained  her  affairs  by  what  in  general 
occasion  the  ruin  of  princes.  So  secret  were  her  amouis, 
that  even  to  the  present  day  their  mysteries  cannot  be  p^ 
netrated ;  but  the  utility  she  drew  from  them  is  public,  and 
always  operated  for  the  sood  of  her  peof\e.  Her  lovers 
were  her  ministers,  and  ber  ministers  were  her  krrers. 
Love  commanded,  love  was  obeyed ;  and  the  reign  of  this 
princess  was  happv,  because  it  was  a  reign  of  £ose,  in 
which  its  chains  and  its  slavery  are  liked !' 

The  origin  of  Raleigh's  advancement  in  the  queen's 
graces,  was  by  an  act  of  gallantry.  Raleigh  spoUen  a  new 
plush  cloak,  while  the  queen  stepping  cautiously  on  il, 
shot  forth  a  smile,  in  which  he  reaa  promotion.  Captain 
Raleigh  soon  became  Sir  Waller,  and  rapidly  advanced 
in  the  queen's  favour. 

Hume  has  furnished  us  with  ample  proofs  of  Ihnjitimim 
which  her  courtiers  feigned  for  her,  and  which,  with  others 
I  shall  give,  confirm  the  opinion  of  Vigneul  Marville,  who 
did  not  know  probably  the  reason  why  her  amours  were 
never  discovered ;  which,  indeed,  never  went  further  at  the 
highest  than  boisterous  or  extreme  gallantry.  Hume  has 
preserved  in  his  notes  a  letter  written  by  Raleigh.  It  is  a 
perfect  amorous  composition.  AAcr  having  exerted  his 
poetic  talents  to  exalt  her  charms,  and  hU  qfieetion,  he  con- 
eludes,  by  comparing  her  majesty,  who  was  then  naay^  to 
Venus  and  Diana.  Sir  Walter  was  not  her  only  courtier 
who  wrote  in  this  style.    Even  in  her  old  age  she  affected 
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m  itrange  fondnen  for  moaic  and  dancing,  and  a  kind  of 
childish  drollery,  by  which  however  her  court  seemed  a 
court  of  love,  and  she  the  sovereign.  A  curious  anecdote 
in  a  letter  of  the  times  has  reached  us.  Secretary  Cecil, 
I  he  youngest  son  of  Lord  Burleigh,  seems  to  have  per- 
fectly entered  into  her  ehsjacter.  Lady  Derby  wore 
about  her  neck  and  in  her  bosom  a  portrait ;  the  queen 
espying  it,  inquired  about  it,  but  her  ladyship  was  anxious 
to  conceal  it.  The  queen  insisted  on  navmg  it,  and  dis- 
covering it  to  be  the  portrait  of  young  Cecil,  she  snatched 
it  away,  and  tying  it  upon  her  shoe,  walked  long  with  it ; 
afterwards  she  pinned  it  on  her  elbow,  and  wore  it  some 
time  there.  Secretary  Cecil  hearing  of  this  composed 
some  verses  and  got  them  set  to  music ;  this  music  the 
queen  insUted  on  hearing.  In  his  verses  Cecil  sung  that 
he  repined  not,  though  her  majesty  was  pleased  to  ffrace 
others  ;  he  contented  himself  with  the  favour  she  had  giv- 
en him«  by  wearine  his  portrait  on  her  feet  and  her  elbow! 
The  writer  of  the  fetter  adds,  "  All  these  things  are  very 
secret.'  In  this  manner*  she  contrived  to  lay  the  fastest 
hold  on  her  able  servants,  and  her  servants  on  her. 

Those  who  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the  private 
anecdotes  of  those  times,  know  what  enoooracement  this 
royal  coquette  gave  to  most  who  were  near  ner  person. 
Dodd,  in  his  Church  History,  says,  that  the  Earls  of  Aiw 
ran  and  Arundel,  and  Sir  William  Pickering,  *  were  not 
out  of  hopes  of  gaining  dueen  Elizabeth's  alTections  in 
a  matrimonial  way. 

She  encouraged  every  person  of  eminence :  ahe  even 
went  so  far  on  the  anniversary  of  her  coronation,  as  pub- 
licly to  take  a  rinc  from  her  finger,  and  put  it  on  the 
Duke  of  Alengon^i  hand.  She  abo  ranked  among  her 
suitors,  Henry  the  Third  of  France,  and  Henry  the 
Great. 

She  never  forgave  Buzenval  for  ridiculing  her  bad  pro- 
nunciation of  the  French  language  :  and  when  Henry  IV 
«ent  him  over  on  an  embassy,  she  would  not  receive  him. 
So  nice  was  the  irritable  pride  of  this  great  queen,  that 
she  made  her  private  injuries  matters  of  state. 

*  This  queen,'  writes  Du  Maurier,  in  theilfemotret  jMtn* 
nrwr  a  PHintmre  de  HoUantUf  *  who  displayed  so  many 
heroic  accomplishments,  had  this  foible,  of  wishing  to  be 
thought  beautiful  by  all  the  world.  I  heard  from  my  fa- 
ther, that  having  been  sent  to  her,  at  every  audience  he 
had  with  her  majesty,  she  pulled  off  her  cloves  more  than 
a  hundred  times  to  display  her  hands,  which  indeed  were 
very  b<«utiful  and  very  white.' 

Another  anecdote,  not  less  curious,  relates  to  the  affair 
of  the  Duke  of  Anion  and  our  Elizabeth,  and  one  more 
proof  of  her  partiality  for  handsome  men.  The  writer 
was  Lewis  Guyon,  a  contemporary  of  the  times  he  no- 
tices. 

'Francis  Duke  of  Anjou  being  desirous  of  marrying  a 
crowned  head,  caused  proposals  of  marriage  to  be  made 
to  Elitabeth  queen  of  England.  Letters  passed  betwixt 
them,  and  their  portraits  were  exchanged.  At  length  her 
majesty  informed  him,  that  she  woukf  never  contract  a 
marriage  with  any  one  who  sought  her,  if  the  did  not  first 
$n  hupermm.  If  he  would  not  come,  nothing  more  should 
be  said  on  the  subject.  This  prince,  over-pressed  by  his 
young  friends,  (who  were  as  little  able  of  judging  as  him- 
self,) paid  na  attention  to  the  counsels  of  men  oTmaturer 
judgment.  He  passed  over  to  England  without  a  splen- 
did train.  The  said  lady  contemplated  his  penon ;  she 
found  him  ugly^  disfigured  by  deep  scars  of  the  tmaU-pox, 
and  thai  he  had  also  an  ilUthaped  note,  with  awellinga  in  H^ 
ntek  !  All  these  were  so  many  reasons  with  her,  that  he 
could  never  be  admitted  into  her  good  graces.' 

Puttenham,  in  his  very  rare  book  of  the  *  Art  of  Poe- 
sie,'  p.  S48,  notices  the  grace  and  majesty  of  Elizabeth's 
demeanour,  *  Her  stately  manner  of  walk,  with  a  certaine 
granditie  rather  than  gravitie,  marcbinj{  with  leysure, 
which  our  sovereign  ladye  and  mistresse  is  accustomed  to 
doe  generally,  unless  it  be  when  she  walkelh  apace  for 
her  pleasure,  or  to  patch  her  a  heata  in  the  cold  mom- 

•  a 

By  the  folk>wing  extract  from  a  letter  from  one  of  her 
gentleman,  we  discover  that  her  usual  habits,  though  stu- 
dious, were  not  of  the  gentlost  kind,  and  that  the  aervice 
she  exacted  ffimi  her  attendants  was  not  borne  without 
concealed  murmurs.  The  writer  groans  in  secrecy  to  his 
friend.  Sir  John  Stanhope  writes  to  Sir  Robert  Oeal  in 
1598,  *  I  was  all  the  aftemowne  with  her  majestic,  ai  mv 
bookt,  and  then  thinking  to  rest  me,  went  in  agayne  with 
votir  let'ter.    She  was  pleased  with  the  Fi!oMfer*s  atooe, 


and  hath  been  ail  thu  day  mmnMy  qt^tU,  Mr  Ore- 
veil  is  absent,  and  I  am  lyed  so  as  I  cannot  styrr,  bat  shall 
be  al<Ac  toourtt  for  yt,  these  two  dayes !' 

Puttenham,  p.  S49,  has  also  recorded  an  h<Niourable 
anecdote  of  Elizabeth,  and  characteristic  of  that  high  ma- 
jesty which  was  in  her  thoughts,  as  well  as  in  her  actioos, 
when  she  came  to  the  crown,  a  knight  of  the  reahn  who 
had  insolently  behaved  to  her  when  Lady  Elizabeth,  lell 
upon  his  knees  to  her,  and  besought  her  pardon,  suspect- 
ing to  be  sent  to  the  Tower ;  she  replied  mildly,  *  Do  you 
not  know  that  we  are  descended  of  the  &m,  whose  nature 
is  not  to  harme  or  prey  upon  the  mouse,  or  any  other  such 
small  vermin'/' 

dueen  Elizabeth  was  taught  to  write  by  the  celebrated 
Roger  A$cham,  Her  writing  is  extremely  beautiful  and 
correct,  as  may  be  seen  by  examining  a  little  manuscript 
book  of  prayers,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  I 
have  seen  her  first  writing-book  preserved  at  Oxford  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  ;  the  gradual  improvement  of  her  ma- 
iesty's  hand-writing,  is  very  honourable  to  her  dilligenca : 
but  the  most  curious  thing  is  the  paper  on  which  she  tried 
her  pens ;  this  she  usually  did  by  writing  the  name  of  her 
beloved  brother  EdwardT ;  a  proof  the  early  and  ardent 
attachment  she  formed  to  that  amiable  prince. 

The  education  of  Elizabeth  had  been  severely  classical ; 
she  thought,  and  she  wrote  in  all  the  spirit  of  the  great 
characters  of  antiquity ;  and  her  speeches  and  her  lettera 
are  studded  vrith  apophthegms,  and  a  terseness  of  ideas 
and  language,  that  give  an  exalted  idea  of  her  mind.  la 
her  evasive  answers  to  the  commons,  in  reply  to  their  pet^ 
ti<m  to  her  majesty  to  marry,  she  has  employed  an  eneiw 
getic  word :  *  Were  I  to  tell  you  that  I  do  not  mean  to 
marry,  I  might  say  less  than  I  intend ;  and  were  I  to  tell 
you  that  I  do  mean  to  marry,  I  might  say  more  than  it  ia 
proper  for  you  to  know ;  therefore  i  give  you  an  onsioer, 
answeriess  V 

THE  CBIVZSB  LAlTOtTAOX. 

The  Chinese  language  is  like  no  other  on  the  globe ; 
it  is  said  to  contain  not  more  than  about  890  words,  but 
it  is  by  no  means  monotonous,  for  it  has  four  accents,  the 
even,  the  raised,  the  lessened,  and  the  returning,  which 
multiply  every  word  into  four ;  as  difficult,  says  Air  Aslle, 
for  an  European  to  understand,  as  it  is  for  a  Chinese  to 
comprehend  the  six  pronunciations  of  the  French  x.  In 
fact  they  can  so  diversify  their  monosyllabic  w<Mrds  by  the 
different  tones  which  they  give  them,  that  the  same  char> 
acter  differently  accented,  signifies  sometimes  ten  or  more 
different  things. 

From  the  twenty-ninth  volume  of  the  LtUrea  Edi^flaKlm 
c<  Cwrietue*  I  take  the  present  critically  humourous  ac- 
count of  this  language. 

P.  Bourgeois,  one  of  the  missionaries,  attempted,  after 
ten  months,  residence  at  Pekin,  to  preach  in  the  Chinese 
language.  These  are  the  words  of  the  good  (ather.  *  God 
knows  how  much  this  first  Chinese  sermon  cost  me !  I 
can  assure  you,  this  language  resembles  no  other.  The 
same  word  nas  never  but  one  termination ;  and  then  adieu 
to  ail  that  in  our  declensions  distinguishes  the  fender,  and 
the  ntunber  of  things  we  would  speak;  ameu,  in  tho 
verbs  to  all  which  might  explain  the  active  person,  how 
and  in  what  time  it  acts,  if  it  acts  alone  or  with  others :  in 
a  word,  with  the  Chinese  the  same  word  is  the  substan- 
tive, adjective,  verb,  singular,  plural,  masculine,  feminine, 
&c.  It  is  the  person  who  hears  who  must  arrange  the 
circumstances,  and  guess  them.  Add  to  all  this,  that  all 
the  words  of  this  language  aro  reduced  to  three  himdred 
and  a  few  more ;  that  tney  are  pronounced  in  so  many 
different  ways,  that  they  signify  eighty  thousand  difierent 
things,  whicn  are  expressed  by  as  many  different  charac^ 
ters.  This  is  not  all:  the  arrangement  of  all  these  mono- 
syllables appears  to  be  under  no  general  rule ;  so  that  to 
know  the  language  after  having  learnt  the  words^  we  muat 
learn  every  particular  phrase :  the  least  inversion  wouhl 
make  you  unmtelligible  to  three  parts  of  the  Chinese. 

*  I  will  give  vou  an  example  of  their  words.  They  Cohl 
me  ehou  signifies  a  book  :  so  that  I  thousht  whenever  the 
word  diou  was  pronounced,  a  book  was  the  subject.  Not 
at  all !  ChoUf  the  next  time  1  heard  it,  I  found  signified  a 
Irm.  Now  I  was  to  recollect,  ehou  was  a  book  or  a  Cres. 
But  this  amounted  to  nothmg :  .cAou,  I  found,  expressed 
also  great  heaU ;  dum  is  to  re/ote  .*  dwu  is  the  Aurora  ; 
dum  means  to  be  accuatomed ;  chou  expresses  the  tou  qfa 
wager.  &c.  I  should  not  finish,  were  I  to  aitemot  to  five 
you  all  its  significations. 
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*  NotwithstUKltiig  ihesa  ncgular  difficultica,  coukl  oim 
but  find  a  help  ia  the  perusal  of  ihrir  books,  1  should  noi 
eoroplain.  Bui  this  b  inipossibie !  Their  langua«e  is 
qoiitt  dtfiereol  from  that  of  simple  cooversaiioii.  What 
nili  ever  be  an  insurmountabla  difficaky  to  every  Eu- 
ropean, is  the  pronounciatioo :  every  word  may  Iw  pro- 
BOttoced  in  five  different  tones ;  yet  every  t<Mie  is  not  so 
distinct  that  an  unpractised  ear  can  easily  distini^uish  it. 

These  roooosyltables  fljr  with  amazing  rapidity :  then 
they  are  continually  disguised  by  elisions,  which  some- 
times hardly  leave  any  thing  of  two  monosyllables.  From 
an  aspirated  tone,  you  must  pa^s  immediately  to  an 
even  one ;  from  a  whutling  note  to  an  inward  one  ;  some- 
times  your  voice  must  proved  from  the  palate ;  sometimes 
it  must  be  guttural,  and  almoat  always  nasal.  1  recited 
my  sermon  at  least  fifty  limes  to  my  servant,  before  I 
•puke  it  in  public ;  and 'yet  I  am  told,  ihoueh  he  cootin- 
nally  corrected  me,  that,  of  the  ten  parts  of  the  «erroon, 
(as  the  Chinese  express  themselves.)  they  hardly  under- 
stood three.  Fortunately  the  Chinese  aro  woiKlerfuIly 
patient;  and  they  are  astonished  that  any  ignorant 
•tranger  should  be  able  to  learn  two  words  of  their  lan- 
guage.' 

It  is  not  less  curious  to  be  informed,  as  Dr  Ua;:er  tells 
us  in  his  Elementary  Characters  of  the  Chinese,  that 
*  Satires  are  oflen  composed  in  China,  which,  if  yoii  attend 
to  the  cAoroeters,  their  import  is  pure  and  sublime ;  but 
if  you  regard  the  toiu  only,  they  contain  a  meaning  ludi- 
crous or  obscene.'  He  adds,  *  In  the  Chinese  one  ward 
sometimes  corresponds  to  three  or  four  thousand  chara&> 
tars  ;  a  property  quite  opposite  to  that  of  our  language,  in 
which  myriada  of  different  loords  are  expressed  by  (he  aoaie 
htttn.* 

MEDICAL  MCrSIC. 

In  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  May  1806,  we  find 
that  several  of  tne  medical  literati  on  the  continent  are 
at  present  engaged  in  making  inquiries  and  experiments 
upon  the  influence  of  muaic  in  the  aare  of  dieeaeea.  The 
learned  Dusaoz  is  said  to  lead  the  band  of  this  new  tribe 
ofamateiirs  and  co^noscenA*. 

The  subject  having  excited  my  curiosity,  though  I  since 
have  found  that  it  is  no  new  discovery,  the  reader  nuvht  to 
receive  indulgently  the  profit  of  my  discoveries ;  all  which 
I  do  not  wim  to  pass  on  him  for  more  than  they  are 
worth. 

There  is  a  curious  article  in  Dr  Bumey's  History  of 
Music,  *  On  the  Medicinal  Powers  attributed  to  Music  by 
the  Ancients,*  which  he  derived  from  the  learned  labours 
of  a  modem  physician,  M.  Burette,  who  doubtless  could 
play  a  tune  to,  as  well  as  pre^rcribe  one  to  his  patient. 
He  conceives  that  music  can  relieve  the  pains  of  the 
sciatica,  and  that  independent  of  the  greater  nr  1e«s  skill 
of  the  musician;  by  flattering  the  car  and  diverting  the 
attention,  and  occasioning  certain  vibrations  of  the  n?rves, 
it  can  remove  those  obstructions  which  occasion  this  dis- 
order. M.  Burette,  and  many  modem  physicians  and 
philosophers,  have  believed  that  music  has  the  power  of 
affecting  the  mind,  and  the  whole  nervous  system,  so  as 
to  give  a.  temporary  relief  in  certain  diseases,  and  even  a 
raoical  cure.  Dr  Mairan,  Bianchini,  and  other  respecta- 
ble names,  have  pursued  the  same  career.  But  the  an- 
cients record  miracles ! 

Some  years  ago,  the  Rev.  Dr  Mitchell  of  Brighthelm- 
stono  wrote  a  dissertation.  *  Zle  Arte  Medendi  ttpud  Prit-- 
eoa  Mwieea  opt  atque  Carminumy  printed  for  J.  Kirhol?, 
178S.  He  writes  under  the  assumed  name  of  Michael 
Qaspar ;  but  whether  this  learned  dissert ator  be  grave  or 
jocular,  more  than  one  critij  ha^  not  been  able  to  resolve 
me.  I  suspect  it  to  be  a  ^a^ire  on  the  parade  ot'  learning 
of  certain  German  eruditi,  who  prove  any  point  bv  the 
weakest  analogies  and  the  mo^t  fanciful  conceits.  The 
blowing  summary  will  convcv  an  idea  of  this  dissertation. 
Amongst  barbarous  or  half^civilized  nations,  disease's  have 
been  generally  attributed  to  the  influence  of  evil  s;iirits. 
The  depression  of  m>nd  which  is  generally  attendant  on 
Bckness,  and  (he  delirium  accompanying  certain  Htages  of 
disease  seem  to  have  been  considered  as  especially  de- 
noting the  immediate  influence  of  a  demon.  The  effect  of 
music  in  raising  the  en^^rgies  of  the  mind,  or  what  we  com- 
monly call  animal  spirits,  was  obvious  to  eariy  observa- 
tion. Its  power  of  attracting  stmns  attention,  may  in 
some  cases  have  appeared  to  effect  even  those  who'  la- 
boured under  a  considerab'e  decree  of  mental  disorder. 
The  accompanying  depression  of  mind  was  considered  as 


a  part  of  the  disease,  perhaps  rightly  enough,  and  iqasse 
was  prescribed  as  a  remedy  to  reoiove  the  symptooi' 
when  expenence  had  not  ascertained  the  probalHe  caaaoL 
Homer,  whose  heroes  exhibit  high  passions,  bat  not  re- 
fined manners,  represents  ibe  Grecian  Army  as  en^iloyiiif 
music  to  stay  the  raging  of  the  plague.  The  Jewufa  to. 
tioo,  in  the  tuie  of  lung  David,  appear  not  to  have  beea 
much  further  advanced  in  civdizatioo;  accordingly  w« 
find  David  employed  in  his  youth  to  reoMve  the  mental 
derangement  ol  Saul  by  his  harp.  The  method  of  cure 
was  suggested  as  a  common  one  in  those  days,  by  SauTs 
servants ;  and  the  success  is  not  meotiooed  as  a  mirade. 
Pindar,  with  poetic  license,  speaks  of  .£scalapius  heaiiof 
acute  disorders  with  soothing  songs;  but  AsciiUpins, 
whether  man  or  deity,  or  betweoi  Ixith,  is  a  pbysidan  of 
the  days  of  barbarism  and  fidUe.  Pliny  scouts  the  idea 
that  music  should  affect  real  bodily  injury,  but  quotes  Ho- 
mer on  the  subject ;  mentions  Theopbrastus  as  suiggestiag 
a  tune  for  the  cure  of  the  hip  gout,  and  Cato,  as  entertaiiK 


iai  a  fancy  that  it  had  a  good  effect  when  limbs  were 
or  ioint,  and,  that  Varro  thought    it  good  for  the  goat 
Aultts  (ieUius  rites  a  woric  of  Theopbrastus,  wbien  re» 


o!  ioint,  and,  that  Varro  thought    it  good  Sm  the 

iiltts  (ieUius  rites  a  woric  of  Theopbrastus,  wbie 
coouaends  music  as  a  specific  for  the  bite  of  a  viper. 
Boyle  and  Shakspeare  mention  the  effects  of  music  oopep- 
vesicam.  KircheHs  *  Musurgia,*  and  Swinburne's  Trm- 
vels,  relate  the  effects  of  music  on  those  who  are  biuen  bv 
the  tarantula.  Sir  W.  Temple  seems  to  have  given  cred» 
it  to  the  stories  of  the  power  of  music  over  diseases. 

The  ancients  indeed  record  mirades ;  at  least  none  in 
*  the  goklen  legend*  a|>pear  to  be  more  so  than  the  tales 
they  relate  of  the  medicmal  powers  of  mosie.  A  fever  is 
removed  by  a  song,  and  deafness  is  cured  by  a  tnmpet, 
and  the  pestilence  is  chased  away  by  the  sweetness  of  an 
harmonio«i8  lyre.  That  deaf  people  can  bear  best  in  n 
great  noise,  is  a  fact  alleged  by  some  modems,  in  frrov 
of  the  ancient  story  of  cunng  deafness  by  a  trasopet.  Dr 
Willis  tells  us,  says  DrBuraey,  of  a  lady  who  could  Asv 
only  while  a^wm  wa»  beating,  insomuch  that  her  busfanndy 
the  account  says,  hired  a  drummer  as  her  servant,  in  order 
to  enjoy  the  ^easure  of  her  conversation. 

Music  and  the  sounds  of  instruments,  says  the  fively 
Vifineul  de  Marville,  contribute  to  the  health  <^  the  body 
and  the  mind,  they  assist  the  circulation  uf  the  Mood,  th^ 
dissipate  vapours,  and  <^n  the  vessels  so  that  the  action 
of  perspiration  is  freer.  He  tells  a  story  of  n  person  of 
distinction,  who  assured  him,  that  once  being  sndde^ 
seized  by  violent  illness,  instead  of  a  consoltatian  of  phy- 
sicians, 'he  immediately  called  a  band  of  musicians,  snd 
their  violins  played  so  well  in  his  inside,  that  his  bowels 
became  perfectly  in  tune,  and  in  a  few  hours  were  hai^ 
moaiously  becalmed.  I  once  beard  a  story  of  Farinelli  Ike 
famous  singer,  who  was  sent  for  to  Madrid  to  try  the  c^ 
feci  of  his  maincal  vmce  on  tne  King  of  Spain.  Hn  mv 
jesty  was  buried  in  the  profoundest  melancholy,  noihiag 
could  raise  an  emotion  in  him ;  he  lived  in  a  total  oblivion 
of  life ;  he  sat  in  a  darkened  chamber,  entirely  given  up 
to  the  most  distressing  kind  of  madness.  The  physidaas 
ordered  Farinelli  at  first  to  sing  in  an  outer  room ;  and  for 
the  first  day  or  two  this  was  done,  without  any  effect  en 
the  royal  patient.  At  length  it  was  observed,  the  kiof, 
awaking  from  his  stupor,  seemed  to  listen;  ontbensst 
day  tears  were  seen  starting  in  bis  eyes ;  the  day  after  be 
ordered  the  door  of  his  chamber  to  oe  left  open— and  at 
length  the  perturbed  spirit  entirely  left  our  modem  SanI, 
and  the  medidnci  veiee  of  Farinelli  effected  what  no  other 
m<^icine  could. 

I  now  prepare  to  give  the  reader  some  foeU^  which  hs 
may  consider  as  a  tnal  of  credulity— their  authorities  are 
however  not  contemptible.-^Naturelists  assert  \\mx  am* 
mals  and  birds,  as  well  as  *  knotted  oaks,'  as  Congrevs 
informs  us,  are  sensible  to  the  charms  of  mosic.  This 
may  rcrve  as  an  instance:— An  officer  was  confined  in 
the  Bastiie.  He  bei^ged  the  governor  to  permit  him  the 
use  of  his  lot  a,  to  soften,  by  the  hamonies  of  his  insln^ 
ment,  the  rigours  of  his  prison.  At  the  end  of  a  few  days, 
this  modem  Orpheus,  playing  on  his  lute,  was  greatly  a^ 
tonished  t->  see  frisking  out  of  their  holes  great  numbers  of 
mice;  and  descending  from  Ibeir  woven  habitations, 
crowds  of  spiders,  who  formed  a  circle  about  him,  vriule 
he  continued  playing  his  sool-subdoing  instrument,  ffis 
surprise  was  at  first  so  great,  that  be  was  petrified  with 
astonishment ;  when  having  ceased  to  friay,  the  assembly, 
whv  did  not  come  to  see  bis  person,  but  to  hear  his  instrii- 
ment,  immediately  broke  op.  As  be  bad  a  great  dislike 
to  spiders,  it  was  two  days  before  he  veniived  again  to 
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touch  his  instruttient.  At  length,  having  conquered,  for 
the  novelty  of  his  companji  his  dislike  of  them,  he  recom- 
menced his  concert,  when  the  usembly  was  by  far  more 
numerous  than  at  first ;  and  in  the  course  of  farther  time, 
he  found  himself  surrounded  by  a  hundred  mutuxU  ama- 
teurt.  Having  thus  succeeded  in  attracting  this  company, 
he  treacherously  contrived  to  get  rid  of  them  at  his  will. 
For  this  purpose  he  begged  the  keeper  to  give  him  a  cat, 
which  he  put  in  a  cage,  and  let  loose  at  the  very  instant 
when  the  little  hairy  people  were  most  entranced  by  the 
Oiphean  skill  he  displayed. 

The  Abb6  Olivet  haa  described  an  amusement  of  Pelts- 
son  during  his  confinement  in  the  Bastile,  which  consisted 
in  feeding  a  spider,  which  he  discovered  forming  its  web 
in  the  comer  of  the  small  window.  For  some  time  he 
placed  his  flies  at  the  edge,  while  his  valet,  who  was  with 
him,  played  on  a  bag-pipe :  little  by  little,  the  spider  used 
itself  to  distinguish  the  sound  of  the  instrument,  and  issued 
from  its  hole  to  nm  and  catch  its  prey.  Thus  calling  it 
lUways  by  the  same  sound,  and  placing  the  flies  at  a  still 
greater  distance,  he  succe<N]ed,  after  several  months,  to 
orill  the  spider  by  regular  exercise,  so  that  it  at  length  never 
fiuled  appearing  at  the  first  sound  to  seize  on  the  fly  pro- 
vided for  it,  even  on  the  knees  of  the  prisoner. 

MarviKe  has  fiven  us  the  foUowtng  curious  anecdote  on 
this  subject.  He  says,  that  doubting  the  truth  of  those 
who  say  it  is  natural  for  us  to  love  music,  especially  the 
sound  of  instruments,  and  that  beasts  themselves  are 
touched  ^th  it,  beine  one  day  in  the  country  I  inouired  into 
the  truth ;  and,  whifo  a  man  was  playing  on  tne  trtmip 
marine,  made  my  observations  on  a  cat,  a  dog,  a  horse, 
an  ass,  a  hind,  cows,  small  birds,  and  a  cock  and  hens, 
who  were  in  a  yard  under  a  window  on  which  I  was  lean- 
hig.  I  did  not  perceive  that  the  cat  was  the  least  aflected, 
and  I  even  judged,  by  her  air,  that  she  would  have  given 
all  the  instruments  in  the  world  for  a  mouse,  sleeping 
in  the  sun  all  the  time ;  the  horse  stopped  short  from 
time  to  time  before  the  window,  raising  ms  head  up  now 
and  then,  as  he  was  feeding  on  the  crass ;  the  dog  contin- 
ued for  above  an  hour  seated  on  bis  hind  legs,  looking 
steadfastly  at  the  player;  the  ass  did  not  discover  the  least 
udicalion  of  his  being  touched,  eating  his  thistles  peace- 
ably ;  the  hind  lifted  up  her  large  wide  ears,  and  seemed 
very  attentive ;  the  cows  slept  a  little,  and  afler  gazing,  as 
though  they  had  been  acquainted  with  us,  went  forward  ; 
some  littleoirds  that  were  in  an  aviary,  and  others  on  the 
trees  and  bushes,  almost  tore  their  little  throats  with  sing- 
iac ;  but  the  cock,  who  minded  only  his  hens,  who  wero 
■oleiy  employed  in  scraping  a  neighbouring  dunghill,  did 
not  snow  in  any  manner  that  they  took  the  least  pleasure 
in  hearing  the  trump  marine. 

A  modem  traveuer  assures  us,  that  he  has  repeatedly 
observed  in  the  island  of  Madeira,  that  the  lizaras  are  at- 
tracted by  the  notes  of  music,  and  that  he  has  assembled  a 
number  of  them  by  the  powers  of  his  instrument.  He 
tells  us  also,  diat  when  the  negroes  catch  them,  for  food, 
they  accompany  the  chase  by  whistling  some  tune,  which 
has  always  the  eflfect  of  drawing  great  numbers  towards 
them.  Stedman,  in  his  expedition  to  Surinam,  describes 
certain  sibyls  among  the  negroes,  who  among  several  sin- 
gular practices,  can  charm  or  conjure  down  from  the  tree 
certain  serpents,  who  will  wreath  about  the  arms,  neck, 
and  breast  of  the  pretended  sorceress,  listening  to  her  voice. 
The  sacred  writers  speak  of  the  charming  of  adders  and 
serpents;  and  nothing,  says  he^  is  more  notorious  than 
that  the  eastern  Indians  will  rid  the  houses  of  the  most 
venomous  snakes,  by  charming  them  with  the  sound  of  a 
flute,  which  calls  them  out  of  their  holes.  These  anec- 
dotes, which  may  startle  some,  seem  to  be  fully  confirmed 
by  Sir  William  Jones,  in  his  curious  dissertation  on  the 
nusical  modes  of  the  Hindoos. 

Afler  food,  when  the  operations  of  digestion  and  ab- 
sorption give  so  much  employment  to  the  vessels,  that  a 
temporaiT  state  of  mental  repose  must  be  found,  especially 
in  not  dimates,  essential  to  health,  it  seems  reasonable 
to  believe  that  a  few  agreeable  airs,  either  heard  or 
played  without  eflbrt,  must  have  all  the  good  effecu  of 
Keep,  and  none  of  its  disadvantages ;  putting  the  aoul  in 
fime,  as  Mihon  says,  for  any  subsequ'int  exertion ;  an  ex- 
periment, often  successfully  made  by  myself.  I  have  been 
assured  by  a  credible  eye-witness,  that  two  wild  antelopes 
used  often  to  come  from  their  woods  to  the  place  where  a 
more  savage  beast,  Sirajuddaulah,  entertained  himself  with 
concerts,  and  that  they  listened  to  the  strains  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  pleasure,  till  the  monster,  in  whose  soul  there 


was  no  music,  shot  one  of  them  to  display  his  archery.  A 
learned  native  told  me,  that  he  had  frequently  seen  the 
most  venomous  and  malignant  snakes  leave  their  holes 
upon  hearing  tunes  on  a  flute,  which,  as  he  supposed, 
gave  them  peculiar  deRght.  An  intelligent  Persun  de* 
clared  he  had  more  than  once  been  present,  when  a  cele* 
brated  lutenist,  suraamed  Bulbul,  (i.  e.  the  nightingale,) 
was  playins  to  a  large  company,  in  a  grove  near  ScniraS| 
where  he  distinctly  saw  the  nighting^es  try  to  vie  with 
the  musician,  sometimes  warbling  on  the  trees,  sometime* 
fluttering  from  branch  to  brandi.  as  if  they  wished  to 
approach  the  instrament,  and  at  len^  dropping  on  the 
ground  in  a  kind  of  ecstasy,  from  which  they  were  soon 
raised,  he  assured  me,  by  a  change  of  the  mode.' 

Jackson  of  Exeter,  in  reply  to  the  question  of  Dryden^ 
'  What  passion  cannot  music  rsise  or  quell  V  sarcastically 
returns,  *  What  passion  can  music  raise  or  quell  V  WouM 
not  a  savage,  who  had  never  listened  to  a  musical  instru- 
ment, feel  certain  emotions  at  listening  to  one  for  the  firrt 
time  ?  But  civilized  man  is,  no  douot,  particulariy  at 
fected  by  aaaockitwn  of  tdeos,  as  all  pieces  of  national 
music  evidently  prove. 

The  Rans  des  Vaches,  mentioned  by  Rousseau,  in  his 
Dictionary  of  Music,  though  without  any  thing  striking  ia 
the  composition,  has  such  a  powerful  influence  over  the 
Swiss,  and  impresses  them  with  so  riolent  a  desire  to  re- 
turn to  their  own  country,  that  it  is  forbidden  to  be  l^ayed 
in  the  Swiss  regiments,  in  the  French  service,  on  paia  of 
death.  There  is  also  a  Scotch  tune,  which  has  the  sane 
eflfect  on  some  of  our  North  Britons.  In  one  of  our  battlee 
in  Calabria,  a  bagpiper  of  the  78th  Highland  regiment, 
when  the  light  imantry  charged  the  French,  postM  him- 
self on  their  risht,  and  remained  in  his  solitary  situatioo 
during  the  whole  of  the  battle,  encouraging  the  men  with  a 
famous  Highland  charging-tune ;  and  actually  upon  the 
retreat  and  complete  rout  of  the  French  dianged  it  to  an- 
other, equally  celebrated  in  Scotland  upon  the  retreat  of 
and  victory  over  an  enemy.    His  next-hand  neighbour 

Siarded  him  so  well  that  he  escaped  unhurt.  This  was 
e  spirit  (^  the  <  Last  Minstrev  who  infused  coumde 
among  his  countrymen,  by  possessing  it  in  so  animatoa  a 
degree  and  in  so  venerable  a  character. 

MurtTTE  WRiTiire. 

The  Iliad  of  Homer  in  a  nutshell,  which  Pliny  says  that 
Cicero  once  saw,  it  is  pretended  might  have  Men  a  fact, 
however  to  some  it  may  appear  impossible.  JElian  no- 
tices an  artist  who  wrotera  distich  in  letters  of  gold,  whicb 
he  enclosed  in  the  rind  of  a  grain  of  com. 

Antiquity  and  modern  times  record  many  such  penmen, 
whose  glory  consisted  in  writing  in  so  small  a  luind  that 
the  writmg  could  not  be  legible  to  the  naked  eye.  One 
wrote  a  verse  of  Homer  on  a  grain  of  millet,' ana  another, 
more  indefatigably  trifling,  transcribed  the  whole  Iliad  in 
so  confined  a  space,  that  it  could  be  enclosed  in  a  nutsheO. 
Menage  mentions,  he  saw  whole  sentences  which  were 
not  percepuble  to  the  eye  without  the  microscope;  and 
pictures  and  portraits,  which  appeared  at  first  to  do  lines 
and  scratches  thrown  down  at  random;  one  of  them 
formed  the  face  of  the  Dauphiness,  with  the  most  pleasing 
delicacy  and  correct  resemblance.  He  read  an  Italian 
poem  in  praise  of  this  princess,  containing  some  thousands 
of  verses,  written  by  an  officer  in  the  space  of  a  foot  and  a 
half.  This  species  of  curious  idleness  has  not  been  lost 
in  our  own  country:  where  this  minute  writins  has 
equalled  any  on  record.  Peter  Bales,  a  celebrated  calU- 
graphist  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  astonished  the  eyes  of 
beholders  by  showing  them  what  they  could  not  see ;  for 
in  the  Harleian  mss,  5S0,  wo  have  a  narrative  of  *a  rare 
piece  of  work  brought  to  pass  by  Peter  Bales,  an  Enlish- 
man,  and  a  clerk  df  the  chancery ;'  it  seems  by  the  de- 
scription to  have  been  the  whole  BiUe  *  in  an  English  wal- 
nut not  bigger  than  a  hen's  ^g.  The  nut  holdeth  the 
book :  there  are  as  many  leaves  in  his  bttle  book  as  the 
great  Bible,  and  he  has  written  as  much  in  one  of  hit 
little  leaves  as  a  great  leaf  of  the  Bible.*  We  are  told 
that  this  wonderfiilunreadable  copy  of  the  Bible  was  seen 
by  many  thousands.'  There  is  a  drawing  of  the  head  of 
Charles  I,  in  the  library  of  St  John's  CoDege  at  Oxford, 
wholly  composed  of  minute  written  characters,  which  at 
a  small  distance  resemble  the  lines  of  an  engraving.  The 
lines  of  the  head,  and  the  ruflT,  are  said  to  contain  the  book 
of  Psalms,  the  Creed,  snd  the  Lord's  prayer.  In  the 
British  Museum  we  find  a  drawing  representing  the  por> 
trait  of  Queen  Anne,  not  much  abm  the  size  of  the  haml. 
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On  this  drawing  appear  a  number  of  lines  and  leratches, 
which  the  librarian  assures  the  manrelling  spectator,  in- 
cludes the  entire  contents  of  a  thin  foUOf  which  on  this  oc- 
casion is  earned  in  the  hand. 

On  this  subject  it  may  be  worth  noticing,  that  the  learned 
Huet  asserts  that  he,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  for  a  long 
ume  considered  as  a  fiction  the  stor?  of  that  industrious 
writer  who  is  said  to  have  enclosed  the  Iliad  in  a  nutshell. 
But  having  examined  the  matter  more  closely,  he  thought 
it  possible. 

One  day  in  company  at  the  Dauphin's,  this  learned  man 
trifled  half  an  hour  m  proving  it.  A  piece  d"  vellum, 
about  ten  inches  in  length  and  eisht  in  width,  pliant  ana 
firm,  can  be  folded  up  and  enclosed  in  the  shell  of  a  large 
walnut.  It  can  hold  m  its  breadth  one  line  which  can  con- 
tain SO  verses,  and  in  its  len|;th  260  lines.  "With  a  crow- 
quill  the  writing  can  be  perfect.  A  page  of  this  piece  of 
▼ellum  will  then  conuin  7500  verses,  and  the  reverse  as 
much ;  the  whole  15,000  verses  of  the  Iliad.  And  this  he 
proved  in  their  presence,  by  using  a  piece  of  paper,  and 
with  a  common  pen.  The  thing  is  nosstble  to  bs  effected ; 
and  if  on  any  occasion  paper  snooid  be  most  excessively 
rare,  it  mayoe  us^ul  to  know,  that  a  volume  of  matter 
may  be  contained  in  a  single  leaf. 

NUMERAL  rXODJUM. 

The  learned,  afler  many  contests,  have  at  length 
agreed,  that  the  numeral  ngures  1|  S|  S,  4,  6, 6,  7,  8, 9, 
usually  called  Arabia^  are  of  Indian  origin.  The  Arab- 
ians cilo  not  pretend  to  have  been  the  inventors  of  them, 
but  borrowed  them  from  the  Indian  nations.  The  nume- 
ral characters  of  the  Brahmins,  the  Persians,  and  the 
Arabians,  and  other  eastern  nations,  are  similar.  They 
appear  afterwards  to  have  been  introduced  into  several 
fiuropewi  nations,  by  their  respective  travellers,  who 
returned  from  the  east.  They  were  admitted  into  calei^ 
dars  and  chronicles,  but  they  were  not  introduced  into 
charters,  says  Mr  Astle,  before  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  Spaniards,  no  doubt,  derived  their  use  from  the 
Moors  who  invsded  them.  In  1240,  the  Alphonsean  a^ 
Ironomical  tables  were  made  by  the  order  of  Alphonsus 
X,  by  a  Jew,  and  an  Arabian;  they  used  these  numerals, 
from  whence  the  Spaniards  contend  that  they  were  first 
introduced  by  them. 

They  were  not  generally  used  in  Germany  until  the 
beginnmg  <^  the  fourteenth  century ;  but  in  general  the 
forms  of  the  cyphers  were  not  permanently  fixed  there  till 
after  the  year  1^1.  The  Russians  were  strangers  to 
thorn,  beK>re  Peter  the  Great  had  finished  his  travels  in 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

The  origin  of  these  useful  characters  with  the  Indians 
and  Arabians,  is  attributed  to  thoir  great  skill  in  the  arts  of 
astronomy  and  of  ari&metic,  which  reouired  more  conveni- 
ent characters  than  alphabetic  letters,  for  the  expressing  of 
numbers. 

Before  the  introduction  into  Europe  of  these  Arabic 
numerals,  Uiey  used  alphabetical  characters,  or  Roman 
numeraU.  The  learned  authors  of  the  Nouveau  Trait^ 
Diplomatique,  the  most  valuable  work  on  every  thing  coo- 
eeming  the  arts  and  progress  of  writing,  have  given  some 
curious  notices  on  tne  origin  of  the  Roman  numerals. 
They  say,  that  originally  men  counted  by  their  fingers; 
thus  to  mark  the  first  four  numbers  they  used  an  I,  which 
naturally  represents  them.  To  mark  the  fifth,  they  chose  a 
V,  which  is  made  out  by  bending  inwards  the  three  mid- 
dle fingers,  and  stretching  out  only  the  thumb  and  the  little 
&iger  ;  and  fbr  the  tenth  they  used  an  X,  which  is  a  dou- 
ble V,  one  placed  topsy-turvy  under  the  other.  FrcMn  this 
the  progression  of  these  numbers  is  always  frpm^  one  to 
five,  and  from  five  to  ten.  The  hundred  was  signified  by 
the  capital  letter  of  that  word  in  Latin  C^  centum.  The 
other  letter  D  for  500,  and  M  for  1000,  were  afterwards 
added.  They  subsequently  abreviated  their  characters, 
by  placing  one  of  these  figures  before  another :  and  the 
figure  of  less  value  before  a  higher  number,  denotes  diat  so 
much  may  be  deducted  from  the  greater  number ;  for  in- 
itance,  I  v  si^^es  five  less  one,  that  is  four ;  IX  ten  less 
one,  that  is  mne ;  but  these  abbreviations  are  not  found 
amongst  the  most  ancient  monuments.  These  numerical 
letters  are  still  continued  by  us,  in  recording  accounts  in 
our  exchequere. 

That  men  counted  originally  by  their  fingers,  is  no  in»- 
probable  supposition ;  it  is  still  naturally  practised  by  the 
vulgar  of  the  most  enlightened  nations.  In  more  uncivi- 
lised states,  small  stones  have  been  used,  and  the  etymo- 


logists derive  the  words  adeHfatt,  and  rafmtalim  whidh 
cmaduB.  which  is  the  Latin  terms  for  a  pebble-«tone,  and 
by  which  they  denominated  their  coonters  used  for  aiitli» 
metical  computations. 

Professor  ward|  in  a  learned  dissertation  on  this  nU^ 
ject  in  the  Phikwophical  Transactions,  concludes,  that  il 
IS  easier  to  falsify  tne  Arabic  cyphers  than  ih»  Roflsan  al^ 
phabetical  numerals ;  when  la75  is  dated  in  Arabic  cy- 
phers, if  the  S  is  only  changed,  three  ceniuries  ire  laksa 
away  ;  if  the  S  is  made  into  a  9  and  take  away  the  l,lbor 
hundred  vears  are  added.  Such  accidents  have  aMuredly 
produced  much  confusion  anMOg  our  ancient  manuscrintf, 
and  still  do  in  our  printed  books ;  which  is  the  reason  uini 
Dr  Robertson  in  his  histories  has  always  preferred  wiife 
iM  his  dates  in  tsonds,  rather  than  confide  tnem  to  ibe  «M 
Ota  negligent  printer.  Gibbon  observes,  thai  some  ra- 
markabie  mistakes  have  happened  by  the  word  iml.  in 
Mss,  which  is  an  abbreviation  for  sofdwrt  orihouMnd$i 
and  to  this  blunder  he  attributes  the  incredible  mimbera  of 
martyrdoms,  which  cannot  orfaerwise  bo  aooounied  for 
by  historical  records. 

M9Q1AMU  ASTSOLOOBBS. 

A  belief  in  iudicial  astrology  can  only  exist  in  the  pet^ 
pie,  who  may  be  said  to  have  no  belief  at  all ;  tor  mere  m* 
ditional  sentiments  can  hardly  be  said  to  amount  to  a  &•• 
titf.  But  a  faith  in  this  ridiculous  system  in  our  coimliT 
is  of  late  existence :  it  was  a  favounte  superstition  wini 
the  learned,  and  as  the  in|renious  Tenhove  obserras,  when* 
ever  an  idea  germinates  m  a  learned  head,  it  sboois  wk^ 
additicmal  luxuriance. 

When  Charles  the  First  was  confined,  Lilly  the  a»> 
trologer  was  consulted  for  the  hour  which  would  mvoiir  Ui 
escape. 

A  story,  which  stron^y  proves  bow  greatly  Charies  dm 
Second  wan  bigoted  to  judicial  astrology,  and  whose  miad 
certainly  not  unenlighteoed,  is  recorded  in  Bomet's  Wm» 
tory  of  his  Own  Tunes. 

The  most  respectable  characters  of  the  age,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Dugdale,  Elias  Ashmde,  Dr  Grow,  and  others,  wore 
members  of  an  astrologieal  dub.  Congrcve's  duuincMr 
of  Foresight,  in  Love  for  Love,  was  then  no  nnoomaBOa 
person,  though  the  humour  now  is  scarcely  incelligibie. 

Dryaen  cast  the  nativities  of  his  sons ;  and  what  is  rv* 
markabie,  his  prediction  rotating  to  his  son  Charles  took 
place.  This  incident  is  of  so  late  a  date,  one  might  hop^ 
It  would  have  been  cleared  up ;  but  if  it  is  a  fact,  we  ■not 
allow  it  affords  a  rational  exultation  to  its  irratMOil 
adepts. 

In  1670,  the  passion  fbr  horoscopes  and  expoundfaig  tho 
stars  prevailed  m  France  among  the  first  rank.  The  ne«^ 
born  chiU  was  usually  presented  naked  to  the  astarolofsr, 
who  read  the  first  lineamenta  in  its  forehead,  and  the  traoo- 
verse  lines  in  its  hand,  and  thence  wrote  down  its  fuiurn 
destiny.  Catherine  de  Medicis  brought  Henry  IV  then  a 
child,  to  old  Nostradamus,  whom  anuquaries  esteem  mors 
for  his  chroMcle  of  Provenoe,  than  his  vaticinating  powder. 
The  sight  of  the  reverend  seer,  with  a  beard  which  *  stroans- 
ed  like  a  meteor  in  the  air,'  terrified  the  futuro  beRSwbo 
dreaded  a  whipping  from  so  groat  a  personage.  wiQil 
be  credited_  that  one  of  these  magicians  havtog  asaorvd 
" '   m  as  n« 


Charles  IX  that  he  would  live  as  many  day 
turn  about  on  his  heels  in  an  hour  standing  on  one  la^ 
that  his  majesty  every  morning  performed  thai  sotemn  eat* 
eroise  for  an  hour.  The  principal  officers  of  the  ooott, 
the  judges,  the  chancellors,  and  generals,  likewise,  m 
pliment,  standing  on  one  leg  ana  turning  round ! 

It  has  been  roportedofseveiml  famous  for  theiri 
logical  skill,  that  they  have  sudbreda  vcluniary  death 
merely  to  veri^  their  own  prodicttoos;  this  has  been  naid 
of  Coravi,  and  Burton  the  author  of  the  Anatomy  of  Moi- 
ancholy. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  shifts  to  which  astrologers 
aro  put  when  their  nredictioBS  aro  not  verified.  Qront 
lomot  wero  predicted,  by  a  famous  adept,  about  the  ytmg 
1666.  No  unusual  atorms  however  hamaed.  Bodin,  to 
save  the  roputation  of  the  art,  applied  it  as  a  JIgun  to 
some  mohaimt  in  the  sMs ;  and  or  which  thero  wero  u^ 
stances  enough  at  that  moment.  Among  their  lucky  and 
unlucky  days,  they  protend  to  give  those  of  various  ilfustn* 
ous  persons  and  of  families.  (Me  is  very  striking.*— Thmv- 
day  was  the  unlucky  day  of  our  Henry  VHI.  He,  hb 
son  Edward  Yl,  Cliiaen  Mary,  and  QAoen  Elitaheih,  all 
died  on  a  Tbt»sday!    Tina  net  had,  no  doubt,  gfott 
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weight  in  Uii*  eontrorenyof  the  utrologara  with  their  td' 
Tenarie*. 

The  life  oT  Lilly  the  utrologer,  written  by  himself,  is  a 
curious  woric.  He  is  the  Sidrophel  e^  Butler.  It  contains 
so  muoh  artless  narrative,  and  at  the  same  time  so  much 
palpable  impoeturei  that  it  is  difficult  to  know  when  he  is 
speaking  what  he  really  believes  to  be  the  truth.  In  a 
saetch  m  the  state  of  astrtdogy  in  his  day,  those  adepts, 
whose  characters  be  has  drawn,  were  the  lowest  mis- 
creants of  the  town.  They  all  speak  of  each  other  as 
rogues  and  impostMS.  Such  were  Booker,  George  Whar- 
ton, Ghulbary,  who  gained  a  livelihood  by  practising  on 
the  credulity  of  even  men  of  leaminf  so  late  as  in  16^,  to 
the  eighteenth  century.  In  Ashmmes  Life  an  account  of 
these  artful  impostures  may  be  found.  Most  of  them  had 
taken  the  air  in  the  pillory,  and  others  had  conjured  them- 
selves up  to  the  gallows.  This  seems  a  true  statement  of 
fiusls.  But  Lilly  informs  us,  that  in  his  various  confer- 
ences with  angeUt  their  voice  resembled  that  of  Uie  IrWi ! 

The  work  is  curious  for  the  anecdotes  of  the  times  it 
contains.  The  amours  of  Lilly  with  his  mistress  are  cha- 
racteristic. He  was  a  very  artful  man,  by  his  own  ac- 
counts ;  and  admirably  managed  matters  which  required 
deception  and  invention. 

Astroloey  greatly  flourished  in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars. 
The  royaUsts  and  the  rebels  had  their  astn^ogen,  as  well 
as  their  mldien !  and  the  predictions  of  the  former  had  a 
great  influence  over  the  latter. 

On  this  subjf  ct,  it  may  gratify  curiosity  to  notice  three 
or  four  works,  which  bear  an  excessive  price.  The  price 
cannot  entirely  be  occasioned  by  their  rarity,  and  I  am  in- 
duced to  suppose  that  we  have  still  adepts,  whose  faith 
must  be  strong,  or  whose  scepticism  weak. 

These  Ghaldean  sages  were  nearly  put  to  the  rout  by  a 
quarto  park  of  artillery,  fired  on  them  by  Mr  John  Cham- 
ber in  lfi91 .  Apollo  did  not  use  Marsyas  more  inhuman- 
ly than  his  scourgine  pen  this  mystical  race,  and  his 
personalities  made  them  feel  more  sore.  However,  a 
Norwich  knight,  the  very  duizote  of  astrology,  arrayed  in 
the  enchanted  armour  of  his  occult  authors,  encountered 
this  pagan  in  a  most  stately  carousal.  He  came  forth 
with  ^  A  Defence  of  Judicialf  A«tr'^1ogye,  in  answer  to  a 
treatise  latelv  published  by  Mr  John  Uhamber.  By  Sir 
Christopher  Heydon,  Knight,  printed  at  Cambridge  1608.' 
This  is  a  handsome  quarto  of  about  500  pages.  Sir 
Christopher  is  a  learned  and  lively  writer,  and  a  knight 
worthy  to  defend  a  better  cause.  But  his  Dulcinea  had 
wrought  most  wonderfully  on  his  imagination.  Thn  de- 
fence of  this  fanciful  science,  if  science  it  may  be  called, 
demonstrates  nothing,  while  it  defends  every  thing.  It 
confutes,  according  to  the  knight's  own  ideas :  it  alleges  a 
few  scattered  facts  in  favour  of  astrological  predictions, 
which  may  be  picked  up  in  that  immensity  of  fabling  which 
disgraces  history.  He  strenuously  denies,  or  ridicules, 
what  the  greatest  writers  have  said  against  this  fanciful 
art,  while  he  lays  great  stress  on  some  passages  from  ob- 
scure authors,  or  what  is  worse,  from  authors  of  no  autho- 
rity. The  most  pleasant  part  is  at  the  close,  where  he 
defends  the  art  from  the  objections  of  Mr  Chamber  by 
recrimination.  Chamber  had  enriched  himself  by  medical 
practice,  and  when  he  charges  the  astrologers  with  merely 
aiming  to  gain  a  few  beggarly  ponce,  Sir  Christopher 
catches  fire,  and  shows  by  nis  quotations,  that  if  we  are 
to  despise  an  art,  by  its  professors  attempting  to  subsist  on 
it,  or  for  the  objections  which  may  be  raised  against  its 
vital  principles,  we  ought  by  this  argument  most  heartily 
to  despise  the  medical  science  and  medical  men !  He 
gives  hetf.  all  he  can  collect  against  physic  and  physicians, 
and  from  the  confessions  of  Hippocrates  and  Qalen,  Avi^ 
conna,  and  Agrippa,  medicine  appears  to  be  a  vainer 
science  than  even  astrology !  Sir  Uhristopher  is  a  shrewd 
and  ingenious  adversary;  but  when  he  says  he  means 
only  to  give  Mr  Chamber  oil  for  his  vinegar,  ne  has  totally 
mistaken  its  quality. 

This  defence  was  answered  by  Thomas  Vicars  in  his 
*  Madne^se  of  Astrologers.' 

But  the  great  work  in  by  Lilly  ;  and  entirely  devoted  to 
the  adepts.  He  defends  nothing ;  for  this  oracle  delivers 
his  dictum,  and  details  every  event  as  matters  not  ques- 
liorabltf.  He  sits  on  the  tripod  ;  and  every  pa^e  is  em- 
bellished by  a  horoscope,  which  he  explains  with  tne  ut- 
most facility.  This  voluminous  monument  of  the  folly  of 
the  asc  IS  a  <]uarto  valued  at  some  guineas!  It  is' en- 
titled, *  Christian  Astrology,  modestlv  treated  of  ki  three 
books,  by  William  Lilly,  student  in  Astrology,  Sd  edition, 


l<69.'  The  most  curious  part  of  this  work  is  *  a  Cata- 
logue of  roost  astrological  authors.'  There  is  also  a  por* 
trait  of  this  arch  rogue,  and  astrologer!  an  admirable 
illustration  for  Lavater ! 

Lilly's  opinions,  and  his  pretended  science,  were  such 
&vounte8  with  the  age,  that  the  learned  Gataker  wrote 
professedly  against  this  popular  delusion.  Lilly,  at  the 
bead  of  his  star-expounding  friends,  not  only  formally  re* 
plied  to,  but  persecuted  Gataker  annually  in  his  predio- 
ti<ms,  and  even  struck  at  his  ghost,  when  beyond  the  grave. 
Gataker  died  in  July,  1654.  and  Lilly  having  written  m 
his  almanac  of  that  year  tor  the  month  of  August  this 
barbarous  Latin  verse  :— 

Hoc  In  tumbo,  jacet  presbyter  et  r.ebulo 

Here  in  this  tomb  lies  a  presbyter  and  knave ' 

he  had  the  impudence  to  assert  that  he  had  predicted 
(Htaker's  death !  But  the  truth  is,  it  was  an  epitaph  like 
lodgings  to  let :  it  stood  empty  ready  for  the  first  passen- 
ger to  mhabit.  Had  any  other  of  that  party  of  any  emi- 
nence died  in  that  month,  it  would  have  Been  as  appo- 
sitely applied  to  him.  But  Lilly  was  an  exquisite  rogue, 
and  never  at  a  fault.  Having  prophesied  in  his  almanac 
for  1650,  that  the  parliament  stood  upon  a  tottering  foun- 
dation, when  taken  up  by  a  messenger,  during  the  night 
he  contrived  to  cancel  the  page,  printed  ofi*  another,  and 
showed  hu  copies  before  tne  committee,  assuring  them 
that  the  others  were  none  of  hb  own,  but  forged  by  his 
enemies. 

ALCHrMr. 

I  have  seen  an  advertisement  in  a  newspaper,  firom  a 
pretender  of  the  hermetic  art.  With  the  assistance  of  *  a 
tUtle  money t*  he  could  *po$Uivdy^  assure  the  lover  of  this 
science,  that  he  would  repay  him  *  a  thoumnd-fold !  This 
science,  if  it  meriui  to  be  distinguuhed  by  the  name,  has 
doubtless  been  an  imposition,  winch,  striking  on  the  feeUast 
part  of  the  human  mind,  has  so  frequently  been  success- 
ful in  carrying  an  its  delusions. 

Mrs  Thomas,  the  Corinna  of  Dryden,  in  her  life  has 
recorded  one  of  these  delusions  of  uchymy.  From  the 
circumstances  it  is  very  probable  the  sage  was  not  less 
deceived  than  his  patroness. 

An  infatuated  lover  of  this  delusive  art  met  with  one 
who  pretended  to  have  the  power  of  transmuting  lead  to 
gold :  that  is,  in  their  language,  the  imperfect  metals  to  the 
perfect  one.  This  hermetic  philosopher  required  only  ths 
materials,  and  time,  to  perform  his  golden  operations.  He 
was  taken  to  the  country  residence  of  his  patroness.  A 
long  laboratory  was  built,  and,  that  his  labours  might  not 
be  impeded  by  any  disturbance,  no  one  was  permitted  to 
enter  into  it.  His  door  was  contrived  to  turn  on  a  pivot ; 
so  that,  unseen,  and  unseeing,  his  meals  were  convejred 
to  him,  without  distracting  the  sublime  contemplations  of 
the  sage. 

During  a  residence  of  two  years,  he  never  condescended 
to  speak  but  two  or  three  times  in  the  year  to  his  infii- 
tuated  patroness.  When  she  was  admitted  into  the  labo- 
ratory, she  saw,  with  pleasing  astonishment,  stills,  im- 
mense cauldnms,  long  flues,  and  three  or  four  Vulcanian 
fires  blazing  at  different  comers  of  this  magical  mine  ;  nor 
did  she  behold  with  less  reverence  the  venerable  fisure  of 
the  dusty  philosopher.  Pale  and  emaciated  with  daily 
operations  and  niehtly  vigils,  he  revealed  to  her,  in  unin- 
telligible jargon,  nis  progresses ;  and  having  sometimes 
condescended  to  explain  tne  mysteries  of  the  arcana,  she 
beheld,  or  seemed  to  behold,  streams  of  fluid,  and  heaps 
of  solid  ore,  scattered  around  the  laboratory.  Sometimes 
he  required  a  new  still,  snd  sometimes  vast  quantities  of 
lead.  Already  this  unfortunate  ladv  had  expended  the 
half  of  her  fortune  in  supplying  the  demands  of  the  philo- 
sopher. She  began  now  to  lower  her  imagination  to  the 
standard  of  reason.  Two  years  had  now  elapsed,  vast 
quantities  of  lead  had  gone  in,  and  nothing  but  lead  had 
come  out.    She  disclosed  her  sentiments  to  the  philoso- 

£her.  He  candidly  confessed  he  was  himself  surprised  at 
is  tardy  processes ;  but  that  now  he  would  exert  himself 
to  the  utmost,  and  that  he  would  venture  to  perform  a  la- 
borious operation,  which  hitherto  he  had  noped  not  to 
have  been  necessitated  to  employ.  His  patroness  retired, 
and  the  golden  visions  of  expectation  resumed  alt  their 
lustre. 

One  day  as  they  sat  at  dinner,  a  terrible  shriek,  and  one 
crack  ftwowed  by  another,  loud  as  the  report  of  cannon, 
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^sailed  thoir  eara.  They  hastened  to  the  laboratory; 
tv7o  of  the  greateit  stills  1^  burst,  and  one  part  of  the 
laboratory  uid  the  bouse  were  in  flames.  We  are  told 
that  after  another  adrenture  of  this  kind,  this  victim  to 
alchymy,  after  ruining  another  patron,  in  despair  awallow- 
edpoison. 

Even  more  recently  we  have  a  hislorv  of  an  alchynust 
IB  the  life  of  Romnej^,  the  painter.  This  alchymist,  af- 
ter bestowing  much  tmie  and  money  on  preparations  for 
the  grand  projection,  and  being  near  the  decisive  hour, 
was  mduced,  by  the  too  earnest  request  of  his  wife,  to 
<]ttit  his  furnace  one  evening,  to  attend  some  of  her  com- 
pany at  the  tesrtable.  Wmle  the  projector  was  attending 
the  ladies  his  furnace  blew  up !  In  consequence  of  this 
event,  he  conceived  such  an  antipathy  ■fiunst  his  wife, 
that  he  could  not  endure  the  iaea  of  nving  with  her 
again. 

Henry  VI  was  so  reduced  by  his  extravagances,  that 
Evelyn  observes  in  his  Numismata,  he  endeavoured  to  re- 
cruit his  empty  coffers  by  afcAyn^.  The  record  of  this 
angular  proposition  contains  *  The  most,  solemn  and 
lenous  account  of  the  feasibility  and  virtues  of  the  phi- 
lMophei*a  MUnUf  encouraging  the  search  after  it,  and  dis- 
pensing with  all  statutes  and  prohibitions  to  the  contrary.* 
This  record  was  very  probably  rommunicatiHi  (says  an  m- 
genious  antiquary)  Dy  Mr  Selden,  to  his  beloved  friend 
Ben  Jonson,  when  he  was  writing  his  comedy  of  the  Al- 
chymist. 

After  this  patent  was  published,  many  promised  to  an- 
swer the  king*s  expectations  so  effectually  (the  same  writer 
adds)  that  Uie  next  year  he  published  aiuxther  patent ; 
wherein  he  tells  his  subjects,  that  the  happy  hour  was 
drawing  nigh,  and  by  means  of  the  stone,  which  he  should 
■oon  be  master  of,  hewouldpay  all  the  debts  of  the  nation, 
in  real  gold  and  aUoer,  Tne  perwms  picked  out  for  his 
new  operators  were  as  remarkable  as  the  patent  itself, 
being  a  most  <  miscellaneous  rabble*  of  friars,  grocers, 
mercers,  and  fishmongers ! 

This  patent  was  ukewisc  granted  axUhoritate  parUa^ 


Prynne,  who  has  given  this  patent  in  his  Aurum  Rogi- 
Mi,  p.  1S6,  concludes  with  this  sarcastic  observation : — '  A 
project  never  so  seasonable  and  necessary  as  now!* 
And  this  we  repeat,  and  our  successors  will  no  doubt  itni- 
late  us!' 

Alchymists  were  formerly  called  nmltipliera;  as  appears 
firom  a  statute  of  Henry  IV  repealed  in  the  precedmg  re- 
cord. The  statute  being  extremely  short,  I  give  it  for  the' 
reader's  satisfaction. 

*  None  from  henceforth  shall  use  to  muUipfy  gold  or  sil- 
ver, or  use  the  erajt  ofnnUtnUeatian:  and  if  any  the  same 
do,  he  shall  incur  the  pain  of  felony.' 

Every  philosophical  mind  must  t>e  convinced  that  alchy- 
my  is  not  an  art,  which  some  have  fancifully  traced  to  tne 
rtmoiott  timeo;  it  may  be  rather  regarded,  when  opposed 
to  such  a  distance  of  time,  as  a  modem  imposture.  Giesar 
commanded  the  treatises  of  akhymy  to  be  burnt  through- 
out the  Roman  dominions :  Cnsar,  who  ii  not  less  to  oe 
admired  as  a  j^ilosopher  than  as  a  monarch. 
.  Mr  Gibbon  has  this  succinct  passage  relative  to  alchy- 
ny :  '  The  ancient  books  of  alchymy,  so  liberally  ascribed 
to  Pythagoras,  to  Solomon,  or  to  Hermes,  were  the  pious 
frauds  of  more  recent  adepts.  The  Greeks  were  inat- 
tentive either  to  the  use  or  the  abuse  of  chemutry.  In 
that  immense  register,  where  Piny  has  deposited  tne  dis- 
coveries, the  arts,  and  the  errors  oif  mankind,  there  is  not 
the  least  mention  of  the  transmutations  of  metals ;  and  the 
persecution  of  Diodesian  is  the  first  authentic  eveni  in  the 
Mstory  of  alchymy.  The  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the 
Arabs,  diffused  that  vain  science  over  the  globe.    Con- 

Snual  to  the  avarice  of  the  human  heart,  it  was  sludi<«d  in 
hina,  as  in  Europe,  with  equal  eagerness  and  equal 
success.  The  darlmess  of  the  middle  ages  ensured  a 
&vourable  reception  to  every  tale  of  wonder ;  and  the  re- 
vival of  learning  gave  new  vigour  to  hope,  and  suggested 
more  specious  arU  to  deception.  Philosophy,  with  the 
aid  of  experience,  has  at  length  banished  the  study  of  al- 
chymy ;  and  the  present  age,  however  desirous  of  riches, 
is  content  to  seek  them  by  tne  humbler  means  of  commerce 
and  industry.' 

Elias  Asnmole  writes  in  nil  diary— '  May  13, 175S.  My 
father  Bachouse  (an  astrologer  who  had  sudopted  him  for 
hiy  aoQ— «  common  practice  with  these  men)  lying  sick  in 
FlMt-street,  over  against  Saint  Dunstan's  chureh,  and 
Dot  knowing  whetber  he  should  live  or  die,  about  eleven  of 


the  dock,  toU  me  in  t^UabU»  the  true  matter  of  the  jritt- 
loaopher'a  stone,  which  he  bequeathed  to  me  as  a  Ugatg^ 
By  this  we  learn  that  a  miserable  wretch  knew  the  art  of 
nuAing  goidy  yet  always  lived  a  beggar ;  and  that  Ash* 
mole  really  imagined  he  was  in  possession  of  th«  tgOMm 
of  a  wtcrd  I  he  has  however  built  a  curious  monomcnt  of 
toe  learned  follies  of  the  last  age,  in  his  *  Thsatium  Ch«» 
micum  Britannicuin.'  Thouf  h  Ashroole  is  ratlier  tbo 
historian  of  this  vain  science,  than  an  adept,  it  may  amuao 
literary  leisure  to  turn  over  thia  quarto  volume,  m  whiefa 
he  has  collected  the  works  of  several  English  alchymists, 
subjoining  his  comment  aiy.  1 1  affords  a  curious  ^ecioMa 
of  Kosicrocian  mysteries;  and  Asbmde  relates  storing 
which  vie  for  the  miraculous,  with  the  wikiest  fancieB  cr 
Arabian  invention.  Of  the  philosopher's  stone  be  sayt, 
be  knows  enough  to  hold  his  tonpie,  but  not  enough  to 
speak.  This  stone  has  not  only  the  power  of  transmuting 
any  imperfect  earthy  matter  into  its  utmost  degree  of  f»«r> 
fection,  and  can  convert  the  basest  metals  into  gold,  fliutt 
into  stone,  &c,  but  it  has  still  more  occult  virtues,  wbeo 
the  arcana  have  been  entered  mto,  by  the  choke  fathers  of 
hermetic  mysteries.  The  vegetable  stone  has  power  over 
the  natures  of  man,  beast,  fowls,  fishes,  and  all  kinds  o^ 
trees  and  plants,  to  make  them  ffourtsh  and  bear  fruit  at 
any  time.  The  magical  stone  discovers  any  person  wbeiw 
ever  he  is  concealed ;  while  the  angelical  stone  gives  tho 
apparitions  of  angels,  and  a  power  of  converamg  with 
them.  These  great  mysteries  are  supported  by  occasional 
facta,  and  illustrated  oy  prints  of  the  most  ditine  and  in* 
comprehensible  designs,  which  we  would  hope  were  in- 
telligible to  the  initiated.  It  may  be  worth  showing,  how* 
ever,  how  liable  even  the  latter  were  to  blunder  on  tlieao 
mysterious  hieroglyphics.  Asbmde,  in  one  of  hio  che- 
micid  works,  prefixecl  a  frontispiece,  which,  in  aeveridcuaw 
partments,  exhibited  Phoebus  on  a  lion,  and  oppocito  to 
nim  a  lady,  who  represented  Diana,  with  the  moon  in 
one  hand  and  an  arrow  in  the -^l her,  sitting  on  a  crab; 
Mercury  on  a  tripod,  with  the  scheme  of  the  heavens  in 
one  hand,  and  his  caduceos  in  the  other.  These  were  in- 
tended to  express  the  materials  of  the  stone,  and  the  sea* 
son  for  the  process.  Upon'  the  altar  is  the  bust  of  a  man, 
his  head  covered  \gj  an  astrological  scheme  dropped  Crom 
the  clouds ;  and  on  the  altar  a"e  these  words,  Mercimo* 
philus  Anglicus,  i.  e.  the  English  lover  of  hermeUe  phitc^ 
sophy.  There  is  a  tree,  and  a  little  creature  gnawing  tho 
root,  a  pillar  adorned  with  musical  and  tnathematical  in- 
struments, and  another  with  mibtary  enstgna.  This 
strange  composition  created  great  inquiry  among  the  cfai»- 
mical  sages.  Deep  mysteries  were  conjectured  to  be 
veiled  by  it.  Verses  were  written  in  the  higfaMt  ttnua 
of  the  Rodcrucian  language.  ./Islbnoltoonfeased  no  meant 
nothing  more  than  a  kind  of  jnm  on  his  own  name,  for  tho 
tree  was  the  ot/i,  and  the  creature  was  a  mo<p.  One  pHlar 
tells  his  love  of  music  and  freo-masoory,  and  the  other  bis 
military  preferment,  and  astrological  studies !  He  aftof- 
wards  regretted  that  no  one  added  a  second  volume  to  bis 
work,  from  which  he  himaelf  had  been  hindered,  fir  tho 
honour  of  the  family  of  Hermes,  and  *  to  show  the  worid 
what  excellent  men  we  had  once  of  our  nation,  famous  fiir 
this  kind  of  philosophy,  and  masters  of  so  tranoeendaot  a 
secret. 

Modem  chemistry  is  not  without  a  Aope,  not  to  say  a 
cerfomiy,  of  ▼erifying  the  golden  visions  of  the  alcbymiol. 
Dr  Ginanger,  of  Uottinien,  has  lately  adventured  toe  fol* 
lowing  prophecy ;  *  In  the  mnete^ncA  etnOMBrji  the  trannMK 
taiion  of  metals  will  be  generally  known  and  praetised. 
Every  chemist  and  every  artist  will  moAs  gdi  :  kitchen 
utensils  will  be  of  silver,  and  even  of  goU,  which  wUl 
contribute  more  than  anything  else  to/}fo{mg'l{]r«,  poiooood 
at  present  by  the  oxides  of  copper,  lead,  and  iron,  which 
we  daily  swallow  with  our  food.'  Phil.  Mag.  VoL  VI, 
p.  iS88.  This  sublime  chemist,  tbeogh  he  does  not  veiv- 
ture  to  predict  that  universal  s^wcr,  which  is  to  prolong  XiSm 
at  pleasure,  yet  approximates  to  it.  A  chemical  frieod 
writes  to  me,  that  *  The  msCols  seem  to  bo  compoM/e  \m» 
dies,  which  nature  is  perpetually  preparing :  and  it  may 
be  reserved  for  the  future  researciies  of  science  to  traco^ 
and  perhaps,  to  imitate,  some  of  these  curious  operft* 
tions.' 

TITLKS  or  BOOK*. 

If  it  were  inquired  of  an  ingenious  writer  what  pace  oT 
his  work  had  occasioned  him  mrvit  perplexity,  be  woul^ 
oflen  point  to  the  licb  pa«e.  That  cnriuiiv  wirich  wo 
wouki  excito,  b  mott  fastidious  to  gmtify.    Vit  stich  ii 
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thfl  perreraity  oTman,  thai  a  roodost  BimpUcity  will  fail  to 
attract;  we  ar«  only  to  be  allured  by  paint  and  patches, 
and  yet  we  complain  that  we  are  duped ! 

Among  those  who  appear  to  have  felt  this  irksome  sitaa- 
tion,  are  most  ofour  periodical  writers.  The  *  TatleH  and 
the  *  Spectator*  enjoying^  priority  of  conception,  have  adopt- 
ed titles  with  charactenstic  felicity ;  but  perhaps  the  m- 
vention  of  the  authors  begins  to  fail  in  the  *  Reader/  the 

*  Lover,'  and  the  '  Theatre !'  Succeeding  writers  were 
as  unfortunate  in  then*  titles,  as  their  works ;  such  are  the 

*  Universal  Spectator,*  and  the  <  Lay  Monastery.'  The 
copious  mind  of  Johnson  could  not  discover  an  appropri- 
ate title,  and  indeed,  in  the  6r8t  *  Idler,'  acknowledged  bis 
despair.  The  *  Rambler*  was  so  little  understood,  at  the 
time  of  its  appearance,  tliat  a  French  Journalist  haa  trana- 
latad  it  *  Le  CSuwMer  Errant^  and  when  it  was  corrected 
to  V Errant,  a  foreigner  drank  Johnson's  health  one  day, 
by  innocently  addressing  him  by  the  appellation  of  Mr 
vagabond !  The  '  Adventurer*  cannot  be  considered  as 
a  fortunate  title ;  it  is  not  appropriate  to  those  pleasing 
miscellanies,  for  any  writer  is  an  adventurer.  The '  Loung- 
er,' the  '  Mirror,'  uid  even  the  '  Connoisseur,'  if  examined 
accurately,  present  nothing  in  the  titles  descriptive  of  the 
w(M^s.  As  for  the  <  World,'  it  could  only  have  been  given 
by  the  fashionable  egotiam  of  its  authors,  who  con«idered 
the  world  as  mere^  a  little  circuit  round  Saint  James's 
Street.  When  the  celebrated  father  of  all  reviews,  Let 
Jmsmai  de§  Sqavam,  was  first  published,  the  ver^  title 
repulsed  the  punlic.  The  author  was  obliged  in  his  suc- 
ceeding volumes  to  soften  it  down,  by  explaining  its  gene- 
ral tendency.  He  there  assures  the  curious,  that  not  only 
men  of  learning  and  taste,  but  the  humblest  mechanic  may 
find  a  profitable  amusement.  An  English  novel,  publish- 
ed witn  the  title  of  <  The  Champion  of  Virtoe,'  could  find 
no  readers ;  it  was  quaint,  formal,  and  sounded  like  *  The 
Rlgrim's  Progress.'  It  aherwards  passed  through  several 
editions  under  the  happier  invitation  of  'The  Old  English 
Baron.'  '  The  Concubine,'  a  poem  by  Mickle,  could 
never  find  purchasers,  till  it  assumed  the  more  delicate  title 
of « Sir  Martyn.' 

As  a  subiect  o(  literary  curiosity,  some  amusement  may 
bo  gathered  from  a  glance  at  what  has  been  doing  in  the 
wond,  concerning  this  important  portion  of  every  Mok. 

Baillet  m  his  '  Decisions  of  the  Learned,'  has  made 
Ytry  extensive  researches,  for  the  matter  was  important  to 
a  student  of  BaiUel's  character. 

The  Jewish  and  many  oriental  authors  were  fond  of 
allegorical  titles,  which  always  indicate  the  most  puerile 
ace  of  taste.  The  titles  were  usually  adapted'to  their 
^scure  works.  It  might  exercise  an  able  enigmatist  to 
explain  their  tUlusions ;  for  we  must  understand  by  *  The 
Heart  of  Aaron,'  that  it  is  a  commentary  on  several  of 
the  prophets.  *  The  Bones  of  Joseph'  is  an  introduction  to 
the  Talmud.  *  The  Garden  of  Nuts,*  and  *  The  Golden 
Apples,'  are  theological  questions,  and  *  The  Pomegran- 
ate with  its  Flower,'  is  a  treatise  of  ceremonies,  not  any 
more  practised.  Jortin  gives  a  title,  which  he  says  of  all 
the  fantastical  titles  he  can  recollect,  is  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest. A  rabbin  published  a  catalogue  of  rabbinical  wri- 
ters, and  called  it  Labia  Donnientiumt  from  Cantic.  vii,  9, 
*  Like  the  best  wine  of  my  beloved  that  goeth  down  sweet- 
ly, causinv  C^  Up»  of  thoie  that  are  aaUep  to  tpeak.*  It 
hath  a  double  meaning,  of  which  he  was  not  aware,  for 
most  of  his  rabbinical  brethren  talk  very  much  like  men  in 
their  sleep. 

Almost  all  their  works  bear  such  titles  as  bread — gold 
—silver— rose»— eyes — fcc,  in  a  word,  any  thing  tliat  »ig< 
nifies  nothing. 

Affecred  title-pages  were  not  peculiar  to  the  oriental- 
ists :  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  have  shown  a  finer 
taste.  They  had  their  Cornucopias  or  horns  of  abund- 
ance.—Limones  or  meadows— Pinakidtons  or  tablets-^ 
Pancarpes  or  all  sorts  of  fruit;  titles  not  unhapoily  adapt- 
ed for  the  miscetlanists.  The  nine  books  of  Herodotus, 
and  the  nine  epistles  of  ^schtnes,  were  respectively  hon- 
oured by  the  name  of  a  Muse ;  and  three  orations  of  the 
latier,  by  those  of  the  Graces. 

The  modem  fanatics  hsve  had  a  most  barbarous  taste 
for  titles.  We  could  produce  numbers  from  abroad  and 
at  home.  Some  works  have  been  called,  <  Matches 
lighted  by  the  divine  Fire,'— and  one  *  The  Gun  of  Peni- 
tonce :  a  collection  of  passages  from  the  fathers,  is  called 
*  The  Shop  of  the  Spiritual  Apothecary  ;*  we  have  « Tho 
Bank  of  Faith,'  and  *The  Sixpennyworth  of  Divine 
Spirit  .-*  one  of  theae  <«orka  bears  the  following  elaborate 


title;  *  Some  fine  Baskets  baked  in  the  Oven  of  Charity, 
carefully  conserved  for  the  Chickens  of  the  Church,  the 
Sparrows  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  sweet  Swallows  of  Sal- 
vation.' Sometimes  their  quainmess  has  some  humour. 
One  Sir  Humphrey  Lind,  a  zealous  puriun,  published  « 
work  which  a  Jesuit  answered  by  another,  entitled  *  A 
pair  of  Spectacles  for  Sir  Humphrey  Lind.*  Tho  doughty 
knight  retorted,  by  a  *Case  for  Sir  Humphrey  Lmd's 
Spectacles.'  "^ 

Some  of  these  obscure  titles  have  an  entertaining  ab- 
surdity; as  *The  three  Daughters  of  Job,*  which  is  a 
treatise  on  the  three  virtues  of  patience,  fortitude,  and 
pain.  <  The  Innocent  Love,  or  the  holy  Knight,'  is  a  de- 
scription of  the  ardours  of  a  saint  for  the  Virgin.  <  The 
Sound  of  the  Trumpet,'  is  a  work  on  the  day  ofjudgment ; 
and  <  A  Fan  to  drive  away  Flies,'  is  a  theological  treatise 
00  purgatory. 

We  must  not  write  to  the  utter  neglect  ofour  title ;  and 
a  fair  author  should  have  the  literary  piety  of  ever  having 

*  tho  fear  of  his  title-pase  before  his  eyes.'  The  following 
are  improper  titles.  T5on  Matthews,  chief  huntsman  to 
Philip  IV  of  Spain,  entitled  his  book  *  The  Origin  and 
Dignity  of  the  Royal  House,*  but  the  entire  wotIc  relates 
only  to  hunting.  De  Chanierene  composed  several  moral 
essays,  which  being  at  a  loss  bow  to  entitle,  he  called 

*  The  Education  of  a  Prince.'  He  would  persuade  the 
reader  in  his  preface,  that  though  they  were  not  composed 
with  a  view  to  this  subject,  thoy  should  not,  however,  be 
censured  for  the  title,  as  they  partly  related  to  the  educa- 
tion of  a  prince.  The  world  were  too  sagacious  to  bo 
duped  ;  and  the  author  in  his  second  edition  acknowledges 
the  absurdity,  Brops  '  the  magnificent  title,'  and  calls  liis 
work  *  Moral  Essays.'  Montaigne's  immortal  history  of 
his  own  mind,  for  such  are  his  *  Essays,'  have  assumed 
perhaps  too  modest  a  title,  and  not  sufficiently  discrim'ma- 
live.    Sorlin  equivocally  entitled  a  collection  of  essays, 

*  The  Walks  of  Richelieu,'  because  they  were  composed 
at  that  place ;  <  the  Attic  Nights'  of  Aulus  Gellios  were  so 
called,  because  they  were  written  in  At(ica.  Mr  Tooke 
in  his  grammatical  ^Diversions  of  Purley,'  must  have  de- 
ceived many. 

A  rhodomontade  title  page  was  a  great  favourite  in  the 
last  century.  There  was  a  time  when  the  republic  of  let- 
ters was  over-built  with  «  Palaces  of  Pleasure,*  «  Palaces 


M>ublic 
eye  with  their  splendid  title,  for  they  were  called  *  Golden 
Epistles;'  and  the  *  Golden  Legend'  of  Voraigne  had 
been  more  appropriately  entitled  leaden. 

They  were  once  so  fond  of  novelty,  that  every  book  re- 
commended itself  by  such  titles  as  *  A  new  Method ;  new 
Elements  of  Geometry ;  the  new  Letter  Writer,  and  tho 
new  Art  of  Cookery.'  The  title  which  Georse  Gascoigne, 
who  had  great  merit  in  his  day,  has  given  to  nis  collection, 
may  be  considered  as  a  specimen  of  the  titles  of  his  times. 
They  were  printed  in  1576.  He  calls  his  *  A  hundred 
sundrie  flowres  bounde  vp  in  one  small  poesie ;  gathered 
partly  by  translation  in  the  fyne  and  outlandish  gardens  of 
Euripides,  Ovid,  Pctrarke,  Ariosto,  and  others;  and  part- 
ly bv  invention  out  ofour  own  fruitefull  orchardes  in  Eng- 
lande;  yielding  sundrie  sweet  savours  of  tragical!,  comi- 
call,  and  roorall  discourses,  both  pleasaunt  and  profitiblo 
to  the  well-smelling  noses  of  learned  readers.' 

To  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  pious,  some  writers  em- 
ployed artifices  of  a  very  ludicrous  nature.  Some  mode 
their  titles  rhyming  echoes ;  as  this  one  of  a  father  who 
has  given  his  works  under  the  title  of  ScaltB  AUe  tnimif 
and  J(»u3  emu  novus  OrbiSf  ^e.  Some  have  distributed 
them  according  to  the  measure  of  time,  as  one  Father 
Nadasi,  the  great<>r  part  of  whose  works  are  years,  monthtf 
loeeJbf,  days,  and  houre.  Some  have  borrowed  their  titles 
from  the  parts  of  the  human  body ;  and  others  have  used 
quaint  expressions,  such  as.  Think  before  you  Isap^iVe 
muat  alt  die — Compel  them  to  enter,  &c.  Some  ofour 
pious  authors  appear  not  to  have  been  aware  that  fhey 
were  buriesquing  religion.  One  Massieu  having  written 
a  moral  explanation  </  the  solemn  anthems  sung  m  Ad- 
vent, which  boizin  with  the  letter  O,  published  this  work 
nnder  the  punntni;  title  of  La  douee  Moelle,  etla  Sauste 
friande  dee  in  Savaureux  de  L^Avent. 

The  Marquis  of  Carraocioli,  a  reli^ous  writer,  not 
long  affo  published  a  book  with  the  ambienous  title  of  La 
Jouiseanoe  de  aoi  meme.    Seduced  by  the  epicurean  litlo 
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dM  nl0  of  tbt  wfc  was  eoniinal  wiik  the  GbOT- 
wbO)  howoTOTy  fimd  boUhbi^  bat  v|7  ^Mkw  mftjpi 
OD  rafifwo  and  aorality.    In  dM  axili  editiaii  dM 
cmdj  flonilts  in  h»  n 

hehul  iMiMiied  Uw 
and  perhaps  had 
hie  book  might  never  bare  readied. 

It  it  not  an  iajudidoaa  ubeeif  alien  of  BaiOeC,  Oat  if  a 
idebe  obecore,  it  raieee  a  prejodioe  afinet  theaolbar ;  we 
Ue  apt  to  eoppoM  that  an  ambicaoiie  title  ie  the  effeet  of 
an  intneale  or  eonfiieed  iwnd.  He  ceniurei  the  tbUowing 
ene:  the  Ocean  Afaere-aicro-ooanick  of  one  Sacha.  To 
wrftff^tH  thie  tide,  a  graaunarian  woaU  aend  an  inqiuiet 
to  a  feographer,  and  he  lo  a  natoral  phikioopher  ;  neither 
woola  probnblj  think  oTrecurrini^  to  a  pkyaician,  to  infiimi 
ene  that  this  andngnooe  title  siciufiee  the  eooDeziott  which 
eiiieti  between  the  motion  of  ue  watere,  with  that  of  the 
diood.  He  alio  eeneurea  Leo  Alhitios  for  a  title  which 
apiiean  to  me  not  inelegantlyoonceired.  Thia  writer  baa 
entitled  one  of  kiB  hooka  the  I7r6an  Bee*;  itiian  aocoont 
of  thooe  illustrioas  wntera  who  flomiehed  daring  the  pon- 
tiftenteofone  oftheBaiberinia.  To  connect  the  illoaion, 
wp  maet  recolect  that  the  600  owv  theannaof  ihii  &niilj, 
and  Urban  VHI,  the  Pope  designed. 

The  false  idea  which  a  title  conre^  m  alike  prejudicial 
to  fine  anther  and  the  reader.  Titles  are  generally  too 
prodigal  of  their  proousee,  and  their  authors  are  contenm- 
cd ;  bat  the  works  dT  modest  anthors.  though  thej  preeent 
more  than  tbej  promise,  may  bil  or  attracting  notice  by 
their  extreme  simplicity.  In  either  case,  a  collector  of 
hooka  is  prejudiced ;  he  is  induced  lo  collect  what  merita 
■0  attention,  or  he  passes  over  those  Taloabie  works  whose 
titles  mav  not  happen  to  be  interesting.  It  is  related  of 
Pinelli,  tne  cdebraied  collector  of  books,  that  the  bookael- 
Iots  permitted  him  to  remain  boors,  and  sometimes  days, 
in  their  shope  to  examine  books  before  he  bought  them.  He 
was  deeiroos  of  not  injuring  his  precious  coUectioo  by  use- 
less aninisitions ;  hut  he  cmifeesed  that  he  eomntimee  could 
not  help  suffering  himeelf  to  be  dazzled  by  magnificent 
ddes,  nor  to  be  deceived  by  the  simplicity  ofothers,  which 
the  modesty  of  their  authors  had  given  10  them.  AAer  all, 
it  is  not  improbable,  that  many  authors  are  really  neither 
eo  vain,  nor  so  honest,  as  they  appear ;  and  that  mainifi- 
eont,  or  simple  titles,  have  been  pven  firom  the  difficult  of 
forming  any  others. 

It  is  too  often  with  the  Titles  of  Books,  as  with  those 
ptiBttd  representatiooa  exhibited  by  the  keepers  of  wild 
beasts ;  where,  in  general,  the  picture  itself  is  more  curi- 
ous and  interesting  than  the  inclosed  animal. 

LITXRAnr  FOLLIKS. 

The  Ghveks  coniposed  1  vpogrammatic  works ;  works  in ' 
which  one  letter  or  the  alphabet  is  ommitted.  A  lyfKH 
grammaiist  is  a  letter-dropper.  In  this  manner  Tryphio- 
doros  wrote  his  Odyssey :  he  had  not «  in  his  first  book, 
nor  ^  in  his  second ;  and  so  00  with  the  subsequent  letters 
one  sAer  another.  This  Odyssey  was  an  imitation  of  the 
lypofframmatie  Iliad  of  Nestor.  Amoni;  other  works  of 
this  Kind,  AthensBus  mentions  an  ode  by  Pindar,  in  which 
he  had  purposely  omitted  the  letter  S ;  so  that  this  inept 
ingenoity  appears  to  have  been  one  of  those  literary  faso- 
iona  which  are  sometimes  encouraged  even  by  those  who 
should  first  oppose  such  progresses  mto  the  realms  of  non- 


There  b  in  Latin  a  little  prose  work  of  Fulgentius, 
which  the  author  divides  into  twenty-three  chapters,  ao- 
oording,  to  the  order  of  the  twenty-three  letters  of  the  Latin 
alphabet.  From  A  to  O  are  still  remaining.  The  firit 
diapter  is  without  A ;  the  second  without  B ;  the  third 
vritbout  C  ;  and  so  with  the  rest*  Du  Chat,  in  the  Ducap 
tiana,  says,  there  are  five  novels  in  prose  of  Lopes  de 
Vega ;  the  firat  without  A,  the  second  without  E,  the  third 
without  I,  &e.    Who  will  attempt  to  examine  them? 

The  Orientalists  are  not  without  this  literary  folly.  A 
P««ian  poet  read  to  the  celebrated  Jami  a  gazel  of  his  own 
composition,  which  Jami  did  not  tike ;  but  the  writer  r^ 
died  it  was  notwithstanding  a  very  curious  sonnet,  for  the 
utitr  jUiff'wna  not  to  be  found  in  any  one  of  the  words ! 
Jami  sarcastically  replied,  *  You  can  do  a  better  thing 
yet ;  take  away  aU  Utt  Utttn  fitxn  every  word  you  have 
written. 

To  these  works  may  be  added  the  JBeto^a  da  CalvUf  by 
Hngbald  the  Monk.  All  the  words  of  this  silly  work  be- 
gin with  a  C.  It  is  printed  in  Domavius.  Pugna  Psrw 
all  the  words  beginning  with  a  P,  in  the  Nugv 


the  words  begi» 
with  a  C  :  a  petfamanee  of  the  same  khid  la  ibt 
work.  Grnrario  LeCi  pet  seated  a  diaeoane  to  tha 
Academy  of  the  Humorists  at  Rome,  throoghout  whieb 
he  had  poraossiy  oouUed  the  letter  R,  and  he  entitled  tl 
the  exiled  R.  A  friend  having  requestsd  a  copy,  aa  a  K^ 
erarr  cnrMsdy,  nir  so  be  oonsniered  this  die  perlbrmanoe, 
Letti,  to  show  It  was  not  so  difficult  a  matter,  replied  by  a 
oepinMS  answer  of  seven  pages,  in  which  ha  had  obserred 
die  same  severe  ostracism  ag^unst  the  letter  R!  Lord 
North,  one  of  the  finest  gendemen  in  the  conrtof  Jameo  I, 
baa  written  a  set  of  SonMli,each  of  winch  begina  with  a 
oaceesaive  letter  of  die  alphabet.  The  Eari  of  Rivers  m 
the  reif^  of  Edward  IV,  translated  the  Moral  Proverbs  ol 
Christiana  of  Pisa,  a  poem  of  about  two  hundred  lines,  the 
greatest  part  of  whiai  he  oonirived  to  coodude  with  tha 
Mtter  E ;  an  instanw  of  his  lordships  hard  applieatioo, 
and  the  bad  taste  of  an  age  which,  Lord  Orford  observes, 
had  vnttadsms  and  whism  to  straggle  with,  as  well  aa  if» 


It  has  beoi  well  obaervcd  of  theee  miaole  triflers  that 
nmctness  is  the  sublime  of  fods,  whoee  laboan 
y  be  wdl  called,  in  the  laaguage  of  Drydeo, 

*  Pangs  whhoatbinh,  and  fmiilmrlndustiy.* 
And  fiCaitid  aaya, 

Turps  estdiffidks  habere  migas. 
El  snltuB  labor  est  Inqxiaraflk 

Tn  a  MIy  to  swest  o*»r  a  diOcult  trifle. 
And  for  dUy  devices  hiveniioo  to  rifle. 

I  shall  not  dwell  on  wits  who  composed  verses  in  tha 
fiirms  of  hearts,  wings,  dtars, and  tnie  love  knots;  or  aa 
Ben  Jonson  describes  their  gniteeque  Aapes, 

A  pair  of  adswts  sad  a  eomb  In  vsrss.' 

Tom  Nssh,  who  hired  to  posh  the  hidieroas  to  its  ei^ 
treme,  in  hts  amonng  invective  against  the  dassical  Gi^ 
briel  Harvey,  tdb  us  diat  <  he  hacTwrit  verses  in  dl  kiods ; 
in  form  of  a  pair  of  gjoves,  a  pair  of  spedaclee,  and  a  pair 
of  pothooks,  &c.'  They  are  not  less  absurd,  who  expoee 
to  public  ridicde  the  name  of  their  mistress  by  employiQg 
itto  form  their  acrostics.  I  have  seen  some  of  the  lattsr, 
where  both  mdta  and  cress  lesys,  the  name  of  the  oftistrms 
or  the  patron  has  been  eent  dovm  to  posterity  with  etemd 
torture.  The  great  difficulty  where  one  namt  is  made  out 
fmtr  ftmet  in  the  same  acrostic,  must  have  been  to  have 
fiwnd  words  by  which  the  letters  forming  the  name  shoold 
be  forced  to  stand  in  their  particular  plscce.  It  might 
be  incredible  that  so  greatagemus  as  Boccaccio  could 
havelent  himself  to  these  literary  fashions ;  yet  one  of  the 
most  gigantic  of  acrostics  may  be  seen  m  his  works ;  it  is  a 
poem  of  fiHy  cantos ;  of  which  Ouing uend  has  preserved  a 
specimen  in  his  Literary  History  of  Italy,  vol.  iii,  p.  54. 
Putteaham,  in  that  verv  scarce  book,  *  The  Art  of  Poene,' 
p.  76,  givee  severd  oda  specimens  of  poems  in  the  forms 
of  lozenges,  rhomboids,  pillars,  lie  Some  of  tbem  from 
Orienid  poems  communicated  by  a  traveller.  Putteaham 
is  a  very  lively  writer,  and  has  contrived  to  form  a  defence 
for  describing  and  making  such  trifling  devices.  He  has 
done  more :  he  has  erected  two  pillars  himself  to  theh^ 
nour  of  dueen  Elizabeth ;  every  pillar  consists  of  a  base 
of  eight  syllablee,  die  shaft  or  middle,  of  four,  and  the  ca*^ 
pitd  IS  ec^ud  with  the  base.  The  only  diffi»rence  between 
the  two  pillars,  consists  in  this;  in  the  one  ^e  must  r^ad 
upwards,'  and  in  the  other  the  reverse.  Tliese  piUara, 
notwithstanding  this  fortunate  device  and  variation,  may 
be  fixed  as  two  cdwmns  in  the  porch  of  the  vast  temple  d 
literary  fdly. 

It  was  at  thtt  period  when  issris  or  ti«risi  were  torttfrad 
into  such  fantastic  forms,  that  the  trees  in  gardens  were 
twisted  and  sheared  iaio  obelisks  and  giants,  peacocks  or 
flowerwpots.  la  a  copy  of  verses  *  To  a  hair  of  my  mt^ 
tress's  eye4ash,'  the  merit  next  to  the  choice  of  the  eub» 
ject,  most  have  been  the  arrangement  or  the  datartango- 
ment  of  the  whde  poem  into  the  form  of  a  bean.  ^Vtih 
a  pdr  of  wings  maay  a  sonnet  fluttered,  and  a  sa^-wi 
hymn  was  expressed  hy  the  mystical  triangle.  Aera&tte» 
are  formed  from  the  tmtial  letters  of  evenr  verse ;  hut  a 
different  concdt  regdated  cArsnsyrasM^  wniefa  were  uaid 
to  describe  rfaiss  the  montrd  letters  hi  whatever  pan 
of  the  word  thejr  stood  were  distinguished  from  other 
letters  by  betag  wrttlsn  in  capitab.  In  the  fdlowiag  chra- 
nogram  from  Horace, 

->fMam  sidenTSfdes, 
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by  a  strange  elevation  of  capitab  the  ckrvnogramtnatiat 
eompeb  even  Horace  to  give  the  year  of  our  Lord  thus. 

—  feiiaM  BiDera  Venice.    MDVI. 

The  Acrostic  and  the  Chronogram  are  both  ingeniously 
described  in  the  mock  Epic  of  the  ScriUeriad.  The  tm- 
Ctttt  UUen  of  the  acrostics  are  thusalladed  to  in  the  literary 
wars: 

Firm  and  compact,  in  three  fair  columns  wove 
0*er  the  smooth  plain,  the  bold  acrostics  move ; 
High  o^er  the  rest,  (he  Towering  Leaders  rise 
With  limbs  gigantic,  and  superior  size. 

But  the  looser  character  of  the  e^inmog^rom,  and  the  die- 
order  in  which  they  are  found,  are  ingeniously  sung  thus : 

Nu  thus  the  looser  chronograms  prepare, 
Careless  their  troops,  undisciplined  to  war ; 
With  rank  irregular,  confused  they  stand, 
The  chieftains  mingling  with  the  vulgar  band. 

fie  afterwards  adds  others  of  the  illegitimate  races  of  wit : 

To  join  these  squadrons,  o^er  the  champion  came 
A  numerous  race  uf  no  ignoble  name ; 
Riddle,  and  Rebus,  Riddle's  dearest  son. 
And  false  Conundrum  and  insidious  Pun. 
Fustian,  who  scai*ceiy  deigns  to  tread  ihen'ound, 
And  Rondeau,  wheeling  in  repeated  round. 
On  their  fair  standards  by  the  wind  displayed, 
£g^,  altars,  wings,  pipes,  axes  were  pounray'd. 

I  find  in  the  origin  of  ^oti^s-n'm^,  or  *  Rhiming  Ends/ 
m  Goujei's  Bib.  fr.  xvi,  p.  181.  One  Dulot  a  foolish  poet, 
when  sonnets  were  in  demand,  had  a  singular  custom  of 
preparing  the  rhymes  of  these  poems  to  be  filled  up  at  his 
leisure.  Having  been  robbed  of  his  papers,  he  was  re- 
gretting  most  the  loss  of  three  hundred  sonnets :  his  friends 
were  astonished  that  he  had  written  so  many  which  they 
had  never  heard.  '  They  were  blank  sonnets,'  he  replied ; 
and  explained  the  mystery  by  deseribing  his  BoiuU-Timia. 
The  idt^a  appeared  ridiculously  amusini; ;  and  it  soon  be- 
came fashionable  to  collect  the  moat  difficult  rhymes,  and 
fill  up  the  lines. 

Tne  Charade  is  of  such  recent  birth,  that  it  has  not  yet 
opened  its  mystical  conceits ;  nor  can  I  discover  the  origin 
of  this  species  of  logogripbes :  it  was  not  known  in  France 
so  late  as  in  1771,  in  the  last  edition  of  the  great  Diction- 
naire  de  Trevoux,  where  the  term  appears  as  the  name  of 
an  Indian  sect  of  a  military  character,  and  has  no  con- 
nexion with  our  charades. 

Anagrami  were  another  whimsical  invention ;  with  the 
letten  ^  any  name  they  contrived  to  make  out  some  en- 
tire word,  descriptive  of  the  character  of  the  person  who 
bore  the  name.  These  anagrams,  therefore,  were  either 
injiinoua  or  complimentary.  When  in  fashion,  lovers 
made  «ise  of  them  cominually  :  I  have  read  of  one,  whose 
mistress's  name  was  Magdalen,  for  whom  be  composed, 
not  <*nly  an  Epic  under  that  name,  but  as  a  proof  of  his 
passion,  one  day  he  sent  her  three  dozen  of  anagrams  only 
»n  her  lovely  name.  Sciopius  imagined  himself  fortunate 
that  his  adversary  Scaliger  Yt^s  perfectly  SaerUegt  in  all 
the  oblique  cases  of  the  Latin  language;  on  this  principle 
Sir  John  Wiat  was  made  out,  to  his  own  satisfaction, — a 
vcit.  They  were  not  always  correct  when  a  great  compli- 
ment was  required  ;  the  poet  John  Cleveland  was  strained 
hard  to  make  Helicoman  dew.  This  literary  trifle  has,  how- 
ever, in  our  own  times,  been  brought  to  singular  perfec- 
tion ;  and  several,  equally  ingenious  and  caustic,  will 
readily  occur  to  the  reader. 

Verses  of  grotesque  shapes  have  somstimes  been  con- 
trived to  convey  ingenious  thoughts.  Pannard,  a  modern 
French  poet,  has  tortured  his  agreeable  vein  of  poetry  in- 
tf.<  such  forms.  He  has  made  some  of  his  Bacchanalian 
s'^ngs  take  the  figures  of  battUa  and  others  of  glauea. 
These  obiects  are  perfectly  drawn  by  the  various  mea- 
Mires  uf  tne  verses  which  form  the  songs.  He  has  also 
introduced  an  ee^  in  his  verses,  which  he  contrives  so 
as  not  to  iniure  their  sense.  This  was  practised  by  the 
old  French  bards  in  the  age  of  Marot,  and  thb  poetical 
whim  is  ridiculed  by  Butler  in  his  Hudibras,  Part  I,  Canto 
5,  Verse  190.  I  give  an  example  of  these  poetical  echoes. 
The  foUowing  ones  are  ingenious,  lively,  and  satirical. 

Pour  nous  plaire,  un  plumet 

Met 

Tout  en  usage : 

Mais  on  trouve  souvent 

Vent 

Dans  son  language. 

On  y  volt  des  Commis 

Mis 


Comme  des  Princes, 

ApiS^s  Aire  venus 

JNuds 

De  leurs  Frovincea 

I  must  notice  the  poetical  whim  of  Cretin,  a  great  poet 
in  bis  day :  he  died  in  1525.  He  brought  into  fasoton 
punning  or  equivocal  rhymes,  such  as  the  foUowmg  which 
Marot  addressed  to  him,  and  which,  indulging  the  sama 
rhyminc  folly  as  his  own,  are  superior  for  a  glimpsvol 
tense,  uiough  very  imworthy  of  thev  author : 

L^homme  sotart,  et  non  s^avant 
Comme  un  Rotisseur,  qui  lave  oye, 
La  fame  d*autrui,  nonce  avant 
Q,u'il  la  cognoisse,  ou  quMl  la  voye,  Ice. 

In  the  following  nonsensical  lines  uf  Du  Bartaa,  this 
poet  imagined  that  he  imitated  the  harmonious  notat  of 
the  lark; 

La  gentille  aloflette,  avec  son  tlrellre, 
Tireiire  &  lire,  et  tireliran  tire, 
Vers  la  vouie  Ju  ciel,  puis  son  vol  vers  ce  lieu, 
Vlre  et  desire  dire  adieu  Dieu,  adieu  Dieu. 

The  French  have  an  ingenious  kind  of  Nonsense 
Verses  called  Amfhigtnaie,  This  word  is  composed  of 
a  Greek  adverb  signifying  abtrnt^  and  of  a  substantive  sig« 
nifying  a  arde.  The  following  is  a  specimen :  it  is  elegant 
in  the  selection  of  words,  snd  what  the  French  called  richly 
rhymed— in  fact  it  is  fine  poetry,  but  it  has  no  meaning 
whatever !  Pope's  Stanzas,  said  to  be  written  by  npermm 
ofauatity,  to  ridicule  the  tuneful  nonsense  of  certain  Barda, 
and  which  Gilbert  Wakefield  mistook  for  a  serious  com- 
position, and  wrote  two  pages  of  Commentary  to  prove 
this  song  was  disjointed,  obscure,  and  abturd,  is  an  excel- 
lent specimen  of  these  AmphigmmeM, 

AMPHIOOUBIS. 

Q,uiM  est  heureux  de  se  defendre 
Q,uand  le  cceur  ne  s'est  pas  rendu ! 
Mais  qu*il  est  facheux  de  se  rendre 
Quana  le  bonheur  est  suspendu  ? 
Par  un  discours  sans  suite  ei  tendrs, 
Egarsz  un  coeur  eperdu ; 
Souvent  par  un  mal-emendu 
L*amant  adroit  se  fait,  entendre. 

IMJTATXD. 

How  happy  to  defend  our  heait 
When  love  has  never  thrown  a  dart  t 
But  ah !  unhappy  when  it  bends, 
It' pleasure  her  soft  bliss  suspends! 
Sweet  in  a  wild  disordered  strain, 
A  lost  and  wandering  heart  to  gain  ! 
Oft  in  mietsken  language  wooed 
The  skilful  lovers  understood. 

These  verses  have  such  a  resemblance  to  neanmg.  that 
Fontenelle  having  listened  to  the  son^  imagined  he  nad  a 


repUed  *  They  are  so  much  like  the  fine  verses  I  have 
heard  here,  that  it  is  not  surprising  I  should  be  for  once 
mistaken ! 

In  the  *  Scribleriad'  we  find  a  good  account  of  <Ac  Cento. 
A  cento  primarily  bignifies  a  cloak  made  of  patches.  In 
poetry  it  denotes  a  work  wholly  composed  of  verses,  or 
passages  promiscuously  taken  from  other  authors,  only 
disposed  in  a  new  f^m  or  order,  so  as  to  compose  a  new 
work  and  a  new  meaning.  Ausonius  has  laid  down  the 
rules  to  be  observed  in  composing  Ceniot,  The  pieces 
may  be  taken  either  from  the  same  poet,  or  from  several ; 
and  the  verses  may  be  either  taken  entire  or  divided  into 
two :  one  hair  to  be  connected  with  another  half  taken  else- 
where ;  but  two  verses  are  never  to  be  taken  together. 
Agreeable  to  these  rules  he  has  made  a  pleasant  nuptial 
Cento  from  Virgil. 

The  Empress  Eudoxia  wrote  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
centos  taken  from  Homer ;  Proba  Falcnnia  from  Vuvil. 
Among  these  grave  triflers  may  be  mentioned  Alexanoer 
Ross,  who  published  *  Virf^lius  Evangelizans,  sive  historia 
Domini  et  Salvatoris  nostri  Jesu  Chnsti  Virgilianis  verbis 
et  versibus  descripta.'  It  was  republished  in  1769. 
A  more  difficult  whim  is  that  (^  *  Reciprocal  Veroea^  which 
(Hve  the  same  words  whether  read  backwards  or  forwards. 
The  following  lines  by  Sidoneus  Apollmaris  were  once 
infinitely  admired : 

<  Signa  te  signs  teniere  me  tangis  et  angis.* 
<  Roma  tibi  subito  motibus  ibit  amor.* 

The  reader  has  only  to  lake  the  pains  of  reading  the 
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lines  backwanli,  and  he  will  find  hinuelT  jiut  where  he 
WM  after  ali  his  (aii^ue. 

Ci^Mtaine  Lasnhnse,  a  French  aelf^aufht  poet,  whose 
work  preceded  Matberbe's,  boasts  of  his  inventioiis ;  among 
other  singularities,  ime  has  at  least  the  merit  ofUs  difieulU 
ooincue,  and  might  by  ingenious  hands  be  tttmed  to  some  ac- 
count. He  asserts  that  this  noTelly  is  entirely  his  own ; 
it  consists  in  the  last  word  of  every  verse  fumiing  the  fifst 
word  of  the  following  verse : 

Fallott-il  que  le  del  me  rendit  amoureox, 
AmuureuXf  jouissant  d*ane  beaut6  craintive, 
Crainiive  h  recevoir  la  douceur  excessive, 
Excessive  au  plaisir  qui  rend  Pamant  heureuz  ? 
Heureux  «i  uous  avions  quelques  paisibles  lieux 
Lieux  ou  plus  suremem  Tami  fidelie  arrive, 
Arrive  sans  soupcoo  de  queique  ami  attentive, 
Attentive  h  vouloir  nous  surprendre  tons  deux. — 

Francis  Colonna,  an  Italian  Monk,  is  the  author  <^  a 
angular  book  entitled  *  The  Dream  cf  PoUphilus,'  in  which 
be  relates  bis  amours  with  a  lady  of  ihe  name  of  Poiia.  It 
was  considered  improper  to  prefix  his  name  to  the  work ; 
but  being  desirous  of  marking  it  by  come  peculiarity,  that 
he  might  claim  it  at  any  distant  day,  he  contrived  that  the 
initial  letters  of  every  chapter  should  be  formed  of  those 
of  his  name  and  of  the  subjects  he  treats.  This  odd  in> 
vention  was  not  discovered  till  many  years  afterwards: 
when  the  wits  employed  themselves  in  decyphering  it,  un- 
fertunate'y  it  became  a  source  of  literary  altercation,  be- 
ing susceptible  of  various  readings.  The  most  correct 
appears  thus :  Poliam  Frater  Franciscos  Colurona  pera- 
mavit.  Brother  Francis  Colonna  passi<»ateiv  loved  Po- 
Ka.'  This  gallant  monk,  like  another  Petrarch,  made  the 
name  of  his  mbtresa  the  subject  of  his  amalorial  medita- 
tion ;  and  as  the  first  called  his  Laura,  his  Laurel,  this 
called  his  Polia,  his  Polita. 

A  few  vears  afterwards  Maroellos  Palingenius  Stellatoa 
employed  a  similar  artifice  in  his  Zodiacus  Vitae,  The 
Zodiac  of  Life ;'  the  initial  letters  of  the  first  twenty- 
nine  verses  of  the  first  books  of  this  poem  forming  his 
name,  which  curious  particular  is  not  noticed  by  Warton 
in  his  account  of  this  work.  The  performance  is  divided 
into  twelve  boc^,  but  has  no  reference  to  astronomy,  which 
we  mieht  naturally  expect.  He  distinguished  his  twelve 
books  By  the  twelve  names  of  the  celestial  signs,  and  pro- 
bably extended  or  confined  them  purposely  to  that  numW, 
to  humour  his  fancy.  Warton  however  observes,  '  this 
strange  pedantic  tide  is  not  totally  without  a  oemmf ,  as  the 
author  was  bom  at  SteUada  or  SteUala^  a  province  of  Fer- 
rara,  and  from  whence  be  called  himsell  Marcellus  Pa- 
lingenius Stellatus.'  The  work  itself  is  a  curious  satire 
on  the  Pope  and  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  occasioned 
Bayle  to  commit  a  remarkable  HUrary  btuTuUtf  .vhich  I 
shall  record  in  its  place.  Of  Italian  conceit  in  tho^sc  times, 
of  which  Petrarch  was  the  father,  with  his  perpetual  play 
on  words  and  on  hu  Ijmrd^  or  his  mistress  Ijxura^  he  has 
himself  afibrded  a  remarkable  example.  Our  poet  lost  his 
mother,  who  died  in  her  thirty-eightti  year:  he  has  com- 
memorated her  death  by  a  sonnet  composed  of  thirty- 
eight  lines.  He  seems  to  have  conceived  that  the  exact. 
ness  of  the  number  was  equally  natural  and  tender. 

Are  we  not  to  class  among  literary  foUUi  the  strange 
researches,  which  writers,  even  at  the  present  day,  have 
made  in  Antediluman  timos  7  Forgeries  of  the  grossest 
nature  have  been  alluded  to,  or  quoted  as  auihcritres.  A 
book  of  Enoch  once  attracted  considerable  attention  ;  this 
curious  forgery  has  been  recently  translated  :  the  Sabeans 
pretend  they  possess  a  work  wntten  by  Adam  !  and  this 
work  has  been  recently  appealed  to  in  favour  of  a  visionary 
theory !  Astie  gravely  onservew,  that  '  with  respect  to 
Writingt  attributed  to  the  AnitdiiuvianSf  it  seems  not  only 
decent  but  rational  to  say  that  we  know  nothing  cu>ncem- 
ing  them.*  Without  alluding  to  living  writers,  Dr  Par- 
sons, in  his  erudite  *  Remains  of  Japhet,'  tracing  the 
origin  of  the  alphabetical  character,  supposes  that  UtterM 
were  known  to  Adam  I  Some  too  have  noticed  astronomU 
eal  libraries  in  the  Ark  of  Noah !  Such  hisiiirical  memo- 
rials are  the  dolirtums  of  learning,  or  are  founded  on  for- 
geries. 

Hugh  Broughton,  a  %rriler  of  controversy  in  the  reign  of 
James  the  First,  shows  ii«  in  a  tedious  discussion  on 
Scripture  chronology,  that  Rahab  was  a  harlot  at  ten  years 
of  age;  and  enters  into  many  grave  discussions  concern* 

£g  Die  eolmir  of  Aaron's  JS/ihod^  tlie  language  which  Eve 
St  spoke,  and  other  clasrcal  cnidition.     The  writi*r  is 
ridiculed  in  Ben  Jon«on*s  Comedie«  : — he  is  not  without 


rivals  even  in  the  present  day.  Cofawufias,  after 
ofhis  school,  discovers  tliat  whca  male  duhlreiiare 
thev  cry  out  with  an  A,  being  the  first  vowel  of  the  wofd 
Aaam^  while  the  female  imants  prefer  tlie  letter  £,  m 
allusion  to  Evt ;  and  we  may  add  that,  by  the  pinch  of  a 
negligeM  nurse,  they  may  probably  learn  aO  their  vow<^ 
Ofthe  pedantic  triflings  of  commentators,  a  comnnmrnhf 
aowog  the  Portuguese  on  the  works  ofCamoeas  is  noC  Aa 
least.  Some  of  these  pralbuod  critics  who  aAeeted  great 
delicacy  in  the  laws  of  Epic  poetrr,  pretended  to  be  rimjkt 
fol  whether  the  poet  had  nxed  on  the  right  tune  fiir  a  hmg^w 
dream;  whether,  said  they,  a  king  a^ouM  have  a  priyi 
tious  dream  on  kuJhM  going  to  freoor  at  the  dmmm  ef  tkm 
foUemxng  wunUng/  No  one  seemed  to  be  quite  eenaai ; 
they  puautled  each  other  till  Ihe  oontroveisy  doeed  m  lUe 
feUcitous  manner,  and  satisfied  both  the  night  and  the 


dream  to  tahe 


dawn  critics.    Barreto  discovered  that  an 
the  words  alluded  to  in  the  eootroversy  wouhl  ai 
purpose,  and  by  making  king  Maaoel's 
place  at  the  diiwn  would  restore  Camoeos  to 
opinion,  and  preserve  the  dignity  ofthe  poet. 

Chevreau  begins  his  History  of  the  Worid 
words :  *  Several  learned  men  have  exanuned  in 
son  Ghid  created  the  worki,  thou|^  there  oould  hardly  be 
any  season  then,  since  there  was  no  sun,  no  moon,  nor 
stare.  But  as  the  worfcl  must  have  been  created  in  omm  of 
the  four  seasons,  this  question  has  exercised  the  taleals  ef 
the  most  eunous,  and  opinioas  are  vaiioiM.  Some  say  it 
was  in  the  month  of  iVZsen,  that  is,  in  the  spring :  otlMn 
maintain  that  it  was  in  the  month  of  TWi,  whadi  higinB 
Ihe  civd  year  of  the  Jews,  and  that  it  was  on  the  suckday 
of  this  month,  which  answere  to  our  September,  that  .^dom 
and  Eve  were  created,  and  that  it  was  on  a  /Vscl^,  a  Bt- 
tle  aAer  four  o'clock  in  the  aflernoon  V  This  ' 
to  the  Rabbinical  notion  of  the  ere  of  lbs  Sahhath. 
The  Irish  antiquariee  mention  petbtie  Ubrmriee  that 
before  the  flood;  and  Paid  Christian  Ilsker,  with  , 
founder  erudition,  has  given  an  exact  catalogue  of.^iisan'a. 
Messieun  CFlahertv,  O'Connor,  and  CHalloraa,  havn 
most  gravely  recordec  as  authentic  nanratioDs  die  iiifcUl 
legendary  trediiioDS ;  and  more  recently,  to  make  '"'idiMrw 
doubly  confounded,  olhere  have  bu^t  up  what  they  cnl 
theoretical  histories  on  these  nareefy  talea.  By  wfakk 
species  of  black  art  they  contrive  to  prove  that  an  Iriib- 
man  is  an  Indian,  and  a  Peruvian  may  be  a  Webhmaa, 
from  certain  emigrations  whidi  took  place  many  n  iiiHiiei 
before  Christ,  and  some  about  two  eenluries  after  the 
flood!  Keating, in  his < History  ofIreUad,'8tana  a &voaro 
ite  hero  in  the  ciant  Partholaaus,  who  was  rtnw^indud 
from  Japhet,  and  landed  on  the  coast  of  Mimster,  14tk 
May,  in  the  year  of  the  worid  1978.  This  giant  eoceeeded 
in  his  enterprise,  but  a  domestic  misfortnoe  attoided  hiM 
among  his  Irish  friends :— 4iis  wife  ezpeeed  him  to  their 
laughter  bv  her  loose  behaviour,  and  provoked  him  to  soch 
a  degree  that  he  killed  two  favourite  greyhounds ;  and  Ais 
the  learned  historian  assures  us  was  thejirtf  «^»ttnTt  ef 
female  infidelity  ever  known  in  Ireland ! 

The  learned,  not  contented  with  Homer's  poetical  pre- 
eminence, make  him  the  moot  authentic  historian  and  moat 
accurate  geographer  of  antiquity,  besides  endowing  hhm 
with  all  the  arts  and  sciences  to  be  foimd  in  our  Encyck^ 
psdia.  Even  m  surgery  a  treatise  has  been  written  to 
show  by  the  variety  of  the  wmnde  of  his  heroes,  that  be 
was  a  most  scientific  anatomist ;  and  a  miUlary  sebolarhan 
lately  uAd  us  that  from  him  is  derived  all  the  edenee  ci 
the  modern  adjutant  and  quarter-mastcr-genei al ;  all  the 
knowledge  of  taetiea  which  we  now  posseai ;  and  that 
Xcnophon,  Epaminondas,  PhUip,  and  Alexander,  owed 
all  their  warlike  reputation  to  Homer ! 

To  return  to  pfeasanter  foDiea.     Dee  Fontainee.  the 
journalist,  who  had  wit  and  malke,  inserted  the 
of  a  letter  which  the  poet  Rousseau  wroto  to  the 
Radne  whilst  he  was  at  the  Hague.    These 
words :  *  I  enjoy  the  converaatiott  within  theee  few  days 
of  my  associates  m  Parnassus.    Mr  Piron  is  an  exoeHsnt 
antidote  against  melanchdy;  ftirf*    &c.    DesFooCaiafla 
maUciously  stopped  at  this  but.    In  the  letter  of  Ronsaean 
it  was,  *  but  unfortunately  he  departs  soon.'    Kron  was 
rery  sensibly  afllected  at  this  equivocal  bmt,  and  reedved 
to  revenge  fiimself  by  composing  one  hunted  epigrams 
against  ilie  malignant  critic.    He  had  written  siity  hsfim 
Des  Fontaines  died :  but  of  those  only  two  attncted  any 
001  ice. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  fifteenth  century,  An- 
tonio Comczano  wrote  a  hundred  diflerent  sooneu  on 
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nsMeet;  'the  ejM  of  hit  mifltres!'  to  which  ponibly 
aiiut|iear»  may  allude,  when  Jaquea  deicribes  a  lover 
with  his 

*  Woful  ballad, 
Made  to  his  miatreaa*  eyelvow.' 

Not  raTerior  to  this  iogenioas  trifler  is  Nicholas  Franco^ 
w«U  known  in  Italian  literatuTB,  who  employed  himself  in 
writing  two  hundred  and  eighteen  satiric  sonnets,  chiefly 
on  the  famous  Peter  Arelin.  This  iMnpoonerhad  the 
honour  of  being  hanged  at  Rome  for  his  de&matory  pobli* 
cations.  In  the  same  class  are  to  be  placed  two  other 
writers.  Brebeuf,  who  wrote  one  htmdred  and  fifty  epi- 
grams against  a  painted  lady.  Another  wit,  desirous  of 
•snulating  him,  and  for  a  Munrj  bravado,  eoniinued  the 
■nme  subject,  and  pointed  attus  unfortunate  fair  three 
hundred  more,  without  once  repeating  the  thoughts  of 
Brebeuf!  There  is  a  collection  of  poems  called  *  /a  puok 
cEss  grondjonn  de  Pmtmrt.*  The  flxa  of  the  carnival  of 
Poitiers.  These  poems  were  all  written  by  the  learned 
Pasquier  upon  a  rLEA  which  he  found  one  morning  in  the 
bosom  of  the  fiunous  Catherine  des  Roches ! 

Not  long  ago,  a  Mr  and  Mrs  BUderdik,  in  Flanders 

Kiblished  poems  under  the  singular  title  df  *  White  and 
ed.' — His  own  poems  were  caUed  white,  fiwn  the  colour 
of  bis  hair,  and  those  of  his  lady  red,  in  allusion  lo  the  od- 
our of  the  roee.    The  idea  must  be  Flemish ! 

Gildon,  in  his  *  Laws  of  Poetry,'  commenUng  on  this 
line  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  *  Essay  on  Poetry,* 

Nature's  chief  master-piece  Is  writing  well  :* 
revr  profoundly  informs  bis  readers  '  That  what  is  here 
saio  has  not  the  least  regard  to  the  penmoiuAtp,  that  is,  to 
tho  fairness  or  badness  of  the  hand-writing,  &c,  and  pro- 
coeda  throughout  a  whole  page,  with  a  panegyric  on  ajSne 
hemd-wriiing !  Dull  men  seem  lo  haTe  at  times  great 
claims  to  originality ! 

Littleton,  the  author  of  the  Latin  and  English  Diction- 
ary, seems  to  have  indulged  his  favourite  propensi^  to 
punning  so  far  as  even  to  introduce  a  pun  in  uie  grave  and 
elaborate  work  of  a  Lexicon.  A  story  has  been  raised 
to  account  for  it,  and  it  has  been  ascribed  to  the  impatient 
interjection  of  the  lexicographer  to  his  scribe,  who,  taking 
no  ooence  at  the  peevislmess  of  his  master,  put  it  down  in 
the  Dictionary.  The  article  alluded  to  is,  *  Cokcurro, 
to  run  with  oioers ;  to  run  together ;  to  come  together ;  to 
&I1  foul  on  one  another ;  to  GoH«i(r,  to  Coirdo^.^ 

Mr  Todd,  in  his  Dictionary,  has  li^HMired  to  show  *  the 
inaccuracy  of  this  pretended  narrative.'  Yet  a  similar 
blunder  appears  to  have  happened  to  Ash.  Johnson,  while 
composing  his  Dictionary,  sent  a  note  to  the  Grentleman*B 
Magazine  lo  inouire  the  etymology  of  the  word  enrmud- 
geon.  Having  obtained  theinformation,  he  records  in  his 
work  the  obligation  to  an  anonymous  letter-writer.  '  Cur- 
mudgeon, a  vidous  way  of  pronouncing  emur  nuehani.  An 
unknown  correspondent.'  Ash  copied  the  word  into  his 
Dictionary  in  this  manner :  *  Curmudgeon :  from  the 
French  «mr,  unknown ;  and  nuehant,  a  correspondent.' 
This  singular  nefligence  ought  lo  be  placed  in  the  class  of 
our  UUrmy  bbtnder$ ;  but  these  form  a  pair  of  lexicographi- 
cal anecdotes. 

Two  singular  literary  follies  have  been  practised  on 
Milton.  There  is  a  proH  vermon  of  his  *  Paradise  Lost,' 
which  was  innocently  trandattd  from  the  French  version  of 
his  Epic !  One  Green  published  a  specimen  of  a  neio  ver- 
sion  of  the  '  Paradise  Lost'  into  hiaiik  vent  I  Tot  this 
purpose  he  has  utteriy  ruined  the  hamumy  of  Milton's 
cadence,  by  what  he  conceived  to  be  *  bringing  that  ama- 
ring  worii  somewhat  nearer  (he  tmmmk  tf  fvftdMm^ 

A  French  author,  when  bis  book  had  Men  received  by 
the  French  Academy,  had  the  portrait  of  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu engraved  on  his  title  page,  encircled  by  a  crown  of 
fartM  reiys.  in  each  of  which  was  written  the  name  «>f  the 
celebrated /brfy  oeadeimeians. 

The  self>exultations  of  authors,  frequently  employ  «h1  br 
injudicious  writers,  place  them  in  ridiculous  attitudes.  A 
writer  of  a  bad  dictionary,  which  be  intended  for  a  Oyclo- 
MBdia,  formed  such  an  opmion  of  its  extensive  sale,  thai 
he  put  on  the  title-page  the  words  ^JintL  tdttion^  a  hint  to 
the  gentle  reader  tnut  it  would  not  be  the  last.  Desmarest 
was  so  delighted  with  his  *  Clovis,'  an  Epic  Poem,  that 
ho  solemnly  condudes  his  preface  with  a  tnanksgiring  to 
Ood,  to  whom  he  attributes  all  bisgloi/!  This  is  like 
that  cononted  member  of  a  Frendi  Paritament,  who  was 
overheard,  after  his  tedious  harangue,  muttering  moit  «!•• 
rwtly  to  himself,  <  Nmn  noMs  ~     '     ' 
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Several  works  have  been  produced  from  some  odd  coin- 
cklence  with  the  name  ^Ouir  authon.  Thus  De  Saua- 
say  has  written  a  folio  volume,  consisting  of  panegyrici 
of^  persons  of  eminence,  whose  christian  names  were 
Andrmo ;  because  ^ndreio  was  his  own  name.  Two  Je^ 
uits  made  a  similar  collection  of  illustrious  men  whose 
christian  names  were  Theophilu»  and  PhiUvy  being  their 
own.  Anthotw  Sanderut  has  also  composed  a  treatise  of 
illustrious  Anuioniet !  And  we  have  one  JBiceAonan,  who 
has  written  the  lives  of  t^ose  persons  who  were  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  have  been  his  namesakes. 

Several  forgotten  writers  have  frequently  been  intruded 
on  the  public  eye,  merely  through  such  trifling  coinciden- 
ces as  Being  members  of'^some  particular  society,  or  na- 
tives of  some  particular  country.  Cordeliers  have  stood 
forward  to  revive  the  writings  of  Duns  Scotus,  because  he 
had  been  a  Cordelier ;  and  a  Jesuit  compiled  a  folio  on  the 
antiquities  of  a  country,  merely  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  founder  of  his  order,  Ignati'is  Loyola,  had  been 
bom  there.  Several  of  the  classics  are  violently  extolled 
above  others,  merely  from  the  accidental  circumstance  o. 
their  editors  having  collected  a  vast  number  of  notes, 
which  thev  resolved  to  discharge  on  the  public.  County 
histories  nave  been  frequently  compiled,  and  provincial 
writers  have  received  a  temporary  existence,  from  the 
acckient  of  some  obscure  individual  being  an  inhabitant  uf 
some  obscure  town. 

On  such  literary  follies  Malebranche  has  made  this  re- 
fined observation.  The  eritiet,  standing  in  s<mie  way  con- 
nected with  the  authorf  thMr  telf-lovt  inspires  them,  and 
abundantly  furnishes  eulogiums  which  the  author  never 
merited,  tnat  they  may  thus  obliquely  reflect  some  praise 
on  themselves.  This  is  made  so  adroitly,  so  delicately, 
and  so  concealed,  that  it  is  not  perceived. 

The  following  are  strange  inventions,  originating  in  the 
wilflil  bad  taste  of  the  authors.  Otto  Venius,  the  master 
of  Rubens,  is  the  designer  of  Le  TAeotre  moral  dela  Vh 
Hummne.  In  this  emblematical  history  of  human  life,  bo 
has  taken  his  subjects  from  Horace ;  but  certainly  his  con- 
ceptions are  not  Horatian.  He  takes  every  image  in  a 
Utend  sense.  If  Horace  says,  <  Miace  atuUitiam  consiliis 
brevem,'  behold  Venius  takes  brevii  personally,  and  re- 

{»resents  foUy  as  a2tttfe  sftort  child!  of  not  above  three  or 
bur  years  old !  In  the  emblem  which  answers  Horace'* 
'  Ran  anUeedentem  aedeatum  deteruit  pede  poena  claudo,' 
we  find  Punishment  with  a  wooden  leg.^Aad  for  *  piilvis 
et  umbra  sumus,'  we  have  a  daric  burying  vault,  witn  duet 
sprinkled  about  the  fkior,  and  a  ehaamo  walking  upright 
between  two  ranges  of  urns.  For  *  Ftrftis  c«f  vUiumfugere 
et  ae^tientia  prima  ituhitia  eanoMe,'  most  flatly  he  gives 
seven  or  eight  Vices  pursuing  Virtue,  and  Folly  just  at 
the  heels  of  Wisdom.  I  saw  m  an  English  Bible  printed 
in  Holland,  an  instance  of  the  same  taste :  the  artist,  to 
illustrate  <  Thou  seest  the  mote  in  thy  neighbour's  eye,  but 
not  the  6sam  m  thine  own,'  has  actually  placed  an  im- 
mense beam  which  projects  from  the  eye  of  the  caviller  to 
the  ground ! 

As  a  contrast  to  the  too  obvious  taste  of  Venius,  may 
be  placed  Cesare  di  Ripa,  who  is  the  author  of  an  Italian 
work,  translated  into  most  Eun^an  languages,  the  /eoRo- 
hgiai  the  favourite  book  of  the  age,  and  the  fertile  parent 
of  the  most  absurd  offspring  whidi  Taste  has  known.  Ripa 
is  as  darkly  subtile  as  venius  is  obrious ;  and  as  far- 
fetched in  his  conceits  as  the  other  is  literal.  Riparepro- 
sents  Beauty  by  a  naked  lady,  with  her  head  in  a  cloud ; 
because  the  true  idea  of  beauty  is  hard  to  be  conceived! 
Flattery,  by  a  lady  with  a  flute  in  her  hand,  and  a  stag  at 
her  feet,  because  stagu  are  siJd  to  love  music  so  much, 
that  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  taken,  if  you  play  to 
them  on  a  flute.  Fraud,  with  two  hearts  in  one  band,  and 
a  mask  in  the  other :— -his  collection  is  loo  numerous  to 
point  out  mwe  instances.  Ripa  also  describes  how  the 
allegorical  figures  are  to  be  coloured ;  Hope  is  to  have  a 
sky^lue  robe,  because  she  always  looks  towards  heaven, 
Enough  of  these  C^rieeioal 

LTRRARr  CORTROVRRSV. 

In  the  artwle  Milton,  in  the  preceding  volume,  I  had 
occaiinn  to  give  some  strictures  on  the  asperity  of  fitemry 
eontroversy :  the  spedmens  I  brought  forward  were  draws 
from  his  own  and  Salmasius's  writings.  If  to  some  the 
subject  has  appeared  exceptkxiable,  to  ma,  I  ooofess,  it 
aaems  useful,  and  I  shall  therefore  add  some  other  parti- 
cubin ;  fbc  this  topic  has  many  branches.  Of  the  foltofw> 
ing  tpodmens,  the  groswsss  and  nafigaity  are  aitrama; 
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yet  they  were  employed  by  the  first  Mfaolu*  in  Europe. 

MuHd  Luther  was  not  destitute  d  genius,  of  leamiof , 
or  oTeioqueoce ;  but  his  violence  disfigured  his  works  wiu 
invcctiTes  sndsinfularities  of  abuse.  The  great  reionner 
of  superstition  had  himself  all  the  Tulgar  ones  of  his  day ; 
he  believed  that  flies  were  devils ;  and  that  he  had  had  a 
bufletiag  with  Satan  when  his  left  ear  felt  the  prodicioas 
beating.  Hear  him  express  himself  on  the  CaUiohc 
divines :  *  The  papists  are  all  asses,  and  will  always  re* 
main  asses.  Put  them  in  whatever  sauce  you  choose 
boiled,  roasted,  baked,  fried,  skinned,  beat,  hashed,  they 
are  always  the  same  asses.' 

Gentle  and  moderate,  compared  with  a  salute  ofhis  Holi- 
ness.—' The  Pope  was  born  out  of  the  Devil*s  posteriors. 
He  is  full  of  devils,  lies,  blasphemies,  and  idolatries ;  he  is 
anti-Christ;  the  robber  of  churches;  the  ravisher  of  vir- 

fins;  the  greatest  of  pimps ;  the  governor  of  Sodom,  &c. 
rthe  Tuiks  lay  hold  of  us,  then  we  shall  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Devil ;  but  if  we  remain  with  the  Pope,  we  shall  be 
in  hell.— What  a  pleasing  sight  wouM  it  be  to  see  the 
Pope  and  the  Gardmals  hannng  on  one  gallows,  in  exact 
oraer,  like  the  seals  which  dangle  from  the  bulb  of  the 
Pope !  What  an  excellent  council  would  they  hold  under 
the  gallows !' 

Sometimes  desirous  of  catching  the  attention  of  the 
vukar,  Luther  attempu  to  enliven  his  style  by  the  grossest 
buffooneries :  *  Take  care,  my  little  Popa !  my  Utile  ass ! 
go  on  slowly :  the  times  are  slippery :  this  year  is  duH 
gerous:  if  thou  tallest,  they  will  exclaim.  See!  bow 
our  little  Pope  is  spoilt.'  It  was  forttmate  for  the  cause 
of  the  Reformati<Mi  that  the  violence  of  Luther  was  soft- 
ened in  a  considerable  degree  at  times  by  the  meek 
Melancthon :  he  often  poured  honey  on  the  sting  inflicted 
by  the  angry  bee.  Luther  was  no  respecter  of  kings ;  he 
was  so  fortunate,  indeed,  as  to  find  among  his  antafomsts 
a  crowned  head;  a  great  good  fortune  for  an  cnscure 
controversialist,  and  the  very  prntiehtm  sotiens  of  contro- 
versy. Our  Henry  VUI  wrote  his  book  against  the  new 
docmne :  then  warm  from  scholastic  studies,  Henry  pre* 
scnted  Leo  X  with  a  woric  highly  creditable  to  his  abili- 
lias,  and  no  inferior  performance  accordini^  to  the  genius  of 
the  age.  Collier,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  has  ana- 
lysed the  book,  and  does  not  ill  describe  its  spirit :  *  Henry 
■•ems  superior  to  his  adversary  in  the  vigour  and  propriety 
ofhis  style,  in  the  force  ofhis  reasoning,  and  the  learning 
of  his  citations.  It  is  true  he  leans  too  mmeh  upon  his 
character,  argues  in  his  gmttt'TobeM^  and  writes  as  it 
were  with  his  oeeptreJ    But  Luther  in  reply  abandons  bis 

Sin  to  all  kinds  of  railing  and  abuse.  He  addresses 
enry  VUI  in  the  following  style :  *  It  is  hard  to  say  if 
folly  can  be  more  foolish,  or  stupidity  more  stupid,  than  is 
the'  head  of  Henry.  He  has  not  attacked  me  with  the 
heart  of  a  king,  but  with  the  impudence  of  a  knave.  This 
rotten  worm  of  the  earth  having  blasphemed  the  majesty 
of  roy  king,  I  have  a  just  right  to  bespatter  bis  Englisn 
majesty  with  his  own  dirt  and  ordure.  This  Henry  has 
lied.'  Some  of  his  original  expressicms  to  our  Henry  Vll  I 
are  these :  *  Stulta,  ridicula,  et  verissime  Henriaanif  et 
TJiomiatiea  sunt  hsec— Regem  Anglis  Henricum  istum 
plane  mentiri,  &c.— Hoc  sgit  inquietus  Satan,  ut  nos  a 
Scripturis  avocet  per  sccfeiafos  Menrieos,  &c.' — He  vras 
repaid  with  capital  and  interest  by  an  anonymous  reply, 
said  to  have  been  written  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  who 
concludes  his  arguments  by  leaving  Luther  in  language 
not  necessary  to  translate ;  *  com  suis  furtis  et  furoribus. 
earn  suis  merdis  et  stercoribus  cacantem  cacatomque.' 
Soeh  were  the  vigorous  elegancies  of  a  controversy  on 
the  Seven  Sacraments !  Long  after,  the  court  of  Rome 
had  not  lost  the  taste  of  these  *  bitter  herbs ;'  for  in  the 
bull  of  the  canonisation  of  Ignatius  LoyoU  in  August, 
16S3,  Luther  is  called  monttrum  Icterriimnn,  et  detatabili§ 


Calvin  was  less  tolerable,  for  he  had  no  Melancthon ! 
His  adversaries  are  never  others  than  knaves,  lunatics, 
dmnkaids,  and  assassins !  Sometimes  they  are  charac- 
terbed  by  the  familiar  appellatives  of  bolls,  asses,  cats 
and  hogs!  By  him  Catholic  and  Lutheran  are  alike 
hated.  Yet,  after  having  given  vent  to  this  virulent 
humour,  he  frequently  boasts  of  his  mildness.  When  he 
reads  over  his  writings,  be  tells  us,  that  he  is  astomsbed 
at  his  forbearance;  but  this,  he  adds,  is  the  doty  of  every 
Christian !  at  the  same  time,  he  generally  finishes  a  penod 
with— <  Do  you  hear,  you  dog?  Do  you  hear,  madman r 

Beta  the  dwdple  of  Cshrin,  sometimes  unitates  the 
luniriaat  aboso  of  his  master.    When  he  wntee  againM 


They 


Tilleman,  a  Lutheran  miniater,  be 
following  lilies  of  hooour :  * Polypbenna ;  an  ape;  a  jyani 
ass  who  is  distinginshed  from  other  aaaes  by  nfiwig  n 
hat;  an  ass  on  twofieet;  a  BMiiater  eomponed  of  part  oft 
anapeand  wiU  ass;  aviUain  who  merits haapn| on  tlm 
first  tree  we  find.'  And  Beca  was,  nodoubt  dnmi—  oi 
the  office  of  execotioaer ! 

Tho  Catholic  partis  by  no  means  infeiMr  in  timl 
ties  of  their  style.    The  Jesuit  Raynaud  caUa  Ei 
*lhe  Batavian  bufibon,'  and  accoaea  him  of 
the  egg  which  Lather  hatched.    These 
supposed  by  their  firieads  to  bo  tbe 
Ret^! 

Bisbop  Bedell,  a  jgreat  and  good  man,  reapaeted 
by  his  adversaries,  m  an  address  to  his  dergy,  ohae 
*  Our  calling  is  to  dsal  with  errors,  not  to  diagvaee  the 
with  scolding  words.  It  is  said  of  Alexander,  I 
when  he  overoeard  one  ofhis  aoldiers  railiiig  IobuIt  \ 
Darius  his  enemy^  that  he  reproved  him,  and 
**  Friend,  I  eniertam  thee  to  figni  against  Darius,  not  to 
revile  him;"  *  and  myaentisMnts  of  treating  the  Catboliea,* 
oondudea  Beclell,  *  are  not  fmifjamahle  to  the  practke  of 
Luther  and  CiJvin :  but  they  were  but  men,  and  nerfaua 
we  muat  oonfeaa  thev  suffered  themselves  to  yiela  to  the 
violence  of  passion.^ 

The  Fathers  of  the  church  were  proficienls  in  the  ait 
of  abuse,  and  very  ingeniously  defended  it.  St  Austin 
affirms  that  the  keenest  personahty  may  produce  a  wa»> 
derful  effi»ct,  in  opening  a  man's  eyes  to  nia  own  fiiBiea. 
He  illustrates  his  position  with  a  stoij,  given  with  grcnt 
sim|rficilv,  of  his  mother  Saint  Monica  with  her 
Saint  Monica  certainly  wouM  have  been  a 
drunkard,  had  not  her  maid  timdy  and 
abused  her.  The  story  will  amuse.^  My  mother" 
little  and  lUtle  accustomed  herself  to  relish  wine, 
used  to  send  her  to  the  cellar,  as  being  one  of  the 
in  the  family :  she  first  sipped  firom  the  jug  and  tasted  a 
few  drops,  fitr  she  abhorred  wine,  and  did  not  care  la 
drink.  However,  she  gradually  accustomed  herself,  and 
from  simiing  it  on  her  lips  she  swallowed  a  draught.  As 
people  mxn  the  smallest  faults  insensibly  increase,  aha 
at  length  liked  wine,  and  drank  bumpers.  But  one  day 
being  ak»e  with  her  maid  who  usually  attended  her  to  the 
cellar,  they  quarrelled,  and  the  maid  bitterly  repronched 
her  with  being  a  dnptkard  !  That  omgU  word  atmck  bar 
so  poignantlv  that  it  opened  her  understanding;  and  rs-> 
fleeting  on  tne  defbrmi^  of  the  vice,  she  desisted  lor  evsr 
from  its  use.' 

To  jeer  and  play  droll,  or,  in  his  own  words,  do  boi^ 
/onner,  was  a  nmde  of  controversy  the  great  AmaaM  de- 
fended as  permitted  by  the  writings  of  the  holy  fiithers.  It 
is  still  more  singular,  when  he  not  only  brings  forward  as 
an  example  of  this  ribaldrv,  Elijah  awdbbig-  at  the  fabe 
divinities,  but  God  himself  6anicr«iig'  the  first  man  after 
his  fall.  He  justifies  the  injurious  epithets  vriiich  he  has 
so  liberally  bestowed  on  his  adversaries  by  the  example  of 
Jesus  Chnst  and  the  apostles !  It  was  on  these  grounds 
also  that  the  celebrated  Pascal  apologized  for  the  invec- 
tives with  which  he  has  occasionally  disfigured  his  Pro- 
vincial Letters.  A  Jesuit,  famous  for  twenty  foUos  which 
contain  his  works,  has  collected  *  An  Alphabetica]  Cata- 
logue of  the  Names  of  JleosCs  by  which  the  Fathers  chai^ 
acterized  the  Heretics.'  It  may  be  fbond  in  JBntewwtB 
demaHi  ae  bonio  Libna,  p.  »S,  4to,  166S,  of  Father  Ray* 
naud«  This  list  of  brates  and  insects,  ^tnn^  whs  ' 
a  vast  variety  of  serpents,  is  accompaniod  by  the 
of  the  heretics  designated ! 

Waro  in  his  Irish  Writers,  informs  us  of  one  \ 

Fitzsermon.  an  Irish  Jesuit,  who  was  imprisoned  for  \m 
papistical  desigos  and  sediUous  preaching.  Daring  \m 
confinement  he  proved  himself  to  be  a  great  amateur  ci 
controversy.  He  said  « he  felt  like  a  bear  tied  to  a  stake, 
and  wanted  somebod>  to  6aal  him,'  A  kind  ofiice,  zeal- 
TOsly  undertaken  by  the  learned  Utker  then  a  young  man. 

5L!!355?^*  ^T^  with  him  once  o  «w*  on  the  wbject 
of  mftdlrM:    They  met  several  times.    It  appears  that 

I!1JT5.??  ««*•''«'"•«*.  anddecHned  any^rtber  ite- 
OmftiV-  This  spread  an  universal  joy  through  the  Protest- 
anu  m  Dubhn.  Such  was  the  spi'ritV  those  times/which 
appears  to  have  been  very  different  from  ourow^.  Dr 
Dwney  gives  an  anecdote  of  a  modern  bishop  who  was 
lurt  advanceo  to  a  mitre ;  his  bookseller  beg-eS  to  repub* 

Mvkud  answered.*  Ar  •  •  ♦  nomorecontroJer^ww- 
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Our  food  bishop  retembled  Baldwin,  who,  from  m  limple 
moDB,  arrived  to  the  honour  of  the  see  c^Canterburj.  The 
auGcestive  honours  successively  changed  his  manners. 
UrlMm  the  Second  inscribed  hta  brief  to  him  in  this  concise 
description— Sa/(ftoino  Monaatieo  ferventisaimOf  Abbott 
adidOi  Eji»e€fo  tepido,  Arehiqnacopa  renduo  ! 

On  the  subject  of  literary  controyersies  we  cannot  pan 
over  the  various  sects  of  the  scholastics ;  a  volume  might 
easily  be  compiled  of  their  ferocious  wars,  which  in  more 
than  one  instance  were  accompanied  bj  stones  and  dag- 
gers. The  most  memorable,  on  account  of  the  extent,  the 
violence,  and  duration  of  their  contests,  are  those  of  the 
Nominalists  and  the  Realists. 

It  was  a  most  subtile  question  assuredly,  and  the  world 
thought  for  a  long  while  that  their  happiness  depended  on 
deciding,  whether  universals,  that  is  genera^  have  a  real 
enence,  and  exist  independent  of  particulars,  that  is  spe- 
cies .*— whether,  for  instance,  we  could  form  an  idea  of 
asses,  prior  to  individual  asses?  Rosseline,  in  the  eleventh 
century,  adopted  the  opinion  that  universals  have  no  real 
existences,  either  before  or  in  individuals,  but  are  mere 
oames  and  words  by  which  the  kind  of  individuals,  is  ex- 
pressed. A  tenet  propagated  by  Abelard,  which  produced 
the  sect  of  the  Nomxnali$U,  But  the  RecJi$ta  asserted  that 
universals  existed  independent  of  individuals,— thoueh  they 
were  somewhat  divided  between  the  various  opinions  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle.  Of  the  Realists  the  most  famous 
were  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Duns  Scotus.  The  cause  of 
the  Nominalists  was  almost  desperate,  till  Occam  in  the 
Iburteenth  century  revived  the  dying  embers.  Louis  XI 
adopted  the  Nominalists,  and  the  Nominalists  flourished 
at  large  in  France  and  Germany ;  but  unfortunately  Pope 
John  XXIII  patronized  the  Rralists,  and  throughout  Italy 
it  was  dangerous  for  a  Nominalist  to  open  his  Hps.  The 
French  king  wavered,  and  the  Pope  triumphed ;  his  ma- 
jesty published  an  edict  in  1474,  in  which  he  silenced  for 
ever  tne  Nominaluts,  and  ordered  their  bodis  to  be  fast- 
ened up  in  their  libraries  with  iron  chains,  that  they  might 
not  be  read  by  young  students !  The  leaders  of  that  sect 
fled  into  England  and  Germany,  where  they  united  their 
forces  with  Luther  and  the  first  Reformers. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  violence  with  which  these 
disputes  were  conducted.  Vives  himself,  who  witnessed 
the  contests,  says  that  *  when  the  contending  parties  had 
exhausted  their  stock  of  verbal  abuse,  they  often  came  to 
blows ;  and  it  was  not  unc<Nnmon  in  these  quarrels  about 
umvenaUy  to  see  the  combatants  engaging  not  only  with 
their  fists,  but  with  clubs  and  swords,  so  that  many  have 
been  wounded  and  some  killed.' 

I  add  a  curious  extract  from  John  of  Salisbury,  on 
this  war  of  words,  which  Mosheim  has  eiven  in  his  Ec- 
clesiastical History.  He  observes  on  all  this  terrifying 
nonsense, '  that  there  had  been  more  time  consumed  in  it, 
than  the  Cnsars  had  employed  in  making  themselves  mas- 
ters of  the  world ;  that  the  riches  of  Crcesus  were  inferior 
to  the  treasures  that  had  been  exhausted  in  this  contro- 
versy ;  and  that  the  contending  parties,  after  having  spent 
their  whole  lives  on  this  single  point,  had  neither  been  so 
happy  as  to  determine  it  to  their  satisfaction,  nor  to  make 
in  the  labyrinths  of  science  where  they  had  been  groping, 
any  discovery  that  was  worth  the  pams  they  had  taken.' 
It  may  be  added  that  Ramus  havmg  attacked  Aristotle, 
for  *  teaching  us  chimeras,'  all  his  scholars  revolted ;  the 

Cariiament  put  a  stop  to  his  lectures,  and  ut  length  having 
ron^t  the  matter  into  a  law-court,  he  was  declared  to 
be  *  insolent  and  daring'— the  king  proscribed  his  works, 
he  was  ridiculed  on  the  stage,  and  Iiissed  at  by  his  scho- 
lars. When  at  length,  during  the  plague,  he  opened  again 
his  schools,  he  drew  on  himself  a  fresh  storm  by  reforming 
the  pronunciatifMi  of  the  letter  d,  which  they  then  pro- 
nounced like  K— Kiskis  for  duiaquis,  and  Kamkam  for 
duamquam.  This  innovation  was  once  more  laid  to  his 
charge :  a  new  rebi'llion !  and  a  new  ejection  of  the  Ant^ 
Aristotelian!  The  brother  of  thatGabriAl  Harvey  who 
was  the  friend  of  Spenser,  and  with  Gabriel  had  been  the 
whetstone  of  the  town-wits  of  his  time,  distinguished  him- 
self by  bis  wrath  against  the  Staeyrite.  After  having 
with  Gabriel  predicted  an  earthquake,  and  alarmed  the 
kingdom,  whtcn  never  took  place,  (that  is  the  earthquake, 
not  the  aJarm)  the  wiia  buflreted  him.  Nash  says  of  him 
that  <  Tariton  at  the  theatre  made  jests  of  him,  and  Elder- 
ton  consumed  his  ale-crammed  nose  to  nothing,  in  beai^ 
liailing  him  with  whole  bundles  of  ballads.'  Marlow  de- 
clared him  to  be  *  an  ass  fit  onl^  to  preach  of  the  iron  age.' 
Stung  to  madness  by  this  lively  nests  of  hornets,  he 


avenged  himself  in  a  yery  cowardly  manner- 
Aristotle  himself!  for  he  set  Jiriatatle  with 
tDortis  on  the  school  gates  at  Cambridge,  anc, 
eors  on  his  head ! 

Bui  this  controversy  concerning  Aristotle  an'tf  the  school 
divinity  was  even  prolonged  so  late  as  in  the  last  century. 
Father  de  Benedictis,  a  Jesuit,  and  professor  in  the  college 
at  Naples,  published  in  1668  four  volumes  of  peripatetic 
philosophy,  to  establish  the  principles  of  Aristotle.  Ths 
work  was  exploded,  and  he  wrote  an  abusive  treatise  under 
the  Norn  de  guerre  of  Benedetto  Aletino.  A  man  of 
letters,  Constantino  Grimaldi,  replied.  Aletino  rej<nned; 
he  wrote  letters,  an  apology  for  the  letters,  and  would  have 
written  more  for  Anstot^  than  Aristotle  himself  perhaps 
would  have  done.  However,  Grimaldi  was  no  ordinary 
antagonist,  and  not  to  be  outwoaried.  He  had  not  only 
the  Mst  of  the  argument  but  he  was  resolved  to  tell  the 
world  so,  as  long  as  the  world  would  listen.  Whether  he 
killed  ofi*  Father  Benedictis  is  not  affirmed ;  but  the  latter 
died  during  the  controversy.  Grimaldi  however  afteiw 
wards  pursued  his  ghost,  and  bufieted  the  father  in  his 

Srave.  This  enraged  the  University  of  Naples ;  and  the 
esuits,  to  a  man,  denounced  Grimaldi  to  Pope  Benedict 
XIII  and  Cardinal  D'Althan,  the  Vicerov  of  Naples. 
On  this  the  Pope  issued  a  bull  prohibiting  tne  reading  of 
Grimaldi's  works,  or  keeping  them,  under  pain  of  excom- 
munication ;  and  the  cardinal,  more  active  than  the  bull, 
caused  all  the  copies  which  were  found  in  the  author's 
house  to  be  thrown  into  the  tea!  The  author  with  tears  in 
his  eyes  beheld  them  expatriated  and  hardly  hoped  their 
voyage  would  have  been  successful.  However,  all  the  little 
family  of  the  Grimaldis  were  not  drowned— for  a  storm 
arose,  and  happily  drove  ashore  many  of  the  floating 
copies,  and  these  falling  into  good  and  charitable  handi^ 
the  heretical  opinions  of  poor  Grimaldi  against  Aristotle 
and  school  divinity  were  still  read  by  those  who  were  not 
out-terrified  by  the  Pope's  bulls.  The  M^Ud  passages 
were  still  at  hand,  and  quoted  with  a  double  zest  against 
the  Jesuits ! 

We  now  turn  to  writers  whose  controversy  was  kindlea 
only  by  subjects  of  polite  literature.  The  particulars 
form  a  curious  picture  of  the  taste  and  character  of  the  age. 

'  There  is,'  says  Joseph  Scaliger,  that  great  critic  and 
reviler,  *  an  art  of  abuse  or  slandering,  of  which  those  tha 
are  ignorant  may  be  said  to  defame  others  much  less  that 
they  show  a  wiilingness  to  defame.' 

*  Literary  wars,'  says  Bayle,  *  are  sometimes  as  lasting 
as  they  are  terrible.*  A  disputation  between  two  great 
scholars  was  so  interminably  vicdent,  that  it  lasted  thirty 
years !  He  humourously  compares  its  duration  to  the  Ger» 
man  war  which  lasted  as  long. 

Baillet,  when  he  refuted  the  sentiments  of  a  certain  au- 
thor, always  did  it  without  naming  him;  but  when  he  found 
any  observation  which  he  deemed  commendable,  he  quoted 
his  name.  Bayle  observes,  that  *  this  is  an  excess  of  p^ 
liteness,  prejudicial  to  that  freedom  which  should  ever 
exist  in  the  republic  of  letters  ;  that  it  should  be  allowed 
always  to  name  those  whom  we  refute ;  and  that  it  is  suffi« 
cient  for  this  purpose  that  we  banish  asperity,  malice,  and 
indecency.' 

After  tnese  preliminary  observations,  I  shall  brinjg  fur- 
ward  various  examples  where  this  excellent  advice  is  by 
no  means  regarded. 

Erasmus  produced  a  dialogue,  in  which  he  ridiculed 
those  scholars  who  were  servile  imitators  of  Cicero ;  so 
servile  that  they  would  employ  no  expression  but  what  was 
found  in  the  works  of  that  writer ;  every  thing  with  them 
was  Ciceronianized.  This  dialogue  is  written  with  great 
humour.  Julius  Ceasar  Scaliger,  the  father,  who  was 
then  unknown  to  the  world,  had  been  long  looking  for  soma 
occasion  to  distinguish  himself :  he  now  wrote  a  defence 
of  Cicero,  but  which  in  fact  was  one  continued  invective 
against  Erasmus :  he  there  treats  the  latter  as  illiterate,  a 
drunkard,  an  imposter,  an  apostate,  a  hangman,  a  demon 
hot  from  hell !  The  same  Scaliger,  acting  on  the  same 
principle  of  distinguishing  himseir  at  the  cost  of  others, 
attacked  Cardan's  best  woric  De  SubtUitate :  his  criticism 
did  not  appear  till  seven  years  after  the  first  edition  of  the 
work,  and  then  he  obstinately  stuck  to  that  edition,  thourii 
Carden  had  corrected  it  in  subsequent  ones ;  but  this  Scali* 
gor  chose,  that  he  might  have  a  wider  field  for  his  attack. 
After  this,  a  rumour  spread  that  Cardan  had  died  of  vexa- 
tion from  our  Julius  Cvtars's  invincible  pen  ;  then  Scali- 
ger pretended  to  feel  all  the  regret  possiole  for  a  man  he 
had  killed,  and  whom  he  now  praised :  however,  his  reget 
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had  M  btUe  iuuiidAiioa  as  his  tritunph ;  for  Cmrdan  oot- 
fived  Scalifer  nnny  yean,  and  vahied  hi*  criticiiaMr  too 
chMoij  to  haTo  suiierrd  them  to  hate  dietiirbed  his  quiet* 
AD  mis  does  not  exceed  the  timeetfoes  of  Poggioi,  who  has 


thus  entitled  several  literary  libels cooBposedagai 
d*  his  adversaries,  Laarenuus  VaOa,  Fhilelphos,  kc,  who 
fatnrncd  the  poisooed  chalice  to  his  own  lips ;  dedamaiiaiM 
of  scurrilitT,  obscenity,  and  calumny,  which  are  noticed  in 
Mr.  Shepherd's  Life  oT  Poggios. 

Scioppms  was  a  worthy  successor  of  the  Scalicen;  his 
fiivourite  ezpresskw  was,  that  he  had  trodden  down  his 
adversazy. 

Sdoppius  was  a  criUc,  as  skilful  as  Sahnasius  or  Scnli- 
ger,  but  still  more  learned  in  the  language  of  abuse.  He 
was  regarded  as  the  AliOa  of  authors.  He  boasted 
that  he  had  occasioned  the  deaths  of  Casaubon  and 
Scaliger;  and  such  was  the  in^mdence  of  this  cynic, 
that  he  attacked  wi(h  repeated  satu-cs  our  James  the  Kint, 
who,  as  Arthur  Wilson  informs  us,  condemned  his  writings 
10  be  burnt  in  London.  Detested  and  dreaded  as  the 
public  scourge,  Sdopinus,  at  the  close  of  his  life,  was 
fiHuful  he  should  find  no  retreat  in  which  he  mig^t  be  secure. 

The  great  Casaubon  employs  the  dialect  of  St.  Giles's 
in  his  furious  attacks  on  the  learned  Dalechamps,  the  L»- 
tin  tran^tor  of  Atheneus.  To  this  great  physician  he 
stood  more  deeply  indebted  than  he  "h  *<*-  to  confess ;  and 
to  conceal  the  claims  of  this  litetui  j.  >.  •  ^  .ti.^. ,  tip  called  out 
Vetcffuim!  In$iamm!  TWeaiam!  Ik.c.  U  was  the  fashion 
of  that  day  with  the  redoubtable  and  ferocious  heroes  of 
die  literary  republic,  to  overwhelm  each  other  with  invec- 
tive ;  and  to  consider  their  own  grandeur  to  consist  in  the 
bulk  of  their  books,  and  their  triumphs  in  reducing  their 
Brother  giants  into  pony  dwar&.  In  science,  Linnaeus  had 
a  dread  of  controversy ;  conqueror  or  conquered  we  cannot 
encape  without  disgrace !  Mathiolus  would  have  been  the 
groat  man  of  his  day,  hod  he  not  meddled  with  such  mat- 
ters. Who  is  gratified  by  *  the  mad  Comarus,*  or  *  the 
flayed  Fox  V  titles  which  Fochsius  and  Comarus,  two 
•minent  botanists,  have  bestowed  on  each  other.  Some 
who  were  too  fond  of  controversy,  as  they  grew  wiser, 
hare  refiised  to  take  op  the  nuntlet. 

The  heat  and  acrimony  of  verbal  critics  hare  exceeded 
description.  Their  stigmas  and  anathemas  have  been  lone 
known  to  bear  no  proportion  against  the  offences  to  which 
they  have  been  directed.  *  Grod  confound  you,'  cried  <»e 
grammariin  to  another,  *for  yomr  theory  of  impersonal 
verbs !'  There  was  a  long  and  terrible  controversy  fbr- 
ineriy,  whether  the  Florentme  dialect  was  to  prevail  over 
the  others.  The  academy  was  put  to  great  trouble,  and 
the  Anticruscans  were  often  on  the  point  of  annulling  this 
supremacy;  una  mordaee terUura  was  applied  to  one  of 
these  literary  canons ;  and  in  a  letter  of  those  times  the 
following  paragraph  appears:  *Pescetii  is  preparing  to 

f've  a  second  answer  to  Beni,  which  will  not  please  him ; 
now  bebevo  the  proph'acy  of  Cavalier  Tedeschi  will  be 
ver^M.  and  that  this  controversy,  begun  with  pens,  will 
ml  with  poniards !' 

Fabretti,  an  Italian,  wrote  furiously  against  Gronovius, 
whom  he  calls  GruiuioriMS.*  he  compared  him  to  all  those 
animals  whose  voice  was  expressed  by  the  word  Gruniiirt, 
to  ^rvfif.  Gronovius  was  so  malevolent  a  critic,  that  he 
«ras  distinguished  by  the  title  of  the  *  Grammatical  Cur.' 

Wh<m  critics  venture  to  alUck  the  person  as  well  as  the 
performance  of  an  author,  1  recommend  the  salutary  prt^ 
eeedings  of  Hubenis,  the  writer  of  an  esteemed  Universal 
History.  He  had  been  so  roushly  handled  by  Perizonius, 
that  he  obli^red  him  to  make  the  amende  honourable  in  a 
court  of  jiaticr. 

Certain  authors  may  be  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Lit- 
erary Bobadils,  or  fighting  authors.  It  is  said  of  one  of 
our  own  celebrated  writers,  that  he  drew  his  sword  on  a 
reviewer ;  and  another,  when  his  farce  was  condemned, 
oflTored  to  fieht  any  one  of  the  audience  who  hiraed. 
Scodery,  brotlier  of  the  celebrated  Mademoiselle  Scudery, 
was  a  true  Parnassian  bully.  The  first  publication  which 
broQght  him  into  notice  was  his  edition  of  the  works  of  bis 
fhend  Theophile.  He  concludes  the  preface  with  these 
singular  expressions ;— ^  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare,  that 
amongst  all  the  dead,  and  til  the  living,  there  is  no  person 
who  has  any  thing  to  show  that  approaches  the  force  of 
thb  vigorous  genius ;  but  if,  amongst  tho  latter,  any  one 
wore  so  extravagant  as  to  consider  that  1  detract  from  his 
taaginary  ^ory  to  show  him,  that  I  feai  as  little  as  I  ea- 
ineBB  him.  tn^'ui  to  mlbrm  biro,  that  my  name  is 

Os  SciTDBnv.' 


A  similar  rhodoMontade  is  thai  of  Cfauade  TreOon,  a 
porticai  SoUier,  who  begins  his  poems  by  chaBenging  tfM 
critics ;  assoiing  them  that  if  any  one  attempts  to 
him,  he  will  oi^  condescend  to  answer  sword  in 
Father  Maoedo.  a  Portngoeae  Jesuit,  haviu 
against  Cardinal  Noma,  on  the  monkery  of  St  Austin,  it 
was  deemed  necessary  to  silence  both  parties.  Macedot 
compelled  to  relinquish  the  pen,  sent  his  adversary  a  dmW 
lenge,  and  according  to  the  laws  of  chivalry,  appointsd  n 
place  for  meeting  m  the  woods  of  Boidogne.  Annthm 
edict  to  forbid  the  duel !  Macedo  then  Bsunuared  at  hia 
hard  fote,  which  would  not  sufler  him,  for  the  sake  of  St 
Austin,  for  whom  he  had  a  particular  regard,  to  spijl  nss- 
ther  his  mJk  nor  his  blood, 

Anti,  prefixed  to  the  name  of  the  person  attacked,  wan 
once  a  favourite  title  to  books  of  literary  oontroro^. 
With  a  critical  review  of  such  books  BadkH  has  fiUed  a 
quarto  vdume ;  yet,  such  was  the  abundant  harvest, 
he  lefl  considerable  Jennings  for  posterior  industry. 

Anti-Gronovius  was  a  book  published  against  Gi 
vius,  by  Kuster.  Perizonius,  another  pugilist  of  Bteratva, 
entered  into  thi»  dispute  on  the  sobieet  of  the  JSEU  grave 
of  the  ancients,  to  which  Kuster  had  just  adverted  at  the 
close  of  his  volume.  What  was  the  consequence  I 
Dreadfiil  !•— Answers  and  rejmnders  from  both,  m  whieh 
they  bespattered  each  other  with  the  foulest  anuar.  A 
journalist  pleasantly  blames  this  acrimonious  oontrovetiv. 
Ue  says,  *  To  read  the  pamphlets  of  a  Perixonius,  ana  a 
Kuster  on  the  JEs  grave  of  the  ancients,  who  wooU  not 
renounce  tdl  commerce  with  antiquity  ?  It  seems  as  if  an 
Affsmemnon  and  an  Achilles  were  railing  at  each  other. 
Woo  can  refrain  from  laughter,  when  one  of  these  com- 
mentators even  points  his  attacks  at  the  very  name  of  hb 
adversary?  According  to  Kuster,  the  name  of  Perixonins 
signifies  ti  eertain  part  of  the  himan  body.  How  is  itpon- 
sible,  that  with  sudi  a  name  he  could  be  right  con- 
oenung  the  JSs  grave  ?  But  does  that  of  Kuster  pti^ 
mise  a  better  thing,  since  itsignifies  abeadle ;  a  man  vHm 
drives  does  out  of  churches  7— What  madness  is  this  !* 

ComeiDe,  like  our  Dryden,  felt  the  acrimony  of  literary 
irritation.  To  tlM  critical  strictures  of  lyaubigaac  it  b 
acknowledged  he  paid  the  greatest  attention,  for,  af\er  this 
critic's  Pratique  au  Theatre  appeared,  his  tragedies  wera 
more  artfully  conducted.  But  instead  of  mentioning  the 
critic  with  due  praise,  he  preserved  an  ungratefiil  silence. 
This  occasioned  a  quarrel  between  the  poet  and  the  critic, 
in  which  the  former  exhaled  his  bile  m  several  ah 
epigrams,  which  have,  fortunately  for  his  credit,  not 
preserved  in  his  works. 

The  lively  Voltaire  couki  not  resist  the  charm  of 
ing  his  adversaries.  We  may  smile  when  he  calls  a  blocfc> 
head,  a  blockhead ;  a  dotard,  a  dotard ;  but  when  he  al* 
tacks,  for  a  difference  of  opinion,  the  morab  of  another 
man,  our  sensibility  is  alarmed.  A  higher  tribunal  than 
that  of  criticisms  is  to  deckle  on  the  aetume  of  men. 

There  is  a  certain  disguised  malice,  which  some  writM* 
have  roost  unfiurly  empUiyed  in  characterising  a  conte^ 
porary.  Burnet  called  Prior,  one  Rrior,  In  Bishop  Par* 
ker's  History  of  his  own  Times,  an  innocent  reader  may 
start  at  seeing  the  celebrated  Marvell  described  as  an 
outcast  of  society ;  an  infamous  libeller ;  and  one  whooe 
talents  were  even  more  despicable  than  his  person.  To 
such  lengths  did  the  hatred  of  party,  united  with  personal 
rancour,  carry  this  bishop,  who  was  himself  the  wotst  of 


tho 


time-servers.  He  was,  however,  amply  repaid  by 
keen  wit  of  Marvell  m  *  The  Rehearsal 
which  may  still  he  read  with  delight,  as  an  admirable 
fusion  of  ranter,  wit,  and  satire.  Le  Clerc,  a  cool  pon- 
derous Greek  critic,  quarrelled  with  Boileau  about  a  pas* 
sage  in  Longinus,  and  several  years  aflerwards,  in  revi^ 
ing  Moreri's  Dictionary,  gave  a  short  sarcastic  notice  of 
the  poet's  brother;  in  wtiidi  be  calls  him  the  elder  brother 
of  him  kwho  kae  written  the  book  entitkd  <  Satires  of3h 
BoUeau  lyEepreaus  ."—the  works  of  the  modern  Horace, 
which  were  then  delightins  Europe,  he  calls,  with  simple 
impudence,  a  book  entitled  Satires ! 

The  works  of  Homer  produced  a  controversy,  both  kmg 
and  virulent,  amongst  the  wits  of  France.  Tms  Icteraiy 
quarrel  is  of  some  note  in  the  annals  of  literature,  smce  A 
has  produced  two  valuable  books ;  La  Motte's  *  ReflexionB 
sur  la  Critique,'  and  Madame  Dacier's  *  Des  Causes  do 
la  Corruption  de  Gout.'  Of  the  rival  works  it  has  been 
said  that  La  Motto  wrote  with  feminine  delicacy,  and 
Madame  Darner  like  an  Universiiy  pedant.  *  At  length,* 
as  tho  author  of  ^uerOeo  lHUrvreo  informs  us,  *  by  the 
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eflTorts  of  Vtlineour,  the  friend  of  art,  of  artittij  and  of 
peace,  the  contest  was  tenninated.'  Both  paruee  were 
formidable  in  number,  and  to  each  be  made  remonstrances, 
and  applied  reproaches.  X^a  Motte  and  Madame  Dacier, 
ihe  opposite  leaders,  were  conrinced  by  his  arguments, 
made  reciprocal  concessions,  and  conchided  a  piece .  The 
treaty  was  formally  rati6ed  at  a  dinner,  given  on  the  oe* 
casion  by  a  Madame  De  Stael,  who  represented  *  Neu* 
trality.'  Xabationa  were  poured  to  the  memory  of  old 
Homer,  and  the  parties  were  reconciled. 

UTS&AJIT   B1.0VDBaS. 

When  Dante  published  hn  *  Iniemo,'  the  simplicity  of 
the  age  accepted  it  as  a  true  narrative  of  bis  descent  into 

hell. 

When  the  Utopia  of  Sir  Thomas  More  was  6rst  pub- 
lished, it  occasioned  a  pleasant  mistake.  This  political 
romance  represents  a  perfect,  but  visionary  re|niblic,  in  an 
islaiid  supposed  to  have  been  newly-discovered  in  America. 
» As  this  was  the  age  of  discovery,  says  Granger,  *  the 
learned  Budeus,  and  others,  took  it  for  a  genuine  history; 
and  considered  it  as  highly  expedient,  that  missionaries 
should  be  sent  thither,  in  order  to  convert  so  wise  a  nation 
10  Christianity.*  ...... 

It  was  a  long  while  after  publication  that  many  readers 
were  convinceo  that  Gulliver^s  Travels  were  fictitious. 

But  the  most  singular  blunder  was  produced  by  the  in- 

Kious  *  Hermipptts  Redivivus'  of  Dr  Uampbell  a  curious 
it«r  on  the  hermetic  philoeophv  and  the  universal  medi- 
cine ;  but  the  grave  irony  is  so  cfosely  kept  up  throughout 
Uiis  admirable  treatise,  that  it  deceived  for  a  length  of 
time  the  most  learned  of  that  day.  His  notion  of  the  art 
of  prolonging  life,  by  inhaling  the  breath  of  young  women, 
was  eagerly  credited.  A  physician  who  himself  hsd 
composed  a  treatise  on  health,  was  so  influenced  by  it, 
that  he  actually  took  lodgings  at  a  female  boarding-school, 
that  he  might  never  be  without  a  constant  supply  of  the 
breath  of  young  ladies.  The  late  Mr  Thicknesse  seriously 
adopted  the  project.  Dr  Kippis  acknowledges  that  afier 
he  read  the  work  in  his  youtti,  the  reasonings  and  the  facU 
left  him  several  days  m  a  kind  of  fiiiry  land.  I  have  a 
copy  with  manuscript  notes  by  a  learned  physician,  who 
seems  to  have  had  no  doubts  of  its  veracity.  After  all, 
the  hitention  of  the  work  was  long  doubtful ;  till  Dr  Gamp- 
bell  informed  a  friend  it  was  a  mere  jeu  d'esprit;  that 
Bayle  was  considered  as  standing  without  a  rival  in  the 
art  of  treating  at  large  a  difficult  subject,  without  discover- 
ing to  which  side  his  own  sentiments  leaned;  and  Dr 
Campbell  had  likewise  read  more  uncommon  books  than 
most  men ;  he  wished  to  rival  Bayle,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  give  to  the  world  much  unknown  matter.  He  has 
admirably  succeeded,  and  with  this  key  the  whole  mystery 
is  unlocked.  ..    -  — 

Palavictni,  in  his  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  to 
confer  an  honour  on  M.  Lansac,  ambassador  of  Charles 
tit  to  that  council,  bestows  on  him  a  collar  of  the  order 
of  Saint  Esprit ;  but  which  order  was  not  instituted  till 
several  years  afterwards,  by  Henry  III.  A  similar  volun- 
tary blunder  is  that  of  Suriia,  in  his  ArmaU»  de  la  Corona 
de  Aragon.  This  writer  represents,  in  the  battles  he  de- 
scribes, many  persons  who  were  not  present ;  and  this, 
merely  to  confer  honour  on  some  particular  families. 

A  book  was  written  in  praise  of  Ciampini  by  Ferdinand 
Fabiani,  who,  quoting  a  French  narrative  of  travels  in 
Italy,  took  for  the  name  of  the  author  the  fullowing  words, 
(bond  at  the  end  of  the  title-pag[e,  Enriehi  de  deux  Lietee; 
that  is,  <  Enriched  with  two  Lists ;'  on  this  he  observes, 
*  that  Mr  Enriched  with  two  lisN  has  not  failed  to  do  that 
justice  to  Ciampini  which  he  merited.'  The  abridgerR  of 
Qesner's  Bibliotheca  ascribe  the  romanctv  of  Amadis  to 
one  Aeuerdo  OMdo;  Remembrance,  Oblivion.  Not 
knowing  that  these  two  words  placed  on  Ihe  title-page  of 
the  French  version  of  that  book,  formed  the  translator's 

Spanish  motto !  ....,». 

D'Aquin,  the  French  king's  physician,  in  his  Memoir 
on  the  Preparation  of  Bark,  ukes  Mantieea,  which  is  the 
title  of  the  Appendix  to  the  History  of  Plants  by  Johnstone, 
for  the  name  of  an  author,  and  who,  he  says,  is  so  extremely 
rare,  that  he  only  knows  him  by  name. 

Lord  Bolingbroke  imagined,  that  in  those  fanKxis  verses, 
beginning  with  Exeudeni  aln,  ^,  Virgil  attributed  to  the 
Romans  the  glory  of  having  surpassed  tlie  Greeks  in  his- 
torical compotition :  according  to  his  idea,  those  Roman 
histuriani  wh  m  V'rgil  preferrai  to  the  Grecian*,  were 


Sallustj  Livy,  and  Tacitus.     But  Virgil  died  before  LivX 
had  written  his  history,  or  Tacitus  was  born. 
An  honest  ft'iar,  who  compiled  a  church  history,  ha9 

f  laced  in  the  class  of  ecclesiastical  writers,  Guarini,  tbo 
talian  poet  -,  this  arose  from  a  most  risible  blunder :  on 
the  faith  of  the  title  of  his  celebrated  amorous  pastoral,  Jl 
PoMtor  JidOf  <  The  Faithful  Shepherd,'  our  good  father 
imagined  that  the  character  of  a  curate,  vicar,  or  bishopi 
was  represented  in  this  work. 

A  blonder  has  been  recorded  of  the  monks  in  the  dark 
ages,  which  was  likely  enough  to  happen  when  their  igno- 
rance was  so  dense.  A  rector  of  a  parish  going  to  law 
with  his  parishioners  about  paving  the  church,  quoted  this 
authority  from  St  Peter^Paveon/  iUif  turn  pcmeam  ego ; 
which  he  construed.  They  are  to  pave  theekurchf  not  I. 
This  was  allowed  to  be  good  law  by  a  judge,  himself  an 
ecclesiastic  too ! 

One  of  the  grossest  literary  blunders  of  modem  times  is 
that  of  the  late  Gilbert  Wakefield,  in  his  edition  of  Pope. 
He  there  takes  the  well  known  '  Scmg  by  a  Person  of 
Quality,'  which  u  a  piece  of  ridicule  on  the  glitterinf 
tuneful  nonsense  of  certain  poets,  as  a  serious  composition. 
In  a  most  copious  commentary,  he  fatigues  himselfto  prove 
that  every  line  seems  unconnected  with  its  brothers,  and 
that  the  whole  reflects  disgrace  on  its  author,  &c.  A  cir- 
cumstance which  too  evidently  shows  how  necessary  the 
knowledge  of  modem  literary  history  is  to  a  modem  com- 
mentator, and  that  those  who  are  profound  in  verbal  Greek 
are  not  the  best  critics  on  English  writers. 

Prosper  Marchand  has  recorded  a  pleasant  mistake  of 
Abb6  Bizot,  the  author  of  the  medalUc  history  of  Holland. 
Having  met  with  a  medal,  struck  when  Philip  II  set  furth 
his  immuible  Armada,  on  which  was  represented  the  King 
of  Spain,  the  Emperor,  the  Pope,  Electors,  Cardinals, 
&c,  with  their  eyes  covered  with  a  bandage  and  bearing  fur 
inscription  this  fine  verse  of  Lucretius : 

O  CflDcss  hominum  mentes !    O  pectora  caeca  ! 

prepossessed  with  the  false  prejudice,  that  a  nation  perse- 
cuted by  the  pope  and  his  adherents  could  not  represent 
them  without  some  insult,  he  did  not  examine  with  sul^ 
ficient  care  the  ends  of  the  bandages  which  covered  the 
eyes  and  waved  about  the  heads  of  the  personages  repre- 
sented on  this  medal ;  he  rashlv  took  them  for  osscs.  eear$, 
and  as  such  they  are  engraved : 

Mabillon  has  preserved  a  curious  literary  blunder  of 
some  pious  Spaniards,  who  applied  to  the  Pope  for  con- 
secrating a  day  in  honour  ol  Saint  Viar,  His  holiness, 
in  the  voluminous  catalogue  of  his  saints,  was  ignorant  of 
this  one.  The  only  proof  brought  forwards  for  his  exist- 
ence was  this  inscnption : 

S.    VIAM. 

An  antiquarv,  however,  hinder«!d  one  more  festival  in  the 
Catholic  calendar,  b^  convincing  them  thai  these  letters 
were  only  the  remains  of  an  inscription  erected  for  an 
ancient  surveyor  of  the  roads ;  and  he  read  their  saintship 
thus; 

pnxFECTtrS  VIARuM. 

MafTei,  in  his  comparison  between  Medals  and  Inscrip- 
tions, detecU  a  literary  blunder  in  Spon,  who,  meeting 
with  this  inscription. 

Maxima  VI.  Console, 
takes  the  letters  VI  for  numerals,  which  occasions  a  strange 
anachronism.    They  are  only  contractions  of  Viro  IU%%' 

/ri— vr. 

As  absurd  a  blunder  was  this  of  Dr  Stukeley  on  ths 
coins  of  Carausius;  finding  a  battered  one  with  a  defaced 
inscription  of  * 

rORTTnA    AVg. 

he  read  it 

ORIVVA   ATg. 

And  sagaciously  interpreting  this  to  be  the  w{fe  of  Car> 
ausius,  mskes  a  new  personage  start  up  in  history :  ho 
contrives  even  to  give  some  theeretieal  Memaire  of  tho 
Augvei  Oriuna  ! 

In  the  Valeriana  we  find,  that  it  was  the  opinion  of 
Father  Sirmond,  that  St  Ursula  and  her  eleven  thousand 
Virgins  were  all  created  out  of  a  blunder.    In  some  an* 
cient  MS  thev  foumi   St   Ureula  et  UndechniUa  V.  M% 
meaning  St  Ursula  and  Undecimilla  wi^h  'he  V,  and  M 
which  (bllowed  was  sn  abreviaticn  fo'  Undeoem  MilSa 
Martyrum  Virginum,  made  out  of  7\im  Virgine  the  wbolo 
Elerrn  THoueeind ! 
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Pope,  in  a  note  on  Meaaure  for  MeaiurOt  inromw  us, 
that  iti  itory  was  taken  from  Cinthto'e  Novels,  Dee.  S, 
Nov,  5.  That  is,  Decade  8,  Novd  5.  The  critical  War^ 
buitoOi  in  his  edition  ofShsJupeare  (as  the  author  of  Can- 
ons ofciiticismobserrds)  puts  the  words  in  full  'ength  thus, 
DeeenUter  8,  Novemhtro, 

Voltaire  has  given  in  his  Philosophical  IKctioiiary,  arti- 
cle jAinu  dee  MoU^  a  literary  anecdote  of  a  singular  na- 
ture ;  a  complete  qui  pro  quo:  When  the  fragments  of 
Petronius  made  a  great  noise  in  the  literary  world,  Mei- 
bomius,  an  enidit  of  Lubeck,  read  in  a  letter  from  another 
learned  scholar  of  Bologna,  *  We  have  here  on  entire 
Petroniue;  I  saw  it  with  mine  own  eyee,  and  with  admira^ 
tion.*  Meibomius  in  posi-haste  travels  to  Italy,  arrives 
at  BcHogna,  and  immediately  inquires  for  the  librarian 
Capponi.  He  asks  him  if  it  was  true  that  they  had  at 
Bologna  on  entire  Petnniui.  Capponi  assures  mm  that 
it  was  a  thing  which  had  long  been  public.  Can  I  see  this 
Petronius  ?  Have  the  kindness  to  let  me  examine  it.  Cer- 
tainly, replies  Capponi.  He  leads  our  erudit  of  Lubeck 
to  the  church  where  reposes  the  body  of  Saint  PHroniue, 
Meibomius  bites  his  Up,  calls  for  his  chaise,  and  takes  his 
flight. 

A  French  translator,  when  he  came  f^  ""^^  ^ 

Swifi,  in  which  it  is  said  that  the  Duk«  •«  nai  .uorough 
broke  an  officer ;  not  beins  acquainted  with  this  Anglicism, 
he  translated  it  roui,  broke  on  a  wheel ! 

Gibber's  play  of  '  Love'e  last  Shift  *  was  entitled  *  La 
Demiere  Chemiee  de  P  Amour  J*  A  French  writer  of 
Coni^reve's  hfe  has  taken  bis  Mourning  for  a  jiforntng 
Bride,  and  translated  it  U  Eejtouu  du  Matin, 

Sir  John  Pringle  mentions  his  liaving  cured  a  soMier  by 
the  use  of  two  quarts  of  Dog  and  Duck  water  daily ;  a 
French  translator  specifies  iias  an  excellent  broth  made  of 
a  duck  and  a  doe !  In  a  recent  catalo|{ue  compiled  by  a 
French  writer  oflVorke  on  Natural  History ^  he  has  in- 
serted the  well-known  *  Essay  on  Tris/i  BulW  by  the 
Edgeworths.  The  proof,  if  it  required  any,  that  a  French- 
man cannot  understand  the  idiomatic  style  of  Shakspeare 
appears  in  a  French  translator,  who  prided  himself  on 
giving  a  verbal  translation  of  our  sreat  poet,  not  approving 
of  Le  Toumeur's  paraphrasticat  version.  He  found  in 
the  celebrated  speech  of  Northumberland  in  Henry  IV. 


Even  such  a  man,  so  faint,  so  spirltlbo., 
8o  dull,  so  dead  in  look,  so  wo-begono— 

which  he  renders  *^'nst,  douUur  !  va^enP 

A  remarkable  literary  blunder  has  been  recently  com- 
mitted by  the  Abb6  Gragoire  ;  who  affords  another  striking 
proof  of  the  errors  to  which  foreigners  are  liable  when  they 
decide  on  the  language  and  cuttoma  of  another  country. 
The  abb6,  in  the  excess  of  his  philanthropy,  to  show  to 
what  dishonourable  offices  human  nature  is  degraded, 
acquainU  us  that  at  London  he  observed  a  sign-board 
nroclaiming  the  master  as  tuer  deepunauee  de  aa  majeati! 
Bag-destroyer  to  his  majesty !  This  is  no  doubt  the 
honest  Mr  Tiffin,  in  the  Strand ;  and  the  idea  which 
must  have  occurred  to  the  good  abb^  was,  that  his  majes- 
ty's bugs  were  hunted  by  the  said  destroyer,  and  taken  by 
nuid— and  thus  human  nature  was  degraded ! 

A  French  writer  translates  the  Latin  title  of  a  treatise 
of  Philo-Judaeus,  Ornntt  bonus  Hber  estf  Every  good  man 
is  a  free  man,  by  Tout  Uvre  est  ban.  It  was  well  for  him, 
observes  Jortin,  that  he  did  not  live  within  the  reach  of 
the  Inquisition,  which  might  have  taken  this  as  a  reflec- 
tion on  the  Index  Eapurgatoriua. 

An  En];1ish  translator  turned  *  ENeu  difend  V  adultere,* 
Into  *  God  defends  adultery.'  Guthrie,  in  his  translation 
of  Du  Halde,  has  *  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  the  n«io  moon.' 
The  whole  age  of  the  moon  is  but  twenty-eight  days.  The 
blonder  arose  from  his  mistaking  the  word  n«iiv»ein«  (nine) 
for  nouvetle  or  neuve  (new.) 

The  facetious  Tom  Browne  committed  a  strange  blun- 
der in  his  translation  of  Qelli's  Circe.  When  he  came  to 
the  word  Stemt^  not  aware  of  its  signification,  he  boldly 
rendered  it  atareSf  probably  from  the  similitude  of  sound'; 
the  succeeding  translator  more  correctly  discovered  Stame 
to  be  red-legged  partridges  ! 

In  Charles  II's  reign  a  new  collect  was  drawn,  in  which 
a  new  epithet  was  added  to  the  kini^'s  title,  that  gave, 
sajrs  Burnet,  great  offence,  and  occasioned  great  raillery. 
He  was  styled  ow  most  religious  Jang.  Whatever  the 
signification  of  religunu  mi^ht  be  in  the  L/itin  word  as  im- 
portini;  the  sacredness  of  the  king's  person,  yet  in  the 
En^iah  language  it  bore  a  significati'>n  that  was  no  way 


applicable  to  the  king.  And  he  was  asked  by  his  fiunibar 
courtiers,  what  moat  the  nation  think  when  they  heard  him 
prayed  for  as  their  moat  religioua  king  7 — Literary  bltm- 
ders  of  this  nature  are  frequently  discovered  in  the  vertaona 
of  good  classical  scholars,  who  would  make  the  Engliah 
servilely  bend  to  the  Latin  and  Greek ;  however  its  geniua 
will  not  bear  the  yoke  their  unskilful  hands  put  on  Its  nedt. 
Milton  has  been  justly  censured  for  his  free  use  of  Latin- 
isms  and  Grecisms. 

The  blunders  of  modem  antiquaries  on  sepulchral  monu- 
ments are  numerous.  One  mistakes  a  Hm  at  a  knight's 
feet  (or  sl  water  curled  dog  i  another  could  not  distinguish 
eenaera  in  the  hands  of  angels  from.;is^tng^nsef ;  two  a^geU 
at  a  lady's  feet  were  counted  as  her  two  cheruMtko  6o6cSi 
and  another  has  mistaken  a  leopard  and  a  hedge-hog  for  a 
oat  and  a  rol  /  In  some  of  these  cases  are  the  anuquariea 
or  the  sculptors  most  to  be  blamed  7 

A  Uterary  blunder  of  Thomas  Wartoa  is  a  specimen  ol 
the  manner  in  which  a  man  of  genius  may  continue  to 
blunder  with  infinite  ingenuity,  in  an  old  romance  ha 
finds  these  lines,  describing  the  duel  of  Saladin  with  Rich* 
ard  CoBor  de  Lion : 

A  Fsucon  brode  in  hands  he  bare, 
For  ho  thought  he  wolde  there 
Have  slayne  Richard. 

He  imagines  this  Faueon  brode  means  a  falcon  6inl,  or 
a  hawk,  and  that  Saladin  is  represented  with  this  bird  on 
his  fist  to  express  his  contempt  of  his  adversary.  He  sup- 
ports his  conjecture  by  noticing  a  Gothic  picture,  supposed 
to  be  the  subject  of  this  duel,  and  also  some  old  tapestry 
of  heroes  on  horseback  with  hawks  on  their  fists ;  M 
plunges  into  feudal  times  where  no  gentleman  appeared  on 
horseback  without  his  hawk.  After  all  this  curious  erudi- 
tion, the  rougb  but  skilfiil  Ritson  inhumanly  triutnphed  by 
dissolving  the  magical  fancies  of  the  more  elegant  Wartoo, 
by  explaining,  a  JFVmcon  brode  to  be  nothing  more  than  ft 
broad  fauUhum^  which  was  certainly  more  useful  than  a 
bvrdf  in  a  duel. 

Bayle  supposes  that  Marcellus  Palinrenius,  who  wrole 
a  poem  entiled  the  Zodiac  ;  the  twelve  booki  bearing  Ilia 
names  of  the  signs ;  assumed,  from  this  circumstance,  th* 
tide  ciPoeta  Steliatua,  But  it  appears,  that  this  writer 
was  an  Italian  and  a  native  of  Stmada^  a  town  in  the  Far* 
rarese.  It  is  probable  that  his  birth-place  produced  iha 
conceit  of  the  title  of  his  poem :  it  is  a  curious  iastanea 
how  a  critical  conjecture  may  be  led  astray  by  lis  own  in- 
genuity, when  igruNrant  of  the  real  fad. 

a  LITERARV  WIFE. 

Marriage  is  such  a  rabble  routt 
That  those  that  are  out  would  (Un  get  In ; 
And  those  thst  arc  in  would  fain  get  out. 

Chaucer. 

Having  exanuned  some  tUnanf  hhtndere,  we  will  bow 
proceed  to  the  subject  of  a  literary  «d/e,  which  nay  bap- 
pen  to  prove  one.  A  learned  ladv  is  to  the  taste  oi  few. 
It  is  however  matter  of  surprise,  that  several  literary  men 
should  have  felt  such  a  want  of  taste  in  respect  to  *  their 
soul's  far  dearer  part,'  as  Hector  calls  his  Androsadia. 
The  wives  of  many  men  of  letters  have  been  dissolute,  ilU 
humoured,  slatternly,  and  have  run  into  all  the  frivolitiea 
of  the  age.  The  wife  of  the  learned  Budseus  was  of  a 
different  character. 

How  delightful  ia  it  when  the  mind  of  the  femala  is  ao 
disposed,  and  so  richly  cultivated,  as  to  participat* 
iterary  avocations  of  net  husband !    It  is  ' 


in  the  literary  avocations  of  her  husband !  It  is  than  tndy 
that  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes  becomes  the  nsost  rtfinad 
pleasure.  What  dehght,  for  instance,  mtist  the  graat  Bu- 
deus  have  tasted,  even  in  those  works  which  must  bava 
been  for  others  a  most  dreadful  labour !  His  wifir  left  him 
nothing  to  desire.  The  frequent  oompamon  of  his  sliadta*, 
she  brought  bin  the  books  he  required  to  his  desk ;  she 
compared  passages,  and  transcribed  quotations ;  tha  saino 
genius,  the  same  inclinations,  and  the  sameardottr  lor  lite- 
rature, eminently  appeared  in  those  two  fortunate  naraoas. 
Far  from  withdrawmg  her  husband  from  hia  snidtes,  aha 
was  sedulous  to  animate  him  when  bo  langwsbed.  Bfer 
at  his  side  and  ever  assiduous ;  ever  with  some  vmM  hook 
in  her  hand,  she  acknowledged  herself  to  be  a  most  happy 
woman.  Yet  she  did  not  neglect  the  education  of  riercn 
chiMren.  She  and  Bodeus  shared  in  the  owttua]  cares 
they  owed  thetr  progeny.  Budanis  was  not  insensible  ol 
his  singular  felicity.  In  one  «if  his  letters,  he  repraeeAts 
himself  as  married  in  two  ladies  t  one  of  whom  gave  bim 
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udmit. 


the  other  was  PbUott^hy,  who  produced 
-  -  _      ^    "V*  ^^'  ^  ^^  twelve  firai  years,  Fbilosphy 
had  bcett  leas  miilful  than  Marriage ;  he  had  produced  lesa 
ka  Uiaa  chiidren ;  be  bad  laboured  more  corporally  than 
rttcctnaUT ;  bui  be  hoped  to  make  more  oooks  than 
^-m.    'The  eoul  (ta^a  be)  wiU  be  productiTe  in  its 
il  «i&  r«e  oa  the  ruios  of  the  body ;  a  prolific  virtu'i 
I  firsB  at  the  samie  time  to  the  bodily  organs  and  the 


Tbe  ladjT  of  Bvelyn  designed  herseir  the  frontispiece  to 
maalataoD  of  Lucretius.  She  felt  the  same  passion  in 
hsr  own  breast  ae  animated  her  hiisbaod's,  who  has  written 
wflh  ioch  wiooa  ingenuity.  Of  Baron  Halier  it  is  re- 
cnsrfwl  tbat  be  inspired  bis  wife  and  family  with  a  taste 
for  bis  diffirent  pursuits.  They  were  usually  employed 
m  assuting  hia  hrerury  occupations;  they  transcribed 
n}jtf»  oonsvlted  authors,  gathered  plants  and  de- 
and  ooiuored  under  his  «ye.  What  a  delightful 
Cuiile  o&ctm  has  the  younger  Plin^  giren  posterity  m  his 
Mteri.  See  Melmoth'i  translaiiou,  Biok  iv,  xix.  Of 
CalpbonuA,  his  wife,  he  says,  *  Her  afTectiun  to  roe  has 
grr«a  b«r  a  turn  to  books ;  anidi  my  composition;),  which 
abe  taktm  %  pleasore  m  reading,  and  even  getting  by  heart, 
f  osQtinttaUv  in  her  handt. '  How  full  cm  tender  solici- 
*iidt  IS  she  wben  I  am  entering  upon  any  cause !  How 
kiadly  dote  she  rejoice  with  me  wben  it  is  over !  While 
I  ampUndinSi  vhe  places  persons  to  inform  her  from  time 
to  time  how  f  am  heard,  what  applauses  I  receive,  and 
what  swocesn  attends  the  cause.  When  at  any  time  I 
•ffcxte  niy  work«,abe  conceals  herself  behind  some  curtain, 
%m±  witb  ascfst  rapture  enjoys  my  praises.  She  sines 
ay  verse*  to  her  lyre,  with  no  other  master  but  love,  the 
ben:  i&Mnictar,  for  her  guide.  Her  passion  will  increase 
«.ah  our  days,  for  it  is  iiot  my  yuuih  nor  my  person, 
wludi  ttioe  gradu^y  impairs,  but  my  reputation  and  my 
gjjry,  of  which  she  is  enamoured.* 

Oa  the  subject  oTa  literary  wife,  I  must  introduce  to  the 
aeqaamtftoee  of  the  reader,  Margaret  duchess  of  New* 
eastia.  ^e  k  known  at  least  by  her  name,  as  a  volumin- 
oos  writer !  fof  she  extended  her  hterary  productions  to 
iIm  mmbcr  of  twelve  fiiiio  volumes. 

Her  labMra  have  been  ridiculed  bv  soma  wits ;  but  bad 
bar  scndiae  been  regulated  she  would  have  displayed  no 
wifiasry  genitts.  l^e  Omnoiaseiir  has  quoted  her  poems, 
^  ilM  I  Class  have  been  imitated  by  MUtoa. 
Tfte  duke,  ber  husband,  was  also  an  author ;  his  book 
stiH  preserves  hb  nam<i.  He  has  like- 
of  which  Lanj^baine,  in  his  ac« 
Qouai  of  ear  posts,  speaks  well ;  and  hts  contemporaries 
k  penorioaa  in  their  eulogiums.  It  is  true  he 
X  di]k«.  Sbadwell  says  of  him,  '  That  he  was  the 
of  wit,  the  most  exact  observer  of  man- 
bad,  aad  ilM  moat  aceurmte  judge  of  humour  that  ever  he 
The  lile  of  the  duke  is  written  (to  employ  the 
of  Langbaine^  '  by  the  hand  of  bis  inconnpanible 
'  It  was  published  in  his  hfetime.  This  curious 
of  bioffraphv  ia  a  folio  of  197  pages,  and  is  entitled 
His  Lilr  of  the  Tbnce  Noble.  Hisb,  and  Puissant  Prince, 
WdbaiM  Cavendtsb.*  His  tides  Uien  follow  :^*  Written 
W  ibe  Tbrice  Ncdite,  lOuatrious,  and  excellent  Princess, 
Siar^tfrC  Duisbeas  of  Newcastle,  his  Wife.  London 
1497.*  Thm  Life  i«  dedicated  to  Charles  the  Second; 
Mid  ibcre  m  also  prefixed  a  copious  epistle  to  her  husband 


la  tbia  epistle  the  character  of  our  Literary  Wife  is 
\wuh  nJl  if  pecolianties ;  and  no  apology  will  be 
ler   eatracuag  what   relates  to  our  noble  au» 
The  reader  vnll  be  amused  while  he  forma  a 
idea  of  a  literary  lady,  with  whose  name  he 
beaequainlsd. 

m0cs :  *  Certainly,  my  kKd,  you  have  had  as  many 

aal  aa  nMay  fneods  as  ever  any  one  particular  per- 

Imd  ;  oar  do  I  so  much  wonder  at  it,  smce  I,  a  woman, 

be  eaasnpt  from  the  malice  and  aspersions  of  spite* 

tMguee,  wbseb  ibey  cast  upon  my  poor  writings,  some 

to  be  the  true  authoress  of  ihem ;  for  your 

sell,  that  those  books  I  put  out  first  to 

of  ihia  OBiMorious  age  were  accounl^d  not  to 

by  a  woouAt  hat  tliat  somebody  else  bad  written 

ptiMkdird  them  m  mj  name ;  by  which  your  lordship 

laiiTed  to  prefix  as  epistle  before  one  or  them  in  my 

in.  whaff  jno  aaeare  the  world,  upon  your  hon- 

,  thai  what  waa  written  and  prmted  in  mv  name  was  my 

I ;  aad  I  t»v  aho  made  known  that  y<^r  lordship  was 

ml  f  ta*4ir  ia  dedariag  to  me  what  y  qu  had  found  atid 


obaerved  by  your  owa  experience;  for  I  being  young  wben 
your  lordship  married  me  could  not  have  much  knowledge 
of  the  world  ;  but  it  pleased  God  to  command  his  servant 
Nature  to  endue  me  with  a  poetical  and  philosophical 

Senilis,  even  from  my  birth ;  for  I  did  write  some  books  in 
liat  kind  before  I  was  twelve  years  of  age,  which,  for  want 
of  good  method  and  order  I  would  never  divulge.  But 
though  the  world  would  not  believe  that  thoae  conceptions 
and  fancies  which  I  writ  were  my  own,  but  transcended 
my  capacity,  yet  they  found  fault,  that  they  were  defective 
for  want  ofleaming ;  and  on  the  other  side,  tbey  said  I  had 
pluckt  feathers  out  of  the  universities,  which  was  a  very 
preposterous  iudgmeat.  Truly,  my  lord,  I  c<»fess  that 
tor  want  of  scholarship,  I  could  not  express  myself  so  well 
as  otherwise  I  might  have  done  in  those  philosophical  writ- 
ings I  published  first ;  but  after  I  was  returned  with  your 
lordship  into  my  native  country,  and  led  a  retired  country 
life,  I  applied  myself  to  the  reading  of  philosophical  authors, 
on  purpose  to  learn  those  names  and  wmrds  of  art  that 
are  used  in  schools ;  which  at  first  were  so  hard  to  me, 
that  I  could  not  understand  them,  but  was  fain  to  guess  at 
tlie  sense  of  I  hem  by  the  whole  context,  and  so  writ  tliem 
down  as  I  found  them  in  those  authors ;  at  which  my  read* 
era  did  wonder,  and  thought  it  impossible  that  a  woman 
could  have  so  much  learning  and  understanding  in  terms 
of  art  and  scbolastical  expressions ;  so  that  I  and  my  books 
are  like  the  old  a{>ologue  mentioned  in  iEsop,  of  a  fatlier 
and  his  son  who  rid  on  an  ass.'  Here  follows  a  long  nar- 
rative of  this  fable,  which  she  appliea  to  herself  in  these 
words—'  The  old  man  seeing  he  could  not  please  mankind 
in  any  manner,  and  having  received  so  many  blemishes 
and  aspersions  for  the  sake  of  his  aas,  was  at  fast  resolved 
to  drown  him  when  he  came  to  the  next  bridge.  But  I  am 
not  90  passionate  to  burn  my  writings  for  the  various  bu- 
mours  of  mankind,  and  for  their  finding  fault ;  aince  there 
is  nothing  in  this  world,  be  it  the  noblest  and  most  com- 
mendable action  whataoever,  that  shall  escape  blameless. 
As  for  my  being  the  true  and  only  authoreaa  of  them  ypur 
lordship  knows  hest ;  and  my  attending  servanta  are  wit- 
ness that  I  have  had  none  but  my  own  thoughts,  fancies, 
and  speculations,  to  assist  me ;  and  as  soon  as  I  set  them 
down  I  send  them  to  those  that  are  to  tranacribe  them,  and 
fit  them  for  the  press ;  whereof,  since  there  have  been  sev- 
eral, and  amongst  them  such  as  only  could  write  a  good 
hand,  but  neither  understood  orthography,  nor  had  any 
learning  (I  being  then  in  banishment,  witn  your  lordship, 
and  not  able  to  maintain  learned  secretariea)  which  hatl- 
been  u  great  disadvantage  to  my  poor  works,  and  the  caoae 
that  they  have  been  printed  so  falao  and  ao  full  of  errors ; 
for  besides  thai  I  want  also  skill  in  scholarship  and  true 
writing,  I  did  many  times  not  peruse  the  copies  that  were 
transcribed,  lest  they  should  disturb  my  following  concep- 
tions ;  by  which  neglect,  as  I  said,  many  errors  are  slipt 
into  my  works,  which  yet  I  hope  learned  and  impartial 
rea  iers  will  soon  rectify,  and  look  more  upon  the  aenae  than 
carp  on  words.  I  have  been  a  student  even  from  my 
childhood  ;  and  since  I  have  been  your  lordshio's  wife  i 
have  lived  for  the  most  part  a  atrict  and  retired  life,  as  is 
best  known  to  your  lordship ;  and  therefore  my  oensurers 
cannot  know  much  of  me,  since  tbey  have  little  or  no  ao> 
qoaintance  with  me.  *Tis  true  I  have  been  a  traveller 
both  before  and  afler  I  was  married  to  your  lordship,  aad 
sometimes  show  myself  at  your  lordship's  command   in 

fublic  places  or  assemblies,  out  yet  I  converse  vrith  few. 
ndeed,  my  lord,  I  matter  not  the  censures  of  this  age,  but 
am  rather  proud  of  them;  for  il  shows  that  my  actiona  are 
more  than  ordinary »  and,  according  to  the  old  proverb.  It 
is  better  to  be  envied  than  pitied ;  for  I  know  well  that  it 
is  merely  out  of  spite  and  malice,  whereof  this  present  age 
is  so  full  that  none  can  escape  them,  and  they  ^11  make  no 
doubt  to  stain  even  your  lordship's  loyal,  noble,  and  heroic 
actions,  as  well  as  tney  do  mine ;  tbcMieh  yours  have  been 
of  war  and  fighting,  mine  of  contemplatrng  and  writing : 
yours  were  perfoniMd  publicly  in  the  field,  mine  private!} 
m  my  closet ;  your*s  nad  many  thousand  eye-witnesses, 
mine  none  but  my  waiting  maids.  But  the  great  God, 
that  hitherto  blessM  both  your  grace  and  me,  will,  I  ques- 
tion iiol,  preserve  both  our  fames  to  after>ages. 
Tour  grace's  honest  wife, 

and  humble  servant, 

M.   NSWCASTLS.' 

The  last  portion  of  this  life,  which  consists  of  the  obser- 
vations and  good  things  which  she  had  gathered  from  the 
conversations  of  her  husband,  forms  an  excellent  Ana;  and 
*howi  that  when  Lord  Orford,  in  hi^  '  CaJtlojuc  of  Noblt 
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Authors,'  sBy'f  that  *  this  stately  poetic  couple  was  a  pic- 
ture of  fooliin  nobility,*  he  writes,  as  he  does  too  often, 
with  extreme  levity.  But  we  must  now  attend  to  the  re* 
▼erse  of  our  medal. 

Many  chafrins  may  corrode  the  nuptial  state  of  literary 
men.  Femues  who,  prompted  by  vanity,  but  not  by  taste, 
unite  themselves  to  scholars,  must  ever  complain  of  ne- 
glect. The  inexhaustible  occupations  of  a  library  will 
only  present  to  such  a  most  areair  solitude.  Such  a 
ladr  oeclared  of  her  learned  husbami,  that  she  was  more 
jealous  of  his  books  than  his  mistresses.  It  was  probable 
while  Glover  was  composing  his  *  Leonidas,'  that  his  lady 
avenced  herself  for  his  SLomerie  inattention  to  her,  and 
took  her  flight  with  a  lover.  It  was  peculiar  to  the  learned 
Dacier  to  be  united  to  a  woman,  his  equal  in  erudition  and 
bis  superior  in  taste.  When  she  wrote  in  the  album  of 
a  German  traveller  a  verse  from  Sophocles  as  an  apology 
for  her  unwillingness  to  place  herself  among  his  learned 
friends,  that  *  Silence  b  Uie  female's  ornament,'  it  was  a 
remarkable  trait  of  her  modesty.  The  learned  Pasquier 
was  coupled  to  a  female  of  a  different  character,  since  he 
tells  us  in  his  Epigrams  that  to  manase  the  vociferations  of 
his  lady,  he  was  compelled  himself  to  oecome  a  vucifcrator. 
—*  Unfortunate  wretch  that  I  am,  I  who  am  a  lover  of  uni« 
versal  peace  \  But  to  have  peace  I  am  obliged  ever  to  bo 
at  war.' 

Sir  Thomas  More  was  united  to  a  woman  of  the  harsh- 
est temper  and  the  most  sordid  manners.  To  soften  the 
moroseness  of  her  disposition,  '  he  persuaded  her  to  play 
on  the  lute,  viol,  and  otner  instruments,  every  day.'  Whe- 
ther it  was  that  she  had  no  ear  for  music,  she  herself  never 
became  harmonious  as  the  instrument  she  touched.  All 
these  ladies  may  bo  considered  as  rather  too  alert  in 
thought,  and  too  spirited  in  action ;  but  a  tame  cuckoo  bird 
who  is  always  re|)eating  the  same  tone,  must  be  very  fa- 
tiffuinff.  The  laoy  of  Samuel  Clarke,  the  great  compiler 
of  books  in  1680,  whoso  name  was  anngrammatised  to 
*  CMcXc  aU  crtam^  alluding  to  his  indefatigable  labours  in 
sucking  all  the  cream  of  every  other  author  without  hav- 
ing any  cream  himself,  is  described  by  her  husband  as  hav- 
ing the  most  sublime  conceptions  of  his  illustrious  compila- 
tions. This  appears  by  her  behaviour.  He  says,  *  that 
bbe  never  rose  from  table  without  making  him  a  courtesy, 
nor  drank  to  him  without  bowing,  and  that  his  word  was  a 
law  to  her.* 

I  was  much  surprised  in  lotting  over  a  correspondence 
of  the  times,  that  in  1690  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Co- 
ventry writing  lo  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  on  the  subject 
of  his  livinv  separate  from  his  countess,  uses  as  one  ot  his 
arguments  for  their  union  the  following  curious  one,  which 
surely  shows  the  gross  and  cynicial  feeling  which  the  fair 
sex  excited  even  among  the  higher  clasies  of  society. 
The  language  of  this  good  bishop  is  neither  that  of  trutn, 
we  hope,  nor  certainly  that  of  religion. 

*  But  some  will  say  in  your  L.ordiehip*s  behalfe  ihat  the 
Couiitesse  is  a  sharp  and  bitter  shrewe,  and  therefore 
lieke  enough  to  shorten  your  lief,  if  shee  should  kepe  yow 
company.  Indeede,  my  good  Lord,  I  have  heard  some  say 
so :  but  if  shrewdnesse  or  sharpnesse  may  be  a  juste  cause  of 
separation  between  a  man  and  wiefe,  I  thinck  fewe  men 
in  Englande  would  keepe  their  wives  longe ;  for  it  is  a  com- 
mon jeste,  yet  trewe  in  some  sense,  that  there  is  but  one 
shrewe  in  all  the  woride,  and  everee  roan  hath  her  t  and 
so  everee  man  must  be  ridd  of  his  wiefe  tliat  wolde  be  ridd 
of  a  shrewe.'  It  is  wonderful  this  good  bishop  did  not  use 
■Bother  argument  as  cogent,  and  which  would  in  those 
times  be  allowed  as  something ;  the  name  of  his  lordship 
Shrtwabwryf  would  have  afforded  a  consolatory  jpttn ! 

The  entertaining  Marville  says  that  the  generality  of 
ladies  married  to  literary  men  are  so  vain  of  the  abilities 
and  merit  of  their  husbands,  that  they  are  frequently  un- 
suflTerable. 

The  wiie  of  Barclay,  author  of  *  The  AreeniM,*  consid- 
ered herself  as  the  wife  of  a  demigod.  This  appeared 
glaringly  aHer  his  death  :  for  Cardinal  Barberini  having 
rrected  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  his  tu?or,  next  to 
the  tomb  of  Barclay,  Mrs.  Barclay  was  so  irritated  at 
this  that  she  demolished  his  monument,  brought  home  his 
bust,  and  declared  that  the  ashes  of  so  great  a  genius  as 
her  husband  shouki  never  be  placed  beside  so  villanous  a 
pedagogue. 

Salmasius's  wifii  was  a  lurmagani ;  and  Christina  said 
•he  admired  his  patience  more  than  his  erudition,  married 
to  such  a  shrew.  Mrs.  Salroasius  indeed  considered  her- 
snlf  as  the  queen  of  science,  because  her  husbdnd  was 


acknowledged  as  sovereign  among  the  critics.  She  boast- 
ed she  had  for  her  husband  tbe  moat  learned  of  all  the  no* 
bles,  and  the  most  iioblo  of  all  the  learned.  Our  good 
lady  always  joined  the  learned  conferences  which  he  held 
in  his  study.  She  spoke  bud,  and  decided  with  a  tone  of 
majesty.  Salmasius  was  mild  in  conversation,  bat  the  re- 
verse in  his  writings,  for  our  proud  Xantippe  considered 
him  as  acting  beneath  himself  if  he  did  sot  majeaterially 
call  every  one  names ! 

Tbe  wife  of  Robault,  when  her  husband  gave  lectures 
on  the  philosophy  of  Descartes,  used  to  seat  herself  on 
these  days  at  the  door,  and  refused  admittance  to  every 
one  shabbily  dressed,  or  who  did  not  discover  a  gentee 
air.  So  convinced  was  she  that,  to  be  worthy  of  hearii\g 
the  lectures  of  her  husband,  it  was  proper  to  appsar  fash- 
ionable. In  vain  our  rooo  lecturer  exhausted  ntmself  in 
telling  her  that  fortune  does  not  always  pve  fine  clothes  lo 
philosophers. 

The  ladies  of  Albert  Durer  and  Berghen  wfre  both 
shrews.  The  wife  of  Durer  compelled  that  great  genius 
to  do  the  hourly  drudgery  of  his  professiou,  merely  to 
gratify  her  own  sordid  passion:  in  despair,  Albert  ran 
away  from  hia  Tisriphone ;  she  wheedled  him  back,  and 
not  long  afterwards  this  great  artist  fell  a  victim  to  her  fii- 
I  disposition.    Berghero'a  wife  would  never  allow  that 


nous 


excellent  artist  to  quit  his  occupations :  and  she  eiMBtrived 
an  odd  expedient  to  detect  his  indolence.  Tbe  artist 
worked  in  a  room  above  her ;  ever  and  anon  she  roused 
him  by  thumping  a  long  stick  against  the  ceiling,  while  the 
obedient  Berghem  answered  by  stamping  his  foot,  to  aattsly 
Mrs  Berghem  that  he  was  not  napping 

^lian  bad  an  aversion  to  the  marriage  stale.  Sigouiux, 
a  learried  and  well  known  scholar,  would  never  marnr,  and 
alleged  no  inelegant  reason ;  that  *  Minerva  and  Venua 
could  not  live  together.' 

Matrimony  has  been  considered  by  some  writers  as  « 
condition  not  so  well  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  phi- 
losophers and  men  of  learning.  There  is  a  little  tract 
which  professes  to  investigate  the  subject,  tt  has  fur  title, 
De  Mairimonio  UieraUt  an  oaUbem  eisf ,  an  vtro  mbert 
amvrniatj  i.  e.  of  the  Marriage  of  a  Man  of  Letters,  with 
an  inquiry  whether  it  u  most  proper  for  him  to  coutioue  a 
Bachelor,  or  to  marry. 

*  The  author  alleges  the  great  merit  of  tome  women ; 
particularly  that  of  Gonsaga  the  consort  of  Montcfettro, 
duke  of  Urbino ;  a  lady  of^such  distinguished  aocompRsb* 
ments,  that  Peter  Benibus  said,  none  but  a  trtupiH  man 
would  not  prefer  one  of  her  conversations  to  all  the  formal 
meetings  and  disputations  of  the  philosophers. 

*  The  kidies  perhaps  will  be  surprised  to  find  that  it  b  a 
question  amoog  the  learned,  tVheihtrthty  ought  lo  manyf 
and  will  think  it  an  unaccountable  property  of  learn'mg  thai 
it  should  lay  the  professors  of  it  under  an  obligation  In 
disregard  the  sex.  But  whatever  opinion  these  gentlemen 
may  nave  of  that  amiable  part  of  tJie  species,  It  is  vtn 
questionable  whether,  in  return  for  this  want  «if  compla^ 
saoce  in  them,  the  generality  of  ladies  wouks  not  prdor 
the  beau  and  tlie  roan  of  fashion  to  the  man  of  sesise  and 
learning.  However,  if  the  latter  be  considered  as  valuabto 
in  the  eyes  of  any  of  them,  let  there  be  Gonug aa,  and  I 
dare  pronounce  toat  this  question  will  be  soon  oetemioed 
in  their favamr find  they  will  find  converts  enough  to  their 
charms.' 

The  sentiments  t^  Sir  Hiomaa  Browne,  on  the  cmwo- 
quences  of  marriage,  are  very  curious,  in  the  seood  paii  «• 
his  Religio  Media,  Sect  9.  When  be  wrote  thai  work,  ho 
said  *  I  was  never  yet  once,  and  commend  their  refnl»- 
tions,  who  never  marry  twice.'  He  calls  woman  *  the  rib, 
and  crooked  piece  of  man.'  He  adds, '  1  could  be  eonteni 
that  we  might  procreate  like  treos,  without  ooojunelion,  or 
Ihat  there  were  any  way  to  procreate  the  world  wHhottt 
this  trivial  and  vulgar  way.*  He  means  tbe  union  of  s«xc«, 
which  he  declares  *  is  the  foolisheat  act  m  wiae  man  earn* 
mits  in  all  his  liie,  nor  is  there  any  thing  that  wiU  more 
deject  his  cooled  imagination,  when  he  shall  oooskler  whal 
an  odd  and  unworthy  piece  of  folly  ho  hath  coaanitlod/ 
He  afterwards  declares  he  is  not  averse  to  that  aweet  am. 
but  naturally  amorous  of  all  that  is  beautiful ;  *  I  enow 
look  a  whole  day  with  deligbt  opoo  a  handaomo  pieiiira, 
though  it  be  but  of  a  horse.  He  oftanratds  diaserts  ntry 
profoundly  on  the  music  there  is  in  beauty.  *  and  the  ai» 
lent  note  which  Cupid  strikes  is  far  sweeter  Inan  iha  aound 
of  an  instnnnent.'  Such  were  hta  asntmionls  when  yonulK 
ful,  and  residing  at  Leyden :  Dutch  phUo^ophy  had  at  first 
chilled  his  passion ;  it'is  probable  that  passion  aflerwanis 
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nfUmed  his  phitoMphy— for  he  married  and  had  four 
iaugbten ! 

Or  Coocbi,  a  modem  Italian  writer,  but  apparentl)r  a 
eynie  as  old  as  Diogenea,  hat  taken  the  paina  orcompoemg 
a  treatise  on  the  present  sobjectr— enough  to  terrify  the 
hoitJesl  SadmUr  of  Arts!  he  has  conjured  up  every  chip 
mera  against  the  marriage  of  a  literary  man.  He  seems 
however  to  have  drawn  his  disgusting  (KKtrait  from  his  own 
country ;  and  the  chaste  beauty  of  Britain  only  looks  the 
mere  lovely  beside  this  Florenime  wife. 

I  shall  not  retain  the  cynicism  which  has  ooloured  such 
revolting  features.    When  at  length  the  doctor  finds  a 
womaa  as  all  women  ought  to  be.  he  opens  a  new  spring 
of  miskbrtunes  which  must  attend  her  husband.  He  dreads 
one  of  the  probable  consequences  of  matrimony «— proge- 
ny, in  which  we  must  maintain  the  children  we  beget ! 
He  thinks  the  &ther  gains  nothing  in  hb  old  age  from  the 
tender  ottces  administered  by  his  own  children:. he  as- 
serts these  are  much  better  perfwmed  bv  menials  and 
strangers !    The  more  children  he  has,  the  less  he  can 
aSbidtohave  servaotst  The  maintenance  of  his  children 
will  greatly  diminish  his  properly  !    Another  alarming  ob- 
ject in  marriage  is  that,  by  affinity,  you  become  connected 
with  the  relations  of  the  wife.    The  envious  and  ill-bred 
insinuations  of  the  mother,  the  family  quarrels,  their  po- 
verty or  their  pride,  all  disturb  the  unhappy  sage,  who 
&lls  into  the  trap  of  connubial  felicity!  But  if  a  sa^e 
has  rMolved  to  marry,  he  impresses  on  him  the  prudential 
principle  of  increasing  his  fortune  by  it,and  to  remember 
his '  additional  expenses  !*  Dr  Cocchi  seems  to  have  thought 
that  a  human  being  is  only  to  live  for  himself;  he  had  nei- 
ther a  heart  to  feel,  a  head  to  conceive,  nor  a  pen  that 
couM  have  written  one  harmonious  period,  or  one  beautiful 
nnage !  Bayle,  in  his  article  RaphelengnUt  note  B,  gives 
a  singular  specimen  of  logical  suMilt}r,  in  *  a  reflection  on 
the  consequences  of  marriage.*    This  learned  man  was 
.imagined  to  have  died  of  grief  for  having  lost  his  wife,  and 
passed  three  years  in  protracted  despair.  What  therefore 
must  we  thinaof  an  unhappy  marriage,  since  a  happy  one 
is  exposed  to  such  evils  7    He  then  shows  that  an  unhappy 
marnage  is  attended  by  beneficial  consequences  to  the 
survivor.    In  this  dilemma,  in  the  one  case,  the  husband 
lives  afraid  his  wife  will  die,  in  the  other  that  she  will  not !  If 
you  love  her,  you  will  always  be  afraid  of  losing  her ;  if 
you  do  not  love  her,  you  will  always  be  afraid  of  not  losing 
her.    Our  satirical  CtUbaUan  is  gored  by  the  horns  of  the 
dilemma  he  has  conjured  up.  ^     ^  ,       ^ 

James  Petiver,  a  famous  botanist,  then  a  bachelor,  the 
tnend  of  Sir  Hans  Sloans,  in  an  album  which  I  have  seen, 
signs  his  name,  with  this  designation :      ^  ,      ^      ^^ 
« From  the  Goat  tavern  in  the  Strand,  London,  Nov. 
17.    In  the  S4th  year  of  mjfrtdom.  A.  D.  1697.' 

DEDICATIOnS. 

Some  anthors  excelled  in  this  species  of  literary  arti- 
fice The  Italian  Doni  dedicated  each  of  his  letters,  in  a 
hook  called  La  Utrairiaf  to  persons  whose  names  began 
with  the  first  letter  of  the  epUtle ;  and  dedicated  the  whole 
eolleetion  in  another  epistle ;  so  that  the  book,  which  only 
GonsUted  of  forty-five  pages,  was  dedicated  to  above 
rwenty  persons.  This  is  cairywg  hterary  mendicity 
pretty  hifh.  Politi,  the  editor  of  the  Martyrologmm  Ro- 
I  DuUished  at  Rome  in  1761,  has  unproved  on  the 


ideaof'l5oni;  (br  to  the  S65  days  of  the  year  of  this  Mar- 
lyroloey  he  has  prefixed  to  each  an  epistle  dedicatory.  It 
is  fortunate  to  have  a  large  circle  of  acquaintance,  thoush 
not  worthy  of  being  saints.  Galland,  the  translator  of  the 
Arabian  "Nighta,  prefixed  a  dedication  to  each  tale  which 
be  gave ;  had  he  finished  the  « one  thoussnd  and  one,  he 
would  have  surpassed  even  the  Martyrolo«ist. 

Mademoiselle  Scudery  tells  a  remsrkable  expedient  of 
n  insenious  trader  in  this  line— One  Rangouze  made  a 
coUeiSion  of  Letters,  which  he  printed  without  numbering 
them.  By  this  means  the  book-binder  put  that  letter  which 
the  author  ordered  him  first;  so  that  all  the  persons  to 
whom  he  presented  this  book,  seeing  their  names  at  the 
head,  considered  themselves  under  a  particular  obhgaUon. 
There  was  likewise  an  Italmn  physician,  who  having 
wrote  on  Hippocrates'  Aphorisms,  dedicated  each  book 
of  his  Commentaries  to  one  of  his  friends,  and  the  index 

to  another !  •        •        j  j*      •        * 

More  than  one  of  our  own  authors  have  dedicaiionj  in 
the  same  spirit.  It  was  an  expedient  to  procure  dedica- 
tory  fees;  Tor  publishing  books  by  s'lburnntio'i  was  an 
art  then  undiscovered.    One  prefixed  a  ddft-rent  dedica- 


tion to  a  certain  number  of  printed  copies,  and  addresssd 
them  to  every  great  man  he  knew,  who  he  thou^t  relish* 
ed  a  morsel  of  flattery,  and  would  pay  handsomeW  for  a 
coarse  loxuir.  Sir  Balthazar  Gerlner,  in  this  *  Couiiset 
to  Builders,^bas  made  up  half  the  work  with  forty-two 
Dedications,  which  he  excuses  by  the  example  of  Antonio 
Perez  ;  yet  in  these  dedications  he  scatters  a  heap  of  cu- 
rious things,  tac  he  was  a  ^^rs  universal  senius.  Peres, 
once  secretary  of  state  to  Philip  II  of  Spain,  dedicates 
his  <  Obras,'  first  to  <  Nuestro  sanctissimo  Padre',  and 
*  Al  Sacro  Collegb,'  then  follows  one  to  *  Hennr  IV, 
and  then  one  still  more  embracing,  *  A  Todos.'  Fuller, 
in  his  *  Church  History,'  has  with  admirable  contrivance 
introduced  twelve  title-pages,  besides  the  general  one,  and 
as  many  particular  dedications,  and  no  less  than  fifty  or 
sixty  of  those  by  inscriptions  and  which  are  addressed  to 
his  benefactors ;  a  circumstance  which  Heylin  in  his  seve- 
rity did  not  overlook:  for  'making  bis  work  bigger  by 
forty  sheeta  at  the  least ;  and  he  was  so  ambitious  of  the 
number  of  his  patrons  that  having  but  four  leaves  at  the 
end  of  his  History,  he  discovers  a  particular  benefactress 
to  inscribe  them  to !'  This  unlucky  lady,  (he  patroness  ol 
four  leaves,  HeyUn  compares  to  Rosaus  Regius,  who 
accepted  the  consular  oignity  for  that  part  of^Uie  day  on 
which  Cecina  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  was  degraded 
from  it,  which  occasioned  Reguliis  to  be  ridiculed  oy  the 
people  all  his  life  afler,  as  the  consul  of  half  a  day. 

The  price  for  the  dedication  of  a  play  was  at  length 
fixed,  from  five  to  ten  guineas  from  the  Revolution  to  tn« 
time  of  Gtoorge  I,  when  it  rose  to  twenty,  but  sometimes 
a  bargain  was  to  be  struck  when  the  auuior  and  the  play 
were  alike  indifierent.  Sometimes  the  party  haggled 
about  the  price,  or  the  statue  while  stepping  into  his  niche 
could  turn  round  on  the  author  to  asnst  his  invention.  A 
patron  of  Peter  Motteux  dissatisfied  with  Peter's  coldei 
temperament,  actually  composed  the  superlative  dedica* 
tion  to  himself,  and  completed  the  nusery  of  the  apparent 
author  by  subscribing  it  with  his  name.  This  circtunsianoc 
was  so  notorious  at  the  time,  that  it  occasioned  a  satirical 
dialogue  between  Motteux  and  bis  patron  Heveningham. 
The  patron,  in  his  zesl  to  omit  no  possible  distinction  thai 
might  attach  to  him,  had  given  one  circumstance  which 
no  one  but  himself  could  have  known. 

Patrov. 

I  must  confess  I  was  to  blame 

That  one  particular  to  name ; 

The  rest  could  never  have  been  known, 

1  made  the  style  so  like  thy  own. 

POKT. 

I  t>eg  your  pardon  ^  for  that 
Patbost. 

Why  d e  what  would  you  be  at  ? 

I  wnt  below  myself  you  sol  I 

Avoiding  flsuree.  tropes,  what  not , 

For  fear  I  shoula  my  &ncy  raise 

Above  the  level  of  thy  {days ! 
Warton  notices  the  common  practice,  about  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  of  our  authors  dedicating  a  work  at  once  to 
a  number  of  the  nobility.  Chapman's  Translation  of 
Homer  has  sixteen  sonnets  addressed  to  lords  and  ladies. 
Henry  Lock,  in  a  collection  of  two  hundred  religious 
sonneta,  mingles  with  such  heavenly  works  the  terrestrial 
composition  of  a  number  of  soimeta  to  his  noble  patrons, 
and  not  to  multiply  more  instances,  our  great  poet  Spenser, 
in  compliance  with  this  disgracmil  custom,  or  rather  ia 
obedience  to  the  established  tyranny  of  patronage,  has 
prefixed  to  the  Fairy  Queen  fifleen  of  tnese  aJulatonf 
pieces,  which,  in  every  respect,  are  the  meanest  of  wm 
compositions.  At  this  period  all  men,  as  well  as  writsn« 
looked  up  to  peers,  as  on  beings  on  whose  smiles  or  frowM 
all  sublunary  good  and  evil  depended.  At  a  much  later 
period,  F.lkanah  Settle  sent  copies  round  to  the  chief 
party,  for  he  wrote  for  both  parlies,  accompanied  by  ad- 
dresses, to  extort  pecuniary  presents  in  return.  He  had 
latterly  one  standard  Elegy^  and  one  EjnthahnoMm, 
printed  oflT  with  blanks,  which  by  ingenuously  filling  up 
with  tho  printed  names  of  any  great  person  who  died  or 
was  married,  no  one  who  was  going  out  of  life  or  was  en- 
tering into  it,  could  pass  scot  free. 

One  of  the  most  singular  anecdotes  respecting  De«lira- 
tions  in  English  bibiiogrsphy,  is  that  of  tho  Polyglot  bibln 
of  Dr  Cas'fll.  Cromwell,  much  to  hi-*  honour,  patronised 
that  greet  labour,  and  allowed  the  paper  to  be  imported 
free  of  all  duties,  both  of  ex'*i«e  nnd  custom.     It  was  pub* 
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lished  under  the  protectorate,  but  many  copies  had  not 
been  disposed  of  ere  Charles  II  ascendeo  the  throne.  Dr 
Castell  nad  dedicated  the  work  gratefully  to  Oliver,  by 
mentioning  him  with  peculiar  respect  in  the  preface,  but 
he  wavered  with  Richard  Cromwell.  At  the  restoration, 
he  cancelled  the  *wo  last  leaves,  and  supplied  their  places 
with  three  others,  which  softened  down  the  repuolican 
strains,  and  blotted  Oliver's  name  out  of  the  book  of  life ! 
The  differences  in  what  are  now  called  the  rambliean  and 
the  hyid  copies  have  amused  the  curious  collectors ;  and 
the  former  being  very  scarce  are  most  sought  after.  I  have 
seen  the  republican.  In  the  loyal  copies  the  patrons  of 
the  work  are  mentioned,  but  their  titUi  are  essentially 
changed;  JSerenitnmut,  lUuHrimmuif  and  HonoraUian" 
muit  were  epithets  that  dared  not  show  themselves  under 
the  levdling  influence  of  the  great  fanatic  republican. 

It  is  a  curious  literary  folly,  not  of  an  individual,  but  of 
the  Spanish  nation,  who,  when  the  laws  of  Castile  were 
reduced  into  a  code  under  the  reign  of  Alfonso  X,  sur- 
named  the  Wise,  divided  the  work  mto  aeuen  voiumet ;  that 
they  might  be  dedicated  to  the  seven  Uttera  which  formed 
the  name  of  his  majesty ! 

Never  was  a  gigantic  baby  of  adulation  so  crammed 
with  the  sod  pap  of  DedicattonM  as  Cardinal  Richelieu. 
FrencH  flattery  even  exceeded  itself. — Amon^  the  vast 
number  of  very  extraordinary  dedications  to  this  man,  in 
which  tlie  divinity  itself  is  disrobed  of  its  attributes  to  be- 
stow them  on  this  miserable  creature  of  vanity,  I  suspect 
that  even  the  following  one  is  not  the  mostblaspherooiu  he 
received.  *  Who  has  seen  your  face  without  being  seized 
by  those  softened  terrors  which  made  the  prophets  shud- 
der when  God  showed  the  beams  of  his  glory  ?  But  as  he 
whom  they  dared  not  to  approach  in  the  burning  bush,  and 
in  the  noise  of  thunders,  appeared  to  them  sometimes  in 
Che  freshness  of  die  zephyrs,  so  the  softness  of  your  august 
Countenance  dissipates  at  the  same  time,  and  cnanges  into 
dew,  the  small  vapours  which  cover  its  majesty.'  One  of 
these  herd  of  dedicators^  after  the  death  of  Kicnelieu,  sup- 
pressed in  a  second  edition  his  hyperbolical  panesyrtc,  and 
ts  a  punishment  he  inflicted  on  himself,  dedicated  the  work 
to  JesuB  Christ ! 

The  same  taste  characterises  our  own  dedications  in  the 
reigns  of  Charles  II  and  James  II.  The  great  Dryden 
has  carried  it  to  an  excessive  height ;  and  nothing  is  more 
usual  than  to  compare  the  patnm  with  the  Divinity — and 
at  times  a  fair  inference  may  be  drawn  that  the  former  was 
more  in  the  author*s  mind  than  Qod  himself!  A  Welsh 
bishop  made  an  apclagy  to  James  I,  for  preening  the 
Deity— -to  his  Majesty !  Burke  has  admirably  observed 
on  Dryden's  extravagant  dedications,  that  they  were  the 
vices  of  the  time  more  than  of  the  man ;  they  were  loaded 
with  flattery,  and  no  disgrace  was  annexed  to  such  an  ex- 
ercise of  men's  talents ;  the  contest  being  who  should  go 
farthest  in  the  most  graceful  way,  and  with  the  best  turns 
of  expression* 

An  ingenious  dedication  was  contrived  by  Sir  Simon 
Degge,  who  dedicated  '  the  Parson's  Counsellor*  to 
Woods,  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  with  this  intention.  Degge 
liighly  complimented  the  Bishop  on  having  most  nobly  re- 
fttored  the  church,  which  hacl  been  demolished  in  the  civil 
wars,  and  was  rebuilt  but  left  unfinished  by  Bishra  Hacket. 
At  the  time  he  wrote  the  dedication,  Woods  haa  not  turn- 
ed a  single  stone,  and  it  is  said,  that  much  against  his  will 
he  did  something  from  having  been  so  pubkcly  reminded 
of  it  by  this  ironical  dedication. 

PBILOSOPBXCAL   DKSCRIPTIVlE  POEMS. 

The  botanic  garden  once  appeared  to  open  a  new  route 
through  the  trodden  groves  of  Parnassus.  The  poet, 
with  a  prodigality  of  imagination,  united  all  the  minute  ac- 
curacy of  Science.  It  is  a  highly  repolished  labour,  and 
was  in  the  mind  and  in  the  hand  of  its  author  for  twenty 
years  before  its  first  publication.  The  excessive  polish  of 
the  verse  has  appeared  too  high  to  be  endured  throughout 
a  long  composition ;  it  is  certain  that,  in  poems  of  length, 
a  versification,  which  is  not  too  florid  for  lyrical  composi- 
tion, will  weary  by  its  brilliaDcy.  Darwin,  inasmuch  as  a 
rich  philosophical  fancy  constitutes  a  poet,  possesses  the 
entire  art  of  poetry ;  no  one  has  carried  the  curious  me- 
chanism of  verse  and  the  artificial  magic  of  poetical  dio 
tioD  to  higher  perfection.  His  volcanic  head  flamed  with 
imagination,  but  his  torpid  heart  slept  unawakened  by  pas- 
sion. His  standard  of  poetry  is  by  much  too  limited ;  he 
Boppoees  that  the  essence  of  poetry  is  something  of  which 


a  painter  can  make  a  picture.  A  picturecque  vena 
with  him  a  verse  completely  poetical.  But  the  langua^ 
of  the  passions  has  no  connexion  with  this  principle :  ui 
truth,  what  he  delineates  aa  poetry  itaelf,  is  but  one  or  in 


provinces.    Deceived  by  his  illusive  standard,  he  haa 
posed  a  poem  which  is  perpetually  fancy,  and  never  oaa* 
I.    Hence  his  processional  splendour  fatigues,  and  turn 


sion. 


descriptive  ingenuity  comes  at  length  to  be  deficient  in 
novelty,  and  all  the  miracles  of  art  cannot  supply  ua  wiiii 
one  touch  of  nature. 

Descriptive  poetry  should  be  relieved  by  a  skilful  intcfw 
mixture  of  passages  addressed  to  the  heart  as  well  as  to 
the  imagination:  uniform  description  satiates;  and  haa 
been  considered  as  one  of  the  inferior  branchea  of  poetij. 
Of  this  both  Thomson  and  Goldsmith  were  aeosibte.  In 
their  beautiful  descriptive  poems  theiy  knew  the  art  of  aoiU 
mating  the  pictures  of  Fancy  with  the  glow  of  Sentiment. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  originality  of  tliia 
poem,  it  has  been  preceded  by  others  of  a  congenial  dt»- 
position.  Brookes'  poem  on  *  Universal  Beauty,'  publiabed 
about  1735,  presents  us  with  the  very  model  cf  Darwia'a 
versification ;  and  the  Latin  poem  of  I)e  la  Croix,  in  I717| 
intitled  *  Connubia  Flarum}  with  his  subject.  Ther^ 
also  exists  a  race  of  poems  which  have  hitherto  been  con* 
fined  to  one  object^  which  the  poet  selected  from  iho  worim 
of  nature,  to  embellish  with  all  the  splendour  of  poetic 
imagination.    I  have  collected  some  titles. 

Perhaps  it  is  Homer,  in  his  Battle  of  the  Frogwand  Mim, 
and  Virgil  in  the  poem  on  a  Gruif,  attributed  to  him,  who 
have  given  birth  to  these  lusory  poems.  The  Jesuits, 
particularly  when  they  composed  in  Latin  verse,  were  par* 
tial  to  such  subjects.  There  is  a  Utile  poem  on  GoM,  by 
P.  Le  Fevre,  distinffuiehed  for  its  elegance ;  and  Brunoy 
has  given  the  Art  of  mphng  Olau ;  in  which  he  has  <»• 
scribed  its  various  productions  with  equal  felicity  and 
knowledge.  P.  Vaniere  has  written  on  PigHma,  Da 
Cerceau  on  ButUrJUta,  The  success  which  aUsodad 
these  productions  produced  numerous  imitations,  of  wfaiob 
several  were  favourably  received.  Vaniere  composod 
three  on  the  Grope,  the  Vintage,  and  the  KUthm  Ocrdm^ 
Another  poet  selected  Orangea  lor  his  theme ;  others  bar* 
chosen  for  their  subjects,  Papery  Birda,  and  fresh-watsr 
FHah.  TariUon  has  inflamed  his  imagination  with  Ovii- 
powder ;  a  milder  genius,  delighted  with  the  oaten  poMi 
sang  of  Sh^ ,-  one  who  was  more  pleased  with  anotner 
kind  of  pipe,  has  written  on  Tobacco;  and  a  droit  genius 
wrote  a  poem  on  Aaaea,  Two  writers  have  formed  didactic 
poems  on  the  Art  of  Erugmaa,  and  on  Shipa, 

Others  have  written  on  moral  aubiects.  Brumoy  bat 
painted  the  Paaaiontf  with  a  variety  of  imagery  and  ir'tnf^ 
city  of  description;  P.Meyer  has  disserted  on An^er; 
TariUon,  like  our  StilUngfleet,  on  thft  Art  of  Convtradnon  ; 
and  a  lively  writer  haa  discussed  the  subjects  cfHumimr 
and  Wit. 

Giannetazzi,  an  Italian  Jesuit,  celebrated  for  his  Latin 
poetrv.  has  composed  two  volumes  of  poems  on  ft^tng- 
and  Navigation.  Fracastor  has  written  delicately  on  an 
indelicate  subject,  his  Sypftilia,  Le  Bran  wrote  a  delect- 
able poem  on  Sioe^meata;  another  writer  oo  Jkfiiurat 
fVatera,  and  a  third  on  PrisUing.  Vida  pleases  with  fait 
SiUcrtoortna  and  his  Chtaa  ,*  Buchanan  is  ingenious  with 
his  Sjfhere.  Malapert  has  aspired  to  catch  the  fVimda  ; 
the  philosophic  Huet  amused  himself  with  Salt,  and  again 
with  Tea,  The  Qardtna  of  Rapin  is  a  finer  poem  than 
critics  generally  can  write  ;  Quillet's  CaUfpedtOj  or  Art 
of  getting  handsome  Children,  has  been  translated  by 
Rowe ;  and  Du  Fresnoy  at  length  gratifies  the  connoisseor 
with  his  poem  on  Paintingy  by  the  embellishments  whidi 
his  verses  have  received  from  the  poetic  diction  of  Masoo* 
and  the  commentary  of  Reynolds. 

This  list  might  be  augmented  with  a  few  of  our  o«m 
poets,  and  there  still  remain  some  virgin  themes  whidk 


vantage  of  instractmg  us  very  agreeably.  All  that  has 
been  most  remarkably  said  on  the  subject  ia  tmitcd,  cobk 
pressed  in  a  luminous  order  and  dressed  in  all  the  aaieo* 
able  graces  of  poetry.  Such  writers  have  no  litdtt 
difliculties  to  encounter:  the  style  and  expreaaion  ooA 
dear ;  and  still  more  to  give  to  an  arid  topic  an  agroeabin 
form,  and  to  elevate  the  subject  without  faliiag  into  aaof  hat 
extreme. — In  the  other  kinds  of  poetry  the  matter  aMostn 
and  prompts  genius ;  here  we  must  possess  ao  abucdanoo 
to  display  it,* 
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PAMPHLETS. 

Myles  Davief'  *  Icon  Libellorum,  or  a  Critical  History 
of  Pamphlets/  affords  some  curious  inronnation ;  and  as 
this  is  a  pamphlet-rewdmg  age,  I  shall  giro  a  sketch  of  its 
eontents. 

The  author  ia  at  once  serious  and  humourous  m  his  pre- 
face. He  there  observes :  *  From  Pamphlets  may  be 
learned  the  genius  of  the  ue,  the  debates  of  the  learned, 
the  follies  of  the  ignorant,  the  bivuea  of  government,  and 
the  mistakes  of  the  courtiers.  Pamphlets  furnish  beaus  with 
their  airs,  coquets  with  their  charms.  Pamphlets  are  as  mo- 
dish ornaments  to  gentlewomen's  toilets  as  to  gentlemen's 
pockets ;  they  carry  reputation  of  wit  and  learning  to  all 
that  make  them  their  companions ;  the  poor  find  their  ac- 
count in  stall-keeping  and  in  hawking  them ;  the  rich  find 
in  them  their  shortest  way  to  the  secrets  of  church  and 
state.  There  is  scarce  any  class  of  people  but  mav 
think  themselves  interested  enough  to  be  concerned  with 
what  is  published  in  pamphlets,  either  as  to  their  private 
instruction,  curiosity,  and  reputation,  or  to  the  public  ad- 
vantage and  credit ;  with  all  which  both  ancient  and  mo- 
dem pamphlets  are  too  often  over  familiar  and  free.— In 
short,  with  pamphlets  the  booksellers  and  stationers  adorn 
the  gaiety  of  snop-gazing.  Hence  accrues  to  grocers, 
apothecaries,  and  chandlers,  good-fumiture,  and  supplies 
to  necessary  retreats  and  natural  occasions.  In  pam- 
phlets lawyers  wiU  meet  with  their  chicanery,  physicians 
with  their  cant,  divines  with  their  Shiboleth.  Pamphlets 
become  more  and  more  daily  amusements  to  the  curious, 
idle,  and  inquisitive;  pastime  to  gallants  and  coquets; 
chat  to  the  talkative ;  catch-words  to  informers ;  fuel  to 
the  envious ;  poison  to  the  unfortunate ;  balsam  to  the 
wounded ;  employment  to  the  lazy ;  and  fabulous  materials 
to  romancers  and  novelists.' 

This  author  sketches  the  origin  and  rise  of  pamphlets. 
He  deduces  them  from  the  short  writings  publisned  by  the 
Jewish  Rabbins  ;  various  little  pieces  at  the  time  of  the 
first  propaigation  of  Christianity ;  and  notices  a  certain 
jampnlet  which  was  pretended  to  have  been  the  composi- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ,  thrown  from  heaven,  and  picked  up 
ay  the  archangel  Michael  at  the  entrance  of  Jerusalem. 
It  was  copied  by  the  priest  Leora,  and  sent  about  from 
priest  to  priest,  till  Pope  Zachary  ventured  to  pronounce 
It  A  forgery !  He  notices  several  such  extraordmary  pub* 
Icationa,  many  of  which  produced  as  extraordinary  effects. 

He  proceeds  in  noticmg  the  first  Arian  a  no  Popish 
•araphlets,  or  rather  UbeUf  i.  e.  little  books,  as  ho  distin- 

Suishes  them.  He  relates  a  curious  anecdote  respecting 
le  forgeries  of  the  monks.  Archbishop  U«her  delected 
n  a  manuscript  of  St  Patrick's  life,  pretended  to  have 
toeo  found  at  Louvain,  as  an  original  of  a  very  remote 
late,  several  passages  tdken,  with  Uttle  alteratimi,  from  his 
»wn  writings. 

The  following  notice  of  our  immortal  Pope  I  cannot 
Mss  oTer :  *  Another  class  of  pamphlets  wnt  bv  Roman 
CaihoAcs  is  that  of  Poems,  written  chiefly  bv  a  Pope  him- 
•elf,  a  gentleman  of  that  name.  He  passed  always  amongst 
siost  of  his  acquaintance  for  what  is  commonly  called  a 
Whig ;  for  it  seems  the  Roman  politics  are  divided  a«  well 
is  Popish  misnonaries.  However  one  fstfros,  an  apo- 
thecary, as  he  qualifies  himself,  has  published  a  piping-not 
Cmphlet  against  Mr  Pope's  '  Rape  of  the  LfKk^  which 
entitles  *  A  Key  to  tKe  Loek^  wherewith  he  pretends 
to  unlock  nothini^  less  than  a  Plot  canied  on  by  Mr.  Pope 
in  that  poem  agamst  the  last  and  this  present  ministry  and 
government. 

He  obierves  on  Semumay — '  'Tis  not  much  to  be  qnea- 
liooed,  but  of  all  modem  pamphlets  what  or  wheresoever, 
Aie  EngHeh  atUehed  Sermona  oe  the  most  edifyin|(,  useful, 
and  instructive,  yet  they  could  not  escape  the  critical  Mr 
Bayle's  sarcasm.'  He  sava,  *  Republique  des  Lettres,' 
Marcli  1710,  in  his  article  London, '  We  see  here  sermona 
swarms  daily  from  the  press.  Our  eyes  only  behold  man- 
na :  are  you  not  desirous  of  know'mg  the  reason  ?  It  is, 
Chat  the  ministers  being  allowed  to  read  their  sermons  in 
Ihe  pulpit,  buy  aU  they  meet  toit/k,  and  take  no  other  trouble 
than  to  read  them,  and  thus  pass  for  very  able  scholars  at 
a  very  cheap  rate !' 

He  now  begini  more  directly  the  history  of  pamphlets, 
which  he  branches  out  from  four  different  etymologies. 
He  says,  *  however  foreign  the  word  Pamphlet  may  ap- 
pear, rt  is  a  genuine  English  word,  rarely  known  or  adopt- 
ed in  any  other  language :  its  pedigree  cannot  well  be 
traced  higher  than  the  latter  end  of  dueen  Elizabeth's 


reign.  In  its  first  state  wretched  must  have  been  its  a^ 
pearance,  since  the  great  linguist  John  Minshew,  in  his 
*  Guide  itUo  Tongtue*  printed  in  1617,  gives  it  the  moat 
miserable  character  of  which  any  libel  can  be  capable. 
Mr  Minshew  says  (and  hu  words  were  quoted  by  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Holt,)  *  A  pamphlet,  that  is  Opuacuium 
StoUdorunif  the  diminutive  performance  of  fools ;  from  irov 
all,  and  oiXi^.  IJiUf  to  wit,  aU  places.  According  to  the 
vulgar  saying,  all  things  are  full  of  fools,  or  foolish  things  ; 
for  such  multitudea  on  pamphlets,  unworthy  of  the  very 
name  of  libels,  being  m<»'e  vile  than  common  shores  and 
the  filth  of  beggars,  and  being  flying  papers  daubed  over 
and  besmeared  with  the  foam  of  drunkards,  are  tossed 
far  and  near  into  the  mouths  and  hands  of  scoundrels ; 
neither  will  the  sham  oracles  of  Apollo  be  Mteemod  so 
mercenary  as  a  pamphlet.' 

Those  who  will  have  the  word  to  be  derived  from  Pam, 
the  famous  knave  of  Loo,  do  not  differ  much  from  Min- 
shew ;  for  the  derivation  of  the  word  Pom  is  in  all  proba- 
bility from  iravt  all;  or  the  tohole  or  the  chief  <^  the  game. 

Under  thin  Jiret  etymological  notion  of  Pamphlets,  may 
be  comprehended  the  vulgar  etoriea  of  the  Nine  Worthies  of 
the  Worid,  of  the  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom,  Tom 
Thumb,  Valentine  and  Orson,  &c,  as  also  most  of  ap<^ 
cryphal  lucubrations.  The  greatest  cdlection  of  this  nrst 
sort  of  Pamphlets  are  the  Rabbinic  traditions  in  the  Tal- 
mud, consisting  of  fourteen  volumes  in  folio,  and  the  P<h 
pish  legends  of  the  Lives  of  the  Saints,  which,  though  not 
finished,  form  fifty  folio  volumes,  all  which  tracts  were 
originally  in  pamphlet  forms. 

The  oecond  idea  of  the  radix  of  the  word  Pamphlet  it. 
that  it  takes  it  derivations  from  iray,  off,  and  ^ikuti  1 
love,  signifying  a  thing  beloved  by  all ;  for  a  pamphlet  be- 
ing of  a  small  portable  bulk,  and  of  no  great  price,  is  adapU 
ed  to  every  one's  understanding  and  reading.  In  this  class 
may  be  placed  all  stitched  books  on  serious  subjects,  the 
best  d*  which  fugitive  pieces  have  been  generally  preserved, 
and  even  reprinted  in  collections  of  some  tracts,  miscellan- 
ies, sermons,  poems,  &c ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  bulky  vo- 
lumes have  been  reduced,  for  the  convenience  of  thn  public, 
into  the  familiar  shapes  of  stitched  pamphlets.  Both  these 
methods  have  been  thus  censured  by  the  majority  of  the 
lower  house  of  convocation  1711.  These  abuses  are  thus 
represented  :  '  They  have  re-published,  and  collected  into 
volumes,  pieces  written  long  ago  on  the  side  of  infidelity. 
They  have  reprinted  together  in  the  noet  contracted  man- 
ner, many'  loose  and  licentious  pieces,  in  order  tn  their 
being  purchased  more  cheaply,  and  dispersed  more  easily.' 

The  third  original  interpretation  of  the  word  Pamphlet 
may  be  that  of  the  learned  Dr  Skinner,  in  his  Etymologi- 
con  JJngutB  AnglicoTug,  that  it  is  derived  from  the  Belgic 
word  Pampier,  signifying  a  little  paper,  or  libel.  To  this 
third  set  ol  Pamphlets  may  be  reduced  all  sorts  of  printed 
single  sheets,  or  naif  sheets,  or  any  other  quantity  of  single 
paper  prints,  such  as  Declarations,  Remonstrances,  Pro- 
clamations, Edicts,  Orders,  Injunctions,  Memorials,  Ad- 
dresses, News-papers,  &c. 

The  fourth  radical  signification  of  the  word  Pamphlet  is 
that  homogeneal  acceptation  of  it,  viz  as  it  imports  any 
little  book,  or  small  volume  whatever,  whether  stitched  or 
bound,  whether  good  or  bad,  whether  serious  or  ludicrous. 
The  only  proper  Latin  term  for  a  Pamphlet  is  Ubelhu,  or 
little  book.  This  word  indeed  signifies  in  English  an 
tJnirive  paper  or  little  book,  and  is  generally  taken  in  the 
worst  sense. 

After  all  this  display  of  curious  literature,  the  reader 
may  smile  at  the  guesses  of  Etymologists ;  particulariy 
when  he  is  reminded  that  the  derivation  of  Pompft^is 
drawn  from  quite  another  meaning  to  any  of  the  present, 
by  Johnson,  which  I  shall  give  for  his  immediate  gratifica^ 
tion. 

Pamphlet  {par  vn  JtUet,  Fr.  Whence  this  word  is 
written  anciently,  and  by  Caxton,  paunjkt]  a  small  book; 
properly  a  book  sold  unbound,  and  only  stitched. 

The  French  have  borrowed  the  word  Pamphlet  from  us, 
and  have  the  goodness  of  not  disfiguring  its  orthography. 
Roaal  Be^  is  Hao  in  the  same  prMicament.  I  concluoe 
that  Pamphleta  and  RoaetBeefhw  therefore  their  origin 
in  our  country. 

I  am  favoured  by  Mr  Pinkerton  with  the  followtng  cari- 
ous notice  concerning  pamphlets : 

Of  the  etymon  of  pamphlet  1  know  nothinff ;  but  that  the 
word  is  far  more  ancient  than  is  commonly  believed,  take 
the  following  proof  from  the  celebrated  Philolnblionj  as- 
cribed to  Richard  de  Buri,  Bishop  of  Durham,  but  wntten 
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bj  Robert  UoDcot,  at  hit  desire,  m  Fabridnt  say*,  about 
the  year  lS44,(FabrBiblMedii  BTi,yolI;)  it  is  in  the 
f  ighih  chapter. 

*Sed  rerera  libraa  non  libraa  maloiiniia;  oodioesqiw 
dlos  difesoAus  qaam  floreoos :  ac  panfletna  eziguos  poa- 
leratia  prstutimus  paleaoedu.' 

*  But,  indeed,  we  prefer  books  to  pounds ;  and  we  lore 
nanuaaiplB  better  thall  florins;  and  we  prefer  somU 
MimUcCi  to  war-horses.* 

Tnis  wotd  is  as  old  as  Ljd^te's  time:  among  his  works, 
i]Qoted  hj  Thomas  Warton,  is  a  poem  *  trandatad  finom  a 
paim/Ute  m  Frensche.' 

UTTLB  BOOKS. 

Myles  DaTies  has  given  an  opinion  of  the  adrantages 
of  Little  Books  with  some  wit  ano  humour. 

*  The  smallness  of  the  size  of  a  book  was  alwajrs  its 
own  commendation ;  as,  on  the  cootranr,  (he  largeness  of 
a  book  is  its  own  disadvantage,  as  well  as  terror  of  lean>> 
ing.  lashort,  a  big  book  is  a  scare-crow  to  the  head  and 
pMket  of  the  author,  student,  buver^  and  seOer,  as  well  as 
a  harbour  of  ignorance ;  hence  the  maocessible  masteries 
of  the  inexpugnable  ignorance  and  superstition  of  the  an- 
cient heathens,  degenerate  Jews,  and  of  the  popish  schol- 
aaters  and  canonists  entrenched  under  the  frightful  bulk  of 
huge,  vast,  and  innumerable  volumes ;  such  as  the  great 
Iblio  that  toe  Jewish  rabbins  fancied  in  a  dream  was  fiven 
by  the  angel  Raziel  to  his  pupil  Adam,  containing  aU  the 
edestial  sciences.  And  the  volumes  writ  by  Zoroaster, 
antitlcd  The  Similitude,  which  is  said  to  have  (aktro  up  no 
More  space  than  l,t<X)  hitjes  of  cattle  :  as  also  the  25,000, 
or  as  some  say,  S6,000  volumes,  besides  525  l(*sser  iiss  of 
his.  The  groesoess  and  multitude  of  Aristotle  and  Yar- 
rows books  were  both  a  prejudice  to  the  authors,  and  an 
hindrance  to  learning,  aiio  an  occasion  of  the  greatest  part 
of  them  being  lost.  The  largeness  of  Plutarch's  treatises 
»  a  great  cause  of  his  being  neglected,  while  Longinus  and 
Epictetus,  in  iheir  pamphlet  Remains,  are  every  one*s 
companions.  Origeo's  6.000  volumes  fas  Epiphanius  will 
have  it)  were  not  only  the  occasion  ol  his  venting  more 
numerous  errors,  but  also  for  the  most  part  of  their  perdi- 
tion.-—-Were  it  not  for  Euclid's  Elemenu,  Hippocrates's 
Aphorisms,  Justinian's  Institutes,  and  Littleton's  Tenures 
in  small  pamphlet  volumes,  young  mathematicians,  fresh- 
water physicians,  civilian  novices,  and  Irs  opprenliees  em 
k^  tTAngUUmf  would  be  at  a  loss  and  stand,  and  total 
daenoouragement.  One  of  the  greatest  advantages  the 
Diapenaary  has  over  King  Arthur  is  its  pamphlet  size.  So 
Boileau's  Lutrin,  and  his  other  pamphlet  poems,  in  respect 
of  Perrault's  and  ChapelainV  St  Paulin  and  la  Pucelle. 
Thm»  seem  to  pi^  a  deference  to  the  reader's  quick  and 
great  understandmg ;  thott  to  mistrust  his  capacity,  and 
toconflne  his  time  as  well  as  his  intell«*ct.' 

Notwithstanding  so  much  may  be  alleged  in  favour  of 
books  of  a  small  size,  yet  the  scholars  of  a  former  age  re- 
garded them  with  contempt.  Scaliger,  says  Baillet,  cavils 
with  Drusius  for  the  smallness  of  ms  books ;  and  one  of 
the  great  printers  of  the  time,  (Moret,  the  successor  of 
Plantin)  complaining  to  the  learned  Puteanus,  who  was 
ooBsideied  as  the  rival  of  Lipeius,  that  hn  books  were  too 
■Ban  lor  sale,  and  that  purcnasers  turnrd  awav  frightened 
■t  their  diminutive  size ;  Puteanus  referred  him  to  Pli:^ 
tarch,  whose  works  consist  of  small  treatises ;  but  the 
printer  took  fire  at  the  comparison,  and  turned  him  out  of 
mm  ehop,  for  his  vanity  at  pretending  that  he  wrote  in  any 
manner  Uke  Plutarch !  a  specimen  this  of  the  politeness 
and  reverence  of  the  early  printers  for  their  learned  au- 
thors !  Jurieu  reproaches  Colomieo  that  he  is  «  greol 
malkat^flUiU  books  ! 

At  least,  if  a  man  is  the  author  onlv  of  little  books,  he 
win  escape  the  sarcastic  observation  of  Cicero  on  a  volum- 
iMms  vrritei^— that  *  his  body  might  be  homed  with  his 
writings,'— «f  which  we  have  nad  several,  eminent  for  the 
wortUoBsnesa  and  magnitude  of  their  labours. 
It  was  the  literary  humour  of  a  certain  M»cenas,  who 
red  the  lustre  of  his  patrpoage  with  the  streams  of  a 
1  diaaar,  to  place  his  guests  according  to  the  size  and 
EOeas  of  the  books  they  had  printed.  At  the  head  of 
table  sat  those  who  had  published  in  foHo  Jo/i  jsstmo ; 
t  the  anthers  in  quarto ;  then  those  in  ottm^.  At  that 
table  Blackaiore  would  have  had  the  precedence  of  Gray. 
Adifimn,  who  found  this  anecdote  in  one  of  the  Anas,  has 
aaized  this  idea,  and  spptied  it  with  his  felicity  of  humour 
in  No  5S9  of  the  Spectator. 
Mootaigaa's  works  have  been  called  by  a  Cardmal, 


*  The  Breviary  of  Idlers.'  It  is  therefore  the  book  for 
men.  Francis  Osborne  has  a  ludicroua  image  in  favouroif 
such  opuscula.  *  Huge  volumes,  like  the  ox  roasted  whole 
at  Bartholomew  fair,  many  proclaim  plenty  of  labour,  baft 
afford  less  of  what  is  c/elicafe,  aaosHry,  and  mefl  twmtm  tad, 
than  sifAi.x.xK  fiecks.' 

In  the  list  of  titles  of  minor  works,  which  Auha  QtSbam 
has  preserved,  the  lightness  and  beauty  of  such 
tions  are  charmingly  expressed.   Among  these  we 
Basket  of  Flowers;  an  embroidered  Alantle ;  and  aTi 
gated  Meadow. 

A  catholic's  BXrVTATIOir. 

In  a  religious  book  published  by  a  fellow  efthe  aocM^ 
of  Jesus,  enliUed,  *  The  Faith  of  a  Catholic,'  the  anihor 
examines  what  concerns  the  incredulous  Jews  and  other 
infidels.  He  wouki  show  that  Jesus  Christ,  anther  of  tho 
religion  which  bears  his  name,  did  not  impose  on  or  6^ 
ceive  the  Apostles  whom  he  taught;  that  the  Apoadsa 
who  preached  it  did  not  deceive  those  who  were  coBvefled  ; 
and  that  those  who  were  converted  did  not  deceive  on. 
In  improving  these  three  not  difficult  propositions  be  sayS| 
he  confounds  *  the  Atheiat,  who  does  not  believe  in  God ; 
the  Pagxatf  who  adores  several;  the  Aut,  who  believea 
in  one  God,  but  who  rejects  a  particular  Providence;  the 
Frttthinkerj  who  presumes  to  serve  God  acoocdinc  to  bia 


fancy,  without  being  attached  to  any  religioo ;  the  PI 
n|ier,  who  takes  reason  and  not  revelation  for  the  rule  of 
his  belief;  the  OtntiUf  who  never  having  regarded  the 
Jewuh  people  as  a  chosen  nation,  doea  not  believe  God 

fironused  them  a  Messiah ;  and  finally,  the  /«w,  who  re- 
tis*!a  to  adore  the  Messiah  in  the  person  of  Christ. 

I  have^vrn  this  sketch,  as  it  serves  for  a  singular  Cata- 
logue tXHeredca, 

It  is  rather  singular  that  so  late  as  in  the  year  1765^  a 
work  should  have  appeared  in  Paris,  which  bears  the  title 
I  translate,  *  The  Coristain  Religion  pnntd  by  a  wmgk 
fact ;  or  a  dissertatitm  in  which  is  shown  that  those  Csmo- 
liea  of  whom  Huneric,  King  of  the  Vandals,  cut  the 
tongues,  apoke  miraadoua  all  the  remainder  of  their  days; 
fixMn  whence  is  deducted  the  conaequeneta  qf  Ihia  mirida 


against  the  Arians,  the  Sociniaus,  aiid  the  Deists,  and  par- 
ticularly against  the  author  of  Emilius,  by  solving  their 


difficulties.'    It  bears  this  Kpifnph;  JEcee  Ego 
tianem  f adorn  pofmio  Aaic,  mtraevle  grandi Hal  ^ 
There  needs  no  farther  account  of  this  book  than  the  title. 
The  cause  of  religion  is  hurt  by  stupid  advocates. 

TBS  OOOD  AD  Vies   Or   AH   OLD  LirSMAmT  aiVlfBlU 

Authors  of  moderate  capacity  have  tmceasingly  harraa- 
sed  the  public ;  and  have  at  length  been  remesabered  oo^ 
by  the  number  of  wretched  volumea  their  unhappy  indoe- 
tnr  has  produced.  Such  aa  an  author  was  the  Abb6  da 
Marolles,  the  subject  of  this  article,  otherwise  a  moat 
estimable  aixl  ingenious  man,  and  the  fother  of  priot-coUe^ 
von, 

Thia  Abb6  was  a  most  egregiotis  scribbler ;  and  so  tor- 
mented  with  violent  fits  of  prmting,  that  he  even  printed 
lists  and  catalogues  of  hb  fnends.  I  have  even  seen  al 
the  end  of  one  of  his  works  a  list  of  names  of  thooe  per- 
sons who  had  given  him  books.  He  printed  Ua  works  at 
his  own  expense,  as  the  booksellers  bad  imanimoaaly  d^ 
creed  this.  Menage  used  to  say  of  his  works,  *  The 
reason  why  I  esteem  the  productions  of  the  Abb6  is,  for 
the  singular  neatness  of  their  bindings ;  he  ambeDidias 
them  so  beautifully,  that  the  eye  finds  |4easore  in  them.' 
On  a  book  of  his  ven>ioos  of  the  Epiframs  of  Martial,  this 
Critic  wrote,  £pigrama  agahut  Martial,  Latteriy,  for 
want  of  employment,  our  Abb6  began  a  translation  of  dM 
Bible ;  but  having  inserted  the  notes  of  the  visioiiary  laaao 
de  la  Peyrere,  the  work  was  burnt  by  order  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical court.  He  was  also  an  abundant  writer  in  versa, 
and  exultingly  toM  a  poet,  that  his  verses  cost  him  little : 
'  They  coet  you  what  they  are  worthy'  replied  the  sarca^ 
tic  critic.  De  Marolles  in  his  Afemevs  Utterly  complaina 
of  the  injustice  done  to  him  by  his  contempwaries ;  and 
sav*,  that  in  spite  of  the  little  favours  shown  to  htm  by  the 
public,  he  has  nevertheless  published,  by  an  accurate  cal* 
culation,  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  thoosand  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  verses!  Yet  this  was  not  the  heav- 
iest of  his  literarr  tins.  He  is  a  proof  that  a  trandatm 
may  perfectly  understand  the  lancuage  of  his  orignal,  ana 
yst  produce  an  execrable  translation. 

In  thn  esriy  pert  of  his  lif«  this  unlucky  author  bad  not 
be«n  without  ambition ;  it  was  only  e^aa  disappotr^ed  m 
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hb  political  projects  that  he  reeolved  to  dcTote  himself  to 
Iharature.  At  he  wm  incapable  of  attempting  original 
eompositiony  he  became  knoirn  by  hii  detestable  versaoos. 
He  wrote  above  eighty  volumes,  which  have  never  found 
fiivour  in  the  eyes  of  the  critics ;  yet  his  trasslationa  are 
■oi  without  >heir  use,  though  they  never  retain  by  any 
ehance  a  single  passase  of  Uio  spirit  of  their  originals. 

The  most  remarkabw  anecdote  respecting  these  transla- 
tioosiSjthat  whenever  this  honest  translator  came  to  a  diffi- 
cult  passage,  he  wrote  in  the  margin  <  I  have  not  translated 
tU»  passage,  because  it  is  very  difficult,  and  in  truth  I 
coukl  never  understand  it.'  He  persisted  to  the  last  in 
his  uninterrupted  amusement  of  printing  books,  and  his 
readers  having  kmg  ceased,  he  was  compelled  to  present 
them  to  his  friends^  who,  probably,  were  not  hw  readers. 
After  a  literary  existence  of  forty  yean,  he  gave  the  pub- 
lic a  work  not  destitute  of  entertamment  in  nis  own  Me- 
moirs, which  he  dedicated  to  his  relations  and  all  his  illus- 
trious friends.  The  singular  postscript  to  his  Epistle  De- 
dioatory  contains  excellent  advice  for  authors, 

<  I  have  omitted  to  tell  you,  that  I  do  not  advise  any  one 
efmy  relatives  or  friends  to  apply  himself  as  I  have  done 
to  study,  and  particularly  to  the  composition  of  books,  if  be 
thinks  that  wul  add  to  his  fame  or  fortune.  I  am  persua- 
ded that  <^all  persons  in  the  kinsdom,  none  are  more  neg- 
lected than  those  who  devote  themselves  entirely  to  lit- 
erature. The  small  number  of  successful  persons  in  that 
class  (at  present  I  do  uot  recollect  more  than  two  or  three) 
abotda  not  impose  on  one's  understanding,  nor  any  conse- 

Sence  from  them  be  drawn  in  favour  of  others.  I  know 
w  it  is  by  my  own  experience,  and  by  that  of  several 
amongst  you,  as  well  as  by  many  who  are  now  no  more, 
and  with  vrhom  I  was  acquainted.  Believe  me,  gentle- 
nen !  to  pretend  to  the  favours  of  fortune  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  render  one's  self  useful,  and  to  be  supple  and  obee- 
quioos  to  those  who  are  in  possession  of  credit  and  author- 
tty;  to  be  handsome  in  one's  person;   to  adulate  the 

Cowerful;  to  smile,  while  you  suffer  from  them  every 
ind  of  ridicule  and  contempt  whenever  they  shall  do  you 
the  honour  to  amuse  themselves  with  you ;  never  to  be 
frightened  at  a  thousand  obstacles  which  may  be  opposed 
to  one ;  have  a  face  of  brass  and  a  heart  of  stone  ;  msult 
worthy  men  who  are  persecuted ;  rareljr  venture  to  speak 
the  troth ;  appear  devout,  with  every  nice  scruple  ofreli- 
gion,  while  at  the  same  time  evety  du^  must  be  abandoned 
when  it  clashes  with  vour  interest.  After  these  any  other 
acoomplishment  is  inaeed  superfluous.' 


MTtTBEXCS,  M O&ALITISS,  T ABCE8,  AlTD  SOTTISS. 

The  origin  of  the  theatrical  representations  of  the  an- 
cients has  Deen  traced  back  to  a  Grrecian  stroller  in  a  cart 
nnging  to  the  honour  of  Bacchus.  Our  European  exhibi- 
tioos,  perhaps  as  rude  in  their  commencement,  were  like- 
vrise  for  a  long  time  devoted  to  pious  purposes,  under  the 
titles  of  Mysteries  and  Moralities,  &c.  Of  these  prime- 
val compositions  of  the  drama  of  modem  Europe,  I  have 
collected  some  anecdotes  and  some  specimens. 

It  appears  that  pilgrioui  introduced  these  devout  spec- 
tacles. Those  who  returned  from  the  Holy  Land  or  other 
consecrated  places  composed  canticles  of  their  travels,  and 
amused  their  religious  fancies  by  interweaving  scenes  oi 
which  Christ,  the  Apostles,  and  other  objects  of  devotion, 
■erved  as  the  themes.  Menestrier  informs  us  that  these 
pilgrims  travelled  in  troops,  and  stood  in  the  public  streets, 
where  they  recited  their  poems,  with  their  staff  in  hand : 
while  their  chaplett  and  cloaks,  covered  with  thelk  and 
ioiages  of  various  colours,  formed  a  pictures(]ue  exiiibition 
which  at  length  excited  the  piet^  of  the  citizens  to  erect 
occasionally  a  stage  on  an  extensive  spot  of  ground.  These 
spectacles  served  as  the  amusement  and  instruction  of  tho 
people.  So  attractive  were  these  ctoss  exhibiitons  m  the 
dara  ages,  that  thejr  formed  one  of  Uie  principal  ornaments 
ef  thefeeeption  which  was  given  to  prmces  when  they  en- 
tered towns. 

When  the  Mysteries  were  performed  at  a  more  im- 
proved period,  the  actors  were  distinguished  characters, 
and  frequently  consisted  of  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  neigh- 
bourinc  villages,  who  incorporated  themselves  under  Die 
title  of  Confreres  de  la  Possum.  Their  productions  were 
divided,  not  into  acts,  but  into  different  days  of  performance, 
and  they  were  performed  in  the  open  plain.  This  was  at 
least  conformable  to  the  critical  precept  of  that  road  knight 
whose  opinion  is  noticed  by  Pope.  It  appears  bv  a  Ms  in 
the  Hsjieian  library  quoted  by  Warton,  that  they  were 
ihoi^t  to  oomribvte  so  much  to  the  information  and  in- 


struction of  the  people,  that  one  of  the  Popes  granted  a 
pardon  of  one  thousand  days  to  every  person  who  resorted 
peaceably  to  the  plays  performed  in  the  Whitsun-week  at 
Cheater,  beginning  %vitn  the  *  Creation,'  and  ending  with 
the  '  General  Judgment.'  These  were  performed  at  the 
expense  of  the  dimrent  corporations  of  that  city,  and  the 
reader  may  smile  at  these  ludicrous  combinations.  '  The 
Creation'  was  performed  by  the  Drapers :  the  *  Deluge'  by 
the  Dyers ;  *  Abraham,  Melchisedek,  and  Lot,'  by  the 
Barbers :  *  The  Purification,'  by  the  Blacksmiths  :  « The 
Last  Supper*  by  the  Bakers :  the  *  Resurrection'  by  the 
Skinners ;  and  the  *  Ascension'  by  the  Tailors.  In  these 
pieces  the  actors  represented  the  persixi  of  the  Almighty 
without  being  sensible  of  the  gross  impiety.  So  unskilful 
were  they  in  this  infancy  of  ttie  theatrical  art,  that  very 
serious  consequences  were  produced  by  their  ridictdous 
blunders  and  ill  managed  machinery.  In  the  *  History  of 
the  French  Theatre,'  vol.  ii,  p.  285,  the  fdlowing  singular 
anecdotes  are  preserved,  concerning  a  Mystery  which  took 
up  several  days  in  the  perfcmnance. 

*  In  the  year  1437,  when  Conrad  Bayer,  bishop  of  Metz. 
caused  the  Mystery  of  *<  The  Passion^'  to  be  represented 
on  the  plain  ot  Veximel  near  that  city,  Chd  was  on  old 
gentleman^  named  Mr  Nicholas  Neuichatel  of  Touraine, 
curate  ol'  Saint  Victory  of  Metz,  and  who  was  very  near 
expiring  on  the  cross  had  he  not  been  timely  assisted.  He 
was  so  enfeebled  that  it  was  agreed  another  priest  shouki 
be  placed  on  the  cross  the  next  day,  to  finish  tne  represen- 
tation of  the  person  crucified,  and  which  was  done ;  at  tha 
same  time  the  said  Mr  Nicholas  undertook  to  perform 
**  The  Resurrection."  which  being  a  less  difficult  task,  ha 
did  it  admirably  well.'— Another  priest,  whose  name  was 
Mr  Johnde  Nicey,  curate  of  Metrange,  personated  Judas, 
and  he  had  like  to  have  been  stifled  while  he  hung  on  die 
tree,  for  his  neck  slipped ;  this  being  at  length  luckily  per- 
ceived, he  was  quiciuv  cut  down  and  recovered. 

John  Bouchet,  in  nis  <  Annalea  d'Aquitaine,'  a  work 
which  contains  many  curious  circumstances  of  the  times, 
written  with  that  agreeable  simplicity  which  characterises 
the  okl  writers,  informs  us,  that  m  1486  he  saw  played  and 
exhibited  in  Mysteries  by  persons  of  Poitiers,  *  The  Nativ- 
ity, Passion,  and  Resurrection  of  Christ,'  in  great  triumph 
and  splendour ;  there  were  assembled  on  tnis  occasion 
most  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  neighboorinf 
counties. 

We  will  now  examine  the  Mysteries  themselves.  I 
prefer  for  this  purpose  to  give  a  specimen  from  the  French, 
which  are  livefier  than  our  own.  It  is  necessary  to  pre- 
mise to  the  reader,  that  my  versians  being  in  prose  will 
probably  lose  much  of  that  quaint  expression  and  vulgar 
naiveti  which  prevail  through  the  originals,  written  in  oo- 
toeylkibic  verses. 

Une  of  these  Mysteries  has  for  its  subject  the  election 
of  an  Apostle  to  supply  the  place  of  the  traitor  Judas.  A 
dignity  so  awful  is  conferred  in  the  meanest  manner  it  is 
poesible  to  conceive ;  it  is  done  by  drawing  two  straws,  ol 
which  he  who  gels  the  longest  becomes  the  Apoetls. 
Louis  Chooquet  was  a  favorite  composer  of  these  reiigioas 
performances ;  when  he  attempts  the  pathetic  he  has  cott- 
stantly  recourse  to  devils ;  but,  as  these  characters  are 
sustamed  with  little  propriety,  his  pathos  succeeds  in  rais- 
ing a  laugh.  In  the  loUowing  dialogue  Anne  and  Caia- 
gbas  are  introduced  conversmg  about  Saint  Peter  and 
laint  John  :— 

<  Ainra. 
'  I  remember  them  once  very  honest  people     Tbey  have 
oft«n  brought  their  fish  to  my  boose  to  selL 

<  CAIAPHAB. 

*  Is  this  true  ? 

*  ARVX. 

*  By  Ood  k  Is  true ;  my  servants  remember  them  very  weU. 
To  live  more  at  their  ease  they  have  left  off  business ;  or  per- 
haps they  were  In  want  of  customers.  Since  that  time  they 
have  followed  Jesus,  that  wicked  heretic,  who  has  taught  them 
magic  i  the  fellow  understands  necromancy,  and  is  the  grsal 
estmagtdan  alive,  as  far  as  Rome  itsel£* 

Saint  John  attacked  by  tho  satellites  of  DomitiaUf 
amongst  whom  the  author  has  phced  Longinus  and  Patro- 
chus,  gives  regular  answers  to  theb  insulung  interrogato- 
ries. Some  m  these  I  shall  transcribe,  but  leave  to  tba 
reader's  conjectures  tho  replies  of  the  Saint,  which  are  noC 
difficult  to  anticipate. 

*  PARTHEMIA. 

'  You  tell  us  strange  things,  to  say  there  Is  baft  one  Ood  in 
three  persons. 
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*  LOVOXVUl. 

*  la  H  any  where  nid  that  we  muM  beliere  jour  old  pro- 
pbetii  (with  whom  your  memory  eeentf  oTerburaened)  to  be 
more  perfect  than  our  Goda  ? 

'  PATAOCLUg. 

*  You  muflt  be  rrry  cunning  to  maintain  impoaaibilitiea.  Now 
Uetan  to  me :  la  it  poaaible  that  a  rirgin  can  bring  forth  a  child 
without  ceaaing  to  be  a  Tirgin  ? 

'  DOMXTIAir. 

*  Will  you  not  change  theae  Iboliah  Mntimenta  7  Would  you 
pervert  ua  ?  Will  you  not  convert  youraelf  ?  Loida !  tou  per« 
celre  now  very  clearly  what  an  obatinaie  fellow  thia  is!  There- 
fiire  let  him  be  atript  and  put  into  a  greatcaldmi  ofboilingoiL 
Lee  him  die  at  the  Latin  Gate. 

*  PSaART. 

<  The  great  devil  of  hell  fetch  me  if  I  donn  Lailniae  him 
welL  Never  ahall  they  hear  at  the  Latin  Gate  any  one  aing 
■o  wall  aa  he  ahall  aing. 

*  TORKEAU. 

*  I  dare  venture  to  aay  he  won't  complain  of  being  froten. 

*  PATROCLCS. 

*  Frita,  nm  quick  ;  bring  wood  and  ooala,  and  make  the  cal« 
dron  ready. 

*  FRITA. 

*  I  promiae  himj  if  he  baa  the  gout  or  the  hch,  he  wiU  aoon 
fM  nd  of  them.* 

St  John  dies  r  perfect  martyr,  reaigned  to  the  boiling  oil 
and  Iran  jeats  ofPalrocliia  and  Longinus.  One  ia  astim- 
iabaa  in  the  present  times  at  the  excessive  absurdity  and 
indeed  blaapbemy  which  the  writers  of  these  moralities 
permitted  toemselvesi  and,  what  is  more  extraordinary, 
were  permitted  by  an  audience  consisting  of  a  whole  town. 
An  extract  from  the  *  Mystery  of  Saint  Dennis*  is  in  the 
Duke  de  la  Valliere's  *  Biblioihrque  du  Theatre  Francois 
depuis  son  origine.    Dresde  1768.* 

The  emperor  Domitian,  irritated  against  the  Christians, 
persecutes  them  and  thus  addresses  one  of  his  courtiers : 

*  Seigneurs  B4>mains,  J'ai  en-  Roman  lords.  I  understand 

tendu 
Que  d*un  crucifix,  d*un  pendu,  That  ofa  crucified  hanged  man 
On  fait  un  Dieu  par  notre  em-  They  make  a  God  In  our  king. 

pire  dom, 

Sans  ee  qu*on  le  nous  daigne  Wlihoin  even  deigning  to  ask 

dire.'  our  iicrmission. 

He  then  orders  an  officer  to  seize  on  Dennis  in  France. 
When  this  officer  arrives  at  Paris  the  inhabitants  acquaint 
him  of  the  rapid  and  grotesque  progress  of  this  niture 
saint:-— 


*8lre,  il  preche  un  Dieu  a  Paris 
Qui  fidt  u>ua  lea  moula  et  lea 

vaula. 
U  va  k  cheval  aans  chevauls. 

n  fah  et  defak  lout  ensemble. 
D  vit,  il  meuit,  il  sue,  ii  trem* 

ble 
D  pleura,  11  vk,  U  veille,  el 

don. 
II  estjeune  el  vieux,  foible  et 

fort 
n  foit  d*un  coq  une  poulette. 
U  Jeue  des  ans  de  roulette 

On  Je  ne  seals  que  ce  peut 


Sir,  he  preaches  a  God  at  Paris 
Who  has  made  mountain  and 

valley. 
He  goes  a  horseback  without 

hors<^a, 
He  does  and  undoes  at  once. 
He  lives,  he  dies,  he  sweats,  he 

tremblcfl. 
He    weeps,    he   iaughs,    he 

wakes  and  sleeps. 
He  is  young  and  old,   weak 

and  strong. 
He  turns  a  cock  into  a  hen. 
He  knows  how  to  conjure  with 

cup  and  ball. 
Or  I  do  not  know  who  this  can 

be. 

Another  of  these  admirers  says,  evidentlj  alluding  to  the 
right  of  baptism,— 

*  Sire,  oyes  que  fsJt  ce  fol  Sir,  bear  what  this  mad  priest 

prestre :  does : 

n  prend  de  l*yaue  en   noe  He  takes  water  out  of  a  ladle, 

escuele, 
Ec  gets  auz  gens  sur  ia  cer-  And,  throwing  k  at  people's 

vele,  heads, 

£t  dit  que  partani  sont  sau-  He  says  that  when  they  depart 

vis !'  they  are  saTed  I 

This  piece  then  proceeds  to  entertain  the  spectators 
with  the  tortures  of  Saint  Dennis,  and  at  length,  when 
more  than  dead,  they  mercifully  behead  hhn  :— 4he  Saint, 
after  his  decapitation,  rises  very  quietly,  takes  his  head 
under  his  arm,  and  walks  off*  the  stage  in  all  the  dignity  of 
martyrdom. 

It  IS  justly  observed  by  Bayle  on  these  wretched  repre- 
sentations, that  while  they  priMiibited  the  people  from  medi- 
tating on  the  sacred  history  in  the  book  which  contains  it 
in  alTits  purity  and  truth,  ihey  permitted  them  to  see  il  on 


the  theatre  sullied  with  a  thottsand  gross  inventioiM,  which 
were  expreaaed  in  the  naost  vulgar  nsaiuier  and  in  a  faraoil 
atyie,  Warton,  with  bis  usual  elegance,  ohserves,— ^  To 
tlioee  who  are  accustomed  to  cootemplate  the  great  pictBr* 
of  human  follies  which  the  unpolished  ages  of  Kurope 
hold  up  to  our  view,  it  will  not  appear  surprising  that  laa 
people  who  were  forbidden  to  read  the  events  of  iJie  sacred 
hntofy  in  the  Bible,  in  which  they  are  faiihluUy  and 
tjfully  related,  should  at  the  same  time  be  permitted  to 
them  represented  on  the  stage  disgraced  with  the  ^raaseit 
impropnetics,  corrupted  with  inventions  and  addiiiooi  of 
the  most  ridiculous  kind,  sullied  with  imparities,  and  ei^ 
pressed  in  the  language  and  gesticulations  of  the  loimit 
farce.*  Elsewhere  he  philos<^bically  observes,  that,  btm» 
ever,  they  had  their  use,  *  not  only  m  teachins  the  greai 
truths  of  scripture  to  men  who  could  not  read  the  Bmte, 
but  in  abolishing  the  barbarous  attachment  to  mihtair 
games  and  the  bloody  contentions  of  the  tournament,  wfaica 
had  so  long  prevailed  as  the  sole  species  of  pnpulsi  imner 
mcnt.  Ruae,  aixl  even  ridiculous  as  they  were,  they 
softened  the  manners  of  the  people  by  diverting  the  pubte 
attention  to  spectacles  in  which  the  mind  vras  conremed, 
and  by  creating  a  regard  for  other  arts  than  those  of  bodSy 
rtrength  and  savage  valour.* 

Myalenea  are  to  be  distinguished  from  AforaKlies,  and 
Farces,  and  Sottie*.  3fora&tacs  are  dialogues  where  the 
interlocutors  represented  feigned  or  allegorical  person  igei. 
JViroes  were  more  exactly  what  their  title  indicates:  o^ 
scene,  gross,  and  dissolute  representations,  where  both 
die  actions  and  words  are  alike  reprehensUile. 

The  Sottiet  were  more  farcical  than  farce,  and  frequcady 
had  the  licentiousness  of  pasquinades.  I  shall  |pve  an  i»> 
f^enious  specimen  of  one  of  the  moraiiiies.  This  morah^ 
IS  entitled  *  The  Condemnation  of  Feasts,  to  the  Pkaias 
of  Diet  and  Sobriety  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Human  Body.' 

The  perils  of  goreing  form  the  present  subject.  Towardi 
the  close  is  a  trial  between  /Voslmg'  and  Sttpptr.  They 
are  summoned  befwe  Experienet^  the  Lord  Chief  Justice! 
Ftaiting  and  Supper  are  accused  of  having  murdered 
four  persons  by  force  of  gorging  them.  Etptriemet 
demns  Ftaaltng  to  the  ^lows ;  and  his  executioner 
Diei.  JFkoMting  asks  for  a  father  confessor,  and  makes 
public  confession  of  so  many  crimes,  such  numeroiw 
vulsions,  apoplexies,  head-^aches,  stomach-qualms,  Itc, 
which  he^as  occasioned,  that  his  executioner  JHei  in  a 
rage  stops  his  mouth,  puts  the  cord  about  his  neck,  and 
strangles  him.  Supper  'u  only  condemned  to  load  his 
hands  with  a  certain  quantity  o^  lead,  to  hinder  him  from 
putting  too  many  dishes  on  table : — he  is  also  bound  over 
not  to  approach  Dinner  too  near,  and  to  be  placed  at  the 
distance  of  six  hours'  walking  under  pain  of  death.  S«q»> 
per  felicitates  himself  on  his  escape,  and  swears  to  observe 
with  scrupulous  exactness  the  mitigated  sentence. 

The  MoraUties  were  allegorical  dramas,  whose  tediooa- 
ness  seems  to  have  delighted  a  barbarous  people  not  yet 
accustomed  to  perceive  that  what  was  obvious  might  be 
omitted  to  great  advantage :  like  children,  every  thing  mosC 
be  told  in  such  an  a^e :  their  own  unexercised'imagina  lion 
cannot  supoly  any  thing. 

Of  the  tafcea  the  licentiousness  is  extreme,  bat  their 
pleasantry  and  their  humour  are  not  contemptible.  The 
'  Village  Lawyer,*  which  is  never  exhibited  on  our  stage 
without  producing  the  broadest  mirth,  originates  among 
these  ancient  drolleries.  The  humorous  incideat  of  the 
shepherd,  who,  baring  stolen  his  master's  sheep,  is  advised 
by  nis  lawyer  only  to  repiy  to  his  judge  b^  mimicking  the 
bleating  ofa  sheep,  and  wnen  the  lawyer  in  return  claims 
his  fee  pays  him  by  no  other  coin,  is  discovered  in  these 
ancient  farces.  Brueys  got  up  the  ancient  farce  of  the  *I^ 
Uiin*  in  1702,  and  we  b<nTowed  it  from  him. 

They  had  another  species  of  drama  still  broader  than 
Farce,  and  more  stron|^!y  featured  by  the  grossness,  the 
severity,  and  personality  of  satire  >— these  were  called 
Sottiet^  of  which  the  following  one  I  find  in  the  Dake  de 
la  Valliere's  '  Bibliothenue  du  Theatre  Francois.' 

The  actors  come  on  the  stage  with  their  fools'-caps  each 
wanting  the  right  ear,  and  begin  with  stringing  satirical 
proverbs,  till  aller  drinking  freely,  they  discover  that  their 
fools'.caps  want  the  right  ear.  Thev  call  on  their  oM 
grandmother  SoUie  (or  Folly,)  who  advises  them  to  take 
up  some  trade.  She  introduces  this  progeny  of  her  feeds 
to  the  World,  who  takes  them  into  his  service.  The 
World  tries  their  skill,  and  is  much  displeased  with  their 
work.  The  Cofr/«r-fool  pinches  his  feet  by  making  the 
shoes  too  small ;  the  Taylor4o(A  hangs  his  coats  too 
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toose  or  too  tight  about  him ;  the  Prie$t46o\  says  his  mas- 
les  «iihf  r  too  short  or  too  tedious.  They  ail  agree  that 
the  World  does  not  know  what  he  wants,  and  roust  be 


sick,  and  prevail  on  him  to  get  some  adrice  from  a  physi- 
cian. Tne  World  obligingly  sends  what  is  required  to  an 
Urine-doctor,  who  instantly  pronounces  that  *ihe  World 
is  as  mad  as  a  March  hare !'  He  comes  to  visit  his  pa- 
tient, and  puts  a  great  many  questions  on  his  unhappy 
state.  Tiie  fforU  replies.  *  that  whst  most  troubles  his 
head  is  the  idea  of  a  new  deluge  by  fire,  which  must  one 
day  consume  him  to  powder ;  on  which  the  Physician 
gives  this  answer :— > 


*  Et  le  troubles-tu  pour  cela  ? 

Monde,  tu  ne  te  troubles  pas 

Devoir  oe  larrons  aarapars 
Vendre  et  acheier  benefices  ; 
Les  enlans  en  bras  des  Nour* 

ices 
Eatre  Abb6s,   Eveques,  Fri- 

eurs, 
CheTsucher  tresbien  les  deux 

sours, 
Tuer  les  gens  pour  leurs  plai- 

sin, 
Joaer    le  leur,  Paucrul  sai- 

sir. 


And  Tou  really  trouble  your- 

selrabout  this  ? 
Oh  World!  you  do  not  trouble 

yourself  about 
Seeing  those  impudent  rascals 
Selling  and  buyuig  livings  ; 
Children  in  the  arms  of  their 

nurses 
Made   Abbots,  BIbhops,   and 

Priors, 
Intriguing  with  girls, 

Killing  people  for  their  plea- 
sures, 

Minding  their  own  interests, 
and  seizing  on  what  belongs 
to  another, 

Lending  their  ears  to  flatterers, 


Doniier  eux    flatteurs    audi* 

ence, 
Fatre  la  guerre  i^  louta  ou-  Making   war,  exterminating 

trance  war. 

Pour  un  rien  entre  les  cbres-  For   a  bubble  among  chris- 

Uens  :> 


The  World  takes  leave  of  his  physician,  but  retains  his 
advice  :  and  to  cure  his  fits  of  melancholy  gives  himself 
up  entirely  to  the  direction  of  his  fools.  In  a  word,  the 
World  dresses  himself  in  the  coat  and  cap  of  JW/y,  and 
he  becomes  as  gay  and  as  ridiculous  as  the  rest  of  the 
fools. 
This  SoUit  was  represented  in  the  year  1634. 
Such  was  the  rage  for  mysteries,  that  Ren6  lyAniou. 
King  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  Count  of  Provence,  nad 
them  represented  with  all  possible  magnificence,  and  made 
them  a  very  serious  occupation.  Being  in  Provence,  and 
having  received  letters  from  his  son  the  Prince  of  Cala- 
bria, who  asked  him  for  an  immediate  aid  of  men,  he  re- 
plied, that  he  had  a  very  different  matter  in  hand,  for  he 
was  fully  employed  in  settling  the  order  of  a  mystery— in 
hanmtrof  Ood. 

Mr  Strutt  in  his  <  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  En- 
glish,' has  given  a  description  of  the  stage  in  England 
when  mysteries  were  the  only  theatrical  performances. 
Vol.  iii,  p  ISO. 

<  In  the  early  dawn  of  literature,  and  when  the  sacred 
mysteries  were  the  only  theatrical  performances,  what  is 
now  called  the  stage  did  then  consist  of  three  several 
platforms,  or  stages  raised  one  above  another.    On  the 
uppermost  sat  the  Pater  Ccdeali*f  surrounded  with  his 
Angels ;  on  the  second  appeared  the  Holy  Saints,  and 
^onfied  men ;  and  the  last  and  lowest  was  occupied  by 
mere  men  who  had  not  yet  passed  from  this  transitory  life 
to  the  regions  of  eternity.    On  one  side  of  this  lowest 
platform  was  the  resemblance  of  a  dark  pitchy  cavern 
from  whence  issued  appearance  of  fire  and  flames :  and 
when  it  was  necessary,  the  audience  were  treated  with 
hideous  yellings  and  noises  as  imitative  of  the  bowlings  and 
cries  of  the  wretched  souls  tormented  b^  the  relentless  de- 
mons. From  this  yawning  cave  the  devils  themselves  oon- 
stantlT  ascended  to  delight  and  to  instruct  the  spectators : 
—to  delight,  because  they  were  usually  the  greatest  je»> 
ters  and  buflbons  that  then  appeared  ;  and  to  instruct,  for 
that  they  treated  the  wretched  mortals  who  were  delivered 
to  them  with  the  utmost  cruelty,  warning  thereby  all  men 
carefully  to  avoid  the  falling  into  the  clutches  of  such  har^ 
dened  and  remorseless  spirits.'    An  anecdote  relatiM  to 
an  English  mystery  presents  a  curious  specimen  or  the 
manners  of  our  country,  which  then  could  admit  of  such  a 
representation ;  the  simplicity,  if  not  the  libertinism  of  the 
a^e  was  great.  '  A  play  was  acted  in  one  of  the  principal 
aties  of  England,  under  the  direction  of  the  tradmg  com- 
panies of  that  city,  before  a  numerous  assembly  of  both 
sexes,  wherein  Adam  and  Eve  appeared  on  the  stage  en- 
tirely naked,  performed  their  whole  part  in  the  representa- 
doB  of  Eden,  to  the  terprat's  temptatko,  to  the  eating  of 


the  forbidden  fruit,  the  perceiving  of,  and  conversing  about 
their  nakedness,  and  to  the  supplying  of  fig-leaves  to 
cover  it.*  Warton  observes  they  had  the  authority  of 
scripture  for  such  a  representation,  and  they  gave  matters 
just  as  they  found  them  in  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis. 
The  following  article  will  afford  the  reader  a  specimen  of 
an  Elegant  Morality, 

LOTS  Aim  roLLTi  iir  ARciszrr  moralxtt. 


Louise 
her 

however  displayed  the  fascination  of  classical  learning, 
ami  a  vein  of  vernacular  poetry  refined  and  fanciful.— 
To  accomplishments  so  rarious  she  added  the  singular  one 
of  distinguishing  herself  by  a  military  spirit,  and  was  nick- 
named Captain  Louise.  She  was  a  fine  nder  and  a  fine 
lutauist.  she  presided  in  the  assembles  of  persons  of  litera- 
ture and  distinction :  married  to  a  rope-manufacturer,  she 
was  called  La  belle  Cordiert^  and  her  name  is  still  perpet- 
uated by  that  of  the  street  she  lived  in.  Her  anagram 
was  Belle  a  Soy, —But  she  was  belU  also  for  others.  Her 
Morale  in  one  point  were  not  correct,  but  her  taste  was 
never  gross:  the  ashes  of  her  perishable  grams  may  pre- 
serve themselves  sacred  from  our  severity ;  but  the  pro- 
ductions of  her  genius  may  still  delight. 

Her  Morality  entitled  *Debat  de  Folie  et  d'Amour^ 
The  contest  of  Love  and  FoUy,*  is  divided  mto  five  parts, 
and  contains  sii  mythological  or  allegorical  personages.— 
This  division  resembles  our  fivo  acts,  which  soon  after 
the  publication  of  this  Morality,  became  generally  pra«^ 

In  the  first  part,  Lave  and  F^Uy  arrive  at  the  same  mo- 
ment at  the  gate  of  Jupiter's  palace,  to  a  festival  to  which 
he  had  invited  the  Gods.  FoUy  observing  Xiovs  just  going 
to  step  in  at  the  hall  of  the  festival,  pushed  him  away  and 
entered  in  first.  Love  u  enraged,  but  FWy  insists  on  her 
precedency.  JLove,  perceiving  there  was  no  reasoniiig 
with  FoUy^  bends  his  now  and  shoots  an  arrow ;  but  she 
baflied  his  attempt  by  rendering  herself  invisible.  She  in 
her  turn  becomes  (urious,  falls  on  the  boy,  tearing  out 
his  eyes,  and  then  covers  them  with  a  bandage  which 
could  not  be  taken  off. 

In  the  second  part.  Love,  m  despair  for  having  lost  his 
sight,  implores  the  assistance  of  his  mother ;  she  tries  in 
vam  to  undo  the  magic  fillet ;  the  knots  are  never  to  be 
united! 

In  the  third  part,  Venus  presents  herself  at  the  foot  of 
the  throne  of  Jupiter  to  complain  of  the  outrage  committed 
hr  FoUy  on  her  son.  Jupiter  commands  Fhay  to  appear. 
S*he  replies,  that  though  she  has  reasons  to  justify  herself, 
she  will  not  venture  to  plead  her  cause,  as  she  is  apt  to 
speak  too  much,  or  omit  what  was  material.  FoUy  asks 
for  a  counsellor,  and  chooses  Mercury ;  AdoUo  is  selec- 
ted by  Venus.  The  fourth  pprt  consists  ora  long  disser- 
tation between  Jupiter  and  Love,  on  the  manner  wlovin|. 
Love  advises  Jupiter,  if  he  wishes  to  taste  of  truest  happi- 
ness, to  descend  on  earth,  to  lay  down  all  his  majesty  and 
pomp ;  and,  in  the  figure  of  a  mere  mortal,  to  seek  to  pive 
pleasure  to  some  beautiful  maiden :  *  Then  wilt  thou  feel 
^uite  another  contentment  than  that  thou  hast  hitherto  en- 
joyed :  instead  of  a  single  pleasure  it  will  be  doubled':  for 
there  is  as  much  pleasure  to  be  loved  as  to  love.'  Jupiter 
a;erees  that  this  may  be  true,  but  he  thinks  that  to  attain  to 
this  requires  too  much  time,  too  much  trouble,  too  many 
attentions,— and  that  after  all  it  is  not  worth  the:n ! 

In  the  fifth  part,  Apollo,  the  advocate  for  Venus,  in  a 
long  pleading  demands  justice  against  F\Aly.  Tbe  Gods, 
seduced  by  his  eloquence,  show  by  their  indignation  that 
they  would  condemn  FaUy  without  hearing  her  advocate 
Mercury.  But  Jupiter  commands  silence,  and  Mercury 
replies.  His  pleading  is  as  Ions  as  the  adverse  partr's, 
and  his  arguments  in  favour  of /b%  are  so  plausible,  mat 
when  he  concludes  his  address,  the  gods  are  divided  in 
opinion ;  some  espouse  the  cause  of  JLooe,  and  some  that 
of  FbUy,  Jupiter,  after  trying  in  vain  to  make  them  agree 
together,  pronounces  this  awu^  :— 

*  On  account  of  the  difficulty  and  importance  of  your  dis- 
putes and  the  diversity  of  your  opmions,  we  have  suspend- 
ed your  contest  from  this  day  to  three  times  seven  times 
nine  centuries.  In  the  mean  time  we  command  you  to 
live  amicably  toffether,  without  injuring  one  another. 
Fdly  shall  lead  Lave,  and  take  him  wnithersoever  he 
pleases ;  and  when  restored  to  his  sight,  after  conr ulting 
the  Fates,  sentence  shall  be  pronounced.*. 
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Many  beaadiui  oooceptiaa*  are  scattared  in  this  elegant 
OMrality.  It  haa  giren  birih  to  tubaequent  imitaliooa ;  it 
was  too  original  and  |>layfiil  an  idea  not  to  be  appropriated 
by  the  peers.  To  this  morality  we  perhaps  owo  the  pan^ 
CTiic  otFolhf  by  Erasmus,  and  the  Lom  and  #U^  of  La 


■^ontame. 


KELXaiOUS  ROUTKLLKTTXS. 


I  shall  notice  a  class  of  very  siniular  works,  in  which 
the  spirit  of  romance  has  been  called  in  to  render  religion 
more  atiractire  to  certain  heated  imaginadoos. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  wms  publiuied  a  Utile  book  of 
praytn,  accompanied  by  Jiguretf  both  of  a  very  nncoai- 
mon  nature  for  a  religious  publication.  It  offers  too  ca~ 
rious  objects  to  pus  over  in  silence.  It  is  entitled  HortU' 
Uu  Anima  cum  OrathmeuiiM  aluptiimt  mtptraddi^  fum  in 
prioribua  ZJUnia  non  kabentur. 

It  is  a  small  octavo  en  leUrei  Gclhiqwf  printed  by  John 
Grunninger,  1500.  *  A  garden/  says  the  author,  *  which 
abounds  wiih  flowers  for  the  pleasure  of  the  soul  /  but 
Marchand  tells  us  they  are  full  of  poison. 

In  spite  of  hts  fine  promises,  the  chief  part  of  these  medtia- 
tions  are  as  puerile  as  they  are  superstitious.  This  we 
might  excuse,  because  the  ignorance  and  superstition  of 
the  times  allowed  such  things ;  but  ihe^^wrei  which  ac- 
company the  work  are  to  be  condemned  in  ail  ages ;  one 
represents  Saint  Ursula  and  some  of  her  eleven  thousand 
virgins,  with  all  the  licentious  inventions  of  an  Aretine. 
What  strikes  the  ear  does  not  so  much  irritate  the  senses, 
observes  the  sage  Horace,  as  what  is  presented  in  ail  its 
nudity  to  the  eye.  One  of  these  designs  is  only  ridicu- 
lous :  David  is  represented  as  examining  Bathsheba  bath- 
ing, while  Cupid  hovering  round  him  throws  his  dart,  and 
with  a  malicious  smile  triumphs  in  his  success :  we  have 
had  many  gross  and  strange  desisns  like  this.  There  is 
a  laughable  picture  in  a  village  in  Holland,  in  which  Abra- 
ham appears  ready  to  sacrifice  his  son  Isaac  by  a  loaded 
blunderbuss  ;  but  bis  pious  intention  is  entirely  frustrated 
by  an  angel  urining  in  the  pan.  Something  similar  is  the 
design  of  another  painting,  in  which  the  Virgin  receives 
the  annunciation  of  the  an^el  Gabriel  with  a  hut;e  chaplet 
of  beads  tied  round  her  waist,  reading  her  own  offices,  and 
kneeling  before  a  crucifix ;  or,  like  another  happy  inven- 
tion to  be  seen  on  an  altar-piece  at  Worms,  in  which  the 
Virgin  throws  Jesus  in  the  hopper  of  a  mill,  while  from 
the  other  side  he  issues,  changed  into  little  morsels  of 
bread  with  which  the  priests  feast  the  people.  Matthison, 
a  modem  traveller,  describes  a  picture  in  a  church  at  Con- 
stance, called  the  Conception  of  the  holy  Virgin.  An  old 
nan  lies  on  a  cloud,  whence  he  darts 'out  a  vast  beam, 
which  passes  through  a  dove  hovering  just  below ;  at  the 
and  of  a  beam  appears  a  large  transparent  egg,  in  which 
egg  n  seen  a  chila  in  swaddling  clothes  with  a  glory  round 
it.  Mary  sits  leaning  in  an  arm  chair,  and  opens  her 
mooth  to  receive  the  egg. 

I  must  not  pass  unnoticed  in  this  article  a  production  as 
extravagant  in  its  design,  in  which  the  author  prided  him- 
■alf  on  discussing  three  thousand  questions  concerning  his 
favourite  lady  Mary. 

The  publication  now  adverted  to  was  not  presented  to 
the  wond  in  a  barbarous  age  and  in  a  barbarous  country, 
but  printed  at  Paris  in  166S.  It  bears  for  tide,  Det^e  Sal- 
vlaban  dei  Iklembret  Mcres  du  Corpa  dt  la  Glorinue 
Viergtt  Mere  de  Di^M.  That  is,  'A  Devout  Salutation 
of  the  Holy  Members  cf  the  Body  of  the  Glorious  Virgin 
of  the  Mother  of  God.'  It  was  printed  and  published  with 
an  approbation  and  privilege!  wnich  is  more  strange  than 
the  work  itself.  Valois  reprobates  it  in  these  just  terms  : 
'  What  would  Innocent  XI  have  done,  after  having  abol- 
ished the  shameful  OJUx  of  the  Ctmeention^  Indulgence, 
Ice,  if  he  had  seen  a  volume  in  which  the  impertinent  de- 
Totka  of  that  visionary  monk  caused  to  be  printed,  with 
permission  of  his  superiors.  Meditations  on  all  the  Parts 
of  the  Body  of  the  Holy  Virgin  ?  Relicion,  decency,  and 
good  aenae,  are  they  not  alike  wounded  by  such  an  extra- 
iragance  7*  In  the  Journal  dea  Soavans,  for  December 
170S,  I  find  a  specimen  of  these  srrfa/afiens.  They  have 
preaaived  the  moat  decent  ones,  in  which  this  fanatic 
nlotM  the  hmr  and  the  ears  of  the  hdy  Virgin. 

SahdadenUtikt 


*  I  salute  you,  charming  hair  of  Maria!    Rays 
ivstical  snn !   Lines  of  the  centre  and  drcmnien 


of  the 
nvsticat  snn :  tiines  ot  tne  centre  and  arcmnierence  of 
•B  created  perfection !  Veins  of  gold  of  the  mine  of  love ! 
ChaiM  of  the  priaoo  of  God !    Roou  of  the  tree  of  life ! 


Rivulets  of  the  fountain  of  Paradise !  Stnagaofthebosr 
of  charity !  Nets  that  caught  Jcaos,  andahafl  be  asod  ii 
the  huntuig<4iay  of  souls !' 

SaasUittkm  t»  the  JSan, 

<  I  salute  ye,  intelligent  ears  of  Maria!  ve  prca^Mto 
of  the  princes  of  the  poor !     Tribunal  for  ttieir  petiiaMt ; 
salvation  at  the  audience  of  the  miserable !    Univeraity  «l 
all  divine  wisdom !    Receivers  general  of  all  warda!    Te 
are  pierced  with  the  rings  of  our  chains;  yearef 
with  our  necessities !' 

The  images,  prints,  and  miniatnrefl,  with 
catholic  religion  has  occasion  to  decorate  its  splemfid ' 
monies,  have  frequently  been  nmsfiiated  to  the  pnippesa 
of  love:  they  have  bc«B  so  many  votive  offerings  wtNtby 
to  have  been  suspended  in  the  tempfe  of  Idalia.  Pope 
Alexander  VI  had  the  images  of  the  Virnn  snade  to  r8pc»> 
sent  some  of  his  mistresses ;  the  famous  Vanoaxa,  his  fi^ 
vourite,  was  placed  on  the  altar  c€  Santa  Maria  dd  F»> 
polo ;  aind  Julia  Famese  fiimished  a  subject  for  another 
Vurgin.  The  same  genius  of  |»ous  gallantly  also  rtrittit 
our  country.  The  statuaries  matte  the  queen  of  Hcotj 
III  a  model  for  the  fooe  of  the  Vircin  Maiy.  Hcame 
elsewhere  affirms,  that  the  Virgin  Mary  was  generally 
made  to  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  oueeoo  of  the  age, 
which,  no  doubt  produced  some  real  devotkn  in  me 
courtiers. 

The  praver-books  of  certain  pious 
ated  itith  tne  portraits  of  their  mvounte  i 
in  the  characters  of  saints,  and  even  of  the 
Jesus.  This  scandakMis  practice  was  particnlariy  Pfa^nb- 
lent  in  that  reign  of  debaocheiy  in  France,  when  Heaty 
III  held  the  reins  of  government  with  a  loooe  hand.  In  a 
missal  once  appertaining  to  the  oneen  of  Lewis  XII  may 
be  seen  a  mitred  ape,  giving  its  oenedictiao  to  a  man  nr^ 
strate  before  it ;  a  seen  reproach  to  the  clergy  of  that  day. 
Charles  V,  however  pious  that  enipetw  i3ectcd  to  be, 
had  a  missal  painted  (or  his  mistress  by  the  great  Albert 
Durer,  the  borders  of  which  are  crowded  with  extravagaat 
grotesques,  consisting  of  apes,  who  were  sometiBsea  ele- 
gantly sportive,  givmg  clysters  to  one  another,  aad  m 
many  much  more  ooensive  attitndes,  not  adapted  to 
heighten  the  piety  of  the  Royal  Mistress.  This  missal  baa 
two  French  verses  written  hy  the  Emperor  himeelf,  who 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  ashamed  of  his  present.  The 
Italiana  carried  this  taste  to  excess.  The  manners  of  ev 
country  were  more  rarely  tainted  with  diia  depforabk 
licentiousness,  although  I  have  obaerved  an  inaoeeat  tcft- 
dency  towards  it,  by  examining  the  iOmninated  manu- 
scripts of  our  ancient  metrical  romances :  while  we  admire 
the  rivid  colouring  of  these  qilendid  manuacnpts,  the  curi-> 
ous  observer  will  perceive  that  almoat  every  heraine  in 
represented  in  a  state  which  appears  incompatible  with  her 
reputation  for  chastity.  Most  of  these  wnrka  are,  I  b^ 
lieve,  of  French  origin. 

A  good  supplement  mich:  be  formed  to  relipoua  inde* 
ccncics  from  tne  Golden  Legend,  which  aboanda  in  theas. 
Henry  Stephens's  Apology  for  Herodotus  might  be  likcK 
wise  consulted  with  efiect  for  the  same  poqioee.  There 
is  a  siory  of  St  Mary  the  Egyptian,  who  was  perhaps  a 
looser  liver  than  Mary  Magdalen ;  for  not  being  able  to 
pay  for  her  passac e  to  Jerusalem,  whether  she  waa  going 
to  adore  the  holy  cross  and  sepulchre,  in  despair  die 
thought  of  an  expMient  in  lieu  of  payment  tothe  forfyssaa, 
which  required  at  least  going  twice,  inatead  of  <»ce,  to 
Jerusalem  as  a  penitentia!  pilgrimage.  This  anecdote 
presents  the  genuine  character  of  certain  ileeslsBS,  who 
would  have  formed  accomplished  meihodiata. 

Melchior  Inchofier,  a  Jesuit  pubfished  a  book  to  vinfr 
cate  the  miracle  of  a  LeUer  which  the  Virgin  Marr  had 
addressed  to  the  citizens  of  Messina :  when  Naudi 
brought  him  positive  proofo  of  its  evident  forgery,  Incho6er 
Ingenuously  ctmfessed  that  he  knew  it  was  an  impoacure, 
but  that  he  had  done  it  by  the  oniers  of  bissvpmsrs. 

This  same  Utter  of  the  Virsin  Mary  was  like  a  iIsmn 
tion  made  to  her  by  Louis  the  eteveuth  of  ChsmMrceanQr 
of  Boul^ne,  retaining,  however,  for  hU  ems  aae  the  rev^ 
nme$ !  This  solemn  act  beara  the  date  of  the  year  1478| 
and  is  entitled  *  Conveyance  of  Louis  the  eleventh  to  the 
Virgin  of  Boulogne  of  the  right  and  title  cf  the  fief  and 
homage  of  the  county  of  Boofone,  which  b  beU  by  the 
Count  of  Saint  Pol,  to  render  a  ndthfiil  acoooBt  before  the 
image  of  the  said  lady.' 

Maria  Agreda,  a  religtooa  visiooaiy,  wrote  the  Lift  ff 
the  Virgm,    She  infoniDB  oa  that  aha  raMted  the  ca»- 
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niUdt  of  GKnI  and  the  holy  Mary  till  the  year  1637,  when  { 
■be  began  to  compose  thia  cunons  rhapsody.  When  she 
had  finished  thia  original  producti<»i,  her  coofeMor  advbed 
her  to  bum  it ;  ehe  obeyed.  Her  friends,  howerer,  who 
did  not  think  her  less  inapired  than  she  informed  them  she 
was,  ad?ised  her  to  re-write  the  work.  When  printed  it 
apread  rapidly  from  country  to  country :  new  editions  ap- 
peared at  LiHK>Q)  Madrid,  Perpignan,  and  Antwerp.  It 
was  the  rose  of  Sharon  for  thoae  dimatei.  There  are  so 
many  {nous  absurdities  in  this  book  which  were  found  to  give 
■och  pleasure  to  the  devout^  that  it  was  solemnly  honoured 
with  the  censure  of  the  Sorbonne ;  and  it  spread  the  more ! 

The  head  of  this  lady  was  quite  turned  oy  her  religion. 
In  the  first  six  chapters  she  relates  the  visions  of  the  vir- 
mn,  which  induced  her  to  write  her  own  life.  She  begins 
tne  history  a6  one,  as  it  may  be  expressed  ;  for  she  lias 
formed  a  narrative  of  what  passed  during  the  nine  months 
in  which  the  Virgin  was  confined  in  the  womb  of  her  mo- 
ther St  Anne.  AAer  the  birth  of  Mary  she  received  an 
au^entation  of  angelic  guards :  we  have  several  conver- 
sations which  Gh)d  held  with  the  Virgin  during  the  first 
eighteen  months  after  her  birth.  And  it  is  in  this  manner 
■he  formed  a  drcutaiing  novel,  which  delighted  the  female 
devotees  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  worship  paid  to  the  Virgin  Mary  in  Spain  and 
Italy  exceeds  that  which  b  given  to  the  Son  or  tho  Father. 
When  they  pray  to  Mary,  their  imaf^ination  pictures  a 
beauiiiiil  woman,  they  reafly  feel  a  poMrion ;  while  Jesus  is 
only  renrded  as  a  ^andK'io,  or  infant  at  the  breast,  and 
the  Fwier  is  hardly  ever  recollected ;  but  the  Madoua,  la 
Stnhoraf  la  Mana  Santa,  while  she  inspires  their  re- 
Ugioas  inclinations,  is  a  mistress  to  those  who  have  none. 

Of  similar  works  there  exists  an  entire  race,  and  the 
libraries  of  the  curious  may  yet  preserve  a  shelf  of  these 
ivligioua  nauvellellet.  The  Jesuits  were  the  usual  authors 
of  these  rhapsodies.  I  find  an  account  of  a  book  which 
pretends  to  aeecribe  what  passes  in  Paradise.  A  Span- 
lah  Jesuit  published  at  Salamanca  a  volume  in  folio,  1862, 
entitled  JSnmyreUagia.  He  dwells  with  great  complai- 
■eney  upon  tne  joys  of  the  celestial  abode ;  there  always 
will  be  music  m' heaven  wiih  material  instruments  as 
oar  ears  are  already  accustomed  to;  otherwise  he 
thinks  the  celestial  music  would  not  be  music  for  u« ! — 
But  another  Jesuit  is  more  particular  in  his  accounts. 
He  positively  assures  us  that  we  shall  experience  a 
supreme  pleasure  in  kissmg  and  embracing  the  bodies 
of  the  blessed;  they  will  bathe  in  the  presence  of  each 
other,  and  for  this  purpose  there  are  most  agreeable 
baths  in  which  we  shall  swim  like  fish ;  that  we  shall  all 
warble  as  sweetly  as  larks  and  nightingales ;  that  the  an- 
geb  will  dress  themselves  in  female  habits,  their  hair 
curled^  wearing  petticoats  and  fardincales,  and  with  the 
6neet  Imen ;  that  men  and  women  win  amuse  themselves 
in  masquerades,  feasts  and  balls. — Women  will  sing  more 
agreeably  than  men  to  exalt  these  entertainments,  and 
at  the  resurrection  will  have  more  luxuriant  tresses,  oma- 
BMDted  with  ribbons  and  head-dresses  as  in  this  life ! 

Such  were  the  books  once  so  devoutly  studied,  and  which 
4oiit)eas  were  often  titerally  underatooid.  How  very  bold 
most  the  minds  of  the  Jesuits  have  been,  and  how  very 


pietiireeqiie  and  impassioned  pencil  is  employed  by  the 
modem  Apoetles  of  Mysticism— the  Swedenburghiaas,— 
the  Moravuas,  the  Methodists ! 

I  find  an  account  of  another  book  of  this  class,  ridiculous 
eaoogh  to  be  noticed.  It  has  for  title,  <  The  Spiritual 
Kaleiidar,  compoaed  of  as  many  Madrigals  or  sonnets  and 
BpigraoM  as  there  are  days  in  the  year;  written  for  the 
consolation  of  the  pious  and  the  cunons.  By  father  G. 
Oortade.  Austin  Preacher  at  Bayonne,  16^/  To  give  a 
notion  or  this  nngular  collection  take  an  Epigram  addres- 
■ed  to  a  Jesuit,  who  young  as  he  was,  useo  to  put  0pm 
wider  klMthirt  to  mortify  the  outer^man !  The  Kalendar- 
poeC  Ihu  gives  a  point  to  these  spurs : 

n  ne  pourra  done  plus  ni  mer  ni  hennir 
80ns  le  mde  Eperon  dont  tu  Ads  son  soppUce  j 

Qni  vH  Jamate  tei  artifice, 
iDe  pfcjner  on  cheval  pour  le  mieuz  retenir  I 

HUMBLY  IMITATXD. 

Tear  body  no  more  will  neigh  and  will  kick, 
The  point  of  the  spur  muse  eternally  mkk ; 

Whoever  contrived  a  thhig  wUh  such  skill ; 
T6  kesp  sporrinc  a  horse  to  make  bfan  stand  ttlll ! 

No.  4. 


One  of  the  most  extravagant  works  projected  on  the 
subject  of  the  Virgin  Mary  appears  to  be  the  foliowing  one. 
The  prior  of  a  conveut  in  Paris  had  reitcratcdiy  intreated 
Variilas  the  historian  to  examine  a  work  compoMd  by  one 
of  his  monks ;  and  of  which— not  being  himself  addicted 
to  letters — he  wished  to  be  governed  by  his  opinion.  Va- 
riilas at  length  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  the  prior:  and 
to  regale  the  cniic,  ihey  laid  on  two  tables  for  ois  inspec- 
tion seven  enormous  volumes  in  folio! 

This  rather  disheartened  our  reviewer :  but  greater  was 
his  astonishment,  when,  having  opened  the  first  volume, 
he  found  its  title  to  be  Sutnma  j}ci-para ;  and  as  Saint 
Thomas  had  made  a  Sum,  or  System  of  Theolo^,  so 
our  monk  had  formed  a  Sywiem  of  the  Ftr^'n  /  He  imme- 
diately comprehended  the  design  of  our  good  father,  who 
had  laboured  on  this  work  full  thirty  years,  and  who  boast- 
ed ho  had  treated  the  Three  Thoutand  Cluestions  con- 
cerning the  Virgin ;  of  which  he  flattered  himself  not  a 
single  mie  had  ever  yet  been  imagined  by  any  one  but  bun- 
self! 

Perhaps  a  more  extraordinary  design  was  nev«r  known. 
Variihu,  pressed  to  give  his  judgment  on  this  work,  ad- 
vised the  prior  with  great  prudence  and  good  nature  td 
arouse  the  honest  old  monk  with  the  hope  of  printing  Uiese 
seven  folios,  but  always  to  start  some  new  difficulties ;  fur 
it  would  be  inhuman  to  give  so  deep  a  chagrin  to  a  man 
who  had  reached  his  74ih  year,  as  to  inform  him  of  the 
nature  of  his  favourite  occupations ;  and  that  after  his 
death,  he  should  throw  the  seven  folios  into  the  fire. 

*  CRITICAL  SAOACITY,'  AND  '  HAPPY  COHJECTU&IC ;'  OA, 
BElfTLEY's  MILTOV. 

Beniley.  long  to  wrangling  schools  confined. 

And  bui  by  books  acquainted  with  manUnd  ■ 
To  Milton  lending  sense,  to  Horace  wit, 
He  makes  them  write,  what  never  poet  writ. 

Dt  Bentley's  edition  of  our  Enelish  Homer  is  sufficient, 
ly  known  by  name.  As  it  stands  a  terryfying  beacon  to 
conjectural  criticism,  I  shall  just  notice  some  ch  those  vio- 
lations which  the  learned  critic  ventures  to  commit  with 
all  tho  arrogance  of  a  ^aKgor.  This  man  so  deeply  ver- 
sed in  ancient  learning  it  wiU  appear  was  destitute  of  taste 
and  genius  in  his  native  Itmguage. 

It  was  an  unfortunate  ingenuity  in  our  critic,  when,  to 
persuade  the  worid  of  the  necessity  of  his  edition,  1^ 
imagined  a  fictitious  editor  of  Milton's  Poems :  fi>r  it  was 
this  mgenuity  which  produced  all  his  absurdities.  As  it  is 
certain  that  the  blind  bard  emploved  an  amanuensis,  it 
was  not  improbable  that  many  wonts  of  similar  soimd,  out 
very  different  signification,  might  have  disfigured  the  poem ; 
but  our  Doctor  was  bold  enough  to  conjecture  that  this 
amanuensis  interpolated  whole  verses  of  his  own  compo- 
sition in  the  *  Paradise  Lost !'  HaviUjg  laid  down  this  fa^ 
tal  position,  all  the  consequences  of  his  folly  naturallv  fol- 
lowed it.  Yet  if  we  must  conjecture,  the  more  prcoahle 
one  will  be,  that  Milton,  who  was  never  careless  of  his 
future  fame,  had  his  poem  read  to  him  after  it  had  been 
published.  The  first  edition  appeared  in  1667,  and  the 
second  in  1675  in  which  all  the  faults  of  the  former  edition 
are  continued.  By  these /ouft  the  Doctor  means  what  As 
considers  to  be  sucn :  for  we  shall  soon  see  that  his  *  Cii- 
nons  of  Criticism'  are  apocryphal. 

Bentley  says  that  he  will  etmply  the  want  of  manoseripts 
to  collate  (to  use  his  own  words)  by  his  own  *  Sagacity,' 
and  <  happy  Conjecture.' 

Milton,  after  the  conclusion  of  Satan's  ■peeeh  to  the 
fallen  angels,  proceeds  thus : 

1.  He  spake :  and  10  oonftrro  his  words  out  flew 

2.  BfUlions  of  flsming  eiwords,  drawn  fhmi  ths  thighs 
8.  Of  mighty  cherubim :  the  sudden  blaze 

4.  Far  round  illumined  hell:  highly  they  rag*d 

5.  Against  the  Highest ;  ana  fierce  wHh  grai^wd  arms 

6.  Clashed  on  their  sounding  shields  the  dhi  of  war, 

7.  Hurling  defiance  tow*rd  the  vault  of  Heaven. 

In  thia  passage,  which  is  as  perfect  as  human  wit  ota 
make,  tho  Doctor  alters  three  words.  In  the  second  Bae 
he  puts  blttdea  instead  of  sword:* ;  in  the  fifth,  he  puts  oworde 
instead  of  arms ;  and  m  the  last  line  he  prefers  viattt  to 
vaidt.  All  these  changes  are  so  many  defoBdationa  ofthe 
poem.  The  word  siooroi  is  far  more  poetical  than  blaiot, 
which  may  as  well  be  understood  ofkmvea  assioords.  *rhe 
word  arma,  the  generic  for  the  specific  term,  is  still  ■troag. 
er  and  nobler  than  tworda  ^  ana  the  beautiful  coeeeptioii 
of  vault,  which  is  always  indefinito  to.the  eye,  while  the 
tdidity  of  tooOt  woohi  Dut  meanly  describe  the  higlieat  ' 
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HeaTen,  gires  aa  idea  of  grandeiir  and  nM{|M^« 
MUtOD  wiitM,  book  i,  v.  63, 

No  tight,  but  rather  darkuMi  TWUe 
Berrod  only  to  dtacoTer  sighle  of  wo 

Perhapa  borrowed  from  Speawr: 

A  little  glooming  light,  much  like  a  ihade. 

Faerj  queen,  B.  i,  C.  i,  8c  I^ 

This  fine  expression  of  *  darkness  Tisible*  the  Doctor's 
critical  sagacity  has  thus  rendered  clearer  :f-~ 

*  No  light,  but  rather  a  transpicuous  gloom.* 

Again  oor  learned  critic  distinguishes  the  74th  line  of 
the  &8t  book— 

Aa  from  the  centre  thrice  to  the  utmost  pole, 

aa  '  a  vidoas  verse,'  and  therefore  with  *  happy  conject 
tnre,*  and  no  taste,  thrusts  in  an  entire  verse  of  his  own 
composition— 

*  Diamnce  which  to  express  all  measure  fails.* 

M''lton  isrites^ 

Our  torments  also  may  in  length  of  time 
Become  oor  elements. 

B.  U,  ver  874. 

Bentley  corrects, 

'  Then,  as  was  well  observd,  our  torments  may 
Become  our  elements. 

A  curious  instance  how  the  insertion  of  a  single  prosaic 
axpressiaii  turns  a  fine  verse  into  something  worse  than 
the  vilest  prose. 

To  conclude  with  one  more  instance  of  critical  emenda- 
tion :  Milton  says,  with  an  agreeable  turn  of  expression— 

8o  parted  they  ;  the  aogel  up  to  heaven, 
From  the  thick  shade }  and  Adam  to  his  bower. 

Benliey  '  conjectures'  thete  two  vwses  to  be  inaccurate, 
and  in  ueu  of  the  last  writes-^ 

*  Adsm  to  raninsie  on  paat  discourse.* 
And  then  our  erudite  critic  reascms  \  as  thus : 

After  the  conversation  between  the  angel  and  Adam  in 
the  bower,  it  may  be  well  presumed  that  our  first  parent 
waited  on  his  heavenly  guest  at  his  departure  to  some  little 
distance  from  it,  till  he  began  to  talie  bis  flight  towards 
heaven ;  aiKi  therefore  <  sagaciously'  thinks  that  the  poet 
could  not  with  proprietv  say  that  the  angel  parted  from  the 
thek  Aade,  that  is,  the  bower ^  to  go  to  heaven.  But  if 
Adam  attended  the  angel  no  farther  than  the  door  or  eiK 
trance  of  the  bower,  then  he  shrewdly  asks  *  How  Adam 
oould  return  to  his  bower  if  he  was  never  out  of  it?* 

Our  editor  has  made  above  a  thousand  similar  corre^ 
tioos  in  this  editkm  of  Milton !  Some  have  suspected  that 
the  same  kind  intention  which  prompted  Drvden  to  per- 
suade Creech  to  undertake  a  translation  of  llorace  influ- 
enced those  who  encouraged  our  Doctor,  in  thus  exercising 
his  <  sagacity*  and  *  happy  conjecture*  on  the  epic  of  Mil- 
lOB.  fie  is  one  of  those  l«*anDed  critics  who  have  happily 
*  ehiddated  their  author  into  obscurity  ;*  and  comes  nearest 
to  that  *  true  conjectural  critic*  whose  practice  a  Portu- 

Kese  satirist  so  greatly  admired ;  by  which  means  if  he 
only  followed  up  by  future  editors,  wo  might  have  that 
inunaculafce  edition,  m  which  little  or  nothing  abould  be 
found  of  the  original! 

I  have  coOected  these  few  instancea  as  not  uninterest- 
ng  to  men  of  taste  ;  they  may  oonvmce  us  that  a  scholar 
nmv  be  &niiliarised^  to  Greek  and  Latin,  though  a  stranger 
to  nis  vernacular  fiterature ;  and  that  a  verbal  critic  mav 
sometimes  be  suocessfiil  in  hb  attempts  on  a  sragie  leert^ 
thoujih  he  may  be  incapaUe  of  tastins  an  entin  aeuttnee. 
Let  A  also  remain  as  a  gibbet  cm  the  high  roads  of  litera- 
ture ;  that  <  ooojecUtral  critics*  as  they  pass  may  not  for- 
get the  ibfrfish  fate  of  Bentley. 

The  following  ejugram  appeared  on  this  occasion : — 

on  MILTOH's   EXKCUTIOmCR. 

Did  Hilton's  prose,  O  Charles !  thy  death  defend  ? 

A  (bxioos  foe,  unconsdoua,  proves  a  friend  : 

On  BCnton*a  verse  does  Bentley  comment  ?  know, 

A  weak  offidotis  friend  becomes  a  Ibe. 

WhOe  he  wooid  seem  his  aoihoTa  &me  to  further, 

ne  mmderous  critic  has  avenged  ihy  murder. 


It 


adoBowledged,  that  the  dassical  leanung  of  Dr 
wfg  ■ngidai'  ind  aoute.    But  the  prafoaid  erudi. 


Bwtky  wu  ■Bgidai' 


tion  of  words  is  frequently  foond  not  to  be  allied  to  tha 
sensibility  of  tasta,  and  far  lemosed  fimn  the  aidoor  af 
gMiius. 

A  jAMtmmm  mcnovAAT. 

When  L'Advocat  pablisfaed  his  concise  Bioprapliical 
DictionavT,  the  Jansenists,  the  Methodists  ot  Franea, 
oonndered  it  as  having  been  written  with  a  view  to  depre- 
ciate the  merit  of  thev  friends.  It  must  be  ackaowl^ed 
there  was  little  foundation  for  this  complaint ;  but  the  spoil 
of  party  is  soon  alarmed.  The  Abbe  Barral  undertook  a 
dictionary  devoted  to  their  cause.  In  this  labour  he  in- 
dulged, assisted  by  his  good  friends  the  Jansenists,  all  the 
inpetuoaity  and  acertii^  of  a  splenetic  adversary.  The 
abM  was,  however,  an  able  writer ;  lus  anecdotes  are  ■»• 
mvauM  and  well  chosen  ;  and  his  rtyle  is  rapid  and  fismm 
ing.  The  work  bean  for  title  *  Dirtionnaire  Hisloni|ue, 
Lttteraire,  et  Critique  desHommes  Ceiebres,'  C  vols.  6  vo. 
1759.  It  is  no  unosefid  speculation  to  observe  in  what 
manner  a  &ction  re|Mresents  those  who  have  not  been  lla 
favourites ;  for  this  purpose  I  seleet  the  charactera  of  Fen. 
elon,  Granmer,  and  Luther. 

In  their  article  of  Fenelon  they  write, — 'He  composed 
for  the  instruction  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  Anion,  and 
Berry,  several  works,  amongst  othera  the  Telntiaains.  A 
singular  book,  which  partakes  at  once  of  the  character  of 
a  romance,  and  of  a  poem,  and  which  substitutes  a  pro- 
saic cadence  for  versification.  But  several  luscious  pio 
tures  would  not  lead  us  to  suspect  that  this  book  issued 
firom  the  pen  of  a  sacred  minister  for  the  education  of  a 
prince;  and  what  we  are  told  by  a  &mous  poet  is  not  im- 
probable, that  Fenelon  did  not  compose  it  at  court,  but 
that  it  is  the  fraks  of  his  retreat  ha  his  diocese.  And  in- 
deed the  amours  of  Calypso  and  Eucharis  sbooM  not  be 
the  first  lessons  that  a  mmisier  shooU  give  his  acholara; 
and  beskies,  the  fine  moral  sMXima  which  the  author  aW 
tributes  to  the  Pagan  divinities  are  not  well  placed  in  thek 
mouth.  Is  not  this  rendering  homage  to  the  demons  of  the 
great  truths  which  we  receive  from  the  (3on>el,  and  to  de- 
spoil J.  C.  to  render  respectable  the  annihilated  gods  of 
paganism?— -This  prelate  was  a  wretched  diviae,  mors 
familiar  with  the  lignt  of  profrno  authon  than  with  that  of 
the  fathers  of  the  diorch.  I%elipaiux  has  pven  us  in  baa 
narrative  of  *  Quietism,*  the  portrait  of  the  friend  of  Ma- 
dame Guvon.  This  archbishop  has  a  lively  genius,  artfid, 
and  supple,  which  can  flatter  and  dissimulate  if  ever  any 
could.  Seduced  by  a  woman,  he  was  solicitous  to  apnmd 
hb  seduction.  He  joined  to  the  politeness  and  elegance  of 
conversation  a  modest  air,  whico  rendered  him  amiable. 
He  spoke  of  spirituality  with  the  expression  and  the  en- 
*Jiutiasm  of  a  prophet ;  with  such  talents  he  flattered  hha- 
self  that  every  thing  would  yield  to  him.' 

In  this  work  the  Protestants,  particulariy  the  first  re- 
formers, find  no  quarter ;  and  thus  viraleatiy  their  rabid 
Catholicism  exults  over  the  unhappy  end  of  Thomas  Cran- 
mer,  the  first  protestant  ardibisbop. 

*  Thomas  Cranmer  married  the  sister  of  Oriander.  As 
Henry  YIII  detested  married  priests,  Cranmer  kept  this 
second  msrriafe  in  profound  secrecy.  This  action  serves 
to  show  the  diaracter  of  this  great  reformer,  who  is  the 
hero  of  Burnet,  whose  history  is  so  much  esteemed  in  En- 
gland. What  blindness  to  suppose  him  an  Alhanarius  who 
was  at  once  a  Lutheran  secretly  married,  a  consecrated 
archbishop  under  the  Roman  pontiff,  whose  power  he  de- 
tested, saying  the  mass  in  which  he  did  not  befiere,  and 
granting  a  power  to  say  it !  The  diviae  vengeance  bursft 
on  this  sycophantic  courtier,  who  had  always  prostituted 
his  cottsaence  to  his  fortune.' 

Their  character  of  Luther  is  quite  Lutheran  in  one 
sense,  for  Luther  was  himself  a  stranger  to  moderate 
strictures. 

*  The  furious  Luther,  perceiving  himself  assisted  by  the 
credit  of  several  princes,  broke  loose  SAinst  the  churdi  with 
the  most  inveterate  rage,  and  rang  the  most  terrible  alarm 
against  the  pope.  According  to  nim  we  should  have  a^ 
fire  to  every  thmg,  and  reduced  to  one  heap  of  ashes  the 
pope  and  the  princes  who  su|^M»ted  lum.  Nothing  equals 
the  rage  of  ttus  phrenetic  man,  who  was  not  satisfied  with 
exhaling  his  fiiry  in  horrid  dedsmations,  but  who  was  for 

Ktting  aU  in  practice.  He  raised  his  excesses  to  the 
ight  by  inveiching  against  the  vow  of  chastity,  %bA  m 
marrying  publicly  Catherine  de  Bore,  a  nun,  whom  he  en- 
ticed with  eight  othera  frmn  their  convents.  He  had  pre- 
pared themimis  of  the  people  lor  this  infomoos  proceeding 
by  a  treatise  which  be  entitled  *  Bxamplea  of  the  PapisU 
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eal  Doctrine  and  Theology,'  in  which  he  oondemM  the  i 
praises  which  all  the  saints  had  given  to  continence.    He 
died  at  length  quietly  enough,  in  1646,  at  Islehen,  his 
eountry-place :— ^slod  reserrmg  the  terrible  effects  of  his 
vengeance  to  another  life.' 
Cranmer,  who  perished  at  the  stake,  these  fanatic  reli- 

E'onists  proclaim  as  an  example  of  *  di?ine  vengeance ;' 
It  Luther,  the  true  parent  of  the  Reibrmatioh,  'died 
qvietly  enough  at  Isleben  :*  this  must  have  puzzled  their 
mode  of  reasoning ;  but  they  extricate  themselves  out  of 
the  dilemma  by  the  usual  way.  Their  curses  are  never 
what  the  lawyers  call  <  lapsed  legacies.' 

MAHUSCUPTS  AITD  BOOKH. 

It  would  be  no  uninteresting  literary  speculation  to  de- 
scribe the  difficulties  which  some  of  our  most  favourite 
works  encountered  in  their  manuscript  state,  and  even 
after  they  had  passed  through  the  press.  Sterne,  when  he 
had  finished  his  first  and  second  volumes  of  Tristram 
Shandy,  offered  them  to  a  bookseller  at  York  for  fifty 
pounds ;  but  was  refused :  he  came  to  (own  with  his  mss  ; 
and  be  and  Robert  Dodsley  agreed  in  a  manner  of  which 
neither  repented. 

The  Rosciade,  with  all  its  merit,  lay  for  a  considerable 
time  in  a  dormant  state,  till  Churchill  and  his  publisher 
became  impatient,  ami  almost  hopeless  of  success. — 
Bum's  Justice  was  disposed  of  by  its  author,  who  was 
weary  of  soliciting  booksellers  to  purchase  the  ms  for  a 
trifle,  and  which  now  yields  an  annual  income.  Collins 
hurnt  his  odes  before  the  door  of  his  publisher.— The  pub- 
lication of  Dr  Blair's  Sermons  was  refused  by  Stranan, 
and  the  *  Essay  on  the  Immutability  of  Truth,'  by  Dr 
Beattie,  could  find  no  publisher,  and  was  printed  by  two 
friendb  of  the  author,  at  their  joint  expense. 

*  The  sermon  in  Tristam  Sandy^  (says  Sterne,  in  his 
preface  to  his  Sermons)  *  was  printed  by  itself  some  years 
ago,  but  could  find  neither  purcnasers  nor  readers.'  When 
il  was  inserted  in  his  eccentric  work,  it  met  with  a  most 
favourable  reception,  and  occasioned  the  others  to  be  co^ 
lected. 

Joseph  Warton  writes.  <  When  Gray  published  his  ex- 
quisite Ode  on  Eton  Colleee,  his  first  publication,  little 
notice  was  taken  of  it.'  The  Polyeucte  of  Corneille, 
which  is  now  accounted  to  be  his  master-piece,  when  he 
read  it  to  the  literary  assombly  held  at  the  Hotcd  de  Ram- 
bouillet,  was  not  approved,  v  otture  came  the  next  day, 
and  in  gentle  terms  acquainted  him  with  the  unfavourable 
opinion  of  the  critics.  Such  ill  judges  wore  then  the  most 
fuhionaUe  wits  of  France. 

It  was  with  great  difliculty  that  MrsCentlivre  could  get 
her  '  Busy  Body'  performed.  Wilks  threw  down  hia  part 
with  an  oath  of  detestation :  our  comic  authoress  fell  on  her 
knees  and  wept.— Her  tears,  and  not  her  wit,  prevailed. 

A  pamphlet  published  in  the  year  17S8,  entitled  *  A  letter 
to  the  Society  of  Booksellers,  on  the  Method  of  forming  a 
true  Judgment  of  the  Manuscripts  of  Authors,'  contains 
some  curious  literary  intelligence,  and  is  as  follows  :— 

*  We  have  known  books,  says  our  writer,  <  that  in  the 
lis  have  been  damned,  as  well  as  others  which  seemed  tn 
be  so,  mnce,  after  their  appearance  in  the  world,  they  have 
often  lain  by  neglected.  Witness  the  "  Paradise  Lost"  of 
the  famous  Muton,  and  the  Optics  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
which  last,  'tis  said,  had  no  character  jr  credit  here  till 
noticed  in  France.  "  The  Historical  Connection  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,"  by  Shuckford,  is  also  reported, 
to  have  been  seldom  inquired  after  for  about  a  twelve- 
month's time ;  however  it  made  a  shift,  though  not  with- 
out some  difficulty,  to  creep  up  to  a  second  edition,  and 
afterwards  even  to  a  thira.  And,  which  is  another  re- 
markable instance,  the  manuscript  of  Dr  Prideaux's 
"  Connection"  is  well  known  to  have  been  bandied  about 
inm  hand  to  hand,  among  several,  at  least  five  or  six  of 
the  most  eminent  booksellers,  during  the  space  of  at  least 
fwo  years,  to  no  purpose,  none  of  them  undertaking  to 
print  that  excellent  worlc.  It  lay  in  obscurity,  till  Archdeacon 
Echard,  the  author's  friend,  strongly  recommended  it  to 
Tonson.  It  was  purchased,  and  the  publication  was  very 
successful.  Robinson  Crusoe's  manuscript  also  ran 
through  the  whole  trade,  nor  would  any  one  prmt  it,  though 
the  writer,  De  Foe,  was  in  good  repute  as  an  author. 
One  bodcseDer  at  last  not  remarkable  ior  his  discernment, 
but  for  his  speculative  turn,  engaged  in  this  publication. 
7W  bookseller  got  above  a  thousand  guineas  by  it ;  and 
the  booksellers  are  accumulating  money  every  hour  by 
editions  of  this  work  in  all  shapes.    The  un<(ertsker  of 


the  translation  of  Rapin,  after  a  very  ccmsiderable  port  of 
the  work  had  been  published,  was  not  a  little  dubious  of 
its  success,  and  was  suroogly  inclined  to  drop  the  design. 
It  proved  at  last  to  be  a  most  profitable  literary  adventtne. 
It  IS,  perhaps,  useful  to  record,  that  while  the  fine  com- 
positions (^  genius  and  the  elaborate  labours  of  erudition 
are  domned  to  encounter  these  obstacles  to  fame,  and 
never  are  but  slightly  remunerated,  works  of  another  d»* 
Bcription  are  ren^urded  in  tlie  most  princely  manner ;  at 
the  recent  sale  of  a  bookseller,  the  copyright  of  *  Vyse's 
Spelling-book'  was  sold  at  the  enormous  price  of  LZ^tOO ; 
with  an  annuity  of  60  guineas  to  the  author  I 

THE   TUHJUSH  SPY. 

Whatever  may  be  the  defects  of  tho  <  Turkish  Spy,'  the 
author  has  shown  one  uncommon  merit,  by  having  opened 
a  new  species  of  composition,  which  has  been  pursued  by 
other  writers  with  inferior  success,  if  we  except  the  charm- 
ing *  Persian  Letters'  of  Montesquieu.  Tne  *  Turkish 
Spy'  is  a  book  which  has  delighted  us  in  our  childhood,  and 
to  which  we  can  still  recur  with  pleasure.  But  its  in- 
genious author  is  unknown  to  three  parts  of  his  admirers. 

In  BosweU's  '  Life  of  Johnson'  is  this  dialogue  concerning 
the  writer  of  the  *  Turkish  Spy.'  *  B.  Pray,  Sir,  is  the 
"  Turicish  Sp)r"  a  genuine  book  ?  J.  No,  Sir.  Mrs  Man- 
ley  in  her  "  Life"  says,  that  her  father  wrote  the  two  /brat 
votumee;  and  in  another  book — ^^Dunton's  Life  and  £r- 
*rours,"  we  find  that  the  rest  was  written  by  one  SauH  at 
two  guineas  a  sheet,  under  the  direction  of  Ur  Midgeley.' 

I  do  not  know  on  what  authority  Mrs  Manley  advances 
that  her  father  was  the  author ;  but  this  lady  was  never 
nice  in  detailing  facts.  Dunton,  indeed,  gives  some  infor- 
mation in  a  very  loose  manner.  He  tells  us,  p.  242,  that 
it  is  probable,  by  reasons  which  he  msinuates.  that  one 
Braa$haWt  a  hackney  author,  was  the  writer  of  the  *  Turk- 
ish Spy.'  This  man  probably  was  engaged  by  Dr  Midge- 
ley  to  translate  the  volumes  as  they  appeared  at  the 
rate  of  40s  per  sheet.  On  the  whole,  all  this  proves,  at 
least,  how  little  the  author  was  known  while  the  volumes 
were  publishing,  and  that  he  is  as  little  kncwn  at  praeent  by 
the  extract  from  Bosweli. 

The  ingenious  writer  of  the  Turkish  Spy  is  John  Paul 
Marana,  an  Italian :  so  that  the  Turkish  Spy  is  just  as 
real  a  personage  as  Cid  Hamet,  from  whom  Cervantes 
says  he  had  his  '  History  of  Don  Quixote .'  Marana  had 
been  imprisoned  for  a  political  conspiracy ;  after  hb  re- 
lease he  retired  to  Monaco,  where  he  wrote  the  <  History 
of  the  Plot,'  which  is  said  to  be  valuable  for  many  curkMU 
particulars.  Marana  was  at  once  a  man  of  letters  and  of 
the  world.  He  had  l<mg  wished  to  reside  at  Paris ;  in  that 
assemblage  of  taste  and  luxury  hia  talents  procured  him 
patrons.  It  was  during  his  residence  there  that  ho  pro- 
duced his  <  Turkish  Spy.'  By  this  ingenious  contrivance 
he  gave  the  history  of  the  last  age.  He  discovers  a  rich 
memory,  and  a  lively  imagination ;  but  critics  have  said 
that  he'  touches  every  thing,  and  penetrates  nothing.  His 
first  three  volumes  greatly  pleased :  the  rest  are  inferior. 
Plutarch,  Seneca,  and  Pliny,  were  his  favourite  authors. 
He  lived  in  a  philosophical  mediocrity ;  and  in  the  last 
years  of  his  life  retired  to  his  native  country,  where  he  died 
m 1693. 

Charpentier  gave  the  first  particulars  of  this  ingeniotis 
man.  Even  in  his  time  the  volumes  were  read  as  they 
came  out,  while  its  author  remained  unknown.  Charpen- 
tier's  proof  of  the  author  is  indisputable ;  for  he  preserved 
tho  following  curious  certificate,  written  in  Marana's  own 
hand-writing. 

*  I,  the  under-written  John  Paul  Marana,  author  of  a 
manuscript  Italian  volume,  intituled,  *L*JS$ploratore  Tureo. 
tomo  terzOf*  acknowledge  that  Mr  Charpentier,  appointed 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  revise  the  said  manuscript,  has 
not  granted  me  his  certificate  for  printing  the  said  manu- 
script, but  on  condition  to  rescind  four  passages.  The  first 
begmning,  &c.  By  this  I  prombe  to  suppress  from  the 
said  manuscript  the  places  above  marked,  so  that  there 
shall  remain  no  vestige ;  since,  without  agreeing  to  this,  the 
said  certificate  would  not  have  been  granted  to  me  by  the 
said  Mr  Charpentier;  and  for  surety  of  the  above,  which 
I  acknowledge  to  be  true,  and  which  I  promise  punctually 
to  execute,  I  have  signed  the  present  writing.  Paris, 
28th  September,  1686. 

JoHir  PAtTL  Mahaha.* 

This  paper  serves  as  a  curious  instance  in  what  manaar 
the  censors  of  books  clipped  the  wings  of  genius  when  it 
was  found  too  daring  or  exrurdive. 
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TiwM  rMCtDdntB  of  tho  Censor  appear 
W  Manna  MtiM  primed  work.  Wefadn 
onaaBia 


to  be  marked 


muh  tbeee  words :  *  the  becimiiDg  of  thu  letter  is 
in  tlie  Italian  Haaalatiaii ;  tne  angmal  paper ' 


No  one  has  yet  taken  the  pains  to  ohserre  the  dates  of 
the  first  editions  of  the  French  and  the  Engfish  Turkish 
Spies,  which  would  sMCle  the  dispoted  origin.  It  appears 
hf  the  doeuaent  before  OS,  to  hare  been  oviflaaily  tordtm 
in  Ilahaau  but  probably  was  first  mMiahe^  m  French. 
Does  the  EngUih  Turkish  Spy  differ  froni  the  French  one  ? 


,  jOMSOir, 


AWD  SHAKSPBABB. 


The  characters  of  these  three  great  masters  of  Emrlish 
poetnr  are  sketched  by  Puller,  in  his  *  Worthies  of  Eng- 
land.' It  is  a  tilerary  morsel  that  must  not  be  passed  by. 
The  criticisms  of  those  who  lired  in  or  near  the  times  when 
amhois  flourished  merit  our  obser? ation.  They  sometimes 
elicit  a  ray  of  intelligence,  which  later  opinions  do  not  al- 
ways giro. 

He  obserres  on  Spenser — *  the  many  CkoMemamM  used 
(lor  I  will  not  say  aiected  by  hm)  are  jh'ought  by  the  igno- 
mm  to  be  McsuMes,  known  by  wt  learned  to  be  frraraer , 
10  his  book ;  which,  notwithstanding,  bad  been  more  aole- 
aUi,  if  BMre  conformed  to  our  modem  language.* 

On  Jonson.-— f  His  parts  were  not  so  ready  to  nm  iff 
fAnnsetoet,  as  able  to  answer  the  spur;  so  that  it  may  be 
iruly  said  of  him,  that  he  had  an  daharaU  wU,  wrought  out 
by  ms  own  industry.— >He  wouki  tit  nlent  in  learned  oom> 
pany,  and  suck  in  {bestdet  wine)  their  sereral  humours 
mto  his  (4»erration.  What  was  cr*  in  otherg,  he  was  able 
tnr^/hte  himself. 

'  He  was  paramount  in  the  dramatic  part  of  poetry,  and 
taught  the  stage  an  exact  conformity  lo  the  laws  of  co- 
memans.  Hb  comedies  were  abote  the  Volgt  (which 
are  omy  tickled  with  downright  obscenity),  and  took  not  so 
wdl  at  the  jSnt  atroke  as  at  the  nboundy  when  beheld  the 
second  time ;  yea,  they  will  enduro  reading  so  lon|[  as 
riiher  ingenuity  or  learning  are  fashionable  in  our  nation. 
If  hb  latter  be  not  so  spntefoi  and  rigorous  as  his  first 
jiieces,  wXi  that  are  old  will,  and  all  who  desire  to  be  oM 
shouU  excuse  him  therein. 

On  Shakspeare. — *  He  was  an  eminent  instance  of  the 
inlh  of  that  rale,  poela  non  >t,  sed  nosoter ;  one  is  not 
made,  but  born  a^oet.  Indeed  his  leommg-  was  but  reiy 
little ;  so  that  as  Cornidt  dianumda  are  not  polished  by  any 
lapidary,  but  are  pointed  and  smoothed,  eren  as  they  are 
taken  oat  of  the  earth,  so  Nature  itself  was  all  tfaie  art 
which  was  used  upon  him. 

a<  Many  were  the  wU-^ombata  betwixt  him  and  Ben  Jon- 
son,  wfaidi  two  I  behold  like  a  SpaxM  great  giJietm,  and 
an  JBngUak  mw^^f-^Dor.  Master  Jonmm  (like  the  former) 
budt  far  hicher  in  learning;  »olidj  but  daw  in  his  per- 
nces.  Skakapearet  with  an  English  man-o^war, 
in  tmOtf  lat  lignter  in  eailingy  couki  turn  with  all  £idet, 
and  take  adrantage  of  all  lotndt,  by  the  quickness  of  his 
wit  and  invention.' 

Had  these  *  Wit-combats,'  between  Shakspeare  and 
JoBSOB,  which  Fuller  notices,  been  chronicled  br  some 
ftitfafel  Beamdt  of  the  age,  our  literary  history  would  hare 
reeeired  an  interesting  accession.  A  letter  has  bt^n  pub- 
lished 1^  Dr  Berkenhtout  relating  to  an  erening's  conrer- 
sation  between  our  great  rind  bsrds,  and  AUeyn  the  actor. 
Peele,  a  dramatic  poet,  writes  to  his  friend  Marlow,  ano- 
ther poet.  Tho  Doctor  unfortunately  in  giring  this  copy 
did  not  recollect  his  authority. 
'Friend  Marlow, 

*  I  nerer  longed  for  thy  companye  more  than  last  night : 
we  were  all  very  merrye  at  the  Globe,  where  Ned  AUeyn 
dU  not  scruple  to  aftrme  pleasantly  to  thy  friend  Will, 
that  he  had  stolen  bis  speeche  about  the  qualityes  of  an 
aetor's  excellencre  in  Hamlet  his  Tragedye,  from  conrer- 
ntions  manyfoM  which  had  passed  oetween  them,  and 
opinyons  giren  by  Alleyn  touchinge  this  subject.  Shak- 
speare did  not  Uke  this  talk  in  good  sorts ;  but  Jonson  pm 
as  end  to  the  strife,  by  wittylie  remarking : — this  affaire 
anedeth  bo  contention:  you  stole  it  fi«n  r^ed  no  doubt; 
do  not  marrel ;  hare  yon  Bot  seea  him  act  times  out  of 


This  letter  is  not  genuine,  bm  one  of  those  ingc 
fergrries  which  the  late  George  Steerens  practised  on  the 
tttsraiy  antiquary ;  they  were  not  alwajrs  of  this  innocent 
It  has  boMi  freooently  quoted  as  an  original  doco-  , 
I  hare  preserred  it  as  an  example  of /jiCenvjr  fbr-  \ 


s».<..  and  the  danger  which  literary 
such  dangerous  practices. 

BBB  JOBSOB,  PBLTBAM,  ABB  BABIMLFH. 

Bob  JoBBon,  fike  most  cdebraled  wits, 
tunate  in  conciliating  the  aflections  of  his  brother 
He  certainly  possessed  a  great  share  of  aiiugance,  ai 
was  desirous  of  rating  the  realms  of  Parnaasns  w^ 
despotic  sceptre.    That  he  was  not  always  suctesaful 
his  theatrical  compontions,  is  erident  from  his   ~ 
their  title-page,  tbe  actors  and  the  public    In  this  he~ 
been  imitated  by  Fielding.    I  bare  coOected  the  fiilliiiii^g 
three  satiric  odes,  written  when  the  reception  of  hii  *iVs»- 
Inn^  or  The  light  Mtart*  waraily  exasperated  the 
ble  disposition  of  our  poet. 

He  printed  the  title  in  the  following  i 


*  New  /ka,  or  The  light  Hetat,  a  Comedy  no 
bnt  most  negligently  played  br  some,  the  Kmg's  w«*««., 
and  more  squeamishly  beheki  and  censured  bj  others,  iho 
King's  subjects,  1629.  Now  at  last  pet  at  liberty  lo  iho 
readers,  bis  Majesty's  senranis  and  subiectB,  to  be  jn^ged. 
1631.' 

At  the  end  of  the  play  he  pubUshed  the  IbDowinf  Ods, 
in  which  he  threatens  to  quit  the  stage  for  erer ;  and  tan 
at  once  a  Horace,  an  Anacreon,  and  a  IHndar. 

*  The  just  indignation  the  author  took  at  the  ndnarea^ 
sure  of  his  play,  begat  this  following  Ode  to  hhnseif; 

*  Come,  leare  the  loathed  stage. 

And  the  more  loathsome  age ; 
Where  pride  and  impudence  (in  fashion  knit) 

Usurp  the  chair  of  wit! 
fnditing  and  arraigning  eveiy  day 

Something  they  call  a  play. 
Let  their  fastidious,  ▼aine 
Commission  of  braine 
Run  on,  and  rage,  sweat,  censure,  and  ooBdemB ; 
They  were  not  made  for  thee,— less  thoo  fiir  thesk 

<  Say  that  thou  pour's!  them  wheat. 

And  they  will  acorns  eat ; 
'Twere  amply  fury,  still,  thyself  to  waste 

On  such  as  hare  no  taste ! 
To  offer  tbem  a  surfeit  of  pure  bread, 

Whose  appetites  are  dead ! 
No,  giro  tbem  graines  their  fill. 
Husks,  draff,  to  drink  and  swUl. 
If  they  lore  lees,  and  leare  the  lusty 
Enyy  them  ix>i  their  palate  with  the  i 


*  No  doubt  some  mouUy  tale 
Like  Pericles,^  and  stale 

As  the  shriere's  crusts,  and  nasty  as  his  fish* 

Scraps,  out  of  every  dish 
Thrown  forth,  and  rak't  into  the  rmnmoiMiA, 
May  keep  up  the  play-club ; 
There  sweepings  do  as  well 
As  the  best  order'd  meale. 
Foy  who  the  relish  of  these  guests  wiO  fit, 
Nms  set  them  biU  the  almes-basket  of  wit. 

'  And  much  good  do't  you  then, 
Brare  plush  and  relret  men 
Can  feed  on  oats,  and  safe  in  your  stage  clotfaas. 

Dare  quit,  upon  your  uaihes. 
The  stagers,  and  tbe  stage-wrights  too  (yoor  psais), 
Of  larding  your  large  ears 
With  their  foul  comic  socks. 
Wrought  upon  twenty  blocks  : 
Which,  if  they're  toro,  and  turn'd,  and  patch'd  eaoo^ 
The  gamesters  share  your  guilt,  and  you  their  staff. 

*    • 

*  Leare  things  so  prostitute, 
And  take  the  Aksnck  lute. 

Or  thyne  own  Horace,  or  Anacreon's  lyre ; 

Warm  thee  by  Pindar's  fire ; 
And,  tho*  thy  nerres  be  shtwdc,  and  blood  be  coU 
Ere  years  have  rasfle  thee  old, 
Strike  that  disdainful  heat 
Throughout,  to  their  defeat ; 
As  curious  foob,  and  envious  of  tliy  strain, 
May,  blushing,  swear  no  palsy's  m  thy  btaiB.t 

•  Thb  pby,  Lsngbeine  says,  to  wfkten  by  Shakapeart. 
f  H*  had  the  psl^  si  thai  tims 
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*Bat  wh6Dtli6T bear  thee  iiBg 
The  gloriM  or  thy  King, 
Ha  leal  to  God,  asd  bis  iust  awo  o'er  awn ; 

They  may  blood-ahaken  then, 
Feel  nich  a  fleah-quake  to  potaeH  their  powen, 
Ah  they  shall  cry  like  oun, 
In  found  of  peace,  or  wanh 
No  harp  ere  hit  the  ttani, 
la  tuningforth  the  acts  oThis  tweet  rai^n, 
And  raiamgChariea  his  chariot  'hove  hia  wain.' 

This  Maguterial  Ode,  as  Langbaine  caOs  it,  was  an- 
swered by  OiMA  FiaUham,  author  of  the  admirable  <  Re- 
solvea,'  who  has  written  with  great  satiric  acerbic  the 
retort  oourteoos.  His  character  of  this  poet  should  be 
attended  to:— 

•JnJnMoer  toOuOde,  Come  leave  the  loathed  Stagt, 4^" 

*  Come  leave  this  sawcy  way 

Of  baiting  those  that  pay 
Dear  for  the  sicht  of  your  dedming  wit : 

Tis  Known  it  is  not  fit 
That  a  sale  poet,  just  contempt  once  thrown. 
Should  cry  up  thus  his  own. 

I  wonder  by  what  dower, 

Or  patent,  you  had  power 
Fran  all  to  rape  a  judgment.    Let  *t  tuSce, 
Had  you  been  modest,  y'  ad  been  granted  wise. 

<  'Tii  known  you  can  do  well, 

And  tlkat  you  do  excell 
As  a  translator;  but  when  things  require 

A  genius,  and  fire, 
il^ot  kindled  neretofore  by  other  pains, 
As  ofl  y'ave  wanted  brains 

And  art  to  strike  the  white, 

As  you  have  levell'd  ri^t : 
Yet  if  men  vouch  not  things  apocryphal, 
You  bellow,  rave,  and  spatter  round  your  gall. 

Jug,  Pierce,  Peek,  Fly,*  and  all 

Tour  jests  so  nommal, 
Ate  things  so  (ar  beneath  an  able  brain, 

As  they  do  throw  a  stain 
Thro*  an  th'  unlikely  plot,  and  to  displease 

As  deep  as  rerides, 

Where  yet  there  is  not  laid 

Beifore  a  chamber-maid 
Discourse  so  weighM,f  as  might  have  serv'd  of  old 
For  schools,  when  they  of  love  and  valour  UM, 

*  Why  rage,  then?  when  the  show 

Should  judmnent  be,  and  know-| 
ledge,  there  are  pinsn  who  scorn  to  drudge 

For  stages,  yet  can  judge 
Not  only  poets'  looser  lines,  but  wits, 
And  all  their  perouisits ; 

A  gift  as  rich  as  hign 

Is  noble  poeeie ; 
Yet,  tho*  in  sport  it  be  for  King's  a  play, 
'Tis  next  mecbamcks'  when  it  works  for  pay. 

( Alceus  lute  had  none, 

Nor  loose  Anacreon 
E'er  taught  so  bold  assuming  of  the  bays 

When  they  desenrd  no  praise. 
To  rail  men  into  approbation 

Is  new  to  your's  alone : 

And  prospers  not :  for  know. 

Fame  is  as  coy,  as  vou 
Can  be  disdainful ;  and  who  dares  to  prove 
A  rape  on  her  shall  gather  soom,— not  love. 

( Leave  then,  this  humour  vain, 

And  this  more  humourous  strain. 
Where  seW^onceit,  and  choler  of  the  blood 

Sdi^  what  else  is  good : 
Then,  if  you  please  those  raptures  high  to  tondi, 

Whereof  you  boast  so  much : 

And  but  mrbear  your  crown 

Till  the  worid  puts  it  on : 

e  The  names  of  several  of  Jonaon's  Dramads  Fenmia. 
t  *  New  Inn,*  Act  Hi,  flcene  S^Aot  Iv,  Scene  4. 
i  This  break  was  porpoeely  designed  hv  the  poet,  to  expose 
Oal  awkwafd  one  bi  Ben's  third  acanra. 


No  doubt,  fion  all  you  may  amazement  draw» 
Since  braver  theme  no  Phcebus  ever  saw.' 

To  console  dejected  Ben  for  this  just  reprimand,  Ran- 
dolph, one  of  the  adopted  poetical  sons  of  Jonson,  address 
ed  him  with  all  that  warmth  of  grateful  afibetion  which  a 
man  of  genius  should  have  felt  on  the  occasion* 


*^A^nsioflr 


to  Mr  Ben  Joneon*e  Ode,  to 
to  leave  the  etago* 


jMrmcKft  nMRM 


I. 


( Ben,  do  not  leave  the  stage 
Cause  'tis  a  loathsome  ago ; 

For  pride  and  impudence  will  grow  too  bold, 
When  they  shall  hear  it  told 

They  fiigfated  thee;  Stand  high,  as  m  thy  came ; 
Their  hiss  is  thy  applause : 
More  just  were  thy  disdain, 
Had  they  approved  thy  vein : 

So  thou  for  them,  and  they  for  tliee  were  bora , 

They  to  incense,  and  thou  as  much  to  scorn. 

n. 

•  Wilt  thou  engross  thy  store 
Of  wheat,  and  pour  no  more, 

Because  their  bacon-brains  had  such  a  taMe 
As  more  delight  in  mast : 

No !  set  them  forth  a  board  of  dainties,  foil 
As  thy  best  muse  can  cull ; 
Whilst  they  the  while  do  pine 
And  thirst,  midst  all  their  wine. 

What  greater  plague  can  hell  itself  devise, 
Than  to  be  willing  thus  to  tantalize  1 


m. 


Tbou^canst  not  find  them  stuff. 
That  will  be  bad  enough 
To  please  their  palates :  let  'em  them  refiiae, 

For  some  pye-comer  muse ; 
She  is  too  foiran  hostess,  'twere  a  sin 

For  them  to  like  thine  Inn : 

*  Twas  made  to  entertain 
Guests  of  a  nobler  strain ; 

Yet,  if  they  will  have  any  of  the  store, 

Give  them  some  scraps,  and  send  them  from  thy  dora. 

IV. 

*  And  let  those  things  in  plush 
Till  they  be  taught  to  blush, 

Like  what  they  will,  and  more  contented  be 

With  what  Broom*  swept  from  thee. 

I  know  tbyworth,  and  that  thy  loAv  strains 
Write  not  to  cloaths,  but  brains : 
But  thy  great  spleen  doth  rise, 
'Cause  moles  will  have  no  eyes: 

This  only  in  my  Ben  I  faulty  find, 

He's  angry  they'll  not  see  bim  that  are  blind. 

V. 

'  Why  shott'd  the  scene  be  mute 

'Cause  thou  canst  touch  the  kite 
And  string  thy  Horace  ?  Let  each  Muse  of  mne 

Claim  thee,  and  say,  th'art  mine. 
'Twere  fond,  to  let  all  other  flames  expire, 

To  sit  by  Pindar's  fire : 

For  by  so  strange  neglect 

I  should  myself  suspect 
Thy  palsyt  were  as  well  thy  brain's  disease, 
If  they  could  shake  thy  muse  which  way  they  pleiM. 

VI. 

*  And  tho^  thou  well  canst  smg, 
The  glories  of  thy  King, 

*  His  man,  Richard  Broome,  wrote  with  success  seven, 
comedies.  He  had  been  the  amanuensis  or  attendant  of  Jon- 
son. The  epigram  made  against  Pope  for  the  ssrieunw  W. 
Broome  gave  mm,  appears  to  have  l>een  borrowed  ftom  this 
pun.  Jonson  has  inserted  It  In  *  Broome*s  LIfo.* 
t  He  had  the  palsy  at  that  tlms. 
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And  on  the  wiagi  of  verae  his  chariot  bear 

To  heaven,  and  fix  it  there ; 
Yet  let  thy  muse  as  well  some  raptorea  raise 

To  please  him,  as  to  praise. 

I  woald  not  have  thee  cbuse 

Onlj  a  treble  muse ; 
But  have  this  envious,  ignorant  age  to  know, 
Thou  that  canst  sing  so  high,  canst  reach  as  low.' 

AmiosTO  Aim  TAsao. 

It  Burwises  one  to  find  amonc  the  literary  Italians  the 
merits  or  Ariosto  most  keenly  dusputed  :  daves  to  classi- 
cal Mitharity  they  bend  down  to  the  majestic  regularity  of 
Tasso.  Tet  the  father  of  Taaso,  before  his  son  had  ri- 
valled the  romantic  Ariosto,  describes  in  a  letter  the  effect 
of  the  'Orlando'  on  the  people :— '  There  is  no  man  of 
learning,  no  mechanic,  no  lad,  no  girl,  no  okl  man,  who  are 
satisfieo  to  read  the  "  Orlando  Furioso"  once.  This  poem 
serves  as  the  solace  of  the  traveller,  who  fiuigued  on  his 
journey  deceives  his  lassitude  by  chaunting  some  octaves 
of  this  poem.  Tou  may  hear  them  sing  these  stansas  in 
the  streets  and  in  the  fields  every  day.'  One  wouki  have 
expected  that  Ariosto  would  have  been  the  favourite  of  the 
people,  and  Tasso  of  the  critka.  But  in  Venice  the  gon- 
doliers and  others,  sing  passms  which  are  generally  tak- 
en firom  Tasso,  and  rarely  from  Ariosto.  A  different 
fiUe,  I  imagined,  would  have  attended  the  poet  who  ha» 
been  distinguished  by  the  epithet  of  *  The  DivineJ'  I 
have  been  told  by  an  Italian  man  of  letters,  that  this  cir- 
cumstance arose  fitim  the  relation  which  Tasso's  poem 
bears  to  Turkish  affairs ;  as  many  of  the  common  peo- 
ple have  passed  into  Turkey,  either  bj  chance  or  by  war. 
Besides  that  the  long  anUpathy  existiiM;  between  the  Ve- 
nitians  and  the  Turks,  nve  additional  force  to  the  patriot- 
ic poetry  of  Tasso.  We  cannot  boast  of  any  similar 
pocoBS.  Thus  it  was  that  the  people  of  Greece  and  Ionia 
sung  the  poems  of  Homer. 

The  Academia  della  Crusca  gave  a  public  preference 
to  Ariosto.  This  irritated  certam  critics,  and  none  more 
than  Chapelain,  who  couM  fosfe  the  regularity  of  Tasso. 
bat  not/ssf  the  *  brave  disorder*  of  Ariosto.  He  could 
not  approve  of  those  writers, 

*  Who  snatch  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art* 

*  I  thank  you,'  he  writes,  *  for  the  sonnet  which  your  in- 
dignation dictated,  at  the  Academy's  preference  of  Ariosto 
t^Tasso.  This  iudgment  is  overtmtvwn  by  the  confcs- 
nions  of  many  of  the  CnacoHti,  my  associates.  It  wouM 
be  tedious  to  enter  into  its  discussion ;  but  it  was  passion 
and  not  equity  that  prompted  that  decision.  We  confess, 
that  as  to  what  concerns  mvention  and  purity  of  language, 
Ariosto  has  enunently  the  advantage  over  Tasso ;  but 
majesty,  pomp,  numbers,  and  a  style  truly  sublime,  united 
to  a  regularity  of  design,  raise  the  latter  so  much  above 
the  other  that  no  comparuon  can  fairly  exist. 

What  Chapelain  says  is  perfa^M  just ;  thourii  I  did  not 
know  that  Ariosto's  language  was  piu-er  than  Tasso's. 

Dr  Gocdii,  the  great  Italian  critic,  compared  *  Ariosto's 
poem  to  the  richer  kind  of  Hariequin's  habit,  made  up  of 
pieces  of  the  very  best  silke  and  of  the  liveliest  colours. 
The  parts  of  it  are  manv  of  them  mare  heautiful  than  in 
Tasso's  poem,  but  the  whole  in  Tasso  is  without  compa- 
rison more  of  a  piece  and  better  made.'  The  critic  was 
extricating  himself  as  safely  as  he  could  out  of  this  criti- 
cal  dilemma ;  for  the  disputes  were  then  so  violent,  that  I 
think  one  uf  the  disputants  took  to  his  bed,  and  was  said 
to  have  died  of  Ariosto  and  Tasso. 

It  is  the  conceit  of  an  Italian  to  give  the  name  6C  April 
to  JtrumtOf  because  it  is  the  season  iXJUnotn ;  and  that  of 
8Mtember  to  Ta$90,  which  is  that  otfiiaU.  Tiraboschi 
iumdously  observes,  that  no  comparison  ought  to  be  made 
between  these  great  rivals.  It  is  comparing  *  Ovid's  Me- 
tamorphoses' with  *  Vir«il's  JElne'td ;'  they  are  quite  diA 
5erent  thhigs.  In  his  characters  of  the  two  poets,  he  dis- 
tinguishes between  a  romantic  poem  and  a  regular  emc. 
Their  designs  required  distinct  perfections.    But  an  En- 

gish  reader  is  not  enabled  by  the  wretched  versions  of 
ioole,  to  echo  the  verae  of  La  Fontaine,  *  Je  cheris  L'A- 
rioste  et  Pestime  Le  Tasse. 

Boileau,  some  time  before  bis  death,  was  asked  by  a 
critic,  if  be  had  repented  of  his  celebrated  decision  con- 
cerning the  merits  oif  Tasso,  whom  some  Italians  had  com- 
pared with  those  of  Virgil ;  this  had  awakened  the  ven- 
geance of  Boileau,  who  hurled  his  bolts  at  the  violators  of 
classical  majesty.    It  is  supposed  that  he  was  ignorant  of 


in  hisfb^ 

thatBoiieatt 


the  Italian  language,  but  by  some 
lowing  answer,  we  may  he  led  to 
not  ignorant  of  Italian. 

I  have  so  little  changed  my  ofnnion,  thaton  a 
lately  of  Tasso,  I  was  sonr  that  I  had  noc  more' amply 
exfflained  myself  on  this  subject  in  some  of  mv  reffections 
on  **  Longinus."  I  should  have  begun  faj  acfcnowledgmg 
that  Tasso  had  a  sublime  genius,  of  great  compass,  witt 
happy  dispositions  for  the  higher  poetry.  Bat  when  I 
came  to  the  use  he  made  of  fan  talents,  I  anouMhave  shown 
that  judicious  discernment  rarely  prevailed  in  his  worits. 
That  in  the  greater  partof  his  narrations  he  attadied  Urn* 
self  to  the  agreeable  of^ener  than  to  the  just.  That  his  d^ 
scriptions  are  almost  alwa^  overdiarged  with  aapeifluuas 
ornaments.  That  in  painlmc  the  strongest  passMNMu  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  notation  iney  excite,  freonently  he  de- 

Senerates  into  witticisms,  which  ahrupdy  oestroy  the  pn- 
letic.    That  he  abounds  with  images  or  too  flond  a  kind; 
aflTected  turns;  conceits  and  friv^ous  thoughts; 


far  from  being  adapted  to  his  Jerusalem,  coiud  hardly  be 
supportable  in  his  *  Aminta."  So  that  all  this,  opposed  to 
the  gravity,  the  sdbrietv,  the  majesty  of  Viigil,  what  is  it 
but  tinsel  compared  with  gold  ?* 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  tins  passage,  which  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Histoire  de  I'Academie,  t.  u,  p.  t76,  nsay 
serve  as  an  excellent  commentary  on  our  poet's  well-known 
censure.  The  merits  of  Tasso  are  exactly  discrinunated , 
and  this  particular  criticism  must  be  valuable  to  the  kur- 
ers  of  poetry.  The  errors  of  Tasso,  were,  however,  na- 
tional. 

An  anonymous  gentleman  has  greatly  obliged  me  with 
an  account  of  the  recitation  of  these  two  poets  by  the  coik 
doliers  of  Venice,  extracted  fiom  his  tmvelling  potxel- 
book. 


TXRXCE. 

In  Venice  the  gondoliera  know  by  heart  long  passages 
from  Ariosto  and  Tasso,  and  often  chant  them  with  a  pe- 
culiar melody.  But  this  talent  seems  at  present  on  the 
decline  :■— at  least,  after  taking  some  pains,  I  could  find  no 
more  than  twopersons  who  delivered  to  me  in  this  way  a 
passage  from  Tasso.  Goldoni  in  his  life,  however,  notices 
the  gondolier  returning  with  him  to  the  city :  <  he  tamed 
the  prow  of  the  goodwa  towards  the  city,  singing  all  the 
way  the  twent^-suth  stanza  of  the  uxteenth  canto  of  the 
Jerusalem  Dehvered.*  The  late  Mr  Barry  once  chanted  to 
me  a  passage  of  Tasso  in  the  manner,  as  he  assured  me, 
of  the  Gooaoliera.  But  Lord  Byron  has  recenthr  toU  us, 
that  with  the  independence  of  Venice  the  song  or  the  goo- 
doliere  has  died  away. 

*  In  Venice  Tasso^  echoes  are  no  more.* 
There  are  always  two  concerned,  who  alternately  amg 


the  strophes.  We  know  the  melody  eventually  by 
seau,  to  whose  songs  it  is  printed ;  it  has  properiy  no 
lodious  movement,  and  is  a  sort  of  medium  between  the 
canto  fermo  and  the  canto  figureto;  it  approaches  to  the 
former  by  recitativical  declamation,  and  to  the  latter  b^ 
passages  and  courae,  by  which  one  syllable  is  detahMd 
and  embellished. 

I  entered  a  gondola  by  moonUght :  one  singer  placed 
himself  forwards,  and  the  other  aft,  and  thus  proceeded  to 
St  Georgio.  One  began  the  song :  when  he  had  raded  his 
strophe  Uie  other  toolc  up  the  lay,  and  so  continued  thn 
song  alternately.  Throughout  the  whole  of  it,  the  same 
notes  invariably  returned,  but,  according  to  the  suhjeet- 
matter  of  the  strophe,  they  laid  a  greater  or  a  smaller 
stress,  sometimes  on  one,  and  sometimes  on  another  note, 
and  indeed  changed  the  enunciation  of  the  whole  atrophe, 
as  the  object  of  the  poem  altered. 

On  the  whole,  however,  their  sounih  were  hoarse  and 
screaming:  they  seemed,  in  the  manner  of  all  rode  and 
uncivilized  men,  to  make  the  excellency  of  their  singing  in 
the  force  of  their  voice :  one  seemed  desirous  of  conquer- 
ing the  other  by  the  strength  of  his  kings,  and  so  far&om 
receiving  delight  from  this  scene  (shut  up  as  I  was  in  the 
box  of  the  gcmdola,)  I  found  myself  in  a  very  nnpleaaant 
situation. 

My  companion,  to  whom  I  commoiucated  this  dream- 
stance,  being  very  desiroos  to  keep  up  the  credit  of  hia 
countrvmen,  assured  me  that  this  singing  was  very  de- 
lightful when  hoard  at  a  distance.  Accordingly  we  got 
out  upon  the  shore,  loaving  one  of  the  singera  in  the  gon- 
dola, while  tho  other  wont  to  the  distance  of  some  nim- 
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dred  paeei.  They  now  began  to  ting  against  <Mie  an- 
othert  and  I  kept  walldnc  up  and  downbetweea  them 
both,  ao  as  alwayi  to  leave  him  who  has  to  begin  his  part. 
I  fireqoently  stood  still  and  hearkened  to  the  one  and  to  the 
other. 

Here  the  scene  was  properlr  introduced.  The  strong 
declamatory,  and,  as  it  were,  shrieking  sound,  met  the  ear 
irom  Tar,  and  called  forth  the  attention ;  the  quickly  suc- 
ceeding transitions,  which  necessarily  required  to  be  sung 
in  a  lower  tone,  seemed  like  plaintive  strains  succeeding 
the  Todferations  of  emotion  or  of  pain.  The  other,  who 
listened  attentively,  immediately  began  where  the  former 
left  offf  answering  him  in  milder  or  more  vehement  notes, 
according  as  the  purport  of  the  strouhe  required.  The 
sleepy  canals,  the  Umy  buildings,  the  splendour  of  the 
moon,  the  deep  shadows  of  the  lew  gondolas  that  moved 
like  spirits  hither  and  thither,  increased  the  striking  pecu- 
liarity of  the  scene,  and  amidst  all  these  circumstances  it 
was  easy  to  confess  the  character  of  this  wonderful  har- 
mony. 

It  suits  perfectly  well  with  an  idle  solitary  mariner,  lying 
at  length  m  his  vessel  at  rest  on  one  of  these  canals,  waiu 
ing  for  his  company,  or  for  a  fare :  the  tiresomeness  of 
which  situation  is  somewhat  alleviated  by  the  songs  and 
poetical  stories  he  has  in  memory.  He  often  raiBes  his 
voice  as  loud  as  he  can,  which  extends  itself  to  a  vast  dis- 
tance over  the  tranquil  mirror,  and  as  all  is  still  around, 
he  is  as  it  were  in  a  sdilude  in  the  midst  of  a  large  and 
populous  town.  Here  is  no  rattline  of  carriages,  no  noise 
of  foot  passengers :  a  silent  gondola  glides  now  and  then 
by  him,  of  which  the  splashing  of  the  oars  are  scarcely  to 
bo  heard. 

At  a  distance  he  hears  another,  perhaps  utterly  unknown 
to  him.  Melody  and  verse  immediately  attach  the  two 
strangers :  be  becomes  the  respiuuive  echo  lo  the  former, 
and  eierts  himself  to  be  heard  as  he  had  heard  the  other. 
By  a  tacit  convention  they  alternate  verse  for  verse; 
though  the  song  shooki  last  the  whole  night  through,  they 
entertain  themselves  without  fatigue;  the  hearers,  who 
arepassing  between  the  two,  take  part  in  the  amusement. 

This  vocal  performance  sounds  best  at  a  great  distance, 
and  is  then  inexpressibly  charming,  as  it  on^  fulfils  its  de- 
sign in  the  sentiment  of  remoteness.  It  is  plaintive,  but 
not  dismal  in  its  sound,  and  at  times  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  refrain  from  tears.  My  companion,  who  otherwise  was 
not  a.  very  delicately  organised  person,  said  quite  imex- 
pectedty :  h  singolare  come  quel  canto  intenerisce,  e  mol» 
topiu  quando  lo  caniano  meglio. 

I  was  told  that  the  women  of  Libo,  the  l<mg  row  6t 
islands  that  divides  the  Adriatic  from  the  Lasouns,  parti- 
cnlariv  the  women  of  the  extreme  districts  of  Malamocua 
and  Falestrina,  sing  in  like  manner  the  works  of  Tasso  to 
these  and  similar  tones. 

They  have  the  custom,  when  their  husbands  are  fishing 
flat  at  sea,  to  sit  akmg  the  shore  in  the  eveninss  and  voci- 
ferate these  soius,  and  continue  to  do  so  with  great  vio- 
leoce,  till  each  of^bem  can  distinguish  the  responses  of  her 
own  husband  at  a  great  distance. 

How  mtich  more  delightful  and  more  appropriate  does 
this  song  show  itself  here,  than  the  call  m  a  soUtsry  per- 
son uttered  far  and  wide,  till  another  equally  disposed 
shall  hear  and  answer  him !  It  is  the  expression  of  a  vehe- 
ment and  hearty  longing,  which  is  yet  every  moment  near* 
er  to  the  happiness  of  satisfaction. 

BATLE. 

Pew  phikMophers  were  more  deserving  of  the  title  than 
Bayle.  His  last  hour  exhibits  the  Socratic  intrepidity  with 
which  he  encountered  the  formidable  approach  of  death.  I 
have  seen  the  orisinal  letter  of  the  Inx^seller  Leers,  where 
he  describes  the  death  of  our  philosopher.  *  On  the  even- 
ing preceding  his  decease,  having  studied  all  day,  he  cave 
my  corrector  some  copy  of  his  *  Answer  to  Jacquelot,'' 
and  told  him  that  he  was  werj  bad.  At  nine  in  tho  morn- 
ing his  laundress  entered  his  chamber ;  he  asked  her,  with 
a  dying  voice,  if  his  fire  was  kindled  7  and  a  few  moments 
after  he  died.'  His  disease  was  an  hereditary  consump- 
tion, and  his  decline  must  have  been  gradual ;  speaking 
had  become  with  him  a  great  pain ;  but  he  laboured  with 
the  same  tranquillity  <m  mind  to  his  last  hoiir;  and,  with 
Bayle,  it  was  death  alone  which  could  iDlerrupt  tho 
printer. 

The  irritability  of  genius  is  forcibly  characterised  by  this 
orcumstance  in  nis  literary  life.  When  a  close  friendship 
bad  united  him  to  Jurieu,  no  lavished  on  him  the  most  fl^t. 


tering  eulofiums.  He  is  the  hero  of  his  <  Repablic  of 
Letters.*  Enmity  succeeded  to  friendship ;  Jurieu  is  then 
continually  quoted  in  his  *  Critical  Dictionary,'  whenever 
an  occasion  o6ers  to  give  instances  of  gross  blunders,  pal* 
pable  contradictions,  and  inconclusive  arguments.  These 
inconsistent  opinions  may  be  sanctions  bjr  the  similar 
conduct  of  a  SaifU !  St  Jerome  praised  Rufiniw  as  the 
most  learned  roan  of  his  age,  While  his  friend ;  but  when 
the  same  Rufinus  joined  his  adversary,  Origen,  he  called 
him  one  of  the  most  ignorant ! 

As  a  logidan  Bayis  had  no  superior :  the  best  logidan 
will,  however,  frequently  deceive  himself.  Bayle  nude 
long  and  close  arguments  to  show  that  La  Motte  le  Vayor 
never  could  havelieen  a  preceptor  to  the  king ;  but  all  nis 
reas<Miinei  are  overturned  by  the  fact  being  given  in  the 
lustory  «  the  Academy,  by  relisson. 

Basnage  said  of  Bayle,  that  he  read  much  6y  hujlngm. 
He  meant  that  he  ran  over  a  book  more  than  he  read  it ; 
and  that  he  had  the  art  of  always  falling  upon  that  which 
was  most  essential  and  curious  in  the  book  he  examined. 

Tiiere  are  heavy  hours  in  which  the  mind  of  a  man  of 
letters  is  unhinged;  when  the  intelleclual faculties  lose  all 
their  elasticity,  and  when  nothing  but  the  simplest  aetioos 
are  adapted  to  their  enfeebled  state.  At  sucn  hours  it  is 
recorded  of  the  Jewish  Socrates,  Moses  Mendelshon, 
that  he  woukl  stand  at  his  window,  and  count  the  tiles  of 
his  neighbour's  bouse.  An  anonymous  writer  has  told  of 
Bavle,  that  he  would  frequently  wrap  himself  in  his  cloak, 
and  hasten  to  places  where  mountebanks  resorted ;  and 
that  this  was  one  of  his  chief  amusements.  He  is  sur- 
prised that  so  great  a  philosopher  should  delight  in  so 
trifling  an  object.  This  observation  is  not  injurious  to  the 
chiraeter  of  Bavle ;  it  only  proves  that  the  writer  himself 
was  no  philosopher. 

The  Monthly  Reviewer,  in  noticing  this  article,  has 
continued  the  speculation,  by  giving  two  intereslinc  anec- 
dotes. *The  observation  concerning  "heavy  hoarB," 
and  the  want  of  elasticity  in  the  intellectnal  (acuities  of 
men  of  letters,  when  the  mind  is  fatigued,  and  the  atten- 
tion blunted  by  incessant  labour,  reminds  us  of  what  is  re* 
lated  by  persons  who  were  acquainted  with  the  late  saga- 
cious magistrate  Sir  John  Fielding ;  who,  when  fatigued 
with  attending  to  complicated  cases,  and  perplexed  with 
discordant  depositions,  used  to  retire  to  a  httle  closet  in  a 
remote  and  tranquil  part  of  the  house,  to  rest  his  mental 
powers,  and  dbarpen  perception.  He  toM  a  great  physi- 
cian, now  living  who  complained  of  the  distance  of  places, 
as  caused  by  the  great  extension  of  London,  that "  he  (the 
physician)  would  not  have  been  able  to  visit  so  many  patients 
to  any  purpose,  if  they  had  resided  nearer  to  each  other ; 
as  he  could  have  had  no  tin  e  either  to  think,  or  to  rest  his 
mind."  ' 

Our  excellent  logician  was  little  accustomed  to  a  mixed 
society ;  his  life  was  passed  in  study.  He  had  such  an 
infantme  simplicity  in  his  nature,  that  he  wouM  speak  on 
anatomical  subjects  before  the  ladies  with  as  much  fre^ 
dom  as  before  surseons.  When  they  inclined  their  eyes 
to  the  ground,  and  while  some  even  blushed,  he  woukl 
then  inquire  if  what  he  spoke  was  indecent?  and,  when 
tokl  so,  he  smiled  and  stopped.  His  habits  of  life  were, 
however,  extremely  pure ;  he  probably  left  himself  little 
leisure  <  tofaU  into  temptation.* 

Bayle  knew  nothing  of  geometry,  and  as  Le  Clerc  in» 
forms  us,  acknowledged  that  he  couM  never  comprehend 
the  demonstration  of  the  first  problem  in  Euclid.  Le 
Clerc,  however,wa8  a  rival  to  Bayle;  with  greater industiy 
and  more  accurate  learning,  but  with  very  inferior  powers 
of  reasoning  and  philosophy.  Both  of  these  great  schol- 
ars, like  our  Locite,  were  destitute  of  fine  taste,  and  poet- 
ical discernment. 

When  Fagon,  an  eminent  physician,  was  consulted  on 
the  illness  of  our  student,  he  only  prescribed  a  particular 
regimen,  without  the  use  of  medicine.  He  closed  his  con- 
sultation by  a  compliment  remarkable  for  its  felicity.  *  I 
ardently  wish  one  could  spare  this  great  man  all  this  con- 
straint, and  that  it  were  possible  to  find  a  remedy  as  sin- 
gular, as  the  merit  of  him  for  whom  it  is  asked.' 

Voltaire  has  said  that  Bayle  confessed  ho  would  no4 
have  made  his  Dictionary  exceed  a  folio  volume,  had  bo 
written  only  for  nimself  and  not  for  the  booksellers.  This 
Dictionary,  with  all  its  human  faults,  is  a  stupendous  worii, 
which  must  last  with  literature  itself. 

His  other  productions  have  claims  on  our  attention :  is  it 
possible  to  read  his  *  ThmtghU  on  CitrnttM,*  and  complain 
ol^  lassitude ''     His  '  Nauvcfles  dc  ta  RrpuMi^tu  dtM  LtU 
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trm*  wt  a  model  of  periodical  crlticbm,  bTvly,  iwat,  and  i 
fall  of  thai  altic  salt  which  gives  a  piquaoey  to  tii»  duijui' 
sitioM  of  chlidsai.  The  mind  of  Bayla  is  always  acute  ; 
bat,  what  is  still  more  eiisa|(iDg>  it  oommunicates  enter- 
takuMnt.    His  seeptre  oTcnticisfla  is  embcUisiied  bj  fbl- 


CBRTAJITSS. 

I  find  In  the  Secraisiaiia,  this  authentic  anecdote 
ceniintf  the  inimitaMe  Genrantes. 

Mrdu  Bonlay  accompanied  the  French  imhaisidnr  to 
Spain,  when  Gerrantes  was  yet  alive.  He  hastoU  no, 
that  the  ambassador  one  day  complimented  Cerrantea  on 
iIm  Croat  repotalion  he  had  aapned  by  his  Don  QuixoCe : 
■ad  thai Cerrantes  whispered m his  ear, ( Had ilnot been 
fbr  the  Inqiuaitiony  I  should  have  made  say  book  much 


Cervantes,  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto, 
enslaved.  He  has  even  his  own  historr  in  Don  Cluizote. 
He  was  known  at  the  court  of  Spain,  but  he  did  not  re- 
ceive those  bvooEB  which  might  have  boMi  expected  ;  he 
was  neglected.  His  first  volume  is  the  finest ;  and  his  de- 
sign was  to  have  &iished  there ;  but  he  oouM  not  resist 
the  importunities  of  his  friends,  who  engaged  him  to  make 
a  second,  which  has  not  the  same  Ibroe,  although  h  has 
Many  splendid  passages. 

We  have  lost  many  good  things  of  Cervantes  snd  other 
writers,  because  of  the  tribunal  of  religion  and  duhwss.— 
One  Aonhis  Palenrius  was  sensible  of  this:  and  said, 
*  that  the  Inquisition  was  a  poniard  aimed  at  the  throat  of 
fitstatnn.'  The  image  is  striking,  and  the  observation 
just;  but  the  ingenious  observer  was  in  consequence  in»- 
meditfely  ledto  the  stake. 

MAnLIABECHI. 

Anthony  Macliabedii,  who  died  at  die  anp  of  eighty, 
was  oelehratsd  for  his  groat  knowledge  of  boon.  He  has 
been  called  the  ifcUae,  or  the  Glutton  of  Literaturo,  as 
Peter  Cbsicalor  received  this  nick<4iame  from  his  smasing 
tf  far  food  be  coukl  never  digest ;  which  appeared 
naving  fallen  nek  of  so  much  false  leammg,  he 
threw  it  all  up  in  hu  'Sea  of  Butmitt,*  which  proved  to 
be  the  Ustorv  of  all  things,  and  a  bad  histocr  of  everv 
thing.  MagBabechi's  character  is  singular ;  fi>r  though 
his  fie  was  whoUy  paned  in  libraries,  beinff  librarian  to 
dw  duke  of  Tuscany,  he  never  wnU  himself.  Tliere  is  a 
medal  which  represents  him  sitting,  with  a  book  in  one 
hand,  ami  with  a  great  number  of  hooks  scattered  on  the 
ground.  The  candid  inscription  signifies,  that  *  it  is  not 
■nflkisnt  to  become  learned  to  have  read  mucb,if  we  read 
without  reflection.'  This  is  the  only  romaios  we  have  nf 
Ids  own  co«mwisition  that  can  be  of  service  to  poeterity. — 
A  nasple  truth,  which  may  however  be  ioscnbed  in  the 
■Indy  of  every  man  of  lettera. 

Bm  habits  of  life  wero  uniform.  Ever  among  his  books, 
he  troubled  himself  with  no  other  concern  whatever ;  and 
dw  only  interest  he  appeared  to  take  for  any  living  thing 
was  his  spidera  ;  for  wnom,  while  sitting  asMing  his  liter* 
aiy  pileCf  he  affected  great  sympathy  ;  snd  periiaps  coi^ 
tampCBOuriy,  to  those  whose  curiosity  appeared  imperti- 
nent, he  freouendy  cried  out,  *  to  take  caro  not  to  hurt  his 
■piden  P    Although  he  foot  no  time  in  writing  himself,  he 

Ev  considerable  assistance  to  aothon  who  cmisulted  him. 
was  InHwelf  an  universal  index  to  all  anthon.  He 
had  one  book  amon^  many  others,  dedicated  to  him,  and 
this  dedication  consisted  of  a  collection  ci  titlee  of  works 
which  he  Imd  had  at  different  times  dedicated  to  him,  with 
no  tlie  euloanms  addressed  to  him  in  prose  and  verse- 
When  he  oied,  he  left  his  vast  cdleciioo  of  books  for  the 
pubfe  use ;   they  now  compose  the  public  library  of  Plo- 


Heyman,  a  celebrated  Dutch  professor,  visited  this  eru- 
dite ubrorian,  who  was  considered  as  theormunent  of 
Florence.  He  found  bim  amongst  his  books,  of  which 
the  number  was  prodigious.  Two  or  three  rooms  in  tho 
first  story  wero  crow<fed  with  them,  not  only  along  their 
sides,  but  piled  in  heaps  on  the  floor ;  so  that  it  was  diflU 
oilt  to  sit,  and  moro  so  to  walk.  A  narrow  space  was 
cotiived,  indeed,  so  that  by  walking  sideways,  you  nught 
ostricate  vourself  Crom  one  room  to  another.  This  was 
not  all ;  toe  passage  below  stain  was  full  of  books,  and 
tlm  staircase  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  was  lined  with 
them.  When  you  reached  the  second  story,  you  saw  with 
*"*'Ti"^'~-'*  three  rooms,  similar  to  those  below,  equally 


lull,  so  crowded,  that  two  md  beds  in  these 
wero  also  crammed  with  bodts. 

This  appannt  confusion  did  not,  however,  lunder  Ma^ 

liabechi  nom  immediatelv  finding  the  books  ho  wanted. 

He  knew  them  all  so  well,  that  even  to  the  least  of  ihsm 

it  was  suflicient  to  see  its  outside,  to  sav  what  it  was; 

and  indeed  he  read  them  day  snd  ni^t,  ana  never  lost  ai^ 

of  any.    He  eat  on  his  books^  be  Hrat  on  his  books,  and 

quitted  them  as  nroly  as  possdde.    During  his  whole  ttfo 

beonly  went  twice  mmi  Florence;  once  to  eee  Fieaoli» 

wluch  is  not  above  two  leagues  distant,  and  once  ton 

miles  fiirther  by  order  of  the  Gmnd  Duke.    Nothing  roidd 

be  moro  simple  than  his  mode  of  fife ;  a  few  eggs,  alitlle 

bread,  snd  some  water,  wwe  his  ordinaiy  food.  A  drawer 

of  bis  desk  being  open,  Mr  Heyman  saw  there  sevonl 

eggs,  and  some  money  which  macliahechi  had  pbecd 

thero  for  his  daily  use.    But  as  this  drawer 

open,  it  frequent^  happened  that  the  servanli 

or  strangers  who  came  to  see  him,  pilfered 

things ;  the  money  or  the  eggs. 

His  dress  was  as  cynical  as  his  repasts, 
blet,  whidi  descended  to  his  knees ;  larae  and 
snoU  patched  black  ckiak;  an  amorphous  hot.  very 
worn,  and  the  edges  ragged ;  a  large  neckloin  of  c 
cloth,  begrimed  with  snuff;  a  dirty  shirt,  which  he  always 
woro  as  lonff  as  it  lasted,  and  which  the  broken  elbofws  el 
his  doublet  aid  not  conceal ;  snd,  to  finish  this  inventory, 
a  pair  of  ruffles  which  did  not  belons  to  the  shirt.  S« 
was  the  brilliant  dress  of  onr  learned  Florentine ;  and 
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such  ifid  he  sppear  in  thejpubfic  streets,  as  well  as  is  jqi 
own  house.  Let  me  not  torget  another  cirrtmwtinos ,  ta 
warm  his  hands,  he  cenerally  had  a  stove  with  firo  fest- 
ened  to  his  arms,  solSat  his  clothes  wero  gsnerallvwinged 
andbunit,  and  his  bands  scorched.  Hehadnothii%oilieiw 
wise  romarksble  about  him.  To  literary  asen  he  was 
tremely  aflable,  and  a  cynic  only  to  the  eye ; 
almost  incredible  aro  rolMed  of  his  messonr.  It 
what  uncommon  that  as  he  was  so  fond  of  fiterary/esd,  he 
did  not  occasionally  dress  some  dishes  of  " 
tjon,  or  at  least  some  sandwiches  to  his  own  rolidi. 
indeed  shoidd  have  written  Ctnuosmss  or  LrnuLLTumx. 
He  was  a  livinf  Cyclopedia,  though  a  dark  lantern. 

Ofsttdi  reaomg' men,  Hobbcs  entertained 
temptible,  if  not  a  rash  opinion, 
considerable,  snd  he  used  to  say,  that  if  he  had  "spent  an 
much  time  in  reading  as  other  men  of  learning,  be  should 
have  been  as  ignorant  as  thev.  He  nut  little  value  on  n 
Im-gt  Bbrary,  fw  he  considered  all  600*0  to  be  merdy  s^ 
traetM  and  eopMs,  for  that  moot  anthon  wen  like  shssp| 
never  deviaiiiig  from  the  beaten  path.  History  he  troaten 
Kghdy,  and  thoogfat  thero  wero  moro  lies  than  truths  in  it. 
Bat  let  us  recollect  after  all  this,  that  Hobbes  was  a  sssru 
metaphysician,  klolising  his  own  vain  and  empty  fayp^ 
theses.  It  is  true  enough  that  weak  heads  canring  hi 
them  too  much  readinf  may  be  stanered.  Lc  Clero  ob> 
serves  of  two  learnea  men,  Do  Mardly  and 
that  they  wodd  have  composed  moro  usefid  works 
they  read  less  numerous  authors,  and  digested  the  better 
writers. 

ABUDOBaS. 

The  present  artide  preseau  the  history  of  Abridgen ,  a 
kind  of  literal 


literary  men  to  whom  the  iimence  of  modi 
readfvs,  and  indeed  the  multiplicity  of  authors,  gives  ample 
eimiloyment. 

It  would  be  diflkult,  obeerve  the  kamed  Hfsindictinm, 
the  anthon  of  the  Literary  History  of  France,  to  relale  si 
the  unhappy  consequences  which  ignorancs  introduesd, 
and  the  causes  whidi  produced  that  ignorance.  But  we 
must  not  forget  to  place  in  this  immMr  the  mode  of  re- 
ducing, by  way  of  abridgment,  what  the  ancients  had 
written  in  bulky  volumes.  Examines  of  this  praetiee  may 
be  observed  in  preceding  centuries,  but  in  the  fifth  csnluiy 
It  began  to  be  in  general  use.  As  the  number  of  students 
and  readen  diminished,  anthon  neglected  literature,  and 
wero  disgusted  with  composition;  for  to  write  is  seldom 
done,  but  when  the  writer  entertains  the  hope  of  find^g 
rosden.  Instead  of  original  authors,  thero  suddenly  areae 
numben  of  Abridgen.  l^heee  men,  anudst  the  prevaSiBf 

Sit  for  literaturo,  imsgined  they  diouU  fradfy  the 
:  bv  introducing  a  mode  of  readin|[  works  in  a  few 
,  which  otherwise  ooukl  not  be  done  m  many  ssomhs; 
and,  observing  that  the  bulky  volumes  of  the  andsnts  lay 
buried  in  dust,  without  any  one  condescending  to  examine 
ity  inspired  them,  with  an  invontiaB  that 
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might  bring  (hose  works  tnd  themselves  into  public  notice, 
bjthe  care  they  took  of  renovating  them.  This  they 
imagined  to  effect  by  forming  abridgments  of  these  pon- 
derous volumes. 

AU  these  AbndgerSy  however,  did  not  follow  the  same 
mode.  Some  contented  themselves  with  making  a  mere 
abridgment  of  their  authors,  by  employing  their  own  ex- 
pressions, or  by  inconsiderable  alterations.  Others  formed 
abridgments  in  drawing  them  from  various  authors,  but 
Crom  whose  works  they  only  took  what  appeared  to  them 
most  worthy  of  observation,  and  embellisned  them  in  their 
own  style.  Others  asain,  having  before  them  several  au- 
thors who  wrote  on  the  same  subject,  took  passages  from 
each,  united  them,  and  thus  formed  a  new  work ;  they  ex- 
ecated  their  design  by  digesting  in  common  ^places,  and 
tmder  various  titles,  the  most  valuable  parts  they  coukl 
ooltect,  firom  the  best  authors  they  read.  To  these  last  in- 
genioas  scholars  we  owe  the  rescue  of  many  valuable  frag- 
ments of  antiquity.  They  fortunately  preserved  the  best 
maxims,  characters,  descriptions,  and  curious  matters 
which  they  had  found  interesting  in  their  studies. 

Some  learned  men  have  censured  these  Abridgers  as 
the  cause  of  our  having  lost  so  many  excellent  entire 
works  of  the  ancients ;  for  posterity  becoming  less  studious 
was  satisfied  with  these  extracts,  and  neglected  to  preserve 
the  originals,  whose  voluminous  size  was  less  attractive. 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  say  that  these  Abridsers  have  not 
been  so  prejudicial  to  literature ;  and  that  had  it  not  been 
for  their  care,  which  snatched  many  a  perishable  fragment 
from  that  shipwreck  of  letters  which  the  barbarians  occa* 
stoned,  we  should,  perhaps,  have  had  no  works  of  the  an- 
cients remaining.  Many  voluminous  works  have  been 
sreatly  improved  by  their  Abridgers.  The  va^'  history  of 
Trogus  Pompeius  was  soon  forgotten  and  finally  perished, 
aAer  the  excellent  epitome  of  ii  by  Justin,  who  winnowed 
the  abundant  chaff* from  the  grain. 

Bayle  gives  very  excellent  advice  to  an  Abridger,  when 
he  shows  that  Xiphilin,  in  his  *  Abridgment  of  Dion,' 
lakes  no  notice  of  a  circumstance  verv  material  for  enter- 
ing into  the  character  of  Domitian  :— the  recalling  the  em- 
press Domitia  aAer  having  turned  her  away  for  her  intrigues 
with  a  player.  By  omitting  this  fact  in  the  abridgment, 
and  which  is  discovered  through  Suetonius,  Xiphilin  has 
evinced,  he  says,  a  deficient  judgment ;  for  Domitian's 
ill  qualities  are  much  better  exposed,  when  it  is  known 
that  he  was  mean-spirited  enough  to  restore  to  the  dignity 
of  empress  tlie  prostitute  of  a  player. 

Abridgers,  'Compilers,  and  Translators,  are  now  alike 
regarded  with  contempt ;  yet  to  form  their  works  with 
skill  rcmiircs  an  exertion  of  judgment,  and  frequently  of 
taste,  or  which,  their  contemners  appear  to  have  no  due 
conception.  Such  literary  labours  it  is  thought  the  learned 
will  not  be  found  to  want ;  and  the  unlearned  cannot  dis- 
cern the  value.  But  to  such  Abridgers  as  Monsieur  Le 
Grand,  in  his  *  Tales  of  the  Minstrels,*  and  Mr  Ellis,  in 
his  *  Enj;lish  Metrical  Romances,'  we  owe  much ;  and 
■udi  writers  must  bring  to  their  task  a  congeniality  of  ge- 
nius, and  even  more  taste,  than  their  originals  possessed. 
I  mutt  compare  such  to  fine  etchers  after  great  masters :~~ 
very  few  ^ve  the  feeling  touches  in  the  right  place. 

tt  is  an  anooomuMi  circumstance  to  quote  the  Scriptures 
on  subjects  of  modem  literature ;  but  on  the  oresent  topic 
the  elegant  writer  of  the  books  of  the  Maccabees  has  de- 
livered in  a  kind  of  preface  to  that  history,  very  {^easing 
and  useful  instruction  to  an  AMdgtar.  I  shall  transcribe 
the  passages,  being  concise,  from  Book  ii,  Chap  ii,  v.  23, 
that  the  reaoer  may  have  it  at  hand.— 

*  AU  these  things,  I  sa^ ,  being  declared  b3r  Jason,  of 
Gyrene,  in^nr  6oofts,  we  will  assav  to  abridge  in  one  vol- 
ume. We  will  be  careful  that  tnev  that  will  read  may 
have  deUghtf  and  that  they  that  are  desirous  to  commit  to 
memory  nught  have  ease,  and  that  all  into  whcMie  hands  it 
curoes  micm  have  vrqfit*  How  concise  and  Horatian ! 
He  then  describes  nis  literary  labours  with  no  insensibUi- 
ty  ^— '  To  us  tiiat  have  taken  upon  us  this  painful  labour 
ciabridgingt  it  was  not  easy,  but  a  matter  of  tweat  and 
UMfdking'.'— And  the  writer  employs  an  elegant  illustration : 
*  Even  as  it  is  no  ease  unto  him  tnat  prepareth  a  banquet, 
and  secketh  the  benefit  of  others ;  yet  u>r  the  pleasuring 
of  many,  we  will  undertake  gladly  this  great  pain ;  leaving 
to  the  author  the  exact  handling  of  every  particular,  and 
labourine  to  follow  the  ruU»  of  an  abridgmeni.*  He  now 
embeOimes  his  critical  account  with  a  sublime  metaphor 
to  distinguish  the  original  from  the  copier : — *  For  as  the 
master  buiMer  of  a  new  house  mast  care  for  the  whole 


building;  but  he  that  undertaketh  to  set  it  out,  and  point 
it,  must  seek  out  fit  things  to  the  adorning  thereof;  even 
so  I  think  it  is  with  un.     To  stand  upon  every  pohUf  and 

fo  over  thmge  at  target  and  to  be  eurioue  in  partiaiiar»f 
elongeth  to  ihe^rsf  av<Aor  of  the  story ;  but  to  use  bret^^ 
and  avoid  natch  labouring  of  the  work,  is  to  be  granted  to 
him  that  will  make  an  Abridgment.' 

^uintilian  has  not  a  passage  more  elegantly  composed, 
nor  more  judiciously  conceiv<^. 

PXOrCSSORS  OF  PLAGIARISM  AVD  OBSCfTRITT. 

Among  the  most  singular  characters  in  literature  may 
be  ranked  those  who  do  not  blush  to  profess  publicly  its 
most  dishonourable  practices.  The  first  vender  ofprinted 
sermons  imitating  manuscript  was,  I  think,  Dr  Trtwler. 
He  10  whom  the  following  anecdotes  relate  had  superior 
ingenuity.  Like  the  famous  orator  Henley,  ho  formed  a 
school  uf  his  own.  The  present  lecturer  openly  taught 
not  to  imitate  the  best  authors,  but  to  ateal  from  them. 
Richesource,  a  miserable  declaimer,  called  himsetf 
*  Moderator  of  the  Academy  of  Philosophical  Orators.' 
He  taught  in  what  manner  a  person  destitute  of  literary 
talents  might  become  eminent  fur  Uterature.  He  published 
the  principles  of  his  art  under  the  title  of  <  The  Mask  of 
Orators ;  or  the  manner  of  disguising  with  ease  all  kinds 
of  compMition ;  briefs,  sermons,  panegyrics,  funeral  ora- 
tions, dedications,  speeches,  letters,  passages,  &c.'  I  will 
give  a  notion  of  the  work.—- 

The  author  very  truly  observes,  that  all  who  apply 
themselves  to  polite  literature  do  not  always  find  from  their 
own  funds  a  suflicient  supply  to  ensure  success.  For 
such  he  labours ;  and  teacnes  to  gather,  in  the  gardens  ol 
others,  those  fruits  of  which  their  own  sterile  grounds  are 
destitute ;  but  so  artfully  to  gather,  that  the  public  shall 
not  perceive  their  depredations.  He  dignifies  this  fine  art 
by  the  title  of  Plagianism,  and  he  thus  explains  it  :— 

*  The  Plagianism  of  orators  is  the  art,  or  an  ingenious 
and  easy  m<rae,  which  some  adroitly  employ  to  change,  or 
disguise,  all  sorts  of  speeches  of  their  own  composition 
or  of  that  of  other  authors,  for  their  pleswre,  or  their  util- 
ity ;  in  such  a  manner  that  it  becomes  impossible  even  for 
the  author  himself  to  recognise  his  own  work,  his  own 
genius,  and  his  own  style,  so  skilfully  shall  the  whole  be 
disguised.' 

Our  professor  proceeds  to  inform  us  in  what  manner  we 
are  to  manage  the  whole  economy  of  the  piece  which  is  to 
bo  copied  or  disguised :  and  which  consists  in  giving  a 
new  order  to  the  parts,  changing  the  phrases,  words  &c. 
An  orator,  for  instance,  having  said  that  a  plenipotentiary 
should  possess  three  qualities,— ^ro6t(y,  oapadiy  and  ooiir- 
age;  the  plofiarist,  on  the  contrary,  may  employ  oowrage^ 
eapadtyy  and  jpro6i(sf.  This  ib  only  for  a  general  niie.  Air 
it  IS  too  simple  to  practise  frequently.  To  render  the  part 
perfect  we  must  make  it  more  complex,  by  changing  the 
whole  of  the  expressions.  The  plaf^iarist  inplace  of  cour- 
age will  put  foreej  eonetancyf  or  vigour.  For  probity  ho 
may  say  reZi^ion,  virtue  or  sineerity.  Instead  woapaaty^ 
he  may  substitute  erudition^  alnUty  or  science.  Or  he  may 
disffuise  the  whole  by  saying,  that  the  jdenipoimtiary  fhoun 
befirm,  virtuoutf  and  able. 

The  rest  of  this  uncommon  work  is  composed  of  pass- 
ages, extracted  from  celebrated  writers,  which  are  turned 
into  a  new  manner  by  the  plagiarist ;  their  beauties,  huw 
ever,  are  never  improved  by  their  dress.  Several  cele* 
bratod  writers  when  young,  particularly  the  fiimous  Fle* 
chier,  who  address«id  verses  to  him,  frequented  the  lecturea 
of  this  professor! 

Richesource  became  so  xealous  in  toe  cause  oflitera* 
ture,  that  he  published  a  volume,  entitled  *  The  Art  of 
Writing  and  Speaking ;  or  a  method  ofcompoamg  all  sorts 
of  letters,  and  holding  a  polite  conversation.'  He  con- 
cludes his  preface  by  advertising  his  readers,  that  aulhorv 
who  may  be  in  want  of  essays,  semons,  letters  of  all  kinds, 
written  pleadings  and  verses,  may  be  accommodated  on 
application  to  him. 

Our  professor  was  extremely  fond  oTeopioas  title-pagw; 
which  I  suppose  to  he  very  attractive  to  certain  readers : 
for  it  is  a  custom  which  the  Richesources  of  the  day  fiw 
not  to  employ.  Are  there  persons  who  value  hooke  b^  tfie 
leng^  of  their  tiUee;  as  formerly  the  ability  of  a  phymaam 
was  judeed  by  the  eixe  of  hie  taig  ? 

To  this  arucle  may  be  added  an  accotmt  of  anollMr 
singular  school,  where  the  professor  taught  o6seiv%  in 
literary  composition ! 
I  do  not  believe,  says  Charpentier,  that  thoae  who  tr* 
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unintelUgiUe  are  very  intelligeat.     duintilian  has  jostlj 
olwerredthat  the  obscurity  of  a  writer  is  generally  in  pro- 
portion to  his  incapacity.    However,  as  there  is  hardly 
a  defect  which  does  not  find  partisans,  the  same  author 
inlbnns  us  of  a  Rhetorician,  wno  was  so  great  an  admirer 
of  obscurity,  that  he  always  exhorted  his  scholars  to  pre- 
■erre  it;  and  made  them  correct,  as  blemishes,  those 
pusages  of  their  worits  which  appeared  to  him  too  intel- 
figible.    Qnintilian  adds,  that  the  greatest  panegyric  they 
eould  give  to  a  composition  in  that  school  was  to  declare, 
<  I  understand  nothing  of  thb  piece.'    Lyoophron  possess- 
ed this  taste,  and  he  protested  that  be  would  hang  him- 
self if  he  found  a  person  who  should  understand  his  poem, 
called  the  *  Prophesy  of  Cassandra.'    He  succeeded  so 
well,  that  this  piece  has  been  the  stumbling  block  of  all  the 
grammarians,  scholiasts,  and  commentators ;  and  remains 
uezplicaUe  to  the  present  day.    Such  works  Gharpentier 
admvably  compares  to  those  subterraneous  places,  where 
the  air  IS  so  thick  and  suffocating  that  it  extinguishes  all 
torches.    A  most  sophistical  dilemma,  on  the  subject  of 
obacunfy,  was  made  hj  Thomas  Anglus,  or  White,  an 
Knglish  Catholic  priest,  the  friend  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby. 
This  learned  man  frequently  wandered  in  the  mazes  of 
metaphysical  subtilties  ;  and  became  perfectly  unintelligi- 
Ue  to  his  readers.    When  accused  of  this  obscurity,  be 
replied,  *  Either  the  learned  understand  me  or  they  do  not. 
tfthey  understand  me,  and  find  me  in  an  error,  it  is  easy 
lor  them  to  refute  me ;  if  they  do  not  understand  me,  it  is 
very  uiu-easooable  for  them  to  exclaim  against  my  doctrines.' 
This  is  saying  all  that  the  wit  of  man  can  suggest  in 
fiivour  of  obteurity  !    Many,  however,  will  agree  wuh  an 
observation  made  by  Gravina  on  the  over-refinemrut  of 
OKxiem  composition,  *  that  we  do  not  think  we  have  attained 
genius,  till  others  must  possess  as  much  themselves  to 
imderstasd  us.*  F<«tenelle,  in  France,  followed  by  Mari- 
wix,  Thomas,  and  others,  first  introduced  that  subtilised 
nsanner  of  writing,  which  tastes  more  natural  and  simple 
reject ;  the  source  of  such  bitter  complaints  of  obscurity. 

ISTttiJLRY  BUTCB. 

Pere  Bouhours  seriously'  asks  if  a  German  can  be  a 
BEi.  XSPRIT*/  This  concise  query  was  answered  by 
Kramer,  in  a  ponderous  volume,  whioi  bears  for  title,  F>i»- 
didtB  nomtms  Otrmamd,  This  mode  of  refutation  does 
not  prove  that  the  question  was  then  so  ridiculous  as  it 
was  considered.  The  Germans  of  the  present  day,  al- 
tboogh  greatly  superior  to  their  ancestors,  are  still  distant 
firom  that  aemi  of  taste  wliich  characterises  the  finbhed  com- 
positions of  the  French  and  the  English  authors.  Nations 
di^ay  gtniui  before  they  form  toMte ;  and  in  some  of  the 
productions  t^the  modem  Germans,  it  will  be  allowed  that 
their  imaginations  are  fertile  and  fervid  ;  but  periiaps  the 
simple  question  of  Bouhours  still  exists  in  its  full  force. 

It  was  once  the  mode  with  English  and  French  writers 
to  dishonour  them  with  the  epithets  of  heavy,  dull,  and 
phlegmatic  compilers,  without  taste,  spirit,  or  genius ;  ge- 
Qoine  descendants  of  the  ancient  Boetians, 

Crassoque  suo  aere  nati. 

Many  ingenioas  performances  have  lately  shown  that  this 
censure  has  now  oecome  tmjust ;  and  much  more  forcibly 
answer  the  sarcastic  question  of  Bouhours  than  the  thick 
quarto  of  Kramer. 

Churchill  finely  says  of  genius,  that  it  is  independent  of 
■iUmtioD, 

'  And  may  hereafter  even  in  Holland  rise.* 

Yoodel,  whom,  as  Marchand  observes,  the  Dutch  re- 
gard as  their  ^schylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  has  a 
strange  defective  taste;  the  poet  himself  knew  none  of 
these  originals,  but  he  wrote  on  some  patriotic  subject,  the 
sure  way  to  obtain  oopularity.  The  greater  part  of  his 
tragedies  is  drawn  from  the  Scriptm^es ;  aO  badly  chosen 
and  unhappily  executed.  In  bis  Ddivenmee  of  the  CJoU 
dtrem  q^/sroec  one  of  his  principal  characters  is  the  Dioi- 
niUf  !  In  his  JeruaaUm  atetnmed  we  are  disgusted  with  a 
tctnous  oration  by  the  Angel  Gabriel,  who  proves  thet^ 
fically^  vid  his  prooft  extend  through  nine  closely  printed 

E;es  m  quarto,  that  this  destruction  had  been  predicted 
the  prophets.  And  in  the  iMdfer  of  the  same  author, 
subject  is  grosdy  scandalized  by  this  hauchty  spirit  be- 
ooraing  stupid^  in  love  with  Eve,  and  it  is  for  tier  he  causes 
the  rebellion  of  the  evil  angels,  and  the  fall  of  our  first  pa- 
rents. Poor  Vondel  kept  a  hosier's  shop,  which  he  left  to 
the  care  of  his  wife,  while  he  indulged  his  poetical  genius. 
His  stoddng  thop  failed,  and  his  poems  produced  him  more 


chagrin  than  glory ;  for  in  Holland  even  a  patriodc  poet 
if  a  bankrupt,  would,  no  doubt,  be  aooounled  oy  his  fettovp* 
citizens  as  a  madman.    Yondel  had  no  other  master  bat 
his  genius,  which,  with  his  imoongeoial  straattca,  occa- 
sioned all  his  errors. 

Another  Dutch  poet  is  even  leaa  tolcralile.  Havicf 
written  a  k»g  rhapsody  concerning  Pyramua  and  Thiaba, 
he  concludes  it  by  a  ridiculous  parallel  between  the  deatk 
of  these  unfortunate  victioM  of  love,  and  the  pamai  of  J^ 
sus  Christ.    He  says, 

Om  t*oonclnderem  van  onsen  begry|t. 
Dees  Historle  moraiiserende. 
Is  in  den  verstande  wel  aocorderende. 
By  der  Pasaie  van  Chriscus  gebencdyi 

And  upon  this,  after  having  turned  Pyiamus  into  the  soa 
of  God,  and  Thisbe  into  the  Christian  soul,  he  proceede 
with  a  number  of  comparisoos ;  the  latter  always  more  im- 
pertinent than  the  former. 

I  believe  it  is  well  known  that  the  actors  on  the  Dotdi 
theatre  are  generally  tradesmen,  who  quit  their  aprooe  at 
the  hour  of  public  representatioii.  This  was  the  fact  when 
I  was  in  HoUand  forty  years  Ufp.  Their  ooBBedies  are  o^ 
fensive  by  the  grocsness  of  their  buffooneries.  One  of  tbcv 
comic  incidents  was  a  miller  appearing  in  distress  for  want 
of  wind  to  turn  his  mill ;  he  had  recourse  to  the  novel 
scheme  of  placing  his  back  against  it,  and,  bj  certain  isai- 
tative  sounds  benind  the  scenes,  the  mill  is  soon  set 
inc.    It  is  hard  to  rival  such  a  depravity  of  taste. 

I  saw  two  of  their  most  celebrated  tragedies.  The 
was  Gysbert  Van  Amstel,  by  Vondel ;  that  is  GysbiechC 
of  Amsterdam,  a  warrior,  w^  in  the  civil  wars  pieeeivcd 
this  city  by  bis  heroism.  It  is  a  patriotic  historical  play, 
and  never  fails  to  crowd  the  theatre  towards  Christmas, 
when  it  is  usualiy  performed  successively.  One  of  the 
acts  concludes  with  a  scene  of  a  convent ;  the  soond  «f 
warlike  instruments  is  heard ;  the  abbey  is  stonned ;  the 
nuns  and  fathers  are  slaughtered ;  with  the  aid  of  *  bhrn- 
derbuss  and  thunder,'  every  Dutdunall  appears  sensibic  cf 
the  pathos  of  the  poet.  But  it  does  not  here  conchide. 
After  this  terrible  slaughter,  the  conquerors  and  the  va»> 
quishod  remain  for  len  mimifes  on  the  stage,  silent  and  mo- 
tionless, in  the  attitudes  in  which  theybappeaed  to  fall ! 
and  this  pantomimic  pathos  is  received  with  load  bursts  of 
applause  from  the  audience. 

The  other  was  the  Ahasuenis  of  Schubart,  or  the  Fall 
of  Haman.  In  the  triumphal  entry  the  Batavian  Mordc- 
cai  was  mounted  on  a  cenuine  Flander's  mare,  that,  fortu- 
nately, quietly  received  her  applause  with  a  lumpiaii  ma* 
jesty  resembling  her  rider.  I  have  seen  aa  English  ass 
once  introduced  on  our  stage  which  did  not  act  with  this 
decorum.  Our  late  actors  have  finequently  be^a  beasts  }— 
aDuich  taste! 

Some  few  specimens  of  the  best  Dutch  poetry  which 
we  have  liad  yield  no  evidence  in  favour  of  the  natiniial 
poetical  taste.  The  Dutch  poet  Katz  has  a  poem  on  the 
*  Games  of  Children,*  where  all  the  games  are  moralised ; 
I  suspect  the  taste  of  the  poet  as  well  as  his  subject  is  pi^ 
erile.  When  a  nation  baa  produced  no  works  above  me- 
diocrity, with  them  a  certain  mediocrity  is  excellence,  and 
their  master-pieces,  with  a  people  who  have  made  a 
greater  progress  in  refinement,  are  but  the  works  of  a 
pupil. 

TBK   PaODUCTXOirS  or  TBX  JUHD   hot   tMtXAMlX 
BY  CaEDITOBS. 

When  Crebillon,  the  French  traffic  poet,  published  his 
Catilina,  it  wa»  attend«Hl  with  an  lionour  to  hteratwe, 
which,  thouffh  it  is  probably  forgotten  (for  it  was  on^ 
reinstered,  I  think,  as  the  news  of  the  day,)  it  bscumm  a 
collector  zealous  in  the  cause  of  litei^ura  to  preserve.  I 
shall  give  the  circumstance,  the  petition  and  tne  decree. 

At  the  time  Catilina  was  given  to  the  public,  the  credi- 
tors of  the  poet  had  the  cruelty  to  attach  the  produce  of 
this  piece,  as  well  at  the  bookseller's,  who  had  printed  the 
tragedy,  as  at  the  theatre  where  it  was  pcrfonned.  The 
poet,  much  irritated  at  these  proceeding,  addressed  a  pe- 
tition to  the  king,  in  which  he  showed  that  it  was  a  thmg 
yet  unknown,  that  it  ahouM  be  allowed  to  dam  amongst 
seizable  effects  the  productions  of  the  human  mini ;  that 
if  such  a  practice  was  permitted,  those  who  had  consecratp 
ed  their  vigils  to  the  studies  of  literature,  and  who  have 
mado  the  greatest  efforts  to  render  themselves,  by  this 
means,  useful  to  their  country,  would  see  themselves  in 
the  cruel  predicament  of  not  daring  to  publish  works,  often 
I  recious  and  interet ting  to  the  state ;  that  the  greater 
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pvt  of  duwe  who  derote  theiMelves  to  literature  require 
for  the  necetsariet  of  life  thoee  succoura  which  they  have 
a  right  to  expect  from  their  labours ;  and  that  it  never  has 
been  Buffered  in  France  to  seize  the  fees  of  lawyers,  and 
other  persons  of  liberal  professions. 

In  answer  to  this  petition,  a  decree  immediatelv  issued 
from  the  Kin^s  council,  oommanding  a  replevy  of  the  ar- 
rests and  seBures,  of  which  the  petiti<Hier  complained. 
This  honouraUc  decree  was  dated  Slat  May,  1749,  and 
boHre  the  following  title :  *  Decree  of  the  Council  of  his 
Majesty,  in  favour  of  Mr  Crebillon,  author  of  the  tragedy 
of  Catiana,  which  declares  that  the  productions  of  (he 
mind  are  not  amoncst  seizable  effects.' 

i.ouis  XV  exhibits  the  noble  example  of  bestowing  a 
mark  of  consideration  to  the  remains  of  a  man  of  letters. 
This  king  not  only  testified  his  esteem  of  CrebiUonby  hav- 
ing his  works  {Minted  at  the  Louvre,  but  also  by  consecrat- 
ing to  his  glory  a  tomb  of  marble. 

CRITICS. 

Writers  who  have  been  unsncceasfiil  in  original  compo- 
ntion  have  their  other  productions  inynediately  decried, 
whatever  merit  they  roignt  once  have  been  allowed  to  pos- 
sess. Tet  this  is  very  unjust ;  sn  author  who  has  given 
a  wrong  direction  to  his  literary  powers  may  perceive  at 
length  where  be  can  more  securely  point  them.  Experi- 
ence is  as  excellent  a  mistress  in  the  school  of  literature, 
as  in  the  school  of  human  life.  Blackmore's  epics  are  in- 
sufferable ;  yet  neither  Addisoa  £or  Johnson  erred  when 
they  considered  his  philosophical  poem  as  a  valuable  com- 
position. An  indifferent  poet  may  exert  the  art  of  criti- 
cism in  a  very  high  degree ;  and  if  he  cannot  himself  pro- 
duce an  origmal  work,  he  may  yet  be  of  great  service  in 
regulating  the  happier  genius  of  another.  Thu  observa- 
tion I  shall  illustrate  by  the  characters  of  two  French 
critics ;  the  one  is  the  Abb^  d'Aubignac,  and  the  other 
Chapelain. 

Boileau  operas  his  Art  of  Poetry  by  a  precept  which 
though  it  be  common  is  always  important ;  this  critical 
poet  declares,  that  *  It  is  in  vain  a  daring  author  thinks  of 
attaining  to  the  height  of  Parnassus  if  he  does  not  feel  the 
secret  influence  oTheaven,  and  if  his  natal  star  has  not 
formed  him  to  be  a  poet.'  This  ob^iervaiion  he  founded 
on  the  character  of  our  Abb6,  who  had  excellently  written 
on  the  economy  of  dramatic  composition.  His  Pratique 
du  Theatre  gained  him  an  extensive  reputation.  When 
he  produced  a  tracedy,  the  world  expected  a  finished 
piece ;  it  was  acted,  and  reprobated.  The  author,  how- 
ever did  not  acutely  feel  its  bad  reception ;  he  every  where 
boasted  (hat  he,  of  all  the  dramatists,  had  most  scrupu- 
lously observed  the  rules  of  Aristotle.  The  Prince  de 
Guemen^,  famous  for  his  repartres,  sarcastically  observed, 
*  I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  Ahh6  d' Aubignac  for  having  so 
closely  followed  the  precepts  of  Aristotle ;  but  I  cannot 
pardon  the  precepts  oi  Aristotle,  that  occasioned  the  Abb6 
d* Aubignac  to  write  so  wretched  a  tragedy.' 

The  Pratique  du  Theatre  is  not,  however,  to  be  despis- 
ed, because  the  Tragedjf  of  its  author  'u  despicable. 

Chapelain's  unfortunate  epic  hss  rendered  him  no- 
torious. He  had  l^ned,  and  not  undeservedly,  great  re- 
putation for  his  critical  powers.  Afler  a  rf.tenlion  of 
above  thirty  years,  his  PueeUe  appeared.  Ho  immedi- 
ately became  the  butt  of  every  unfledged  wit,  and  his  for- 
mer works  were  eternally  condemned!  Insomuch  that 
when  Camusat  published,  after  the  death  of  our  author,  a 
Utile  volume  of  extracts  from  his  manuscript  letters,  it  is 
curious  to  observe  the  awkward  situation  in  whidi  he  finds 
himself.  In  his  preface  he  seems  afraid  that  the  very 
name  of  Chape'ain  will  be  sufficient  to  repel  the  reader. 

Camusat  observes  of  Chapelain,  that  *  He  fuund  flatter- 
ers who  assured  him  his  Pucelle  ranked  above  the  jSstneid ; 
and  this  Chapelain  but  feebly  denied.  However  this  may 
be,  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  the  bad  taste  which  reigns 
throughout  this  poem  agree  with  that  sound  and  exact 
criticism  with  which  he  decided  on  the  works  of  others. 
80  true  is  it,  that  gemot  is  very  superior  to  a  justness  of 
mind  which  is  a^ffieiaU  to  juage  and  to  advise  others.' 
Chapehuii  fvas  ordered  to  draw  up  a  critical  list  of  the 
chief  livuig  authors  and  men  of  letters  in  France,  for  the 
king.  It  IS  extremely  impartial,  and  performed  with  an 
analytical  skill  of  their  literary  cnaracters  which  could  not 
have  been  surpassed  b^  an  Aristotle  or  a  Boileau. 

The  teient  of  judging  may  exist  separately  from  the 
power  qf  esecutum.  An  amateur  may  not  be  an  artist, 
though  an  artist  should  be  an  amateur.    And  it  is  for  this 


reason  that  young  authors  are  not  to  contemn  the  precepts 
of  such  critics  as  even  the  Abb6  d' Aubignac,  and  Chape- 
lain. It  is  to  Walsh,  a  miserable  versifier,  that  Pope 
stands  indebted  for  the  hint  of  our  pc>elry  then  beinc  defi- 
cient in  correctness  and  polish ;  and  it  ir,  from  this  fortun- 
ate hint  that  Pope  derived  his  poetical  excellence.  Diony- 
sius  Halicamassensis  has  composed  a  lifeless  history  ;  yet, 
as  Ghbbon,  observes,  how  admirably  has  he  judged  the 
masters,  and  defined  the  rules  of  historical  composition ; 
Grarina,  with  great  taste  and  spirit,  has  written  on  poetry 
and  poets,  but  be  composed  tragedies  which  gave  him  no 
title  to  be  ranked  among  them. 

AirXCDOTES  OF  AUTHOAS  CEVSUKED. 

It  is  an  ingenious  observation  made  by  a  journalist  of 
Trevoux,  on  perusing  a  criticism  not  ill  wntten,  whidi 
pretended  to  detect  several  faults  in  the  <»mpositions  of 
Bruyere,  that  in  ancient  Rome  the  great  men  who  tri- 
umphed amidst  the  applauses  of  those  who  celebrated  their 
virtues,  were  at  the  same  time  compelled  to  listen  to  thom 
who  reproached  them  with  their  vices.  This  custom  is 
not  less  necessary  to  the  republic  of  letters  than  it  was 
formerly  to  the  republic  of  Home.  Without  this  it  is  pro* 
bable  that  authors  would  be  intoxicated  with  success,  and 
would  then  relax  in  their  accustomed  visour;  and  the 
multitude  who  took  them  for  models  would,  for  want  of 
judgment,  imitate  their  defects. 

Sterne  and  Chuichill  were  continually  abusmg  the  Re- 
viewers, because  they  honestly  told  the  one  that  obscenity 
was  not  wit,  and  obscurity  was  not  sense ;  and  the  other, 
that  dissonance  in  poetry  did  not  excel  harmony,  and  that 
his  rhymes  were  frequently  prose  Imes  of  ten  syllables  cut 
into  verse.  They  applauded  their  happier  eflforts.  NoU 
withstanding  all  this,  it  is  certain  that  so  little  discernment 
exists  amongst  common  writers,  and  common  readers,  that 
the  obscenity  and  flippancy  of  Sterne,  and  the  bald  verse 
and  prosaic  poetry  of  Churchill,  were  predsely  the  por- 
tions which  they  selected  for  imitation  :  the  blemishes  of 
great  men  are  not  tho  less  blemishes,  but  they  are  unfor- 
tunately, the  easiest  parts  for  imitation. 

Yet  criticism  may  be  too  rigorous,  and  genius  too  sensi- 
ble to  its  fairest  attacks.  Racine  acknowledged  that  one 
of  the  severe  criticisms  he  received  had  occasioned  hiir. 
more  vexation  than  the  greatest  applauses  had  afforded 
him  pleasure.  Sir  John  Marsham,  having  published  the 
first  part  of  his  '  Chronology/  suffered  so  much  chagrin  at 
the  endless  controversies  which  it  raised  (and  some  of  hia 
critics  went  so  far  as  to  affirm  it  was  designed  to  be  detri- 
mental to  Revelation,)  that  he  burned  the  second  part| 
which  was  ready  for  the  press.  Pope  was  observed  to 
writhe  with  anguish  in  his  chair,  on  hearing  mentioned  the 
letter  of  Cibber,  wiih  other  temporary  attacks;  and  it  is 
said  of  Montesquieu,  that  he  was  so  much  aflfected  by  the 
critidsms,  true  and  false,  which  he  daily  experienced,  that 
they  contributed  to  hasten  his  death.  Rilson's  extreme 
irritability  closed  in  lunacy,  while  his  ignorant  reviewei«| 
in  the  shapes  of  assatsinSf  were  haunung  his  death-bedi 
In  the  preface  to  his  *  Metrical  Romances'  he  says-~ 
'  brought  to  an  end  in  ill  health  and  low  spirits— certain 
to  be  msulted  by  a  base  and  prostitute  gang  of  lurking  as- 
sassins who  Stan  in  the  dark,  and  whose  poisoned  daggers 
he  has  already  experienced.'  Scott,  of  Amwell,  never  re- 
covered from  a  ludicrous  criticism,  which  I  discovered  had 
been  written  by  a  physician  who  never  pretended  to  poeti> 
cal  taste. 

Pelisson  has  recorded,  in  bis  History  of  the  French  Aca- 
demy, a  literary  anecdote,  which  forcibly  shows  the  dan- 
ger of  caustic  criticism.  A  young  roan  from  a  remote 
province  came  to  Paris  with  a  play,  which  he  considered 
as  a  master-piece.  M.  L'Etoille  was  more  than  just  in 
his  merciless  criticism.  He  showed  the  youthful  Lard  a 
thousand  glaring  defects  in  his  chief  d'oeuvre.  The  hum- 
bled country  author  burnt  his  tragedy^  returned  homoi 
took  to  his  chamber,  and  died  of  vexation  and  grief.  Of 
all  unfortunate  men,  one  of  the  unhappiest  is  a  middling 
author  endowed  with  too  lively  a  sensibility  for  criticism. 
Athenaeus,  in  his  tenth  book,  has  given  us  a  lively  portrait 
of  this  melancholy  being.  Anaxandridef  appeared  one 
day  on  horseback  m  the  public  assembly  at  Athens,  to  re- 
cite a  dithyrambic  poem,  of  which  he  read  a  portion.  He 
was  a  man  of  fine  stature,  and  wore  a  purple  robe  edged 
with  golden  frin|;e.  But  his  complexion  was  saturnine  and 
melancholy,  which  was  the  cause  that  he  never  spared  hia 
own  writings.  Whenever  he  was  vanquished  by  a  rival, 
he  immediately  gave  his  compositions  to  the  druggists  to 
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be  cut  iato  places,  to  wrap  their  artielcs  in,  wiiboat  ever 
earittf  to  revise  his  writmfi.  It  is  ovnnc  to  this  that  he 
destroyed  a  nunber  of  pleaaia^  cosapof itiotw ;  see  i»- 
crsssed  his  sourness,  ana  every  dsv  he  becune  more  and 
■sore  dissatisfied  at  the  awards  or  his  anditon.  Henee 
his  *  Tereos  J  because  it  &iled  to  obtain  the  prise,  has 
■at  reaidied  as,  i^ich,  with  other  oThis  prodnraons,  do- 
though  not  to  have  been  publiclj 


Balteoz  havinj^  been  chosen  bj  the  Frooch 
for  the  conq^tion  of  elessentaff  books  for  the  Military 
School,  is  said  to  have  felt  their  lulavoaraUe  reception  so 
acutely,  that  he  became  a  {hpot  to  excessive  grief.  It  is 
believed  that  the  lament^e  death  of  Dr  Hawkesworth 
was  occasioned  by  a  similar  ctroamatance.  GKwemment 
had  consigned  to  his  care  the  compilation  of  the  voyages 
that  pass  under  his  name  :-^how  he  succeeded  is  well 
known.  He  felt  the  public  reception  so  sensibly,  that 
ha  preferred  the  oblivion  of  death  to  the  sBortifying  reool- 
Isctions  of  life. 

On  this  interesting  subject  Pontendle,  in  his  *  Eloge  on 
Newton,'  has  made  the  following  observation :— '  Newton 
was  BBore  desirous  of  reoMioing  onknown,  than  of  having 
the  csim  of  life  disturbed  by  uioee  literary  storms  which 
science  attract  about  thooe  who  rise  to  emw 
In  one  of  his  letters  we  learn  that  his  Treatise  on 
M  being  ready  for  the  press,  several  premature  objeo- 
which  appeared,  made  him  aband<«  its  publicauoo. 

*  I  should  reproach  myself  (he  said)  for  my  impradence, 

I  were  to  loee  a  thing  so  real  as  my  ease  to  nra  after  a 
'  But  this  shadow  he  did  not  miss :  it  did  not 
Che  ease  he  so  mudi  loved,  and  it  had  for  him  as 
reality  as  ease  itselC  I  refer  to  Bayle,  in  his  cutk 
article  *  Hipponax,'  note  r.  To  these  instances  we 
may  add  the  fate  of  the  Abb6  Cassagne,  a  man  of  lear»> 
iM,  and  not  destitute  of  talents.  He  was  intended  for  one 
ofthe  preachers  at  court ;  but  he  had  hardly  made  him- 
self known  in  the  pulpit,  when  he  was  struck  by  the  light' 
■ing  of  Boileau*s  muse.  He  felt  so  acutelv  the  caustic 
verses,  that  they  rendered  him  almost  incapable  of  li'.erary 
labour ;  in  the  prime  of  life  he  became  melancholy,  and 
shortly  afterwards  died  insane.  A  modem  painter,  it  is 
known,  never  recovered  from  the  biting  ridicule  of  a  popu- 
lar, biU  malignant  wit.  Cummjms,  a  celebrated  quaker, 
confessed  he  died  of  an  anonymous  letter  in  a  public  paper, 
which,  said  he,  *  fastened  on  my  heart,  and  threw  me  wto 
this  slow  fever.*  Racine,  who  died  of  his  extreme  sensi- 
bility to  a  rebuke,  confessed  that  the  pain  which  one  severe 
criucifm  inflicted  outweighed  all  the  applause  he  could  re- 
eeive.  The  feathered  arrow  of  an  epigram  has  sometimes 
bean  wet  with  the  heart's  blood  of  itd  victim.  Fortune 
has  been  lost,  reputation  destroyed,  and  every  charity  of 
life  extinguished,  by  the  inhumanity  of  inconsiderate  wit. 

Literary  historv  records  the  fale  of  several  who  may  be 
said  to  have  died  of  Criticitm.  But  there  is  more  sense 
and  infinite  humour  in  the  mode  which  Pbednis  adopted 
to  answer  the  cavillers  of  his  a^.  AVhen  be  first  publish- 
ed his  febles,  the  taste  for  conciseness  and  simplicity  was 
■D  much  on  the  decline,  that  they  were  both  objected  to 
him  as  faults.  He  used  his  critics  as  they  deserved.  To 
those  who  objected  against  the  oofteueness  of  his  style,  he 
taHs  a  kHUg  Udiam  story  (Lib.  iii.  Fab.  10,  ver.  69,)  and 
treats  those  who  condemn  the  timpHeily  of  his  style  with  a 
nm  o£bambaM  verses,  that  have  a  great  many  nmsy  elevat- 
ed words  in  them,  without  any  sense  at  the  bottom — this 
in  Lib.  iv,  Pah.  6. 

TIROURTT. 

The  writings  of  the  Fathers  once  formed  the  studies  of 
the  lonmed.  These  kbours  abouad  with  that  subtilty  of 
uwnt  which  will  repay  the  industry  of  the  inquisitive, 
tlie  antiouary  may  turn  them  over  for  pictures  of  the 
__jaars  of  tne  age.  A  favourite  subject  with  Saint  Am* 
brose  was  that  of  Virginity,  on  which  he  has  several 
works;  and  perhaps  he  wished  to  revive  the  ocderof  the  ves- 
tals of  ancient  R<Mne,  which afterwardsproikiced  the  insti- 
tution of  Nuns.  His  *  Treatise  on  Virgins'  is  in  three 
imlunms.  We  learn  from  this  work  of  the  fourth  century, 
Cha  lively  impressions  his  exhortations  had  nuule  on  the 
ouDds  and  hearts  of  girls,  not  less  in  the  most  distant  pro- 
vincas,  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Milan  where  he  re- 
sided. The  virgins  of  B.)l<^tta,  amounting  onlv,  it  appears, 
to  the  number  of  twenty,  performed  all  kinds  of  needlo- 
wurit,  not  merely  to  gain  their  livelihood,  but  also  to  be 
aaahlad  to  parfenn  acts  of  liberality,  and  exert4Ml  thev  in> 


dostry  to  allure  other  girls  to  join  the  holy  pi  nfniiiuii  of 
Virgmiry.  He  exhorts  daughters,  in  i^te  of  their  parents, 
and  even  their  lovers,  to  consecrate  themselves.  *  I  do 
not  blame  marriage,'  he  says ;  *  I  only  show  the  advantages 
of  Virginity.' 

He  composed  this  book  in  so  florid  a  stvle,  that  he  eao» 
sidered  it  required  some  apology.  A  lleligions  of  iha 
Benedictines  published  a  transiatimi  in  1689. 

So  sensible  was  Saint  Ambrose  ofthe  rwify  of  die  pro- 
fession he  wovdd  establish,  that  he  thus  combsts  his  adver- 
saries :  *  They  complain  that  human  nature  will  bo  ex* 
hausted ;  but  I  ask  who  has  ever  sought  to  marrv  without 
finding  women  enough  from  amongst  whom  be  might 
choose  ?  What  murder,  or  what  war,  has  ever  been  o(v 
casioned  for  a  virgin  ?  It  is  one  of  the  ccmseoucnoes  of 
marria^  to  kill  the  adulterer,  and  to  vrar  witJi  the  ra*- 
visher.' 

He  wrote  another  treatise  On  Aeperf^Hud  Virgimig 9f 
the  Mother  of  God.  He  attacks  Bonomos  on  this  so^ 
ject,  and  defends  her  virginitv,  which  was  indeed  grently 
suspected  by  Booosius,  who,  however,  got  nothing  fay  this 
bold  suspicion,  but  the  dreadful  name  of  Zf 


A  third 
treatise  was  entitled  £shortatiom  to  Vtrgiiuhf ;  a  fourth. 
On  the  FaU  of  a  Ktrfm,  is  more  curious.  Ho  relates  the 
misfortunes  of  one  Stutmnahj  who  vras  by  no  means  a 
companion  for  her  namesake ;  for,  having  made  a  vow  of 
virginity,  and  taken  the  veil,  she  afterwards  endeavoured 
to  conceal  her  shame,  but  the  precaution  only  tended  to 
render  her  more  culpshle.  Her  behaviottr,  indeed,  had 
long  aflTorded  ample  food  for  the  sarcasms  of  the  Jews  and 
the  Pagans.  Saint  Ambrose  compefled  her  to  peifbi  m 
public  penance,  and  after  having  declaimed  on  her  dooUo 
crime,  nve  her  hopes  of  pardon,  if,  like  *  Scsor  Jeanne,* 
this  ea^y  nun  would  sincerely  repent ;  to  conurfete  her 
chastisement,  he  ordered  her  every  day  toredte  the  fiftieth 
psalm. 

A  CLAJICE  UTTO  TBK  FaSirCB  ACADKMT. 

In  the  republic  of  Letters  the  establishment  of  an  acad- 
emy has  been  a  favourite  project ;  yet  perhaps  it  is  littls 
more  than  an  Utopian  scheme.  The  imited  efforts  of  men 
of  letters  in  Academies  have  produced  little.  It  would 
seem  that  no  man  likes  to  bestow  his  great  labours  on  a 
small  conunimity,  for  whose  members  he  himself  does  not 
feel,  probably,  the  most  flattering  partiality.  The  Frendl 
Acaaemy  made  a  splendid  appearance  in  Europe:  yet 
when  this  society  published  their  Dictionary,  that  of 
Furetiere's  became  a  formidable  rival ;  and  Johnson  (fid 
as  much  as  the  forty  themselves.  Voltaire  confesses  that 
the  great  characters  of  the  literary  republic  were  formed 
without  the  aid  of  academies.—*  For  what  then,'  he  aska, 
*  are  they  necessary  ? — To  preserve  and  nourish  the  fire 
which  great  geniuses  have  kindled.  By  observing  the 
Junto  at  their  meetings  we  may  form  some  opinion  of  the 
indolent  manner  in  which  they  trifled  away  their  time. 
We  are  fortunately  enabled  to  do  this,  by  a  letter  in  which 
Patru  describee,  in  a  very  amusins  manner  the  visit  which 
Christina  of  Sweden  took  a  sudden  fancy  to  pay  lo  the 
academy. 

The  Queen  of  Sweden  having  resolved  to  visit  tha 
French  Academy,  save  so  short  a  notice  of  her  design, 
that  it  was  impoesible  to  inform  the  majority  of  the  meaa- 
hers  of  her  intention.  About  four  o'ckxA  fifteen  or  six- 
teen academicians  were  assembled.  Mr  Gombaut,  one 
of  the  members  who  did  not  know  of  the  intended  royal 
visit,  and  who  bad  never  forgiven  her  majesty  because  she 
did  not  relish  his  verses,  thought  proper  to  show  his  resenU 
ment  by  quitting  the  assembly. 

She  was  received  in  a  spacious  hall.  In  the  raiddfe 
was  a  table  covered  with  rich  blue  vdvet,  ornamented  with 
a  broad  border  of  gold  and  silver.  At  its  head  was  placed 
an  arm-chair  of  black  vdvet  embroidered  vnith  gold,  and 
round  the  table  were  placed  chairs  with  tapestry  backs. 
The  ChanceUor  bad  forgotten  to  hanir  in  the  haD  the  por- 
trait of  the  qoeen,  which  she  had  pr'><--*'n*ed  to  the  Acade- 
my, and  which  was  considered  as  a  :;-  •  at  omission.  About 
five,  a  footman  beloncing  to  the  Qut  en  inquired  if  die  com- 
pany were  assembled.  Soon  after,  a  servant  of  the  king 
mfbrmed  the  chancellor  that  the  queen  waa  at  the  end  ol 
the  street ;  and  immediately  her  carriage  drew  up  in  the 
court-yard.  The  chancellor,  followed  Dy  the  rest  of  the 
members,  went  to  receive  her  as  she  stepped  out  of  her 
chariot ;  but  the  crowd  was  so  great,  that  few  of  them 
could  rrach  her  majesty.  Accompanied  by  the  chancelkr, 
she  passed  throuch  the  first  hsU.  followed  by  one  of  her 
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Uifls,  Uw  captain  of  her  guards,  and  one  or  two  of  her 
■uite. 

When  she  entered  the  Academy  she  approached  the 
fire,  and  spoke  in  a  low  vcoce  to  the  chancellor.  She  then 
asked  why  Mr  Menage  was  not  there?  and  when  she  was 
t<M  that  he  did  not  b^ong  to  the  Academy,  she  asked  why 
he  did  not  ?  She  was  answered,  that  however  he  might 
merit  the  honour,  he  had  rendered  himself  unworthy  ot  it 
by  several  disputes  he  had  had  with  its  members.  She 
then  inquired  aside  of  the  chancellor  whether  the  acade- 
micians were  to  sit  or  stand  before  her?  On  this  the 
chancellor  consnlted  with  a  member,  who  observed  that  in 
the  time  of  Ronsard,  there  was  held  an  assembly  of  men 
of  letters  bafbre  Charies  IX  several  tiroes,  and  that  thev 
were  always  seated.  The  i^ueen  conversed  with  M. 
Bo«irdelot ;  and  suddenly  tummg  to  Madame  de  Bregis, 
toid  her  that  she  believed  she  must  not  be  present  at  the 
assembly ;  but  it  was  agreed  that  this  lady  deserved  the 
honour.  As  the  queen  was  talking  with  a  member  she 
abruptly  quitted  him,  as  was  her  custom,  and  in  her 
quick  way  sat  down  in  the  arm-chair ;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  members  seated  themselves.  The  queen  ob- 
serving that  they  did  not,  out  of  respect  to  her,  approach 
the  table,  desired  them  to  come  near ;  and  they  accord- 
ingly approached  it. 

Durinc  these  ceremonious  preparations,  several  officers 
of  state  Bad  entered  the  hall,  and  stood  behind  the  acade- 
micians. The  chancellor  sat  at  the  queen's  left  hand  by 
the  fire-sido ;  and  at  the  right  was  placed  M.  de  la  Chambre, 
the  director ;  then  Boisrobert,  Palm,  Peliison,  Cotin,  the 
Abb6  Tallemant,  and  others.  M.  de  Mezeray  sat  at  the 
bottom  of  the  table  fiusing  the  queen,  with  an  inkstand,  pa- 
per, and  the  portfolio  m  the  company  lying  before  him ; 
oe  occupied  the  place  of  secretary.  When  they  were  all 
seated  the  dire<^  rose,  and  the  academicians  followed 
him,  all  but  the  chancellor,  who  remained  in  his  seat.  The 
director  made  his  complimentary  address  in  a  low  voice, 
his  body  wss  quite  bent,  and  no  person  but  the  queen  and 
the  chancellor  could  hear  him.  She  received  his  address 
with  great  satisfaction. 

AU  compliments  concluded,  they  returned  to  their 
seats.  The  director  then  told  the  queen  that  he  had  com- 
posed a  treatise  on  Pain,  to  add  to  his  character  of  the 
Passions,  and  if  it  was  agreeable  to  her  majesty,  he  would 
read  the  first  chapter.— Very  willingly,  she  answered.^- 
Having  read  it,  he  said  to  her  majesty,  that  he  would  read 
BO  more  lest  he  should  fatigue  her.  Not  at  all,  she  re- 
plied, for  I  suppose  what  follows  resomUes  what  I  have 
neard. 

Afterwards  Mr  Mezeray  mentioned  that  Mr  Cotm 
had  some  verses,  which  her  majesty  would  doubtless  find 
beautiful  and  if  it  was  agreeable  they  should  be  read.  Mr 
Gotin  read  them :  they  were  versions  of  two  passages 
from  Lucretius ;  the  one  in  which  he  attadcs  a  Providence, 
and  the  other,  where  he  gives  the  orisin  of  the  world  ao- 
cord'mg  to  the  Epicurean  system :  to  these  he  added  twen- 
ty tines  of  his  own,  in  which  he  maintained  the  existence 
of  a  Providence.  This  done,  an  abb^  rose,  and  without 
being  desiredor  or  dered,read  two  sonnets,which  by  courtesy 
were  allowed  to  be  tolerable.  It  b  remarkable  that  both 
the  poetM  read  their  verses  standing,  while  the  rest  read 
their  compositions  seated. 

After  tnese  readings,  the  director  informed  the  queen 
that  the  ordinary  exercises  of  the  company  was  to  labour 
on  the  dictionary ;  and  that  if  her  majesty  should  not  find 
it  disagreeable,  they  wouM  read  a  coAier  or  .stitched  ms. 
Ywy  willingly,  she  answered.  Mr  de  Mezeray  then 
reaa  what  related  to  the  word  Jeu ;  Gcane.  Amongst 
other  proverbial  expressions  was  this :  OatM  <if  I^iiwea, 
uhieh  only  pUam  the  pU^ftrg ;  to  express  a  malicious  vio> 
lence  committed  by  one  m  power.  At  this  the  queen 
latuhed  heartily ;  and  thev  contbued  reading  all  that  was 
fairly  written.  Thu  lasted  about  an  hour,  when  the  queen 
observing  that  nothins  more  remained,  arose,  made  a  bow 
to  the  company,  and  returned  in  the  manner  she  en- 
tered. 

Furefiere,  who  was  himself  an  academictan,  has  d^ 
■eribed  the  miserable  manner  in  which  time  was  crasum- 
ed  at  their  assemblies.  I  confess  he  was  a  satirist,  and 
had  quarrelled  with  the  academy ;  there  must  have  been, 
notwithstanding,  sufficient  resemblance  for  the  following 
pictore,  however  it  may  be  overcharged.  He  has  been 
blamed  for  thus  exposing  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  of  liter- 
•tnre  to  the  unitiated. 

*  Ha  who  ia  moat  chunorous,  is  he  whom  they  suppose 


has  most  reason.  They  aU  have  the  art  of  making  lesg 
orations  upon  a  trifle.  The  second  repeats  like  an  echo 
what  the  nrst  said ;  but  generally  three  or  four  speak  to- 
gether. When  there  b  a  bench  of  five  or  six  members, 
one  reads,  another  decides,  two  converse,  one  sleeps,  and 
another  amuses  himself  with  reading  some  dictionary 
which  happens  to  lie  before  him.  When  a  second  mem- 
ber b  to  deliver  hb  opinion,  they  are  obliged  to  read  again 
the  article, which  at  the  first  perusal  he  had.  been  too  much 
engaged  to  hear.  Thb  b  a  happy  manner  of  finishing  their 
work.  They  can  hardly  get  over  two  lines  without  long 
digressions; 'without  some  one  telling  a  pleasant  story,  or 
the  news  of  the  day;  or  talking  of  anairs  of  state  and  ra« 
forming  the  government.' 

That  the  French  Academy  were  generally  firivolously 
employed  appears  also  from  an  epistle  to  Balzac,  by  Bois- 
robert, the  amusing  companion  of  Cardinid  Richelieu.— - 
<  Every  one  separately,'  says  he, '  promises  great  things , 
when  Uiey  meet  thev  oo  nothing.      They  have  been  tim 

?eaT8  employed  on  toe  letter  F ;  and  I  should  be  happy  if 
were  certain  of  living  till  they  got  through  G.' 
The  following  anecdote  concerns  the  forty  orm-cAoini 
of  the  academicians.  Those  cardinals  who  were  academi- 
cians for  a  long  time  had  not  attended  the  meetings  of  the 
academy,  because  they  thought  that  orm-cAoars  were  in- 
dbpensible  to  their  diffoity,  and  the  academy  had  thflu 
only  ccmmon  chairs.  These  cardinab  were  desirous  of 
being  present  at  the  election  of  Mr  Monnoie,  that  they 
misht  ^ive  him  a  dbtinguished  mark  of  their  esteem.— 
*  Toe  king,'  says  D'Alembert,  *to  tatis^  at  once  the  delica- 
cy of  their  friendship,  and  that  of  their  cardinsiship,  and 
to  preserve  at  the  same  time  that  academical  equauty,  of 
which  this  enlightened  monarch, (Louis  XIV,)  well  knew 
the  advantage,  sent  to  tho  academy  forty  arm-chairs  for 
the  forty  a^idemicians ;  the  same  chairs  which  we  now 
occupy :  and  the  motive  to  which  we  owe  them  b  su^ 
cient  to  render  the  memory  of  Louis  XIV  precious  to  the 
republic  of  letters,  to  whom  it  owes  so  many  more  import 
tant  obligations !' 

POETICAL   AJID   anAMMATICAI.  DEATHS. 

It  will  appear  by  the  following  anecdotes,  that  some 
men  may  be  said  to  have  died  poeticaUy  and  even  grai»' 
maticidly. 

There  may  be  some  attraction  existing  in  poetry  which 
b  not  merely  fictitious,  ibr  often  have  its  genuine  votaries 
felt  all  its  power  on  the  most  trying  occasions.  They 
have  dbplayed  the  energy  of  their  mind  by  composing  or 
repeating  verses,  even  with  death  on  their  tips. 

The  Emperor  Adrbn,  dyins,  made  that  celebrated  ad- 
dress to  hb  soul,  which  b  so  happily  translated  by  Pope. 
Lucan,  when  he  had  hb  veins  opened  by  order  oi  Nero, 
expired  recitinc  a  passage  from  his  Pharsalia,  in  which  ho 
had  described  Uie  wound  of  a  dying  soldier.  Petronius 
did  the  same  thing  on  the  same  occasion. 

Patrb,  a  poet  of  Caen,  perceiving  himself  expiring, 
composed  some  verses  which  are  justly  admired.  In  this 
little  poem  he  relates  a  dream,  in  which  he  appeared  to 
be  placed  next  to  a  beggar,  when  having  addressed  him  in 
the  haughty  strain  he  would  probably  have  employed  on 
thb  side  oi  the  grave,  he  receives  the  fnllowmg  repri- 
mand: 

Ici  toils  sont  egaux :  Je  oe  te  dob  plus  rlen : 
Je  suls  sur  mon  fumier  comme  toi  sur  Is  tien 

Here  all  are  equal !  now  thy  lot  is  mine ! 
1  on  my  dunghill,  as  thou  an  on  thine. 

Des  Barreaux,  it  b  said,  wrote  on  hb  death-bed  that 
well-known  sonnet  which  is  translated  in  the  *  Spectator.' 

Margaret  of  Austria,  when  she  was  nearly  perishing  in 
a  storm  at  sea,  composed  her  epitaph  in  verse.  Had  she 
perished,  what  would  have  become  of  the  epitaph?  And 
if  she  escaped,  of  what  use  was  it?  She  should  rathor 
have  said  her  prayers.  The  verses  however  have  all  tlie 
naiveU  of  the  times.    They  are— > 

Cy  gist  Margot,  la  gente  demoiselle, 
Qu'eut  deux  rosris,  et  si  mourut  pucelle. 

Beneath  this  tomb  is  high>bom  Margaret  laid, 
Who  had  two  husbsnds,  and  yet  di^  a  maid. 

She  was  betrothed  to  Charles  VIII  of  France^  who  for- 
sook her ;  and  bemg  next  intended  for  the  Spanish  infant, 
in  her  voyage  to  Spain,  she  wrote  these  lines  in  a  storm. 

Mademoiselle  cie  Serment  was  sumamed  the  philoso- 
pher. She  was  celebrated  for  her  knowledge  and  taate 
m  polite  literature.  She  died  of  a  cancer  in  her  breast, 
and  Bufisred  her  nisibrtune  with  exemnlary  patbnca.  8h« 
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in  fiiushiag  the** 


,  nhifdd  iIm  addrMMd  to 


Nactuedi 
Dignom  UDionun  pnctam  tuUl  ilia  labonim. 

It  WM  aftar  Cenrantes  had  receiTed  extreme  anetlaii 
tkat  be  wrote  the  dedicatioD  to  hie  Pernlee. 

ReemmmoB,  at  the  moment  be  expired,  with  an  energy 
ofvoioe  that  expressed  the  most  fenrent  devotion,  uttered 
two  Ikies  of  his  own  Tersioa  of  *  Dies  Ir«  !*  Waller,  in 
his  last  moments,  repeated  some  lines  from  Virgil ;  and 
Chaucer  seems  to  have  taken  his  &rewell  of  ail  human 
vanities  bv  a  moral  ode,  entitled  *  A  Balade  made  by 
Gefiey  Gnaucyer  upon  his  dethe-bedde  lying  in  his  grete 
•Bcoysse.* 

Comelitts  de  Wit  feD  an  innocent  victim  to  popular  pre- 
judice. His  death  is  thus  noticed  by  Home :  *  This  man. 
who  had  bravely  served  his  country  in  war,  and  who  had 
been  invested  with  the  highest  dignities,  was  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  and  torn  in  pieces  by 
the  most  inhiman  torments.  Amidat  the  severe  agonies 
he  endured  he  frequently  repeated  an  ode  oT  H(^ 


race,  which  contained  sentiments  suited  to  his  deplorable 
condition.'    It  was  the  third  ode  of 


the  third  book  which 
this  iilustrioos  phikwopher  and  statesman  iben  repeated. 

I  add  another  instance  in  the  death  of  that  delightful 
poet  Metartasio.  After  having  received  the  sacrament,  a 
very  short  time  before  his  last  moments,  he  broke  out  with 
•11  the  enthusiasm  of  poetry  and  religion  into  the  following 


T*oi!ro  il  tnoproprio  figlk>, 
Che  ffik  d*amore  in  pegno, 
Racchluso  in  picciol  segno 
8i  voile  a  not  dorar. 

A  lui  rirolei  il  ciglio. 

Ouanlo  chi  foffro,  e  poi 
Laaci,  Signor.  sc  vuoi, 
LsBcia  di  penlonar. 

*  I  offer  tt>  thee,  O  LonI,  ih^  own  son,  who  already  has  given 
the  pledge  of  love,  inclosed  in  this  thin  emblem  ;  turn  on  him 
thme  eyes :  ah !  behold  whom  I  offer  to  thee  and  then  desist, 
O  Loni !  if  thou  canst  desist  from  mercy.* 

*  The  muse  that  has  attended  mv  course  (says  the  dying 
Gleim  in  a  letter  to  Klopstock)  stiu  hovers  round  my  steps 
to  the  very  verge  of  the  grave.'  A  cullection  of  lyrical 
poems,  entitled  '  Last  Hours,'  composed  by  okl  Gleim  on 
nis  death-bed,  were  intended  to  be  published.  The  death 
of  Klopstodc  was  one  of  the  most  poetical :  in  this  poet's 
'  Messiah,'  he  had  made  the  death  of  Mary,  the  sister  of 
Martha  and  Lazarus,  a  picture  of  the  death  of  the  juiit ; 
and  on  his  own  death-bed  oe  was  heard  repeating,  with  an 
expiring  voice,  his  own  verses  on  Mary ;  he  was  exhorting 
himselito  die  by  the  accents  of  his  own  harp,  the  sublimi- 
ties of  his  own  muse!  The  same  song  of^Mary,  says 
Madame  de  Stael,  was  read  at  the  public  funeral  of  Klop- 
stock. 

Chatellard,  a  French  gentleman,  beheaded  in  Scotland 
ibr  having  loved  the  queen,  and  even  for  having  attempted 
her  honour,  Brantome  says,  would  not  havn  any  other 
viaticum  than  a  poem  of  Ronsard.  When  he  ascended 
the  scaffold  he  took  the  hymns  of  this  poet,  and  for  his 
consolation  read  that  on  death,  which  he  says  is  well  adapt- 
ed to  conquer  its  fear. 

The  Marquis  of  Montrose,  when  he  was  condemned  by 
his  judges  to  have  his  limbs  nailed  to  the  gates  of  four 
cities,  die  brave  soldier  said,  that  *  he  was  sorry  he  had 
Dot  limbs  sufficient  (o  be  nailed  to  all  the  gates  of  the  cities 
in  Europe,  as  monuments  of  his  lovalty.'  As  he  pro- 
ceeded to  his  execution,  he  put  this  tnought  into  beautiful 


turn  to  be  dragged  to  the 
this  poem: 


when  he 


Philip  Stroizi,  when  imprisoned  by  Cosmo  the  First, 
freat  I>uke  of  Tuscany,  was  apprehensive  of  the  danger 
to  which  he  might  expose  his  friends  who  had  joined  in  his 
conspiracy  against  tne  duke,  firom  the  confessions  which 
the  rack  might  extort  from  him.  Having  attempted  every 
exertion  for  the  liberty  of  his  country,  he  considered  it  as 
no  crime  therefore  to  die.  He  resolved  on  suicide.  With 
the  point  of  the  sword,  with  which  he  killed  himself,  he 
cot  out  on  the  mant]ei4nece  of  the  chinmey  this  verse  of 
Virgil: 

Exorlare  aliquls  nostrls  ex  ossibus  u1t«r. 
Rise,  sjme  avenger,  IVoro  our  blood ! 

I  can  never  repeat  without  a  strong  emotion  the  follow* 
ing  stanzas,  begun  by  Andr^  Chenier,  in  the  dreadful 
period  of  the  French  revolution.    He  was  waiting  for  his 


CkHnme  on  dernier  rayon«  oonune  un  dernier  aepnjvs 
4nime  la  fin  d*  on  beau  jour ; 

An  pled  de  I'echa&ud  j*ea8aie  encor  ma  Ijn, 
Pem-coc  est  ce  bienioc  mon  tonr; 

Pett-etre  avant  que  l*heure  en  oerde  promen6s 

Ait  pos6  sur  Ismail  brillaot 
Dans  les  soixante  pas  oo  sa  route  eat  bom6e 

Son  pied  sonove  el  vigilant 

Ls  sommefl  dn  lombeao  pressera  ma] 


Here,  at  this  pathetic  line,  was  Andr6  Chenier  i 
ed  lo  the  guiUotme!  Never  was  a  more  beaolifid 
of  grief  interrupted  by  a  more  affecting  incident ! 

Several  men  of  science  have  died  m  a  sdenlific  i 
Haller,  the  poet,  phikwopher,  and  physician,  beheU  his 
end  approach  with  the  utmost  oomponure.  He  kept  feeU 
ing  his  pulse  to  the  last  moment,  and  when  he  found  ti^ 
life  was  almost  gone,  he  turned  to  his  brother  phj 
observing,  *  My  frietid,  the  artery  oeasM  to ' 
almost  instantly  expired.    The  same  remarkable 

stance  had  occurred  to  thegreat  Harvey ;  he  kept ^ 

observations  on  the  state  ofois  pulse,  wiien  life  was  draw* 
ing  to  its  dose ;  *  as  if,'  says  Dr  Wilson  in  the  ofatioa 
spoken  a  few  days  afler  the  event,  *  that  he  who  had  tau^ 
us  the  beginning  of  hfe  misht  himself,  at  his  departing  frona 
it,  become  acquainted  with  those  of  death.' 

De  Lagny,  who  was  intended  by  his  frioids  for  the  stady 
of  the  law,  having  fallen  on  an  Euclid,  found  it  so  congenial 
to  his  dispositions,  that  he  devoted  himself  to  mathematics. 
In  his  last  moments,  when  he  retained  no  farther  reooUee* 
tion  of  the  friends  who  surrounded  his  bed,  one  of  them, 
perhaps  to  make  a  philosophical  experiment,  thought  proper 
to  ask  him  the  souare  of  IS ;  our  dying  mauhematioan  m- 
stantly,  and  pernaps  without  knowing  that  he  answered. 
replied,  •  144.^ 

The  following  anecdotes  are  of  a  different  complexiQB, 
and  may  excite  a  smile. 

Pere  Bouhours  was  a  French  grammarian,  who  had 
been  justly  accused  of  paying  too  scrupuloos  an  attention 
to  the  minutias  of  letters.  He  was  more  solidtoos  of  his 
tDordt  than  his  thougkia.  It  is  said,  that  when  he  was 
dying,  he  called  out  to  his  friends  (a  correct  granunarian 
to  the  last,)  *  /e  vas,  on  Je  tais  mumrir  ;  Pmrn  on  fontnr 
mdU! 

When  Malherbe  was  dying,  he  reprimanded  his  nnrte 
for  making  use  of  a  soleci»m  m  her  language !  And  when 
his  conffssor  rf-presented  to  him  the  felicities  of  a  future 
slate  in  low  and  trite  expressions,  the  dying  critic  inters 
rupted  him : — *  HoM  your  tongue,'  he  said,  your  wretched 
style  only  makes  me  out  of  conceit  with  them  !* 

The  favourite  studies  and  amusements  of  the  learned 
La  Mothe  le  Vayer  consisted  in  accounts  of  the  most  dm- 
tant  countries.  He  gave  a  striking  proof  of  the  influence 
of  this  master-passion,  when  deatti  hung  upon  his  hps. 
Bemier,  the  celebrated  traveller,  entering  and  drawing  the 
curtains  of  his  bed  to  take  his  eternal  farewell,  the^ring 
man  turning  to  him,  with  a  faint  voice  inouired,  <  Well,  my 
friend,  what  news  from  the  Great  Mogul  7* 

ftCAUtOlf. 

Scarron,  as  a  burlesque  poet  (but  no  other  comparisaB 
exists,)  had  his  merit,  but  is  now  Kttle  read ;  for  the  nni- 
fonnity  of  the  burlesque  style  is  as  intolerable  as  the  oa>- 
formttyof  the  senous.  From  various  sources  we  may 
collect  some  uncommon  anecdotes,  although  he  wu  a  mere 
author. 

Few  are  bom  with  more  flattering  hopes  than  was  Scar- 
ron. His  father,  a  counsellor,  with  an  income  of  25,000 
livres,  married  a  second  wife,  and  the  lively  Scarron  soon 
became  the  object  of  her  hatred.  He  studied,  and  travel- 
led, and  took  the  clerical  tonsure ;  but  discovered  disposi- 
tions more  suitable  to  the  pleasures  of  his  age  than  to  the 
mvity  of  his  profession.  He  formed  an  acquaintance  with 
Oie  wits  of  the  tiroes ;  and  in  the  carnival  of  1^8  commit* 
ted  a  youthful  extravagance,  for  which  his  remaining  days 
formed  a  continual  punishment.  He  disguised  himself  as 
a  savage ;  the  singularity  of  a  naked  man  attracted  crowds. 
After  having  been  hunted  by  the  mob,  he  was  forced  to 
escape  from  his  pursuers,  and  concealed  himself  in  a 
marsh.  A  freezing  cold  seized  him,  and  threw  him,  atths 
age  of  27  years,  into  a  kind  of  palsy  ;  a  cruet  disorder 
which  tormented  him  all  his  life.  *  It  was  thus,'  he  says, 
*  that  pleasure  deprived  me  suddenly  of  legs  which  had 
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dfenoed  with  elmnce,  and  of  bands  which  could  manage 
thepeocil  and  the  ]ute.' 

Gtoujetfin  bia  BibUotbeque  Fran^oise,  vol.  xvi,  p.  907, 
without  stating  this  anecdote  detcnbet  hia  disorder  as  an 
acrid  bumouTi  distilling  itself  on  bis  nenres,  and  baffling 
the  skill  of  his  physicians ;  the  sciatica,  rheumatism,  in  a 
word,  a  complication  of  maladies  attacked  him,  sometimes 
successively,  sometimes  together,  Ukd  made  of  our  poor 
Abb^  a  sad  spectacle.  He  thus  describes  himself  in  one 
of  his  letters ;  and  who  could  be  in  better  humour  ? 

*  I  have  tived  to  thirty  :  if  I  reach  forty,  I  shall  only  add 
many  miseries  t  those  which  I  have  endured  these  last 
eight  or  nine  rears.  My  person  was  well  made,  though 
short ;  my  disorder  has  shortened  it  still  more  by  a  foot. 
My  head  is  a  Utile  broad  for  my  shape ;  my  face  is  full 
enough  for  my  body  to  appear  very  meagre !  I  have  hair 
enough  to  render  a  wig  unnecessary;  ihave  got  many 
white  hairs,  in  spite  of  the  proverb.  My  teeth,  formerly 
square  pearis,  are  now  of  the  colour  of  wood,  and  will  soon 
be  of  slate.  My  legs  and  thighs  first  formed  an  obtuse 
angle,  afterwards  an  equilateral  ancle,  and,  at  length,  an 
acute  one.  My  thighs  and  my  booy  form  another :  and 
my  head,  always  dn^ping  on  my  breast,  makes  me  not  ill 
represent  a  Z.  I  have  got  my  arms  shortened  as  well  as 
legs,  and  my  fingers  as  well  as  my  arms.  In  a  word,  I  am 
an  abridgment  of  human  miseries.' 

It  is  said  in  the  Segraisiana,  p.  87,  that  he  had  the  free 
use  of  nothing  but  his  tongue  and  his  hands;  and  that  he 
wrote  on  a  portfolio,  which  was  plaosd  on  his  knees. 

Balsae  said  of  Scarron,  that  he  had  §^ne  further  in  in- 
sensibility than  the  Stoics,  indio  were  satisfied  in  appearing 
insensible  to  pain ;  but  Scarron  was  gay,  and  amused  aU 
the  world  witn  his  sufferings. 

He  portrays  himself  thus  humorously  in  his  address  to 
the  queen ; 

Je  ne  regarde  pins  qa*en  bas, 
Je  suia  torticoUs,  j'ai  la  tete  penchants : 
Ma  mine  devient  si  jdaisante, 
(ine  quand  on  en  riroit,  je  ne  m*en  plaindrols  pas. 

*  I  can  only  see  under  me ;  I  am  wry-necked ;  my  head  hangs 
down ;  my  appearance  is  so  droll,  that  if  people  laugh  I  shall 
not  complain.* 

He  says  elsewhere, 

Farml  les  tortlcolls 
Je  passe  pour  des  plus  Jolls. 

*  Among  your  wry  •necked  people  I  Jnss  for  one  of  the  hand- 
- 1 


After  ha^ng  suffered  this  distortion  of  shape,  and  these 
acute  pains  for  four  years,  he  quitted  his  usual  residence, 
the  quarter  dn  Marais,  for  the  baths  of  the  Fauzbourg 
Saint  Germain.  He  took  leave  of  his  friends,  by  address- 
ing some  verses  to  them,  entitled,  Adieua  aux  MaraU;  in 
this  piece  he  highly  praises  many  celebrated  persons. 
When  he  was  brought  into  the  street  in  a  chair,  tne  plea- 
sure of  seeing  himself  there  once  more  overcame  the  pains 
which  the  motion  occasioned,  and  he  has  celebrated  the 
transport  by  an  ode,  which  has  for  title,  *  The  Way  from 
le  Marais  to  the  Fauzbourff  Saint  Germain.' 

These  and  other  baths  much  he  tried  had  no  effect  on 
his  mberable  disorder.  But  a  new  affliction  was  added  to 
the  catalogue  of  his  griefs. 

His  father,  who  had  hitherto  contributed  to  his  necessi- 
ties, having  joined  a  party  against  Cardinal  Richelieu,  was 
exiled.  Ttiis  affair  was  rendered  still  more  unfortunate 
by  his  mother-in4aw  with  her  children  at  Paris,  in  the  ab> 
sence  of  her  husband,  appropriating  the  money  of  the 
family  to  her  own  use. 

Hitherto  Scarron  had  had  no  connexion  with  Cardinal 
Richelieu.  The  behaviour  of  his  father  bad  even  rendered 
his  name  disagreeable  to  the  minister,  who  was  by  no 
means  prone  to  forgiveness.  Scarron,  however,  when  he 
thought  his  passion  soAaned,  ventured  to  present  a  peti- 
tion; and  which  is  considered  by  the  critics  as  oot  of  his 
happiest  productions.  Richelieu  permitted  it  to  be  read 
lo  nim,  and  acknowledged  that  it  afforded  him  much  plea- 
sore,  and  that  it  was  pkatantly  dated.  This  pUasant  data 
is  thus  given  by  Scarron : 

Faft  a  Paris  dernier  jour  d'Octobre, 
Par  moi,  Scarron,  qui  malgr6  mois  snis  sobre, 
I/an  que  Pon  prit  le  fameux  Perpignan, 
Et,  sans  canon,  la  ville  de  Sedan. 

At  Parts  done,  the  last  day  of  October, 
^r  me,  Scarron,  who  wsnting  wine,  am  sober, 
Ilie  year  they  took  fam*d  Perafgnsn, 
And,  without  canr^on-ball,  Sedan. 


This  was  flattering  the  minister  adroitly  in  two  points 
very  agreeably  lo  him.  The  poet  augured  well  of  the  dis- 
positions of  the  cardinal,  and  lost  no  time  to  return  to  the 
charge^  bv  addressinf  an  ode  to  him,  to  which  he  gave  the 
title  of  Thanks,  as  if  he  had  already  received  the  favours 
which  he  hoped  he  ahould  receive !  But  all  was  lost  by 
the  death  or  the  cardinal.  In  this  ode  I  think  he  has 
caught  the  leading  idea  from  a  hymn  of  Ronsard.  Cathe- 
rine of  Medicis  was  prodigal  of  ner  promises,  and  for  this 
reason  Ronsard  dedicated  to  her  the  hymn  to  Promise. 

When  Scarron's  father  died  he  brought  bis  mother^n- 
law  into  court ;  and,  to  complete  his  micfortunes,  lost  his 
suit.  The  cases  which  he  drew  up  for  the  occasion  were 
so  extremely  burlesque,  that  the  world  could  not  easily 
conceive  how  a  man  could  amuse  himself  so  pleasantly  on 
a  subject  on  which  his  existence  depended. 

The  successor  of  Richelieu,  the  Cardinal  Mazarin,  was 
insensible  to  his  applications.  He  did  nothing  for  him,  al- 
though the  poet  deoicated  to  him  his  Tf/phon^  a  burlesque 
poem,  in  which  the  author  describes  the  wars  of  the  giants 
with  the  gods.  Our  bard  was  so  irritated  at  this  neglect, 
that  he  suppreraed  a  sonnet  he  had  written  in  his  favour, 
and  aimed  at  him  several  satirical  bullets.  Scarron,  how- 
ever, consoled  himself  for  this  kind  of  disgrace  with  those 
select  finends  who  were  not  iaeonstant  in  their  visits  to  him. 
The  Bishop  of  Mans,  also,  aolicited  by  a  friend,  gave  him 
a  living  in  his  diocese.  When  Scarron  had  taken  posses- 
sion ofit,  he  began  his  Roman  Comiquey  ill  translated  into 
English  by  Comical  Romance.  He  mule  friends  by  his 
demcations.  Such  resources  were  indeed  necessary,  for 
he  not  (Mily  lived  well,  but  had  made  his  house  an  asylum 
for  htB  two  sisters,  who  there  found  refuge  from  an  unfeel- 
ing  step-mother. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished MaderocMselle  I>'Aubign6,  afterwards  so  well  known 
oy  the  name  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  she  who  was  to 
be  one  day  the  mistress,  if  not  the  queen  of  France,  formed 
with  Scarron  the  most  romantic  connexion.  She  united 
herself  in  marriage  with  one  whom  she  well  knew  might 
be  a  lover,  but  could  not  be  a  husband.  It  was  indeed 
amidst  that  literary  society  she  formed  her  taste,  and  em- 
beQished  with  her  presence  his  little  residence,  where  the 
mostpdished  courtiers  and  some  of  the  finest  geniuses  cf 
Paris,  the  party  formed  against  Mazarin,  called  La 
FVonde,  met.  Such  was  Uie  influence  this  marriage 
had  over  Scarron,  that  after  this  period  his  writings  be- 
came more  correct  and  more  agreeable  than  those  which 
he  had  previously  composed.  Scarron,  on  his  side,  gave 
a  proof  of  his  attachment  to  Madame  de  Maintenon;  for 
b]^  marrying  her  he  lost  his  living  of  Mans.  But  though 
without  wealth,  we  are  told  in  the  Segraisiana,  that  he  was 
accustomed  to  say,  that  '  his  wife  and  he  would  not  live 
uncomfortabl;|r  by  ineproduce  of  his  estate  and  the  Afar- 
quieate  of  ^uinet.*  Thus  he  called  the  revenue  which  his 
compositions  produced,  and  Quincl  was  his  bookseller. 

Scarron  aodressed  one  of  his  dedications  to  his  dog.  to 
ridicule  those  writers  who  dedicate  their  works  indiscrim- 
inately, though  no  author  has  been  more  liberal  of  dedica- 
tions than  himself;  but,  as  he  confessed,  he  made  dedica- 
tion a  kind  of  business.  When  he  was  low  in  cash  he 
always  dedicated  to  some  lord,  whom  he  praised  as  warmly 
as  his  dog,  but  whom  probably  he  did  not  esteem  so  much. 

Segrais  informs  us,  that  when  Scarron  was  visited, 
previous  to  genera!  conversation  his  friends  were  taxed 
with  a  perusu  of  whatever  he  had  written  since  he  saw 
them  before.  One  day  Segrais  and  a  friend  calling  on 
him,  <  Take  a  chair,'  said  our  author,  *  and  let  mo  fry  on 
you  my  Roman  Comique.'  He  took  his  manuscript,  read 
several  pages,  and  when  he  observed  that  they  laughed, 
he  said,  *  Good,  this  goes  well ;  my  book  can't  »il  ofauc- 
cess.  since  it  obliges  such  able  persons  as  yourselves  to 
laugo  ,**  and  then  remained  silent  lo  receive  their  compli- 
ments. He  used  to  call  this  trying  on  hie  romanee^  as  a 
tailor  triee  his  eoat.  He  was  agreeable  and  diverting  in 
all  things,  even  in  his  complaints  and  passions.  Whatever 
he  conceived  he  immediately  too  freely  expressed ;  but  his 
amiable  lady  corrected  hhii  of  tluis  in  three  months  ai\or 
marriage ! 

He  petitioned  the  dueen,  ia  his  droll  manner,  to  be  per- 
mitted the  honour  of  being  her  patieni*  fry  rigfu  of  qfflce. 
These  verses  form  a  part  of  his  address  to  her  majesty  :— 

*  A  fHend  would  trsnnlate, '  malade  de  la  reine,  the  queen's 
dck  man.*  I  think  there  Is  more  humour  In  supposing  her 
majesty  to  be  his  physician ;  in  which  Ii<»ht  Scarron  might 
consider  her  for  a  pension  ofaOO  crowns 
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Seanon,  jnr  la  grace  da  Diaa, 
llalade  iadigoo  de  la  reioe. 
Homme  n*ayani  ni  feu,  ni  lieiit 
Mais  bien  du  mal  et  de  la  peine ; 
Bo{rttal  allant  et  Tenant, 
Des  jambes  d*autrai  cheminaDt, 
Dee  fliennes  n'ayant  plua  Puea«e, 
Bouffrant  beaocmip,  dormant  uei 
Etpounant  faieant  par  comage 
Boone  nine  et  fort  manrais  jeu. 


peOf 


« ScaiTon,  by  the  grace  of  God,  an  unworthy  patient  of  the 
Queen ;  a  man  without  a  house,  though  a  moving  tuMoital  of 
dW>nien ;  walking  onlf  with  other  peopto>8  lege,  with  great 
•nfieringa,  but  Uole  aleep ;  and  yet,  in  soite  ofaUj  rvj  coura- 
geously showing  a  hearty  countenance,  though  mdeed  he  piaya 
a  losing  game' 

She  smiled,  granted  the  title,  ud,  what  was  better,  add- 
ed a  small  pension,  which  losing,  by  lampooning  the  minis- 
ter Mazarin,  Pouqaet  generously  granted  him  a  more  coo- 
■iderable one.  .  ..    , 

Thetenmnatkm  of  the  miseries  of  this  facetious  gemus 
wu  now  approaching.  To  one  of  his  friends,  who  was 
takiiifr  leftve  of  him  for  some  time,  Scarroo  said,  *  I  shall 
■oondie;  the  ooly  regretl  have  in  dying  is  not  to  be  ena^ 
Ued  to  leave  some  property  to  my  wife,  who  is  possessed 
of  infinite  merit,  and  whom!  have  every  reason  imaginable 
Co  admire  and  to  praise.' 

One  day  he  was  seixed  with  so  violent  a  fit  of  the  hio- 
coogh,  that  his  friends  now  considered  his  predictioa  would 
soon  be  verified.  When  it  was  over,  <  if  ever  I  recover,' 
cried  Scarron,  *  I  will  write  a  biuer  satire  against  the  hio- 
oooffh.'  The  satire,  however,  was  never  written,  for  he 
^Bd  soon  after.  A  little  before  his  death,  when  he  ob. 
served  his  relati<>  »  and  domestics  weeping  and  groaning, 
be  was  not  nuieh  affected,  but  humorously  told  them,  *  My 
children,  you  will  never  weep  for  me  so  much  as  I  have 
made  you  langfa.'  A  few  moments  before  he  died,  he  said, 
that '  ne  never  thought  it  was  so  easy  a  matter  to  laugh  at 
the  approach  of  death.' 

The  burlesque  compositions  of  Scarron  are  now  neglect- 
ed by  the  French.  This  species  of  writing  was  much  in 
vogue  till  attacked  by  the  critical  Boileau,  who  annihilated 
such  puny  writers  as  I^Assoucy  and  Dulol,  vritli  their  stu- 
pid admirers.  It  is  said  hespared  Scarron  because  his 
merit,  though  it  appeared  but  at  mtervals,  was  uncommon. 
Tet  so  mudi  were  boriesque  verses  the  fashion  after  Scar- 
ron's  works,  that  the  booksellers  wouLi  not  publish  poems, 
but  with  t>ie  word  *  Buriesque'  in  the  title  page.  In  1689 
appeared  a  poem,  which  shocked  the  pious,  entitled  <  The 
Passion  of  our  Lord,  in  6urles9«e  verses.' 

Swift,  in  his  dotage,  appears  to  have  been  gratified  by 
such  puerilities  as  Scarron  frequently  wrote.  An  ode 
which  Swift  calb  *  A  Lilliputian  Ode,'  consisting  of  verses 
of  three  syllables,  probably  originated  in  a  long  epistle  m 
verses  of  three  syllables,  which  Scarron  addressed  to  Sar- 
raxin.  It  is  pleasant,  and  the  following  Unes  will  serve  as 
a  specimen. 

EpUre  a  Mr  Sarraxuu 

Sarrazin 
Monvoisin, 
Cher  ami, 
Qa*a  demi, 
Je  ne  vol, 
Dont  ma  fot 
J*al  depit 
Un  petit. 
N*es>tu  pas 
Barrabss, 
Boslris, 
Phslaris, 
Ganelon, 
Le  Felon  ? 


H«  dsscriboa  himsolf 


Unpauvrec, 
Tree  maigrrt, 
Au  col  ton, 
Dont  le  corps 
Toot  tortii, 
Toutbosso. 
Surann6, 
Decham6, 
Estrednk, 
Jour  et  nnU, 
Asoufffirir 
Sans  guerir 
Desloonneni 
Vehemens. 


to  reduce  him  into  powder  if  be  ooaes  not 

coocludes, 

MabpouitanC 

Repentant 

Si  tn  Yiens 

Ettetieus 

Seulement 

Un  momem 

Avecnoos 

Monooonoox 

Flttira, 

EtCstera. 

The  Roman  Comique  of  our  aathor  ■  wellkBOWB,  uid 
abounds  with  pleasantry,  with  wit  and  character.  Bm 
*  Virgile  Trmyesiie'  it  is  impossible  to  read  long:  thin  w* 
likevnse  feel  in  *  Cotton's  Virgil  travestied,*  which  has 
notwithstanding  considerable  merit.  Buffoonery  after  a 
certain  time«mansts  our  patience.  It  is  the  chaste  actor 
only  who  can  keep  the  attention  awake  for  a  len^  of 
time.  It  ia  said  that  Scarron  intended  to  write  a  tragedr ; 
this  perhaps  would  not  have  been  the  least  facetious  of  ba 
buriesqoes. 

PETKR  coairzii.i.x. 

Exact  Racine  and  Comeille*s  noble  fire 
8how*d  us  that  France  had  something  to  admfae. 

Pope. 

The  great  Ckimeille  having  finished  his  atadies,  devntsd 
himself  to  the  bar ;  but  this  was  not  theslage  on  whidi  hm 
abilities  were  to  be  displayed.  He  foUowed  the  occopatioo 
of  a  lawyer  for  some  time,  without  taste  and  witfaoat  mcoeas. 
A  trifling  circamstance  discovered  to  the  worU  and  to  him- 
self a  different  genius.  A  yoimg  man  who  was  in  kf—  with 
Bciriof  the  same  town,  having  8olieilc<d him  to  be  his  eoo- 
panion  in  one  of  those  secret  visits  which  he  paid  to  the 
lady,  it  happened  that  the  stranger  pleased  infinitely  mora 
than  his  introducer.  The  pleasure  arisii^  from  this  ad- 
venture excited  in  Conieille  a  talent  which  had  tdthetto 
been  unknown  to  bim,  and  he  attempted,  as  if  it  wore  by 
inspirauon,  dramatic  poetry.  On  this  Utile  mik^ectthe 
wrote  his  comedy  of  Melite,  in  1026.  At  th^  mvmmt 
the  French  Drama  was  at  a  low  ebb;  the  moot  favmvaMe 
ideas  were  formed  of  our  juvenile  poet,  and  comedy,  it 
was  expected,  woukl  now  reach  its  peifectiaa.  After  the 
tumult  of  approbation  had  ceased,  the  critica  thought  that 
Melite  was  too  simple  and  barren  of  incident.  Angered 
by  this  criticism,  our  poet  wrote  his  Clitandre,  and mthat 
piece  has  scattered  incidents  and  adventures  with  sttn  a 
licentious  profusion,  that  the  critics  say,  be  wrote  it  rather 
to  expose  the  public  taste  than  to  accommodate  hrnmeif  to 
it.  Inlhis  piece  the  persons  combat  on  the  theatre ;  therw 
are  murders  and  assassinatioos ;  heroines  fight;  dfieers 
appear  in  search  of  murderers,  and  women  are  disguised 
as  men.  There  is  mailer  sufBdenl  for  a  romance  of  tea 
volumes  ;  « And  yet  (says  a  French  critic)  nothing  can  bo 
more  coW  and  tiresome.'  He  afterwards  mdnlged  his  na- 
tural genius  in  various  other  performances;  but  be^an  to 
display  more  forcibly  his  tragic  powers  in  Medea.    A  co- 


Be  ftwuJ^M  of  Sanaxin's  not  v'sidng  him ;  throatens 


m3y  which  he  afterwards  wrote  was  a  very  indifferent 
poguon.    He  regained  his  full  hwtre  in  the  bmoos  Cid, 


truedy,  of  which  he  preserved  in  his  closet  tFsnriatioaa  m 
all  the  European  languages,  except  the  Sdavonisn  and 
the  Turkbh.  He  pursued  hu  poetical  career  with  uaoom. 
mon  splendour  m  the  Horaces,  Cinna,  and  atlwigth  m 
Polieuctfrs ;  which  productioos  (the  French  critics  lay) 
can  never  be  surpassed.  ^ 

At  length  the  tragedy  of  «Parthant«r  appeared,  aad 
proved  unsuccessful,  llus  so  much  disgusted  our  ▼«*«» 
bard,  that,  like  Ben  Jonson,  he  could  not  conceal  hm 
cha^n  in-  the  preface.  There  the  |>oet  teHs  »  ^  ^ 
renounces  the  theatre  for  ever  I  and  indeed  this  dffm^ 
lasted  for  severs/ years.  

Disgusted  by  the  fate  of  his  unfortunate  tragedv,  bo 
directed  his  poetical  pursuits  to  a  different  species  ofcpm- 
position.  He  now  finished  his  translation,  in  varse,  eftho 
nSnitation  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  Thomas  a  Kempis.'  TJia 
work,  perhaps  firom  the  singularity  of  its  dramatic  anther 
becoming  a  religious  writer,  was  attended  with  ■«»««*- 
ing  success.  Yet  Fontenelle  did  not  find  n 
tion  the  prevailing  charm  of  the  original,  whi 
that  simplicity  and  noroeCtf,  which  »" '«*j;.*n^5?P iT 
versification  so  natural  to  CoraeiUe.  _.*  ™f  "J*».  ^5 
continues,  *  the  finest  that  ever  proceed^  firom  the  toad 
of  man  (since  the  gospel  does  not  come  ffommaajwooM 
net  go  so  direct  to  the  heart,  and  would  nolwaa  OB  It  with 
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mehforce,  if  it  htd  not  a  natural  and  tender  air,  to  wliich 
•fen  that  negUcence  which  preTaila  in  the  style  peatly 
conthbutea.'  Voltaire  appears  to  confirm  the  opinion  <n 
our  critic,  in  respect  to  the  translation :  *  It  is  reported 
that  Comeille's  translation  of  the  Imitation  of  Jesus  Uhrist 
has  been  printed  thirty-two  times ;  it  is  as  difficult  to  be- 
lieve this  as  it  is  to  rtad  tht  book  once  P 

Comeille  seems  not  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  truth  of 
this  criticism.    In  his  dedication  of  it  to  the  pope,  he  says, 

*  The  translation  which  I  have  chosen,  by  the  simpliaty 
of  its  style,  (secludes  all  the  rich  ornaments  of  poetry  i  and 
fiurfrom  increasing  my  reputation,  must  be  considered 
rather  as  a  sacrifice  nsade  to  the  glory  of  the  Sovereign 
Author  of  all  which  I  may  have  acquired  by  my  poeti<^ 
productions.'  This  is  an  excellent  elucidation  of  the  truth 
of  that  [Hvcept  of  Johnson  which  respects  religious  poetry ; 
bat  of  which  the  author  of  *  Calvary'  seems  not  to  have 
been  sensible.  The  merit  of  religious  compositions  ap- 
pears^ like  this  *  Imitation  of  Jesus  Christ,'  to  consist  in  a 
simplicity  inimical  to  the  higher  poetical  embellishments ; 
these  are  too  human ! 

When  Racine,  thd  son,  published  a  long  poem  on 

*  Grace'  taken  in  its  holy  sense,  a  most  unhappy  subject 
at  least  for  poetry,  it  was  said  that  he  had  written  on  Cfraeo 
without  grace. 

During  the  apace  of  six  years  Comeille  rigorously  kept 
his  promise  of  not  writing  for  the  theatre.  At  Tengtn, 
overpowered  by  the  persuasions  of  his  friends,  and  probably 
by  his  own  inclinations,  be  once  more  directed  his  studies 
to  the  drama.  He  recommenced  in  1659,  and  finished  in 
1676.  During  this  time  he  wrote  ten  new  pieces,  and  pub- 
lished a  variety  of  little  religious  poems,  which,  although 
they  do  not  attract  the  attention  of  posterity,  were  then 
read  with  delight,  and  probably  preferred  to  the  finest 
tragedies  by  the  g«>od  catholics  of  tne  day. 

In  1676  he  terminated  his  career.  In  the  last  year  of 
hii  life  his  mind  became  so  enfeeUed  as  to  be  incapable  of 
thinking;  and  he  died  in  extreme  poverty.  It  is  (rue  that 
his  uncommon  genius  had  been  amply  rewarded;  but 
amongst  his  talents  we  cannot  count  that  of  preserving 
those  favours  of  fortune  which  he  had  acquired. 

FonteneDe,  bis  nephew,  presents  a  minute  and  interest- 
ing description  of  this  great  man.  I  must  first  observe, 
what  Marville  says,  that  when  he  saw  Comeille  he  had 
the  appearance  of  a  country  tradesman,  and  that  he  could 
not  conceive  how  a  man  of  so  rustic  an  appearance  could 

Bit  into  the  mouths  of  his  Romans  such  heroic  sentiments, 
oroeille  was  sufficiently  large  and  full  in  his  person ;  his 
air  simple  and  vulgar  ;  always  negligent ;  and  very  little 
•oUcitous  of  pleasing  by  his  exterior.  His  face  had  some- 
thing agreeable,  bis  nose  large,  his  mouih  not  unhandsome, 
his  eyes  full  of  fire,  his  physiognomy  lively,  with  strong 
features,  well  adapted  to  oe  transmitted  to  posterity  on  a 
medal  or  bust.  His  pronunciation  was  not  very  distinct : 
and  he  read  his  versea  with  force,  but  without  grace. 

He  was  aoauainted  with  polite  literature,  with  history 
and  politics ;  but  he  generally  knew  them  best  as  they  re- 
lated to  the  stage.  For  other  knowledge  he  had  neither 
leisure,  cariosity,  nor  much  esteem.  I^  spoke  little,  even 
on  subjects  which  be  perfectly  understood.  He  did  not 
•mbcUisb  what  he  said,  and  to  otscover  the  great  Comeille 
it  became  necessary  to  read  him. 

He  was  of  a  melancholy  dispositi<»,  had  something  blunt 
in  his  manner,  and  sometimes  he  appeared  rude ;  hut  in 
laet  he  was  no  disagreeable  oompamon,  and  made  a  good 
father  and  husband.  He  was  tender,  and  his  soul  was  very 
anscepiible  of  friendship.  His  constitution  was  very  fa^ 
vooraMe  to  love,  but  never  to  debauchery,  and  rarely  to 
violent  attachments.  His  soul  was  fierce  and  independent : 
it  could  never  be  managed,  for  it  would  never  bend.  This 
indeed  rendwred  him  very  capable  of  pourtrayisg  Roman 
virtue,  but  incapable  of  improving  bis  fortune.  Nothing 
equalled  his  incapacitr  for  ousiness  but  his  aversion :  the 
■bgbteat  troubles  of  tnis  kind  occasioned  him  alarm  and 
terror.  He  was  never  satiated  with  praise,  althous^  he 
was  coBtinaally  receiving  it ;  but  if  he  was  sensible  of  fame, 
be  was  far  removed  from  vanity. 

What  Fontenelle  obaervea  of  Coraeille'a  k>ve  of  fame  ia 
■trongly  proved  by  our  great  poet  himself,  in  an  epistle  to 
a  friend,  m  which  we  find  the  following  remarkable  deacrip- 
tioB  of  himself;  an  instance  that  what  the  world  calls  va- 
nity, at  least  interests  in  a  great  genius. 

Nona  nous  aimons  un  pea,  c*eat  notre  foible  k  tons ; 
lie  mix  que  nous  valons  qui  le  sgah  mleuz  que  nous  ? 
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Et  puis  la  mode  en  est,  et  la  cour  l*autor}se, 
Tous  parlons  de  nous  oiAroe  avec  tout  franchise, 
La  fausse  humility  ne  met  plus  en  credit.' 
Je  B^ais  ce  que  je  vaux.  ec  crois  ce  qu^on  m*en  dk. 
Pour  mo  faire  admirer  Je  ne  faia  point  de  ligue  i 
Jai  peu  de  voix  pour  moi,  mais  je  les  ai  sans  bri|tte } 
Et  mon  ambition,  pour  Tuire  plus  de  bruit 
Ne  lea  va  point  queter  de  reduit  en  reduit 
Mon  travail  sana  appui  inonte  sur  le  theatre, 
Chacun  en  libert6  I'y  blame  ou  lidolatre ; 
Lk,  sans  que  amis  prechent  leur  sentimens, 
J'arrache  quelquefoia  leura  applaudiseemens , 
Lk,  content  du  succea  que  le  merlte  donne, 
Par  d'iUuatres  avis  ie  n'eblouis  peraonne ; 
Je  saiiafaiii  ensemble  et  peuple  et  courtiaans ; 
Et  mea  vers  en  tous  lieux  sonl  mea  aeuls  partisans ; 
Par  leur  seuie  beaui6  ma  plume  est  eatim^e, 
Je  nc  dois  qu*k  moi  aeul  loute  ma  renomm6e ; 
Et  pense  toutefoia  n^avoir  point  de  rival, 
A  qui  Je  fksse  tun,  en  le  traitant  d'egal. 

I  give  his  sentiments  in  English  verse  with  more  fUtb« 
fuhiess  than  elegance.  To  write  with  his  energetic  ei« 
pression,  one  must  feel  oneself  in  a  similar  situation,  whieh 
only  one  or  two  living  writers  can  experience. 

Self.love  prevails  too  m*'ch  In  every  state ; 

Who,  like  ouraeives,  our  secret  worth  can  rata  ? 

Since  'lis  a  fashion  authorised  at  court, 

Frankly  our  merits  we  ouraeives  report. 

A  proud  humility  will  not  deceive ; 

1  know  my  worth ;  what  others  say,  believe. 

To  be  admired  1  form  no  petty  league : 

Few  are  my  friends,  but  gained  without  faitrlgue. 

My  bold  ambition,  deatituie  of  grace. 

Scoma  still  to  beg  their  votes  from  place  to  place. 

On  the  fair  stage  my  acenic  toila  1  raise, 

While  each  is  free  to  censure  or  to  praise  i 

And  there,  unaided  by  inferior  arts, 

I  snatch  ilie  applauae  that  rushes  from  their  beatiak 

Content  by  Bilerit  still  to  win  the  crown. 

With  no  illustrious  names  I  cheat  the  town. 

The  galiericB  thunder,  and  the  pit  commenda ; 

My  veraea,  every  where,  my  only  frienda  ! 

*Tis  from  their  charms  alone  my  praise  1  claim ; 

*Ti8  to  myself  alone,  1  owe  my  fame ; 

And  know  no  rival  whom  I  fear  to  meet, 

Or  injure,  when  I  grant  an  equal  seat. 

Voltaire  censures  Comeille  for  making  his  beroea  aay 
continually  they  are  great  men.  But  in  drawing  the  cha- 
racter of  an  hero  he  draws  his  own.  All  his  heroea  ara 
only  so  many  Comeilles  in  difierent  situations. 

Thomaa  Comeille  attempted  the  same  career  aa  hiabra* 
ther :  perhaps  his  name  was  unfortunate,  for  it  naturaOy 
exdtea  a  comparison  whieh  could  not  be  favour^le  to  hiuu 
Gagon,  the  Dennis  of  his  day,  wrote  the  following  aaiaft 
impromptu  imder  his  portrait : 

Voyant  le  portrait  de  Comeille, 
Oardez  vous  de  crier  merveille ! 
Et  dans  vo«  transrports  n'allez  pas. 
Prendre  ici  Pierre  pour  Thomas. 

POSTS. 

In  all  ages  there  has  existed  an  anti-poetical  party.  Thia 
faction  consists  of  those  frigid  intellects  incapable  of  that 
glowing  expansion  so  necessary  to  feel  the  charms  of  ail 
art^  which  only  addresses  itseu  to  the  imagination :  or  of 
wnters  who  having  proved  unsuccessful  in  their  court  to 
the  muses,  revenge  themselves  by  reviling  them ;  and  also 
of  those  religious  minds  who  consider  the  ardent  effitsioua 
of  poetry  aif  dangerous  to  the  morale  and  peace  of  ao> 
cieiy. 

I^ato,  amongst  the  ancients,  is  the  model  of  thoae  mo- 
dems who  profess  themselves  to  be  anti-poetical.  This 
writer,  in  his  ideal  republic,  characterises  a  man  who  oe* 
cupies  himself  with  composing  versea  as  a  very  dangeroiw 
member  of  society,  from  the  inflammatory  tendency  of  hia 
writings.  It  is  by  arguing  from  its  abuse,  that  he  decriea 
this  enchanting  talent.  At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  recol- 
lected, that  no  nead  was  more  finely  organized  for  the  vi* 
sions  of  the  muse  than  Plato's  :  he  was  a  true  poet,  and 
had  addicted  himself  in  his  prime  of  life  to  the  cuhivatioa 
of  the  art,  but  perceiving  that  he  could  not  surpass  his  in* 
imitable  originaij  Homer,  be  employed  this  insidious  naa- 
ner  of  depreciating  his  works.  In  the  Phedroa  he  do- 
acribea  the  feelinga  of  a  genuine  Poet.  To  become  aocbi 
he  aaya,  it  will  never  be  sufficient  to  be  guided  by  the  ruleo 
of  art,  unless  we  also  feel  the  ecstasies  of  that/nror,  al- 
most divine,  which  in  thia  kind  of  compoeitioo  ia  the  moat 
palpable  and  least  ambiguoua  character  of  a  trae  mspfa«» 
tion.  Cold  minds,  ever  tranouil  and  ever  in  poaaeaaioii  of 
themaelvea,  are  incapable  or  producing  exalted  poetry  ; 
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their  versM  must  always  be  feeble,  diffusire,  and  leave  no 
impression ;  the  verses  of  those  who  are  endowed  with  a 
strong  and  livdj  imagination,  and  who,  tike  Homer's  jpeiw 
sonification  of  Uiscord,  have  their  heads  incessantfy  in 
the  skies,  and  their  feet  oo  the  earth,  will  a^tate  you, 
Imm  in  your  heart,  and  drag  you  along  with  them ;  braak- 
ing  like  an  impetuous  torrent,  and  swelling  your  breast 
with  that  enthusiasm,  wluch  they  are  themselves  possessed. 

Such  is  the  character  of  a  poH  in  a  poeiieal  age  /—The 
tnneful  race  have  many  corporate  bodies  of  mechanics ; 
Pontipool  manfacturers,  inlayers,  burnishers,  gilders  and 
fflersr 

Men  of  taste  are  sometimes  disgusted  in  turain^  over 
the  works  of  the  anti-poetical,  by  meeting  with  gross  rail- 
leries and  false  judgments  amceriking  poetry  and  poets.— 
Locke  has  eipressed  a  marked  contempt  of  poets ;  but 
we  see  what  ideas  he  formed  of  poetry  by  his  warm  pan- 
ejiyric  of  one  of  Blackmore's  mics !  and  besides  he  was 
himself  a  most  unhappy  poet !  Selden^  schdar  ofprolband 
erudition,  has  given  us  kit  opini<«  concerning  poets.  *  It 
is  ridiculous  for  a  lord  to  print  verses ;  he  may  make  them 
to  please  himself.  If  a  man  in  a  {uivate  chamber  twirb 
his  band-strings,  or  |^yt  with  a  rush  to  p{f ^se  himself,  it 
is  well  enough ;  but  if  he  should  ip  into  Fleet-street,  and 
sit  upon  a  stul  and  twirl  a  band-slnnc,  or  play  with  a  rush, 
then  all  the  boys  in  the  street  would  laugh  at  him.* — ^As  If 
*  the  sublime  and  the  beautiliil  are  to  be  cocnpared  to  the 
twirling  of  a  band-string  or  playing  with  a  rusn  !^A  poet, 
relatni  to  an  illustrious  famuy,  andnrho  did  not  write  un- 
poeticaDy,  entertained  a  far  different  notion  cooceming 
poets.      So  persuaded  was  he  that  to  be  a  true  poet  re- 

auired  an  elevated  mind,  that  it  was  a  maiim  with  him, 
lat  no  writer  couki  be  an  excellent  poet  who  was  not  de- 
scended from  a  noUe  family.  This  opinion  la  as  absurd 
as  that  of  Selden*s :— 4>ut  when  one  party  will  not  grant 
enough,  the  other  always  assumes  too  much.  The  great 
Pascal,  whose  extraordinary  genius  was  discovered  in  the 
sciences,  knew  little  of  the  nature  of  poetical  beauty.  He 
said  *  poetry  has  no  settled  object.'  This  was  the  decision 
of  a  geometrician,  not  of  a  poet.  *  Why  should  be  speak 
of  what  he  did  not  understand  V  asked  the  lively  Voltaire. 
Poetry  is  not  an  object  which  comes  under  the  cognizance 
of  philo8(^hy  or  wit. 

Lon^erue  had  profound  erudati<»i ;  but  he  decided  on 
poetry  in  the  same  manner  as  thos?  learned  men.  Nothing 
so  stroo|(1y  characterises  such  literary  men  as  the  following 
observations  in  the  Longnerana,  p.  170. 

*  There  are  two  baokt  on  J7oiiier,whichI  prefer  to  Homer 
kmaelf.  The  first  is  AHquUatea  Homenca  of  Feithius, 
where  he  has  extracted  every  thing  relative  to  the  usages 
and  customs  of  the  Greeks ;  the  oth«.»r  is  Homer  Gnomo- 
lofia  per  Duportum,  printed  atCambridvo.  In  these  two 
books  is  found  every  thing  valuable  in  Homer,  without  be- 
ing obliged  to  get  through  his  ConicM  a  darmir  debout  P-— 
Thus  men  of  teitnee  decide  on  men  of  foife  /  There  are 
who  study  Homer  and  Virgil  as  the  blind  travel  through 
a  fine  country,  merely  to  get  to  the  end  of  their  journey. — 
It  was  observed  at  the  death  c^  Longuerue  that  in  his  im- 
mense library  not  a  volume  of  poetry  was  to  be  found.  He 
had  formerly  read  poetry,  for  indeed  ho  bad  read  every 
thing.  Racine  tells  us,  thsi  when  young  he  paid  him  a 
visit ;  the  conversation  turned  on  poets  ;  our  erudU  review* 
ed  them  all  with  the  most  ineffable  contempt  of  the  poetical 
talent,  from  which  he  said  we  learn  nothing.  Up  seem- 
ed a  little  charitable  towards  Ariosto.— *  As  for  that  Mad' 
moH^  (said  he)  he  has  amused  me  sometimes.'  Dacier,  a 
poetical  pedant  afler  all,  was  asked  who  was  the  greater 
poet,  Homer  or  Virgil  ?  he  honestly  answered, '  Homer  by 
a  thousand  years !' 

But  it  is  mortifying  to  find  among  the  antt-jtoetiral  even 
DoeCf  themselves  !  Malhcrbe,  the  first  poet  m  France  in 
his  day,  appears  little  to  have  esteemed  the  art.  He 
used  to  say,  that  '  a  good  poet  was  not  more  useful  to  the 
state  than  a  skilful  |4ayer  of  nine-|Mns!  Malherbe  wrote 
with  costive  labour.  When  a  poem  was  shown  to  him 
which  had  been  highly  coram«ided,  he  sarcastically  asked 
if  it  would  lower  the  price  of  bread  T  In  these  instanoea 
he  maUciously  cnnfoimded  the  laeftd  with  the  ogreeeAU 
arts.  Be  it  remembered  that  Malherbe  had  a  cynical 
heart,  cold  and  unfeeling ;  his  character  may  be  traced  in 
his  poetry ;  labour  and  correctness,  without  one  ray  of  en- 
thusiasm. 

Le  Clerc  was  a  scholar  not  entirely  unworthy  to  be 
ranked  amongst  the  Lockes,  the  SekJens,  and  the  Longuo- 
mes ;  and  his  opinions  are  as  just  concerning  poets.    In 


the  Parrhasiana  be  has  written  a  treatise  oo  poets  in  a 
vwy  uupoetical  manner.     I  shall  notice  his  coarse  niTln 
ries  relating  to  what  he  calls  *  the  personal  defects  cf 

Kets.'  In  vol.  i,  p.  SS.  be  my*, '  In  tne  Sc»liger«Ba  w« 
ve  Joseph  Scaligei^s  opmioa  oooceraing  poets.— 
"  There  never  was  a  man  who  was  a  poet,  or  addicted  to 
the  study  of  poeti^,  but  hb  heart  vras  pimed  op  with  his 
greatness."— This  is  very  true.  The  poetical  enthoaiam 
persuades  those  gentlemen,  that  they  have  something  ia 
them  superior  to  others,  because  they  ea^l4oy  a  langoga 
peculiar  to  themselves.  When  the  poetic  fbror  seisM 
them  its  traces  frequently  remain  oo  their  frees,  which 
make  connoisseurs  say  with  Horace^ 

Ant  insank  homo,  ant  versos  fadt. 
Tbttst  goes  a  madman,  or  a  baxd ! 

Their  thoughtliilair  and  melanchohr  gait  make  dicm  appear 
insane  ;  lor  accustomed  to  versify  while  they  walk,  and 
to  bite  their  nails  in  apparent  agonies,  their  atepa  are 
measured  and  slow,  and  they  look  as  if  they  wen  reflect* 
ing  on  something  of  cooseqoeooe,  ahhoogh  they  are  ootr 
thmking,  as  the  phrase  runs,  of  nothing  !*  He  nrooee«ii 
in  the  same  elegant  strain  to  eoumerate  other  detects.  I 
have  only  transcribed  the  above  deaeriptioo  of  oor  jocnkr 
scholar, with  an  intentioo  of  descrikuag  those  exterior  maifca 
of  that  fine  enthusiasm,  of  which  the  poet  is  pecuUariy  soa- 
ceptible,and  which  have  eipoaed  many  an  MevatedgeniBS 
to  the  ridicule  of  the  vulgar. 

I  find  this  admirably  defended  by  Charpeatier :  '  Mco 
may  ridicule  as  much  as  they  |rfeaae  those  geoliculatiana 
ana  contonioQs  which  poets  are  apt  to  make  in  the  act  ol 
composing ;  it  is  certain  however  that  they  greatly  assist 
in  putting  the  imagination  into  motion.  These  kinds  ol 
agitation  do  not  always  show  a  nund  which  laboors  with 
its  sterihty ;  they  freqoently  proceed  firom  a  nund  which 
excites  and  animates  itself.  Qointilian  has  aoUy  ooapor* 
ed  them  to  those  lashing  of  his  tail  which  a  lioa  gnrsa 
himself  when  be  is  preparmg  to  combat.  Perdos,  whso 
he  would  give  us  an  ioea  of  a  cold  and  languishing  ora« 
tioo,  says  that  its  author  did  not  strike  his  oesk  nor  hila 
his  nails. 


need 


Necpluleum 

These  exterior  mariis  of  entfaosiasm  may  be  ilhiBtfated 
by  the  following  curious  anecdote :— Domenichino,  tba 
painter,  was  accustomed  to  act  the  charactefs  of  aD  the 
figures  he  would  represent  oo  his  canvass,  and  to  speak 
>  aKNxl  whatever  the  passion  he  meant  to  describe  eoold 
prompt.  Painting  the  martyrdom  of  St  Andrew,  Canaeci 
one  day  caught  him  in  a  violent  passion,  speaking  in  a 
terrible  and  menacing  tone.  He  was  at  that  moawai 
employed  on  a  suMier,  who  was  threatening  the  saint.^- 
When  this  fit  of  enthusiastic  abstraction  had  passed,  Car- 
racci  ran  and  embraced  him,  adtnowledging  tnat  Dmnei^ 
chino  had  been  that  day  his  master ;  and  that  be  had  learnt 
from  him  the  true  manner  to  succeed  in  catching  the  ex- 
pression ;  that  great  pride  of  the  painter's  art. 

Thus  different  are  the  sentiments  of  the  intelligent  and 
the  unintelligent  oo  the  same  subject.  A  Carracet  esa* 
braced  a  kii^red  genios  for  what  a  Le  Clerc  or  a  SeUea 
would  have  ridiculed. 

Poets,  I  confess,  frequently  induce  fmariss,  wllid^ 
though  they  offer  no  charms  to  their  friends,  are  too  ddi» 
cious  to  forego.  In  the  ideal  worid,  peopled  with  all  its 
fairy  inhabitants,  and  ever  open  to  tneir  contemplatiQa, 
they  travel  with  an  unwearied  foot.  Crebflloo,  the  oel^ 
brated  tragic  poet,  was  enamoored  of  solitnde.  that  ha 
might  there  indulge,  without  intervoptioo,  in  those  fina 
j  romances  with  which  his  imagination  teemed.  One  day 
when  he  was  in  a  deep  reverie,  a  friend  entered  bastfly : 
*  Don't  distorb  me,'  cried  the  poet,  *  I  am  enjoying  a  ma- 
ment  of  happiness ;  I  am  going  to  hang  a  vulain  of  aouK 
ister  and  banish  another  who  is  an  iifiM.' 

Amongst  the  anti-poetical  may  be  placed  the  father  of 
the  great  monarch  m  Prussia.  Gtoorge  the  Second  was 
not  more  the  avowed  enemy  of  the  muses.  Frederic  wanU 
not  stifier  the  {uince  to  read  verses ;  and  when  he  waa 
desirous  of  study,  or  of  the  conversation  of  Bteiary 
he  was  obliged  to  do  it  secretly.  Every  poet  was 
to  his  majesty.  One  day,  having  observed  some 
written  on  one  of  the  doors  of  the  palace,  he  asked  a 
tier  their  significatioo.  They  were  explained  to  him ;  they 
were  latin  verses  composed  by  Wachter,  a  man  of  letteis, 
then  resident  at  Beriin.  The  king  inunedialely  sent  fbrtha 
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bvd,  who  came  wainn  with  the  hopeof  receimg  a  reward 
for  bb  ingenuity.  He  was  aatontsned  bowoTer  to  hear  the 
long,  in  a  violent  pasiian,  accost  him,  *  I  order  you  imme- 
dlsiely  to  ouit  this  city  and  my  kingdom.'  Wachter  took 
refiige  in  Hanover.  As  little  inde^  wa^  this  anti-poetical 
monarch  a  friend  to  philo8<^hers.  Two  or  throe  such  kings 
might  perhaps  renovate  the  ancient  barbarism  oTEurope. 
Bvratier,  the  celelMUted  child,  was  presented  to  his  ma- 
jesty of  Prussia  as  a  progedy  of  erudition :  the  king,  to 
mortify  our  ingenious  youth,  coldly  asked  him,  *  if  he  knew 
the  law  V  The  learned  boy  was  constrained  to  acknowl- 
edM  that  he  knew  nothing  of  law.'  *  Go,'  was  the  reply 
of  tnis  Augustus,  *  Go,  and  study  it  before  you  give  your- 
self out  as  a  scholar.'  Poor  Bsjratier  renounces  for  this 
pursuit  his  other  studies,  and  perserved  with  such  ardour, 
that  he  became  an  excellent  lawyer  at  the  end  of  fifteen 
months ;  but  his  exertions  cost  him  at  the  same  time  his 
life! 

Every  monarch, however,  has  notproved  so  destitute  of 
poetic  sensibility  as  this  Prussian.  Francis  I  cave  repeat- 
ed marks  of  his  attachment  to  the  favourites  of  the  muses, 
by  composing  several  occasional  sonnets,  which  are  dedi- 
cated to  their  eulogy.  Andrelin,  a  French  poet,  enjoyed 
the  happy  fate  of  O'ppian,  to  whom  the  emperor  Caracalla 
oouttted  as  many  pieces  of  gold  as  there  were  verses  in 
one  of  his  poems ;  and  wiui  great  propriety  they  have 
been  called  '  gokien  verses.'  Andrelm  when  he  recited 
his  poem  on  tne  conquest  of  Naples  before  Charles  VIII, 
received  a  sack  of  silver  coin,  wnich  with  difficulty  he  car- 
ried home.  Charles  IX,  says  Brantome,  loved  verses, 
■ad  recompensed  poets,  not  indeed  immediately,  but 
gradually,  that  they  might  always  be  stimulated  to  excel. 
He  used  to  say  that  poets  resembled  race  horses,  that 
must  be  fed  but  not  fattened,  for  then  they  were  good  for 
nothing.  M arot  was  so  much  esteemed  by  kings,  that 
he  was  called  the  poet  of  princes,  and  the  prince  of 
poets. 

In  the  eariy  state  of  poetry  what  honours  were  paid  to 
its  votaries !  Ronsard,  the  French  Chaucer,  was  tbe  first 
who  carried  away  the  prize  at  the  Floral  games.  This 
meed  of  poetic  honour  was  an  eglantine  composed  (^silver. 
The  reward  did  not  appear  equal  lo  the  merit  of  the  work 
and  the  reputation  of  the  poet ;  and  on  thi^  occasion  the 
dty  of  Toulouse  had  a  Minerva  of  solid  silver  struck,  of 
considerable  value.  This  image  was  sent  to  Ronsard,  ao- 
eompanied  by  a  decree,  in  which  he  was  declared,  by  way 
of  eminence,  *  Tbe  French  poet.' 

It  is  a  curious  anecdote  to  add,  that  when,  at  a  later 
period,  a  similar  Minerva  was  adjudged  to,Maynard  for 
his  verses,  the  Capitouls  of  Toulouse,  who  were  the  exe- 
otttors  of  the  Floral  gifts,  to  their  shame,  out  of  covet- 
oosneas,  never  obeyed  the  decision  of  the  poetical  judges. 
This  circumstance  is  noticed  by  Maynard  in  an  epigram, 
which  bears  this  title  :  On  a  Minerva  of  M/oer,  promised 
bui  tui  given. 

The  anecdote  of  Marsaret  of  Scotland  (wife  of  the 
Dauphin  of  France,)  and  Alain  the  poet,  is,  perhaps,  gene- 
rally known.  Who  is  not  charmed  with  that  fine  expres- 
sioD  of  her  poetical  sensibility?  The  person  of  Ahiin 
was  repulsive,  but  his  poetry  had  attracted  her  affections. 
Passing  through  one  of  the  halls  of  the  palace,  she  saw  him 
deeping  on  a  bench;  she  approached  and  kissed  him. 
Some  of  her  attendants  could  not  conceal  their  astonish- 
ment that  she  should  press  with  her  lips  those  ot*  a  man  so 
frightfully  u|[ly.  The  amiable  princess  answered,  smiling, 
*  I  did  not  kiss  the  man,  but  the  mouth  which  has  uttered 
so  many  fine  things.' 

The  great  CdMrt  (Mid  a  prettjr  compliment  to  Boilcau 
and  Racine.  This  minister,  at  his  villa,  was  enjoying  the 
conversation  of  our  two  poets,  when  the  arrival  of  a  pre- 
late was  announced :  turning  quickly  to  the  servant,  he 
said,  *  Lot  him  be  shown  every  thing  except  myself!' 

To  such  attentions  from  this  great  minister,  Boileau  al- 
knles  in  these  verses : 

— Plus  d*nn  grand,  m*aima  jusquea  h  la  tendresse ; 
It  ma  vue  ii  Colbert  inspirok  rallegresae. 

Seyeral  pious  persons  have  considered  it  as  highly  merit- 
able  to  abstain  from  the  reading  of  poetry !  A  good  father, 
in  his  account  of  the  last  hours  of  Madame  Racine,  the 
lady  of  the  celebrated  tragic  poet,  pays  high  compliments 
to  her  religious  disposition,  which,  he  says,  was  so  aus- 
tere, that  she  would  not  allow  herself  to  read  poetry,  as 
■be  considered  it  to  b«  a  dangerous  pleasure:  a^  he 
Ughly  commends  her  for  never  having  read  the  tragedies 


of  her  husband!  Amauld,  though  so  intimatelj^  connected 
with  Racine  for  many  years,  had  not  read  ^us  cqpiposi- 
tions«  When,  at  length,  he  was  persuaded  to  read  Fhm- 
dra,  he  declared  himself  to  be  delighted,  but  complained 
that  the  poet  had  set  a  dangerous  example,  in  making 
the  manly  Hypoliius  dwindle  to  an  effeminate  lover.  As 
a  critic,  Arnauld  was  right ;  but  Racine  had  his  nation  to 
please.  Such  persons  entertain  notions  of  poetry  similar 
to  that  of  an  ancient  father,  who  calls  poetry  the  wine  of 
Satan  ;  or  to  that  of  the  religious  and  austere  Nicole,  who 
was  so  ably  answered  by  Racine :  he  said,  that  dramatic 
poets  were  puUic  poisoners,  not  of  bodies,  but  of  souls. 

Poets,  it  IS  acknowledged,  have  foibles  peculiar  to  them- 
selves. They  sometimes  act  in  the  daily  commerce  of 
life,  as  if  every  one  was  concerned  in  the  success  of  their 
productions.  Poets  are  too  frequently  merely  poets.  Se- 
graishas  recorded  that  the  following  maxim  or  Rochefou- 
cault  was  occasioned  by  reflecting  on  the  characters  of 
Boileau  and  Racine.  <It  displaj^s,'  he  writes.  *  a  great 
poverty  of  mind  to  have  only  one  kind  of  genius.'  On  this 
Segrais  observes,  and  Segrais  knew  them  intimately,  that 
their  conversation  only  turned  on  poetry ;  take  them  from 
that,  and  they  knew  nothing.  It  was  thus  with  one  Du 
Perrier,  a  good  poet,  but  very  poor.  When  he  was  intro- 
duced to  Pelisson,  who  wished  to  be  serviceable  to  him, 
the  minister  said,  *  In  what  can  he  be  employed?  He  is 
only  occupied  by  his  verses.' 

All  these  complaints  are  not  unfounded ;  yet,  perhaps, 
it  is  unjust  to  expect  from  an  excelling  artist  all  tne  petty 
accomplishments  of  frivolous  persons,  who  have  studied 
no  art  but  that  of  practising  on  the  weaknesses  of  their 
friends.  The  enthusiastic  votary^  who  devotes  his  days 
and  nights  to  meditations  on  his  favourite  art,  wiU  rarely 
be  found  that  despicable  thing,  a  mere  man  of  the  world. 
Du  Bos  has  justly  observed,  Uiat  men  of  genius,  bom  for 
a  particular  profession,  appear  inferior  to  otners  when  they 
apply  themselves  to  other  occupations.  That  distraction 
which  arises  from  their  continued  attention  to  their  ideas 
renders  them  awkward  in  their  manners.  Such  defect! 
are  a  proof  (^  the  activity  of  genius. 

It  is  a  common  foil>Ie  with  poets  to  read  their  verses  to 
friends.    Segrais  has  ingeniously  observed,  to  use  his  own 


his  portfolio  and  read  his  verses  to  me,  although  they  were 

SKM,  I  frequently  became  weary.  I  then  reflected,  that 
ose  to  whom  I  read  mine,  and  who,  for  the  greater  part, 
had  no  taste  for  poetry,  must  experience  the  same  disa- 
greeable sensation.  I  resolved  for  the  future  to  read  my 
verses  only  to  those  who  entreated  me,  and  to  read  but  ■ 
few  at  a  ttme.  We  flatter  ourselves  too  much ;  we  con- 
clude that  what  pleases  us  must  please  others.  We  wiU 
have  persons  inJulgent  to  us,  and  frequently  we  will  have 
no  inoulgence  for  those  who  are  in  want  of  it.'  An  excel* 
lent  hint  for  youn^  poets,  and  for  those  old  ones  who  carry 
odes  and  elegios  m  their  pockets,  to  inflict  the  pains  of  the 
torture  on  thevr  friends. 

The  affection  which  a  poet  feels  for  his  verses  has  been 
frequently  extravagant.  Bayle,  ridiculing  that  parental 
tenderness  which  writers  evince  for  their  poetical  compo- 
sitions, tells  us,  that  many  have  written  epitaphs  on  friend* 
whom  they  believed  on  report  to  have  died,  eould  not  dcteiw 
mine  to  keep  them  in  their  closet,  but  suffered  them  to 
appear  in  the  lifetime  of  those  very  friends  whose  death 
they  celebrated.  In  another  place  he  says,  that  such  is 
their  infatuation  for  their  productions,  that  they  prefer 
giving  to  the  public  their  panegyrics  of  persons  whom  ai^ 
terwards  they  satirised,  rather  than  suppress  the  verses 
which  contain  those  panegpics.  We  have  many  exam- 
ples of  this  in  the  poems,  and  even  in  the  epistolary  corre^ 
pondence  of  modern  writers.  It  is  customary  with  moat 
authors,  when  they  quarrel  with  a  person  aller  the  first 
edition  of  their  work,  to  cancel  his  eulogies  in  the  next. 
But  poets  and  letter-writers  freooently  do  not  do  this ;  be- 
cause they  are  so  charmed  witn  the  happy  turn  d*  their 
expressions,  and  other  elegancies  of  composition,  that  they 
prefer  the  praise  which  they  may  acquire  for  their  style  to 
the  censure  which  may  follow  from  their  inconsbtency. 

Afler  having  given  a  hint  tc  young  poets,  I  shall  offer 
one  to  veteraru.  -  It  is  a  common  defect  with  them  that 
they  do  not  know  when  to  quit  the  muses  in  their  advanced 
age.  Bayle  says,  *  Poets  and  orators  should  be  mindfid 
to  retire  trom  their  occupations,  which  so  pecniiariy  re- 
quire the  fire  of  imagination ;  yet  it  is  but  too  common  to 
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in  tlwir  caiver,  ens  in  the  decUne  of  life.  It 
I  as  if  they  would  ooodemn  the  public  to  drink  even 
Ihe  leee  of  their  nectar.'  Afer  andDaurat  were  both  i>oeta 
who  had  acquired  oonriderable  reputation,  but  which  thej 
afwtomed  when  they  pernatad  to  write  in  their  old  age 
without  vigour  and  without  fancy. 

What  crowdfl  of  theae  impeDheotly  bold, 
in  aoonda  and  jingling  syllables  grown  old. 
They  run  on  poets.  In  a  raging  rein, 
K'en  to  the  dregs  and  squeezings  of  the  bfain : 
Strain  out  the  last  doU  oroppinn  of  their  aenae, 
jknd  rhyme  with  all  the  raga«f  nniiotenoe. 

Pope. 

It  ii  probable  he  bad  Wycheriey  in  hia  eye  when  he  wrole 
tUa.  The  veteran  bard  latterly  scribbled  much  indifTerent 
verse ;  and  Pope  bad  freely  given  his  opinion,  by  which  he 
hurt  his  fiieodsnip ! 

It  is  still  worse  when  aged  noets  devote  their  exhausted 
talents  to  ciniine  jMcmt,  as  did  Waller ;  and  Milton  in  his 
asoond  epic.  Such  poems,  oboervea  Toltaire,  are  fre- 
quently entitled  *aaerRl  potauf  and  sacred  they  are,  for 
no  one  touches  them.  From  a  soil  so  arid  what  can  be 
aipectad  but  insipid  fruits?  Comeille  told  Ghevreau 
■everal  yeara  before  his  death,  that  he  had  taken  leave  of 
the  theatre,  for  he  had  lost  ais  poetical  powers  with  his 
taeth. 

Poets  have  aometimea  dinlayed  an  obliquitv  of  taste 
in  their  foaaale  favouritea.  As  if  conscious  of  tne  power 
of  ennobling  others,  some  have  aelected  them  from  the 
towest  classes,  whom  having  elevated  into  divinitiea,  they 
have  addressed  in  the  lancnage  of  poetical  devotion.  The 
Ghloe  of  Prior,  after  aDlua  raptures,  waa  a  plunq>  bar- 
aaaid.  Ronsard  addresaed  many  of  his  verses  to  Miss 
Casaandra,  who  followed  the  same  occupation :  in  one  of 
his  sonnets  lo  her,  he  fills  it  with  a  crowd  of  peraonages 
taken  from  the  Iliad,  which  to  the  honest  girl  must  have 
all  been  extremely  mysterious.  Colletet,  a  Frendi  bard, 
married  three  of  nis  servants.  His  last  lady  was  caDed 
tttUUe  CSamdme,  Ashamed  of  such  menial  alliances,  be 
attempted  to  persuade  the  world  that  he  had  married  the 
tenth  muse;  uid  for  this  purpKwe  published  verses  in  her 
name.  When  he  died,  the  vein  olClaudine  became  sud- 
denly dry.  She  indeed  pabtished  her  *Adieux  to  the 
Muses ;'  but  it  was  soon  discovered  that  all  the  verses  of 
this  lady,  indnding  her  *  Adieux,'  were  the  compositions 
of  her  husband. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  the  ostensible  nustresses  of  poets  have 
■o  existeace ;  and  a  slight  occasion  is  sufficient  to  give 
birdi  to  one.  Racan  and  Malherbe  were  one  day  con- 
varsiiuF  on  their  amours ;  that  is,  of  selecting  a  lady  who 
abouMDe  the  object  of  their  versea.  Racan  named  one, 
and  Malherhe  another.  It  happeoine  that  both  had  the 
aame  name,  Catharine,  they  passed  tne  whole  afternoon 
in  forming  it  into  an  anagram.  They  found  three :  Arthe- 
■ioe,  Eracinthe,  and  Charint6.  The  first  was  preferred ; 
and  many  a  fine  ode  was  written  in  praise  of  the  beauti- 
ftd  Arthemce ! 

Poets  change  their  opinions  of  their  own  productions 
wonderfully  at  dHferent  periods  of  life.  Baron  Haller  was 
in  his  youth  warmly  attached  to  poetic  composition.  His 
bouse  was  on  fire,  and  to  rescue  his  poems  he  rushed 
tfvourii  the  flames.  He  was  so  fortunate  as  to  escape 
with  his  beloved  manuscripts  in  his  hand.  Ten  years 
afterwards  he  condemned  to  the  flames  those  very  poems 
wUch  he  had  ventured  his  life  to  preservs. 

Sa&rists,  if  they  escape  the  scourges  of  the  law,  have 
reason  to  dread  the  cane  of  the  satirised.  Of  ibis  kind 
we  have  many  anecdotes  on  record ;  but  none  more  poig- 
nant than  the  foUowing.  Benserade  waa  caned  for  lam- 
pooning the  Duke  d*Epemon.  Some  days  afterwards  he 
appeared  at  court,  but  being  still  lame  from  the  rough 
trtatment  be  had  received,  he  was  forced  to  support  hin»- 
aetf  by  a  cane.  A  wit,  who  knew  what  had  passed,  whia- 
neredthe  aflair  to  the  queen.  She,  dissemoling,  asked 
nim  if  he  had  the  gout  ?  *  Yes,  madam,'  replied  our  lame 
satirist,  *  and  thenfore  I  make  use  of  s  cane.'  *  Not  so,' 
iolarrapted  the  malignant  Bautru,  *  Benserade  in  thia 
w*s— »«*■  those  holy  martyrs  who  are  alwaya  represented 
with  the  instrdment  whico  occasioned  their  sufierings.' 

BOMANCCS. 

baa  been  e'egantiv  defined  a^  toe  oflsprinj^  of 

and  Love.    Men  of  feanring  have  amused  (hem- 

with  n«eing  the  epocha  of  rosaanees ;   but  that 

is  dssperats  which  wouM  fix  on  the  inventor  of 
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the  first  romance :  for  what  originates  in  nature,  wfioshaU 
hope  to  detect  the  shadowy  ouUioea  of  itj  hrginnifigs  T 
The  Theagenes  and  Chariclea  of  HeUodorua  appeared  in 
the  fourth  century ;  and  this  elegant  prelate  was  the  Gre- 
cian Fenelon.  It  has  been  pretuly  said,  that  poetetior 
romances  seem  to  be  the  children  of  the  marriage  of  The*- 
enea  and  Charidea.  The  Romance  of  *  The  GoJden 
by  Apuleius,  which  contains  the  beautifnl  tab 
of  *  Cupid  and  Psyche,'  rentains  unrivalled ;  while  tba 
*  Daphne  and  Chloe'  of  Longus,  in  the  <dd  version  ol 
Amiot,  is  inexpressibly  delicate,  simple,  and  inartifidali 
but  sometimes  offends  us,  for  nature  there  *  playa  her  vir- 
gin fancies.' 

Beautiful  as  these  compositioas  are,  when  the  imagina^ 
tion  of  the  writer  is  sufficiently  stored  with  aocurato  ol^ 
servatiotts  on  human  nature,  in  their  birth,  l^e  many  of 
the  fine  aru,  the  xealots  of  an  aacetic  religion  oppoaed 
their  progress.  However  Heliodoras  may  have  ddighted 
those  wIm  were  not  inaensible  to  the  felicities  of  a  fias 
imagination,  and  to  the  enchanting  elecanciea  of  a^rle,  ha 
raised  himself,  among  his  brother  eccTetis  sties,  enemies, 
who  at  length  ao  for  prevailed  that,  in  a  synod,  it  waa  de- 
clared that  his  performance  was  dangerous  to  young  p«iw 
sons,  and  that  if  the  author  did  not  supprats  it,  he  mnat 
resign  bis  bishoprick.  We  are  told  he  preferred  his  ro- 
mance to  hia  bishoprick.  Even  so  late  aa  in  Radne'a  tiaaa 
it  was  held  a  crime  to  peruse  these  unhallowed  pagea. 
He  informs  us  that  the  fiist  effiisions  of  his  muse  were  in 
conaequence  of  studying  that  ancient  romance,  which  hia 
tutor  ooaerving  him  to  devour  with  the  keeoneas  of  a  fons- 
ished  man,  anatched  from  hia  hands  and  flung  it  in  the  fire. 
A  second  copy  experienced  the  same  fote.  What  ooold 
Racine  do?  He  bought  a  third,  and  took  the  preQantion  of 
devouring  it  secretly  till  he  got  tt  by  heart;  after  whid&lia 
oflfered  it  to  the  pedagogue  with  a  amile,  to  bum  like  tho 
othera. 

The  decisioB  of  these  aacetic  bigota  waa  founded  in 
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their  oninion  of  the  immorality  of  such  works.  They  al- 
leged tnat  the  writers  paint  too  warmly  to  tlie  inmginaiMMi, 
aiulreas  themselves  too  forcibly  to  tne  passions,  and  in 
general,  by  the  fireedom  of  their  repreaentationa,  hover  am 
the  bordera  of  indeomcy.  Let  it  be  sufficient,  however, 
to  observe,  that  thoae  wno  condemned  the  libertiea  which 
these  writers  take  with  the  imagination,  could  indnlM 
themselves  with  the  Anacreontic  voluptuousness  of  tCa 
wise  ^otanon,  when  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  tha 
church. 

The  marvellous  powers  of  romance  over  the  hmnan 
mind  is  exemplified  in  this  curious  anecdote  of  orisalal 
literature. 

Mahomet  found  they  had  such  an  Inflweirfi  over  thn 
imaginations  of  hia  foUowera,  that  he  has  expressly  foiw 
bidden  them  in  his  Koran  *,  and  the  reaaon  ia  given  m  tba 
following  anecdote.    An  Arabian  merchant  OAving  long 
resided  m  Persia,  returned  to  bis  own  country  whno  tha 
prophet  was  publishing  his  Koran.  The  merclumi,  among 
nia  other  ridies,  had  a  treasure  of  romances  concenmw 
the  Persian  heroea.    These  he  related  to  his  delightea 
countrymen,  who  considered  them  to  be  so  excdbnt,  that 
the  legends  of  the  Koran  were  neglected,  and  they  ^ainly 
told  the  prophet  that  the  *  Persian  Tales'  were  superior  to 
his.    Alarmed,  he  immediately  had  a  viaitation  from  tha 
angel   GalMiel,  declaring  them  impious  and  pemiciooa, 
hateful  to  God  and  Mahomet.    This  checked  their  cur- 
rency ;  and  all  true  believera  yiekied  lap  the  pxi}ui8ite  do- 
Ivht  of  poetic  fictions  for  the  insipidity  of  reUgious  ones. 
Tet  these  romancea  may  be  said  to  have  outlived  the  Ko- 
ran itself;   for  they  have  spread  into  regions  which  tha 
Koran  could  never  penetrate.    Even  to  this  day  Cokmel 
Capper,  in  his  travels  acroaa  the  Deaert,  aaw  *  Arabiana 
sitting  round  a  fire,  listening  to  their  talea  withsuch  atten- 
tioo  and  pleasure,  as  totally  to  forget  the  fatigue  and  hard- 
ship with  which  an  instant  before  ihey  were  entirely  om- 
come.'    And  Wood,  in  his  journey  to  Palmyra :— *  At 
nuht  the  Araba  sat  in  a  circle  driokmg  coffee,  while  one 
of  the  company  diverted  the  rest  by  relating  a  piece  of 
history  on  the  subject  of  Love  or  War,  or  with  an  extem- 
pore tale.' 

Mr  Elhs  has  given  us  *  Specimens  of  the  Early  Ei^ 
lish  Metrical  Romances,'  and  Ritson  and  Weber  have 
printed  two  collections  of  them  entire,  valued  by  the  poe^ 
cal  antiquary.  Lramed  inquirers  have  traced  the  origin 
of  romantic  fiction  to  various  sources. — ^Froro  Scandinavia 
issued  forth  the  giants,  dragons,  witches,  and  enchantera. 
The  curious  reader  will  be  gratified  by  *  lUuatralioiMi  of 
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Northern  Antiquitiefl.'  a  volume  in  quarto ;  where  be  win 
find  eztracU  firom  *  tbe  Book  of  Heroes'  and  *  the  NibeU 
ungen  Lay,'  with  many  other  metrical  tales  from  the  old 
Gennaui  Danish,  Swedish,  and  Icelandic  languages.  In 
the  East,  Arabian  fancv  bent  her  Iris  of  many-softened 
hues,  over  a  deli|^tfut  land  of  fiction ;  while  the  Welsh, 
m  their  enusration  to  Britany,  are  believed  to  have  brought 
with  them  tneir  national  fiUxes.  That  subse<^uent  race  of 
ninstrels  known  by  the  name  cfTnubadours  m  the  South 
of  France,  composed  their  erotic  or  sentimental  poems ; 
and  these  romancers  called  TVouoeurs,  or  finders  in  the 
North  of  France,  culled  and  compiled  their  domestic  tales 
or  JU&wx,  DUt^  CtmU,  or  Lai,  Millot,  Sainte  Palaye, 
and  Le  Grsjid,  have  preserved,  in  their  '  Histories  of  the 
Troubadours,'  their  Uterary  compositions.  They  were  a 
romantic  race  of  ambulatory  poets ;  military  and  relisious 
subjects  their  &vourite  themes;  yet  bold  and  satirical  on 
nrinees,  and  even  on  priests :  severe  moralisers,  thou^ 
nbertines  in  their  verse ;  so  refined  and  chaste  in  their 
manners,  that  few  husbands  were  alarmed  at  the  enthusi- 
astic lan^guage  they  addressed  to  their  wives.  The  most 
romantic  mcidents  are  told  of  their  loves.  But  love  and  its 
grosser  passion  were  clearly  distinguished  from  each  other 
m  their  singular  intercourse  with  their  '  Dames.'  The 
object  of  their  mind  was  separated  from  the  object  of  their 
senses ;  the  virtuous  lady  to  whom  they  vowed  their  hearts 
was  in  their  language  styled  <  la  dame  de  ietpemiea*  a 
very  distinct  .being  from  their  other  mistress !  Such  was 
the  Platonic  chimera  that  charmed  in  the  age  of  chivalry; 
the  Laura  of  Petrarch  might  have  been  no  other  than 
*  the  lady  of  his  thoughts.' 

From  such  productions  in  their  improved  state  poets  of 
aU  nations  have  drawn  their  richest  inventions.  The  agree- 
able wildness  of  that  fancy  which  characterised  the  East- 
en  nations  was  often  caught  by  the  crusaders.  When 
they  returned  home,  they  mingled  in  their  own  the  cus- 
toms of  each  country.  The  Saracens,  being  of  another 
relicion,  brave,  desperate,  and  fighting  for  their  father- 
land, were  enlargeo  to  their  fears,  under  the  tremendous 
Ibrm  of  Paynim  OiantSf  while  the  reader  of  tliat  day  fol- 
lowed with  trembling  sympathy  the  Red-^roat  Knight. 
Thus  fiction  embellished  religion,  and  religion  invigorated 
fiction ;  and  such  incidents  have  enlivened  the  cantos  of 
Arioeto,  and  adorned  the  epic  (rf*  Tasso.  Spenser  is  the 
diild  of  their  creation ;  and  it  is  certain  that  we  are  in- 
debted to  them  for  some  of  the  bold  and  strong  touches  of 
MiltOB.  Our  great  poet  marks  his  afiection  for  *  these 
lofty  Fables  and  Romances,  among  which  his  young  feet 
wandered.'  Collins  was  bewildenra  among  their  magical 
seductions ;  and  Dr  Johnson  was  enthusiastically  delunted 
by  the  oU  Spimish  folio  romance  of  *  Felixmarte  of^Hir- 
cania,'  and  sinular  worics.  The  most  ancient  romances 
were  originally  composed  in  verse  before  they  were  con- 
verted into  prose :  no  wonder  that  the  lacerated  members 
of  the  poet  nave  been  cherished  by  the  sympathy  of  poeti- 
cal souls.    Don  duizote's  was  a  ver^  agreeable  insanity. 

The  most  voluminous  of  these  ancient  Romances  is  Le 
Roman  de  Percefbrest.  I  have  seen  an  editimi  in  six 
small  folio  volumes,  and  its  author  has  been  called  the 
French  Homer  by  tne  writers  of  his  age.  Tn  the  class  of 
romances  of  chivalry  we  have  several  translations  in  the 
Uack-letter.  These  books  are  very  rare,  and  their  price 
is  as  voluminmia.  It  is  extraordinary  that  these  writers 
were  so  unconscious  of  their  future  fame,  that  not  one  of 
their  names  has  travelled  down  to  us.  There  were  eager 
readers  in  their  days,  but  not  a  solitary  bibliographer !  AU 
these  romances  now  require  some  indulgence  for  their  pro- 
lixin, and  their  Platonic  amours,— but  they  have  not  been 
■orpused  in  the  wildness  of  their  inventions,  the  ingenuity 
of  their  incidents,  the  simplicity  of  their  style,  and  their 
eurious  manners.  Many  a  Homer  lies  hid  among  them; 
but  a  celebrated  Italian  critic  suggested  to  me  that  many 
of  the  faUes  of  Homer  are  only  disguised  and  degraded  in 
tho  romances  of  chivalry.  Those  who  vilify  them  as  only 
barbarous  imitations  of  classical  fancy,  condemn  them  as 
some  do  Gothic  architecture,  as  merecorrupticmsof  apurer 
a^e :  such  critics  form  their  decision  by  preconceived  no- 
tioos ;  they  are  but  indifl^rent  philosophers,  and  to  us  seem 
to  be  deficient  in  magnitude. 

As  a  specimen  I  select  two  romantic  adventures :— • 

The  title  of  the  extensive  rmnance  of  Perceforest  is, 
'  Hie  BKMt  elegant,  delicious,  mellifluous,  and  delightful 
history  of  Percefbrest,  King  of  Great  Britain,  &c.'  The 
most  andent  edition  is  that  of  1628.  The  writers  of 
besa  Gothic  fables,  last  they  should  be  considered  as  mere 


triflers  pretended  to  an  allegorical  meaning  concealed  un- 
der the  texture  of  their  fable.  From  the  following  adven- 
ture we  learn  the  power  of  beauty  in  making  ten  do^s  ap- 
pear as  yaUrdayl  Alexander  the  great,  in  search  of 
Perceforest,  parts  with  his  knights  in  an  enchanted  wood| 
and  each  vows  they  will  not  remain  loncer  than  one  night 
in  one  place.  Alexander,  accompanied  by  a  page,  arrival 
at  Sebilla's  castle,  who  is  a  sorceress.  He  is  taken  bv 
her  witcheries  and  beauty,  and  the  page,  by  the  lady's 
maid,  falls  into  the  same  mistake  as  his  master,  who  thinks 
be  is  there  only  one  night.  They  enter  the  castle  with 
deep  wounds,  and  issue  perfectly  recovered.  I  transcribe 
the  latter  part  as  a  specimen  of  the  manner.  When  they 
were  once  out  of  the  castle,  the  king  said,  *  Truly,  Floridas, 
I  know  not  how  it  has  been  with  me ;  but  certainly  Sebilla 
is  a  very  honourable  lady,  and  venr  beautiful,  and  very 
charming  in  conversaticm.  Sire,  (said  Floridas,)  it  is 
true ;  but  one  thing  surprises  me :— how  is  it  that  our 
wounds  have  healecT  in  one  night?  I  thousht  at  least  ten 
or  fifteen  days  were  necessary.  Truly,  said  the  king,  that 
is  astonishing !  Now  king  Alexander  met  Gadiffer,  king 
of  Scotland,  and  the  valiant  knight  Le  Tors.  Well,  said 
the  king,  have  ye  news  of  the  king  of  England  7  Tea 
days  we  have  hunted  him,  and  cannot  find  him  out.  How, 
said  Alexander,  did  we  not  separate  yeaterdajf  from  eadi 
other?  In  God's  name,  said  Gadiffer,  what  means  your 
majesty?  It  is  ten  day»!  Have  a  care  what  you  say, 
cried  the  king.  Sire,  replied  Gadiffer.  it  is  so ;  ask  I^e 
Tors.  On  my  honour,  said  Le  Tors,  tne  king  of  Scotland 
speaks  truth.  Then^  said  the  kine,  some  of  us  are  en- 
chanted. Floridas,  didst  thou  not  think  we  separated  ves- 
terday?  Truly,  truly,  your  majesty,  I  thought  so !  But 
when  I  saw  our  woundfs  healed  in  one  night,  I  had  some 
suspicion  that  we  were  enchaatUd,* 

in  the  old  romance  of  Melusina,  this  lovely  fairy,  thou^ 
to  the  world  unknown  as  such,  enamoured  of  Count  Ray- 
mond, marries  him,  but  first  extorts  a  solemn  promise  that 
he  will  never  disturb  her  on  Saturdays.  On  those  days 
the  inferior  parts  of  her  body  is  metamorphosed  to  that  of 
a  mermaid,  as  a  punishment  for  a  former  error.  Agitated 
by  the  malicious  msinuations  (^  a  friend,  his  curiosity  and 
his  jealousy  one  day  conduct  him  to  the  spot  she  retired  to 
at  tnose  times.  It  was  a  darkened  passage  in  the  dungeon 
of  the  fortress.  His  hand  gropes  its  way  till  it  feels  an 
iron  gate  oppose  it ;  nor  can  he  discover  a  single  chink, 
but  at  lengui  perceives  by  his  touch  a  loose  nail ;  ne  places 
his  sword  in  its  head  and  screws  it  out.  Througn  this 
bole  he  sees  Melusina  in  the  horrid  form  she  is  compelled 
to  assume.  That  tender  mistress,  transformed  into  a 
monster  bathmg  in  a  fount,  flashing  die  spray  of  the  water 
froma  scaly  tail!  He  repents  of  his  fatal  curiosity:  she 
reproaches  him,  and  their  mutual  happiness  is  for  ever 
lost!  The  moral  design  of  the  tale  evidently  warns  tho 
lover  to  revere  a  WomtpCM  Stertit 

Sudi  are  the  works  which  were  the  favourite  amuse- 
menta  of  our  English  court,  and  which  doubtless  had  a  due 
effect  in  refining  the  manners  of  the  age,  in  diffusing  that 
splendul  mUitary  genius,  and  that  tender  devotion  to  the 
fair  sex  which  diuale  us  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  and 
throufj^  that  enchanting  labyrinth  of  History  constructed 
fay  the  ffsllant  Froissart.  In  one  of  the  revenue  rolls  cf 
Henry  in,  there  is  an  entry  of  *  Silver  clasps  and  studs 
for  his  majesty's  grttA  book  qf  RomaneeaJ  Dr  Moore 
observes  that  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  chivalry  which 
Edward  III  manifested  during  the  whole  course  of  his 
reign  was  probably  in  some  measure  owing  to  his  having 
studied  the  datped  6oo%  in  his  great-grandfather's  library. 

The  Italian  romances  of  the  fourteenth  century  were 
spread  abroad  in  great  numbers.  They  formed  the  poUto 
literature  of  the  day.  But  if  it  is  not  permitted  to  authors 
freely  to  express  their  ideas,  and  give  full  play  to  the  ima- 
gination, these  works  must  never  be  placed  in  the  study 
of  the  rigid  moralist.  They,  indeed  pushed  their  indeb- 
cacy  to  the  verge  of  grossness,  and  seemed  rather  to  seek 
than  to  avoid  scenes,  which  a  modem  would  blush  to  de- 
scribe. They,  to  employ  the  expression  of  one  of  their 
authors,  were  not  ashamed  to  name  what  God  had  created. 
Cinthio,  Bandello,  and  others,  but  chiefly  Boccaccio,  ren- 
dered libertinism  agreeable  by  the  fascinating  charms  ol  a 
polished  style  and  a  luxuriant  imannation. 

This,  however,  must  not  be  amniited  as  an  apology  for 
immoral  works ;  for  poison  is  not  the  less  poison  even  when 
delicious.  Sudi  works  were,  and  still  continue  to  be,  the 
favourites  of  a  nation  stigmatised  for  being  prone  to  impure 
amours.    They  are  still  curious  in  their  editions,  and  an 
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not  paramoniouB  in  their  price  for  what  they  call  an  on- 
caatratod  copy,*  There  are  many  Italians,  not  Uterary 
men,  who  are  in  possesaion  of  an  ample  library  of  these 
oU  novelists. 

If  we  pass  OTer  the  moral  iiregularities  of  these  ro- 
mances, we  may  discover  a  rich  vein  of  invention,  which 
only  requires  to  be  released  from  that  rubbish  which  dis- 
figures It,  to  become  of  an  invaluable  price.  The  Deeo- 
woroRst,  the  Jffecaiemsiitf,  and  the  NooeUoM  of  these  wri- 
ters, translated  into  Englidi,  made  no  inconsiderable  figure 
m  the  little  library  of  our  Shakspeare.  Chaucer  had  been 
n  notorious  imitator  and  lover  of  them.  His  *  Knight's 
Tale'  is  little  more  than  a  par^dirase  of*  Boocaodo's  T^ 
seoide.'  Fontaine  has  caught  all  their  charms  wtth  all 
their  licentioosness.  From  such  works,  these  great  poets, 
and  many  of  th«r  contemporaries,  fi^uenUy  borrowed 
their  plots ;  not  uncommonly  kindled  at  their  mme  the  ai^ 
dour  of  their  genius ;  but  bending  too  submissively  to  the 
taste  of  their  age,  in  extracting  the  ore  they  have  not  puri- 
fied it  of  the  alloy.  The  ongin  of  these  tales  must  he 
traced  to  the  inventions  of  the  Trouveurs,  who  doubtless 
often  adopted  them  from  various  nations.  Of  these  tales, 
Le  Grand  has  printed  a  curious  collection ;  and  of  the 
writers  Mr  Ellis  observes,  in  his  pre&ce  to '  Way's  Fab- 
liaux,' that  the  authors  of  the  *  Cento  Novelle  Antidie,' 
Boccaccio,  BandeQo,  Chaucer,  Gower^ — in  short,  the 
writers  of  all  Europe,  have  probably  made  use  of  the  inven- 
tions of  the  elder'  fablers.  They  have  borrowed  their 
goieral  outlines,  which  they  have  filled  up  with  colours 
of  their  own,  and  have  exercised  their  ingenuity  in  vaiying 
the  drapery,  in  combining  the  groupByaod  in  forming  them 
into  more  regular  and  ammated  pictures. 

We  now  turn  to  the  French  romances  of  the  last  century, 
called  h«roie,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  authors  adopt- 
mg  the  name  of  some  hero.  The  manners  are  the  mo- 
dem-antique ;  and  the  characters  are  of  a  sort  of  beings 
made  out  of  the  old  epical,  the  Arcadian  pastoral,  and  the 
Parisian  sentimentality  ai»d  afiectation  of  the  days  of  V oi- 
tnre.  The  Astrea  of  D'UH<^  ffreatly  contributed  to  their 
perfection.  As  this  worii  is  founded  on  several  curious 
drcumstanoes,  it  shall  be  the  subject  of  the  following  arti- 
cle;  for  it  may  be  considered  as  a  literary  curiosity.  Tbo 
Astrea  was  followed  by  the  illustrious  Bassa,  Artamene, 
or  the  cireat  Gyrus,  Cielia,  &c,  which,  though  not  adapted 
to  the  present  age,  once  gave  celebrity  to  their  authors ; 
and  the  Great  Cyrus,  in  ten  volumes,  passed  through  fi?e 
or  six  editiow.  Their  style,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Astrea,  is 
diffuse  and  languid ;  yet  Zaide,  and  the  Princess  of  Cleves, 
are  master-pieces  of  the  kind.  Such  works  formed  the 
first  studies  of  Rousseau,  who,  with  his  father,  would  sit 
op  all  night,  till  warned  by  the  chirping  of  the  swallows 
howfooUsbly  they  had  spent  it!  Some  incidents  in  his 
Noovelle  Heloise  have  been  retraced  to  these  sources ;  and 
they  certainly  entered  greatly  into  the  formation  of  his 
diaracters. 

Such  romances  at  length  were  recarded  as  pernicious  tn 
good  sense,  taste,  and  literature.  It  was  In  this  lisht  they 
were  considered  by  Boilean,  after  he  had  indulged  in  tliem 

m  his  youth. 

A  celebrated  Jesuit  pronounced  an  oration  against  these 
works.  The  rhetorician  exaggerates,  and  hurts  his  thun- 
ders on  fiowers.  He  entreats  the  msigiatrates  not  to  suffer 
foreign  romances  to  be  scattered  amongst  the  people,  but 
to  lay  on  them  heavy  penalties  as  on  prohibited  goods; 
and  represents  this  prevailing  taste  as  being  more  pesti- 
lential than  the  plague  itself.  He  hss  drawn  a  straing 
picture  of  a  familydevoted  to  romance  reading ;  he  there 
^  describes  women  occupied  day  and  night  with  their  pe- 
rusal ;  children  just  escaped  from  the  lap  of  their  nurse 
grasping  in  their  little  hands  the  fairy  tales ;  and  a  country 
squire  seated  in  an  old  arm-chair,  reading  to  his  family  the 
most  wonderful  passages  of  the  ancient  works  of  chivalry. 

These  roqiances  went  out  of  fashion  with  our  square- 
codced  hats ;  they  had  exhausted  the  patience  of  the  public, 
and  from  them  sprung  Novels.  They  attempted  to  allure 
attention  by  this  inviting  tide,  and  reducing  their  works 
from  ten  to  two  volumes.  The  name  of  romance,  includ- 
ing imaginary  heroes  and  extravagant  passions,  disgusted ; 
and  they  substituted  scenes  of  domestic  life,  and  touched 
our  common  feelings  by  pictures  of  real  nature.    Heroes 

*  Cinthio^s  Novels,  In  two  very  thick  volumes  12mo,  are 
eommoQly  sold  si  the  price  of  fire  or  six  guineas.  Bandello 
b  equally  high ;  and  even  in  Pope*s  time  it  appears  by  the 
correspondence  of  Lady  Pomfiet,  that  a  copy  sold  at  ffOeen 
gninsaa. 


were  not  now  taken  fiom  the  throne :  they  were 
even  sought  after  amongst  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  peoftle. 
Scarron  seems  to  allude  sarcastically  to  this  degradatioa 
of  the  heroes  of  Fiction :  for  in  hinting  at  a  new  comic 
history  he  had  projected,  he  tells  tis  that  be  nve  it  op  sud* 
denly,  because  be  had  *  heard  that  his  hero  nad  just  bcea 
hanced  at  Mans.' 

Novels,  as  they  were  kmg  mtamfaehartdf  fonn  a  ISbnrf 
of  illiterate  authors  for  illiterate  readers ;  hot  as  they  are 
enaied  by  genius,  are  predous  to  the  philosopber.  They 
paint  the  diaracter  of  an  individual  or  the  manners  of  the 
ag^  more  perfectly  than  any  other  species  of  compositioB : 
it  10  in  novels  we  observe  as  it  were  passing  under  our  own 
cjt»  the  refined  frivolity  of  the  French ;  the  gloomy  and 
disordered  senribitity  ol  the  Gennan ;  nnd  the  petty  in- 
tricues  of  the  modem  Italian  in  some  Venetian  Novels. 
We  have  shown  the  worid  that  we  poasess  writers  of  the 
first  order  in  this  delightful  province  of  Fktion  and  of 
Truth ;  for  every  Fiction  invented  natoraDy  most  be  true. 
After  Uie  abundant  invective  poured  on  this  class  of  books, 
it  is  time  to  settle  for  ever  tne  controversy,  by  assertmg 
that  these  works  of  fiction  are  among  the  most'instniciive 
of  every  polished  nation,  and  must  contain  aU  the  uaefiil 
truths  of  numan  life,  if  composed  with  genius.  They  are 
picturea  of  the  passions,  usdful  to  our  youth  to  oontemftlate. 
That  acute  philosopher,  Adam  Smilh^  has  given  an  opinioB 
most  favourable  to  Novels.  *  The  potfs  and  romanoo 
writers  who  best  .paint  the  refinements  and  delicaciea  of 
love  and  friendship,  and  uf  all  other  private  and  domestie 
affections,  Racine  and  Voltaire,  Richardson,  Marivans, 
and  RiccobcMii,  are  in  this  case  much  better  instructon 
than  Zeno,  Chrysippus,  or  Epictetus.' 

The  history  of  romances  has  been  recent^  ^ven  by  Mr 
Dunlop,  with  many  pleasing  details ;  but  this  work  snonM 
be  accompanied  by  the  learaed  Lenglet  du  Fresnoy^s  BU 
liotheque  des  Romans,  puUished  under  the  name  at  M.  le 
G.  Gordon  do  Percel ;  which  will  be  found  usoul  for  im- 
mediate reference  for  titles,  dates,  and  a  copious  catalogno 
of  romances  and  novels  to  the  year  17S4. 

THB  A8TBXA. 

I  bring  the  Astrea  forwards  to  point  out  the  iagenionn 
manner  by  which  a  fine  imagination  can  vdl  the  roBsmon 
incidents  of  life,  and  turn  whatever  it  touches  into^oM. 

Honor6  D'UxtS  was  the  descendant  of  an  ilhotnous  &- 
mily.  His  brother  Anne  married  Diana  of  Chateauaao- 
rand,  the  wealthy  heiress  of  another  great  house.  After  a 
marriage  of  no  less  duration  than  twenty-two  years,  this 
union  was  broken  by  the  desire  of  Anne  himself,  for  a 
cause  which  the  delicacy  of  Diana  had  never  revealed. 
Anne  then  became  an  ecclesiastic.  Some  time  afterwards, 
Honor^,  desirous  of  retaining  the  great  wealth  of  Diana  in 
the  family,  addressed  this  lady,  and  married  her.  This 
union,  however,  did  not  prove  fortunate.  Diana,  like  the 
goddess  of  that  name,  was  a  huntress,  continually  sur- 
rounded by  her  dogs.— They  dined  with  her  at  taMe,  and 
slept  with  her  in  t>ed. — This  insupportable  nuisance  could 
not  be  patiently  endured  by  the  elegant  Honor6.  He  was 
also  disgusted  with  the  barrenness  of  the  huntrem  Diana, 
who  was  only  delivered  every  year  of  abortauns.  He  se- 
parated from  her,  and  retired  to  Piedmont,  where  he  passed 
nis  remaining  days  in  peace,  without  feeling  the  thcnns  of 
marriage  and  ambition  rankling  in  his  heart.  In  thn  re- 
treat he  composed  his  Astrea ;  a  pastoral  romance,  which 
was  the  admiration  of  Emope  durine  half  a  centmy.  It 
forms  a  striking  picture  of  human  life,  for  the  inddenta 
are  facts  beautifully  concealed.  They  relate  the  amoun 
and  gallantries  of  the  court  of  Henry  IV.  The  peraob- 
ages  m  the  Astrea  dispUy  a  rich  invention ;  and  tiae  work 
might  be  still  read,  were  it  not  for  those  wire-drawn  and 
languishmg  conversations,  or  rather  disputations,  which 
they  then  introduced  into  romances.  In  a  modeqi  editioa 
of  this  work,  by  the  Abb^  Souchai,  he  has  cvrtaikd  these 
tiresome  (halogoes ;  the  work  still  oonnsts  often  duodecimo 
volumes. 

Patru,  when  a  youth,  viaited  Honor6  in  his  retirement, 
and  (Elected  firom  nim  with  some  difficulty  a  few  explan^ 
tions  of  those  circumstances  which  he  had  concealed  mi- 
der  a  veil  of  fiction. 

In  tlus  romance,  Celid^e,  to  cure  the  anfortonate  Celi- 
don,  and  to  deprive  Thamire  at  the  same  time  of  every 
reason  for  jealousy,  tears  her  face  with  a  pointed  diamonj, 
and  disfigures  it  m  so  cruel  a  manner,  that  she  excttea 
horror  in  the  breast  of  Thamire ;  who  so  ardently  admires 
this  exertion  of  virtue,  that  he  loves  her,  hideous  as  die  is 
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reprMented,  sti]]  more  than  when  ibe  wu  moet  beautiful. 
HeaTen,  to  be  just,  to  these  two  lovers,  restores  the  beauty 
of  Celid^e ;  which  is  effected  by  a  sympathetic  powder. 
This  romantic  incident  is  thus  explained  :   One  of  the 
French  princes  (Celidon,)  when  he  returned  from  Italy, 
treated  with  colcmess  his  admirable  princess  (Celid^e) ; 
this  was  the  effect  of  his  violent  passion,  whicn  had  now 
become  jealousy.    The  coolness  subsisted  till  the  prince 
was  imprisoned,  for  state  affairs,  in  the  woods  of  VmceiH 
nes.    The  princess,  with  the  permission  of  the  court,  fol- 
lowed him  mto  his  confinement.    This  proof  of  her  love 
soon  brought  back  the  wandering  heart  and  affections  of 
the  prince.     The  small-pox  seized  her;  which  is  the 
pointed  diamond,  and  the  dreadful  disfigurement  of  her 
face.    She  was  so  f^tunate  as  to  escape  being  marked 
by  this  disease ;  which  is  meant  by  the  sympathetic  pow- 
der.   This  trivial  incident  is  happily   turned  into  the 
marvellous  :  that  a  wife  should  choose  to  be  imprisoned 
with  her  husband  is  not  singular ;  to  escape  being  marked 
by  the  small-pox  happens  every  day ;  but  to  romance,  as 
he  has  done,  on  such  common  circumstances,  is  beautiful 
and  ingenious. 

D^Um,  when  a  boy,  u  said  to  have  been  enamoured  of 
Diana ;  this  indeed  has  been  questioned.  D*Urfi^  how- 
ever, was  sent  to  the  island  or  Malta  to  enter  into  that 
order  of  knighthood ;  and  in  his  absence  Diana  was  mar- 
ried to  Anne.  What  an  affliction  for  Honor6  on  his  r^ 
turn,  to  see  her  married,  and  to  his  brother!  His  affection 
did  not  diminish,  but  he  concealed  it  m  respectful  silence. 
He  had  some  knowledge  of  his  brother's  unnappiness,  and 
on  this  probably  founded  his  hopes.  AAer  several  years, 
during  which  the  modest  Diana  had  uttered  no  complaint, 
Anne  declared  himself;  and  shortly  afterwards  Honor^, 
as  wo  have  noticed,  married  Diana.  *  a 

Our  author  has  described  the  parties  under  this  false 
appearance  of  marriage.  He  assumes  the  names  of  Ce- 
laaon  and  Svlvander,  and  gives  Diana  those  of  Astrea  and 
IXana.  He  is  Sylvander  and  she  Astrea  while  she  u 
married  to  Anne ;  and  he  Celadon  and  she  Diana  when 
the  marriage  is  dusolved.  Sylvander  is  represented  al- 
ways as  a  lover  who  sighs  secretly ;  nor  does  Diana  de- 
clare her  passion  till  overcome  by  the  long  suffering  of 
her  faithful  shepherd.  For  this  reason  Astrea  and  Diana, 
as  well  as  Sylvander  and  Celadon,  go  together,  prtrnipted 
by  the  same  despair,  to  the  Fountain  of  the  Truth  of  Love. 

Sylvander  is  called  an  unknown  shepherd,  who  has  no 
other  wealth  than  his  flock  :  because  our  author  was  the 
youngest  of  his  family,  or  rather  a  kni^t  of  Malta,  who 
possessed  nothing  but  honour. 

Celadon  in  despair  throws  himself  into  a  river ;  this 
refers  to  his  voyaj^e  to  Malta.  Under  the  name  of  Alexis 
he  displays  the  friendship  of  Astrea  for  him,  and  all  those 
innocent  freedoms  which  passed  between  them  as  rela^ 
tives ;  from  this  circumstance  he  has  contrived  a  difficulty 
inimitably  delicate. 

Something  of  passion  is  to  be  discovered  in  these  ex- 
pressions qflriendship.  When  Alexis  assumes  the  name 
of  Celadon,  he  calls  tnat  love  which  Astrea  had  mistaken 
for  fraternal  affection.  This  was  the  trying  moment.  For 
though  she  loved  him,  she  is  rigorous  in  her  duty  and  hon- 
Boor.  She  says,  <  what  will  they  think  of  me  if  I  unite 
myself  to  him,  after  permitting,  for  so  many  j^ears,  those 
fimiiliaritieB  which  a  brother  may  have  taken  with  a  sister, 
with  me,  who  knew  that  in  fact  1  remained  unmarried?* 

How  she  got  over  this  nice  scruple  does  not  appear ;  it 
was,  however,  lor  a  long  time  a  ^at  obstacle  to  the  feli- 
city of  our  author.  There  is  an  incident  which  shows  the 
purity  of  this  married  virsin.  who  was  fearful  the  liberties 
ahe  allowed  Celadon  might  be  ill  construed.  Phillis  tells 
the  druld  Adamas,  that  Astrea  was  seen  sleeping  by  the 
Fountain  of  the  Truth  of  Love,  and  that  the  unicorns  which 
guarded  those  waters  were  observed  to  approach  her  and 
h^  their  heads  on  her  lap.  According  to  fable,  it  is  one 
oT  the  properties  of  ithese  animals  never  to  approach  any 
ftmale  but  a  maiden ;  at  this  strange  difficulty  our  druid 
renuuns  surprised ;  while  Astrea  has  thus  given  an  incon- 
trovertible proof  of  her  purity. 

The  history  of  Philander  m  that  of  the  elder  D'Urf^. 
Soae  but  boys  disguised  as^ris,  and  girls  as  boys,  appear 
in  the  history.  It  was  in  this  manner  he  concealed,  with- 
oot  offending  modesty^  the  defect  of  his  brother.  To 
mark  the  truth  of  this  nistory,  when  Philander  is  disguised 
SM  a  woman,  while  he  converses  with  Astrea  of  his  love,  he 
fi«qaent]y  alludet  to  lus  misfbrtune,  although  in  another 


Philander,  ready  to  expire,  will  die  with  the  gloriooa 
name  of  the  husband  oi  Astrea.  He  entreats  her  to 
grant  him  this  favour ;  she  accords  it  to  him,  and  swears 
before  the  gods  that  she  receives  him  in  her  heart  for  her 
husband.  l*he  truth  is,  he  enjoyed  nothing  but  the  name. 
Philander  dies  too,  in  combating  with  a  liideous  Moor, 
which  is  the  personification  of  his  consdence,  and  which 
at  length  compelled  him  to  quit  so  beautiful  an  object,  and 
one  so  worthy  of  being  eternally  beloved. 

The  gratitude  of  Sylvander,  on  the  p<»nt  of  being  sa* 
crificed,  represents  the  consent  of  Honon^s  parents  to 
dissolve  his  vow  of  c««libacy,  and  unite  him  to  Diana ; 
and  the  druid  Adamas  represents  the  ecclesiastical  power. 
The  Fountain  of  the  Truth  of  Love  is  that  of  marriage : 
the  unicorns  are  the  symbds  of  that  puri^  which  sh(Mkl 
ever  guard  it;  and  the  flaming  eyes  ofthe  lions,  which  are 
also  tnere,  represent  thoee  inconveniences  attending  maiw 
riace,  but  over  which  a  faithful  passion  easily  triumphs. 

In  this  manner  has  our  author  disguised  his  own  private 
history;  and  blended  in  his  works  a  number  of  little 
amours  which  passed  at  the  court  of  Henry  the  Great.  I 
might  proceed  in  explaining  these  allegories ;  but  what  I 
have  noticed  will  be  sufficient  to  give  an  idea  of  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  author, 

FxmteneUe,  in  his  introduction  to  his  Eclogues,  has 
made  a  pretty  comparison  of  this  species  of  pastoral  ro- 
mance with  that  of  chivalry,  which  turned  tne  brain  of 
Don  Q,uixote.  When  he  reads  the  inimitable  acts  of 
Amadis,  so  manv  castles  forced,  giants  hacked,  magicians 
confounded,  he  does  not  reeret  that  these  are  only  tables : 
but  he  adds,  when  I  read  the  Astrea,  where  in  a  softened 
repose  love  occupies  the  minds  of  amiable  heroes,  where 
love  decides  on  tneir  fate,  where  wisdom  itself  preserves 
so  little  of  its  risid  air,  that  it  becomes  a  zealous  partisan 
of  k>ve,  even  to  Adamas,  the  sovereign  druid,  I  then  grieve 
that  it  is  only  a  romance ! 

POSTS  LAURXAT. 

The  present  article  is  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  Poets 
Laureat,  from  a  memoir  of  the  French  Academy,  by  tho 
Abb^  Resnel. 

The  custom  of  crowning  poets  is  as  ancient  as  poetry 
itself;  it  has  indeed  fremientlv  varied ;  it  existed,  however, 
as  late  as  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  when  it  was  abolished 
as  a  remain  of  paganism. 

When  the  barbarians  overspread  Europe,  few  appeared 
to  merit  this  honour,  and  fewer  who  could  have  read  their 
works.  It  was  about  the  time  of  Petrarch,  that  Poetrr 
resumed  its  ancient  lustre ;  he  was  publicly  honoured  with 
the  Laurel  Crown.  It  was  in  this  century  (the  thirteenth) 
that  the  establishment  of  Bachelor  and  Doctor,  was  fixed 
in  the  universities.  Those  who  were  found  worthy  of  the 
honour  obtained  the  hMurd  of  Bachelarf  or  the  umrd  of 
Doctor ;  Zjourea  Baecalaureatua ;  Zaurta  Do^aratuM.  At 
their  reception  they  not  only  assumed  this  title,  but  they 
also  had  a  croton  of  laurel  placed  on  their  heads. 

To  this  ceremony  the  ingenious  writer  attributes  the 
revival  of  the  custom.  The  poeta  were  not  slow  in  put- 
ting in  their  claims  to  what  they  had  most  right ;  and  tneir 
patrons  sought  to  encourage  them  by  these  honourable 
distinctions. 

The  following  famntla  is  the  exact  style  of  those  which 
areyet  employed  in  the  universities  to  confisr  the  de^a 
of  bachelor  and  Doctor,  and  serves  to  confirm  the  conjec- 
ture of  Resnel. 

*  We,  count  and  senator,'  (Count  d'Anguillara,  who 
bestowed  the  laurel  on  Petrarch)  *  for  us  and  our  College, 
declare  Francis  Petrarch,  great  poet  and  historian,  ana 
for  a  special  mark  of  his  quality  of  poet,  we  have  placed 
with  our  hands  on  his  head  a  eroien  of  laurdi  granting  to 
him,  by  the  tenor  of  these  presents,  and  by  the  authority 
of  King  Robert,  ofthe  senate  snd  the  people  of  Rome,  in 
the  poetic,  as  well  as  in  the  historic  art,  and  generally  in 
whatever  relates  to  the  said  arts,  as  well  in  this  hdy  city 
as  elsewhere,  the  free  and  entire  power  of  reading,  disput- 
ing, and  interpreting  all  ancient  books,  to  make  new  ones, 
and  compose  poems,  which,  Qpd  assisting,  shall  endure 
from  age  to  age.* 

In  Italy  these  honours  did  not  long  flourish ;  although 
Tasso  dignified  the  laurel  crown  by  his  acceptance  of  it. 
Many  got  crowned  who  were  unworthy  of  the  distinction. 
The  laurel  was  even  bestowed  on  Q,uemo,  whose  charac- 
ter is  given  in  the  Dunciad : 
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'  Noc  with  man  flee,  hj  handc  pontiflc  crowit*d. 
With  Btarlet  hata  wide*waTiog  circled  round, 
Borne  In  her  capitol  saw  Q,oemo  sit, 
ThronM  od  aeTen  hilla,  the  ADtiduMl  oTwiL* 

Canton. 

oum  was  made  laureate,  for  the  joke's  sake ;  his  po- 
etry was  iaspired  bj  bis  cups,  a  kind  of  poet  who  caste  in 
witn  the  dessert ;  wad  he  recited  tweatj  thoasand  Torses. 
He  was  rather  the  Qnk-4fti0ban  than  the  mtkpott  to  Leo 
X,  tboof  h  hoooured  with  the  latter  title.  They  inveoled 
for  him  &  new  kind  of  lanreated  howMir,  and  in  the  interw 
mizture  of  the  foliage  raised  to  ApoUo,  sUly  inserted  the 
fine  and  the  cabbage  leaves,  which  ne  evidently  deeerred, 
from  his  extreme  dexterity  in  clearing  the  poDtJff*s  dishes 
and  emptying  his  goblets. 
UrhanVIlIhadaiii 


.  joater  and  more  elevnted  idea  of  the 
doldren  of  Fancy.  It  appears  that  he  poesested  much 
poetic  sensibility.  Of  him  it  is  recorded,  that  he  wrote  a 
wtter  to  Chiabrera  to  felicitate  him  on  the  success  of  his 
poetry :  letters  written  br  a  pope  were  then  an  honour 
only  paid  tocrowned  heads.  One  is  pleased  also  with  an- 
other testisDOOT  of  bis  elennt  dispositions.  Charmed 
a  poem  which  Braoci<Miini  presented  to  him,  he  gave 
the  surname  of  Dblle-Apk,  of  the  bees ;  which  were 
the  arms  of  this  amiable  pope.  He,  b'lWCTer,  never 
crowned  these  ftvourite  bards  with  the  laurai,  which,  pro- 
bably, he  deemed  unwortl^  of  them. 

In  Germany  the  laureate  honours  flourished  under  the 
reign  of  Maximilian  the  First.  He  founded  in  IfiOi  a  po- 
eliod  College  at  Vienna;  reserving  to  himself  and  the 
re^em  the  power  of  bestowing  the  laurel.  But  the  insti- 
tntMm,  notwithstanding  this  wett-conoerted  scheme,  fell  in- 
to disrepute,  owing  tea  crowd  of  claimants  who  were  fired 
with  the  rage  of  versifying,  and  who,  though  destitute  of 
poetic  talents,  had  the  Murel  bestowed  on  mem.  Thus  it 
became  a  prostituted  honour ;  and  satires  were  incessantly 
levelled  against  the  usurpers  of  the  crown  of  Apollo  :  a 
seems,  notwithstanding,  i^ways  to  baTe  had  charms  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Germans,who  <ud  not  reflect,  as  the  Abbe 
elegantly  expresses  himself,  that  it  faded  when  it  passed 
over  so  many  heads. 

The  Emperor  of  Germany  retams  the  laureateship  in 
all  its  splendour.  The  select  bard  is  called  It  Poeta  Ces- 
nrw.  Apostolo  Zeno,  as  celebrated  for  his  eroditicm  as 
for  his  poetic  powers,was  succeeded  by  that  roost  enchant- 
iagpoet^Metastasio. 

The  Krenee  never  had  a  Poti  LaamaU,  thou^  Ihey 
had  Regol  PotU ;  for  none  were  ever  solemnly  crown- 
ed. The  Spanish  nation,  always  desirous  of  titles  of 
honour,  seem  to  have  known  the  IjaautaU;  but  little 
information  oonr^ming  it  can  be  gathered  from  iheir  au- 
thors. 

Representing  our  own  country  little  can  be  said  but 
vriiat  IS  mentioned  by  Seklen.  John  Kay,  who  dedicated 
a  History  of  Rhodes  to  Edward  lY,  lakes  the  title  of  bis 
kmmkU  Poti  Ijoaa^taU.  Gower  and  Chaucer  were  laure- 
ates ;  so  was  likewise  the  rhyming  Skelton  of  Henry  VIII. 
In  the  Acts  of  Rymer,  there  is  a  character  of  Henry  VII 
with  the  title  of  jire  Poefa  Lmnalo. 

It  does  not  appear  that  our  poets  were  ever  solemnly 
crowned  as  in  other  countries.  Seldon,  after  ail  his  re- 
condite researdies,  is  satisfied  with  saying,  that  some 
trace  of  this  distinction  is  to  be  found  in  our  nation.  It  is, 
however,  certain  that  our  kings  fiom  time  immemorial 
haTe  placed  a  miserable  dependant  in  their  bousehoki  ap- 
pointment, who  was  sometimes  called  the  King' 9  poet^ 
and  the  Kmg'i  veni/leatar.  It  is  probable  that  at  length 
tfm  selected  bard  assumed  the  title  of  Poet  Laureatf  with- 
out receiving  the  hon<Nirs  of  the  ceremony  ;  or  at  the 
the  crown  of  loMtrel  was  a  mere  obscure  custom 
at  our  UDiVersities,  and  not  attended  with  great 
public  distinction.  It  was  ofiener  placed  on  the  skull 
of  a  pedant  than  wreathed  on  the  head  of  a  man  of 


ASOBLO   POLITIAV. 

Angelo  Politian,  an  Italian,  was  one  of  the  most  pol- 
ished writers  of  the  fifteenth  century.  BaiOet  has  placed 
bim  amongst  his  celebrated  chikiren ;  for  he  was  a  writer 
at  twelve  years  of  age.  The  Muses  indeed  cherished  him 
IB  his  cradle,  and  the  Gracea  hung  round  it  their  most 
beantifbl  wreaths.  When  he  became  prolessor  of  the 
Greek  language,  such  were  the  charms  of  his  lectures, 
tbat  one  CbaJcondytas.  a  native  of  Greece,  saw  himself 
abandoned  by  his  pupils,  who  resorted  to  the  delightfiil 


disi}nisitions  of  the  elegant  Politian.     Critics  of 
nations  have  acknowledged  that  hispoetiGal  vet 
frequently  excelled  the  originals.    This  bappy  ^ 
lodged  in  a  most  unhappy  lorm ;  nor  were  hb  morals  on- 
tainted  :  it  is  only  in  his  literary  compoaitions  that  he  ap- 
pears perfect. 

Monnoye,  in  his  etfition  of  the  Menanana,  as  a  .^  ._ 
men  of  his  Epistles,  gives  a  translation  m  the  letter,  which 
serves  as  prdbloiy  and  dedicatory ;  and  has  aooooi^mBied 
it  by  a  commentary.  The  letter  is  replete  with  litrratnre. 
though  void  of  pedantry  ;  a  barren  subject  is  embellished 
by  ita  happy  turns.  It  is  addressed  to  hb  patron  Moa- 
signor  Pietro  de  Medids ;  and  was  written  about  a  moaih 
before  the  writer's  death.  Perhaps  no  anther  has  so  ad- 
miiably  defended  himself  from  the  mcertitude  of  cri  * 
and  the  fastidiousness  of  critics.  His  wit  and  his 
are  delicate ;  and  few  oon^MsitioBe  are  sprinkled  with 
such  Attic  salt. 
MY  x.oaD! 

Tou  have  freouently  urged  me  to  coQert  my  letters,  to 
revise  and  to  publish  tnem  in  a  volume.  I  have  now  gaA- 
ered  them,  that  I  might  not  omit  any  mark  of  that  mdi- 
ence  whidi  I  owe  to  him,  on  whom  I  rest  all  aiy  bopes, 
snd  all  my  prosperity.     I  have  not,  however,  eoUeded 


the 


them  all,  because  that  would  have  been  a 

task,  loan  to  have  gathered  the  scattered  leaves  of 

Sibyl.    It  was  never,  indeed,  vrith  an  intention  of  L 

my  letters  into  one  body  that  I  wrote  them,  but  merely 
occasion  prompted^  and  as  the  subjecto  presented  tfaen^ 
selves  without  seeking  for  them,  I  never  retained  cofnee 
except  of  a  few,  whnh  less  foctonate,  I  think,  than  the 
others,  were  thus  favoured  for  the  sake  of  the  verses  they 
contained.  To  form,  however  a  tolerable  vohuDe,  I  have 
also  inserted  some  written  by  others,  but  only  those  witli 
which  several  ingenious  scholars  favoured  me,  and  which, 
perhape,  may  put  the  reader  m  good  hnmoor  with  mj 


There  is  one  thing  for  which  sobm  will  be  iirlineH  to 
censure  me ;  the  style  of  my  letters  is  verr  unequal ;  and, 
to  confess  the  truth,  I  did  not  find  rayaMf  always  in  the 


They 


same  humour,  and  the  same  modee  of 

not  adapted  to  every  person  and  every  topic. 

will  not  foil  then  to  observe,  when  they  rend 

diversity  of  lei\r.rs  (I  ssean  if  they  do  read  them)  that 

I  have  conqMised  not  epistles,  bat  (once  mofe) 

lanies. 

I  h(^>e,  my  Lord,  notwithstanding  this,  that 
such  a  variety  of  opinions,  of  those  who  write  letters,  and 
of  those  who  give  precepts  how  letters  should  be  wikte«, 
I  shall  find  some  apology.  Some,  probably,  will  dc«y 
that  they  are  Ciceronian.  I  can  answer  sodi,  and  noi 
without  good  authority,  that  in  enistalary  eompesitian  we 
must  not  regard  Cicero  as  a  model.  Another  perhaps  w2> 
say,  that  I  imitate  Cicero.  And  him  I  will  answer  dv  eh . 
serving,  that  I  wish  nothing  better,  than  to  be  capaue  e< 
grasping  something  of  this  great  man,  wen  it  but  his 
shadow! 

Another  will  wish  that  I  had  borrowed  a  fattie  from  tke 
manner  of  Pliny  the  orator,  because  his  profoond  scnae 
and  accuracy  were  greatly  esteemed.  I  shall  cppQes  him 
by  expressing  mv  contempt  of  all  the  writers  ertbe  age  of 
Pliny.  If  it  slioukl  be  observed,  that  I  bare  imitated  the 
tnanner  of  Pliny,  I  shall  then  screen  myself  I7  what  Sido- 
nius  Apdiinans,  an  author  who  is  by*  no  means  divw* 
putaUe,  says  in  commendation  of  his  epistolary  stylev— 
Do  I  resemble  Symmacbos?  I  shall  not  be  earrT,  for 
they  distin^ish  his  opennea  and  oondseneas.  Am  I 
considered  in  no  wise  resembling  him  ?  I  sbaQ  rwifimi 
that  I  am  not  pleased  with  his  dry  maimer. 

Will  my  letters  be  ooodenmed  fur  their  length  ?  Flato^ 
Aristotle,  Thucydides,  and  Cicero,  have  all  written  lone 
ones.  Will  some  of  them  be  criticised  for  their  brevitTi 
I  allege  in  my  favour  the  examples  of  D^.  Brutos  Ap> 
pollonius  Phuostratus,  Marcus  Amimins,  Aici^bron,  J«n 
iian,  Symmacbus,  and  also  Ludan,  who  vulgarly,  btfl 
falsely,  n  believed  to  have  been  Phalaris. 

I  snail  be  censored  for  having  treated  «f  topics  whidh 
are  not  generally  considered  as  proper  for  epistolary 
position.  I  admit  this  censuro,  provided  wUe  I  am 
aemned,Seneca  also  shares  in  the  oond 
will  not  allow  of  a  sententious  manner  in  my  letiei*|  I  w9 
still  justify  myself  by  Seneca.  Another,  on  the  eoQtraijy 
desires  abrupt  seatentioos  periods :  Pymyaius  shaH  u^ 
swer  him  for  me,  who  ■**«"»*«*■.  tbat 
should  not  be  admitted  mto  letters. 
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Is  my  stylo  loo  perspicuous  ?  Ii  id  prt;ci««;ly  Uiat  which 
Philostraius  sdmires.  Is  it  obscure?  Such  is  that  of 
Cicero  to  Atticus.  Ne^lieenl  7  An  agreeable  negligence 
in  letters  b  more  graceful  Uian  elaborate  ornaments.  La- 
boured? Notliing  can  be  more  proper,  since  we  send 
epistles  to  our  friends  as  a  kind  ot  presents.  Ifihey  dis- 
play too  nice  an  arrangement,  the  Halicarnassian '  shall 
▼indicate  me.  If  there  is  none;  Artomon  says  there 
should  be  none. 

Now  as  &  good  and  pure  Latini(y  has  its  peculiar  tasio, 
its  manners,  and  (to  express  myself  thus)  its  Atticisms ; 
if  in  this  sense  a  letter  shall  be  found  not  sufficiently  Attic, 
■o  much  the  better  ;  for  what  was  Herod  the  sophist  cen- 
sured ?  but  that  having  been  born  an  Athenian,  he  afioc- 
ted  too  much  to  appear  one  in  his  language.  Should  a 
letter  seem  too  Attical ;  still  better,  siucc  it  was  by  discov- 
ering Theophraetus,  who  was  no  Athenian,  that  a  good 
old  woman  of  Athena  laid  hold  of  a  word,  and  shamed  hira. 

Shall  one  letter  be  found  not  sufficiently  serious?  I  love 
to  jest.  Or  is  it  too  grave  ?  I  am  pleased  with  gravity. 
Is  another  full  of  figures?  Letters  being  the  images  of 
discourse,  figures  have  the  effect  of  graceUil  action  in  con- 
versation. Are  they  deficient  in  figures?  This  isjusi 
what  characterises  a  letter,  this  want  of  figures  !  Does 
it  discover  tho  genius  of  the  writer  7  This  frankness  is 
recommended.  Dues  it  conceal  it  ?  The  writer  did  not 
think  proper  to  paint  himself;  and  it  is  one  requisite  in  a 
letter,  that  it  should  be  void  of  ostentation.  You  express 
yourself,  some  one  will  observe,  m  common  terms  on 
common  topics,  and  in  new  terms  on  new  topics.  Tho 
Btyl9  is  thus  adapted  to  the  subject.  No,  no,  he  will  an- 
swer ;  it  is  in  common  terms  you  express  new  ideas,and  in 
new  terms  common  ideas.  Very  well!  Il  is  because  I 
have  not  forgotten  an  ancient  Greek  precept  which  ex- 
pressly recommends  this. 

It  is  thus  by  attempting  to  bo  ambidexterous  I  try  to 
ward  off  attacks.  My  critics  will  however  criticise  me  as 
they  please.  It  will  oe  sufficient  for  me,  my  Lord,  to  be 
assured  of  having  satisfied  you,  by  my  letters,  if  they  are 
good;  or  by  my  obedience,  tf  they  are  not  so. 
Florence,  1494. 

ORIOIITAL  LBTTKR   OT   HUKtS  KLIZABETM. 

In  the  Gottonian  Library,  Vespasian,  F.  Ill,  is  pre- 
served a  letter  written  by  Q,ueen  Elizabeth  (then  Princess) 
to  her  sister  Clueen  Mary.  It  appears,  by  this  epistle,  that 
Mary  had  desired  to  have  her  picture ;  and  iu  gratifying 
the  wishes  of  her  majesty,  Elizabeth  accompanies  the 
preient  vrith  the  fol.owing  elaborate  letter.  It  bears  no 
date  of  the  year  in  which  it  was  written ;  bat  her  place  of 
residence  is  marked  to  be  at  Hatfield.  There  she  had  re- 
tired to  enjoy  the  silent  pleasures  of  a  studious  life,  and  to 
be  distant  from  the  dangerous  politics  of  the  time.  When 
Mary  died  Elizabeth  was  as  Hatfield  ;  the  letter  must 
have  been  written  shortly  before  this  circumstance  took 
place.  She  was  at  the  time  of  its  composition  in  habitual 
intercourse  with  the  most  excellent  writers  of  antu^uity ; 
her  letter  displays  this  in  every  part  of  it ;  it  is  polished 
and  repotished.  It  has  also  the  merit  of  now  being  first 
pubIisb«Hi. 

LETTER. 

*  Like  as  tho  riche  man  that  dayly  gathereth  riches  to 
riches,  and  to  one  bag  of  money  layeUi  a  greate  sort  til  it 
c<mie  to  infioit,  so  me  ihinkes,  your  Maiestie  not  beinge 
suffised  with  many  benefits  and  gentilnea  shewed  to  me 
•Ibre  this  ume,  dotbe  now  increase  them  in  askinge  and 
desiring  wher  you  may  bid  and  commaunde,  requiring  a 
thinge  not  worUiy  the  desiringe  for  it  selfe,  but  made  wor- 
thy for  vour  highness  reouest.  My  pictur  I  mene,  in 
wicho  it  the  inward  good  mynde  towardo  your  grace 
might  as  wel  be  declared  a$  the  outwarde  face  and 
countenance  shal  bo  seen,  I  wold  not  haue  taried 
the  comandement  but  prevent  it,  nor  haue  bine  the  last  to 

faunt  but  the  first  to  offer  it.  For  the  face,  I  graunt, 
mite  wel  blusche  to  offer,  but  the  mynde  I  shaJ  neur 
be  ashamed  to  present.  For  thogth  from  the  grace  of 
the  pictur,  the  coolers  may  fade  by  time,  may  eiue  by 
wether,  may  be  spotted  Dy  chance,  vet  the  other  nor 
time  with  her  swifl  wingos  shall  ouertake,  nor  the  mistie 
cloudes  with  their  loweringes  may  darken,  nor  chance 
with  her  slipery  fote  may  overthrow.  Of  this  althoglh 
yet  the  profe  could  not  be  greate  because  the  occasions 
nathc  bine  but  smal,  notwithstandingc  as  a  dog  liathc  a 


day,  tivj  limy  I  iiurcliaunco  haue  lime  to  declare  it  in 
dides  wlier  now  1  do  writo  rheni  but  in  wurdes.  And  fur- 
ther I  8i;all  Most  iiuiubty  biseche  your  Maiestie  that 
wbaii  yuu  thai  ioke  on  uiy  pictur  yuu  wil  witsafe  to 
thinke  that  as  you  haue  bui  the  oulwardc  shadow  of  the 
body  afore  3rou,  so  my  inward  minde  wischelli,  that  the 
body  itselfe  wer  ofien(*r  in  your  |irfifence ;  hovvbcitbicause 
bothc  my  so  bc-inge  I  ihiitko  couldc  do  your  Maiestie  litet 
pleasure  thogth  my  sclfe  great  good,  and  aoaine  bicause  I 
seas  yet  not  the  titiie  ai^iein^  ihereuto,  I  shal  leme  to 
folow  this  sain^^e  of  Oiace,  I*  eras  iion  culpesquod  viiari 
non  potest.  And  thus  I  wil  (iroUiiigo  your  Maiestie  I 
fere)  ende  with  my  most  humble  ihankes,  besechinge  God 
lonse  to  presenie  you  to  his  hoimur,  to  vour  cofi>rt,  to  the 
realmes  profit,  and  to  my  joy.  From  flatfilde  this  1  day 
of  May. 

Your  Maiesties  most  humbly  Sislar 
and  Seruanle. 

Klizabkth 

annk  bullln. 

That  minute  detail  of  circumstances  frequently  found  in 
writers  of  the  history  of  their  own  times  is  more  inte- 
resting than  the  elegant  and  general  narratives  of  later, 
and  probably  of  more  philosophical  historians.  It  is  in 
the  artless  recitals  of  ntemoir-wrilcrs,  that  the  imagination 
is  struck  with  a  lively  impression,  and  fastens  on  petty 
circumstances  which  must  he  passed  over  by  the  classical 
historian.  The  v%  ritings  of  Brantoinc,  Comiiies,  Froissart, 
and  othery,  arc  dictated  by  their  natural  feelings:  while 
the  passions  of  modern  writers  are  temperate  with  dispas- 
sionate philosophy,  or  inflamed  by  the  virulence  of  faction. 
History  instructs,  but  Memoirs  delight.  These  prefatory 
observations  may  serve  as  an  apology  fot  Anecdotes,  which 
arc  gathered  from  obscure  corners, on  which  the  dignity  ot 
the  nistorian  must  not  dwell. 

In  Houssaie*8  jifemotres.  Vol.  I,  p.  435,  a  little  circum- 
stance is  recorded  concerning  the  decapitation  of  the  un- 
fortunate Anno  Bullen,  which  illustrates  an  observation  of 
Hume.  Our  historian  notices  that  her  executioner  was  a 
Frenchman  of  Calais,  who  was  supposed  to  have  imcom- 
mon  skill ;  it  is  probable  that  the  following  incident  might 
>  have  been  preserved  by  tradition  in  France,  from  the  ac- 
count of  the  executioner  himself.— Anne  Bullen  being  on 
the  scaffold,  would  not  consent  to  have  her  eyes  covered 
with  a  bandage,  saying,  that  she  had  no  fear  of  death.  All 
that  tho  divine  who  assisted  at  her  execution  could  obtain 
from  her  was,  that  she  would  shut  her  eyes.  But  as  she 
was  opening  them  at  every  moment,  the  executioner  could 
not  bear  their  tender  and  mild  glances ;  fearful  of  missing 
his  aim,  he  was  obliged  to  invent  an  expedient  to  behead  the 
queen.  He  drew  off  his  shoes,  and  approached  her  silent^ 
ly :  while  he  was  at  her  left  hand,  another  person  advanced 
at  her  right,  who  made  a  great  noise  in  walking,  so  that 
this  circumstance  drawing  the  attention  of  Anne,  she 
turned  her  face  from  the  executioner,  who  was  enabled  by 
this  artifice  to  strike  the  fatal  blow,  without  being  disam- 
ed  by  that  spirit  of  affecting  resignation  which  shone  in  the 
eyes  of  the  lovely  Anne  Bullen. 

'  The  common  Executioner, 
Whose  heart  th*  accustum'd  sight  of  death  makes  hard. 
Falls  not  the  axe  upon  tho  humbled  neck 
But  first  begs  pardon.*  Shakqwars. 

JAMES    I. 

It  was  usual,  iu  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  when  tbev 
compared  it  with  the  preceding  glorious  one,  to  distinguiM 
him  by  the  title  of  Queen  Jamef^  and  his  illustrious  pred^ 
cessor  by  that  oiKtng  Elizabeth  !  Sir  Anthony  Weldon 
informs  us,  *  that  when  James  the  First  sent  Sir  Roger 
Aston  as  his  messenger  to  Elizabeth,  Sir  Roger  was  al- 
ways placed  in  the  lobby :  the  hangings  being  turned  so 
that  he  might  see  the  queen  dancing  to  a  little  fiddle,  which 
was  to  no  other  end  than  that  he  should  tell  his  roaster,  by 
her  youthful  disposition,  how  likely  he  was  to  come  to  the 
crown  he  so  much  thirsted  after  ;'•— and  indeed,  when  at 
her  deajh  thu  same  knight,  whose  origin  was  low,  and 
whoso  language  was  suitable  to  that  origin,  appeared  be- 
fore the  English  council,  he  could  not  conceal  his  Scottirii 
rapture,  for,  asked  how  the  king  did  ?  he  replied,  *  even, 
my  lords,  like  a  poore  man  wandering  about  forty  years  in 
a  wildemesse  and  barren  soyle,  and  now  arrived  at  the 
Land  of  Promise.*  A  curious  anecdote,  respecting  the 
economy  of  the  court  in  these  reigns,  is  noticed  in  some 
manuscript  memoirs  written  in  James's  reign,  preserved 
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•n  a  familT  of  distinction.  The  lady,  who  wrote  these  me- 
moira,  leUs  us  that  a  great  change  had  taken  place  in 
cUanHneu,  since  the  last  reign  ;  for  having  rose  from  her 
chair,  she  found,  on  her  departure,  that  she  had  the  hoo- 
oor  (^carrying  upon  her  some  companions  who  must  have 
been  inhabitants  of  the  palace.  The  court  of  Elizabeth 
was  celebrated  occasionally  for  its  magnificence,  and  al- 
ways lor  lis  nicety.  James  was  sinfuluiy  effeminate ;  he 
eould  not  behold  a  drawn  sword  without  shuddering ;  was 
much  loo  partial  to  handsome  men ;  and  appears  to  merit 
the  bitter  satire  of  Churchill.  If  wanting  other  prooik,  we 
should  only  read  the  second  volume  of'  Royal  Letters,* 
6887,  in  the  Harleian  collections,  which  contains  Stenie's 
correspondence  with  James.  The  gross  familiarity  of 
Buckingham's  address  is  couched  in  such  terms  as  these  : 
—be  calls  his  majesty  *  Dere  dad  and  Gossope !'  and  con- 
cludes his  letters  with  *your  humble  slaue  and  doggi*, 
Stenie.*  He  was  a  most  weak,  but  not  quite  a  vicious 
man ;  yet  his  expertness  in  the  art  of  dissimulation  was 
very  great  indeed.  He  called  this  King-Craft,  Sir  An- 
thony Weldon  gives  a  Uvely  anecdote  of  tlii^  dissimulatiun 
in  the  king's  behaviour  to  the  Earl  of  Somerset  at  the 
very  moment  he  had  prepared  to  disgrace  him.  The  earl 
accompanied  the  king  to  Koyston,  and,  to  his  apprehension, 
never  parted  from  him  with  more  seeming  affection,  though 
the  king  well  knew  he  should  never  see  him  more.  *  The 
•arl  when  he  kissed  his  hand,  the  kin^  hung  about  his 
neck,  slabbering  his  cheeks,  saying — for  God's  sake,  when 
diall  I  see  thee  again  ?  On  my  soul  I  shall  n<'iiher  eat 
nor  sleep  until  you  come  as;ain.  The  earl  told  him  on 
Mondav  (this  being  on  ihe  Friday.)  F'or  God':s  sake  let 
ne,  said  the  king : — Shall  I,  shall  I  ? — then  lolatl  about 
his  neck ; — ^then  far  God's  sake  give  thy  lady  this  ki:$se  fur 
me,  in  the  same  manner  at  the  slayre's  head,  at  the  mid- 
dle of  the  stay  res,  and  at  the  slay  re's  foot.  The  earl  was 
not  in  his  coach  when  the  king  u»ed  thrse  very  words  (in 
the  hearing  of  four  servants,  one  of  nh<>m  ref><>rted  it  in- 
stantly to  the  author  of  this  history,)  "  I  shail  never  see 
his  face  more." ' 

He  displayed  great  imbeci'.ity  in  his  amtisement:*,  which 
are  characterised  by  the  rollo>%in};  on«',  related  by  Arthur 
Wilson.— When  James  became  melancholy  in  c(»iise- 
quence  of  various  disappointments  in  state  matters,  Buck- 
ingham and  his  mother  used  several  means  of  diverting 
him.  Amongst  the  most  ludicroui^  was  the  present.— 
They  had  a  young  lady,  who  brought  a  pi?  in  the  dress  of 
a  new-bom  infant :  the  countess  carntd  it  to  the  king, 
wrapped  in  a  rich  mantle.  One  Turpin,  on  this  occasion, 
was  dressed  like  a  bishop  in  ail  his  pontifical  ornaments. 
He  began  the  rites  of  baptism  wnh  the  common  praver- 
book  in  his  hand ;  a  silver  enrer  with  water  was  heUl  by 
another.  The  marqui«  stooil  as  g  xlfaiht  r.  When  James 
turned  to  look  at  the  iufant,  the  pu  squeaked  :  an  animal 
which  he  greatly  abhorred.  At  this.  hi::hly  di-^pieased, 
he  exclaimed. — 'Out!  Away  for  shame!  'What  blas- 
phemy is  this !' 

This  ridiculous  joke  did  not  accord  with  the  feelines  of 
James  at  thai  moment ;  he  was  not  '  i'  th'>  vem.'  Yet  we 
nay  observe,  that  had  not  such  artful  {toltiicians  as  Buck- 
ingham and  his  iBother  iKen  stroosly  (tersuaded  of  the 
•access  of  this  puerile  fancv,  they  would  not  have  ventured 
on  such  'blasphemies.'  They  certainly  had  witnessed 
amusements  heretofore  not  less  trivial,  which  had  gratified 
his  majesty.  The  account  which  Sir  Anthony  WeUi«jn 
gives,  in  his  Court  of  King  James,  exiubi's  a  cuitou:>  scene 
of  Jameses  amusements.  *  After  the  kins  sup|>ed,  he 
would  come  forth  to  see  pastimes  and  t'^H>!ertev<  :  in  m  hich 
Sir  Ed  Zouch,  Sir  Georje  Gorinj,  aiui  Sir  John  Pinit, 
were  the  rhiefe  and  master  f<M>ls,  and  surelv  this  fooling 
got  them  more  than  any  others' ni<<i<>mo  :  Zouch's  part 
was  to  sin^  bawdy  sooifs,  and  te!I  bandy  ra!e< ;  Finit*s  to 
compose  these  songn  :  the  re  was  a  se:  of  Aiidlers  bruughl 
to  court  on  purpose  for  this  foo!ins,  and  Gonn^  was  master 
of  the  gamo  for  fooleries,  sometimes  pre>*>niing  David 
Droman  and  Arrhee  Arm^tronjf,  the  kinse's  I'lwle,  on  the 
back  of  the  other  fo«>'#,  to  iilt  one  at  another,  till  ihey  fell 
together  bv  th^  eares ;  sometimes  they  performed  anlick 
dances.  But  Su-  John  Miilicent  (who  nas  never  known 
bdbre)  was  commended  for  notable  fool  in  j  ;  and  was  in- 
deed the  best  extemporary  f'jole  of  them  a^i.'  Weldon's 
« Court  of  Jam«»$*  is  a  scandalous  chronicle  of  the  times. 

His  dispositions  were,  however,  senerally  grave  and 
stndi>iB.  He  seems  to  have  poss>*<se«l  a  real  'ove  <4*  let- 
ters, but  attended  with  that  mediocrity  «>f  talent  which  in 
a  private  panoo  had  newr  raised  ium  into  notice.  *  Wnile 


there  was  a  chance.'  writes  the  author  of  the  Catalogue  of 
Noble  Authors,  <  that  the  dyer's  son,  Vorstios,  might  be 
divinity-professor  at  Leyden,  instead  of  bein£  burnt,  as  ha 
majesty  hinted  to  tht  ChriMtittm  prudemee  of  the  Dutch  that 
he  deserved  to  be,  our  ambassadors  could  not  receive  id- 
stnictious,  and  consequently  could  not  treat,  on  any  other 
business.  The  king,  who  did  not  resent  the  massacre  at 
Amboyna,  was  on  me  point  of  breaking  with  the  States 
for  supporting  a  man  who  professed  the  nereaies  of  Enje- 
dius,  Ostodorus,  &c,  points  of  extreme  coosequeace  to 
Great  Britain !  Sir  Dudlev  Carleton  was  forced  to  threat* 
en  the  Dutch,  not  only  witn  the  hatred  of  King  James,  but 
also  with  his  pen. 

This  royal  pedant  is  forciUy  characterised  by  the  fbU 
towing  observations  of  the  same  writer : 

*  Among  his  majesty's  works  is  a  small  collectioB  of  tw- 
Atry.  Like  several  of  his  subjects,  our  royal  author  nas 
condescended  to  apologize  for  its  imperfections,  as  having 
been  written  in  his  youth,  and  his  maturer  age  being  other- 
wise occupied.  So  that  (to  employ  his  own  language) 
when  his  ingyne  and  age  could,  ms  affiures  and  ftsoberie 
would  not  permit  him  to  correct  them,  scarslie  bat  at  at<den 
moments,  he  baring  the  leisure  to  btenk  upon  any  paper.' 
When  James  sent  a  present  o  f  his  harangues,  turned  into 
Latin,  to  the  proteslant  princes  in  Europe,  it  is  not  onei^ 
tertainine  to  observe  in  their  answers  oT  compliments  and 
thanks,  how  each  endeavoured  of  insinuate  that  be  had 
read  ihem,  without  positively  asserting  it  \  Buchanan, 
when  asked  how  he  came  to  make  a  pedant  of  his  rove) 
pupil,  answered,  that  it  was  the  best  he  could  make  of  bun. 
Sir  George  Mackenzie  relates  a  stonr  of  his  tutelage, 
which  shows  Buchanan's  humour,  and  the  veneration  lA 
others  for  royally.  *  The  young  king  being  one  day  at  play 
with  his  fellow  pupil,  the  master  of  £rskinr,  Buchanan  was 
reading,  and  desired  them  to  make  less  notse.  As  they 
disregarded  his  admonition,  he  toU  his  majesty,  if  he  did 
not  hold  his  tongue,  he  would  certainly  whip  his  breech. 

The  king  refilled,  he  wouM  be  slad  to  see  who  would 
belt  the  caty  alluding  to  the  fable^  Buchanan  lost  his  tem- 
per, and  throwing  his  book  from  him,  gave  his  majesty  a 
sound  dogging.  The  old  Countess  of  Mar  rushed  into  the 
room,  and  taking  the  king  in  her  arms,  asked  how  he  dared 
to  lay  his  hands  on  the  lord's  annointed  ?  Madam,  replied 
the  elegant  and  immortal  historian,  f  have  whipped  his 
a ,  you  may  kiss  it  if  you  pleatse !' 

IVIany  years  after  this  was  published,  I  discovered  a  cu- 
rious anecdote  :— Even  so  late  as  when  James  I  vras  seal- 
ed on  the  throne  of  England,  once  the  appearuice  of  bis 
frowning  tutor  m  a  dream  greatly  agitaleo  the  king,  who  in 
vain  attempted  to  pacify  his  illustnous  {>edagovue  in  this 
portentous  vision.  Such  was  the  terror  which  Itie  remem- 
brance of  this  inexorable  republican  tutor  had  left  on  the 
imaginatioQ  of  his  royal  pupil.* 

James  I,  was  suddenly  a  zealous  votary  of  fiterature  ; 
his  wish  was  sincere,  when  at  viewing  the  Bodleian  Li- 
brary at  Oxfonl.  ho  exclaimed,  *  were  I  not  a  king  I  would 
be  an  university  man;  and  if  it  were  so  that  I  must 
be  a  prisoner,  if  I  might  have  my  wish,  I  would  have  no 
other  prison  than  this  library,  and  be  chained  together  with 
these  good  authors.' 

H  ume  has  informed  us,  that  *  his  death  was  decent.* 
The  following  are  the  minute  particulars ;  I  have  drawn 
them  from  an  imperfect  manuscript  collection,  made  by 
the  celebrated  Sir  Thomas  Browne : 

*  The  lord  keeper,  on  March  22,  received  a  letter  fr 
the  court,  that  it  was  feared  his  majesty's  sickness 
dangerous  to  death  ;  which  fear  was  more  confirmed,  Ibr 
he,  meeting  Dr  Harvey  in  the  road,  was  toM  by  him  tfant 
the  king  used  to  have  a  beneficial  evacuation  ot  nature,  a 
sweating  in  his  left  arm,  as  helpful  to  him  as  any  fbotaioel 
could  be,  f%hicli  of  late  failed. 

*  When  the  loni  keeper  presented  himself  before  him, 
he  moved  to  cheerful  discourse,  but  it  would  not  do.  Ha 
staid  bv  his  bej-side  until  midnight.  Upon  the  consulta- 
tions of  the  physicians  in  the  morning  he  was  out  of  conv 
fort,  and  by  the  prince's  leave  told  him,  kneelinf  by  his 
pallet,  that  his  davs  to  come  would  be  but  few  in  this  W7orfa}« 
— "'^  lam  soii^t^rci,"  said  the  king;  but  pray  you  assist  dw 
to  make  me  ready  for  the  next  world,  to  go  away  hence  for 
Christ,  whose  mercies  I  call  for  and  hope  to  find." 

*  From  that  time  the  keeper  never  left  him,  or  put  off  his 
cloalhs  to  go  to  bed.     The  king  tock  the  connmtmion,  and 

*  See  the  manu^ripi  letter  whTce  I  ilrew  this  curious  in 
formaiM^n  in  '  An  liHjuiry  iiiio  the  Literary  ai.d  Pul^cal  Cha 
tactcr  cf  James  1.  p.  61. 
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proTeaved  he  died  in  the  hosom  of  the  Church  of  England, 
whose  doctrine  he  had  defended  with  his  pen,  being  per- 
toaded  it  vi'as  according  to  the  mind  of  Christ|  as  he  wiould 
shortly  answer  it  before  him. 

*He  staid  in  the*  chamber  to  take  notice  of  every  thing 
the  king  &aid|  and  to  repulse  those  who  crept  much  about 
the  chamber  door,  and  into  the  chamber;  they  were  for  the 
most  addicted  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  Being  rid  of 
them,  he  continued  in  prayer,  while  the  king  lingered  on, 
and  at  last  thtU  hU  eyea  vnth  hia  own  handg* 

Thus  in  the  full  powers  of  his  faculties,  a  timorous 
prince  encountered  the  horrors  of  dinolurion.  Rdigion 
rendered  cheerful  the  abrupt  night  of  futurity ;  and  i^at 
can  fhUomtpky  do  more,  or  rather  can  philosophy  do  as 
much? 

I  proposed  to  have  exammed  with  some  care  the  works 
of  James  I,— but  that  uninviting  task  has  been  now  post- 
pMied  till  it  is  too  lale.  As  a  writer  his  works  mav  not  be 
valuable,  and  are  infected  with  the  pedantry  and  the  su- 
perstition of  the  age  ;  yet  I  tiuptct  that  James  was  not 
that  degraded  and  feeble  character  in  which  he  ranks  by 
the  contagious  voice  of  criticism.  He  has  had  more  cr^ 
tics  than  readers.  After  a  great  number  of  acute  obser- 
vations and  witty  allusions,  made  extempore,  which  we 
find  continually  recorded  of  him  by  contemporary  writers, 
and  some  not  friendly  to  him,  I  conclude  that  he  possessed 
a  great  promptness  of  wit,  and  much  solid  judgment  and 
acute  ingenuity.  It  requires  only  a  little  labour  to  prove 
this. 

That  labour  I  have  since  zealously  performed.  This 
article,  composed  tiurty  year$  ago,  displays  the  effects  of 
first  impressions,  and  popular  clamours.  About  ten  years 
I  nupeettd  that  bis  character  was  grossly  injured,  and 
lOLdy  I  found  how  it  has  suffered  from  a  variety  of 
cauMes.  That  monarch  preserved  for  us  a  peace  of  moitft 
than  twenty  years ;  and  his  talents  were  of  a  higher  (Mrder 
than  the  calumnies  of  the  party  who  degraded  him  have 
allowed  a  common  inquirer  to  discover.  For  the  rest  I 
must  refer  the  reader  to  *  An  Inquiry  into  the  Literary 
and  Political  Character  of  James  I ;'  where,  though  I 
have  there  introduced  a  variety  of  irrelevant  topics,  the 
•vader  may  find  many  correctives  for  this  article. 

OCirXRAL   MOZTK   AMD   HIS  WIFK. 

From  the  same  ms  collection  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
I  shall  rescue  another  anecdote,  which  has  a  tendency  to 
show  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  permit  ladies  to  remain  at 
home,  when  political  plots  are  to  be  secretly  discussed. 
'And  while  it  aisplays  tne  treachery  of  Monk's  wife,  it  will 
also  appear  that,  like  other  great  revolutionists,  it  was  am- 
bition that  first  induced  him  to  become  the  reformer  he 
pretended  to  be. 

*  Monk  save  fair  promises  to  the  Rump,  but  last  agreed 
with  the  French  Ambassador  to  take  the  government  on 
himself;  by  whom  he  had  a  promise  from  Mazarin  of  as- 
sistance from  France.  This  bargain  was  struck  late  at 
night :  but  not  so  secretly  but  that  Monk's  wife,  who  had 
posted  herself  conveniently  behind  the  hangings,  finding 
what  was  resolved  upon,  sent  her  brother  Clarges  away 
raimediately  with  notice  of  it  to  Sir  A.  A.  She  had  pro- 
mised to  watch  her  husband,  and  inform  Sir  A.  h6w  mat- 
ters went.  Sir  A.  caused  the  Council  of  state,  whereof 
he  was  a  member,  to  bo  summoned,  and  charged  Monk 
that  he  was  playing  false.  The  general  insisted  that  ho 
was  true  to  his  principles,  and  firm  to  what  he  had  promis- 
ed, and  that  he  was  ready  to  give  tliem  all  satisfaction. 
Sir  A.  told  him  if  he  were  sincere  he  might  remove  all 
scruples,  and  should  instantly  take  awake  their  comrois- 
•ions  from  such  and  such  men  in  his  army,  and  appoint 
others,  and  that  before  he  left  the  room.  Monk  consented ; 
a  great  part  of  the  commissions  of  his  officers  were  chang- 
ed, and  Sir  Edward  Harley,  a  member  of  the  council,  ami 
then  present,  was  made  governor  of  Dunkirk,  in  the  room 
of  Sir  William  Lockhart ;  the  army  ceased  to  bo  at 
Monk's  devotion ;  the  Ambassador  was  recalled,  and  broke 
his  heart.' 

Such  were  the  effects  of  the  infidelity  of  the  wife  of 
Oenerml  Monk ! 

PHILIP   ANB  MART. 

Houssaie  in  his  Memoires,  vol.  i,  p.  S61,  has  given  the 
following  curious  particulars  of  this  singular  union  : 

*  The  second  wife  of  Philip  was  Mary  Q,ueen  of  Eng- 
land ;  a  virtuous  princess  (Houssaie  was  a  good  catholic,) 
but  who  had  neither  youth  nor  beauty.    This  marriage 


was  ai  little  happy  for  the  one  as  for  the  other.  The  hus- 
band did  not  like  ma  wife,  although  she  doted  on  him ;  and 
the  English  hated  Philip  still  more  than  he  hated  them. 
Silhon  sajrs,  that  the  rigour  which  he  exercised  in  England 
against  heretics,  partly  hindered  Prince  Carlos  from  suc- 
ceeding to  that  crown,  and  for  vjldeh  purpou  Mary  had 
invited  him  in  case  she  died  childless !— But  no  historian 
speaks  of  this  pretended  inclination,  and  is  it  probable  that 
Mary  ever  thoucht  proper  to  call  to  tho  succession  of  the 
English  throne  tne  son  of  the  Spanish  monarch  ?  This 
marriage  had  made  her  nation  detest  her,  and  in  the  last 
years  of  her  life  she  could  be  little  satisfied  with  him  from 
bis  marked  indifference  for  her.  She  well  knew  that  the 
Parliament  would  never  consent  to  exclude  her  sister 
Elizabeth,  whom  the  nobility  loved  for  being  more  friendly 
to  the  new  religion,  and  more  hostile  to  the  house  of 
Austria.* 

In  the  Cottonian  Library,  Vespasian,  F.  iii,  is  pre- 
served a  note  of  instructions  in  the  hand-writing  of  Q,ueen 
Mary,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy.  It  was,  probably, 
written  when  Philip  was  just  seated  on  the  English  throne. 

*  Instructions  for  my  lorde  Previsel. 
'  Firsts,  to  tell  the  Kinge  the  whole  state  of  this  realme, 
wt  all  thyngs  appartaynyng  to  the  same,  as  myche  as  ye 
knowe  to  be  trewe. 

*  Seconde,  to  obey  his  commandment  in  all  thyngs.' 

*  Thyrdly,  in  all  things  he  shall  aske  your  aduyse  to 
declare  your  opinion  as  becometh  a  faythful  conceyllour  to 
do.  *  Marye  the  Q,uene.' 

Houssaie  proceeds :  '  After  the  death  of  Mary,  Philip 
sought  EUzaoeth  in  marriage;  and  she,  who  was  yet  un- 
fixed at  the  beginning  of  her  reign,  amused  him  at  first 
with  hopes.  But  as  soon  as  she  unmasked  herself  to  the 
Pope,  sne  laughed  at  Philip,  tell'mg  the  Duke  of  Feria,  his 
ambassador,  Uiat  her  conscience  would  not  permit  her  to 
marry  the  husband  of  her  sister.' 

This  monarch,  however,  had  no  such  scruples.  Incest 
appears  to  have  had  in  bis  eyes  peculiar  charms ;  for  he 
offered  himself  three  times  to  three  different  sisters-in- 
law.  He  seems  also  to  have  known  the  secret  of  getting 
quit  of  his  wives  when  they  became  inconvenient,  m 
state  matters  he  spared  no  one  whom  he  feared ;  to  them 
he  sacrificed  his  only  son,  his  brother,  and  a  great  number 
of  princes  and  ministers. 

It  is  said  of  Philip,  that  before  he  died  he  advised  his  son 
to  make  peace  with  England,  and  war  with  the  other 
powers.  Pacem  cum  Angb^  bellum  cum  reliquia.  Q,ueea 
Elizabeth,  and  the  ruin  of  his  invincible  fleet,  physicked 
his  phrensy  into  health,  and  taught  him  to  fear  and  respect 
that  country  which  be  thought  he  could  have  made  a  pn^ 
vinco  of  Spain! 

On  his  death-bed  he  did  every  thing  he  could  for  sol- 
vation.  The  following  protestation,  a  curious  morsel  of 
bigotry,  he  sent  to  his  confessor  a  few  days  before  he  died : 

*  Father  confessor !  as  you  occupy  the  place  of  God,  I 
protest  to  you  that  I  will  do  every  thing  you  shall  say  to  be 
necessary  for  my  being  saved ;  so  that  what  I  omit  doinf 
will  be  placed  to  your  account,  as  I  am  ready  to  acquit 
myself  of  all  that  shall  be  ordered  to  me.' 

Is  there  in  the  records  of  history  a  more  glaring  instance 
of  the  idea  which  a  good  catholic  attaches  to  the  power  of 
a  confessor  thsn  the  present  authentic  example?  The 
most  licentious  philosophy  seems  not  more  dangerous  than 
a  religion  whose  votary  believes  that  the  accumulation  of 
crimes  can  bo  dissipated  by  the  breath  of  a  few  orisons, 
and  which,  considering  a  venal  priest  to  *  occupy  the  place 
of  God,'  can  traffic  with  the  divine  power  at  a  very  moder- 
ate price. 

After  his  death  a  Spanish  grandee  wrote  with  a  coal  oo 
the  chimney-piece  of  his  chamber  the  following  epitaph, 
which  ingeniously  paints  his  character  in  four  verses : 

Siendo  moco  luxnrioso , 
Sjendo  hombre,  fue  cruel ; 
Siendo  viejo,  condicloso ; 
Q,ue  Be  puede  e^perar  del  ? 

In  youth  he  was  luxurious ; 
In  manhood  he  was  cruel ; 
In  old  age  he  was  avaricious; 
What  could  be  hoped  from  hun  ? 

CHARLCS   THE   FIRST. 

Of  his  romantic  excursion  into  Spain  for  the  Infanta* 
many  curious  particulars  are  scattered  amongst  Ibreign 
writer*,  whirh  display  the  supr r«iitioos  prejudices  which 
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on  this  ooeaaion,  mnd,  perinps,  derdope  the  my^ 
tariooB  politia  of  the  courts  of  Spain  and  Rome. 

Cardinal  Graetano,  who  had  long  been  nondo  in  Spain, 
obeerrea,  that  the  people,  aocustomed  to  revere  the  inqmai- 
tion  as  the  orade  ofdiTinity,  abhorred  that  proposal  ofmar- 
rk^  oC  the  Infanta  with  an  heretical  prince ;  bat  that  the 
kill's  council,  and  all  wise  politicians,  were  desirous  of 
its  acoomplislunent.  Gregory  XV  held  a  consultation  of 
cardinals,  wrhere  it  was  agreed  that  the  just  apprehension 
which  the  English  catholics  entertained  of  being  more 
cruelly  persecuted,  if  this  marriage  failed,  was  a  suiSicient 
reason  lo  justilV  Uie  pope.  The  dispensation  was  there> 
fan  immediatefy  granted,  and  sent  to  the  nuncio  of  Spain, 
with  ofdeis  to  inform  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  case  ofrop- 
ture,  that  no  impediment  of  the  marriage  proceeded  from 
the  court  of  Rome,  who,  on  the  contrvy,  had  expedited 
the  diipensatioo. 

The  prince's  ezcurnon  to  Bf  adrid  was,  however,  uni- 
versally Mamed,  as  being  inimiral  to  state  interests.  Nani, 
author  of  a  hisUMry  of  Venice,  which,  according  to  his  dis- 
gressive  manner,  is  the  universal  history  of  his  times,  has 
noticed  this  affiur.  *  The  people  talkml,  and  the  English 
murmured  more  than  any  other  nation  to  see  the  only  sod 
of  the  king,  and  heir  of  his  realms,  venture  on  so  long  a 
voyage,  a^  present  lumself  rather  as  a  hosta|[e  than  a 
husband  to  a  foreij^  court,  which  so  widely  differed  in 
government  and  religion,  to  obtain  b^  force  of  prayer  and 
supplications  a  woman  whom  Philip  and  his  ministers 
mane  a  point  of  honour  and  consctrnce  to  refuse.* 

Houssaie  observes,  *  The  English  council  were  against 
it,  bat  King  James  obstinately  resolved  on  it ;  being  oren* 
persuaded  by  Gondomar,  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  whose 
laoetious  humour  and  lively  repartees  greatly  delighted  him. 
(Sondomar  persuaded  him  that  the  presence  or  the  prince 
would  not  fail  of  accomplishing  this  union,  and  also  the  res- 
titution of  the  electorate  to  his  soo-in-law  the  palatine. 
Add  to  this  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  the  En»lish  ambassador 
extraordinary  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  finding  it  his  interest, 
wrote  repeatedly  to  his  majesty  that  the  success  was  cer- 
isin  if  the  prince  came  there,  for  that  the  Infanta  would  be 
diarmed  with  his  personal  appearance  and  polished  man- 
ners. It  was  thus  that  James,  seduced  by  these  two  am- 
bassadors, and  by  his  paternal  affection  for  both  his  chtU 
Jren,  permitted  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  travel  into  Spain.' 
This  account  differs  from  Clarendon. 

Wicquefort  says,  that  James  in  sii  this  was  the  dupe  of 
Gondomar,  who' wHl  knew  the  impossibility  of  this  roar- 
liage.  which  was  alike  inimical  to  the  interests  of  politics 
and  the  inqiiisitton.  For  a  lone  time  he  amused  his  ma- 
lesty  with  hopes,  and  even  got  money  for  the  hoiicehoid 
expenses  of  the  fiiturv  queen.  He  acted  his  part  so  well, 
that  the  King  of  Spain  recompensed  the  knave,  on  his  re- 
turn, with  a  seat  in  the  council  of  stale.'  There  is  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum  a  considerable  scries  of 
letters  which  pas«:4*d  between  James  I,  and  the  Duke  of 
Buckineham  and  Charles,  during  their  residence  in  S[iain. 

I  shall  glean  some  fun  her  particulars  concemins  this 
mysterious  affair  from  two  English  contemporaries,  Howcl 
aad  Wilson  who  wrote  from  their  own  observations.  Ho- 
wel  had  bee  a  employed  in  this  projected  match,  and  re- 
sided during  its  negotiation  at  Madrid. 

Howel  describes  the  first  interview  of  Prince  Charles 
and  the  Infanta.  He  says,  <  The  Infania  wore  a  blue 
riband  about  her  arm,  that 'he  prir^ce  might  distinguish 
her,  and  as  soon  as  she  saw  the  prince  her  colour  rose  very 
high.'  Wilson  informs  us  that  *  two  days  aOer  their  ii>- 
terview  the  prince  was  invited  to  run  at'  the  ring,  where 
his  fair  mistress  was  a  spectator,  snd  to  the  gl<^y  of  his 
fortune,  and  the  «reat  conientmeiit  both  of  himself  and  the 
lookers  on,  he  took  ihe  ring  the  verr  fi'Sl  course.'  Howel, 
writing  from  Madrid,  savs  *  The  pco^ule  here  do  mightily 
magnify  the  eailantry  ot  the  journey,  and  cry  out  thai  he 
deserved  lo  have  the  Infanta  thrown  into  his  arms  the 
first  nipht  he  came.'  The  people  appear,  however,  some 
time  aher  to  doubt  if  the  Env|i5h  had  any  religion  at  all. 
Again,  *  I  have  seen  the  prince  have  his  eyes  immorably 
fixed  upon  the  Infanta  half  an  hour  together  in  a  ihought- 
fbl  speculative  posture.'  O'.ivarrs.  who  was  no  friend  to 
this  natch,  coarsely  observed  that  the  prince  watched  her 
as  a  cat  does  a  mouse.  Charies  ind«>ed  acted  every  thing 
that  a  lover  in  one  of  the  old  roman  ^^s  couUI  have  done. 
He  once  leapt  over  the  walls  of  her  garden,  and  only  re- 
tired by  the  entreaties  of  the  old  marr^tn^  who  then  guarded 
ber,  and  who,  falling  on  his  knees,  solemnlv  protested  that 
if  the  prince  spoke  to  her  his  heai  would  answer  for  it. 


He  watched  hours  in  the  street  to  meet  with  her ; 
Wilson  sajrs  ho  gave  such  liberal  oresents  to  the  court,  ■■ 
w«li  as  Buckingham  to  the  Spanisn  beauties,  that  the  hctd 
Treasurer  Middlesex  comphuned  repeatedly  of  their  w; 
fol  prodigaUty. 

Let  us  now  observe  by  what  mode  this  match  was 
sented  to  by  the  courts  of  Spain  and  Rome.  Wilsoa 
forms  us  that  Charles  agreed  *  That  any  one  should  fredy 
propose  to  kim  the  aiguments  in  &vour  of  the  catholic  r»- 
iigioQ,  without  giving  Auy  impediment ;  but  that  be  would 
never,  directly  or  indirectly,  permit  any  one  to  speak  to  the 
Infmda  against  the  same.*  They  probaUy  had  tampered 
with  Charles  concerning  his  religion.  A  letter  of  Gregory 
XV  to  him  is  preserved  in  Wilson's  life.  Olivarea  said 
to  Buckingham,  you  gave  me  some  assurance  and  hope  of 
the  prince's  turnxng  eathoHe.  The  duke  roundly  answov 
ed  that  it  was  Taise.  The  Spanish  mmiater,  confounded 
at  the  bluntness  of  our  English  duke,  broke  from  him  in  a 
vident  rage,  and  lamented  that  slate  matters  wouU  not 
buffer  him  to  do  himself  justice.  This  insult  was  never 
forgiven :  and  some  time  afterwards  be  attempted  to  re- 
venge bimsdf  nn  Buckingham,  by  endeavoring  to  per- 
suade James  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  conspiracy 
against  bim. 

We  hasten  to  conclude  these  anecdotes  not  to  be  fomd 
in  the  pages  of  Hume  and  Smollett.  Wilson  saya  that 
both  kingdoms  rejoiced.  *  Preparations  were  made  m 
England  to  entertain  the  Infanta ;  a  new  church  was  bmk 
at  St  James's,  the  foundation^stcme  of  which  was  laid  by 
the  Spanish  ambassador,  for  the  public  exercise  of  ber  re- 
ligion; her  portrait  was  multiplied  in  every  comer  of  the 
town  ;  such  as  hoped  to  flourish  under  her  eye  suddenly 
began  to  be  powerttil.  In  Spain  (as  Wilson  quaintly  ex- 
presses himself)  the  substance  was  as  much  courted  as 
the  shadow  here.  Indeed  the  Inlanta,  Howel  tells  us, 
was  applying  hard  lo  the  Endish  language,  and  was  al- 
ready calfed  the  Princess  of  Englana.  To  conclude,— 
Charies  complained  of  the  repealed  delavs  ;  and  he,  and 
the  Spanish  court,  parted  with  a  thousand  dvilities.  Tha 
Infanta  however  observed,  that  had  the  prince  loved  ber, 
he  would  not  have  quitted  her.' 

How  shall  we  dispel  these  clouds  of  mystery  with  which 
politics  have  covered  this  strange  transaction?  It  appears 
that  James  had  in  view  the  restoration  of  the  Palatinate 
to  hb  daughter,  whom  he  co«iId  not  effectually  assist ;  that 
the  court  of  Home  had  speculations  of  the  most  dangerous 
tendency  to  the  Protestant  religion ;  that  the  marriage  was 
broken  off*  by  that  personal  haired  which  existed  between 
Olivarcs  and' Buckingham  ;  and  that,  if  there  was  any  sin> 
ceniy  existing  between  the  parties  concerned,  it  rested 
with  the  Prince  and  the  Infanta,  who  were  both  vouthfid 
and  romantic,  and  were  but  two  beautiful  ivory  balls  in  tba 
hands  of  great  players. 

DUKE  or  BUCXIXGHAM. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  in  his  bdd  and  familiar  i 
ner,  appears  to  have  been  equally  a  favourite  with 
I,  and  Charles  I.     He  behaved  with  singular  indiscretioii 
both  at  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain. 

Various  anecdotes  might  be  collected  fium  the 
writers  ofihose  countries,  to  convince  us  that  our  court 
always  little  res|iected  by  its  ill  choice  of  this  ambassador. 
His  chift^acter  is  hit  off*  by  one  master-stroke  from  the  pen- 
cil of  Hume  ;  *  He  had,' says  this  penetrating  observer  of 
men,  *  English  familiarity  aiid  French  levity:'  so  that  he 
was  in  full  possession  of  two  of  the  most  offensive  qualities 
an  ambassador  can  possess. 

Sir  Henry  Wotton  has  written  an  interesting  lifo  of  our 
duke.  At  school  his  character  fully  discovered  itself,  even 
at  that  earl V  period  of  life.  Ho  would  not  apply  to  any 
serious  studies,  but  excelled  in  those  lighter  quaiincatioas 
adapted  to  please  in  the  world.  He  was  a  graceful  horse- 
man, musician,  and  dance^.  His  mcMther  withdrew  him 
from  school  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen,  and  he  soon  be- 
cam^*  a  domestic  favourite.  Her  fondness  permitted  hiai 
to  indulge  in  every  caprice,  and  to  cultivate  those  agreea- 
ble talents  which  were  natural  to  him.  His  person  was 
beautiful,  and  his  manners  insinuating.  In  a  word,  he  was 
adapted  to  become  a  courtier.  The  fortunate  opportunity 
soon  presented  itself;  for  James  saw  bim,  and  invited  him 
:o  court,  and  showered  on  him,  with  a  prodigal  hand,  the 
cornucopia  of  royal  pa*ronage. 

Houssaie,  in  his  pnlitical  memoirs,  ha^  "Istailed  an  anec- 
dote of  this  duke,  only  known  to  the  Engtiih  reader  in  the 
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fmi«r«l  obtfenration  of  the  hiatorian.  When  he  was  sent 
to  France,  to  conduct  the  Princeaa  Henrietta  to  the  anna 
of  Chartes  I,  he  had  the  insolence  to  conTerae  with  the 
Queen  of  France,  not  as  an  ambassador,  but  as  a  lover ! 
The  Marchioness  of  Senecey,  her  lady  of  honour,  enra^ 
ed  at  seeing  this  conversation  continue,  seated  herself  in 
the  arm-chair  of  the  Q,ueen,  who  that  day  was  confined  to 
her  bed  ;  she  did  this  to  hinder  the  insolent  duke  from  ap- 
proaching the  queen,  and  probably  taking  other  liberties. 
As  she  observed  that  he  still  persisted  in  the  lover,  *  Sir, 
(she  said,  in  a  severe  tone  of  voice,)  you  must  learn  to  be 
silent ;  it  is  not  thus  we  address  the  queen  of  France.' 

This  audacity  of  the  duke  is  further  confirmed  hy  Nani, 
in  his  sixth  book  of  the  Historv  of  Venice  ;  an  historian 
who  is  not  apt  to  take  things  lightly.  For  when  Bucking- 
ham was  desirous  of  once  more  being  ambassador  at  that 
court,  in  1626,  it  was  signified  by  the  French  amtMissador, 
mat  for  reasons  well  knmon  to  fum»e{ff  ha  person  would  not 
be  asrtseable  to  his  most  Christian  majesty.  In  a  roman- 
tic Uireat,  the  duke  exclaimed,  he  would  go  and  see  the 
;|neen  in  spite  of  the  French  <^urt :  and  to  this  petty  af- 
air  is  to  be  ascribed  the  war  between  the  two  nations ! 

The  Marshal  de  Bossompiere,  in  the  journal  of  his  em- 
bassy, affords  another  instance  of  his  *  English  familiarity.* 
He  says,  *  The  king  of  England  gave  me  a  lone  audience, 
and  a  very  disputatious  one.  He  put  himself  in  a  pas- 
sion, while  I,  without  losing  my  respect,  expressed  myself 
fireeiy.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  when  he  observed  the 
king  and  myself  very  warm,  leapt  suddenly  betwixt  his  ma- 
iesty  and  me,  exclaiming,  I  am  come  to  set  all  to  rights 
oetwixt  you,  which  I  think  is  high  time.' 

Cardinal  Richelieu  hated  Buckingham  as  sincerely  as 
did  the  Spaniards  Olivares.  This  enmity  was  apparently 
owing  to  the  cardinal  writing  to  the  duke  without  leaving 
any  space  open  after  the  title  of  Monsieur ;  the  duke,  to 
show  nis  equality,  returned  his  answer  in  the  same  *  paper- 
sparing*  manner.  From  such  petty  circumstances  many 
wars  have  taken  their  source. 

This  ridiculous  circumstance  between  Richelieu  and 
Buckingham  reminds  me  of  a  similar  one,  which  happen- 
ed to  two  Spanish  lords :— One  signed  at  the  end  of  his 
letter,  ml  Marquet  (the  Jlforguis)  as  if  the  title  had  been 
pecubar  to  himself  for  its  excellence.  His  national  vanity 
received  a  dreadful  reproof  from  his  correspondent,  who, 
jealous  of  his  equahty,  signed  otro  Mtarque$  (akotuca 
Marqmt.) 

An  anecdote  given  bv  Sir  Henry  Wotton  offers  a  cha- 
racteristic trait «  Chanes  and  his  favourite  : 

'  They  were  now  entered  into  the  deep  time  of  Lent, 
and  could  get  no  flesh  into  their  inns ;  whereupon  fell  out  a 
pleasant  passage  (if  I  may  insert  by  the  way  among  more 
serious :) — There  was  near  Bayon  a  herd  of  goats  with 
their  young  ones ;  on  which  sight  Sir  Richard  Graham 
(master  of  the  horse  to  the  marquis)  tells  (he  marquis  he 
could  snap  one  of  the  kids,  and  maxe  some  shift  to  carry 
him  close  to  their  lodgings ;  which  the  prince  overhearing, 
"  Why,  Richard,**  says  ne, "  do  you  think  you  may  prac- 
tise here  your  old  tricks  again  upon  the  borders  ?**  Upon 
which  word  they  first  gave  the  goatherd  good  content- 
ment, and  then  while  the  marquis  and  his  servants,  being 
both  on  foot,  were  chasing  the  kid  about  the  flock,  the 
prince  from  horseback  killed  him  in  the  head  with  a  Scot- 
tish pistol.  Let  this  serve  for  a  journal  parenthesis  which 
yet  may  show  how  his  highness,  even  in  such  light  and 
sportful  damage,  had  a  noble  sense  of  just  dealing. 

THE   DEATH   OF  CHARLES   fX. 

Dr  Cayet  is  an  old  French  controversial  writer,  but  is 
belter  known  in  French  literature  as  an  historian.  His 
Chnmologie  Nooenaire  is  full  of  anec  Jotea  unknown  to  olher 
writers.  He  collected  them  from  his  own  observations, 
for  he  was  under  preceptor  to  Henry  IV.  The  dreadful 
massacre  of  St  Bartholomew  took  place  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  IX ;  on  which  occasion  the  English  court  went 
into  mourning.  The  singular  death  of  Charles  has  been 
regarded  by  the  Huguenots  as  an  interf>osition  of  Divine 
jtMtice :  he  died  bathed  in  his  blood,  which  burst  from  his 
veins.  The  horrors  of  this  miserable  prince  on  his  dying 
bed  are  forcibly  depicted  by  the  anecdotes  I  am  now  col- 
tecting.  I  shall  premise,  however,  that  Charles  was  a 
mere  instrument  in  the  hands  of  his  mother,  the  political 
and  cruel  Catherine  of  Medicis. 

Dr  Cayet,  with  h<mest  naivet/f  thus  relates  what  he 
knew  to  have  passed  a  few  hours  before  his  death. 

*  King  Chanes,  feeling  himself  near  his  end,  after  hav- 


ing passed  some  time  without  pronouncing  a  word,  said,  as 
he  turned  himself  on  one  side,  and  as  if  he  seemoa  to 
awake,  "  Call  my  brother  !**  Tbe  queen  mother  was  pre- 
sent, who  immediately  sent  for  the  Duke  of  Anlenjon  (who 
was  afterwards  Henry  III.)  The  king  perceiving  him. 
turned  his  back  and  again  said,  **  Let  my  brother  come  !*' 
The  queen  his  mother  replied,  "  Sir,  I  do  not  know  whom 
you  mean ;  here  is  your  brother.**  The  king  was  dis- 
l^eased,  and  said,  *'  Let  them  bring  my  brother  the  King 
of  Navarre  ;  it  is  he  who  is  my  brother.**  The  queen 
mother  observing  the  dying  monarch*s  resolute  order,  sent 
for  him ;  but,  for  reasons  known  only  to  herself,  she  com- 
manded the  captain  of  the  guards  to  conduct  him  under  the 
vaults.  They  went  to  the  King  of  Navarre,  and  desired  him 
to  come  and  speak  to  the  king ;  at  that  moment,  this  prince 
has  since  repeatedly  said,  he  felt  a  shuddering  and  appre- 
hension of  death  so  much  that  he  would  not  go.  But  King 
Charles  persisting  on  his  coming,  the  queen  mother  assur- 
ed him  that  he  should  receive  no  injury.  In  this  promise, 
however,  he  put  little  trust.  He  went,  accompanied  by 
the  Viscount  D'Auchy,  aa  whose  word  he  chiefly  relied. 
Having,  however,  ot»erved  under  these  vaults  a  great 
number  of  halberdiers  and  arquebusiers  in  ranks,  he  would 
have  returned,  when  the  viscount  and  the  captain  re-a»> 
sured  him  that  no  harm  should  happen  to  him.  The  sol- 
diers bowed,  and  their  behaviour  was  respectful.  By  a 
private  staircase  he  entered  the  chamber  of  the  king,  who, 
immediately  on  perceiving  him,  turned  towards  him,  and 
stretched  out  bis  arms.  The  King  of  Navarre  was  affett- 
ed ;  he  sighed  and  wept,  and  fell  (m  his  knees  at  the  side 
of  the  bed.  Charles  embraced,  and  having  kissed  him, 
said,  **  My  brother,  you  lc«e  a  good  master  and  a  good 
friend.  I  know  it  is  not  you  who  occasions  me  so  much 
trouble ;  had  I  believed  what  they  said,  you  would  not 
have  been  alive  ;  but  I  have  always  loved  you.  It  is  t« 
you  alone  I  trust  my  wife  and  daughter ;  earnestly  do  I 
recommend  them  to  your  care.  J9o  not  tnui  the  qtteen , 
but  God  protect  you  !** 

*  The  queen  mother  here  interrupted  him,  "  Ah,  sir!  do 
not  say  thai  !'*— "  Ves,  madam,  I  must  say  it ;  it  is  the 
truth.  Believe  roe,  my  brother;  love  me ;  assist  my  wife 
and  daughter,  and  implore  God  for  mercy  on  me.  Adieu, 
ray  brother,  adieu.'*  The  King  of  Navarre  remained  till 
his  majesty  expired.* 

The  following  minute  particulars  are  drawn  from  the 
journal  of  Pierre  de  L*EtoiUe.  In  the  simplicity  of  his 
narration,  so  pleasing  in  the  old  writers,  the  mirse  and 
the  monorcA ;  the  religious  remorse  of  the  one,  and  the 
artless  consolation  of  the  other,  become  interesting  objects. 

*  King  Charles,  two  days  before  bis  death,  having  called 
for  Mazzille,  his  chief  physician,  and  complaining  of  the 
pains  he  suffered,  asked  him  if  it  was  not  possiUe  that  he, 
and  so  many  other  celebrated  physicians  that  were  in  his 
realms,  could  give  some  alleviation  to  his  disorder ;  "  for  I 
am,"  said  he,  "  cruelly  and  horridly  tormented.**  To 
which  Mazzille  renlied,tnat  whatever  had  depended  on  them 
had  been  tried,  out  that  in  truth  God  only  could  be  Uie 
sovereign  physician  in  such  complaints.  "  I  -believe,** 
said  the  king,  that "  what  you  say  is  true,  and  that  you  know 
nothing  else.  Draw  from  me  my  autode  (or  large  cap) 
that  I  may  try  to  rest.**  Mazzille  withdrew,  and  left 
orders  that  all  should  leave  the  king  except  three,  viz.  La 
Tour,  St  Pris,  and  his  nurse,  whom  his  majesty  greatly 
loved,  although  she  uxu  a  Huguenot,  As  she  had  just  seated 
herself  on  a  coffer,  and  began  to  doze,  she  heard  the  king 
groan  bitterly,  weeping  and  sighing ;  she  then  approached 
the  bed  softly,  and  drawing  away  his  ctistoc/e ,  the  king  said 
to  her,  giving  vent  to  a  heavy  sigh,  and  shedding  tears 
plentifully,  insomuch  that  they  intemipted  his  discours^^ 
"  Ah !  my  dear  nurse  !  my  beloved  woman,  what  blood ', 
what  murders  !  Ah  !  I  have  followed  wicked  advice !  O 
my  God !  pardon  me,  and  be  merciful.  I  know  not  where 
I  am,  they  have  made  me  so  perplexed  and  agitated.  How 
will  all  this  end?— What  shall  I  dr?  I  am  kist  forever !  I 
know  it.** — Then  the  nurse  thus  addressed  him  :— "  Sire, 
be  the  murders  on  those  who  forced  you  to  order  them ; 
your  majesty  could  not  help  it,  and  since  you  never  con- 
sented, and  now  regret  them,  beli«'ve  Goo  will  never  in> 
pute  them  to  you,  and  will  cover  them  with  the  mantle  oi 
justice  of  his  Son,  to  whom  alone  you  shoukl  look  for  aid. 
Ah !  for  the  honour  of  God,  let  your  majesty  cease  from  this 
weeping.**  Having  said  this,  she  rose  for  a  handkerchief, 
for  nis  was  drenched  with  tears ;  Charies  having  taken  it 
from  her,  made  a  sign  that  she  should  retire  and  leave  him 
to  repose.* 
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CURIOSITIES  OF 


The  drMdibl  namlifo  of  the  mMncra  of  St  B«rtfaol<^  | 
mew  ifl  detailed  in  the  history  of  De  Thoa ;  and  the  aame 


is  painted  in  glowing,  though  in  faithful  colours,  by 
TolUure  in  the  Henriade.'— Chanes,  whose  last  miser^le 
moments  we  come  from  contemplaiing,  when  he  obeerTed 
■ereral  fugitire  Huguenots  about  his  palace,  in  the  mor- 
■inc  after  the  massacre  of  90,000  of  their  friends,  took  a 
fbwlittc  piece  and  repeatedly  fired  at  them. 

Sncn  was  the  effect  of  reliEion  operating,  perhaps  not 
OB  a  malignant,  bat  on  a  feeble  minol ! 

KOr  AL  PAOMOTIOHB. 

If  the  golden  |;ate  of  preferment  is  not  usually  opened  to 
men  of  real  merit,  peraons  of  no  worth  baveentered  it  in  a 
most  extraordinary  manner. 

Chevreau  informs  us  that  the  Sultan  Osman  having 
obsenred  a  gardener  planting  a  cabbage  with  some  pecu- 
liar dexterity,  the  manner  so  attractMl  his  imperial  eye 
that  he  raised  him  to  an  office  near  his  person,  and  short- 
ly afterwards  he  rewarded  the  planter  or  cabbages  by  cre- 
ating him  begUrbeg  or  viceroy  of  the  Isle  of  Cyprus : 

Alarc  Antony  gave  the  house  of  a  Roman  citizen  to  a 
cook,  who  had  prepared  for  him  a  good  supper.  Many 
have  been  raisea  to  extraordinary  preferment  ny  capricious 
monarchs  for  the  sake  of  a  jest.  Lewis  XI  promoted  a 
poor  priest  whom  he  found  sleeping  in  the  porch  of  a 
ehnrch,  that  the  proverb  might  be  verified,  that  to  lucky 
men  jpcwd  fortunes  will  come  even  when  they  are  asleep ! 
Our  Henry  VII  made  a  viceroy  of  Ireland  if  not  for  tne 
sake  of,  at  least  with  a  clench.  When  the  king  was  toM 
that  all  Ireland  couMnot  rule  tlie  Earl  of  Kildare,  he  said, 
then  shall  this  earl  rale  all  Ireland. 

It  is  recorded  of  Henry  VIII  that  he  raised  a  servant 
to  a  considerable  dignity,  because  he  had  taken  care  to 
have  a  roasted  boar  prepared  for  him,  when  his  majesty 
happened  to  be  in  the  hiunour  of  feasting  on  one;  and  the 
title  of  Sugar' loaf-^ourtf  in  Leadenhall-street,  was  proba* 
bly  derived  from  another  piece  of  magnificence  of  this  moo- 
arai :  the  widow  of  a  Mr  Cornwaliis  was  rewarded  by  the 
mh  of  a  dissolved  priorir  there  situated,  for  some.^nejnfti- 
aing$  with  which  she  had  presented  his  majesty ! 

When  Cardinal  de  Monte  was  elected  pope,  before  be 
left  the  conclave  he  bestowed  a  cardinaPs  nat  upon  a  ser- 
vant whose  chief  merit  consisted  in  the  daily  attentions  he 
paid  to  his  holiness's  monkey ! 

Louis  Barbier  owed  all  his  good  fortune  to  the  familiar 
knowledge  he  had  of  Rabelais.  ~  He  knew  his  Rabelais  by 
heart,  l^is  served  to  introduce  him  to  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, who  took  great  pleasure  in  reading  that  author.  It 
was  for  this  he  gave  bun  an  aUiey,  and  lie  was  gradually 
promoted  till  he  became  a  cardinal. 

George  Villiers  was  suddenly  raised  from  a  private 
station,  and  kmded  with  wealth  and  honours  by  James 
the  first  merely  for  his  personal  beauty.  Almost  all  the 
favourites  of  James  became  so  from  their  handsomeness. 

M.  De  Chamiltart,  minister  of  France,  owed  hispromo> 
tioB  merely  to  his  being  the  only  man  who  could  beat 
Louis  XI V  at  billiards.  He  retired  with  a  pension  after 
ruining  the  finances  of  his  country. 

The  Duke  of  Luines  was  originally  a  country  lad,  who 
insinuated  himself  into  the  favour  of  Louis  XIII  then 
young,  by  makine  bird-traps  (pti^  griechec)  to  catch  spar- 
rows. It  was  little  expected,  (says  Voltaire,)  that  these 
puerile  amusements  were  to  be  terminated  by  a  most  san- 
guinary revolution.  De  Luines,  after  causing  his  patron 
we  Marshal  of  Ancre  to  be  assassinated,  and  the  queen 
mother  to  be  imprisoned,  raised  himself  to  a  title  and  the 
most  tyrannical  power. 

Sir  Walter  Raleieh  owed  his  promotion  to  an  act  of  gal- 
lantry to  Q,ueen  Elizabeth,  and  Sir  Christopher  Hatton 
owed  his  preferment  to  his  dancing :  Queen  Elizabeth, 
observes  Granger,  with  all  her  sagacity  couM  not  see  the 
future  lord  chancellor  in  the  fine  dancer.  The  same 
writer  says,  *  Nothing  could  form  a  more  curious  collec- 
tion of  memoirs  than  aneodotes  of  pre/ermen/.'  Could  tho 
secret  history  of  great  men  be  traced,  it  would  appear  that 
merit  n  rarely  the  first  step  to  advancement.  It  would 
much  oftener  be  found  to  be  owing  to  superficial  qualifica- 
tioBt,  and  even  vices. 

irOBILITT. 

Francis  the  First  was  accustomed  to  say,  that  when 
the  nobles  of  the  kingdom  came  to  court,  they  were  re- 
reived  by  the  world  as  so  many  little  kinga :  that  the  day 
aftf  they  were  only  beheld  as  90  mnny  princea ;  but  on 


the  third  day  they  were  merely  considered  as  wo  WHUHf 
gandemm^  and  were  confoonded  among  the  aawd  of 
courtiers.— 4t  was  supposed  that  this  was  dona  with  a  po^ 
htical  view  of  humbbng  the  proud  nobUity  ;  and  for  this 
reason  Henry  IV  frequenUy  said  aloud,  in  the  preaence  of 
the  princes  of  the  Mood,  fVe  are  all  gentUmun, 

It  is  recorded  of  Philip  the  Third  of  Spain,  that  whiie 
he  exacted  the  moot  punctilious  respect  finom  the  gramdtttf 
he  saluted  the  peaaamta.  He  would  never  be  addressed 
but  on  the  knees ;  for  which  he  gave  this  artful  excuse, 
that  as  he  was  of  low  stature,  every  one  would,  have  a^ 
peared  too  high  for  him.  He  showed  himself  rarely  even 
to  his  grandees,that  he  might  the  better  support  his  nangb- 
tinees  and  repress  their  pnde.  He  also  aflected  to  spnak 
to  them  hy  half  words ;  and  reprimanded  them  if  they  did 
not  guess  at  the  rest.  In  a  word,  be  omitted  nothing  that 
could  mortify  Us  nobiHty, 

MODES  or  SALUTATION,  AKD  AMICABLE  CEKXMOnsS, 
OBSERVED   IN   VABIOCS   SATIOVS. 

When  men  writes  the  philosophical  compiler  €tU£Mpnt 
da  U*age»  H  d«M  Comtume*,  salute  each  other  in  an  ami* 
cable  manner,  it  signifies  httle  whether  they  move  a  par- 
ticular part  of  the  my,  or  practise  a  particular  ceremooy. 
In  these  actions  there  must  exist  different  customs.  Eveiy 
nation  imagines  it  eroplojrs  the  most  reasonable  ones  ;  bat 
all  are  equally  simple,  and  none  are  to  be  treated  as  ridi- 
culous. 

This  infinite  number  of  ceremonies  may  be  rrdoced  to 
two  kinds ;  to  reverences  or  salutations ;  and  to  the  loach  of 
some  part  of  the  human  body.  To  bend  and  prostr%m 
one's  self  to  express  sentiments  of  respect,  appears  to  be  a 
natural  motion ;  for  terrified  persons  inrow  tnemselves  en 
the  earth  when  they  adore  invisible  beings :  and  the  af- 
fectionate touch  of  the  person  they  salute  is  an  expression 
of  tenderness. 

As  nations  decline  from  their  ancient  simplicity,  much 
farce  and  grimace  are  introduced.  Superatition,  tho 
manners  of  a  people,  and  their  situation,  influence  the 
modes  of  salutation ;  as  may  be  observed  from  the  inslancea 
we  collect. 

Modes  of  sahitation  have  sometimes  very  different  chai^ 
acters,  and  it  is  no  uninteresting  speculation  to  examine 
their  shades.  Many  display  a  refinement  of  delicacy, 
while  others  are  remarkable  fur  their  simplicity  or  Mr 
their  sensibility.  In  (general,  however,  they  aro  fteqoentlv 
the  same  in  the  infancy  of  nations,  andf  in  more  per- 


ished societies.  Respect,  humility,  fear,  and  eetc^^.., 
are  expressed  much  in  a  similar  manner,  for  these  are  the 
natural  consequences  of  tlie  organisation  of  the  body. 

These  demonstrations  become  in  time  only  empty 
civilities  which  signify  nothing ;  we  shall  notice  what  they 
were  orifinally,  without  reflecting  on  what  they  are. 

The  first  nations  have  no  peculiar  modes  ol  salutation; 
they  know  no  reverences  or  other  compliments,  or  they 
despise  and  disdain  them.  The  Greenlaiiders  laujh  whan 
they  see  an  European  uncover  his  head,and  bend  bis  body 
before  him  whom  he  calls  his  superior. 

Tho  Islanders^near  the  Philippine8,take  the  band  or  foot 
of  him  they  salute,  and  with  it  they  gently  rub  thsar  face. 
The  Laplanders  apuly  their  nose  strongly  against  that  of 
the  person  they  salute.  Dampier  says,  that  at  New 
Guinea  they  are  sausfied  to  put  on  their  heads  the  leavea 
of  trees,  which  have  ever  passed  for  symbols  of  friendship 
and  peace.     This  is  at  least  a  picturesque  salme. 

Other  salutations  are  very  incommodious  and  painfiil ;  it 
requires  great  practice  to  enable  a  man  to  be  polite  in  aa 
island  situated  m  the  straits  of  the  Sound.  Houtman  tcUa 
us  they  saluted  him  in  this  grotesque  manner :  *  They 
raised  his  left  foot,  which  they  passed  ffently  over  the 
risht  leg.  and  from  thence  over  his  face.*  The  inbabitaats 
or  the  Philippines  use  a  most  complex  attitude ;  they 
bend  their  body  very  low^place  their  hands  on  their  cheeky 
and  raise  at  tne  same  time  one  foot  in  the  air  with  their 
knee  bent. 

An  Ethiopian  takes  the  robe  of  another,  and  ties  it 
about  his  own  waist,  so  that  he  leaves  his  friend  half  nak- 
ed. This  custom  of  midressing  on  these  occaaioas  takea 
other  forms ;  sometimes  men  place  themselves  naked  be- 
fore the  person  whom  they  salute ;  it  is  to  show  their 
humility,  and  that  they  are  unworthy  of  appearingm  hii 
presence,  lliis  was  practised  before  Sir  Joseph  Banke, 
when  he  received  the  visit  of  two  female  Otaheitam.  Their 
innocent  simplicity,  no  doubt,  did  not  appear  immodeel  in 
the  eves  of  the  vrrfvoso. 
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SonetmiM  they  only  undreM  partiallir.  The  J&paneee 
00I7  take  offtL  elipper :  the  people  of  Arracan  their  san- 
dab  in  the  street,  and  their  etocfcinga  in  the  hcniee. 

In  the  progrcnn  of  time  it  appean  «ervile  to  uncover 
onetelT.  The  grandees  of  Spain  claim  the  right  of  appear- 
ing covered  heibre  the  kinsi  to  show  that  they  are  not  bo 
modi  subjected  to  him  as  ue  rest  of  the  nation ;  and  (this 
writer  truly  obeenres  (we  may  remark  that  the  EngUah 
do  not  uncover  their  heads  so  much  as  the  other  nations  of 
Europe.  Mr  Hobhotme  observes,  that  uncovering  the 
head,  with  the  Turks,  is  a  mark  of  indecent  familiarity ; 
in  their  mosques  the  Franks  must  keep  their  hats  on.  The 
Jewish  custom  of  wearing  their  hats  in  their  synagogues  is, 
doubtless  the  same  oriental  custom. 

In  a  word  there  is  not  a  nation,  observes  the  humorous 
Montaigne,  even  to  the  people  who  when  they  salute  turn 
their  backs  on  their  friends,  but  that  can  be  justified  in 
their  customs. 

The  negroes  are  lovers  of  ludicrous  actions,  and  hence 
an  their  ceremonies  seem  farcical.  The  greater  part  pull 
the  fingers  till  they  crack.  Snelgrave  gives  an  oad  repre- 
sentation of  the  embassjr  which  Uie  king  of  Dahomy  sent 
to  him.  The  ceremonies  of  salutation  consisted  m  the 
most  ridiculous  contortions.  When  two  negro  monarchs 
visit,  they  embrace  in  snapping  three  times  the  middle 
finger. 

Barlwroos  naUons  frequently  imprint  on  their  saluta- 
tions the  dispositions  of  their  character.  When  the  inha- 
bitants of  Carmena  (says  Atheneus)  would  show  a  pecu- 
liar mark  of  esteem,  they  breathed  a  vein,  and  presented 
for  the  beverage  of  their  friend  the  blood  as  it  issued.  The 
Pranks  tore  the  hair  from  their  head,  and  presented  it  to 
the  persQO  they  saluted.  The  slave  cut  his  hair,  and 
offered  it  lo  his  master. 

The  Chinese  are  singularly  affected  in  their  personal 
civilities.  They  even  calculate  the  number  of  their  reve- 
rences. These  are  the  most  remarkable  postures.  The 
men  move  their  hands  in  an  affectionate  manner^  while 
they  are  joined  together  on  the  breast,  and  bow  their  head 
a  little.  If  they  respect  a  person,  they  raise  their  hands 
joined,  and  then  lower  them  to  Uie  earth  in  bending  the 
lN)dy.  If  two  persons  meet  after  a  long  separation,  they 
both  (all  on  their  knees  and  bend  the  face  to  the  earth,  and 
Uiis  ceremony  they  repeat  two  or  three  times.  Surely 
we  may  differ  here  with  the  sentiment  of  Montaigne,  and 
eonSem  this  ceremony  lo  be  ridiculous.  It  arises  from 
their  national  affectation.  They  substitute  artificial  cere- 
monies for  natural  actions. 

Their  expressions  mean  as  little  as  their  ceremonies. 
If  a  Chinese  is  asked  how  he  finds  himself  in  health  7  He 
answers,  Very  wdt;  thanka  lo  ycur  abuntUmtfdieity,  If 
they  wouM  tell  a  man  that  he  looks  well,  they  say,  JPro«- 
perity  ia  pamted  an  your  face ;  or,  Your  air  announeeayow 
happuuM. 

It  you  render  them  any  service,  they  say,  My  thartJcM 
tikaU  ha  tpunortal*  If  you  praise  them,  they  answer.  How 
ahaUJdartioperauademyaelfofxDhaiyouaayofnu?  If 
you  dine  with  them,  they  tell  you  at  parting,  fVa  have  noi 
tnated  you  wiih  mtMatni  diti&nit&an^  The  various  titles 
they  invent  for  each  other  it  would  be  impossible  to  trans- 
late. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  all  these  answers  are  prescribed 
by  the  Chinese  ritual,  or  Academy  of  Compliments. 
There,  are  determined  the  number  of  bows;  the  exprea* 
sions  lo  be  employed ;  the  genuflexions,  and  the  inclina- 
tioos  which  are  to  be  made  to  the  right  or  left  hand ;  the 
aalotations  of  the  master  before  the  chair  where  the  stran- 
ger is  to  be  seated,  for  he  salutes  it  most  profoundly,  and 
wipes  the  dust  away  with  the  skirts  of  his  robe ;  add  these 
and  other  things  are  noticed,  even  to  the  silent  gestures 
\gf  which  you  are  entreated  to  enter  the  house.  The 
lower  class  of  people  are  equally  nice  in  these  punctilios ; 
nd  ambaasadors  pass  forty  days  in  practising  tnem  before 
they  are  enabled  to  appear  at  court.  A  tribunal  of  cer^ 
monies  has  been  erected ;  and  every  day  very  odd  de. 
are  issued,  to  which  the  Chinese  most  religioi»ly 


The  narks  of  honour  are  fi'equently  arbitrary ;  to  be 
•eated,  with  as  is  a  mark  of  repose  and  familiarity :  to 
■land  up,  that  of  respect.  There  are  countries,  however, 
in  whicn  princes  will  only  be  addressed  by  persons  who 
•re  seated,  and  it  is  considered  as  a  favour  to  be  permitted 
to  stand  in  their  presence.  This  custom  prevails  in  des- 
potie  eoontriet!  a  despot  cannot  suffer  without  disgust 
tfaa  alavated  figure  of  his  subjects;  he  is  pleased  to  Mod 


their  bodies  with  their  genius;  his  presence  most  lay 
those  who  behold  him  prostrate  on  the  earth :  he  desires 
no  eagerness,  no  attention,  he  would  only  inspire  terror. 

SIHOVLAIIITIES   Or  WAK. 

War  kindles  enthusiasm,  and  therefcve  occasions  strange 
laws  and  customs.  We  may  observe  in  it  whateveris 
most  noble  and  heroic  mixeo  with  what  is  most  strange 
and  wild.  We  collect  facts,  and  the  reader  must  draw 
his  own  conclusions. 

They  frequently  condemned  at  Carthage  their  generals 
to  die  after  an  unfortunate  campaign,  although  they  were 
accused  of  no  other  fault.  We  read  in  Du  Halae  that 
Captain  Mancheou,  a  Chinese,  was  convicted  of  giving 
battle  without  obtaining  a  complete  victory,  and  he  was 
punished.— -With  such  a  perspective  at  the  condusiou  of 
a  battle  generals  will  become  intrepid,  and  exert  them- 
selves as  much  as  possible,  and  this  is  all  that  is  wanted. 

When  the  savages  of  New  France  take  flight,  they  pile 
the  wounded  in  bukets,  where  they  are  bound  and  coided 
down  as  we  do  children  in  swaddling  clothes.— If  they 
should  happen  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors, 
they  would  expire  in  the  midst  of  torments.  It  is  better 
therefore  that  ine  vanquished  ^ould  carry  them  away  in 
any  maimer,  though  frequently  even  at  the  risk  of  their 
lives. 

The  Spartans  were  not  allowed  to  combat  often  with 
the  same  enemy.  They  wished  not  to  inure  these  to  bat- 
tle ;  and  if  their  enemies  revolted  lireqnently,  they  were 
accustomed  to  exterminate  them. 

The  governors  of  the  Scythian  provinces  gave  annually 
a  feast  to  those  who  had  valiantly,  with  their  own  hands, 
despatched  their  enemies.  The  skulls  of  the  vanquished 
served  for  their  cups ;  and  the  quantity  of  wine  they  were 
allowed  to  drink  was  proportioned  to  tne  number  or  skuUs 
they  possessed.  The  youth,  who  could  not  yet  boast  of 
such  martial  exploits,  contemplated  distantly  the  sdemn 
feast,  without  being  admitted  to  approach  it.  This  insti- 
tution formed  courageous  warriors. 

War  has  corrupted  the  morals  of  the  people,  and  has 
occasioned  them  to  form  horrible  ideas  or  virtue.  When 
the  Portuguese  attacked  Madrid,  in  the  reign  of  Philip  V, 
the  cuurtexans  of  that  city  were  desirous  of  displaying 
their  patriotic  zeal :  those  who  were  most  convinced  of  the 
envenomed  state  of  their  body  perfumed  themselves,  and 
went  by  night  to  the  camp  of  the  enemy;  the  consequence 
was  that  in  less  than  three  weeks  there  were  more  than 
six  thousand  Portuguese  disabled  with  venereal  maladies, 
and  the  greater  part  died. 

Men  nave  frequently  fallen  into  unpardonable  contra>> 
dictions,  in  attempting  to  make  principles  and  laws  meet 
which  could  never  agree  with  each  other.  The  Jews  suf- 
fered themselves  to  be  attacked  without  defending  them- 
selves on  the  Sabbath-day,  and  the  Romans  profited  by 
these  pious  scruples.  The  council  of  Trent  ordered  the 
body  of  the  constable  of  Bourbon,  who  had  fought  against 
the  Pope,  to  be  dug  up,  as  if  the  head  of  the  church  was 
not  as  much  subjected  to  war  as  others,  since  he  is  a  tem- 
poral prince. 

Pope  Nicholas,  in  his  answer  to  the  Bulgarians,  forbids 
them  to  make  war  in  Lent,  unless,  he  prudently  adds, 
there  be  an  urgent  necessity. 

rXRE,   AND  THB  OKIOIir  OF  FIKK-WOKXB. 

In  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy,  a  little  essay 
on  this  subject  is  sufficiently  curious ;  the  following  con- 
tain the  facts : — 

Fire-works  were  not  known  to  antiquity.  It  is  certainly 
a  modern  inventicm.  If  ever  the  ancients  employed  fires 
at  iheii  festivals,  it  was  only  for  religious  purposes. 

Fire,  in  primeval  ages,  was  a  symbol  of  respect,  or  an 
instrument  of  terror.  In  both  these  ways  God  manifested 
himself  to  man.  In  the  holy  writings  he  compares  him- 
self sometimes  to  an  ardent  fire,  to  display  his  holiness 
and  his  purity ;  sometimes  he  renders  himself  visible  un- 
der the  rorm  of  a  burning  bush,  to  express  himself  to  be  as 
formidable  as  a  devouring  fire :  again,  he  rains  sulphur ; 
and  often,  before  he  speaks,  he  attracts  the  attention  of 
the  multitude  by  flashes  of  lightning. 

Fire  was  worshipped  as  a  divinity  by  several  idolaten : 
the  Platonists  confounded  it  with  the  heavens,  and  con- 
sidered it  as  the  dirine  intelligence.  Sometimes  it  is  a 
symbol  of  majesty.— God  walked  (if  we  may  so  express 
ourselves)  with  his  people,  preceded  by  a  pillar  of  fire; 
and  the  monarchs  of  Asia,  according  to  Herodotus,  com 
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manded  that  such  ensigns  of  their  niajecty  should  be  car- 
ried before  them.  These  6reS|  according  to  Cluinius 
CortiuSi  were  considered  as  holy  and  eternal,  and  were 
carried  at  the  head  of  their  armies  on  Uttle  aliars  of  silver, 
in  the  midst  of  the  magi  who  accompanied  them  and  sang 
their  hymns. 

Fire  was  also  a  symbol  of  majesty  amongst  the  Romans ; 
and  if  it  was  used  by  them  in  their  festivals,  it  was  rather 
employed  for  the  ceremonies  of  religion  than  for  a  p(K:uliar 
mark  of  their  rejoicings.  Fire  was  always  held  to  be 
most  proper  and  holy  for  sacrifices;  in  this  the  Pagans  imi- 
tated the  Hebrews.  The  fire  so  carefully  preserved  by 
the  Vesials  was  probably  an  imitation  of  that  which  fell 
fron  heaven  on  the  victim'oflTered  by  Aaron,  and  long  after- 
wards religiously  k^pt  up  by  the  pncsts.  Serviuii,  one  of 
the  seven  kings  of  Rome,  commanded  a  great  fire  of  straw 
to  be  kindled  m  the  public  place  of  every  tovrn  in  Italy  to 
consecrate  lor  repose  a  certain  day  in  seed-rime,  or  sowmg. 

The  Greeks  lighted  lamps  at  a  certain  feast  held  in  ho- 
nour of  Minerva,  who  gave  them  oil ;  of  Vulcan,  who  was 
the  inventor  of  lamps ;  and  of  Prometheus,  who  had  ren- 
dered them  service  by  the  fire  which  he  had  stolen  from 
heaven.  Another  feast  to  Bacchus  was  cclebratrtl  by  a 
grand  nocturnal  illumination,  in  which  wine  was  poured 
forth  profusely  to  all  passengers.  A  feast  in  memory  of 
Ceres,  who  sought  so  long  in  the  darkness  of  hell  for  her 
daughter,  was  kept  by  bummg  a  number  of  torches. 

Great  illuminations  were  made  in  various  other  meet- 
ings;  particularly  in  the  Secular  Games,  which  lasted 
threo  whole  nights ;  and  so  carefully  were  they  kept  up, 
that  these  nights  had  no  darkness. 

In  all  their  rejoicings  the  ancients  indeed  used  fires,  but 
they  were  intended  mereW  to  bum  their  sacrifices,  and 
which,  as  the  generality  of  them  were  performed  at  night, 
the  illuminations  served  to  give  light  to  the  ceremonies. 

Artificial  fires  were  indeed  frequently  used  by  them,  but 
not  in  public  rejoicings  :  like  us,  thev  employed  them  for 
military  purposes ;  but  we  use  them  likewise  successfully 
for  our  decorations  and  amusement. 

From  the  latest  times  of  paganism  to  the  early  ages  of 
Christianity,  we  can  but  rarely  quote  instances  of  fire 
lighted  up  for  other  purposes,  in  a  public  form,  than  for  the 
ceremomcs  of  religion ;  illuminations  were  made  at  the 
baptism  of  princes,  as  a  symbol  <^  that  life  of  light  in  which 
they  were  going  to  enter  by  faiili ;  or  at  the  tombs  of  mar- 
tyrs, to  light  ihera  during  the  watchinzs  of  the  nii;ht.  All 
these  were  abolished  from  the  various  abuses  they  intro- 
ducfd. 

We  only  trace   the  rise  of  feux  de  jw,  or  fire  works, 

Sven  merely  for  amusinv  spectacles  to  delight  the  eye,  to 
c  epocha  of  the  invention  of  powder  and  cannon,  at  the 
close  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  wa<»  those  two  inven- 
tions, doubtl«*s9,  whoje  i'ffects  furnished  the  idea  of  all 
those  machines  and  artifices  which  form  the  charms  of 
these  fires. 

To  the  Florentines  and  the  Siennese  are  we  indebted 
not  only  for  the  preparation  of  powdrr  with  other  inoredi- 
ents  to  amuse  the  eyes,  but  also  for  the  invention  of  eleva> 
ted  machines  and  decorations  adapted  to  augment  the  plea- 
sure of  the  spectacle.  They  began  thfir  attempts  at  the 
feasts  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist  and  th<*  Assumption,  on 
wooden  edifices,  which  they  aciorned  with  painted  statue*, 
from  whose  mouth  and  eyes  issued  a  b-auiihil  fire.  C al- 
lot has  engraven  numerous  specimens  of  the  pa};eants, 
triumphs,  and  processions,  under  a  pr»-at  variety  of  gro- 
tesque forms  ;-— dragons,  swans,  eaglei,  &c,  which  were 
built  up  larj^e  enough  to  carry  many  pcrs  >ns,  whi'c  they 
ynmited  forth  ths  most  amustn«  fire-work. 

This  use  passed  from  Florence  to  Rome,  where,  at  the 
creation  of  the  popes,  they  displayed  ill  tmina'ions  of  hand- 
grenadoes,  thrown  from  the  height  of  a  rastle.  Pyrotech- 
nicM  from  that  time  have  became  an  art,  which,  in  the  de- 
gree the  inventors  have  displayed  ability  in  combining  the 
powers  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  paint  ing,  have  pro- 
duced a  number  of  beautiful  efferis,  which  even  wive  plea- 
sure to  those  who  read  the  descriptions  without  having  be- 
held them. 

A  pleasing  account  of  decorated  fire-^vorks  i«  given  in 
the  Secret  Memoirs  of  France.  In  August,  1764.  Torre, 
an  Italian  artist,  obtained  permission  to  exhibit  a  pyrotech- 
nic operation. — The  Parisians  admired  the  variety  of  the 
colourif,  and  the  ingenious  forms  of  his  fire.  But  this  first 
exhibition  was  disturbed  by  the  populace,  as  well  as  by  the 
noDarent  danger  of  the  fir.-,  aithoujh  it  was  displayed  on 
thoBoulevardj.    In  October  it  was  repeated :  and  proper 


precautions  having  been  taken,  they  admired  the  beauty 
of  the  fire,  without  fearing  it.  These  artificial  fire*  am 
described  as  having  been  rapidly  and  splendidly  executed* 
The  exhibition  closed  with  a  transparent  triumphal  nrch, 
and  a  curtain  illuminated  by  the  same  fire,  admirably  ex- 
hibiting the  palace  of  Pkito.^Around  the  colunans,  stan- 
zas were  inscribed,  supported  by  Cupids,  with  other  fanci- 
ful embelishments.  Among  these  tittle  piece*  of  poetry 
appeared  the  following  one,  which  infenioiialy  aonouneeil 
a  more  perfect  exhibition ; 

Les  vents,  les  frimats,  les  orares, 

Eteiiulroni  ces  leux,  pour  un  terns ; 
Mai«,  Aimi  que  les  tlcurs,  avcc  plus  d^avautagc, 

lU  renttiu>>Dt  dans  le  printems. 

lUITATED. 

The  icy  gale,  the  falling  snow, 

Extinction  to  ihese  fires  shau  bring ; 
But.  like  the  tlowers,  with  blighter  glow. 

They  shall  renew  their  charms  in  firing. 

The  exhibition  was  sreatly  improved,  aocording  to  thn 

{iromise  of  the  artist.  His  subject  was  choeen  with  nnch 
elicity :  it  was  a  representation  uT  the  forges  of  Vulcan 
under  Mount  Etna.  The  interior  of  the  mount  diaeov- 
ered  Vulcan  and  his  Cyclops.  Venus  was  seen  to  de- 
scend, and  demand  uf  ber  consort  armour  for  JSneas.— 
Opposite  to  this  was  seen  the  palace  of  Vulcan,  whidi 
presented  a  deep  and  brUiant  perspective.  The  laboors 
of  the  Cyclops  produced  numberiess  Tery  happy  combina- 
tions of  artificial  fires.  The  public  with  pleasing  astoi^ 
ishment  beheld  the  effects  of  the  volcano,  so  admirably 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  these  fires.  At  another  entertain- 
ment he  gratified  the  public  with  a  representation  of  Or- 
pheus aiMEaiydice  in  bell;  many  etrikiiig  cireumsianees 
occasioned  a  BBarvelloas  iUnsion.  What  subjects  indeed 
could  be  more  analogous  to  this  kind  of  fire  7  And  let 
me  ask,  what  is  the  reason  we  do  not  see  these 
fires  display  more  brilliant  eflfects  in  London  ?  VHiat 
of  taste  can  be  gratified  with  stan*,  wheeb,  and  rockets  f 

THB  BIBLK  PROHIBITED  ASTD  IMPmOTKD. 

The  following  are  the  espress  wonb  contained  in  the  re- 
gulation of  the  popes  to  prooibit  the  use  of  the  BiUe* 

*  As  it  is  manifest  by  evperieiKe,  that  if  the  use  of  the 
holy  writers  is  permitted  in  the  vulgar  tongue  anore  evil 
than  profit  wiU  arise,  beeauae  of  the  temerity  of  man ;  it 
is  for  this  reason  all  bibles  are  prohibited  {jfroMtnhtr  IN- 
blia)  with  all  their  jKirff,  whether  they  be  prmted  or  written, 
in  whatever  vulgar  language  soever ;  as  also  are  prohibited 
all  summaries  or  abridgments  of  biUes,  or  any  books  of 
the  holy  writings,  although  they  should  <mly  be  historical, 
and  that  in  whatever  vulvar  tongue  they  be  written.' 

It  is  there  also  said,  *  That  the  reading  the  bibles  of  osCihs- 
lie  editors  may  lie  permitted  to  those  by  whose  perusal  or 
power  the  fmth  may  be  spread,  and  who  will  not  critidm 
It.  But  this  oermtssion  is  not  to  be  granted  without  an  ex- 
press order  of  the  bithapy  cr  the  inquiaiiarf  with  the  adaiet 
of  the  curate  and  confeuor;  and  their  permission  innsi 
first  be  had  in  toriftng.  And  be  who,  without  pertniasion, 
presumes  to  read  the  holy  writings,  or  to  baye  them  in  bis 
poMfMion,  shall  not  be  abtolvcd  of  his  sins  before  he  fifsl 
shall  have  returned  the  bible  to  his  bishop.' 

A  soanisb  author  says,  that  if  a  person  should  eosss  to 
his  bishop  to  ask  for  leave  to  read  the  bibltf  with  the  bttK 
intention,  the  bishop  should  answer  him  from  Matthew, 
ch.  XX,  ver.  SO,  *  You htotc not  whaiyouaiikJ  And  indeed, 
he  obser>-es,  the  nature  of  this  demand  indicates  mn  ken* 
tidd  dixpotition. 

The  reading  of  the  bible  was  prohibited  by  Henry  VUI, 
except  by  those  who  occupied  high  offices  in  the  slate ;  a 
noble  laiiv  or  gentlewoman  might  read  it  in  *  their  garden 
or  orchard,*  or  other  retired  places ;  but  men  and  wonen 
in  the  lower  ranks  were  positively  forbidden  to  xtmd  it,  or 
to  have  it  road  to  them. 

Dr  Franklin,  in  his  own  Life,  has  preserved  a  ■■"g"^*' 
anecdote  of  the  bible  being  prohibited  in  Eoglsjid  in  Ike 
time  of  our  true  Catholic  IVlary.  His  fomify  had  then 
early  emiiraced  the  reformation ;  '  They  had  an  EngUsb 
bible,  and  to  conceal  it  the  more  securely,  they  coocettrod 
the  project  of  faslenmg  it  open  with  pack-threads  across 
thn  leaves,  on  the  inside  of  the  lid  of  a  close-stool !  When 
my  grandfather  wished  to  read  to  his  family,  he  reversed 
the  lid  of  the  cioee-sto<J  upon  his  knees,  and  passed  the 
leaves  from  one  aide  to  the  other,  which  were  held  down 
on  each  by  the  packthread.    One  of  the  children  was  st«- 
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tioa«d  at  Um  door  to  give  notice  if  Ue  saw  an  officer  of  the 
Spiritaal  Court  make  his  appearance;  in  that  case  the  lid 
was  raetorod  to  its  place,  with  the  bible  c<Micealed  under 
it  as  before.' 

I  shall  leave  the  reader  to  make  his  own  reflections  on 
this  extraordinary  account.  He  may  meditate  on  what  tho 
oopet  did,  and  what  they  probaUy  would  have  done,  had  not 
Luther  happily  been  in  a  humour  to  abuse  the  pope,  and 
bsfin  a  Reformation.  It  would  be  curious  to  sketch  an 
account  of  the  mrobtMe  situation  of  JSurope  at  iho  present 
moment,  had  the  pontiffs  preserved  the  singular  power  of 
which  they  had  possessed  themselves. 

It  appears  by  an  act  dated  in  1516,  that  ic  those  days  the 
Uble  was  called  Bibiiotheea,  that  a  per  emphanm,  the  Ub- 
rary*  The  word  librar^r  was  limited  in  ita  signification 
then  to  the  biblical  writings ;  no  oiher  books,  compared 
with  the  holy  writings,  ^pear  to  have  been  worthy  to 
rank  with  them,  or  constitute  what  we  call  a  library. 

We  have  had  several  remarkable  attempts  tore-compose 
the  bible ;  Dr  Geddes's  versi<m  is  aridly  literal,  and  often 
lodicroua  b^  its  vulgarity ;  but  the  following  attempts  are 
of  a  verv  difierent  kind.  Sebastian  CartUUm,  who  after- 
wards changed  his  name  to  CaMaUonf  with  his  accustomed 
affectation  referring  to  CattatiOf  the  fountain  of  the  Muses 
—took  a  very  extraordinary  liberty  with  the  sacred  writings. 
fie  fancied  he  could  give  tne  world  a  more  classical  version 
of  the  bible,  and  for  this  purpose  introduced  phrases  and 
entire  sentences  from  proiane  writers  into  the  text  of  holy 
writ.  His  whole  style  is  finically  quaint,  overloaded  with 
prettineases,  and  all  the  ornaments  of  false  taste.  Of  the 
DoUo  simplicity  of  the  scriptures  he  seems  not  to  have  had 
the  remoteat  conception. 

But  an  attempt  ny  Pere  Burruyer  is  more  extraordina- 

£;  in  his  Hfiataire  <m  PeujAe  de  Dieu,  he  has  recomposed 
t  Bible  as  he  would  have  written  a  fashionable  novel. 
With  absurd  refinement  he  conceives  that  the  ^eat  legia* 
lator  of  the  Hebrews  is  too  barren  in  his  descriptions,  too 
concise  in  the  events  he  records,  nor  is  careful  to  enrich 
his  history  by  pleasing  reflections  and  interesting  conversa- 
tion-pieces, and  hurries  on  the  catastrophes,  by  which 
meam  he  omits  much  entertaining  matter :  as  for  instance, 
in  the  loves  of  Joseph  and  the  wife  of  Potiphar,  Moees  is 
very  dry  and  concise,  which,  however,  our  Pere  Berruyer 
as  not.  His  histories  of  Joseph,  and  of  King  David,  are 
relishing  morsels,  and  were  devoured  eageny  in  all  the 
boudoirs  of  Paris.  Take  a  specimen  of  tne  style.  *  Jo- 
seph combined  with  a  regularity  of  features,  and  a  brilliant 
complexion,  an  air  of  the  noblest  dignity ;  all  which  contri- 
buted to  render  him  one  of  the  most  amiable  men  in  Eeypt.' 
At  length  '  she  declares  her  passion,  and  pressed  him  to 
answer  oer.  It  never  entered  her  mind  that  the  advances 
of  a  woman  of  her  rank  could  ever  be  rejected.  Joseph 
at  first  only  replied  to  all  her  wishes  by  his  cold  embarass- 
ments.  &Uie  would  not  yet  |ive  him  up.  In  vain  he  flies 
from  her :  she  was  too  passionate  to  waste  even  the  mo> 
mcnts  of  his  astonishment.'  This  good  father,  however, 
does  ample  justice  to  the  gallantry  of  the  Patriarch  Jacob. 
He  offers  to  serve  Laban  seven  years  for  Rachel.  *  No- 
thing is  too  much,*  cries  the  venerable  novelist,  *  when  one 
really  loves  ^  and  this  admirable  observation  he  confirms 
by  the  facility  with  which  the  obUging  Rachel  allows  Leah 
for  one  night  to  her  husband !  In  tliis  manner  the  patri- 
archs are  made  to  speak  in  tho  tone  of  the  tenderest 
lovers ;  Judith  is  a  Parisian  coquette,  Holofemes  is  nide  as 
a  German  baron;  and  their  dialogues  are  tedious  with  all 
the  reciprocal  politesse  of  metaphysical  French  lovers ! 
Moeee  in  the  desert,  it  was  observed,  is  precisely  as  pe- 
dantic as  Pere  Berruyer  addressing  his  class  at  the  uni- 
versity. One  cannot  but  smile  at  the  following  expres- 
sions :  <  By  the  easy  manner  in  which  God  performed  mi- 
racles, one  mid^t  easily  perceive  they  cost  no  effort.' 
Whan  he  has  narrated  an  *  Adventure  of  the  Patriarchs, 
he  proceeds, '  After  such  an  extraordinary,  or  curious^  or 
interesting  adventure,  Itc'  This  good  father  had  caught 
tho  language  of  the  beau  monde,  but  with  such  perfect 
simplicity  that,  in  employing  it  on  sacred  history  he  was 
not  aware  of  the  ludicrous  he  was  writing. 

A  Gothic  bishop  translated  the  scriptures  into  the  Gothic 
language,  but  omitted  the  Book  of  Jtrnge  !  lest  the  uxirs, 
«f  which  so  much  is  there  recorded,  should  increase  their 
indinatioa  to  fighting,  already  too  prevalent.  Jortin  no- 
tices this  castrated  copy  of  the  bible  in  his  Remarks  on 
Ecclesiastical  History. 

As  the  Bible,  in  many  parts,  consists  merely  of  historical 
tmneactioos,  and  as  too  many  exhibit  a  detari  of  offensive 
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ones,  it  has  often  occurred  to  the  fathers  of  families,  •■ 
well  as  the  popes,  to  prohibit  its  general  reading.  Arch- 
bishop Tillotson  formed  a  design  of  purifying  rae  histori- 
cal parts.  Since  some  have  given  us  ti  family  Skahpeattf 
it  were  desirable  that  the  same  spirit  would  present  ua 
with  %.  Family  Bible* 

ORXQin  or  THE  MATERIALS  OF  WRlTXIia. 

From  the  *  Literary  History  of  France,'  by  the  learned 
Benedictines,  I  have  collected  the  chief  materials  of  the 
present  article.  1 1  is  curious  to  observe  the  various  substi* 
tutes  for  paper  before  its  discovery. 

When  men  had  not  yet  discovered  the  art  of  recording 
events  by  writing,  they  planted  trees,  erected  rude  altars, 
or  heaps  of  stone,  as  remembrances  of  past  events,  Hei^ 
cules  probably  could  not  write  when  he  fixed  his  famous 
pillars. 

The  most  ancient  mode  of  writing  was  on  6r»eJb,  tUta, 
and  oytUT'MheUB,  and  on  taldet  ofttone;  afterwards  on 
platee  of  various  materials,  on  ivory,  on  barka  of  trees,  on 
leaves  of  trees.*^ 

Engraving  memorable  events  on  hard  substances,  it  has 
been  prettily  observed,  was  giving,  as  it  were  speech  to 
rocks  and  metals.  In  the  book  of^Job  mention  is  made  of 
writing  on  etone,  on  roeke,  and  on  sheets  of  Uod,  It  was 
on  tames  of  atone  that  Moses  received  the  law  written  by 
the  finger  of  God  himself.  Hesiod's  works  were  written 
OD  leaaen  tables :  lead  was  used  for  writing,  and  rolled  rjp 
Uke  a  cylinder,  as  Pliny  states.  Montfaucon  notices  a  very 
ancient  book  of  eight  leaden  leaves,  which  on  the  baoc 
had  rings  fastened  oy  a  small  leaden  rod  to  keep  them  to- 
gether. They  afterwards  engraved  CMi  bronze:  the  laws 
of  the  Cretans  were  on  brunxe  tables,  the  Romans  etched 
their  public  records  on  brass.  The  speech  of  Claudius, 
eneraved  on  plates  of  bronze,  Is  yet  preserved  in  tho  town- 
hall  of  Lyons,  m  France.  Several  bronze  tables,  with 
Etruscan  characters,  have  been  dug  up  in  Tuscany.  The 
Treaties  between  the  Romans,  Spartans,  and  the  Jews 
were  written  on  brass;  and  estates,  for  better  security, 
wore  made  over  on  this  enduring  metal.  In  many  cabinets 
may  be  found  tho  discharges  of  soldiers,  written  on  copper- 
plates. This  custom  has  been  discovered  in  India ;  a  bill 
of  feoffment  on  copper  has  been  dug  up  near  Bengal, 
dated  a  century  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 

Amonff  these  early  inventions  mariy  were  singulariy 
rude,  and  miserable  substitutes  for  a  better  material.  In 
the  shepherd  state  they  wrote  their  songs,  with  thorns  and 
a«'la  on  straps  of  leatner,  which  they  wound  round  their 
crooks.  The  Icelanders  appear  to  have  scratched  their 
runca,  a  kind  o^  hieroglyphics  on  walls ;  and  Olof,  accord- 
ing to  one  of  the  Sagas,  built  a  large  house,  on  the  bulks 
and  spars  of  which  he  had  engraved  the  history  of  his  own 
and  more  ancient  times ;  while  another  northern  hero  ap- 
pears to  have  had  nothing  better  than  his  own  chair  and 
bed  to  perpetuate  his  own  heroic  acts  aa.  At  the  town- 
hall,  in  Hanover,  are  kept  twelve  wooden  boards,  overlaid 
with  bees'-wax,  on  which  are  written  the  names  of  owners 
of  houses,  but  not  the  names  of  streets.  These  wooden 
manuaeripta  must  have  existed  before  I42S,  when  Hanover 
was  first  divided  into  streets.  Such  manuscripts  ma^  bo 
found  in  public  collections.  This  exhibits  a  very  curious, 
and  the  rudest  state  of  soetefv.  The  same  event  occurred 
among  the  ancient  Arabs,  wno,  according  to  the  history  dT 
Mahomet,  seem  to  have  taken  the  shoulder-bones  of 
sheep,  on  which  they  carved  remarkable  events  with  A 
knife,  and  after  tying  them  with  a  string  they  hung  these 
chronicles  up  in  their  cabinets. 

Tho  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  which  the  Romans  chief- 
ly copied  from  the  Grecian  code  were,  afler  they  had  been 
approved  by  the  people,  engraven  on  brass ;  they  were 
melted  by  fightning,  which  struck  the  capitd  and  con- 

*  Specimens  ofmoet  of  these  modes  of  writing  may  be  seen 
in  the  British  Museum.  No.  8478,  in  the  Sloanian  library,  Is 
a  Nabob^s  letter,  on  a  piece  of  bark  about  two  yards  long,  and 
richly  ornamented  with  gold.  No.  82t)7,  is  a  book  of  Mexican 
hieroglyphics  painted  on  bark.  In  tho  same  collection  are 
various  spbcies,  many  from  the  Malabar  coart  and  the  East. 
The  lauer  writings  are  chiefly  on  leaves.  There  are  several 
copies  of  Bibletf  written  on  palm  leaves,  still  preserved  In  va- 
rious collections  in  Europe.  The  ancients,  doubtless,  wrote 
on  any  leaves  they  (bund  adapted  for  the  purpose.  Hence  the 
leaf  of  a  book,  alluding  to  that  of  a  tree,  seems  to  be  derived. 
At  the  British  Museum  we  have  recently  received  Babylonian 
tiles,  or  broken  pots,  which  the  people  used,  and  made  their 
contracts  of  business  on.  A  custom  mentioned  in  the  scrip- 
tures. 
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ramed  other  \&wi ;  a  km  highly  mgreUed  by  AtijgimiaM, 
This  manner  of  writing  we  atiU  retaiDi  for  the  inscrip- 
tions, epitaphs,  and  other  memorials  designed  to  reach 
posterity. 

These  early  inventions  led  to  the  discorery  of  tables  of 
loood ;  and  as  cedar  has  an  anti-septic  quality  from  its  bit^ 
temess,  they  chose  this  wool!  for  cases  or  chests  to  pr^ 
senre  their  most  important  writings.  The  well-known 
expression  of  the  ancients,  .when  uey  meant  to  giro  the 
highest  eologium  of  an  excellent  work,  et  eedn  digna  loeuti, 
that  it  was  worthy  to  be  written  on  cedar,  alludes  to  the 
ml  of  eedaTt  with  which,  valuable  mss  of  parchment  were 
anomted,  to  presenre  them  from  corruption  and  moths. 
Persius  illustrates  this  in  the  excellent  version  of  Mr 
Gifford: 

*  Who  would  not  leave  posterity  such  rhymes, 
As  cedar  oil  might  keep  to  latest  times !' 

They  stained  materials  for  writing  upon  with  purple,  and 
rubbed  them  with  exudations  from  the  cedar.  The  laws 
of  the  emperors  were  published  on  voooden  fafr/et,  painted 
with  ceruse ;  to  which  custom  Horace  alludes,  Ltgea  tnei- 
dere  Ugno.  Such  tableMf  now  softened  into  taUettf  are  still 
used,  but  in  general  are  made  of  other  materials  than  wood. 
The  same  reason  for  which  they  preferred  the  cedar  to 
other  wood  induced  to  write  on  uxw,  which,  from  its  na- 
ture, is  incorruptible.  Men  generally  used  it  lo  write  their 
testaments  on,  the  better  to  preserve  them ;  thus  Juvenal 
says,  Cera*  imj^tre  cmaoei.  This  thin  paste  of  wax  was 
also  used  on  tablets  of  wood,  that  it  might  more  easily  ad- 
mit of  erasure. 

They  wrote  with  an  iron  bodkin,  as  they  did  on  the  other 
substances  we  have  noticed.  The  styba  was  made  sharp 
at  one  end  to  write  with,  and  blunt  and  broad  at  the  other, 
to  deface  and  correct  easily :  hence  the  phrase  veriere  s(y- 
tmm,  to  turn  the  stylus,  was  used  to  express  blotting  out. 
But  the  Romans  forbad  the  use  of  this  sharp  instrument, 
firom  the  circumstance  of  many  persons  havug  used  them 
as  daggers.  A  school-master  was  killed  by  the  Pugillares 
or  table-books,  and  the  styles  of  his  own  scholars.  They 
fubstituted  a  «ty/ta  made  of  the  bone  of  a  bird,  or  other  ani- 
mal ;  so  that  their  writings  resembled  engravings.  When 
they  wrote  on  softer  materials,  they  emplo>'ed  reeds  and 
eansM  split  like  our  peru  at  the  pomts,  which  the  orien- 
talists still  use  to  lay  their  colour  or  ink  neater  on  the 
paper. 

Naud6  observes,  that  when  he  was  in  It^Vi  about  1642, 
be  saw  some  of  those  waxen  tablets,  called  Pugillares,  so 
callsd  because  they  were  hekl  in  one  hand ;  and  others 
composed  of  the  barks  of  trees,  which  the  ancients  eoi- 
ploved  in  lieu  of  paper. 

On  these  tablets,  or  table-books,  Mr  Astle  observes, 
that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  continued  the  usu  of  waxed 
table-books  long  after  the  use  of  the  papyrus,  leaves,  and 
skins  became  common ;  because  they  were  so  convenient 
for  correcting  extemporaneous  compositions',  from  these 
tlU)le-books  Uiey  transcribed  their  performauces  correctly 
into  parchment  books,  if  for  their  own  private  use ;  but  if 
for  sale,  or  for  the  library,  the  Ubrarxi^  or  scribes,  had  the 
office.  The  writing  on  table-books  is  particularly  recom- 
mended by  duiniilian  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  tenth 
bocdc  of  his  Institutions ;  because  the  wax  is  readily  effaced 
fiwany  corrections  :  he  confesses  weak  eyes  do  not  see  so 
well  on  paper,  and  observes  that  the  frequent  necessity  of 
dipping  the  pen  in  the  inkstand  retards  the  hand,  and  is 
but  ill  suited  to  the  celerity  of  the  mind.  Some  of  these 
table-books  are  conjectured  to  have  been  large,  anJ  per- 
haps heavy,  for  inPlautus,  a  school-bov  is  represented 
breaking  his  master's  bead  with  his  table-book.  Accord- 
mg  to  Cicero,  it  appears  that  the  critics  were  accustomed 
in  reading  their  wax  manuscripts  to  notice  obscure  or 
vicious  phrases  bv  joining  a  piece  of  red  wax,  as  we  should 
underscore  such  by  red  ink. 

Table-books  written  upon  with  styles  were  not  entirely 
laid  aside  in  Chaucer's  time,  who  describes  them  in  his 
Sompner's  tale. 

*  His  fellow  had  a  staffs  tippul  with  home, 

A  paire  of  tables  all  ofiverie  ; 

And  a  pointell  polished  feiouslift, 

And  wrute  alwaies  the  names,  as  be  stood. 

Of  all  foike,  that  gave  hem  any  good.' 

By  the  wotdpen  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  wo  must 
tmderstand  an  iron  sQrZs.  Table-books  of  ivory  are  still 
used  fbr  memoranda,  written  with  black-lead  pencils.  The 
Romans  used  ivory  lo  write  the  edicts  of  tie  senate  on, 


with  a  black  colour ;  and  the  expremoo  of  HbriM  dtpka»» 
tauMf  which  tome  authors  imagme  alludes  to  books  that 
for  their  du  were  called  ekpmtiiw,  were  most  probably 
composed  of  ivory,  the  tusk  of  the  elephant ;  among  tfa!s 
Romans  they  were  imdoubtadly  scarce  and  dear. 

The  fiknuoettme  was  a  writing-material  of  the  aodeota ; 
they  used  it  to  smooth  the  roughness  of  the  parchment,  ur 
to  sharpen  their  reeds. 

In  the  progress  of  time  the  art  of  writing  consisted  in 
painlmg  with  different  kinds  of  ink.  This  novel  mode  of 
writing  occasioned  them  to  invent  other  materials  {Moper 
to  receive  their  writing ;  the  thin  bark  of  certain  frses  and 
jAmUf  or  Htun ;  and  at  length,  when  this  was  found  ant 
to  become  mouldy,  they  prepared  the  Jd$u  of  aniwiaU, 
Those  of  asses  are  still  m  use ;  and  on  those  cA  serpents, 
&c,  were  once  written  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  The  first 
place  where  they  began  to  dress  them  skins  was  PergmamMf 
in  Asia ;  whence  the  Latin  name  is  derived  of  Pa-gammm 
or  parchment.  These  skins  are,  however,  better  known 
amongst  the  authors  of  the  purest  Latin  under  the  name 
of  mttiArana ;  so  caOed  from  the  membranes  of  various 
animals  of  which  they  were  composed.  The  ancients  had 
parcfancntB  of  three  different  c«ours,  white,  yellow,  and 
purple.  At  Rome  white  parchment  was  disliked,  beca*is« 
It  was  more  subject  to  be  soiled  than  the  others,  and  daz- 
zled the  eye.  They  generally  wrote  in  letters  of  gold 
and  silver  on  pinrple  or  violet  parchment.  This  cusloin 
continued  in  tne  earl^  ages  of  the  church ;  and  comes  of 
the  evangelists  of  this  kind  are  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum. 

When  the  Egyptians  employed  for  writing  the  baik  of 
a  plant  or  reedf  called  pmynu*  or  paper-rush,  it  super- 
seded all  former  modes,  from  its  convenience.  Formerty 
it  grew  in  great  <]uantities  ou  the  sides  of  the  Nile.  This 
plant  has  given  its  name  to  oax  paper,  although  the  latter 
IS  now  composed  of  linen  or  rags,  and  forroeny  had  been 
of  cotton-wool,  which  was  but  brittle  and  yellow:  and  im- 
proved by  using  ootton-rags,  which  they  glazed.  Afkar 
the  eighth  century  the  papyrus  was  superseded  bv  parch- 
ment. The  Cfaneao  make  their  paper  with  m.  Thn 
use  cXpasptr  is  cX  great  antiquity.  It  is  what  the  andett 
Latinbts  call  duaia  or  charUt,  Before  the  use  of  porch- 
ment  and  poper  passed  to  the  Romans,  they  used  the  thiii 
peel  founa  between  the  wood  and  the  bark  of  trees.  This 
skinny  substance  they  call  it&er,  from  whence  the  Latin 
word  ttber,  a  hook,  and  library  and  bbranan  in  the  Euro- 
pean languages,  and  the  French  Uvrt  for  book ;  but  we  of 
northern  origin  derive  our  hook  from  the  Danish  Aof,  the 
beech-tree,  because  that  being  the  most  plentiful  in  Den- 
mark was  used  to  engrave  on.  Anciently,  instead  of  fold- 
ing this  bark,  this  parchment,  or  paper,  as  we  fold  ours, 
they  rolled  it  according  as  they  wrote  on  it ;  and  the  Latm 
name  which  they  gave  these  rolls  has  passed  into  our  lan- 
guages as  well  as  the  others.  We  say  a  vohant  or  vqIf. 
umes,  although  our  books  are  composed  of  pages  cot  and 
bound  together.  The  books  of  the  ancients  on  the  shdvos 
of  their  libraries  were  rolled  up  on  a  pin,  and  placed  erect, 
titled  on  the  outside  in  red  letters,  or  rubrics,  and  appeared 
like  a  number  of  small  pillars  on  the  shelves. 

The  ancients  were  as  curious  as  ourselves  in  having 
their  books  richly  conditioned.  Propertius  describes  tablets 
with  gold  borders^  and  Ovid  notices  their  red  titles ;  but  in 
later  times,  besides  the  tint  of  purple  with  which  they 
tinged  their  vellum,  and  the  liquid  gold  which  they  employ- 
ed for  their  ink,  they  enriched  with  precious  stones  thn 
covers  of  their  books.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  church 
they  painted  on  the  outside  commonly  a  dying  Christ,  hk 
the  curious  library  of  Mr  Douce  is  a  Psalter,  supposed 
once  to  have  appertained  to  Charlemagne ;  the  vellum  is 
puqile,  and  the  letters  gold.  The  Eastern  nations  like- 
wise tin;;ed  their  mss  with  different  colours  and  decoctt- 
tions.  Astle  possessed  Arabian  mss,  of  which  sosm 
leaves  were  ota  deep  yellow,  and  others  of  a  lilac  colour. 
Sir  William  Jones  describes  an  oriental  MS,  in  which  the 
name  of  Mohammed  was  fancifully  adorned  with  a  garland 
of  tulips  and  carnations,  painted  in  the  brightest  colours. 
The  favourite  works  of  tne  Persians  are  written  on  fine 
silky  paper,  the  ground  of  which  is  often  powdered  with 
golo  or  silver  dust ;  the  leaves  are  frequently  illuminated, 
I  and  the  whole  book  is  sometimes  perfuraeo  with  essenen 
of  roses  or  sandal  wood.  The  Romans  had  several  sorts 
of  paper  to  which  they  had  given  different  names ;  one 
wss  the  Charta  Augvsta,  in  compliment  to  the  emperor, 
another  Utnana,  named  after  the  empress.     There  was  a 

e  Of  which  we  have  fine  q)ectmens  at  the  British  Museum. 
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Charta  Ua$tai  which  obtained  its  title  from  its  beautiful 
whiteness,  and  which  we  appear  to  have  retained  by  ap- 
plying it  to  a  blank  sheet  or  papor  which  is  only  signed ; 
dnarte  blandie.  They  had  also  a  Charta  Nigra  painted 
black,  and  the  letters  were  ia  white  or  other  colours. 

Our  present  paper  surpasses  all  other  materials  for  ease 
and  convenience  of  writing;.  The  first  paper-mill  in  Eng- 
land was  erected  at  Dartford,  by  a  German,  in  1588,  who 
Was  knitted  by  Elizabeth ;  but  it  was  not  before  1713, 
that  one  Thomas  Watkins,  a  stationer,  brought  the  art  of 
^wper-making  to  any  perfection,  and  to  the  industry  of 
this  individual  we  owe  the  origin  of  our  numerous  paper- 
mills.  France  had  hitherto  supplied  England  and  Holland. 
The  manufacture  of  paper  was  not  much  encouraged  at 
home,  even  so  late  as  m  166t ;  and  the  following  observa- 
tions by  Fuller  are  curious,  respecting  the  paper  of  his 
times.  <  Paper  participates  in  some  sort  of  the  characters 
of  the  country  wnich  makes  it ;  the  VenetUmf  being  neat, 
•ubtile,  and  court-like ;  the  Frenchj  light,  slight,  and  slen- 
der :  and  the  JhUchf  thick,  corpulent,  and  gross,  sucking 
up  the  ink  with  the  sponginoss  thereof.'  He  complains 
that  the  paper  manufacturers  were  not  then  sufficiently 
encouraged,  *  considering  the  vast  sums  expended  in  our 
land  for  paper,  out  of  Italy,  Franco,  and  Germany,  which 
night  be  lessened  were  it  made  in  our  nation.  To  such 
who  object  that  we  can  never  equal  the  perfection  of  Fe- 
fuce-iie9>fr,  I  return,  neither  can  we  match  the  purity  of 
Venice-glasses ;  and  yet  many  green  ones  are  blown  in 
Sussex,  profitable  to  the  makers,  and  convenient  for  the 
users.  Our  home-tpun  paper  might  be  found  beneficial.' 
The  present  German  printing-paper  ia  made  sodisagreea^ 
Ue  both  to  printers  and  readers  from  their  paper-manufac- 
turers making  many  more  reams  of  paper  from  one  cwt  of 
rags  than  formerly.  Rags  are  scarce,  and  German  wri- 
ters, as  well  as  the  language,  are  voluminous. 

Mr  Astle  deeply  complams  of  the  inferiority  of  our  inka 
to  those  of  antiquity  ;  an  inferiority  productive  of  the  most 
'serious  consequences,  and  whicn  appears  to  originate 
merely  in  negligence.  From  the  important  benefits  arising 
to  >ocietv  from  the  use  of  ink,  and  the  injuries  individuals 
may  suffer  from  the  frauds  of  designing  men,  he  wishes  the 
legislature  would  frame  some  nrw  regulations  respecting 
it.  The  composition  of  ink  is  simple,  but  we  possess  none 
equal  in  beauty  and  colour  to  that  used  by  the  ancients ; 
the  Saxon  mis  written  in  England  exceed  in  colour  any 
thing  of  the  kind.  The  rolls  and  records  from  the  fifteenth 
century  to  the  end  of  the  serenteenth,  compared  with  those 
of  the  fifth  toTthe  twelfth  centuries,  show  the  excellence  of 
the  earlier  ones,  which  are  all  in  the  finest  preservation, 
while  the  others  are  so  much  defaced,  that  they  are 
scarcely  legible.  It  is  a  very  serious  consideration,  in  re- 
spect to  the  security  of  property,  that  the  Records  of  Par- 
liament, the  decisions  and  adjudications  of  the  courts  of 
•ostice,  conveyances,  wills,  testaments,  &c,  should  be 
written  on  ink  of  such  durable  Quality  as  may  best  resist 
the  destructive  power  of  time  ana  the  elements. 

The  ink  of  the  ai^enls  had  nothing  in  common  with 
ours,  but  the  colour  and  gum.    Gall-nuts,  copperas,  and 
gum  make  up  the  composition  of  our  ink,  whereas  »oot  or- 
nxny-bladc  was  the  chief  ingredient  in  that  of  the  ancients. 

Ink  has  been  made  of  various  colours;  we  find  gold  and 
silver  ink,  and  red,  green,  yellow,  and  blue  inks;  nut  the 
black  is  considered  as  the  nest  adapted  to  its  purpose. 

A^TECDOTES  OY  EI7R0PEA1V  M AVHEB8. 

The  following  circumstances  probably  gave  rise  to  the 

nny  of  the  feudal  power,  and  are  the  facts  on  which 
ctions  of  romance  are  raised.  Castles  were  erected 
to  repulse  the  vagrant  attacks  of  the  Normans,  and  in 
France,  from  the  year  768  to  987,  these  places  disturbed 
the  public  repose.  The  petty  despots  who  raised  these 
castles  pillaged  whoever  passed,  and  carried  oflT  the  fe- 
males who  pleased  them.  Rapine,  of  every  kind,  were 
the  prmlege*  of  the  feudal  lords !  Mezeray  observes,  that 
it  is  from  these  circumstances  romancers  have  invented 
their  tales  ofkni^hia  trrantf  monalerst  and  gianU. 

De  Saint  Foix,  in  his  *  Historical  Essays,'  informs  us 
that  *  Women  and  girls  were  not  in  greater  security  when 
they  passed  by  abbeys.  The  monks  sustained  an  assault 
rather  than  relinquish  their  prey:  if  they  saw  thom<iclves 
losing  ground,  ihey  brought  to  their  walls  the  relics  of 
some  saint.  Then  it  gnnerall^  happened  that  the  assail- 
ants, seized  with  awful  veneration,  retired,  and  dared  not 
pursue  their  yengeance.    This  is  the  origin  of  the  enchan- 


tertf  of  the  enehantmenU,  and  of  the  enchanted  easUet  de- 
scribed in  roroancts.* 

To  these  may  he  added  what  the  author  of  *  Northern 
Antiquities,'  Vol.  I,  p.  24S,  writes,  that  as  the  walls  of 
the  castles  ran  winding  round  them,  they  often  called  them 
by  a  name  which  signified  mrpenU  or  dragons ;  and  in 
these  were  commonly  secured  the  women  and  young  maids 
of  distinction,  who  were  seldom  safe  at  a  time  when  s6 
man^  bold  warriors  were  rambling  up  and  down  in  search 
of  aaventures.  It  was  this  custom  which  gave  occasion 
to  ancient  romancers,  who  knew  not  how  to  describe  any 
thing  simple,  to  invent  so  many  fables  concerning  princea^ 
es  of  great  beauty  guarded  by  dragons. 

A  singular  and  barbarous  custom  prevailed  during  this 
period ;  it  consisted  in  punishments  by  mutUaUon,  It  b» 
came  so  general  that  the  abbots,  instead  of  bestowing  ca- 
nonical penalties  on  their  monks,  obliged  them  to  cut  off 
an  ear,  an  arm,  or  a  leg ! 

Velly,  in  his  History  of  France,  has  described  two  fes- 
tivals, which  gave  a  Just  idea  of  the  manners  and  devotion 
of  a  later  period,  1230,  which  like  the  ancient  mysteries 
consisted  of  a  mixture  of  farce  and  piety  ;  religion  in  fact 
was  their  amusement !  The  following  one  existed  even  to 
the  reformation. 

In  the  church  of  Paris,  and  in  several  other  cathedrals  of 
the  kingdom,  was  held  the  Feast  of  Fools  or  madmen.  *  The 

Eriests  and  clerks  assembled,  elected  a  pope,  an  arch- 
ishop,  or  a  bishop,  conducted  them  in  great  pomp  to  the 
church,  which  they  entered  dancing,  masked,  and  dressed 
in  the  apparel  of  women,  animals,  and  merry-andrews ; 
sung  infamous  songs,  and  converted  the  altar  into  a  beau- 
fet,  where  they  ate  and  drank  during  the  celebration  of  the 
holy  mysteries  ;  played  with  dice ;  burned,  instead  of  in- 
cense, the  leather  of  their  okl  sandals ;  ran  about,  and 
leaped  from  seat  to  seat,  with  all  the  indecent  postures 
with  which  the  merry-andrews  know  how  to  amuse  the  po- 
pulace.' 

The  other  does  not  yiekl  in  extravagance.  *  This  fes- 
tival was  called  the  Feast  of  Asses^  and  was  celebrated  at 
Beauvais.  They  chose  a  young  woman,  the  handsomest 
in  the  town ;  they  made  her  ride  on  an  ass  richly  harness- 
ed, and  placed  in  her  arms  a  pretty  infant.  In  this  state 
followed  by  the  bishop  and  clergy,  she  marched  in  proces- 
sion from  the  cathedral  to  the  church  of  St  Stephens's  ; 
entered  into  the  sanctuary  ;  placed  herself  near  tne  altar, 
and  the  mass  began ;  whatever  the  choir  sune  was  termi- 
nated by  this  charming  burthen,  jHiAan,  hinan !  Their 
f>roso,  half  Latin  and  half  French,  explained  the  fine  qua^ 
ities  of  the  animal.  Every  strophe  finished  by  this  de- 
lightful invitation : 

Hez,  sire  Ane,  sa  chantez 
Belle  bouche  rechignez, 
Vous  aur6s  du  foin  assez 
£t  do  l^avoine  ft  plantez. 

They  at  length  exorted  him  in  making  a  devout  genuflexiou, 
to  forget  his  ancient  (bod,  for  the  purpose  of  repeating 
without  ceasing,  Amen,  Amen.  The  priest,  instead  of /te 
missa  est,  sung  three  times,  Hihanf  hihan^  hihan  !  and  the 
people  three  times  answered,  Hihanf  hihon^hUuxn!  to  imi- 
tato  the  braying  of  that  grave  animal. 

What  shall  we  think  of  this  imbecile  mixture  of  super- 
stition and  farce  7  This  an  was  perhaps  typical  of  the 
COS  which  Jesus  rode  ?  The  children  of  Israel  worshipped 
a  golden  ass,  and  Balaam  made  another  speak.  How  un- 
fortunate then  was  Jamrs  Naylar^  who  desirous  of  enter- 
ing Bristol  on  an  om,  Hume  informs  ua— it  is  indeed  but  a 
Eiece  of  cold  pleasantry — that  all  Bristol  could  not  afford 
im  one  I 

At  the  time  when  all  these  follies  were  practised,  they 
would  not  suffer  men  to  play  at  chess!  velly  says,  <  A 
statute  of  Eudcs  de  Sully  prohibits  clergymen  not  only 
from  playing  at  chess,  but  even  from  having  a  chess-board 
in  their  house.'  Who  could  believe,  that  while  half  the 
ceremonies  of  religion  consisted  in  the  grossest  buffoo- 
nery, a  prince  preferred  death  rather  than  cure  himself  by 
a  remedy  whicn  offended  his  chastity.  Louis  VITI  being 
dangerously  ill,  the  physicians  consulted  and  agreed  to 
place  near  the  monarch  while  he  slept,  a  young  and  beau- 
tiful lady,  who  when  he  awoke,  should  inform  him  of  the 
motive  which  had  conducted  her  to  him.  Louu  answered, 
'  No,  my  girl,  I  prefer  dving  rather  than  to  save  inv  life  by 
a  mortal  sin  !  And,  in  fact,  the  good  king  died !  He  would 
not  be  prescribed  for,  out  of  the  whole  Pharmacopeia  of 
Love ! 

An  account  of  our  taste  in  female  beauty  is  given  by  Mr 
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EUis^  who  obserTi*^,  in  hU  notes  to  Wray's  Fabltaui,  *  In 
the  timed  of  chivalry  the  mmdtreU  dwell  with  great  cocn- 
plaicency  on  the  fair  hair  and  delicate  complexion  of  their 
damsels.  This  taste  was  continued  for  a  long  time,  and 
to  render  the  hair  light  waa  a  great  object  of  education. 
Eren  when  wigs  first  came  into  fashion  ihey  were  all  flax- 
en. Such  was  the  colour  of  the  Gauls  and  oi  their  German 
eonqaerors.  It  required  some  centuries  to  reconcile  their 
eyes  to  the  swarthv  beauties  of  their  Spanish  and  their 
Italian  neighbours/ 

The  following  is  an  amusing  anecdote  of  the  difficulty 
in  which  an  honest  Vicar  of  Bray  found  himself  in  thoae 
contentious  times. 

When  the  court  of  Rome,  imder  the  pontificates  of  Gre- 
gory IX  and  Innocent  IV  set  no  bounds  to  their  ambitious 
projects,  they  wen  <^poeed  by  the  Emperor  Frederic ; 
who  was  of  course  anathematised.  A  curate  of  Paris,  a 
humorous  fellow,  sot  up  in  his  pulpit  with  the  bull  of  Ld- 
Dooent  in  his  hand,  xou  know,  my  brethren,  (said  he) 
that  I  am  ordered  to  proclaim  an  excommunication  asainst 
Frederic.  I  am  ignorant  of  the  motive.  All  that  I  know 
is,  that  there  exu^M  between  tlus  prince  and  the  Roman 
Pontiff  great  differences,  and  an  irreconcilable  hatred. 
GhMl  only  knows  which  of  the  two  is  wrong.  Therefore 
with  all  my  power  I  excommunicate  him  who  injures  the 
other ;  and  I  absolve  him  who  suffers,  to  the  great  scandal 
of  all  Christianity. 

The  MIowtng  anecdotes  relate  to  a  period  which  is  su(- 
Bdently  remote  to  excite  curiosity,  yet  not  so  distant  as 
to  weaaen  the  interest  we  feel  u  tnose  roinutis  of  the 
times. 

The  present  one  may  serve  as  a  curious  specimen  of 
the  despotism  and  simplicity  of  an  age  not  literary,  in  dis- 
covering the  author  of  a  libel.  It  took  place  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  Vlfl.  A  great  jealousy  subsisted  between  the 
Londoners  and  those  foreigners  who  traded  here.  The 
foreigners  probably  (observes  Mr  Lodge,  in  his  Illustra- 
tions  of  English  History)  worked  cheaper  and  were  more 
industrious. 

There  was  a  libel  affixed  on  St  Paul's  door,  which  reflect- 
ed on  Henry  Vlll  and  these  foreigners,  who  were  accused  of 
baying  up  Uie  wool  with  the  king^s  money,  to  the  undoing 
of  Englishmen.  This  tended  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the 
people.  The  method  adopted  to  discover  the  writer  of  the 
libel  must  excite  a  smile  in  the  present  day,  while  it  shows 
tile  state  in  which  knowledge  must  have  been  in  this  coun- 
try. The  plan  adopted  w<is  this  :  In  every  ward  one  of 
the  king's  council,  with  an  alderman  of  the  same,  was 
wwimanded  io  see  every  man  vnite  that  could,  and  further 
took  every  man's  book  and  sealed  them,  and  brought  them 
to  Guildhall  to  confront  them  with  the  original.  So  that 
ff  of  this  namber  many  wrote  alike,  the  judges  must  have 
been  much  puzzled  to  fix  on  the  criminal. 

Oar  hours  of  refection  are  singularly  changed  in  little 
more  than  two  ccnturirs.  In  the  reign  of  Francis  I,  (oh- 
Mrrea  the  author  of  Recreations  Historiques)  they  were 
T«t  aeeustomod  to  say, 

•  Lever  a  cinq,  diner  a  neuf, 
Bouper  a  cinq,  coucher  a  neuf, 
Fait  vivre  d*ans  nonaiiie  et  neuC 

m^ttAmwtm  observe  of  Louis  XII,  that  one  of  the  causes 
which  ooQtribaled  to  hasten  his  death  was  the  entire  chan^ 
of  his  regimen.  The  good  kins,  by  the  persuasion  of  his 
wife,  says  the  history  of  Bayara,  changed  his  manner  of 
living ;  when  he  was  accustomed  to  dine  at  eight  o'clock, 
he  agreed  to  dine  at  twelve  ;  and  when  he  was  used  to 
retire  to  bed  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  he  frequently  sat 
np  as  late  as  midnight. 

Hoassaie  gives  the  following  aathentic  notice  drawn 
frooi  the  registers  of  the  court,  which  presents  a  curious 
aeoount  of  domestic  life  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Of  the 
dauphin  Louis,  son  of  Charles  VI,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  we  are  told :  *  That  he  knew  the  Latin  and  French 
languages;  that  he  had  many  musicians  in  his  chapel; 
passed  the  night  in  vigils^  dined  at  three  in  the  afternoon, 
■apped  at  midnight,  went  to  bed  at  the  break  of  dav,  and 
thna  waa  ocsrlen^  (that  is  threatened)  with  a  short  life.' 
Froiasart  mentions  waiting  upon  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  at 
Sve  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  had  mpped. 

The  custom  of  dining  at  nine  in  the  morning  relaxed 
greatly  under  Francis  I,  his  succ**8sor.  However,  persons 
of  quality  dined  then  the  hitest  at  ten ;  and  supper  was  at 
five  or  su  in  the  evening.  We  may  observe  this  in  the 
peafaoa  to  the  Heptaemeron  of  the  Q,uecn  of  Navarre, 


where  this  princess  delineating  the  mode  of  liCp  which  tlw 
lords  and  ladies  (whom  she  auuiembles  at  the  castle  of 
Madame  OysiUe,  one  of  her  charoctem)  ahould  foOow  to 
be  agreeably  occupied,  and  to  banish  languor,  is  expressed 
in  these  terms.  *As  soon  as  the  morning  rose,  they 
went  to  the  chamber  of  Madame  Oysille,  whom  they  foond 
already  at  her  prayers ;  and  when  they  had  heard  doling 
a  gooa  hour  her  lecture,  and  then  the  mass,  they  went  to 
dine  at  ten  o'clock;  and  afterwards  each  retired  lo  hia 
room  to  do  what  was  wanted,  and  did  not  lail  at  noon  lo 
meet  in  the  msadow.'  Speaking  of  the  end  of  thia  first  day 
(which  was  in  September)  the  same  lady  OysiUe  says, 
*  Say  where  is  the  sun?  and  hear  the  beU  of  the  Abbey, 
whidi  bas  for  some  time  called  us  to  vespers ;  and  in  say- 
ing this  they  all  rose  and  went  to  the  reliaioaista,  wAo  Iwd 
yoaiUdfar  them  nfcoec  an  htmr.  Vespers  heard,  they  went 
to  supper,  and  afler  having  played  at  a  thoosand  sports  in 
the  meadow,  diey  retired  to  bed.'  All  this  exactly  corren* 
p<nds  with  the  lines  above  quoted.  Charles  V  of  Franca, 
however,  who  lived  near  two  centuries  before  Francis,  dined 
at  ten,  supped  at  seven,  and  all  the  court  waa  in  bed 
by  nine  o'clock.  They  sounded  the  curfew,  which  bell 
warned  them  to  cover  their  fire,  at  six  in  the  winter,  and 
between  eight  and  nine  in  the  summer.  A  costoa  which 
exists  in  roost  religious  societies :  who  did  not  then  distin* 
guish  themselves  firom  the  ordinary  practise.  (Thia  waa 
written  in  1767.)  Under  the  reign  of  Henry  Iv  the  hoar 
of  dinner  at  c<wrt  was  eleven,  or  at  noon  the  latest ;  a  ci»- 
tom  which  prevailed  even  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XI V.  In  the  provinces  distant  finom  Paris,  it  is  very 
common  to  dine  at  mne ;  they  make  a  second  repast  aboot 
two  o'clock,  and  sup  at  five ;  and  their  last  meal  is 
just  before  they  retire  to  bed.  The  labourer  and 
m  France  have  preserved  this  custom,  and  make  three 
meals ;  one  at  nine,  another  at  three,  and  the  last  at  tha 
setting  of  the  sun. 

The  Marquis  of  Mirabeau,  in  *  L'Ami  des  Honiinea,' 
Vol.  I,  p.  261,  gives  a  striking  representation  of  the  singu- 
lar industry  of  the  French  citizens  of  that  ase.  He  had 
learnt  from  several  ancient  citizens  of  Paris,  that  if  in  their 
youth  a  workman  did  not  work  two  hours  fay  candle-light, 
either  in  the  morning  or  evening  (he  even  aods  inthelon^ 
est  days)  he  would  have  been  noted  as  an  idler,  and  wooad 
not  have  found  persons  to  employ  him.  Mirabean  adds, 
that  it  was  the  1 2th  of  May,  1588,  when  Henry  III  ordered 
his  troops  lo  occupy  various  posts  in  Paris.  E^vila  writea, 
that  the  inhabitants,  warned  by  the  noise  of  the  drama, 
began  to  shut  their  doors  and  mops,  which,*  according  to 
the  custom  of  that  town  to  work  before  daybreak,  were  al- 
ready opened.  This  must  have  been,  taking  it  at  the  laU 
est,  about  four  in  the  morning.  *•  In  1750,'  adds  the  ias»- 
nious  writer,  *  I  walked  on  that  day  throogh  Paris  at  full 
six  iu  the  morning ;  I  passed  through  the  most  busy  and 
populous  part  of  the  city,  and  1  only  saw  open  aoaie  stalls  of 
the  venders  of  brandy  V 

To  the  article,  *  Anecdotes  of  Fashions,'  in  a  fomor 
volume,  we  may  add,  that  in  England  a  taste  for  splendid 
dress  existed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII ;  as  is  obaervable 
by  the  following  descripti<m  of  Nicholas  Lord  Vaox.  *  In 
the  I7ih  of  that  reign,  at  the  marriage  of  Prince  Arthur,  tha 
brave  young  Vaux  appeared  in  a  gown  of  purple  velvet, 
^domed  with  pieces  crt  gold  so  thick  and  massive,  that  ( 
elusive  of  the  silk  and  flirs,  it  was  valued  at  a  ihoosi 
pounds.  About  his  neck  he  wore  a  collar,  of  S.  S.  weigh- 
ing eiffht  hundred  pounds  in  nobles.  In  those  days  it  not 
only  required  great  bodily  strength  to  support  the  weight 
of  their  cumbersome  armour :  their  very  luxury  of  appa- 
rel for  the  drawing-room  would  oppress  a  system  of  mo- 
dem muscles.' 

In  the  following  reign,  according  to  the  monarch's  and 
Wolsev's  magnificent  taste,  their  dress  was,  periiaps,  mora 
generally  sumptuous.  We  then  find  the  following  rich  or- 
naments in  vogue.  Shirts  and  shifU  were  embroidered 
with  gold,  and  bordered  with  lace.  Strutt  notices  ahw 
perfumed  gloves  lined  with  white  velvet,  and  splendidly 
worked  with  embroidery  and  gold  buttons.  Not  only  gloves, 
but  various  other  parts  of  their  habits,  were  perfumed, 
shoes  were  made  oif  Spanish  perfumed  skins. 

Carriages  were  not  then  used;  so  that  locds  wooU 
carry  princeracs  on  a  pillion  behind  them,  and  in  wel 
weather  the  ladies  covered  their  heads  with  hoods  of  oil- 
cloth. A  custom  that  has  hern  generally  continued  to  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  use  of  coachea 
was  introduced  into  England  by  FitrAlan  Earl  of  Arundel, 
in  1580,  and  at  first  were  only  drawn  by  a  pair  of  boraea. 
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Tkfl  fkTOuhte  Buckiogbam,  ibout  1619|  bef  an  to  have  them 
tewn  hj  six  boriM,  and  Wiisoo,  in  hia  life  <^  Janea  I, 
UXk  UB  this  *  was  wondered  at  as  a  novelty,  and  imputed  to 
him  as  a  maatering  pride.'  The  same  arlnUr  degantianan 
introduced  sedan  cfcairs.  In  France,  Catherine  of  M^ 
dicia  waa  the  first  who  used  a  coach,  which  had  leather 
doort,  and  curtains  ioatead  of  elaaa  windows.  If  the  car- 
riage of  Henry  IV  had  had  glass  windows,  this  circuni- 
•tance  might  nave  saved  his  Fife.  Carriages  were  so  rare 
in  the  reign  of  thia  monarch,  that  in  a  letter  to  his  minister 
Sully,  he  notices  that  having  taken  medicine  that  dav, 
though  he  had  intended  to  have  called  on  him,  he  was 
jirevented,  because  the  queen  had  gone  out  with  the  car- 
riage. Even  as  late  as  in  the  rei^n  of  Louis  XIV,  the 
eourtiers  rode  a  horseback  to  their  dinner  parlies,  and 
wore  their  hght  boots  and  spurs.  Count  Hamilton  de- 
■eribes  his  boots  of  white  Spanish  leather  with  gold  spurs. 

Saint  Foix  observes,  that  in  1658  there  were  only  SIO 
.coaches  in  Paris,  and  in  1756  there  were  more  than 
14,000. 

Strutt  has  judiciously  observed,  that  though  Muxury 
and  grandeur  were  so  much  affected,  and  appearances  of 
atate  and  splendour  carried  to  such  lengths,  we  may  coo- 
dnde  that  their  household  furniture  and  domestic  neces-^ 
aaries  were  also  carefully  attended  to ;  on  passios  through 
their  houses,  we  may  expect  to  be  surprised  at  Uie  neat* 
nesp,  elegance,  and  superb  appearance  of  each  room,  and 
the  Buitablooess  of  every  ornament ;  but  herein  we  may  be 
deceived.  The  taste  of  elegance  amcmnt  our  ancestors 
was  very  different  from  the  present,  and  nowever  we  may 
find  Ihem  extravagant  in  their  apparel,  excessive  in  their 
banquets,  and  expensive  in  their  trains  of  attendants;  yet, 
fi)Uow  them  home,  and  within  their  houses  you  snail 
find  their  furniture  ia  plain  and  homely  ;  no  great  choice, 
bot  what  was  useful,  rather  than  any  for  ornament  or 
ahow.' 

EraBmuB,as  quoted  by  Jortin,  confirms  this  account, 
and  makes  it  worse :  he  gives  a  curious  account  of  En- 
g&ah  dirtiness ;  he  ascribes  the  plague  from  which  England 
was  hardly  ever  free,  and  the  sweating-sickness,  partly  to 
the  incommodious  form,  and  bad  exposition  of  the  houses, 
to  the  filihiness  of  the  streets,  and  to  the  sluttishness  within 
doors.  The  floors,  says  he,  are  commonly  of  clay,  strewed 
with  rusliea ;  under  which  lies,  unmolested,  an  ancient 
colksctioo  oTbeer,  grease,  fragments,  bones,  spittle,  excre- 
mente  of  dogs  and  cats,  and  every  thing  that  is  nasty. 

I  shall  give  a  sketch  of  the  domestic  life  of  a  nobleman 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  *  from  the  *  Life  of  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,'  written  by  his  Duchess,  whom  •  I 
have  fUreadf  noticed.  It  might  have  been  impertinent  at 
the  time  of  its  publication ;  it  will  now  please  those  who 
are  curious  of  English  manners. 

<  Of  his  Habit. 

*He  accoutres  his  person  according  to  the  fashion,  if  it 
he  one  that  ia  not  trouUesome  and  uneasy  for  men  of  hero- 
ic exercises  and  actions.  He  is  neat  and  cleanly ;  which 
makes  him  to  be  somewhat  long  in  dressing,  though  not  so 
long  as  manv  effeminate  persons  are.  He  shifts  ordina- 
rily once  a  cfay,  and  every  time  when  he  uses  exercise,  or 
or  his  temper  ts  mwo  hot  thMi  ordinary. 

(Of  his  Diet. 

*In  his  diet  he  is  so  sparine  and  temperate,  that  he 
never  eats  nor  drinks  beyond  his  set  proportion  so  as  to 
■atisfy  only  his  natural  appetite  ;  he  makes  but  one  meal 
a  day,  at  which  be  drinks  two  good  glasses  of  small  beer, 
one  about  the  beginning,  the  oUier  at  the  end  Uiereof,  and 
a  little  fflass  of  sack  in  the  nuddle  of  his  dinner;  which 
glass  01  sack  he  also  uses  in  the  morning  for  his  breakfast, 
with  a  morsel  of  bread.  His  supper  consists  of  an  egg 
and  a  draucbt  of  small  beer.  And  by  this  temperance  he 
finds  himsett  venr  healthful,  and  may  yet  live  many  yearn, 
be  being  now  of  the  age  ot  seventy-three. 

'  His  Recreation  and  Exercise. 
Hh  prime  pastime  and  recreation  bath  always  been  the 
exercise  of  mannage  and  weapons,  which  heroic  arts  he 
used  to  practice  every  day;  but  I  observing  that  when  be 
had  overheated  himself  he  would  be  apt  to  Uke  cold,  pr^ 
vailed  so  far,  that  at  last  he  left  the  frequent  use  of  the 
OManage,  using  nevertheless  still  the  exercise  of  weapons ; 
and  though  he  doth  not  ride  himself  so  frequently  as  he 
hath  done,  Tet  he  taketh  delight  in  seeing  his  horses  of 
■aonace  rid  by  his  eseuyers,  vrhom  he  instructs  in  that 
art  for  nis  own  pleasure.  But  in  the  art  of  weapons  (in 
which  he  has  a  method  beyond  all  that  ever  was  famous 
m  it,  fomd  oat  by  his  own  ingenuity  and  practise)  ho 


never  taught  any  body  but  the  now  Duke  of  Buckingham^ 
whose  ffuardian  he  hath  been,  and  his  own  two  sons.  The 
rest  of  nis  time  he  spends  in  mwic,  poetry,  architecture, 
and  the  like.' 

The  value  of  money,  and  the  increase  of  our  opulence, 
might  form,  says  Johnson,  a  curious  subject  of  research* 
In  the  rebn  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  Latimer  mentions  it  as 
a  proof  other  father's  prosperity,  that  though  but  a  yeo* 
man,  he  gave  his  daughters  five  pounds  each  for  their  por> 
tion.  At  the  latter  end  of  EUzaoeth's  reign,  seven  llu> 
dred  pounds  were  such  a  temptation  to  courtship,  as  made 
all  other  motives  suspected.  Congreve  makes  twelve 
thousands  more  than  a  counterbalance  to  the  affectation  of 
Belinda.  No  poet  will  now  fly  his  favourite  character  at 
less  than  fifty  thousand.  Clarissa  Harlowe  had  but  a 
moderate  fortune. 

In  Sir  John  Vanbrugh's  Ccmfederacy,  a  woman  of  fash 
ion  is  presented  with  a  bill  of  millinary  a»  long  as  hermlff, 
Tet  it  only  amounts  to  a  poor  fifty  pounds !  at  present  this 
sounds  oddly  on  the  stage.  I  have  heard  of  a  lady  of  qual- 
ity and  fashion,  who  bad  a  bill  of  her  fancy-dress  maker, 
for  the  expenditure  of  one  year,  to  the  tune  or  rather 
which  ckMed  in  the  deep  diapason  of,  six  thousand  pounds ! 

THE   BARLT  DRAMA. 

It  is  curious  to  trace  the  first  rq^e  attempts  of  the  dra« 
ma,  in  various  nations ;  to  observe  at  that  moment,  how 
crude  is  the  imagination,  and  to  trace  the  caprices  it  induU 

£m ;  and  that  the  resemblance  in  these  attempts  holds  in 
e  eariiest  essays  of  Greece,  of  France,  of  Spain,  of 
Eneland,  and  what  appears  extraordinary,  even  in  China 
andMexico. 

The  rude  beginnings  of  the  drama  in  Greece  are  suffi- 
ciently known,  and  the  old  mytteriet  of  Europe  haye  been 
exhibited  in  the  preceding  pases  of  this  work.  The  pro* 
gross  of  the  French  theatre  has  been  this  :— 

Etienne  Jodelle,  in  1652,  seems  to  have  been  thf  first 
who  had  a  tragedy  represented  of  his  own  invention,  en- 
tilled  Cleopatra'— it  was  a  servile  imitation  of  the  form  of 
the  Grecian  tragedy  ;  but  if  this  did  not  require  the  high- 
est genius,  it  did  the  utmost  intrepidity  ;  for  the  people 
were,  through  long  habit,  intoxicated  with  the  wild  amuse- 
ment they  amply  received  from  their  farces  and  moralities. 

The  fdlowins  curious  anecdote,  which  followed  this 
first  attempt  at  classical  imitation,  is  very  observable.  Jo- 
delle's  success  was  such,  that  his  rival  poets,  touched  by 
the  spirit  of  the  Grecian  muse,  showed  a  singular  jproof  « 
their  enthusiasm  for  this  new  poet,  in  a  dameai  festivity 
which  gave  room  for  no  little  scandal  in  that  day ;  yet  as 
it  was  produced  by  a  carnival,  it  was  probably  a  kind  of 
drunken  bout.  Fiftv  poeu,  durine  the  carnival  of  1562, 
went  to  Arcueil.  Chance,  says  Uie  writer  of  tbe  life  of 
the  old  French  bard  Ronsard,  who  was  one  of  the  present 
firofane  party,  threw  across  their  road  a  goaJt — which  hav 
mg  caugtit,  they  ornamented  the  goat  with  chaplets  of 
flowers,  and  carried  it  triumphantly  to  the  hall  of  their  fes- 
tival, to  appear  to  sacrifice  to  Bacchus,  and  to  present  it 
to  Jodelle ;  for  the  goat,  among  the  ancients,  was  the 
prize  of  the  tragic  bards ;  the  victim  of  Bacchus,  who  pre- 
sided over  tragedy. 

Carmine,  qui  tragico,  vilem  ccrtavit  ob  hircum. 

Horace. 

This  goat  thus  adorned,  and  his  beard  painted,  was 
hunted  wout  the  long  table,  at  which  the  fifty  poets  were 
seated ;  and  after  having  served  them  for  a  subject  of 
laughter  for  some  time,  he  was  hunted  out  of  the  room, 
and  not  sacrificed  to  Bacchus.  Each  of  the  guests  made 
verses  on  the  occasion,  in  imitation  of  the  Bachanalia  of 
the  ancients.  Ronsard  composed  some  diihvrambics  to 
celebrate  the  fostival  of  the  goat  of  Etienne  Jodelle ;  and 
another,  entitled  *  Our  travels  to  Arcueil.*  However,  this 
Bacchanalian  freak  did  not  finish  as  it  ought,  where  it  had 
begun,  among  the  poets.  Several  ecclesiastics  sounded 
tbe  alarm,  waA  one  Chandieu  accused  Ronsard  with  hav* 
ing  performed  an  idolatrous  sacrifice;  and  it  was  easy  to 
accuse  the  moral  habits  iXJlftff  ftMM  assembled  together, 
who  were  far,  doubtless  from  being  irreproachable.  Thej 
repented  for  some  time  of  their  classical  sacrifice  of  a  goat 
to  Tra^v. 

Harai,  the  French  Lope  de  Vega,  wrote  800  dramatic 

{neces  from  1600  to  16S7 ;  his  imagination  was  the  most 
ertile  possible  ;  but  so  wild  and  unchecked,  that  though 
its  extravagances  are  verv  amusing,  they  served  as  so  ma- 
ny instructive  lessons  to  nis  successors.  One  may  form  a 
notion  of  his  violation  of  the  unities  by  his  piece,  *La  force 
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do  Sans.'  In  th«  first  act  Leocadta  is  carried  off  and 
rmTisheo.  In  the  second  she  issentbkack  with  an  erident 
ngn  of  pregnancy.  In  the  third  she  bes  in,  and  at  the 
dose  of  this  acl|  ner  son  is  about  ten  years  old.  In  the 
fourth  the  father  of  the  child  acknowledges  him ;  and  in 
the  fifth,  lamenting  his  son's  unhappy  fate,  he  marries  Le- 
ocadia.      Such  are  the  pieces  in  the  infancy  of  the  drama ! 

Rotrou  was  the  first  who  ventured  to  introduce  several 
persons  in  the  same  scene ;  before  bis  time  they  rarely 
exceeded  two  pers<»s ;  if  a  third  appeared,  he  was  osih 
ally  a  mute  actor,  who  never  joined  the  other  two.  The 
state  of  the  theatre  was  even  then  very  rude  ;  freedoms 
of  the  most  lascivious  embraces  were  publicly  given  and 
taken  ;  and  Rotrou  even  ventured  to  mtroduce  a  naked 
page  in  the  scene,  who  in  this  situation  holds  a  dialt^e 
wiUi  one  of  his  heroines.  In  another  piece,  *  Scedaatf  an 
PkotpitaliU  tnoUAj*  Hardy  makes  two  jrounc  Spartans 
carry  off  Soedase's  two  daughters,  ravish  toem  on  the 
theatre,  and  violating  them  in  the  side  scenes,  the  specta- 
tators  heard  their  cries  and  their  complaints.  Cardinal 
Richelieu  made  the  theatre  one  of  his  favourite  pursuits, 
and  though  not  successful  as  a  dramatic  writer,  ne  gave 
that  encouragement  to  the  drama,  which  gradually  gave 
birth  to  genius.  Scudery  was  the  first  who  mtroduced  the 
twenty-four  hours  from  Aristotle ;  and  Mairet  studied  the 
eoDstruction  of  the  faMe,  and  the  rules  of  the  drama.  They 
yet  groped  m  the  dark,  and  their  beauties  were  yet  <mly 
occasional;  Gomeille,  Racine,  Moliere,  CrebiUon,  and 
Voltaire,  perfected  the  French  drama. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  tragic  art  in  our  country,  the  bowl 
and  dagger  were  considered  as  the  great  instruments  of  a 
■oUime  pathos ;  and  the  *  Die  aW  and  *  Ihe  nMy  of  the 
oiquisite  and  affecting  tragedy  of  Fielding  were  frequently 
realised  in  our  popular  dramas.  Thomas  Goff,  of  the 
tmiversity  of  Oxford,  in  the  rei^  of  James  I,  was  consid- 
ered  as  no  cootempiible  tragic  poet ;  he  concludes  the 
first  part  of  his  courageous  Turk,  by  promising  a  second, 
thus: 

if  this  first  part,  gentles !  do  like  you  well, 
The  second  part  shall  greater  muithere  tell. 

Specimens  of  extravagant  bombast  might  be  selected 
from  his  tragedies.  The  following  sneech  of  Amurath 
the  Turk,  who  coming  aa  the  stage,  ana  seeing  an  appear- 
ance of  the  heavens  being  on  fire,  comets  and  blazing 
•tars,  thus  addresses  the  heavens,  which  seemed  to  have 
been  in  as  mad  a  condition  as  the  poet*s  own  mind. 

How  now  ye  heavens  !  irrow  you 

80  proud,  that  you  must  needs  put  on  curled  locks. 
And  clothe  yourselves  in  perriivigs  of  fire  ! 

In  the  rsging  Turk,  or  Bajazet  the  Second,  he  is  intro- 
duced with  this  most  raging  speech  : 

Am  I  not  emperor  ?  he  that  breathes  a  no 
Damns  in  that  nesative  oyllable  his  soul ; 
Durst  aoj  god  gainsay  it,  he  fihould  feel 
The  strength  of  fierc^k  riants  in  my  armies. 
Mine  anger's  at  the  highest,  and  I  could  shake 
The  firm  foundation  ofthc  earthly  globe  : 
Could  I  but  gra5))  the  polf^s  in  these  two  hands 
I'd  pluck  the  world  asunder. 

He  would  scale  heaven,  and  would  then  when  he  had 

got  beyond  the  utmost  sphere, 

Besiege  the  concave  of  this  universe. 

And  hunger-starve  the  gods  till  they  confessed 

What  furies  did  opfvesn  his  sleeping  souL 

These  plays  went  through  two  editions ;  the  last  printed 
inl«56. 

The  following  passage  from  a  similar  bard  is  as  pr^ 
dous.    The  king  in  the  play  exclaims, 

By  all  the  ancient  gods  of  Rome  and  Greece, 

I  love  my  daughter ! better  than  my  niece ! 

If  any  one  should  ask  the  reason  why, 

rd  tell  them Nature  makes  the  stronger  tie  ! 

One  of  these  rude  French  plays,  about  1600,  is  entitled 
<  Im  RebetUmiy  eu  metconieniement  det  GreneuiUea  oontre 
^i^Nfar,' in  five  acts.^he  subject  of  this  tragicomic  piece 
is  nothing  more  than  wie  fable  of  the  frogs  who  asked  Ju- 
piter for  a  king.  In  this  ridiculous  effusion  of  a  wild  fan- 
cy, it  must  have  been  pleasant  enough  to  have  seen  the 
actors,  croaking  in.  their  fens,  and  climbing  up  the  steep 
ascent  of  Olympus ;  they  were  dressed  so  as  to  appear 
gigantic  frogs  ;  and  in  plesding  their  cause  before  Jupiter 
ajid  his  court,  the  dull  humour  was  to  croak  Eubiirocly, 
whenever  they  did  not  agree  with  their  judge. 

Clavigero,  in  his  curious  history  of  Mexico,  has  given 
Aooatra*s  account  of  ibe  Mexican  theatre  which  appears 


to  resemUe  the  first  scene  among  the  Greeks,  and  thesa 
French  frogs,  but  with  more  fancj  and  taste.  Aooata 
writes,  *  The  small  theatre  was  curiously  wliitened,  aikinK 
ed  with  boughs,  and  arches  made  of  fknvers  and  feathers, 
firom  which  were  suspended  many  birds,  raUiits  and  other 
pleasing  objects.  The  actors  exhibited  boriesque  cfaaractais, 
feigned  themselves  deaf,  sick  with  colds,  lame,  hfind, 
crippled,  and  addressing  an  idol  for  the  return  of  health.^ 
The  deaf  people  answered  at  cross  purposes ;  those  vHw 
had  colds  by  caughing ;  and  the  lame  ny  halting ;  aQ  r»> 
cited  their  complaints  and  misfortunes,  vrliich  produced 
infinite  mirth  among  the  audience.  Others  appeared  w 
der  the  names  of  mfferent  little  animals ;  some  disgmsed 
as  beetles,  some  like  toads,  some  like  lizards,  and  upos 
encountering  each  other,  reciprocally  explained  their  ei»> 
ployments,  which  was  highly  satisfactory  to  the  people,  •■ 
they  performed  their  parts  with  infinite  ingenuity.  Sev^ 
ral  little  bovs  also  belonging  to  the  temple,appeared  in  the 
disguise  of  butterflies,  and  birds  of  various  colours,  and 
mounting  upon  the  trees  which  wero  fixed  there  00  pvw 
pose,  little  balls  of  earth  were  thrown  at  them  with  sinifa, 
occasioning  many  humourous  incidents  to  the  spectators.' 
Something  very  wild  and  original  appears  in  tnis  siagidar 
exhibition  ;  where  at  times,  the  actors  seem  to  have  oeea 
spectators,  and  the  spectators  were  actors. 

TBX   MA&RIAOB  OF  THE  ARTS. 

As  a  literary  curiosity  can  we  deny  a  nidie  to  that  *  obli- 
quity of  distorted  wir,*  of  Barton  Hdyday,  who  has  cioi 
posed  a  strange  coniedie,  in  five  acts,  performed  at  Chiist 
Church,  Oxford,  1630,  not  for  the  cnlertatniiieiif,  as  anan- 
ecddte  records,  of  James  the  First. 

The  title  of  the  comedy  of  this  unclassical  clasmc,  fer 
Holyday  is  known  as  the  translator  of  Juv«nal  with  a 
very  learned  commentary,  is  TEXNOTAMIA,  or  the 
Marriage  of  the  Arts,  1690,  quarto  extremely  dull,  exce^ 
sively  rare,  and  eitraordinarily  high-priced  among  coUeo- 
tors. 

It  may  be  exhibited  as  one  of  the  most  exirsvagant  in- 
ventions of  a  pedant.  Who  but  a  pedant  could  have  ooA- 
ceived  the  dull  fancy  of  forming  a  comedy,  of  five  acts,  oa 
the  subject  of  marrying  the  Jtrtn !  They  are  the  drama- 
tis persona*  of  this  piece,  and  the  bachelor  of  arts  pre- 
scrioes  their  intrigues  snd  characters.  His  sctors  are 
Pi'litcs,  a  ma^strate  ; — Physica ;— Astronomia,  daughter 
to  Physica ;— -Etliicus,  an  old  man; — Geographus,a  travel- 
ler and  courtier,  in  love  with  Astronomia  ; — Arithroetica, 
in  love  with  Geometry; — Logicus; — Grammaricus,  a 
schoolmaster  ; — ^Poeta ; — Historia,  in  love  with  Poetica  ; 
—Rhetorics,  in  love  with  Logicus; — Melancholioo,  Poe- 
ta's  man  ; — ^Phantastes,  servant  to  Geographus  ;— Cboler, 
Grammaticus's  man. 

All  these  abstract  and  refined  ladies  and  gentlemen 
have  as  bodily  feelings,  and  employ  ss  gross  language,  as 
if  they  had  been  every-day  characters.  A  specimen  id 
his  grotesque  dulness  may  entertain  ;— '  fruits  of  duO 
heat,  and  sooierkins  of  wit.' 

Geographus  opens  the  play  with  declaring  his  passion  to 
Astronomia,  and  that  very  radely  indeed !  See  the  pe» 
dant  wreathing  the  roses  of  Love ! 

'  Geog.  Come,  now  vou  shall,  Astronomia. 

Att.  What  shall  I,  deographus? 

Geog.  Kisse! 

A»t.  What  in  spite  of  my  teeth ! 

Gcof.  No,  not  so  I  hope  you  do  not  use  too  huM 
with  your  teeth. 

Att.  Marry,  and  I  hope  I  do  not  use  to  kisse  withoot 
them. 

Geog.  Ay,  but  my  fine  wit-catcher,  I  mean  you  do'sot 
show  your  teeth  when  you  kisse.' 

He  then  kisses  her,  as  he  says,  in  the  difierent  ownneis 
of  a  French,  Spanish,  and  Dutch  kiss.  He  wants  to  take 
off  the  zone  of  Astronomia.  She  begs  ho  would  not  fen- 
dle  her  like  an  elephant  as  he  is ;  and  Geographus  says 
again, '  Won't  vou  then? 

Att,  Won't!  what? 

Gro^.  Bee  kinde? 

Att.  Bee  kinde!  howT 
Fortunately  Geographus  is  hero  interrupted  by  AsItoim* 
mia's  mother  Physica.  This  dialogue  is  a  specimen  of 
the  whole  piece ;  very  flat,and  very  gross.  Yet  the  piece  is 
still  curious,— not  only  for  its  absurdity,  but  for  that  sort  ol 
ingenuity,  which  so  whimsically  contnved  to  bring  togeth- 
er the  different  arts ;  this  pedantic  writer,  however, 
owes  more  to  the  subject,  than  the  subject  derived  fipom 
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him ;  wiihoot  wit  or  humour,  he  has  at  tames  an  extrara- 
caaco  of  invention.  As  for  instance, — Geograpbus,  and 
bis  man  Phantasies,  describe  to  Poeta  the  lying  wonders 
they  pretend  to  have  witnessed  ;  and  this  is  one : 

( PAon.  Sir,  we  met  with  a  traveller  that  could  speak 
nz  languages  at  the  same  instant. 

*  Poeta.  How?  at  the  same  instant,  that's  impossible  ? 

*  PAon.  Nay,  sir,  the  actuality  of  the  performance  puts 
It  bevond  all  coolradiction.  With  his  tongue  he'a  so 
▼•wet  you  out  as  smooth  Italian  as  any  man  breathine ; 
with  his  eye  he  would  sparkle  forth  the  proud  SpanM; 
with  his  nose  blow  out  roost  robustious  Dutch  ;  the  creak- 
ing of  his  high-heeled  shoe  would  articulate  exact  Polonian{ 
the  knocking  of  his  shin-bone  feminine  French;  and  his 
belhr  would  grumble  most  pure  and  scholar-like  Hungary, 

This,  though  extravagant  without  fancy,  is  not  the  worst 
part  of  the  absurd  humour  which  runs  through  this  pedan- 
tic comedy. 

The  classical  reader  may  perhaps  be  amused  by  the  fol- 
lowing strange  conceits.  Poeta,  who  was  in  love  with 
Historia  capriciously  falls  in  love  with  Astronomia,  and 
thus  compares  his  mistress : 

Her  brow  Is  like  a  brave  heroic  line 
That  does  a  sacred  majesUe  inahrine : 
Her  nose,  Phaleuciake-tike,  in  comely  soit 
Ends  in  a  Trochie,  or  a  long  and  short 
Her  mouth  is  like  a  pretiie  Diameter ; 
Her  eie*browa  like  a  little>longer  Trimeter. 
Her  chinne  is  an  adonicke,  and  her  tongue 
Is  an  Hypermeier,  somewhat  too  long 
Her  eies  I  may  compare  them  unto  two 
Q,oick>tuming  Dactyles,  for  their  nimble  view. 
Her  rilM  like  staues  of  Sapphicks  doe  descend 
Thither,  which  but  to  name  were  to  offend. 
Her  arms  like  two  Iambics  raised  on  hie. 
Doe  with  her  brow  bear  equal  majestie ; 
Her  legs  like  two  straight  spondees  keep  apace. 
Slow  as  two  Bcazons,  but  with  stately  grace. 

The  piece  concludes  with  a  speech  by  PoUtes,  who  set- 
tles all  the  disputes,  and  loves,  of  the  Arts.  Poeta  pro- 
mises for  the  luture  to  attach  himself  to  Historia.  Rhe- 
tonca,  though  she  loves  Logicus,  yet  as  they  do  not  mutu- 
ally agree,  she  is  united  to  grammaticus.  Polites  coun- 
sels Pblegmatico,  who  is  Logicus's  man,  to  leave  off 
smoking,  and  to  learn  better  manners ;  and  Choler,  Gram- 
matJcus*s  man,  to  bridle  himself; — that  Ethicus  and 
CE^onoma  would  vouchsafe  to  give  good  advice  to  Poeta 
and  Historia ; — and  Physica  to  her  children  Geographus 
and  Astronomia  :  for  Grammaticus  and  Rhetoric,  he  says, 
their  tongues  will  alwayn  agree  and  will  not  fall  out;  and 
for  Geomctres  and  Arithmetica  they  will  be  very  regular. 
Melancholico,  who  is  Poeta's  man,  is  left  quite  alone,  and 
agrees  to  be  married  to  Musica ;  and  at  length  Phantasies, 
by  the  entreaty  of  Poeta,  becomes  the  servant  of  Melan- 
cholico and  Musica.  Physiognomus  and  Cheiromantes, 
who  are  in  the  character  of  gypsies  and  fortime-tellers, 
are  finally  exiled  from  the  island  of  Fortunata,  where  lies 
the  whole  scene  of  the  action  in  the  residence  of  the  mar' 
lied  arts. 

The  pedant-comic-writer  has  even  attended  to  the 
dresses  of  his  characters,  which  are  minutely  given. 
Thus  MelanchoUco  wears  a  black  suit,  a  black  hat,  a  black 
cloak,  and  black  woi^ed  bands,  black  gloves,  and  black 
riioes.  Sanguis,  the  servant  of  Medicus,  is  in  a  red  suit ; 
on  the  breast  is  a  man  with  his  nose  bleeding ;  on  the  back. 
one  letting  blood  in  his  arm ;  with  a  red  hat  and  band,  red 
stockings,  and  red  pumps. 

It  is  recorded  of  this  play,  that  the  Oxford  scholars, 
resolving  to  give  James  I  a  relish  of  (heir  genius,  requested 
leave  to  act  this  notable  piece.  Honest  Anthony  Wood 
tells  us,  that  it  being  too  grave  for  the  king,  and  too  scho- 
lastic tor  the  auditory,  or,  as  some  have  said,  the  actors 
had  taken  too  much  wine,  his  majesty  offered  several 
times,  after  two  acta,  to  withdraw.  He  was  prevailed  to 
•it  it  out,  in  mere  charity  to  the  Oxford  scholars.  The 
following  humourous  epigram  was  produced  on  the  oc- 


At  Christ  church  roarriaee  done  before  the  king. 
Least  that  those  mates  should  want  an  offering, 
The  king  himself  did  offer  ,'-WhaL,  I  pray  ? 
He  offered  twice  or  thrice — to  go  away ! 

A  co?rrnxTAHCE  iiv  dramatic  dialogue. 

Crown,  in  his  *  City  Politiques,*  1688,  a  comedy  written 
to  aatirise  the  Whigs  of  those  days,  wafl  accused  of  having 
eopied  his  character  too  doaely  after  life,  and  his  enemies 
tnriMd  hit  eomedy  into  a  libeL  •  He  has  defended  himself 


in  his  preface  from  this  imputation.  It  was  particularly 
laid  to  hb  charge  that  in  the  characters  of  Bartoline,  an 
old  corrupt  lawyer  and  his  wife,  Lucinda,  a  wanton  coun- 
try «rl,  be  intended  to  ridicule  a  certain  serieant  M— — 
and  liis  young  wife.  It  was  even  said  that  the  comedian 
mimicked  the  odd  speech  of  the  aforesaid  serjeant,  who 
having  lost  all  his  teeth,  uttered  hu  words  in  a  very  pecu- 
liar manner.  On  thb.  Crown  tells  us  in  bis  defence,  that 
the  comedian  must  not  be  blamed  for  this  peculiarity,  as  it 
was  an  invention  of  the  author  himself,  who  had  taught  it 
to  the  player.  He  seems  to  have  considered  it  as  no  ordi- 
nary invention,  and  was  so  pleased  with  it,  that  he  has 
most  painfully  printed  the  speeches  of  the  lawyer  in  this 
singular  gibberish ;  and  his  reasons,  as  well  as  his  dis- 
covery, appear  very  remarkable. 

He  says,  that  *  Not  any  one  old  man  more  than  another 
is  mimicked,  by  Mr  Lee's  way  of  speaking,  which  aU  co> 
medians  can  witness,  was  my  own  invention^  and  Mr  Lee 
was  taught  it  by  me.  To  prove  this  farther,  1  have  printed 
Bartoline's  part  in  that  manner  of  spelling,  by  which  I 
taught  it  Mr  Lee.  They  who  have  no  teeth  cannot  pro- 
nounce many  letters  plain,  but  perpetually  lisp,  and  break 
their  words ;  and  some  words  they  catmot  bring  out  all. 
As  for  instance,  th  is  pronounced  ny  thrusting  the  tongue 
hard  to  the  teeth,  therefore  that  sound  they  cannot  mute, 
but  something  like  it.  For  that  reason  you  will  often  find 
in  Bartoiine*s  part,  instead  of  M,  ay,  aaya<  for  that ;  yieh, 
for  this;  yofh^  for  those;  sometimes  a  f  is  left  out,  as 
houaandf  for  thousand ;  M'rfy,  for  thirty.  S  they  pronounce 
like  $hf  aher^  for  sir ;  miuhi  (or  must ;  t  they  speak  like  cA ; 
therefore  you  will  find  chrue^  for  true ;  ekreaaon,  for  treason ; 
c/io,  for  to;  ehoo^  for  two;  cAen,  for  ten ;  chake^  for  take. 
And  this  ch  is  not  to  be  pronounced  like  Ar,  as  'tis  in  christian, 
but  as  in  child,  church,  chest.  I  desire  the  reader  to  ob- 
serve these  things,  because  otherwise  he  will  hardly  un- 
derstand much  of  the  lawyer's  part,  which  in  the  opinion 
of  all  is  the  most  divertising  in  the  comedy ;  but  when  this 
ridiculous  way  of  speaking  is  familiar  with  him,  it  will  ren- 
der the  part  more  pleasant.' 

One  hardly  expects  so  cur>ous  a  piece  of  orthoepy  in  the 
preface  to  a  comedy.  It  may  have  reouired  great  obser- 
vation and  ingenuity  to  have  discovered  the  cause  of  old. 
toothless,  men  mumbling  their  words.  But  as  a  piece  m 
comic  humour,  on  which  the  author  appears  to  have  pnded 
himself,  the  effect  is  far  from  fortunate;  humour  arising 
from  a  personal  defect,  is  but  a  miserable  substitute  for 
that  of  a  more  genuine  kind.  I  shall  ^ive  a  specimen  of 
this  strange  ffibberiah,  as  it  is  so  laboriously  printed.  It 
may  amuse  tne  reader  to  see  his  mother's  language  trans- 
formed into  so  odd  a  shape  that  it  is  with  difficulty  he  can 
recognize  it. 

Old  Bartoline  thus  speaks : — *  I  wrong'd  my  fM/^  eha 
entcher  incho  bondah  of  marriage,  and  could  not  perform 
eovenantah,  I  mi^ht  well  tnnke  you  would  choke  the  forfei- 
ture of  the  bond ;  and  I  never  found  equicky  in  a  bedg  in 
my  life ;  but  i'll  trounce  you  boh ;  1  have  paved  jaylith 
wi'  the  honeth  of  honester  people  yen  you  are,  ya<  never 
did  me  nor  any  man  any  wrong,  but  hao  law  o'  veir  ihydah 
and  right  o'  yetr  ahydshf  but  because  yey  had  not  me  o' 
yeir  ahfdahf  I  ha'  Viroten  'em  in  jayliikf  and  got  yeir 
eahehattdi  for  my  clyentahf  yat  had  no  more  c}aftie  to  'em 
yfn  elogah,* 

THE  COMEDY  OF  A  MADMAV. 

Desmarets,  the  friend  of  Richelieu,  roentionod  in  the 
article  Richelieu,  page  38,  was  a  very  extraordinary  char- 
acter, and  produced  many  effusions  of  genius  in  early  life, 
till  he  became  a  mystical  fanatic.  It  was  said  or  him, 
that  *  he  was  the  greatest  madman  among  poets,  and  the 
best  poet  among  madmen.'  His  comedy  o?  *  The  Vision- 
aries is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  dramatic  pro- 
jects, and  in  respect  to  its  genius  and  lunacy,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  literary  curiosity. 

In  this  singular  comedy  all  Bedlam  seems  to  be  let  loose 
on  the  stage,  and  every  character  has  a  high  claim  to  an 
apartment  in  it.  It  is  indeed  suspiKted  that  the  cardinal 
had  a  hand  in  this  anomalous  drama,  and  in  spite  of  its 
extravagance  it  was  favourably  received  b^  the  public, 
who  certainly  had  never  seen  any  thing  like  it. 

Every  character  in  this  piece  acts  under  some  hallucina^ 
tion  of  the  mind,  or  a  fit  of  madness.  Ariabaze,  is  a 
cowardly  hero,  who  believes  he  has  conquered  the  world. 
Amidor,  is  a  wild  poet,  who  imagines  he  ranks  above  Ho- 
mer. Filidan,  is  a  lover,  who  becomes  inflammable  as  fun- 
powder,  for  every  mistress  he  reads  of  in  romances.  Pha- 
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lante, »  a  begnrly  bmnkrupt,  who  thinks  h'lmseir  u  rich 
as  CroBnia.  MeliMe,  in  reading  the  *  History  of  Alex- 
ander,' has  become  madly  in  lore  with  thb  hero,  and  will 
hare  no  other  husband  than  '  him  of  Macedon.*  Hespehe 
anagines  her  fatal  charms  occasion  a  hundred  disafipoint- 
ments  in  the  world,  but  prides  herself  on  her  perfect  insen- 
sibility. Sestiane,  who  knows  no  other  happiness  than 
comedies,  and  whatever  she  sees  or  hoars,  immediately 
plans  a  scene  for  dramatic  effect,  renounces  any  other  oo- 
capation ;  and  finally,  Alcidon,  the  father  of  these  three 
mad  (pris,  as  imbecile  as  his  daughters  are  wild.  So  much 
for  the  amiable  characters ! 

The  pk>t  b  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  genius  of  the 
anthor,  and  the  characters  he  has  inrented— perfectly  un> 
connected,  and  fancifully  wild.  Alcidon  resolves  to  marry 
bis  three  daughters,  who,  however,  have  no  such  project 
of  their  own.  He  offers  them  to  the  first  who  comes. 
He  accepts  for  his  son-in-law  the  first  who  offers,  and  is 
clearly  convinced  that  ho  is  within  a  very  short  period  of 
accomplishing  his  wishes.  As  the  four  ridiculous  person- 
ages whom  we  have  noticed  frequently  haunt  hb  bouse,  he 
becomes  embarrassed  in  finding  one  lover  too  many,  hav- 
inc  only  three  daughters.  The  catastrophe  relieves  the 
old  gentleman  from  his  embarrassments.  Melissc,  faith- 
ful to  her  Macedoman  hero,  declares  her  resolution  of  dy- 
ing, before  she  marries  any  meaner  personage.  Hespene 
renises  to  marry  out  of  pity  for  mankind  :  for  to  make  one 
man  happy,  she  thinks  she  must  plunge  a  hundred  into 
despair.  Sestiane,  only  passionate  for  comedy,  cannot 
oonsent  to  any  marriage,  and  lells  her  father,  in  very  lively 
verses, 

Je  nc  veux  point  men  perc,  esjiouser  un  censeur  ; 
Pulaqae  vous  mn  soiiflfrt&s  recevotr  la  douceur 
Des  plaisirs  innocena  que  Ic  theatre  api)one 
Prendrais-je  le  hazard  de  vivre  d'autre  sorte  ? 
Puis  on  a  dea  enfans,  qui  vous  sont  sur  les  bras, 
Les  mener  au  theatre,  O  Dieux  !  quel  embarras  ! 
Tantoc  coachc  ou  f:roasfsse,  ou  quelque  inaladie 
Pour  jamaiii  vous  (bni  dire,  adieu  la  comedie  I 

IMITATED. 

No,  no,  my  father,  I  will  hare  no  critic, 

(Miscalled  a  husband)  since  you  still  permit 

The  innocent  sweet  pleaaurea  of  the  Stage ; 

And  shall  I  venture  to  exchanfire  my  lot? 

Then  we  have  children  folded  in  our  arms 

To  bring  them  to  the  play-house,  heavens !  what  troubles ! 

Then  we  lie  in,  are  big,  or  sick,  or  vex'd : 

These  make  iu  bid  farewell  to  Comedy ! 

At  length  these  imagined  sons-in-law  appear ;  Filidan 
declares  that  in  these  three  girls  he  cannot  find  the  mis- 
tress he  adores.  Amidor  confesses  he  only  asked  for  one 
of  his  daughters  out  of  pure  gallantry,  and  that  he  is  only 
a  lover-^n  verse !  When  Phalante  is  (|uestioned  aAer  the 
great  fortunes  he  hinted  at,  the  father  discovers  that  he  has 
not  a  Sliver,  and  out  of  credit  to  borrow ;  while  Artabaze 
declares  that  he  only  alkiwed  Alcidon,  out  of  mere  bvne- 
volence,  to  flatter  himself  for  a  moment,  with  the  hope  of 
an  honour  that  even  Jupiter  would  not  dare  to  pretend  to. 
Thus  it  is,  that  the  four  lovers  disperse,  and  leave  the  old 
gentleman  more  embarrassed  than  ever,  and  bis  daughters 
perfectly  enchanted  to  enjoy  their  whimsical  reveries,  and 
die  old  maids. 

10LIT17DX. 

We  possess,  among  our  own  native  treasures,  two  trea- 
tises  on  this  subject,  composed  with  no  ordinary  talent, 
and  not  their  least  value  consists  in  one  being  an  apology 
for  solitude,  while  the  other  combats  that  prevailing  pas- 
sion of  the  studious.  Zimmerman^s  popular  work  is  over- 
loaded wiih  common-place;  the  garrulity  of  eloquence, 
which  has  been  found  very  agreeable  to  the  grest  mass  of 
readers.  The  two  treatises  now  noticed  may  bo  coitj- 
pared  to  the  highly-finished  goms,  who^e  figure  may  be 
more  finely  designed,  and  whoso  strokes  may  be  more 
deKcate  in  the  smsllcr  space  thev  occupy,  than  the  pon- 
derxMM  block  of  marbla  hewed  out  by  the  German  chiselcr. 

Sir  George  Mackenzie,  a  pfilite  writer  and  a  most  elo- 
quent pleader,  published  in  1605  a  moral  essay  preferring 
solitude  to  public  employment.  The  eloquence  of  his  style 
was  well  suited  to  the  dignity  of  his  subject ;  the  advocates 
for  solitude  have  always  prevailed  over  those  for  active  life, 
beeanse  there  is  something  sublime  in  those  feelings  which 
would  retire  from  the  circle  of  indolent  triflers,  or  depraved 
cemuses-  who,  like  a  certain  species  of  insects,  are  bom, 
and  can  only  live,  in  corruption.     The  tract  of  Macken- 


zie was  ingeniously  answered  by  the  elegant  taste  of  Jote 
Evelyn,  in  1667 ;  of  this  last  tract,  the  editor  of '  CoMara 
Literaria,*  in  his  first  volume,  has  given  an  analysis  ;  bat 
that  ingenious  and  fervent  compiler  has  not  noticed  the  on* 
perior  compoaiuon  of  the  Scotch  writer.  Mackeaiie, 
though  he  wrote  in  favour  of  solitude,  paned  a  very  acCivw 
I  hfe,  first  as  a  pleader,  and  afterwards  as  a  Jodge ;  that  he 
was  an  eloquent  writer,  and  an  eicellent  cntic,  and  a  wil, 
we  have  the  authority  of  Dryden,  wbo  says,  that  till  ha 
was  acquainted  with  tJiat  nobfe  wit  of  Scotland,  SirGeorfO 
Mackenxie,  he  had  not  known  the  beaottfiil  turn  of  w«i3L 
and  thoughts  in  poetry,  which  Sir  Geocge  had  explaiBed 
and  exemplified  to  him  in  conversation.  As  a  judge,  and 
hitkfB  advocate,  will  not  the  barbarous  customs  oTum  aga 
delvnd  his  name  7  he  is  moot  hideously  painted  fortk^y 
the  dark  pencil  of  a  poetical  Spagnoletti— Mr  Grabaine, 
in  bis  poem  on  <The  Birds  of  Scotland.'  Sir  George 
lived  in  the  age  of  rebdlioo— and  used  torture :  we  most 
entirely  put  aside  his  political,  to  attend  to  bis  lileranr 
character.  Blair  has  quoted  his  pleadings  as  a  model  ol 
eloquence,  and  Mr  Grahame  is  umuat  to  the  feaaa  of 
Mackenzie,  when  he  alludes  to  his  *halPforgotten  nama' 
In  1689,  he  retired  to  Oxford,  to  indulge  the  luxaries  ol 
study  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  to  practice  that  soli- 
tude which  ao  delighted  him  m  theory ;  but  three  yeais 
afterwards  he  fixed  himself  in  London.  Evelyn,  who 
wrote  in  favour  of  public  employment  being  prefersMe  to 
solitude,  passed  his  days  in  the  tranquillity  or  his  stodies, 
and  wrote  against  the  habiu  which  he  himself  most  loved. 
By  this  it  inay  appear,  that,  that  of  which  we  have  the 
least  experience  ourselves,  will  ever  be  what  appears 
most  delightful !  Alas  !  every  thing  in  life  secnss  to  have 
in  it  the  nature  of  a  bubble  of  air,  and,  when  touched,  we 
find  nothing  but  emptiness  in  our  hand.  It  is  certain  that 
the  most  eloquent  writers  in  favour  of  sdlitude  have  left  bc^ 
hind  them  too  many  memoriab  of  their  unhappy  feelings, 
when  they  indulged  this  passion  to  excess ;  ana  some  an- 
cient has  justly  said,  that  none  but  a  God,  or  a  savage,  can 
suffer  this  exile  from  human  nature. 

The  following  extracts  from  Sir  George  Mackenaie'a 
tract  on  Solitude  are  eloquent  and  impressive,  and  merit  to 
be  rescued  from  that  oblivion  which  surrounds  many  writ- 
ers, whose  genius  has  not  been  effaced,  but  coooenled, 
by  the  transient  crowd  of  their  posterity.' 

*  I  have  admired  to  aee  persons  of  virtue  and  humour  long^ 
much  to  be  in  the  city,  where,  when  they  come,  they  found  oot 
souc^ht  for  no  other  divenisement  than  to  visit  (»ie  another; 
and  there  to  do  noihini^  else  than  to  make  lei^,  view  ocheta 
habit,  talk  of  the  weather,  or  some  such  pkiful  subject,  and  k 
may  be,  if  they  made  a  fanher  inroad  upon  any  other  albir. 
they  did  so  pick  one  another,  that  H  affordefl  them  matter  or 
eternal  quarrel,  for  what  was  at  first  but  an  indifferent  subject, 
is  by  interest  adopted  into  the  number  of  our  quarrels. — ^What 
pleasure  can  be  received  by  talkingof  new  fashkms,buyhig 
and  selling  of  lands,  advancement  or  niiu  of  favourite^  victo- 
ries or  defeats  of  strange  prinres,  which  is  the  ordinary  eul^jecc 
of  ordinary  conversation  r— Most  desire  to  frequent  their  supe- 
riors, and  these  men  must  either  suffer  their  raillery,  or  must 
not  be  suffered  to  continue  in  their  society ;  if  we  converse  wkk 
them  who  speak  with  more  address  than  ourselves,  then  we 
repine  equally  at  our  own  dulness,  and  envy  the  acutenea 
that  arromplishcs  the  speaker ;  or,  if  we  converse  with  duller 
anim.ils  ilian  ourselves,  then  we  are  weary  to  draw  the  yoke 
alone,  and  fret  at  our  being  in  ill  company ;  but  If  chance 
blows  us  in  aroongsi  our  cifuals,  then  we  are  so  at  guard  to 
ratch  all  advantage*,  and  so  mierested  in  point  d*honneur.  that 
it  rather  cruciates  than  recreates  us.  How  many  make  them- 
selves cheap  by  these  occasions,  whom  we  had  valued  highly 
if  they  had  frequented  us  leas  I  And  how  many  frequent  per 
sons  who  Iau£rh  at  that  simplicity  whkh  the  addresser  ad miree 
in  himself  as  wit,  and  yet  both  recreate  themselves  with  douMe 
laughters ! 

In  solitude  (he  addresses  his  friend)  <  My  dear  Celador  enter 
Into  your  own  breast,  and  there  survey  the  several  operations 


is  to  be  learned  in  all  the  courts  of  Christendom.  Represent 
to  yourself  the  last  ago,  all  the  actions  and  iniereecs  in  it,  how 
much  this  person  was  infatuate  with  seal,  that  person  wkh 
lust;  how  much  oue  pursued  honour,  sua  anotner  riches; 
and  in  the  next  thought  draw  that  scene,  and  represent  tbea 
all  turned  to  dust  and  ashes  !* 

I  cannot  close  this  subject  without  the  addition  of 
anecdotes,  which  may  be  useful.  A  man  of  letters 
solitude  necessary,  and  for  him  solitiide  has  its  niet 
and  its  conveniences ;  bat  we  shall  find  that  it  also 
hundred  things  to  be  dreaded. 


LITERATURE. 
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SoliUide  is  imUtpeosible  for  literary  pursuits.  No  con- 
siderable work  has  yet  beeo  composed,  but  its  author,  like 
an  andent  magician,  retired  first  to  the  grove  or  the  closet, 
to  inrocate  his  spirits.  Erery  production  of  genius  must 
be  the  production  of  enthusiasm.  When  tlie  youth  sighs 
and  lanjruishes,  and  feels  himself  among  crowds  in  au  irk* 
some  aoUtude,*--that  ia  the  moment  to  ^  into  seclusion  and 
meditation.  Where  can  he  indulge  but  in  solitude  the  fine 
romances  of  his  soul  ?  where  but  m  solitudo  con  ho  occupy 
himself  in  useful  dreams  by  night,  and,  when  the  morning 
riMS,  fly  without  inlerrupiion  to  his  unfinished  labours?  | 
Retirement  to  the  frivolous  is  a  vast  deiert,  to  tho  man  of 
genius  it  is  tho  enchanted  gordeu  of  Armida. 

Cicero  was  uneo^  amidst  applauding  Rome,  and  ho 
has  designated  his  numerous  works  by  the  Utles  of  his  va- 
lious  villas,  whero  they  were  composed.  Voltaire  had 
talents,  and  a  taste  for  society,  yet  he  not  only  withdrew 
by  intervals,  but  at  one  period  of  his  life  passed  five  years 
in  tho  most  secret  seclusion  and  fervent  studies.  Montes- 
quieu quitted  the  brilliant  circles  of  Paris  for  his  books,  his 
meditations,  and  for  his  immortal  work,  and  was  ridiculed 
by  the  gay  triflers  he  relinauished.  Harrington,  to  com- 
pose his  Oceana,  severed  himself  from  the  society  of  his 
friends,  and  was  so  wrapt  in  abstraction,  that  he  was  pitied 
as  a  lunatic.  Descartes,  inflaniod  by  genius,  abruptly 
breaks  all  his  friendly  connexions,  hires  on  obscure  house 
in  an  unfrequented  comer  at  Paris,  and  applies  himself  to 
study  durinff  two  years  unknown  to  his  acquaintance. 
Adam  Smith,  after  the  publication  of  his  first  work,  throws 
himself  into  a  retirement  that  lasted  ten  years ;  even 
Hume  rallied  him  for  separating  himself  from  the  world ; 
but  the  sreat  political  inquirer  satisfied  the  world,  and  liis 
friends,  oy  his  great  work  on  the  Wealth  of  Nations. 

But  this  solitude,  at  first  a  necessity,  and  then  a  plea- 
sure, at  length  is  not  borne  without  repining.  I  will  call 
for  a  witness  a  great  genius,  and  he  shall  speak  himself. 
Gibbon  says,  *  I  feel,  and  shall  continue  to  feel,  that  domes- 
tic sciitude,  however  it  may  be  alleviated  by  the  world,  by 
study  and  even  by  friendship,  is  a  comibrtleas  state,  which 
win  grow  more  painful  as  1  descend  in  the  vale  of  years :' 
Memoirs,  Vol.  I^  p  216.  And  afterwards  he  writes  to  a 
friend,  *  Your  visit  has'only  served  to  remind  me  that 
man,  however  amused  and  occupied  in  his  closet,  was  not 
made  u»  live  alone.' 

I  must  thereforu  now  sketch  a  diflfercnt  picture  of  lite- 
rary solitude  than  some  sanguine  and  youthful  minds  con- 
ceive. 

Even  the  subltmest  of  men,  Milton,  who  is  not  apt  to 
vent  complaints,  appears  to  have  felt  this  irksome  period 
of  life,  in  the  pretkce  to  Sincclymnus,  he  says,  Mt  is 
but  justice,  not  to  defraud  of  due  esteem  the  toearisome 
la6oMri  and  ttudUnu  waichinn^  wherein  I  have  spent  and 
tirtd  out  almost  a  whole  you^.* 

Solitude  in  a  htter  period  of  life,  or  rather  tlio  neglect 
which  awaits  the  solitary  man,  is  felt  witli  acuter  sensi- 
bility. Cowley,  that  enthusiast  for  rural  seclusion,  in  his 
retirement  calls  himself*  The  melancholy  Cowley.'  Ma- 
son bos  truly  transferred  tho  same  epitliet  to  Gray.  Read 
in  his  letters  the  history  of  solitude.  We  lament  the  loss 
of  Cowley's  correspondence  through  the  mistaken  notion 
of  Sprat;  he  assuredly  hod  painted  the  sorrows  of  his 
heart.  But  Shenstone  has  filled  his  pages  with  the  cries 
<X  an  amiable  being  whose  soul  bleeds  in  the  dead  oblivion 
of  solitude.  Listen  to  his  melancholy  expressions.  *  Now 
J  am  come  from  a  visit,  every  little  uneasiness  is  sufficient 
to  introduce  my  whole  train  of  melancholy  considerations, 
and  to  make  roe  ulteriy  dissatisfiod  with  the  life  I  now  lead, 
and  the  life  I  foresee  I  shall  lead.  1  am  angrv,  and  envi- 
ous, and  dejected  and  frantic,  and  disregard  all  present 
things,  as  becomes  a  madman  to  do.  I  am  mfinitely  pleased 
(though  it  is  a  gloomv  joy)  with  the  application  of  Dr 
Swift's  complaint,  that  ne  is  forced  to  die  in  a  rage,  like  a 
poisoned  rat  in  a  hole.'  Let  the  lover  of  solitude  muse  on 
Its  picture  throughout  tho  year,  in  the  following  stanza  by 
the  some  poet  • 

Tedious  again  to  mrse  the  driszling  day, 
Again  to  trace  tho  wintry  tracks  of  snow  ! 

Or,  soothed  by  vernal  airs,  again  survey 
The  aslfosame  hawthorns  bud !  and  cowslqis  blow ! 

Swift's  letters  paint  in  terrifying  colours  a  picture  of 
solitude,  and  at  length  his  despair  dosed  with  idiotism. 
The  amiable  Gresset  could  not  sport  with  the  brilliant 
wings  of  his  buuerfly-muse,  without  dropping  some  queru- 
lous expression  on  the  solitode  of  genius.    In  his  *  Epistle 


to  his  Muse,'  he  exquisitely  paints  tne  situation  of  men  ol 
genius. 

•  Jc  les  vuU,  victiracs  du  gcnic. 


Au  foible  prix  d^un  eclat  panager, 
Vivre  isules,  sans  jouri  de  la  vie  !* 

And  afterwards  he  adds, 

*  Vingt  ans  d*eQnuis,  pour  quelque  jours  de  gloire  !* 

I  conclude  with  one  more  anecdote  on  solitude,  which 
may  amuse.  When  Menage,  attacked  by  some,  and  aban- 
doned by  others,  was  seized  by  a  fit  of  the  spleen,  he  re- 
treated into  the  country,  and  gave  up  his  famous  Mercuri- 
ales:  those  Wednesdays  when  the  literati  assembled  at 
his  house,  to  praise  up  or  cry  down  one  another,  as  is  usual 
with  the  literary  populace.  Menage  expected  to  find  that 
tranquillity  in  the  country  which  he  nod  frequently  describ- 
ed in  his  verses :  but  as  be  was  only  a  poetical  plagiarist, 
it  is  not  strange  our  pastoral  writer  was  greatly  disappoint- 
ed. Some  country  rc^es  having  killed  his  pigeons,  they 
save  him  more  vexation  than  his  critics.  He  hasleneid 
bis  return  to  Paris.  <  It  is  better,'  he  observed  *  sinco  we 
are  bom  to  suffer,  to  feel  only  reasonable  sorrows.' 

LITERARY    FRIEKDSHZrs. 

The  memorable  friendship  of  Beaumount  and  Fletcher 
socli^ely  united  their  labimrs,  that  we  cannot  discover  the 
productions  of  either ;  and  biographers  cannot,  without 
difficulty,  compose  the  memoirs  «*ihe  one,  without  running 
into  the  life  of  the  other.  They  pourtrayed  the  same  cha- 
racters, while  they  mingled  sentiment  with  sentiment,  and 
their  days  wert)  as  closely  interwoven  as  their  verses. 
Meiostosio  and  Farinelli  were  bom  about  the  same  time, 
and  early  acquainted.  They  called  one  another  OtmtUot 
or  twin !  Both  the  delight  of  Europe,  both  lived  to  an  ad- 
vanced age,  and  died  neariy  at  the  same  lime.  Their  Ibr- 
tuno  bore,  too,  a  resemblance ;  for  they  were  both  pension- 
ed, but  lived  and  died  separated  in  the  distant  courts  of 
Vienna  and  Madrid.  Montaigne  and  Charron  were  rivals, 
but  always  friends;  such  was  Montaigne's  aflTecticm  for 
Charron,'thal  he  permitted  him  by  his  will  to  boar  the  full 
arms  of  his  family ;  and  Charron  evinced  his  gratitude  to 
the  manes  of  his  departed  friend,  by  leaving  his  fortune  to 
the  sister  of  Montaigne,  who  had  married.  Forty  years 
of  friendship,  uninterrupted  bv  rivalry  or  envy,  crownM  the 
lives  of  Poogius  and  Leonard  Arotin,  two  ol  the  illustrious 
revivers  of  letters.  A  singular  custom  formeriy  prevailed 
among  our  own  writers,  which  was  an  affectionate  tribute 
to  our  literarv  veterans  by  voung  writers.— The  former 
adopted  the  fatter  by  the  title  of  sons.  Ben  Jonson  had 
twelve  of  these  poetical  sons.  Walton,  the  on^er,  adopt- 
ed Cotton,  the  translator  of  Montaigne. 

Among  the  most  fascinating  eifusions  of  genius  arc  those 
little  pieces  which  it  consecrates  to  the  cause  of  friendship. 
In  that  pbem  of  Cowluy,  composed  on  the  death  of  his 
fi-iend  Harvey,  the  fullowing  stanza  presents  a  pleasing 
picture  of  the  employments  of  two  young  students  :— 

*  Say,  for  you  saw  ih,  ye  iiumorial  ligrhts, 
How  oft  unwearied  have  we  spent  the  nights  ! 
Till  the  Ledsan  stars,  so  famed  for  love, 
Wond'red  at  us  from  above. 

We  spent  them  nra  In  toys,  in  lust,  or  wine ; 

Dnt  search  of  deep  philosophy. 

Wit,  eloquence,  and  poetry. 
Alls  which  1  loved,  lor  they,  my  friend,  were  thine.' 

Milton  has  not  only  given  the  exquisite  Lycidas  to  tho 
memory  of  a  young  friend,  but  in  bis  Emtaphium  Damo* 
lUM,  to  that  of  Ueooatus,  has  {toured  forth  some  interesting 
sentiments.  It  has  been  versified  by  Langhorae.  Now, 
says  the  poet, 

*To  whom  shall  I  my  hoi)es  and  fears  impart, 
Or  trust  the  cares  and  follies  of  my  heart  ?' 

The  elegy  of  Tickell,  maliciously  called  by  Steele 
(  prose  in  rhyme,'  is  alike  inspired  by  afifeclion  and  fancy ; 
it  has  a  melodious  languor,  and  a  melancholy  grace.  The 
sonnet  of  Gray  to  the  memory  of  West  is  a  beautirul  ef- 
fusion, and  a  model  for  English  sonnets.  Helvetius  was 
tho  protector  of  men  of  genius,  whom  he  assisted  not  only 
with  his  criticism,  but  his  fortune.  At  his  death,  Saurm 
read  in  the  French  academy  an  epistle  to  the  manes  of  his 
friend.  Saurin,  wrestling  with  obscurity  and  poverty,  had 
been  drawn  into  literary  existence  by  the  supporting  hand 
of  Helvetius.  Our  poet  thus  addresfes  him  in  the  warm 
tones  of  gratitude: 
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*  C*«8t  toi  qui  me  cberchant  au  sein  de  lintetune 

Relcva^  mon  sort  abbauu. 
£1  arufl  me  rendre  chere,  uoe  vie  jmponune. 

♦  ♦ 

Q,u'  importent  cea  pleura — 

0  douleur  impuissame !    O  regreta  superflua  ! 
Je  via,  helaa  !    Je  vie,  et  mon  ami  n^aaC  plua !' 

IMITATED. 

Ill  Miaery^a  haunca  thy  friend  thy  bountiea  aeixe, 
And  give  an  urgent  life  aome  daya  of  eaae ; 
Ah  !  yo  vain  griera,  auperfluoua  teara  I  chide  ! 

1  live,  alaa !    I  live — and  thou  haat  died ! 

The  literary  friendahip  of  &  father  with  bis  coo  ia  one 
of  the  rarest  alliances  in  the  republic  of  letters.  It  was 
gratifying  to  the  feelings  of  young  Gibbon,  in  the  fervour  of 
ntervy  ambition,  to  dedicate  his  first  fruits  to  his  father. 
The  loo  lively  son  of  CrebtUon,  though  his  was  a  verj 
different  genius  to  the  grandeur  of  his  father'a,  yet  dedi- 
cated bis  works,  to  him,  and  for  a  moment  put  aside  his 
wit  and  raillery  for  the  pathetic  expressions  of  filial  venera- 
tiua.  We  have  had  a  remarkable  instance  in  the  two  Rich- 
ardsons ;  and  the  father  in  his  original  manner,  has,  in  the 
most  glowing  language,  expreased  his  affectionate  aenii- 
ments.  He  says,  *  My  time  of  learnine  was  employed  in 
business ;  but,  after  all,  I  have  the  Greek  and  Liatin 
tongues,  because  a  part  of  me  possesses  them,  to  whom  I 
can  rocur  at  pleasure,  juat  as  I  have  a  hand  when  I 
woukl  write  or  paint,  feet  to  walk,  and  eyea  to  see.  My 
son  is  my  leammg,  as  I  am  that  to  him  which  he  has  not. 
—We  make  one  man,  and  rjch  a  coropouud  man  may 
probably  produce  what  no  aingle  man  can.'  And  further, 
'I alwaya  think  it  my  peculiar  happiness  to  be  as  it  were 
enlarged,  expanded,  made  another  man  by  the  acquisition 
of  my  son ;  and  he  thinks  in  the  same  manner  concerning 
my  union  with  him.'  This  is  as  curious  as  it  is  uncom* 
moo ;  however  the  cynic  may  call  it  egotism ! 

Some  for  their  friend  have  died  penetrated  with  incon- 
solable grief;  some  have  sacrificed  their  character  to  pre- 
■erre  hu  own  ;  aome  have  shared  their  limited  fortune  ; 
and  some  have  remained  attached  to  their  friend  in  the 
cold  season  of  adversity. 

Jurieu  denounced  Bayle  as  an  impious  writer,  and  drew 
his  conclusions  from  the  *  Avis  aux  Refugi^s.'  This  work 
is  written  at!ain8t  the  Calvinists,  and  therefore  becoroea 
mipious  in  Holland.  Bayle  might  have  exculpated  himself 
with  facility,  by  declaring  the  work  was  composed  by  La 
Roque  ;  but  he  preferred  lo  be  persecuted,  rather  than  to 
ruin  hia  friend  ;  he  therefore  was  silent,  and  was  condemn- 
ed. When  the  miniater  Fououet  was  abandoned  by  all,  it 
was  the  men  of  letters  he  had  patronized  who  never  for- 
sook his  prison  ;  and  many  have  dedicated  their  works  U> 
treat  men  in  their  adversity,  whom  they  scorned  to  notice 
at  the  time  when  they  were  noticed  by  all.  The  learned 
(ioguet  bequeathed  his  if  ss  and  library  to  hia  friend  Fu- 
gere,  with  whom  he  had  united  his  affections  and  his  stud- 
ies. His  work  on  the  *  Origin  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences' 
bad  been  much  indebted  to  his  aid.  Fu<;f  re,  who  knew 
his  friend  to  be  past  recovery,  preserved  a  mute  despair, 
during  the  slow  and  painful  disease,  and  on  the  death  of 
Goguet,  the  victim  of  sensibility,  perished  amidst  the  manu- 
scripts which  his  firiend  had,  in  vain,  bequeathed  to  prepare 
for  publication.  The  Abbe  de  Saint  Pierre  gave  an  in- 
teresting proof  of  literaiy  friendship.  When  he  was  at 
college,  ho  formed  a  umon  with  Varignon,  the  geometri- 
cian. They  were  of  congenial  dispositions.  When  he 
went  to  Pans,  he  invited  V  arignon  to  accompany  him  ; 
but  Yarignon  had  nothing,  and  the  Abb^  was  far  from 
rich.    A  certain  income  was  necessary  for  the  tranquil 

Kursuits  of  geometry.  Our  Abb^  had  an  income  of  1900 
rres ;  from  this  he  deducted  SOO,  which  he  pave  to  the 
geometrician,  accompanied  by  a  delicacy  which  few  but  a 
man  of  genius  cookl  conceive.  *•  I  do  not  give  it  to  you,' 
he  sud,  *  as  a  salary,  but  an  annuity,  that  you  may  be  in- 
dependent, and  quit  me  when  you  dislike  me.'  Something 
nearly  similar  embellishes  our  own  literary  hislonr.  When 
Akenside  was  in  great  danger  of  experiencing  famine  as 
well  as  fame,  Mr  Dyson  allowed  hhn  three  hundred  pounds 
a  year.    Of  this  gentleman,  perhaps,  nothing  is  known ; 

CH  whatever  his  life  may  be,  it  merits  the  tribute  of  the 
ographer.  To  close  with  these  honourable  testimonies 
of  literary  (nendship,  we  must  not  omit  that  of  Churchill 
and  Lloyd.  It  is  known  that  when  I^loyd  heard  of  the 
death  of  our  poet,  he  acted  the  part  which  Fugere  did  to 
Goguet.  The  page  is  crowded,  but  my  facts  are  by  no 
oieam  eifaansted. 


The  most  illustrious  of  the  ancients  prefixod  the  man 
of  some  friend  to  the  bead  of  their  woiIeb.— We  too  oAsa 
place  that  of  some  patron.  They  hooourably  iasevted  it 
m  their  works.  When  a  naan  of  genius,  bowevOT,  sbosra 
thai  he  is  not  less  mindful  of  his  social  affectka  than  bis 
fame,  he  is  the  more  loved  by  his  reader.  Plato  rwimini 
cated  a  ray  of  his  glory  to  his  brothers ;  for  in  his  repoUie 
he  ascribes  some  parts  to  Adimantns  and  Glancfaoo ;  and 
Antij^KW  the  ToungMt  is  made  to  deliver  his  ■aQtisseBlB  m 
the  Pannenioes.  To  perpetuate  the  fendneas  of  fiiewU 
ship  several  authors  have  entitled  their  works  by  theaaow 
of  some  cherished  associate.  Cicero  to  his  Treatise  on 
Orators  gives  the  title  of  Bmtus ;  to  thai  of  Friendship 
Lelius,  and  to  that  of  OU  Age,  Calo.  They  have  beeo 
imitated  by  the  modems.  The  poetical  Tassi,  to  hisdia. 
logue  on  friendship  ^ve  the  name  of  Manson,  who  was 
■Iterwards  his  affectionate  biographer.  Sepulvneda  eA> 
titles  his  treatiae  on  Glor^  by  the  name  of  his  fiieod  Goo- 
salves.  Lociel  to  his  Dialognes  on  the  Lawyers  of  Paris 
|Hefixes  the  name  of  the  learned  Pasquier.  Thus  Plato 
distinguished  his  Dialogues  by  the  names  of  certain  pefw 
sons ;  the  one  on  Lying  is  entitled  Hippiiis ;  on  Rhetoric, 
Gorgias  ;  and  on  Beauty,  Phedrus. 

Luther  has  perhaps  carried  this  feeling  lo  an  eztravo* 
gant  point.  He  was  so  delighted  by  his  tavoorite  *  Cooi* 
mentanr  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,'  that  he  distin- 
guished it  by  a  title  of  doting  fondness ;  he  nassed  it  after 
his  wife,  and  called  it  *  His  Catharine.' 

AITECDOTES  OF  ABSTBACTIOH  OF  MXHD. 

Some  have  exerdsed  this  power  of  abstractioo  to  a  <!»> 
gree  that  appears  marvellous  to  volatile  spirits,  and  pony 
Uiinkers. 

To  this  patient  habit,  Newtoo  is  indebted  for  SMoy  of 
his  great  discoveries  ;  an  apple  falls  upoo  him  in  bis  oiw 
chard, — and  the  system  of  attraction  succeeds  in  his 
mind !  he  observes  boys  blowing  soap  bubbles,  and  the 
properties  of  light  display  ihemselTesT  Of  Socrates,  it 
IS  said,  that  he  would  frequently  remain  an  entire  day  aind 
night  in  the  same  altitude,  aboorbed  in  meditation ;  and 
why  shall  we  doubt  this,  when  we  know  that  La  Fontaine 
and  Thomson,  Descartes  and  Newton,  experienced  iha 
same  abstraction  ?  Mercator,  the  celebrated  geograpber, 
found  such  delight  in  the  ceaaeless  progression  ofhis  studies. 


that  he  would  never  willingly  quit  his  maps  to  take  the 
cessary  refre8hmi?nts  of  life.  In  Cicero's  Treatise  on  Old 
A^e,  'Caio  applauds  Gallus,  who,  when  he  sat  down  lo 
write  in  the  morning,  was  surprised  by  the  evening:  and 
when  he  took  up  his  pen  in  the  evening,  was  surprised  by 
the  appearance  of  the  morning.  Buffon  once  described 
these  delicious  moments  with  his  accustomed  eloqoencc.— 
*  Invention  depends  on  patience ;  contemplate  your  subject 
long  ;  it  will  gradually  unfold,  till  a  aort  of  efectric  spark 
convulses  for  a  moment  the  brain,  and  spreads  down  to  the 
very  heart  a  glow  of  irritation.  Then  come  the  luxuries 
of  genius !  tlie  true  hours  for  production  and  compoaition : 
hours  so  delightful  that  I  have  spent  twelre  and  fourteen 
successively  at  my  writing-desk,  and  atill  been  in  a  state 
of  pleasure.'  It  is  probable  that  the  anecdote  related  of 
Marini,  the  Italian  poet,  is  true  ;  that  he  was  once  so  al^ 
sorbed  in  revising  his  Adonis,  that  he  suffered  his  leg  to  be 
burnt  for  some  time,  without  any  sensibility. 

Abstraction  of  this  sublime  lund  is  the  first  step  to  that 
noble  enthuaiasm  which  accompanies  Genius :  it  prodooeo 
those  raptures  and  that  intense  delight,  which  some 
oos  facts  will  explain  to  us. 

Poggius  relates  of  Dante,  that  ho  indulged  bis  bk 
tions  moro  strongly  than  any  man  he  knew ;  whenerer  ho 
read,  he  was  only  alive  to  what  was  passing  in  his  mind, 
to  all  human  concerns,  he  was,  as  if  they  had  not  beeo ! 
Dante  went  one  day  to  a  great  public  proccaaioo ;  be  e»> 
tered  the  shop  of^a  bookseller  to  be  a  spectator  of  the 

Eissing  show.  He  found  a  book  which  greatly  interested 
m ;  he  devoured  it  *n  silence,  and  plunged  into  an  abjss 
of  thought.— On  his  return  be  declared  that  be  had  oeitoer 
seen,  nor  heard,  the  slightest  occurrence  of  the  public 
exhibition  which  passed  before  him.  This  enthusiasm 
renders  every  thing  surrounding  us  as  distant  as  if  an  im- 
mense interral  separated  us  from  the  scene.  A  modem 
astronomer,  one  summer  night,  vrithdrew  to  his  chamber  ; 
the  brightness  of  the  heaven  showed  a  phenomenon.  He 
passed  the  whole  night  in  observing  it,  and  when  they 

j  came  to  him  early  in  the  morning,  and  found  him  in  the 
same  attitude,  ho  said,  like  one  who  had  been  recolleclinc 

,  his  thoughts  for  a  few  momonu, '  It  must  be  thus ;  but  I'd 
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|fO  to  bed  before  'tis  late !'  He  had  gaxed  the  entire  night 
m  meditation,  and  did  not  know  it. 

Thu  intense  abetraction  operates  visibly :  this  pertur^ 
bati(Ni  of  the  (acuities,  as  might  be  supposed,  afi*ects  per> 
■ons  of  genius  physically.  vVhat  a  forcible  description 
the  late  Madam  Koland^  who  certainly  was  a  woman  of 
the  first  genius,  givcB  of  herself  on  her  first  reading  of 
Telemachus  and  Tasso.  *  My  respiration  rose :  I  felt  a 
rapid  fire  colouring  my  face,  and  my  voice  changing,  had 
betrayed  my  agitation  ;  I  was  Eucharis  for  Telemachus, 
and  ESrminia  for  Tancred:  however  during  this  perfect 
transformation,  I  did  not  yet  think  that  I  myself  was  anv 
thing,  for  any  one.  The  whole  had  no  connexion  with 
myself,  I  sought  for  nothing  around  me ;  I  was  them,  I 
■aw  omy  the  objects  which  existed  for  them ;  it  was  a 
dream,  without  faieing  awakened.'— Metastasio  describes  a 
similar  situation.  *  When  I  apply  with  a  little  attention, 
the  nerves  of  my  sensorium  are  put  into  a  violent  tumult. 
I  grow  as  red  in  the  face  as  a  drunkard,  and  am  obliged  to 
quit  my  work.'  When  Malebranche  first  took  up  Des- 
cartes on  Man,  the  eerm  and  origin  of  his  philosophy,  he 
was  obliged  frequently  to  interrupt  bis  reading  by  a  violent 
palpitation  of  the  heart.  When  the  first  idea  of  the  Es- 
say on  the  Arts  and  Sciences  rushed  on  the  mind  of  Rous- 
seau, it  occasioned  such  a  feverish  agitation  that  it  ap- 
proached to  a  delirium. 

This  delicious  inebriation  of  the  imagination  occasioned 
the  ancients,  who  sometimes  perceived  the  effects,  to  be- 
lieve it  was  not  short  of  divine  inspiration.  Fielding  says, 
*  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  the  most  pathetic  and  aflTecting 
•cenes  have  been  writ  with  tears.  He  perhaps  would 
have  been  pleased  to  have  confirmed  his  observation  by  the 
foUowing  circumstances.  The  tremors  of  Dryden,  afler 
having  written  an  Ode,  a  circumstance  tradition  has  acci. 
dentafly  handed  down,  were  not  unusual  with  him ;  in  the 

Ereface  to  his  Tales  he  tells  us,  that,  in  translating  Homer 
e  found  greater  pleasure  than  in  Virgil ;  but  it  was  not  a 
pleasure  without  pain  ;  the  continual  agitation  of  the  apmt$ 
must  needs  be  a  weakener  to  any  constitution,  especially  in 
age,  and  many  pauses  are  required  for  refreshment  be- 
twixt the  heats.'  In  writing  the  ninth  scene  of  the  second 
act  of  the  Olympiad,  Metastasio  found  himself  in  tears ; 
an  effect  whicli  aiterwards,  says  Dr  Bumev,  proved  very 
contagious.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  that  tender  poet 
commemorated  the  circumstance  in  the  following  interest- 
ing sonnet : 

SOmVET  FBOM   METASTASIO. 

Scrivendo  I'Autore  in  Vienna  Tanno  1733  la  Sua  Olimpi- 
iMle  si  senti  commosa  fino  alle  lagrime  nell'  esprimere  la 
divisione  di  due  teneri  amici ;  o  meravigiiandoei  che  un 
fiUso,  e  da  lui  inventatodisastro,  potesse  cagionargli  una 
si  vera  passione,  si  fece  a  riflettere  quanto  poco  ragion- 
ev^e  e  solido  fondamento  possano  aver  le  altre  che 
■oglion  firequentamente  agitarci,  nel  corso  di  nostra  vita. 

Bognl,  e  favole  lo  fingo,  o  pure  In  carte 
Mentre  farole,  e  aognl,  omo  e  diseCTio, 
In  lor,  ffolle  chMo  Son  !]  prendo  talpane 
Che  del  mal  che  Invental  jriaiigo,  e  mi  sdegno 
Ma  tone  allor  che  non  m*inganna  Parte, 
Piu  saggio  io  sono  e  Pagitato  ingegno 
Forse  alio  piu  tranquillo  ?    O  forse  parto 
Da  piu  salda  cagion  l*amor,  Io  sdcgno  ? 
Ah  che  non  sol  quelle,  ch'lo  canto,  o  scrivo 
Favole  Son ;  ms  quanto  temo,  o  sfwro, 
Tutt*  €  menzogna,  e  delirando  io  vivo  \ 
Sosno  dolla  mia  vita  h  il  corso  intero. 
Den  lu,  Signer,  quando  a  deatarroi  arrive 
Fa,  ch'to  trovi  riposo  in  Sen  del  VERO. 

la  17S9,  the  Author  composing  his  Olympiad,  felt  himself 
suddenly  moved,  even  to  tears,  in  expressing  the  sepa« 
ratioo  of  two  tender  lovers.  Surprised  that  a  fieti- 
tious  grief,  invented  too  by  himself,  could  raise  so  true 
a  paasioD,  he  reflected  how  little  reasonable  and  sohd  a 
foandatkm  the  others  had,  which  so  frequently  agitated 
lis  ia  this  state  of  our  existence. 

SONNET.— ImTATBD. 

Fabl«  and  dreams  I  feign  :  yel  though  but  verse 

The  dreams  and  fables  that  adorn  ihia  scroll, 
^ond  fool,  I  rave,  and  grieve  as  I  rehearse  j 

While  genuine  tears,  for  fancied  sorrows  rolL 
Perhaps  the  dear  delusion  of  my  art 

Is  wisdom ;  and  the  afiuted  mind. 
As  still  responding  to  each  ploiniire  part. 

With  love  and  rage,  a  ti-anquil  hour  c»»n  find. 
Ah !  not  alono  the  lender  rhymes  I  give 

Are  fictioiis ;  but  my  feara  and  hopes  I  deem 


Are  fables  all :  deliriously  I  live, 

And  life's  whole  course  Is  one  protracted  diaam. 
Eternal  power !  when  shall  I  wake  to  rest 

This  wearied  brain  on  Truth's  Immonal  breast  ? 

BICRAKDBOV. 

The  censure  which  the  Shakspeare  of  novelist!  haa 
incurred  fbrlhe  tedious  procrastination  and  the  minute  d»- 
taUs  of  his  fable ;  his  slow  unfolding  characters,  and  the 
slightest  gestures  of  his  personages,  is  extremely  unjust ; 
for  is  it  not  evident  that  we  could  not  have  hispeculiai* 
excellences  without  these  attendant  defects  ?  When  cha- 
racters are  very  fully  delmeated,  the  narrative  must  be 
suspeikded.  Whenever  the  narrative  is  rapkl,  which  so 
much  delights  superficial  readers,  the  characters  cannot  be 
very  minutely  featured ;  and  the  writer  who  aims  to  in- 
struct (as  Richardson  avowedly  did)  by  the  glow  and  elo 
auence  of  his  feelings,  must  oflen  sacrifice  to  this  his  local 
escriptions.  Richardson  himself  has  civen  us  the  prin- 
ciple that  guided  him  in  composing.  He  tells  us,  *  If  I 
give  speeches  and  conversations,  I  ought  to  give  them 

iustly ;  for  the  humoura  and  dtaraeteri  w  persons  cannot 
»e  known  unless  I  repeat  what  they  say,  and  their  manntr 
of  saying.' 

Foreign  critics  have  been  more  just  to  Richardson  than 
many  en  his  own  countrymen.  I  shall  notice  the  opinions 
of  three  celebrated  writers,  iyAlend>ert,  Rosseau,  and 
Diderot. 

D'Alembert  was  a  great  mathematician.  His  literary 
taste  was  extremely  cold ;  he  was  not  worthy  of  reading 
Richardson.  The  volumes,  if  he  ever  read  them,  must 
have  fallen  from  his  hands.  The  delicate  and  subtle  turn- 
ings, those  folds  of  the  human  heart,  which  require  so  nice 
a  touch,  was  a  problem  which  the  mathematician  cooU 
never  solve.  Tnere  is  no  other  demonstration  in  the  hu- 
man heart,  but  an  appeal  to  its  feelings ;  and  what  are  the 
calculating  feelings  (tf^an  arithmetician  of  tines  and  curves  ? 
He  therefore  declared  of  Richardson  that  *La  Natinre 
est  bonne  a  amiter,  mais  non  pas  jusqu'au  I'ennui.' 

But  thus  it  was  not  with  the  other  two  congenial  ge- 
niuses !  The  fervent  opinion  of  Rosseau  must  be  T»- 
miliar  to  the  reader ;  nut  Diderot,  in  his  eulogy  on 
Richardson,  exceeds  even  Rosseau  in  the  enthusiasm  of 
his  feelings.  I  extract  some  of  the  most  interesting 
passages. 

Of  Clarissa  he  says,  *  I  yet  remember  with  detight  the 
first  time  it  came  into  my  hands.  I  was  in  the  country. 
How  doliciously  was  I  affected  *  At  every  moment  I  saw 
my  happiness  abridged  by  a  page.  I  then  experienced  the 
same  sensations  those  feel  who  have  long  lived  with  one 
they  love,  and  are  on  the  point  of  separation.  At  the 
close  of  the  work  I  seemed  to  remain  deserted.' 

The  impassioned  Diderot  then  breaks  forth ;  <  O  Rich- 
ardson !  tnou  singular  genius  in  my  eyes!  thou  shalt  form 
my  reading  in  all  times.  If  forced  by  sharp  necessity,  my 
fncnd  falls  into  indigence :  if  the  mediocrity  of  my  for- 
tune is  not  sufficient  to  bestow  on  my  children  the  neces- 
sary cares  for  their  education,  I  will  sell  mv  books,— but 
thou  shalt  remain,  yes  thou  shalt  rest  in  the  same  eUm 
with  Moses,  Homer,  Euripides,  and  Sophocles,  to  be  read 
alternately. 

•  Oh  Richardson,  I  dare  pronounce  that  the  most  veri- 
table history  is  full  of  fictions,  and  thy  romances  are  full  of 
truths.  History  paints  some  individuals;  thou  paintest 
the  human  species.— History  attributes  to  some  individuals 
what  they  have  neither  said,  nor  done ;  all  that  thou  attri- 
butest  to  man  he  has  said  and  done.  History  embracea 
but  a  portion  of  duration,  a  pomt  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe ;  thou  hast  embraced  all  places  and  all  times.  The 
human  heart,  which  has  ever  been  and  ever  shall  be  the 
same,  is  the  model  thou  copiest.  If  we  were  severely  to 
criticise  the  best  historian,  would  he  maintain  his  ground  as 
thou  ?  In  this  point  of  view,  I  venture  to  say,  that  fire- 
quently  history  is  a  miserable  romance ;  and  romance,  •• 
thou  hast  composed  it,  is  a  good  history.  Painter  of  na- 
ture, thou  never  liest ! 

*  I  have  never  yet  met  with  a  person  who  shared  my  * 
thusiasm,  that  I  was  not  temptod  to  embrace,  and  to  pr 
him  in  my  arms ! 

« Richardson  is  no  more  1  His  loss  touches  me,  aa  if 
my  brother  was  no  more.  I  bore  him  in  my  heart  withgil 
having  seen  him,  and  knowing  him  but  by  *iw Jf.o™"'  "• 
has  not  had  all  the  reputation  he  merited.  Richardson ! 
if  living,  thy  merit  has  been  disputed ;  how  great  wilt  tfa<Mi 
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appear  to  our  chiblren's  chUdrMi,  when  they  riiall  Tiew 
Ihee  at  the  dutance  wo  now  new  Homer.  Theo  who 
wiO  dare  to  steal  a  line  from  thy  aobUme  works !  Thoa 
halt  had  more  admirera  amoogst  US  than  in  thine  own  ooun- 
irj,  and  at  this  I  rejoice !' 

It  is  probable  thai  toa  Frenchman  the  sfyje  of  Richard- 
son is  not  so  olnectionable  when  translated,  as  to  ourselves. 
I  think  mjaeU,  thiu  it  is  very  idiomatic  and  enersetic ; 
others  have  thought  differently.  The  misfOTtune  oT  Ricb- 
ardson  was,  that  he  was  uinkilful  in  the  art  of  writing, 
and  that  he  ooold  never  lay  the  pen  down  vdiile  his  inkhom 
supplied  it. 

He  was  delishted  by  his  own  works.  No  antbor  enjoyed 
so  much  the  bUss  oTeieessive  fondness.  I  heard  from  the 
lata  CharfcKte  Lennox,  the  anecdote  which  so  severely  re- 
primanded his  innocent  vanity,  which  Boswell  has  recorded. 
This  ladv  was  a  regular  visiter  at  Richardson's  house,  and 
she  could  scarcely  recdlect  one  visit  which  was  not  taxed 
by  our  author  reading  one  of  bis  voluminons  letters,  or 
two  or  three,  if  his  au£tor  was  quiet  and  firiendly. 

The  extreme  delij^t  which  he  felt  on  a  review  of  his  own 
works  the  works  themselves  witness.  Each  is  an  evidence 
of  what  some  will  deem  a  violent  fiteiary  vanity.  To 
Pamela  is  prefixed  a  letter  from  the  editor  (whom  we  know 
to  be  the  auCAor,)  coosbtlng  of  one  of  the  most  mimitely 
laboured  panegyrics  of  the  work  itseli^  that  ever  the  blindest 
idolatM'  of  some  ancient  dassie  paid  to  the  object  of  his 
phrenetic  imagination.  In  several  places  there,  be  con- 
trives to  repeat  the  strydng  parts  of  the  narrative,  mhkh 
display  the  fertility  of  his  hnaginatifm  to  ^reat  advantage. 
To  the  author's  own  edition  of  his  Ctancso  is  appended 
an  aiphabedeai  ammgemeni  of  the  aemtimetiU  dispersed 
throughout  the  work ;  and  such  was  the  fondness  that  dic- 
tated thn  voluminous  arrangement,  that  such  trivial  aphor- 
isms as,  'habits  are  not  easily  chaneed;'  *Men  are  known 
1^  thmr  companions,*  &c,  seem  alike  to  be  the  object  of 
indr  author's  admiration.  This  coUectkm  of  sentiments, 
said  indeed  to  have  been  sent  to  him  anonymously,  is  curi- 
ous and  useful,  and  shows  the  value  of  the  work,  b^  the 
extensive  grasp  of  that  mind  which  could  think  so  justly 
on  such  numerous  topics.  And  in  his  third  and  final  la- 
bour, to  each  volume  c€  Sir  €JkarU»  Gramdimm  is  not  only 
prefixed  a  complete  mdev,  with  as  much  exactness,  as  if  it 
were  a  History  of  Encland,  but  there  b  also  appended  a 
fitf  of  the  sMwies  and  allusions  in  the  volume ;  some  of 
which  do  not  exceed  three  or  four  in  nearly  as  many  hun- 
dred pages. 

Literary  history  does  not  record  a  more  singular  exam- 
ple  of  that  selMelight  which  an  author  has  felt  on  a  revi- 
sion of  his  works.  It  was  this  intense  pleasure  which  pro- 
duced his  votuminoos  labours.  It  must  be  confessed  there 
are  readers  deficient  in  that  sort  of  genius  which  makes  tbe 
mind  of  Richardson  so  fertile  and  prodigal. 

THKOLOOICAL  STYLE. 

In  the  present  volume  some  notice  has  been  taken  of  tbe 
attempts  to  recompose  the  Bible,  in  a  finical  afiected  style ; 
bat  the  broad  vulgar  colloquial  diction,  which  has  been 
used  by  our  theological  writeis,  is  less  tolerable  than  the 
qaaintnemof  Castalion  and  the  floridity  of  Pere  Berruyer. 
1  omitted  to  preservo  a  spedmen  in  its  proper  |dace. 

The  style  now  noticed  was  familiar  to,  and  long  dis- 
g^toed  the  writings  of,  our  divines ;  and  we  see  it  some- 
tnaes  still  employwi  by  some  of  a  certain  stamp.  Matthew 
Henry,  whose  Commentaries  are  well  known,  writes  in 
this  manner  on  Judaea  ix.— >*  We  are  here  XsAA  by  what 
nets  Abimeloch  got  tale  the  aaddle.'~^i3ioie  would  have 
dbisoaiad  of  making  such  %.feUom  as  be  king. — See  how  he 
has  vAmdled  them  into  the  choice.  He  hired  into  his  ser- 
vice the  seust  and  seowtdrdft  of  the  country.  Jotham  was 
nally  a Jfne  gaUkmnm. — ^The  Sechemites  that  set  Abime- 
loch  up,  were  the  first  to  tick  1dm  qf.  The  Sechemites  said 
all  the  Ul  they  could  of  him  in  their  teiU4a!k;  they  drmk 
Hsofrttttt  his  eoff/MSMft.— Wen,  OaaTs  interest  in  Sechem 
is  soon  at  an  end.    Esdt  ChuU  P 

Lancelot  Addbon,  by  the  vulgar  coarseness  of  his  style, 
forms  an  admirable  contrast  with  the  amenity  and  grace  of 
bis  sod's  Spectators.  He  tells  us,  In  his  voyage  to  Bar- 
buy,  that '  A  rabbin  once  told  him,  among  other  heinoua 
tiKf^t  that  be  did  not  expect  the  felidty  of  the  next  worU  on 
the  aficoanlofaoy  merits  but  his  own;  whoever  kept  the 
lawwoidd  arrive  at  the  bliss,  by  earning  iqmi  hie  own  ieg»,* 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  rabbin,  considering;  be 
could  not  consdsDtinusly  have  tbe  same  creed  as  Addison, 
" '  not  deliver  soy  very  *  heinous  stuff*,*  in  believing  that 
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other  people's  merits  have  nothing  to  do  with  oar  own;  and 
that  *  we  should  stand  on  our  own  legs  !*    But  this 
not  *  proper  words  in  proper  places !' 

iirrLi7CHCB  or  hames. 

What's  in  a  Name  ?    That  whkh  we  call  a  not. 
By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweeL 

Names,  by  an  involuntary  suggestion,  produce  an 
traordinary  illusion.    Favour  or  disappointmoBt  has  b 
often  conceded  as  the  nosie  of  the  claimant  has  affi»cled 
us ;  and  the  accidental  affinity  or  coincidence  of  a 
connected  with  ridicule  or  hatred,  with  pleasure  or  • 
gust,  has  operated  like  magic.    But  the  feci] 
with  this  subject  wiB  show  how  this  prejudice  has 
ed  out. 

Sterne  has  touched  on  this  unreasonable  prmwnsitT  of 
judging  by  nosier,  in  lus  humourous  account  or  the  mder 
Mr  Shandy's  system  of  christian  names.  And  Wilkea 
has  expressed,  in  BoswelPs  Ltfe  of  Johnson,  ail  the  iafin* 
once  of  Baptismal  names,  even  in  matten  of  poetry!  He 
said,  *  The  last  city  po«t  was  EOumah  Settle.  There  is 
eomelkmg  in  names,  which  one  cannot  help  feeling.  Kosr 
EOBtmah  Settle  sounds  so  queer,  who  can  expect  mndk 
from  thai  name?  We  should  have  no  hesitatioo  to  give  it 
for  John  Dryden  in  preference  to  JSOumeA  Settle,  from  the 
namee  only,  without  knowing  their  different  raeriis. 

A  lively  critic  noticing  some  American  poets  saj 
*  There  is  or  was  a  Mr  Dwight  who  wrote  a  poem 
shape  of  an  epic ;  and  his  bapttsmal  name  was  Timo^  f 
and  involuntarily  we  infer  the  sort  of  epic  that  a  TVsislly 
must  write.  Sterne  humoroudy  exhorts  all  god-fiithen 
not  *  to  Nicodemus  a  man  into  nothing !' 

There  is  more  truth  in  this  oboervation  than  some  may 
be  inclined  to  aDow;  and  that  it  affects  msnkind  strongly, 
all  ages  and  all  dimates  may  be  called  on  to  testily.  Even 
in  the  barbarous  age  of  Loub  XI,  they  fdt  a  delicacy  re- 
specting namee^  which  produced  an  ordinance  from  his 
majesty.  Tbe  king's  barber  was  named  Otuaer  le  DiMe^ 
At  first  the  king  allowed  him  to  get  rid  of  the  ofiensivo 
part  by  changing  it  to  le  Malin.  but  the  improvement  was 
not  happy,  and  for  a  third  time  be  was  called  Le  Mmnrnn, 
Even  this  did  not  answer  his  purpose ;  and  as  he  was  a 
great  racer  be  finally  bad  bis  maiesty's  ordinance  to  bo 
called  Le  Daim,  under  penalty  of  law  if  an^  one  dmidd 
call  him  Le  DiahU,  Le  Afo&i,  or  Le  MaetvaUj  Acooid* 
ing  to  Platina,  Serous  the  Second  was  the  first  pope  who 
changed  his  name  m  ascending  the  papal  throne ;  becaimo 
his  prc^r  name  was  Hog'e  tiumth,  very  unsmtaUo  with 
the  pomp  of  the  tiara.  The  andents  felt  the  same  festid^ 
ousoess ;  and  among  the  Romans,  those  who  were  called 
to  the  equestrian  order,  having  low  and  vul^r  names, 
were  new-named  on  the  occasioo,  lest  the  nrmerona 
should  disgrace  the  dignity. 

When  Sarbier.  a  French  wit,  was  chosen  for  the  pre- 
ceptor of  Colbert's  son,  he  felt  his  name  was  so  uncon- 
genial to  his  new  profession,  that  be  assumed  the  more 
splendid  one  of  jyAueour,  by  which  be  is  now  known. 
Madame  Onmex  had  married  a  person  named  SonAemaie, 
iMt  she  would  never  exchange  her  nobler  Spanish  name  to 
prefix  her  married  one  to  her  romances,  which  indicated 
too  much  of  meek  humility.  Ouex  fa  beggar)  is  a  Frendi 
writer  of  great  pomp  of  stvle,  but  be  lek  such  extrenw  deb> 
cacy  at  so  low  a  name,  tnat  to  give  some  authority  to  the 
splendour  of  his  diction,  he  assumed  the  naaw  of  his  estate : 
and  is  well  known  as  Babae.  A  French  poet  of  the  name 
ofTbeophile  Viaut,  finding  that  his  surname  pronoonoed 
like  veau  (calf)  exposed  him  to  the  infinite  jests  of  the 
minor  wits,  silently  dropped  it,  by  retainhig  the  more  poeti- 
cal  appdiation  of  Thnphile,  The  learned  Baillet  has 
collected  various  literary  artifices  employed  by  soone  whoi 
still  preserving  a  natural  attachment  to  the  manes  of  thar 
fethen,  yet  blushing  at  the  same  time  for  thdr  meanpesi^ 
have  in  their  Latin  works  attempted  to  obviate  the  ridicain 
which  they  provoked.  One  Gtmefcer  (lefuhanded)  boiw 
rowed  the  name  of  Seeoolaj  because  Scevola,  having  burnt 
his  right  nrm,  became  consequently  left.handed.  Thus 
also  on^  De  la  Bcrgne  (one-^ved)  called  htmseilf  5lira6o  ; 
De  CharpenHer  took  that  of /Uricras,*  De  Valet  transbu 
ed  hb  ServUiue;  and  an  unlucky  gentleman,  who  bore  thn 
name  of  De  bout  d^homme,  boldly  assumed  that  of  FimAm. 
Doret,  a  French  poet,  had  for  hb  real  name  DrsfMrnandii, 
which,  in  the  dblect  of  the  Limousins,  signifies  one  who 
dines  in  the  moraine:  that  b,  who  has  no  other  dinner 
than  his  breakfast.    Thb  degrading  name  h€  changed  t« 
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Doratf  ot  gilded,  a  nickname  which  one  of  hitf  ancestdrs 
had  borne  Tor  hiv  fair  tresses.  But  by  changing  his  nanUf 
his  feelings  were  not  .entirely  quieted,  for  unfortunately  his 
daughter  cherished  an  invincible  passion  for  a  learned  man, 
who  unluckily  was  named  Chtdu :  that  is,  a  shark,  or  olut- 
looous  as  a  shark.  Miss  Dimemandi  felt  naturally  a 
strong  attraction  for  a  goulu  ,*  and  in  spite  of  her  father's 
remonstrances,  she  once  more  renewed  his  sorrows  in  this 
alliance! 

There  are  unfortunate  names,  which  are  very  injurious 
to  the  cause  in  which  thry  are  engaged ;  for  instance,  the 
long  parliament  in  Cromwell's  time,  called  by  derision  the 
IZwnp,  was  headed  bv  one  Bardxmes,  a  leaincrseller.  It 
was  afterwards  callea  by  his  unlucky  name,  which  served 
to  heighten  the  ridicule  cast  over  it  by  the  nation. 

Formerly  a  custom  prevailed  with  learned  men  to 
change  their  names.  They  showed  at  once  their  con- 
tempt  for  vulgar  denominations  and  their  ingenious  erudi- 
tion. They  christened  themselves  with  Latin  and  Greek. 
This  disgubing  of  names  came,  at  If^ngth,  to  be  consider- 
ed to  have  a  political  tendency,  and  so  much  alarmed  Pope 
Paul  the  Second,  that  ho  imprisoned  several  persons  tor 
their  using  certain  aflfected  names,  and  some,  indeed, 
which  they  could  not  give  a  reason  why  they  assumed. 
Dedierhu  EratmuM  was  a  name  formed  out  of  his  family 
name  Gerard^  which  in  Dutch  signifies  amiable ;  or  Git  a 
off,  ASRD  natun»  He  first  changed  it  to  a  Latin  word  of 
■nuch  the  same  signification,  X>esi«fenic«,  which  afterwards 
he  refined  into  the  Greek  ErtumuSf  by  which  names  he 
is  now  known.  The  celebrated  Reuehiinf  which  in  Ger- 
man signifies  anuAef  considered  it  more  dignified  to  smoke 
in  Greek,  by  the  name  of  Capnio,  An  Italian  physician 
of  the  name  of  Senxa  MaUxta  prided  himself  as  much  on 
his  translating  it  into  the  Greek  jikaJda,  as  on  the  works 
whidi  he  published  under  that  name.  One  of  the  most 
amiable  or  the  reformers  was  originally  named  Hertx 
Schwarta  (black  earth,)  which  he  elegantly  turned  into 
the  Greek  name  of  Meumcthon.  The  vulgar  name  of  a 
creat  Italian  poet  was  TVoposso,  but  when  ibe  learned 
Gravina  resolved  to  devote  the  vouth  to  the  muses,  be 
gave  him  a  mellifluous  name,  which  they  havo  long  known 
and  cherished — Metaatario, 

Harsh  names  will  have,  in  spite  of  all  our  philosophy,  a 
painful  and  ludicrous  effect  on  oar  ears  and  our  associa^ 
tioos ;  it  is  vexatious  that  the  softness  of  delicious  vowels. 
or  the  niggedness  of  inexorable  consonants,  should  at  all 
be  connected  with  a  man's  happiness,  or  even  have  an  in- 
fluence on  his  fortune, 

The  actor  MockUn  was  soflened  down  by  taking  in  the 
first  and  last  syllables  of  the  name  of  MaeklaugMiny  as 
MaUoeh  was  polished  to  Mtdlet,  and  even  our  sublime 
Milton,  in  a  moment  of  humour  and  hatred  to  the  Scots, 
condescends  to  insinuate  that  their  barbarous  names 
are  symbolical  of  their  natures,— and  from  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Mae  CoUmUok,  he  expects  no  mercy.  Virgil, 
when  young,  formed  a  design  of^a  national  poem,  but  was 
soon  discouraged  from  proceeding,  merely  by  the  rough- 
ness and  asperity  of  the  old  Roman  names,  such  as  Deatu 
Mua  i  LfUMmo  ;  Vobiaa  Caudex.  The  same  thing  has 
happened  to  a  friend  who  began  an  Epic  on  the  subject  of 
Drake's  discoveries :  the  name  of  the  nero  oflcn  win  pro- 
duce a  ludicrous  effect,  but  one  of  the  most  unlucky  of  his 
chief  heroes  muait  be  Tliomaa  Doughty  !  Ono  of  Black- 
more's  chief  heroes  in  his  Alfred  is  named  Gunier;  a 
printer's  erratum  might  have  been  fatal  to  all  his  hero- 
ism ;  as  it  is,  he  makes  a  sorry  appearance.  Metastasio 
found  himself  in  the  samo  situation.  In  one  of  his  letters 
he  writes,  *  The  title  of  my  new  opera  is  II  Re  Pastor. 
The  diief  incident  is  the  restitution  of  the  kinfrdom  of 
Sidoo  to  the  lawful  heir ;  a  prince  wi(h  such  a  hypocon- 
driae  namef  that  he  would  havo  disgraced  the  title  page  cf 
any  piece :  who  would  have  been  able  to  bear  an  opera 
entitled  VAhdoiammo  7  I  have  contrived  to  name  him  as 
seldom  as  possible.'  So  true  is  it,  as  the  caustic  Boiieau 
exclaims  of  an  epic  poet  of  his  days,  who  had  shown  somo 
dexterity  in  cacophony,  when  he  choose  his  her(^^ 

O  le  plaisant  projet  d'un  Foete  Ig^norant 
Qui  de  tant  de  heros  va  choislr  Childebrand ; 
D*Qn  seul  nom  quelquefois  le  son  dur  et  bizarre 
Rend  un  iK>eme  entier,  ou  burlesque  ou  barbarro. 

Art  Poetique,  ClII,  v.  241. 

*  In  sQch  ft  crowd  the  Poet  were  to  blame 

1V>  choose  KinjT  Chilpcric  for  his  hero's  name.* 

Sir  W.  Soames. 


This  epic  poet  perceiving  the  town  joined  in  the  itevere 
raillery  of  the  poet,  published  a  lonf  defence  of  his  hero's 
name ;  but  toe  town  was  inexorable,  and  the  epic  poet 
afterwards  changed  Ckudebrand^e  name  to  Charlea  Mar* 
telf  which  probably  was  discovered  to  have  something 
more  humane.  Corneille's  Partkarite  was  an  unsuccess- 
ful tragedy,  and  Voltaire  deduces  its  ill  fortune  partly  from 
its  barbarous  name»y  such  as  Gaaribald  and  £dvige.  Vcrf- 
taire,  in  giving  the  fiames  of  the  founders  of  Helvetic  free- 
dom, says  the  difficulty  of  pronouncing  these  respectable 
names  is  injurious  to  their  celebrity  ;  they  are  Melektadf 
Stat^ffacher  and  Valiherfvrst. 

We  almost  hesitate  to  credit  what  we  know  to  be  true, 
that  the  length  or  the  ahortneaa  of  a  name  can  seriously  in- 
fluence the  mind.  But  history  records  many  facts  oi  this 
nature.  Some  nations  have  long  cherished  a  feeling  that 
there  is  a  certain  elevation  or  abasement  in  proper  names. 
Montaigne  on  this  subject  says,  *  A  sentleman,  one  of  ray 
neighbours,  in  overvaluing  the  excellencies  of  old  times, 
never  omitted  noticing  the  pride  and  maffnifi<:ence  of  the 
namea  of  the  nobility  of  tnose  days !  Don  GruiMdam^ 
Quadraganf  Argenlan^  when  fully  soynded,  were  evident* 
ly  men  of  another  stamp  than  Peter,  Oilea,  and  Mickd,* 
What  could  be  hoped  for  from  the  names  of  Ebenexer, 
Malachi,  and  Metbusalem  ?  The  Spaniards  have  long 
been  known  for  cherishing  a  passion  for  dignified  names, 
and  are  marvellously  affected  by  long  and  voluminous 
ones ;  to  enlarge  them  they  often  add  tne  places  of  their 
residence.  We  ourselves  seem  aflected  by  triple  names , 
and  the  authors  of  certain  periodical  pubhcations  always 
assume  for  their  fion  de  guerre  a  triple  name,  which  doubt* 
less  raises  them  much  higher  in  their  readers'  esteem  than 
a  mere  christian  and  sumtune.  Many  Spaniards  have 
nven  themselves  namea  from  some  remarkable  incident  in 
tneir  lives.  One  took  the  name  of  the  Royal  Transpwl 
for  having  conducted  the  Infsnta  in  Italy.  Orendayes 
added  de  la  Paz,  for  having  signed  the  peace  in  17x6. 
Navarro,  af\er  a  naval  battle  oflT Toulon,  added  la  Vittoria, 
though  he  had  remained  in  safety  at  Cadiz  while  the  Frendi 
Admiral  Le  Court  had  fought  the  battle,  which  was  en- 
tirely in  favour  of  the  English.  A  favourite  of  the  King  of 
Spam,  a  great  genius,  and  the  friend  of  Farinelli,  who  bad 
sprung  from  a  very  obscure  origin,  to  express  his  contempt 
of  these  empty  and  haughty  namea,  assumed,  when  called 
to  the  administration,  that  of  the  Marquis  of  La  JSnaen» 
ada  (nothing  in  himself.) 

But  the  influence  of  long  namea  is  of  very  ancient  stand* 
ing.  Lucian  notices  one  Simon,  who  coming  to  a  great 
fortune  aggrandised  his  name  to  Smonidea,  Diocurian 
had  once  been  plain  Diodea  before  he  was  Emperor. 
When  Bruna  'became  Q,ueen  of  France,  it  was  thouriit 
proper  to  convey  some  of  the  regal  pomp  in  her  name  l>y 
calling  her  BrtmekauU, 

The  Spaniards  then  must  feel  a  most  singular  contempt 
for  a  very  ahort  name,  and  on  this  subject  Fuller  has  re- 
corded a  pleasant  fact.  An  opulent  citizen  of  the  name  of 
John  Cuta  (what  name  can  be  more  unluckily  short?)  was 
ordered  by  Elizabeth  to  receive  the  Spanish  Arobaasador ; 
but  the  latter  complained  grievously,  and  thought  he  was 
disparaged  by  the  ahartneaa  of  his  name.  He  imagined 
that  a  man  bearing  a  monoajrllabie  name  could  never,  in 
the  great  alphabet  of  civil  lite,  have  performed  any  thing 
great  or  honourable  ;  but  when  he  found  that  honest  Jekn 
Cuta  displayed  a  hospitality  which  had  nothing  monosylla- 
bic in  it,  he  groaned  only  at  the  utterance  of  too  noifis  of 
his  host. 

There  are  namea  indeed,  which  in  the  social  circle  will 
in  spite  of  all  due  gravity  awaken  a  harmless  smile,  and 
Shenstone  solemnly  thanked  God  that  his  name  was  not 
liable  to  a  pun.  There  are  some  names  which  excite  hor- 
ror, such  as  Mr  Stab-back ;  others  contempt,  as  Mr  Two- 
penny :  and  others  of  vulgar  or  absurd  signification,  sub- 
ject too  often  to  the  insolence  of  domestic  witlings,  which 
occasions  irritation  even  in  the  minds  of  worthy,  but  su& 
ferinir,  men. 

There  is  an  association  of  pleasing  ideas  with  certain 
namea ;  and  in  the  literary  world  they  produce  a  fine  ef^ 
feet.  Bloon{field  is  a  name  apt  and  fortunate  for  that 
rustic  bard ;  as  Flarian  seems  to  describe  his  sweet  and 
flowery  style.  Dr  Parr  derived  his  first  accjuaintance  with 
the  late  Mr  Homer  from  the  aptness  of  his  name,  asso- 
ciating with  his  pursuits.  Our  writers  of  Romancea  and 
Novels  are  initiated  into  all  the  arcana  of  namea,  which 
costs  them  many  painful  inventions.  It  is  recorded  of  one 
of  the  old  Spanish  writers  of  romance,  that  he  was  for 
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many  dayi  at  aloM  to  coina  fit  name  for  one  of  his  giants ; 
h«  mshed  to  hammer  out  one  e<}aal  in  magnitude  to  the 
person  he  conceived  in  imaginauon ;  and  in  the  haugh^ 
and  lofty  name  of  TraqueUmtos,  he  thought  he  had  su^ 
ceeded.      Richardson,  the  great  father  of  our  noTeUsta, 

Sipears  to  have  considered  the  name  of  Sir  CharUa 
randimmt  as  pafeet  as  hia  character,  for  his  Heroine 
vrrites,  *  You  know  his  tuMe  name,  my  Lucy.'  He  felt 
the  same  for  his  CUmentinOf  for  Miss  Byron  writes,  *  Ah, 
Lucy,  what  a  pretty  name  is  Ciemeniina'P  We  experience 
a  certain  tenderness  for  natfut,  and  persons  of  renued  im- 
aginations arc  fond  to  give  affectionate  or  lively  epithets  to 
tlungs  and  persons  thev  love.  Petrarch  would  call  one 
frieml  LemUf  and  anotner  SoenOeB,  as  descriptive  of  their 
character.  In  more  ancient  times,  in  our  own  country, 
the  ladies  appear  to  have  been  equally  sensiUe  to  poetical 
or  elegant  nametf  such  as  AKeiaf  Ce»cia,  Diana,  Helena, 
S^  a  curious  point  amply  proved  by  Mr  Chalmers,  in  his 
Apologr  for  the  Believers  m  the  Shakspearo  Papers,  p. 
178.  Bpenser,  the  poet,  gave  to  his  two  sons  two  namea 
of  tliis  kmd ;  he  called  one  SUvanua,  from  the  woody  Kil- 
cdman,  his  estate ;  and  the  other  Peregrine,  from  his  hav- 
ing been  bom  in  a  strange  place,  and  his  mother  then 
travelling.  The  fair  Eloisa  gave  the  whimsical  name  of 
jiMrolaUiu  to  her  boy ;  it  bore  some  reference  to  the  slars, 
as  her  own  to  the  suin. 

Whether  this  name  of  AitniabuM  had  any  scientific  in- 
fluence over  the  s<hi,  I  know  not ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that 
whimsical  names  may  have  a  great  influence  over  our  cha- 
racters. The  practice  of  romantic  names  among  persons 
even  of  the  lowest  orders  of  society,  has  become  a  very 
fenerai  evil,  and  doubtless  many  unfortunate  beauties,  of 
the  names  of  Clarissa  and  Eloim,  miehi  have  escaped 
under  the  less  dangerous  appellatives  of  MHizaheth  or  2>e6o- 
rah,  I  know  a  person  who  has  not  passed  his  life  without 
some 'inconvenience  firom  his  name,  mean  talents  and  vio 
lent  passions  not  according  with  AnUndua  :  and  a  certain 
writer  of  verses,  seldom  sober,  might  have  been  no  versi- 
fier, and  less  a  lover  of  the  true  Falemian,  had  it  not  been 
for  his  namesake  of  Horace^  The  Americans  by  assu- 
ming iZomoift  names,  produce  some  ludicrous  associations. 
Ramuba  Riggs,  is  the  name  of  a  performer,  and  Junitu 
Brubu  Booth  of  a  stroller !  There  was,  however,  more 
sense  when  the  Foundling  Hospital  was  first  instituted,  in 
baptising  the  most  robust  boys,  designed  for  the  sea-service 
by  the  names  of  Drake,  Korris,  or  Blake,  afler  our  fa- 
mous Admirals. 

It  is  no  trifling  misfivtune  in  life  to  bear  an  illustrious 
name ;  and  in  an  author  it  is  peculiarly  severe.  A  His* 
tory  now  by  a  Mr  Home,  or  a  poem  bv  a  Mr  Pope,  wouU 
be  examined  by  different  eyes  than  bad  they  borne  any 
other  name.  The  relative  of  a  great  authur  should  eiH 
deavoor  not  to  be  an  author.  Thomas  Comeiile  had  the 
onlbrtunate  honour  of  being  brother  to  a  great  poet,  and 
his  own  merits  have  been  considerably  injured  by  the  in- 
voluntary comparison.  The  son  of  Racine  has  written 
with  an  amenity  not  unworthy  of  his  celebrated  father ; 
amiable  and  candid,  he  had  his  portrait  painted,  with  the 
works  of  his  father  *n  his  hand,  and  his  eye  fixed  <m  this 
verse  from  Phaedra, 

<  Et  moi,  file  Inconno  !  d*un  si  glorieux  Pere  !* 

But  even  bis  modesty  mily  served  to  whet  the  dart  of 
Epigram.  It  was  once  bitterly  said  of  the  son  <^an  emi- 
■SBC  literary  diaracter : 

*  He  tries  to  write  because  his  father  wrk. 
And  shows  himself  a  bastard  by  his  wh.* 

Amongst  some  of  the  disagreeable  consequences  attend- 
ing some  names,  is,  when  they  are  unfortunately  adapted 
to  an  uncommon  riiyme ;  but,  indeed,  how  can  any  man 
defend  himself  from  this  malicious  ingenuity  of  wit  ?  /Vr- 
fH,  one  of  those  unfortunate  victims  to  Boileau's  verse,  is 
said  not  to  have  been  deficient  in  the  decorum  of  his  man- 
ners, and  be  com|dained  that  he  was  represented  as  a 
drunkard,  merely  because  his  name  rhymed  to  Caharet. 
Murphy,  no  doubt,  studied  hard,  and  felicitated  himself  in 
his  literary  quarrel  wiih  Dr  FYmklin,  the  poet  snd  critical 
reviewer,  bjr  adopting  the  singular  rhyme  of  *  Envy  rank- 
fing*  to  his  rival's  and  critic's  name. 

Superstition  lias  interfered  even  in  the  cAotce  of  name», 
and  tfiis  solemn  folly  has  received  the  name  of  a  science, 
cafled  Onomantia;  of  which  the  superstitious  ancients  dis* 
covered  a  hundred  foolish  mvsteries.  They  cast  up  the 
numeral  letters  of  nom^,  and  Achilles  was  therefore  fated 
to  vanquish  Herior,  from  the  numeral  letters  in  his  name 


amounting  to  a  higher  number  than  his  rival's.  Tbej 
made  many  whimsical  divisions  and  subdrvisions  of  namws, 
to  prove  them  lucky  or  unlucky.  But  these  felliea  are  not 
those  that  I  am  now  treating  on.  Some  names  have  beca 
considered  as  more  auspicious  than  others.  Cicero  in- 
forms us  that  when  the  Romans  raised  troopCf  they  wer» 
anxious  that  the  name  of  the  first  addier  who  enlisted 
should  be  one  of  good  augury.  When  the  censors  nuoK 
bered  the  citizens,  they  alwavs  begun  by  a  fortunate  name, 
such  as  Salviua  Videnut,  A  person  <»*  the  name  of  iZe- 
giUianue  was  chosen  emperor,  merely  from  the  royal  soimd 
of  his  name,  and  Jovian  was  elected  because  bis  name 
approached  nearest  to  the  beloved  one  of  the  philosophic 
JuHan,  This  fanciful  superstition  was  even  carried  so  fiv 
that  some  were  considerCMd  as  Auspicious,  and  c^ers  as 
unfortunate.  The  superstitious  belief  in  oaupfcioiis  aaaies 
was  ao  strong,  that  Caesar,  in  his  African  expedition,  gave 
a  command  to  an  obscure  and  distant  relative  of  the  Scip> 
ios,  to  please  the  popular  prejudice  that  the  Scipios  were 
invincible  in  Africa.  Suetomus  observes  that  all  those  of 
the  fanuly  of  Caesar  who  bore  the  surname  of  Caius  per- 
ished by  the  sword.  The  Emperor  Severus  consoled 
hims«»lf  for  the  licentious  life  of  his  Empress  Juiia,  from  the 
fatality  attending  those  of  her  name.  This  strange  prajo- 
dice  of  lucky  uid  unlucky  names  prevailed  in  modem 
Europe ;  the  successor  of*^  Adrian  YI,  (as  Guicaardim 
tells  us)  wished  to  preserve  his  own  name  on  the  papal 
throne ;  but  he  gave  up  the  wish  when  the  conclave  of 
cardinals  used  the  powerful  argument  that  all  the  popes 
who  had  preserved  their  own  naunes  had  died  in  the  nnl 
year  d[  their  pontificates.  Cardinal  Marcel  Cervin,  who 
preserved  his  name  when  elected  pope,  died  on  the  twei^ 
tieth  day  of  his  pontificate,  and  thus  confirmed  thb  super- 
stitious opinion.  La  Moite  le  Vayer  gravelv  asserts  that 
all  the  Q,ueens  of  Naples  of  the  name  of  Joan,  and  the 
Kings  of  Scotland  of  the  name  ofJunee,  have  been  unfoaw 
tunate,  and  we  have  formal  treatises  of  the  fatality  of  cfafia- 
tian  names. 

It  is  a  vulgar  notion  that  every  female  of  the  name  ef 
Agne*  is  fated  to  become  mad.  Every  nation  has  eoaw 
names  labouring  with  this  popular  prejudice.  Herrera, 
the  Spanish  historian,  records  an  anecdote  in  which  the 
choice  of  a  queen  entirely  arose  from  her  fuone.  When 
two  French  ambassadors  negotiated  a  marriage  betweea 
one  of  the  Spanish  mincesses  and  Louis  VUI,  the  naaiaa 
of  the  royal  females  Urraca  and  Blanche.  The  fonner  was 
the  elder  and  the  more  beautiful,  and  intended  by  the 
Spanish  court  for  the  French  monarch ;  but  they  resiilute- 
ly  preferred  Blanche,  observing  that  the  name  of  Urraea 
would  never  do !  and  for  the  sake  of  a  more  mellifluoaa 
sound,  they  carried  off,  exulting  in  their  own  diacemhig 
ears,  the  happier  nnmed,  but  less  beautiful  princess. 

There  are  namrt  indeed  which  nn  painful  to  the  feel 
ings,  from  the  associaiions  of  our  passions.  I  hare  seem 
the  christian  name  of  a  gentleman,the  victim  to  the  caprice 
of  his  godfather,  who  is  called  Bhul  ne  Croi//3f,-— wnkh, 
were  he  designed  for  a  bishop,  must  irritate  religious  feel- 
ings. I  am  not  surprised  that  one  of  the  Spanish  aiu»> 
archs  refused  to  employ  a  sound  Catholic  for  his  eecretaiy, 
because  his  name  {Mariin  Ijutero)  had  an  affinity  to  the 
name  of  the  reformer.  Mr  Rose  has  recently  infonned  as 
that  an  architect  called  Malaeame,  who  I  believe,  had 
nothing  against  htm  but  his  name^  was  lately  deprived  of 
his  place  as  principal  architect  by  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment. Let  us  hope  not  for  his  unlucky  name !  though 
that  government,  according  to  Mr  Rose,  acts  on  caprv 
cious  principles  !  The  fondness  which  some  have  felt  to 
perpetuate  their  nafnes,when  their  race  has  fallen  extioct,ii 
well  known ;  and  a  fortune  has  then  been  bestowed  for  a 
change  d*  name ;  but  the  affection  for  names  has  gone  eves 
further.  A  timilitude  of  name*,  Camden  observes,  *  dolh 
kindle  sparits  of  love  and  liking  among  mere  strangers.'  I 
have  observed  the  great  pleasure  of  persons  with  uncoaa- 
mon  names,  meeting  with  another  ot  the  same  name ;  an 
instant  relationship  appears  to  lake  place,  and  frequent^ 
fortunes  have  been  bequeathed  for  nameaaike.  An  onup 
mental  manufacturer  who  bears  a  name  which  he  supposes 
to  be  veiT  uncommon,  having  executed  an  order  of  a  geo* 
tleman  of  the  some  name,  refused  to  send  his  hill,  never 
having  met  with  the  like,  preferring  the  honour  of 
him  for  nomesoike. 

Among  the  Greeks  and  the  Roroanfi,beautiful  and  sii 
cant  name<:  were  studied.  The  sublime  Plato  himself  haa 
noticed  the  present  topic,— his  visionary  ear  was  sensible 
to  iho  delirarv  of  a  namf,  and  hi«  exaftfd  fsncv  was  di^ 
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boated  with  htemt^td  fiame»,  as  well  as  evenr  other  tp^ 
oea  ofbeauhr.  Id  hi«  Cratyllua  be  is  soficttous,  that 
pmooa  ahould  bavo  happy,  harmonious,  and  attraciive 
namu.  According  Co  Aiuus  Gellus,  the  Aihduians  enac- 
tea  by  a  public  decree,  dial  no  slave  should  ever  bear  the 
consecrated  names  of  their  two  youthful  patriots,  Uarmo- 
dius  and  Aristogiton ;  names  which  had  been  devoted  to 
tna  liberties  of  their  country  ,they  considered  would  be  con- 
taminated by  servitude.  The  ancient  Romans,  decreed 
that  the  surname  of  infamous  patricians  should  not  be 
borne  by  any  other  patrician  of  that  family,  that  their  very 
names  might  be  degraded  and  expire  with  them.  Eutro- 
p.us  gives  a  pleasing  proof  of  national  friendships  being^e- 
roented  by  a  name  ;  by  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the  Ro> 
mans  and  the  Sabines  they  agree  to  melt  the  two  nations 
into  one  mass,  that  they  should  bear  their  names  conjoint* 
ly ;  the  Roman  should  add  his  to  the  Sabine,  and  the  Sa^ 
toke  take  a  Roman  name. 

The  ancients  named  both  persons  and  tilings  from  some 
event,  or  other  circumstance,  connected  with  the  object 
Ihey  were  to  name.  Chance,  fancy,  superstition,  fond- 
ness, aiul  piety  have  invented  nanwa.  It  was  a  common 
and  whimsical  custom  among  the  ancients  (observes  Lar^ 
cher)  to  give  as  nickfuana^  the  UtUn  of  the  aJphabet.^- 
Thus  a  lame  eirl  was  called  Lambda^  on  account  of  the 
resemblance  which  her  lameness  made  her  bear  to  the 
letter  A,  or  lambda !  JEaop  was  called  Theta  by  his 
roaster,  from  his  superior  acuteness.  Another  was  called 
Betaf  firom  his  love  of  beet.  It  was  thus  Scarron,  with 
infinite  good  temper,  alluded  to  his  zig-zag  body,  by  com- 
paring himself  to  the  letters  s  or  z. 

The  learned  Calmet  also  notices  amonff  the  Hebrew, 
nicknames,  and  names  of  raillery  taken  from  defects  of 
body,  or  mind,  Slc.  One  is  called  Nabal  or /oo/ ,*  another 
Hamor  the  Au ;  Ua<;ab  the  Graa^utpper,  &c.  Women 
had  frequently  the  names  of  animals ;  as  Deborah  the  Bee ; 
Rachel  the  Sheep.  Others  from  their  nature  or  other 
Qualifications ;  as  Tamar  tho  Palnt^ree ;  Hadassa  the 
MjfrtU;  Sarah  the  Princeu;  Hannah  the  Oradou$. — 
The  Indians  of  North  America  employ  sublime  and  pic- 
turesque names;  such  are  the  Great  Eagle— the  Partridge 
— Dawn  of  the  Day!— <xreat  swift  arrow — ^Path-opener! 
—Sun-bright ! 

THC   JBWS  or  YORK, 

Among  the  most  interesting  passages  of  history  are 
those  in  which  we  contemplate  an  opprrssed,  yet  sublime 
spirit,  agitate  1  by  the  coonict  of  two  terrific  passions :  im- 
pUcable  hatred  attempting  a  resolute  vengeance,  while 
that  vengeance,  thouzn  impotent,  with  dignified  and  si- 
lent horror,  sinks  into  llie  last  expression  of  despair.  In 
a  degenerate  nation,  we  may,  on  such  rare  occasions,  dis- 
cover among  them  a  spirit  superior  to  its  companions  and 
its  fortune. 

In  the  ancient  and  modem  history  of  tho  Jews,  wo  may 
find  two  kindred  examples.  I  refer  the  reader  for  the 
more  ancient  narrative,  to  the  second  book  of  the  Macca- 
bees, chap,  xiv,  V.  37.  No  feeble  and  unaffecting  painting 
is  presented  in  the  simplicity  of  the  original :  I  proceed  to 
relate  the  narrative  of  tne  Jews  of  York. 

When  Richard  I  ascended  the  throne,thc  Jews,  to  con- 
ciliate the  royal  protection,  broufht  their  tributes.  Many 
had  hastened  from  remote  parts  gJ*  England,  and  appearing 
at  Westminister,  the  court  and  the  mob  imagined  that  they 
had  leagued  to  bewitch  his  majesty.  An  edict  was  issued 
to  forbid  their  presence  at  tne  coronation ;  but  several, 
whose  curiosity  was  greater  than  their  prudence,  conceiv- 
ed that  they  might  pass  unobserved  among  the  crowd,  and 
venture  to  insinuate  themselves  into  the  aobey.  Probably 
their  voice  and  their  visage  alike  betrayed  them  for  they 
were  sooo  discovered  ;  they  flew  diversely  in  peat  con- 
sternation, while  many  were  dragged  out  with  little  remains 
of  life. 

A  rumour  spread  rapidly  through  the  city, that  in  honour 
of  the  festival,  the  Jews  were  toM  massacred.  The  popu- 
lace, at  once  eager  of  royalty  and  riot,  pillaged  and  ournt 
their  houses,  and  murdered  the  devoted  Jews.  Benedict, 
a  Jew  of  York,  to  save  his  life,  received  baptism  ;  and 
returning  to  that  city,  to  his  friend  Jocenus,  the  most 
opulent  of  the  Jews,  died  of  his  wounds).  Jocenus  and 
his  servants  narrated  the  late  tragic  circumstances  to  their 
nfttghbour8,but  where  they  hoped  to  move  sympathy,  they 
excited  rage.  The  people  at  York  soon  gathered  to  im- 
itate the  people  at  London ;  and  their  first  assault  was  on 
the  botise  of  the  late  Benedict,which  having  some  strength 


and  magnitude,eontained  his  family  and  friends,who  found 
their  graves  in  its  ruins.  The  alarmrd  Jews  hastened  to 
Jocenus,  who  conducted  them  (o  the  governor  of  Yoric 
Castle,  and  prevailed  on  him  to  afford  them  an  asylum 
for  their  persons  and  effects.  In  the  meanwhile  their 
habitations  were  levelled,  and  the  owners  murdered ;  ex- 
cept a  few  unresisting  beings,  who  unmanly  in  sustaining 
honour,  were  adapted  to  receive  baptism. 

The  castle  had  sufficient  strength  for  their  defence ;  but 
a  suspicion  arising  that  the  governor,  who  oflen  went  out, 
intended  to  betray  them,  they  one  day  refused  him  en- 
trance. He  complained  to  the  sheriffof  the  county,  and 
the  chiefs  of  the  violent  party,  who  stood  deeply  indebted 
to  the  Jews,  uniting  with  him,  orders  were  issued  to  attack 
the  castle.  The  cruel  multitude  united  with  tho  soldiery 
felt  such  a  desire  of  slaughtering  those  they  intended  to 
despoil,  that  the  sheriff,  repenting  of  the  order,  revoked  it, 
but  in  vain;  fanaticism  and  robbery  once  set  loose  urill 
satiate  their  appentency  for  blood  and  plunder.  They 
solicited  the  aid  of  the  superior  citizens,  who  perhaps  not 
owing  quite  so  much  money  to  the  Jews,  humanely  refused 
it ;  but  having  addressed  the  clergy  (the  barbarous  clergy 
of  those  days)  were  by  them  animated,  conducted,  and 
blest. 

The  leader  of  this  rabble  was  a  canon  reeular,  whose 
zeal  was  so  fervent,  that  he  stood  by  them  in  nis  surplice, 
which  -he  considered  as  a  coat  of  mail,  and  reiteratedly  ex^ 
claimed,  *  Destroy  the  enemies  of  Jesus.'  This  spiritual 
laconism  invigorated  the  arm  of  men,  who  perhaps  wanted 
no  other  stimulative  than  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  im- 
mense property  of  the  bcsiesed.  It  is  related  of  Uiis  canon, 
that  every  morning  before  lie  went  to  assist  in  battering 
the  walls,  he  swallowed  a  consecrated  wafer.  One  day 
having  approached  too  near,  defended  as  he  conceived  by 
his  surplice,  this  church  miUtant  was  crushed  by  a  heavy 
fracment  of  the  wall,  rolled  from  the  battlement. 

But  the  aridity  of  certain  plunder  prevailed  over  any  re- 
flection, which,  on  another  occasion,  the  loss  of  so  pious  a 
leader  might  have  raised.  Their  attacks  continued ;  till 
at  length  the  Jews  perceived  they  could  hold  out  no  Icmger, 
and  a  council  was  called,  to  consider  what  remained  to  be 
done  in  tJfie  extremity  of  danger. 

Among  the  Jews,  their  elder  Rabbin  wns  most  respected. 
It  has  been  customary  with  this  people  to  invite  for  this 
place  some  foreigner,  renowned  among  them  for  the  depth 
of  his  learning,  and  the  sanctity  of  his  manners.  At  tnis 
time  the  Hahamf  or  elder  Rabbin,  was  a  foreigner  who  had 
been  sent  over  to  instruct  them  in  their  laws,  and  was  a 
person,  as  we  shall  observe  of  no  ordinary  qualifications. 
When  the  Jewish  council  was  assembled,  the  Haham 
rose,  and  addressed  them  in  this  manner — *  Men  of  Israel! 
the  God  of  our  ancestors  is  omnicient,  and  there  is  no  one 
who  can  say  why  doest  thou  this?  This  day  he  commands 
us  to  die  for  his  law  ;  for  that  law  which  we  have  cherish- 
ed from  the  first  hour  it  was  given,  which  we  have  pre- 
served pure  throughout  our  captivity  in  all  nations,  and 
which  for  the  many  consolations  it  has  given  us,  and  the 
eternal  hope  it  communicates,  can  we  do  less  than  die  ? 
Posterity  shall  behold  this  book  of  truth,  sealed  with  our 
blood;  and  our  death,  while  it  displays  our  sincerity, 
shall  impart  confidence  to  the  wanderer  of  Israel.  Death 
is  before  our  eyes ;  and  we  have  only  to  choose  an  honoura- 
ble and  easy  one.  If  we  fall  into  the  hands  of  our  enemies, 
which  you  know  we  cannot  escape,  our  death  will  be  igno- 
minious and  cruel ;  for  these  Cnristians,  who  picture  the 
spirit  of  God  in  a  dove,  and  confide  in  the  meek  Jesus,  are 
athirst  for  our  Mood,  and  prowl  around  the  castle  like 
wolves.  It  is,  therefore,  my  adrice  that  we  dude  their 
tortures ;  that  we  ourselves  should  be  our  own  execu- 
tioners and  that  we  voluntarily  surrender  our  lives  to  our 
Creator.  We  trace  the  invisible  Jehovah  in  his  acts ;  God 
seems  to  call  for  us,  but  let  us  not  be  unworthy  of  that  call. 
Suicide,  on  occasions  like  the  present,  is  both  rational  and 
lawful ;  many  examples  are  not  wanting  among  our  fore- 
fathers ;  as  I  advise  men  of  Israel  I  they  have  acted  on 
similar  occasions.'  Having  said  this,  the  old  roan  sal 
down  and  wept. 

The  assembly  was  divided  in  their  opinions.  Men  of 
fortitude  applauded  its  wisdom,  but  the  pussillanimotts 
murmured  that  it  was  a  dreadful  council. 

Again  the  Rabbin  rose,  and  spoke  these  few  words  in  a 
firm  and  decisive  tone.  *  My  cnildren ;  since  we  are  not 
unanimous  in  our  opinions,  let  those  who  do  not  approvo 
of  my  advice  depart  from  this  assembly !'— Some  departed, 
bir  tie  greater  number  attached  iheroaclves  to  lluir  vcne- 
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nble  priest.  They  now  employed  theimaWes  in  oonsum- 
ing  their  valoaUes  by  6re ;  and  everr  man/earful  of  trust- 
ing to  the  timid  and  irresolute  hand  of  the  women,  first 
destroyed  his  wife  and  children,  and  then  himself.  Jocenus 
and  iho  Rabbin  alone  remained.  Their  life  was  protract* 
•d  to  the  last,  that  they  might  see  CTery  thins  performed, 
according  to  their  orders.  Jocenus,  being  the  chief  Jew, 
was  distinguished  by  the  last  mark  of  human  respect,  in 
receiving  his  death  from  the  consecrated  hand  of  the  aged 
Rabbin,  who  immediately  after  performed  the  melancholy 
duty  on  himself. 

All  this  was  transacted  in  the  depth  of  the  night.  In 
the  monung  the  walls  of  the  castle  were  seen  wrapt  in 
flames,and  only  a  few  miserable  and pusi.lanimous  beings, 
unworthy  of  the  sword,  were  viewed  on  the  battlements, 
pointing  to  their  extinct  brethren.  When  they  opened  the 
gates  oT  the  castle,  these  men  verified  the  prediction  of 
their  latA  Rabbin ;  for  the  multitude,  bursting  through  the 
flolitaiy  courts,  found  themselves  deuaoded  « their  hopes, 
and  in  a  moment  avenged  themselves  on  the  feeble  wretch- 
es, who  knew  not  to  die  with  honour. 

Sudi  is  the  narraiire  of  the  Jews  of  York,  of  whom  the 
historian  can  only  cursorily  observe,  that  five  hundred 
destroyed  themselves ;  but  it  b  the  philosopher  who  in- 
quires into  the  causes,  and  the  manner  of  these  slorious 
suicides.  These  are  histories  which  meet  only  Uie  eye 
of  few,  yet  they  are  of  infinitely  more  advantage  than 
those  which  are  read  by  every  one.  We  instruct  our- 
selves in  meditating  on  these  scenes  of  heroic  cxer< 
tion  ;  and  if  bv  such  histories  we  make  but  a  slow  pro- 
gress in  chronology,  our  heart  is  however  expanded  with 
sentiment. 

I  admire  not  the  stoicism  of  Cato  more  than  the  forti- 
tude of  the  Rabbin ;  or  rather  we  should  applaud  that  of 
the  Rabbin  much  more  ;  for  Cato  was  familiar  with  the 
animating  visions  of  Plato,and  was  the  associate  of  Cicero 
and  of  Conar.  The  Rabbin  had  probably  read  only  the 
«  Pentateuch,  and  mingled  with  companions  of  mean  occu- 
'  pations,  and  meaner  minds.  Cato  vras  accustomed  to  the 
grandeur  of  the  mistress  of  the  universe,  and  the  Rabbin 
to  the  littleness  of  a  provincial  town.  Mvn,  like  pictures, 
may  be  placed  in  an  obscure  and  unfavourable  light ;  but 
the  finest  picture,  in  the  unilluminated  comer,  sttlT  retains 
the  design  and  colourins  of  the  master.  My  Rabbin  is  a 
companion  for  Cato.    His  history  is  a  tale, 

*  Which  Cato's  self  had  not  di&lainM  to  hear.* 

THE  sovsRciGirrr  or  the  scaa. 

The  sovereignty  of  the  seas,  which  foreigners  dispute 
with  us,  is  as  much  a  conquest  as  any  one  obtained  (m  land ; 
it  is  gained  aud  preserved  by  our  cannon,and  the  French, 
who,  for  ag€9  past,  exclaim  against  what  they  call  our  ty- 
ranny, are  only  huidered  from  becoming  themselves  uni- 
versal tyrants  over  laud  and  sea,  by  that  sovereignty  of 
the  seas  without  which  Great  Britain  would  cease  to  exist. 

In  the  late  memoir  of  the  French  Institute,!  read  a  bitter 
philppic  against  this  sovereignty,  and  a  notice  adapted  to 
the  writer's  purpose  of  two  great  works :  the  one  by  Sel- 
den^  and  the  other  by  Grotius,  on  this  subject.  The  fol- 
lowms  is  the  historical  anecdote  useful  to  revive. 

In  1634  a  dispute  arose  between  the  English  and  Dutch 
concerning  the  hemng-fishery  upon  the  British  coast.— 
The  French  and  Dutch  had  always  persevered  in  declar- 
ing that  the  seas  were  perfectly  tree ;  and  grounded  their 
reasons  on  a  work  of  Hugo  Grotius. 

So  early  as  in  1609  die  great  Grotius  had  published 
his  treatise  of  Afore  Uiberum,  in  favour  of  the  freedom  of 
the  seas.  Ani  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  in  1618,  SeKlcn 
had  composed  another  treatise  in  defence  of  the  kind's  do* 
miakm  over  the  seas ;  but  which  from  accidents  wbith  are 
known,  was  not  published  till  this  dispute  revived  the  con- 
troversy. Selden,  in  1636,  gave  the  world  bis  ilfore  C/oua- 
1011,  in  answer  to  tho  treatise  of  Grotius. 

Both  these  great  men  felt  a  mutual  respect  for  each 
other.     They  only  knew  the  rivalry  of  genius. 

As  a  matter  oi  curious  discussion,  and  legal  investiga- 
tion, the  philosopher  must  incline  to  the  arguments  ol  Sel- 
doi,  who  has  proved  by  records  the  first  occupancy  of  tho 
English ;  and  the  English  dominion  over  the  four  seas,  to 
the  utter  exclusion  of  the  French  and  Dutch  from  fishing, 
without  our  license.  He  proves  that  otir  kings  have  aU 
ways  levied  grvat  sums,  without  even  the  concurrence  of 
their  parliaments,  for  the  express  purpose  of  defending  this 
sovereignty  at  sea.    A  copy  of  Sc]den*s  work  nas  placed 


in  the  council-chest  of  the  Bxcheqner,  and  in  tiM 
admiralty,  as  one  of  our  most  preaoua  recorda. 

The  historical  anecdote  is  finally  dosed  by  the  DhAch 
themselves,  who  now  agreed  to  acknowledge  the  fincbaii 
sovereignty  ia  the  seas,  and  pav  a  tribute  of  thirty  tLoii- 
sand  pmuds  to  the  Kinc  of  England,  ibr  iibeitf  to  fiah  io 
the  seas,  and  consented  to  annual  tribiites. 

That  the  Dutch  yieUed  to  Seklen'a  arginaents  is  a 
triumph  we  cannot  venture  to  boast.  The  nlftma  rafte 
regum  prevailed ;  and  when  we  had  destroyed  their  whoir 
fishing  fleet,  the  affair  appeared  much  dearer  than  in  the 
ingenious  volumes  of  Grotius  or  Selden.  Another  Dale^ 
man  presented  the  States-General  with  a  ponderous  repty 
to  Selden's  Jlfore  CJatisicm,  but  the  wise  Sommelsdyke 
advised  the  states  to  suppress  the  idle  discussion  ;  observ- 
ing that  this  affair  must  be  decided  by  the  moard^  and  noi 
by  tbejpen. 

It  may  be  curious  to  add,that  as  no  prevailing  er  fasbioiia- 
ble  subject  can  be  agitated,  but  some  idler  must  interiiere 
to  make  it  extravagant  and  very  new,  so  this  grave  sid^ 

^'ect  did  not  want  for  something  of  this  nature.  A  learned 
[talian,  I  believe,  agreed  with  our  author  Selden  in  gea^ 
ral,  that  the  sea,  as  well  as  the  earth,  is  subject  to  eooie 
states;  but  he  maintained,  that  the  doainioa  of  the  sea 
bdonged  to  the  Genoese  / 

0!V  TBE   CUSTOV  OF  KlSSIire   BAHDS. 

Mr  Morin,  a  French  academician,  has  amused  himself 
with  collecting  several  historical  notices  of  this  custom.— 
I  give  a  summary,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  had 
the  hcmour  of  kissing  his  majesty's  hand.  It  is  not  tboae 
who  kiss  the  royal  hand  who  could  write  best  on  the 
custom. 

This  custom  is  not  only  veij  andent,  and  neariy 
universal,  but  has  been  aUko  partidpated  by  religioB  and 
society. 

To  oegin  with  religion.  From  the  remotest  tines  men 
saluted  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  by  kissing  the  hand.— 
Job  assures  us  that  he  was  never  given  to  this  snperstitioo, 
xxxi,  26.  The  same  honour  was  rendered  to  Baal,  Kings, 
i,  18.    Other  instances  might  be  adduced. 

We  now  pass  to  Greece.  There  all  foreign  supersti- 
tioos  were  received.  Ludan,  after  having  mentioned  vari- 
ous sorts  of  sacrifices  which  the  rich  offered  the  gods,  adds, 
that  the  poor  adored  them  by  the  nmpler  oomplimeBt  of 
kissing  their  hands.  That  autbor  gives  an  anecdote  of 
Demosthenes,  which  shows  this  custom.  When  a  pri»- 
oner  to  the  soldiers  of  Antipater,  he  asked  to  enter  a  tea- 

Cle. — When  he  entered,  he  touched  his  mouth  with  hi« 
ands,  which  the  guards  took  for  an  act  of  religion.  He 
did  it,  however,  more  securely  to  swallow  the  poison  he 
had  prepared  for  such  an  occasion.  He  mentions  other 
instances. 

From  the  Greeks  it  passed  to  the  Romans.  Pliny 
places  it  amongst  those  ancient  customs  of  which  they 
were  ienorant  of  the  origin  or  the  reason.  Persons  were 
treated  as  atheists,  who  would  not  kiss  thdr  hands  vrhen 
they  entered  a  temple.  When  Apuleius  mentions  Psjrche, 
he  says^e  was  so  neautiful  that  they  adored  her  as  Venus, 
in  kissing  tlie  right  hand. 

This  ceremonial  action  rendered  respectable  the  earliest 
institutions  of  Christianity.  It  was  a  custom  with  the 
priineval  bishops  to  give  their  hands  to  be  kissed  by  the 
ministers  who  served  at  the  altar. 

This  custom  however,  as  a  religious  rito,  dedined  witti 
Paganism. 

In  society  our  ingenious  academictan  considers  the  cos- 
torn  of  kissmg  hands  as  essentiid  to  its  welfare.  It  is  a 
mute  form,  which  expresses  reconciliation,  which  entreats 
favours,  or  which  thanks  for  those  received.  It  is  a  uni- 
versal language,  intelligible  without  an  interpreter;  which 
doubtless  preceded  writing,  and  perhaps  speech  itndf. 

SolouKm  says  of  the  flatterers  and  suppliants  of  his  time, 
that  they  ceased  not  to  kiss  the  himds  m  thdr  patroos,  tiu 
they  had  obtained  the  favours  which  they  soudted.  In 
Homer  we  see  Priam  kissing  the  hands  and  embracing 
the  knees  of  Achilles,  while  ne  8U]^licates  for  the  body 
of  Hector. 

This  custom  prevailed  in  andent  Rome,  hut  it  varied. 
To  the  first  ages  of  the  republic,  It  seems  to  have  been  oidy 
practised  by  inferiors  to  their  superiorB :— equals  gave 
their  hands  and  embraced.  In  the  progress  of  time  even 
the  soldiers  refutied  to  show  this  mark  of  respect  to  their 
generals ;  and  tlieir  kissing  the  hand  of  Cato  when  he 
was  obliged  to  quit  them  was  regarded  as  an  extraordinary 
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tireanwtancei  at  a  period  of  mich  refinement.  The  ereat 
teepect  paid  to  the  tribune«|  constib,  and  dictator*,  obliged 
individiiaU  to  live  with  them  in  a  more  difta.nt  and  res- 
pectful manner ;  and  instead  of  embrdcin^  titem  as  they 
did  formerly,  they  C(Misid«red  theroscUes  as  fortunate  if 
allowed  to  kisa  their  hands.  Under  the  empcror«,  kissing 
hands  became  an  easential  duty,  even  for  the  great  iliem. 
•elvea;  inferior  courtiers  were  oblisred  to  bo  content  to 
adore  the  purple,  by  kneeling,  touching  the  robo  of  the 
emperor  by  the  right  hand,  and  carrying  it  lo  iho  month. 
£yen  this  was  thought  too  free ;  and  at  length  they  saluted 
the  emperor  at  a  distance,  bv  kissing  their  hands,  in  the 
aame  manner  as  when  they  adored  th«ir  ^ods. 

It  is  superfluous  to  trace  this  custom  in  every  country, 
where  it  exists.  It  is  practised  in  every  known  country, 
in  respect  to  sovereigns  and  superiors,  even  amongst  the 
negroes,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  World.  Cortez 
Immd  it  established  at  Mexico,  where  more  than  a  thou- 
sand lords  saluted  htm,  in  touching  the  earth  with  their 
hands,  wbksh  they  afterwards  carried  to  their  mouths. 

Thus,  whether  the  custom  of  salutation  is  practised  by 
kissing  the  hands  of  others  from  respect,  or  in  bringing  one  s 
own  to  the  mouth,  it  is  of  all  other  customs  the  must  uni- 
versal. Mr  Morin  concludes,  that  this  practice  is  now 
become  too  gross  a  familiarity,  and  it  is  considered  as  a 
meanness  to  kiss  the  hand  of  those  with  whom  we  are  in 
habits  of  intercourse :  and  be  prettily  observus  that  this 
custom  would  be  entirely  lost,  if  laverM  were  not  solicitous 
to  preserve  it  in  all  its  full  power. 

POPES. 

Valois  observes  that  the  Popes  scrupulously  followed, 
in  the  early  ages  of  the  church,  the  custom  of  placing  their 
names  after  that  of  the  person  whom  they  addressed  in 
Ihetr  letters.  This  mark  of  their  humility  he  proves  by 
letters  written  b^  vanous  Popes.  Thus  when  the  great 
projects  of  politics  were  yet  unknown  to  them,  did  thev  ad- 
nere  to  Christian  meekness.  There  came  at  lengin  the 
day  when  one  of  the  Popes,  whoso  name  does  not  occur  to 
me,  said  that  *  it  was  safer  to  quarrel  with  a  prince  than 
with  a  friar.  Henry  VI  being  at  the  feet  of  Pope  Celes- 
tine,  bis  holiness  thought  proper  to  kick  the  crown  off  his 
head ;  which  ludicrous  and  disgraceful  action,  Baronius 
has  highly  praised.  Jortin  observes  on  this  great  cardinal, 
and  advocate  of  the  Roman  see,  that  he  Breathes  nothing 
but  fire  and  brimstone ;  and  accounts  kings  and  emperors 
to  be  mere  catch>poles  and  constables,  bound  to  execute 
with  implicit  fsith  all  the  commands  of  insolent  ecclesiar- 
tics.  Bellarmin  vrta  made  a  cardinal  for  his  efforts  and 
devotion  to  the  papal  cause,  and  maintaining  this  mons- 
trous paradox,— 'that  if  the  pope  forbid  the  exercise  of  vir- 
tue, and  command  that  of  vice,  the  Roman  church,  under 
pain  of  a  sin,  was  obliged  to  abandon  virtue  for  vice,  if  it 
wouUi  not  sin  against  cotucienet  I 

It  was  Nicholas  I,a  bold  andenterprismg  Pope,  who,  in 
868,  forgetting  the  pious  modesty  of  his  predecetsorfl,  took 
advantage  of  the  divuions  in  the  royal  families  of  France, 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  place  his  name  before  that  of  the 
kings  and  emperors  of  the  house  of  France,  to  whom  he 
wrote.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  imitated  by  all  his 
successors,  and  this  encroachment  on  the  honours  of  mo- 
narchy has  passed  into  a  custom  from  haying  been  tolera- 
ted in  its  commencement. 

Concerning  the  acknowledged  infaltibUiti/  of  the  Pope» 
It  appears  that  Qregory  VII,  in  council  decreed  that  the 
dittrchof  Rome  neither  had  erred  and  n^uer  should  err.  It 
was  thus  this  prerogative  of  his  holiness  became  received, 
till  1313,  when  John  XXII  abrogated  decrees  made  by 
three  popes  his  predecessors,  and  declared  that  what  was 
done  €nmsf  by  one  pope  or  council  might  b^  corrected  by^ 
another;  and  Gkegory  XI,  1370,  in  his  will  deprecates,  ri 
qtdd  m  etUhoUea  fide  erroMet,  The  university  of  Vienna 
protested  against  it,  calling  it  a  contempt  of  God,  and  an 
idolatry,  if  any  one  in  matters  of  faith  snould  appeal  from 
a  eomneil  to  the  Pepf  *  that  is,  from  Ood  who  presides  in 
eBmndU  to  man.  Hut  the  infiJUbUity  was  at  length  es- 
tablished by  Leo  X,  especially  after  Luther's  opposition, 
beoanse  they  despaired  of  defending  their  indulgences, 
fanllSjIcc,  by  any  other  method. 

Imagination  cannot  form  a  scene  more  terrific  that  when 
these  men  were  in  the  height  of  power,  and  to  serve  their 
political  purposes  hurled  the  thunders  of  their  excomfRum- 
cofions  over  a  kingdom.  It  was  a  national  distress  not  in- 
fr>ri<K  to  a  ola  jii*"  «r  famine. 

Phtiip  AiigfMtiK.  •It'viroin   of  divircing  Tngelburg,   to 
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unite  himself  lo  Aciiej  de  Meranie,  the  Pope  put  his  king- 
dom under  an  interdict,     'i'he  churches  were  rhut  during 
the  space  of  ei^iit  months ;  they  said  ueiiher  mass  nor 
vei*pers  ;  they  did   not   marry ;  and  even   the  offspring  of 
the  marriMil,  born  at  thin  uiiiiappy  period,  were  coneid^td 
as  illicU ;  and   because  tli<-  king  would  not  sleep  with  his 
wifi«,  it  was  not  permitted  io  any  of  his  snbjeci-s  to  sleep 
with  iheirti !  In  that  year  France  was  threatened  with  an 
extinction  of  the  ordinary  generation.     A  man  under  this 
curse  of  public  penance  wa.H  divested  uf  all  his  functions, 
civil,  military  and  matrimonial ;  lie  wa4  not  allowed  to 
dress  his  hair,  to  shave,  lo  bathe,  itor  even  change  his  li- 
nen, so  that,  says  Saint  Fuix,  ujton  the  whole  this  made  a 
filthy  penitent.     The  good  king  Hubert  incurred  the  cen» 
sures  of  the  church  for  having  married  his  cousin.    Ho 
was  immediately  abandoned.  Two  faithful  domestics  alone 
remained  with  fiim,  and  these  always  passed  through  the 
fire  whatever  he  tuuched.    In  a  word,  the  horror  which  an 
excommunication  occasioned  ivas  such  that  a  woman  of 
pleasure,  with  whom  Peletier  h.id  passed  some  moments. 
Laving  learnt  soon  afterwards  that  ne  had  been  above  six 
months  an  excommunicated  person,  fell  into  a  panic,  and 
with  great  difficulty  recovered  from  her  convulsions. 

LXTERARr  COMVOSITIOX. 

To  literarv  composition  we  may  apply  the  saying  of  an 
ancient  philosopher :  *  a  little  thing  gives  perfection,  al- 
though perfection  is  not  a  little  thing.' 

The  great  legislator  of  the  Hebrews  orders  us  to  pidl 
off  the  fruit  of  the  first  three  years,  and  not  to  taste  them. 
Levit.  xix,  ver.  )i3.  Ho  was  not  ignorant  how  it  weakens 
a  young  tree  to  bring  to  maturity  its  first  fruits.  Thus,  on 
literary  compositions,  our  green  essays  ought  to  be  picked 
away.  The  word  Zamar,  by  a  beautiful  metaphor  from 
pruning  treee^  means  in  Hebrew  to  eoffmose  verses.  Blotting 
and  correcting  was  so  much  Churchilrs  abhorrence,  that  1 
have  heard  from  his  publisher,  he  once  energetically  ex- 
pressed himself,  that  it  was  like  cutting  axoay  on^a  wtan 
fieth.  This  strong  figure  sufficiently  shows  his  repugnance 
to  an  author's  duty.  Churchill  now  lies  neglected,  for 
posterity  only  will  respect  those,  who 

< File  off  the  mortal  part 

Of  glowing  thought  with  ouic  art.' 

Young. 

1  have  heard  that  this  careless  bard,  after  a  successful 
work,  usually  precipitated  the  publication  of  another,  re- 
lyin((  on  its  cnideness  being  passed  over  on  the  public  cu- 
riosity excited  by  its  better  brother.  He  called  this  get- 
ting double  pay  ;  for  thus  he  secured  the  sale  of  a  hurried 
work.  But  Churchill  was  a  speiidtlirift  of  fame,  and  en- 
joyed all  his  revenue  while  he  lived ;  posterity  owes  him 
little,  and  pays  him  nothing! 

Bayle,  an  experienced  observer  in  literary  matters,  tells 
IIS,  that  correction  is  by  no  means  practicable  by  some  au- 
thors ;  as  in  the  case  of  Ovid.  In  exile,  his  compositions 
wore  notliing  more  than  spiritless  repetitions  of  what  he 
had  formerly  written.  He  confesses  both  negligence  and 
idleness  in  the  corrections  of  his  works.  The  vivacity 
which  animated  his  first  productions,  failing  when  he  r^ 
vised  his  poems,  he  found  correction  too  laborious,  and  be 
abandoned  it.  This,  however,  was  only  an  excuse.  'It 
is  certain,  that  tome  mdhon  cannot  correct.  They  com- 
pose with  pleasure,  and  with  ardour ;  but  they  exhaust  all 
their  force  :  they  fly  but  with  one  wing  when  they  review 
their  works ;  the  first  fire  does  not  return,  there  is  in  their 
imagination  a  certain  calm  which  hinders  their  pen  from 
making  any  progress.  Their  mind  is  like  a  boat,  which 
only  aavan«es  by  the  strength  of  oars.* 

DrMore,  the  Piatonist,  had  such  an  exuberance  of 
fancy,  that  earreetion  was  a  much  jp'eater  labour  than  esm- 
potiiion.  He  used  to  say,  that  m  writing  his  works,  he 
was  forced  to  cut  his  way  through  a  crowd  of  thoughts  as 
through  a  wood,  and  that  he  threw  off  in  his  compositions 
as  much  as  would  make  an  ordinary  pliilosopher.  More 
was  a  great  enthusiast,  and,  of  course,  an  egotist,  so  that 
criticitm  ruffled  his  temper,  notwithstanding  all  his  Plato- 
nism.  When  accused  of  t^curities  and  extravagancot, 
he  said  that  like  the  ostrich,  belaid  his  eggs  hi  the  sands, 
which  would  prove  vital  and  prolific  in  timo ;  however, 
these  ostrich  eggs  have  proved  to  be  addled. 

A  habit  of  correctness  m  the  lesser  parts  of  oompodlion 
will  assist  the  higher.  It  is  worth  recording  that  the  great 
Milton  was  aniious  for  correct  pimctuation,  and  that  Add^ 
son  was  solicitous  after  the  minuiisp  of  the  press.  Savage, 
Armstrong,  and  others,  felt  tortures  on  similar  objects.    It 
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i»  said  of  Julius  Scaliger,  that  he  had  this  peculiarity  in  his 
raanner  of  composition ;  he  wrote  with  soch  accuracy  that 
his  MBS  and  the  printed  copy  corresponded  page  fat  page, 
and  line  for  line. 

Malherbe,  the  father  of  French  poetry,  tormented  him- 
self by  a  prodigious  slowness ;  and  was  employed  rather  in 
perfecting,  tha^  in  forming  works.  His  muse  is  compared 
to  a  fine  woman  in  the  pangs  of  delivery.  He  exulted  in 
this  tardiness,  and,  after  finishing  a  poem  of  one  hundred 
Terses,  or  a  discourse  of  ten  pages,  he  used  to  say  he  ought 
to  repose  for  ten  years.  Balzac,  the  first  writer  in  French 
prose  who  eave  majf^ty  and  harmony  to  a  period,  it  is  said, 
did  not  sruoffe  to  bestow  a  week  on  a  page,  and  was  nerer 
satisfied  wiOi  his  first  thoughts.  Our  *  costive'  Gray  en- 
tertained the  same  notion  :  and  it  is  hard  to  say  if  it  arose 
fitMn  the  sterility  of  their  genius,  or  their  sensibili^  of 
taste. 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  that  the  mss  of  Tasso,  which 
are  still  preserved,  are  illegible  finom  the  vast  number  of 
their  corrections.  I  have  given  a  fac-siroile,  as  correct  as 
it  is  possible  to  conceive,  of  one  page  of  Pope's  us 
Homer,  as  a  specimen  of  his  continual  corrections  and 
critical  rasures.  The  celebrated  Madame  Dacier  never 
could  satisfy  herself  in  translating  Homer :  continually 
retouching  the  version,  even  in  its  happiest  passages. 
There  were  several  parts  which  she  translated  in  six  or 
seven  manners ;  and  she  frequently  noted  in  the  margin— 
/  have  not  yH  done  U, 

When  Paschal  became  warm  in  bb  celebrated  contro- 
versy, be  applied  himself  with  incredible  labour  to  the 
composition  of  his  '  Provincial  Letters.'  He  was  fre- 
quently twenty  days  occupied  on  a  single  letter.  He  re- 
commenced some  above  seven  and  eight  times,  and  by  this 
means  obtained  that  perfection  which  has  made  his  work, 
as  Voltaire  says,  '  one  of  the  best  books  ever  published  in 
France. 

The  Q,uintus  Curtius  Vaugelas  occupied  him  90  years ; 
generally  every  period  was  translated  in  the  margin  five  or 
six  several  ways.  Chapelain  and  Conrart,  who  took  the 
pains  to  review  this  work  critically,  were  many  times  per- 
plexed in  their  choice  of  passages  ;  they  generally  liked 
best  that  which  had  been  first  composed.  Hume  was 
never  done  with  corrections ;  every  edition  varies  with 
the  preceding  ones.  Bui  there  are  more  fortunate  and  flu- 
ent minds  than  these.  Voltaire  tells  us  of  Fenelon's  Te- 
lemachiis,  that  the  amiable  author  composed  it  in  his  re- 
tirement in  the  short  period  of  three  months.  Fenelon 
had,  before  this,  formed  his  style,  and  his  mind  overflowed 
with  all  the  spirit  of  the  ancients.  He  opened  a  copious 
fountain,  and  there  were  not  ten  erasures  in  the  original 
MS.  The  same  facility  accompanied  Gibbon  after  the 
experience  of  his  first  volume ;  and  the  same  copious 
readiness  attended  Adam  Smith,  who  dictated  to  his  ama- 
nuensis, while  he  walked  about  his  study. 

The  ancients  were  as  pertinacious  in  their  corrections. 
Isocrates,  it  is  said,  was  employed  for  ten  years  on  one  of 
his  works,  and  to  appear  natural  studied  with  the  most  re- 
fined art.  After  a  labour  of  eleven  years,  Virpl  pro- 
nounced his  JEneid  imperfect.  Dio  Cassius  devoted 
twelve  years  to  the  composition  of  his  history,  and  Diodo- 
Ttis  Siculas,  thirty. 

There  b  a  middle  between  velocity  and  torpidity ;  the 
Italians  say,  it  i*  not  necessary  to  be  a  stag,  but  we  ought 
not  to  be  a  tortoise. 

Many  ingenious  expedients  are  not  to  be  contemned  in 
literary  labours.    The  critical  advice 

'  To  choose  an  author,  as  we  would  a  ftiend,^ 
is  very  useful  to  young  writers.  The  finest  seniuses  have 
always  affectionately  attached  themselves  to  some  parti- 
cular author  of  congenial  dbposition.  Pope,  in  his  version 
of  Homer,  kept  a  constant  eye  on  hb  master  Dryden  ; 
Comeille's  favourite  authors  were  the  brilliant  Tacitus, 
the  heroic  Livy,  and  the  lofty  Lucan :  the  influence  of  their 
characters  mav  be  traced  in  hb  best  tragedies.  The  great 
Clarendon,  when  employed  m  writing  hb  hbtory,  read 
pver  YcTj  carefully  Tacitus  and  Livy,  to  give  dignity  to  hb  I 
vtyle,  as  he  writes  in  a  letter.  Tacitus  did  not  surpa.ss  him 
in  hb  portraits,  though  Clarendon  never  equalled  Livy  in 
hb  narrative. 

The  mode  of  literary  compositioo  adopted  by  that  ad-  ] 
mirable  student  Sir  William  Jones  b  well  deserving  our 
attention.    After  having  fixed  on  hb  lubi^cts,  he  always  , 
added  the  modet  of  the  composition ;  and  thus  boldiv  wres- 
tled with  the  great  authors  of  antiquity.    On  board  the 


frigate  which  was  carrying  him  to  India,  be  |ii  ujuctad  A* 
following  works,  and  noCea  them  in  thb  ■— m**^  • 
1.  Elements  of  the  Laws  of  En^and. 
Model— The  Essay  on  Baibnenls.    Anrtolla. 

5.  TheHbtoryof  the  American  War. 
JlfwM^Thucidides  and  Pdybius. 

6.  Britain  Discovered,  an  Epic  Poem. 

Hindoo  Gods. 
8.    Speeches,  Political  and  Forensic. 


6.  Diali^es,  PhiloMphical  and  Hbtorical. 


And  of  favourite  authors  there  are  abo  fiivourite ' 
which  we  love  to  be  familiarised  with.  Bartholinas  fans  a 
dissertation  on  reading  books,  in  which  he  points  oait  ifan 
superior  peiformances  of  different  writers.  Of  St  Aaga»> 
tine,  hb  city  of  God  ;  of  Hh^Mcrates,  Cpocob  PrmmahnmWf 
of  Cicero,  de  QfieoM;  of^  Aristotle,  De  jSmawmShmt  \  id 
6atu]lus,  Coma  Berenices ;  of  VirgU,  tlM  sixth  book  oTiIm 
2Bneid,  &c.  Such  judgments  are  indeed  not  to  be  oar 
guides ;  but  such  a  mode  of  reading  b  usefid  to  ooatract 
our  studies  within  due  limits. 

Evelyn,  who  has  written  treatises  oo  aevvra]  subjucla, 
was  occupied  for  yean  on  them.  Hb  manner  of  anan^ 
ing  hb  materiab  and  hb  mode  ofcompositiaii  a>p|MU'  ex- 
cellent. Having  chosen  a  subject,  he  analysed  it  imo  its 
various  parts,  under  certain  heads,  or  tides,  to  be  filled  op 
at  leisure.  Under  these  heads  he  set  down  bb  owa 
thoughts  as  they  occurred,  occasionally  inserting  whatever 
was  useful  from  hb  reading.  When  hb  coUecticiis  were 
thus  formed,  he  digested  tus  own  thoughts  regularly,  and 
strengthened  them  bv  authorities  finom  ancient  and  modctn 
authors,  or  alleged  hb  reasons  for  dissenting  from  then. 
Hb  collections  in  time  became  vdumiooos,  but  he  then  cx- 
ercbed  that  judgment  which  the  formers  of  such  collcrtioM 
usually  are  deficient  in.  With  Hesiod  he  knew  thai  *  Half 
b  better  than  the  whole,  and  it  was  hb  aua  to  cxpccss  iIm 
quintessence  of  hb  reading ;  but  not  to  give  it  in  a  crada 
state  to  the  world :  and  when  hb  treaiitei  were  seat  totbn 
press  they  were  not  half  the  sixe  of  hb  colleclions. 

Thus  also  Winkelman,  in  hb  *  History  of  art,*  as  ezteiH 
sive  work,  was  long  lost  in  settling  on  a  frian ;  l&e  aitbtn, 
who  make  random  sketches  of  their  first  conoeptkiBS,  ka 
threw  on  paper  ideas,  hints  and  observaticBS  which  oo» 
curred  in  hb  readings— many  of  them,  indeed,  were  aot 
connected  with  hb  history,  bat  were  afterwards  inserted  ia 
some  of  his  other  works. 

Even  Gibbon  telk  us  of  hb  Roman  Hbtory,  *  at  the  oat- 
set  all  was  dark  and  doubtful ;  even  the  title  ofthe  w«k« 
the  true  era  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  empire,  the  limili 
ofthe  introduction,  the  divbion  of  the  chapters,  and  the 
order  of  the  narration ;  and  I  was  often  tempt^  to  cast 
away  t  he  1  abour  of  seven  years.'  Akenside  has  exquisitelj 
described  the  progress  and  the  pains  of  genius  in  its  de- 
lishtful  re%'eries,  Pleasures  of  imagination,  B  iii,  v.  313. 
The  pleasures  of  composition  in  an  ardent  genius  were 
never  so  finely  described  as  by  Buffon.  Speaking  of  the 
hours  of  composition  he  sakl,  *  These  are  tae  most  hniK 
rious  and  delightful  moments  of  life :  moments  which  hare 
often  enticed  mc  to  pass  fourteen  hours  at  my  desk  in  a 
state  of  transport ;  tnb  gratifieatioM  more  than  giory  b  a^ 
reward !' 

The  publication  of  Gibbon's  Memoirs  conveyed  to  th» 
world  a  faithful  picture  of  the  most  fervid  industry  ;  it  M 
in  youth,  the  foundations  of  such  a  sublime  edifice'  as  hb 
history  must  be  laid.  The  world  can  now  trace  bow  tkit 
Colossus  of  entdition,  day  by  day,  and  year  by  year,  pre- 
pared himsf  If  for  some  vast  work. 

Gibbon  has  fumbhed  a  new  idea  in  the  art  of  reading! 
We  ought,  sars  he,  not  to  attend  to  the  order  ofcmr  6o«b, 
90  much  aa  of  our  thougkta.  *■  The  perusal  of  a  partioilar 
work  gives  birth  perhaps  to  ideas  unconnected  with  tha 
subject  it  treats ;  I  pursue  these  ideas  and  quit  bit  pro- 
posed plan  uf  reading.'  Thus  in  the  midst  of  fioeier 
he  read  Longinus ;  a  chapter  of  L«aginus,  led  to  an  epbtle 
of  Pliny ;  and  having  finished  Jxtngmos,  he  foOoared  the 
trsin  of  hb  ideas  ofthe  sublime  and  beaut^l  in  the  inqmry 
of  Burke,  and  concluded  with  comparing  the  ancient  wita 
the  modern  Lonoinus.  Of  all  oor  popular  writers  the  noat 
experienced  reader  was  Gibbon,  and  he  offers  an  impoiw 
tani  advice  to  an  author  engaged  on  a  particular  subject. 
'I  suspended  my  perusal  of  any  new  book  on  the  sulncci 
tin  I  had  reviewed  all  that  I  knew,  or  believed,  or  lad 
thought  on  it,  that  I  might  be  qiialified  to  dbcera  hofw 
much  the  authors  added  to  my  onginal  stock.' 
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TbeM  are  raluable  hints  to  studentB,  and  such  have 
baon  practised  by  others.  Ancillon  was  a  very  ingenious 
■ttident ;  he  seldom  read  a  book  throughout  without  read- 
ing in  his  progress  many  others ;  hid  hbrary  table  was  al- 
ways covered  with  a  number  of  books  for  the  most  part 
open ;  this  variety  of  authors  bred  no  confusion  :  they  all 
•Misted  to  throw  liffht  on  the  same  topic ;  he  was  not  dis- 
gusted by  frequently  seeing  the  same  thing  in  different 
writers ;  their  opinions  were  so  many  new  strokes,  jfvhich 
completiBd  the  ideas  which  he  had  conceived.  The  cele- 
brated Father  Paul  studied  in  the  same  manner.  He  never 
passed  over  an  interesting  subject  till  he  had  confronted  a 
variety  of  authors.  In  historical  researches  he  never 
would  advance,  till  he  had  fixed,  once  for  all,  the  places, 
times,  and  opinions—a  mode  of  study  which  appears  very 
dilatory,  but  m  the  end  will  make  a  great  saving  of  time,  and 
labour  of  mind ;  those  who  have  not  pursued  this  method 
are  all  their  lives  at  a  loss  to  settle  tlieir  opinions  and  their 
belief,  from  the  want  of  having  once  brought  them  to  such 
a  test. 

I  shall  now  offer  a  plan  of  Historical  Studjr,  and  a  cal- 
culation of  the  necessarv  lime  it  will  occupy  without  speci- 
fying the  authoss ;  as  I  only  propose  to  animate  a  young 
student,  who  feels  he  has  not  to  number  the  days  of  a 
patriarch,  that  he  should  not  be  alarmed  at  the  vast  la- 
Dyrinth  historical  researches  present  to  his  eye.  If  we  look 
into  public  libraries,  more  than  thirty  thousand  volumes  of 
histofy  may  be  found. 

Lenclet  du  Fresnoy,  one  of  the  greatest  reader9,  calcu- 
lated that  he  could  not  read,  with  satisfaction,  more  than 
ten  hoars  a  day,  and  ten  pages  in  folio  an  hour ;  which 
makes  100  pages  every  day.  Supposing  each  volume  to 
contain  600  pai;es,  every  mouth  would  amount  to  one  vol- 
ume and  a  half,  which  makes  18  volumes  in  folio  in  the 
year.  In  fifty  years,  a  student  could  only  read  900  volumes 
m  folio.  All  this,  too,  supposing  uninterrupted  health,  and 
an  intelligence  as  rapid  as  the  eyes  of  tne  laborious  re- 
searcher. A  man  can  hardly  study  to  advantage  till  past 
twenty,  and  at  fifty  his  eyes  will  be  dimmed,  and  his  head 
stuffed  with  much  reading  that  should  never  be  read.  His 
fifty  years  for  the  900  volumes  are  reduced  to  thirty  years, 
and  500  volumes !  And,  after  aM,  the  universal  historian 
must  resolutely  face  30,000  voluiiie» ! 

But  to  cheer  the  historiographer,  he  shows,  that  a  pub- 
lie  library  is  only  necessary  to  be  consulted  ;  it  is  in  our 
private  <^oset  wnere  should  be  found  those  few  writers, 
who  direct  us  to  their  rivals,  without  jealousy,  and  mark,  in 
the  vast  career  of  time,  those  who  are  worthy  to  instruct 
posterity.  His  calculation  proceeds  on  this  plan,— that 
nr  hottra  a  day,  and  the  term  of  ten  years,  are  sufficient  to 
pass  over,  with  utility,  the  immense  field  of  history. 

He  calculates  this  alarming  extent  of  historical  ground. 

For  a  knowledee  of  Sacred  History  be  gives  8  months. 
Ancient  Eyypt/Babyton,  and  Assyria, 

mcKlern  Aesyrta  or  Persia,  1  do. 

Greek  History,  fl  do. 

Roman  History  by  the  moderns,  7  do. 

Roman  History  by  the  original  writers,  8  do. 

Ecclesiastical  History,  general  and  particular,  80  do. 

Modem  History,  24  do. 
To  this  may  be  added  for  recurrences  and 

re-perusals,  48  do. 

The  total  will  amount  to  10  1>2  years. 

Thus,  in  ten  tfeara  and  a  halff  a  student  in  history  has 
obtained  a  universal  knowledge,  and  this  on  a  plan  which 
permits  as  much  leisure  as  every  student  would  choose  to 
mdulge. 

As  a  specimen  of  Du  Fresnoy's  calculations  take  that 
of  Sacrect  History. 

For  reading  Pere  Calmet^s  learned  dlswnatk»ns  in 

the  order  he  noints  out,  12  days. 

For  Pere  C^lmet^s  History,  hi  2  vols.  4to  now  iu  4,  12 

For  Prideaux's  History,  10 

ForJosephus,  12 

For  Basnage^s  History  oftbe  Jews,  20 

In  all  06  days. 
He  allows,  however,  90  days,  for  obtaining  a  aufflcient 
knowledge  of  Sacred  History. 

In  reading  this  sketch,  we  are  scarcely  surprised  at  the 
•mdition  of  a  Gibbon ;  but  having  admired  that  erudition, 
we  perceive  the  necessity  of  such  a  plan,  if  we  would  not 
earn  what  we  have  afterwards  to  unlearn. 

A  plan  like  the  present,  even  in  a  mind  which  should 


feel  itself  incapable  of  the  exertion,  wiH  not  be  regarded 
without  that  reverence  we  feel  fcr  genius  animating  such 
industry.  This  scheme  of  study,  though  it  may  never  be 
rigidly  pursued,  will  be  found  excellent.  Ten  years  labour 
ot  happy  diligence  may  render  a  student  capable  of  con- 
signing to  p<»terity  a  hutory  as  universal  in  its  topicv,  as 
that  of  the  historian  who  led  to  this  investigation. 

POETICAL  IKITATIOHS  AlfO  SIMILARITnCS. 

<  Tantus  amor  florum,  et  generandi  gloria  mellis.^ 

Georg.  Lib.  iv,  v.  204. 

*  Such  rage  of  honey  in  our  bosom  beats, 
And  such  a  zeal  we  have  for  flowery  sweets  !* 

Dryden. 

This  article  was  commenced  by  me  many  years  ago  in 
the  early  volumes  of  the  Monthly  Magazine,  and  contin- 
ued by  various  correspondents,  with  various  success.  I 
have  collected  only  those  of  my  own  contribution,  because 
I  do  not  feel  authorised  to  make  tise  of  those  of  other  per- 
sons, however  some  may  be  desirable.  One  of  the  most 
elegant  of  literary  recreations  is  that  of  tracing  poetical 
or  prose  imitations  and  similarities ;  for  assuredly^  similar- 
ity is  not  always  imitation.  Bishop  Hurd's  pleasmg  essay 
on  '  The  Marks  of  Imitation*  will  assist  the  critic  in  deci- 
ding on  what  may  only  be  an  accidental  similarity,  rather 
than  a  studied  imitation.  Those  critics  have  indulged  an 
intemperate  abuse  in  these  entertaining  researches,  who 
from  a  tingle  word  derive  the  imitation  ofan  entire  paaaage* 
Wakefield,  in  his  edition  of  Gray,  is  yery  liable  to  this 
censure. 

This  kind  of  literary  amusement  is  not  despicable; 
there  arc  few  men  of  letters  who  have  not  been  in  tno  habit 
of  marking  parallel  passages,  or  tracing  imitation,  in  the 
thousand  shapes  it  assumes  ;  it  forms,  it  cultivates,  it  de- 
lights taste  to  observe  by  what  dexterity  and  variation  ge- 
nius conceals,  or  modines,  an  original  thought  or  image, 
and  to  view  the  same  sentiment,  or  expression,  borrowed 
with  art,  or  heightened  by  embellishment.  The  ingeniotis 
writer  of^  *  A  Criticism  on  Grey's  Elegy,  in  continuation  of 
Dr  Johnson's,'  has  given  some  observations  on  this  subject, 
which  will  please.  '  It  is  often  entertaining  to  trace  im- 
itation. To  detect  the  adopted  image ;  the  copied  design  ; 
the  transferred  sentiment ;  the  appropriated  phrase  ;  and 
even  the  acquired  manner  and  frame,  under  all  the  dis- 

fuises  that  imitation,  combination,  and  accommodation  may 
ave  thrown  around  them,  must  require  both  parts  and 
dilijgence ;  but  it  will  bring  with  it  no  ordinary  gratification. 
A  book  professedly  on  the  '  History  and  Progress  of  Imi- 
tation and  Poetry,'  written  by  a  man  of  perspicuity,  and 
an  adept  in  the  art  of  discemmg  likenesses,  even  wh«i 
minute,  with  examples  properly  selected,  and  gradations 
duly  marked,  would  make  an  impartial  accession  to  the 
store  of  human  literature,  and  furnish  rational  curiosity 
with  a  high  resale.'  Let  me  premise  that  these  notices 
f  the  wrecks  of  a  large  collection  of  passages  I  had  once 
formed  merely  as  exercises  to  form  my  taste)  are  not  given 
with  the  petty  malignant  delight  of  detectmg  the  unac- 
knowledged imitations  of  our  best  writers,  Iwit  merely  to 
habituate  the  young  student  to  an  instructive  amusement, 
and  to  exhibit  that  beautiful  variety  which  the  same  image 
is  capable  of  exhibiting  when  re-touched  with  all  the  ui 
of  genius. 
Gray  in  his  '  Ode  to  Spring*  has 

*■  The  attic  warbler  pours  her  thrqaL* 
Wakefiekl  in  his  <  Commentary'  has  a  copious  pasn^  on 
this  poetical  diction.    He  conceives  it  to  oe '  an  admirabia 
improvement  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics  ;* 


•icesv  avin* :  Hca  Scut.  Her.  880. 
-*  Suaves  ez  ore  loquelas 


Fundo.' 

Lttcret.  1, 40l 

This  learned  editor  was  little  conversant  with  modem  lit- 
erature, nntwitiistanding  his  memorable  editions  of  Gray 
and  Pope.  The  expression  is  evidently  borrowed  not  from 
Hesiod,  nor  from  Lucretius^  but  from  a  brother  at  hcHne. 

*•  Is  it  for  thee,  the  Linnet  pours  her  throat  ? 

Essay  on  Man,  Ep.  m,  v.  88. 

Gray  in  the  '  Odo  to  Adversity*  addressRs  the  power  thus, 

'  Thou  Tamer  of  the  human  breast. 
Whose  Iron  scourge  and  torturing  hour 
The  bad  afTright,  afflict  the  besL* 

Wakefield  censures  the  expression  *  torturing  hour*  by 
discovering  an  impropriety  and  incongruity.      He  says, 
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*  eonuBteacy  of  figure  rather  required  some  maienai  imaget 
like  iron  aeourge  and  adamttntine  ehaim,*  It  is  curioue  to 
obeeire  m  vertml  critic  lecture  such  a  poet  a*  Gray  I  The 
poet  probably  would  noTer  haTO  reolied,  or,  in  a  moment 
of  esDCOMBve  urbaaity,  he  oii^ht  have  ooadeacended  to 
pomt  out  to  this  miuutest  of  critics  the  following  passage 
mBAiltoOi 

'When  the  scourge 

Inexorably,  and  the  tocturing  hour 

Calls  us  to  Peaaooe.* 

Par.Lo«,B.U,v.M. 

Qray  in  lus  *  Ode  to  Adversity*  has, 

*  Light  they  disperae,  and  with  them  go, 
The  summer  friend.* 

Fend  of  thb  image,  he  has  it  again  in  his  *  Bard,' 

*  The  swarm,  that  in  thy  noontide  beam  are  bora. 
Gone!* 

Porhapa  the  germ  of  this  beautiful  image  may  be  found  In 
oBakspeare, 

*  for  men,  like  botierflies, 
Show  not  their  mealy  wings  but  to  the  sommer.* 
Troilus  and  Cressida,  A. 


•ad  two  similar  passages  in  Timoo  of  Athens. 

'  The  swallow  follows  not  summn-  m<Mre  willingly  than  we 
your  iordahip. 

Timon.  Nor  more  willingly  leaves  winter ;  such  summer 
Ufds  are  men.*  Act  IIL 

Again  in  the  same, 

*one  cloud  of  winter  showers 

These  Qles  are  couchM.*        Aa  U. 

Gray  in  his  'Progress  of  Poetry*  has, 

*  In  climeit  beyond  the  solsr  road.' 

WakefieM  has  traced  this  imitation  to  Dryden ;  Gray  him- 
•alf  refers  to  Virgil  and  Petrarch.  Wakefield  givt^  the 
law  from  Onrden,  thus, 

*  Beyond  the  year,  and  nut  of  hearcD's  hijrh>way  ;* 

which  ho  calls  extremely  bold  and  poetical.  I  confess  a 
critic  might  be  allowed  to  be  somewhat  fastidious  on  this 
iBipoeti<^  diction  on  the  V^Aiooy,  which  I  believe  Dryden 
never  used.    I  tliiok  hb  line  was  thus, 

'  Beyond  the  year  out  of  the  solar  walk.* 

Pope  has  expressed  the  image  more  elegantly,  though  co- 
pied irom  Dryden, 

'  Far  as  the  volar  walk,  or  milky  way.' 

Gray  has  m  his  '  Baru' 

'  Dear  as  the  li?ht  that  ristits  these  sad  eves. 
Dear  as  the  rudely  drops  that  warm  my  heart.' 

Gkav  himself  pmnis  out  the  imitation  in  Shakspeare,  of 
11m  latter  issage ;  but  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  Otway, 
in  his  '  Venice  Presrrred,'  makes  Phuli  most  pathetically 
•xdaim  to  his  daughter,  that  she  is 

*  Dear  as  the  vital  warmth  that  feeds  my  life. 
Dear  as  these  eyes  thai  weep  in  fondness  o'er  thee.* 

Gray  tells  us  that  the  imace  of  his '  Bard' 
Loose  his  bcarJ  and  hoary  hair, 
Screamed  like  a  meteor  to  Iho  troubled  air,' 

was  taken  fitMn  a  picture  of  the  Supreme  Being  by  Ra* 
phad.  It  is,  however,  remarkable,  and  somewhat  lodi- 
croos,  that  the  6ran2  of  Hudibras  is  also  compared  to  a 
flHCssr.*  and  the  accompanjrine  observation  in  Butler  al> 
BMMC  induces  one  to  think  that  Gray  denved  from  it  the 
iHioleplan  of  that  sublime  Ode — smc«  his  Bard  precisely 
pcriuiins  what  the  beard  of  Hudibras  dciunmeed.  These 
are  the 


*  This  hairy  meteor  did  denounce 
The  fall  of  sceptres  and  '^f  crowns.* 


Hud.  C.  I. 


I  nave  been  asked  if  I  am  serious  in  my  conjecture  that 
*  iIm  Mdear  btardf  of  Hudibras  might  hare  eiven  birth  to 
<  the  Bvd*  of  Qnr.  I  reply  that  the  bnrU»jue  and  the 
saUisis  are  extremes,  and  extremes  meet.  How  often 
does  it  merely  depend  on  our  state  of  mind,  and  on  our  own 
tasta,  to  consider  the  sublime  as  burlesque.  A  very  vu!«ar, 
bat  acute  genius,  Thomas  Paine,  whom  we  may  sup- 
pose destitute  of  all  delicacy  and  refinement,  has  con« 
vejred  to  us  a  notion  of  the  auhlime^  as  it  is  probably  ex- 
nerianeed  br  ordinary  and  unculiivated  minds,  and  evi  n 
Oj  acute  and  iudiciotts  ones,  who  are  destitute  of  imagina^ 
tMB.  He  tells  us  that  *  the  tubUMw  and  the  ridiadou*  are 
oAca  so  nearly  nlatcd,  thai  i:  is  difficult  to  class  them 


separately.  One  step  above  the  sublime  makes  the 
culous,  aud  one  step  above  the  ridicukMis  makes  the  sdb- 
lime  again.'  May  I  venture  to  illustrate  thia  opjaiua? 
Would  it  not  ai^ar  the  ridiculous  or  burlesque,  to  de- 
cribe  the  sublime  revolution  of  the  JEarik  on  her  axle,  round 
the  SmUf  by  r«)mparing  it  with  the  actioo  of  a  fop  flofffad 
by  a  boy  7  And  yet  some  of  the  most  exouisiie  ansa 
in  Milton  do  this ;  the  poet  only  alluding  in  nis  mind,  to 
the  top.    The  earth  he  describes,  whether 

—  *  She  firom  west  her  sllem  coons  advaaoe 
With  inoffensive  pace  thai  spinning  sleeps 
On  her  soil  axle,  while  she  paces  even* — 

Be  this  as  it  may !  if  has  never  I  believe  been  reaarlmd 
(to  return  to  Gray)  that  when  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
the  beard  of  his  Bard,  he  had  in  his  mind  the  Ungmag*  of 
Miltoo,  who  describes  Axazel,  suUimely  unfiiriing 

The  <  imperial  ensign,  which  full  high  advanced. 
Shone  like  a  meteor  streaming  to  the  wind.' 

Par.  Lost,  B.  1,  t.  Oft. 

very  similar  to  Grray's 

<  Streamed  like  a  meteor  to  the  troubled  afr  !* 

Gray  has  been  severely  censured  by  Johnson,  for  the  ex- 
pression, 

*  Oire  taajAe  room  aiKl  verge  enough 

The  characters  of  hell  to  trace.*  The  BanL 

On  the  authority  of  the  most  unpoetical  of  critics 
still  hear  that  the  poet  haa  no  Uju  m  bad- 
is  feeble,  but  would  have  passed  unobserved  in  any  other 
poem  hut  in  the  poetry  of  Gray,  who  has  taught  i»  to  ad- 
mit nothing  but  what  is  exquisite.  *  Vtrge  emmgi^  is  po- 
etical, since  it  conveys  a  material  image  to  the  imagiaa- 
tioo.  No  one  appears  to  have  detected  the  sooroe  froa 
whence,  probably,  the  whole  tine  was  derived.  I  am  ia- 
cfined  to  think  it  was  from  the  following  passage  in  Drydci\ 

'  Let  fortune  empty  her  whole  quiver  on  me, 
I  have  a  soul  that,'  like  an  ample  shield. 
Can  take  in  all,  and  verge  enoueh  for  more ! 

DryJen^s  Don  Sebastian. 

Gray  in  his  Elegy  has 

'  Even  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires.' 

This  line  is  so  obscure  that  it  is  difficult  to  apply  it  to  what 
precedes  it.  Mason  in  his  editiun  in  vain  attempts  to  de- 
rive it  from  a  thought  of  Petrarch,  and  still  more  vainly 
attempts  to  amend  it ;  Wakefield  expends  an  octavo  page, 
to  paraphrase  this  single  verse !  From  the  following  lircs 
of  Chaucer,  one  would  imagine  Gray  caught  the  recol- 
lected idea.  The  old  Reve,  in  his  pruogue,  says  of  him- 
self, and  of  old  men, 

'  For  whan  we  may  not  don,  than  wol  we  ipeken ; 

Yet  in  our  ashen  cold  is  fire  yreken.'  

Tyrwhirs  Chaucer,  vol  I,  p.  ISS,  v.  3839. 

Gray  has  a  very  expressive  awrd,  highly  poetical,  but  I 
think  not  common ; 

*  For  who  to  dumb  foigctfolneas  a  prey*— 

and  Daniel  has,  as  quoted  in  Cooper's  Moset  Library 
preface, 

*  Ami  in  himself  with  sorrow  does  con^ilain 
The  misery  of  dark  forgeifnluess. 

A  line  of  Pope*s  in  his  Dunciad,  *  High-born  Howard,* 
echoed  in  the  ear  of  Gray,  when  he  gave  with  all  Iho  arti- 
fice of  Uliteration, 

*  Hlf  h.bom  Hoel's  HarpL 

Johnson  bitterly  censures  Gray  for  giving  to  aiHectivca  the 
termination  of  participles,  such  as  the  cHilarRi  plain  :  the 


domed  bank ;  but  he  solemnly  luids,  I  was  sorry  to  see  in 
the  line  of  a  scholar  like  Gray,  *  the  honied  spring.*  I  con- 
fess I  was  not  sorry ;  had  Johnson  received  but  the  fatal- 
e«t  tincture  of  the  ndi  Italian  school  of  Englisfa  poetry,  he 
would  never  have  formed  so  tasteless  a  criticism.  Hemkd 
is  employed  by  Mihon  in  more  places  than  oae,  but  one  is 
sufficient  for  my  purpose. 

*  Hide  me  from  day's  garish  eye 
While  tiu'  bcc  with  honied  thigh— 

Penseroso,  v.  ICk 

The  celebrated  stanza  in  Gray's  Elegy  seems  partly  to  be 
borrowed. 

*  Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene 

The  dark  unfiihttmM  caves  of  ocean  bear; 
Full  many  a  flower  is  bom  to  blush  unsseu. 
And  wasu  its  sweetness  in  the  desert  air ' 

Pope  had  said ; 
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*  There  kepc  my  charms  concealM  from  mortal  eye. 
Like  rosea  ihalio  deaerta  bloom  and  die. 

Rapeofihe  Lock. 

Young  says  6C  nature ; 

*  In  distant  wilds  by  human  eye  unseen 

She  rears  her  flowers  and  spreads  her  relvet  green ; 
Pure  gurgling  rills  the  lonely  desert  trace. 
And  waste  their  music  on  the  savage  race. 

And  Shenstone  bas-^ 

*  And  like  the  deaerta*  lily  bloom  to  ftde  !' 

Elegy  IV. 

Gra^  was  so  fond  of  this  pleasing  imagery,  that  he  re- 
peats It  in  his  Ode  on  the  Installation ;  and  Mason  echoes 
It,  ia  bis  Ode  to  Memory. 

Miltoo  thus  paints  the  evening  sun : 

'  If  chance  the  evening  sun  with  farewell  sweet 
/  Extend  his  evening  beam,  the  fields  revive, 
The  birds  their  notes  renew,  fcc. 

Far.  Lost,  B.  II,  v.  493. 

Can  there  be  a  doubt  that  he  borrowed  this  beautiful 

ftsmoell  firom  an  obscure  poet,  quoted  by  Poole,  in  his 

<  English  Parnassus,"  1657  ?    The  date  of  Milton^s  great 

work,  I  find  since,  admits  the  conjecture;  the  first  eaition 

being  that  of  1669.     The  homely  lines  in  Poole  are  these, 

'  To  Thetis'  wat'ry  bowers  the  sun  doth  hie. 
Bidding  farewell  unto  the  gbomy  sky.' 

Toung,  in  bis  *  Love  of  Fame,'  very  adroitly  improves 
OB  a  wit^  conceit  of  Butler.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  that 
while  Buuer  had  made  a  remote  allusion  of  a  window  to  a 
fSDary^  a  conceit  is  grafted  on  this  conceit,  with  even  more 
exquisite  wit. 

*  Each  window,  like  the  pillory  appears, 

Wkh  heads  thriist  through  ;  nailed  by  the  can  !' 

Hudibras,  part  II,  C.  8,  v.  801. 

'  An  opera,  like  a  pillory,  may  be  said 

To  nail  our  ears  down,  and  expoee  our  head.* 

Young's  Satires. 

In  the  Duenna  we  find  ibis  thought  dififerently  illustrat- 
ed;  by  no  means  imitative,  though  the  satire  ia  congenial. 
Don  Jerome,  alluding  to  the  nerenaden^  says,  *  These 
amorous  orgies  that  steal  the  senses  in  the  nMxii^ ;  as 
they  sa^  Egyptian  embalmers  serve  mummies,  extracting 
ffts'frrom  thrvugh  thu  ears*  The  wit  is  original,  but  the 
sabject  is  the  same  in  the  three  passages ;  the  whole  turn- 
ing oo  the  allusion  to  the  AeoJ  and  eon. 

when  Pope  composed  the  following  linos  on  Fame, 

<  How  vain  that  second  life  in  other's  breath, 
The  estate  which  wits  inherit  after  death ; 
Ease,  health,  and  life,  ibrthis  they  must  resign 
[Unsure  the  tenure,  but  how  vast  the  fine !] 

Temple  of  Fame. 

He  seems  to  have  had  present  in  his  mind  a  single  idea  cf 
Botler,  hj  which  he  has  very  richly  amplified  the  entire 
imagery.    Butler  says, 

*  Honour's  a  lease  for  lives  to  come, 
And  cannot  be  extended  from 
The  legal  tenant. 

Hud.  part  I,  C.  3,  v.  1048. 

The  same  thought  mnj  be  found  in  Sir  George  Macken- 
iie*s  *  Essay  on  preferring  Solitude  to  Public  Employ- 
■Mnty'  first  published  in  1665.  Hudibras  preceded  it  by 
twp  years.  The  thought  b  stronglv  expressed  by  the  elo- 
qnent  Mackenzie.  He  writes,  *  Fbme  it  a  revenue  paya- 
Mc  only  to  our  gho&ta ;  and  to  deny  ourselves  all  present 
satisfaction,  or  to  expose  ourselves  to  so  much  hazard  for 
Uiis,  were  as  great  madness  as  to  starve  ourselves,  or  fight 
desperately  for  food,  to  be  laid  on  our  tombs  aAer  our 
death.' 

Dryden,  in  his  *  Absalom  and  Achitophel,*  says  of  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury, 

*  David  for  him  his  tuneful  harp  had  strung. 
And  Heaven  had  wanted  one  immortal  song. 

Thb  verse  was  rin^g  in  the  ear  of  Pope,  when  with  equal 
modesty  and  felicity  be  adopted  it,  in  addressing  his  friend 
Dr  ArbuthnoC, 

*  Friend  of  my  life !  which  did  not  you  prolong, 
The  world  had  wanted  many  an  idle  song ! 

Howell  bas  prefixed  to  his  Letters  a  tedious  poem,  vrrit- 
ten  in  the  taste  of  the  times,  and  he  there  says  of  betters, 
that  tbey  are 

'  The  heralds  snd  sweet  harbingers  that  move 
From  East  to  West,  an  embaaaies  of  love ; 
Tbey  can  the  tropic  cut,  and  cross  the  line. 


It  is  probable  that  Pope  had  noticed  this  thought,  for  the 
following  tines  seem  a  beautiful  heightening  of  the  idea: 

*  Heaven  first  taught  letters,  for  some  wretch's  aid, 
Some  banish'd  lover,  or  some  captive  maid.' 

Then  he  adds,  they 

( Speed  the  soft  intercourse  from  soul  to  soU), 
And  waft  a  sigh  from  Indus  to  the  Pole.' 

Elote. 

There  is  another  passage  in  '  Howell's  Letters,'  which 
has  a  great  affinity  with  a  thought  of  Pope,  who,  in  '  the 
Rape  of  the  Lock,'  says, 

*  Fair  tresses  man's  hnperial  race  ensnare, 
And  beauty  draws  us  with  a  single  hair.' 

Howell  writes,  p.  290, '  Tis  a  powerful  sex :  they  were 
too  strong  for  the  first,  the  strongest  and  wisest  man  that 
was ;  they  must  needs  be  strong,  when  one  hair  of  a  ido« 
man  am  draw  more  than  an  hurmredpair  of  oxen,* 

Pope's  description  of  the  death  of  the  lamb,  in  his  *  Essay 
on  Man,'  is  finished  with  the  nicest  touches,  and  is  <»ie  of 
the  finest  pictures  our  poetry  exhibits.  Even  familiar  at 
it  is  to  our  ear,  we  never  examine  it  but  with  undimiiushed 
admirati<Mi. 

*  The  lamb,  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to-day. 
Had  he  thy  reason,  would  he  ekip  and  play  ? 
Pleased  to  the  last  he  crops  the  flowery  food, 
And  licks  the  hand  just  raised  to  shed  his  blood. ' 

After  pausing  on  the  last  two  fine  verses,  will  not  the 
reader  smile  that  I  should  conjecture  the  image  uoAt 
originally  have  been  discovered  in  the  following  hu^le 
verses  in  a  poem  once  considered  not  as  contemptible : 

'  A  gentle  lamb  has  rhetoric  to  plead, 

And  when  she  sees  the  butcher's  knife  decreed. 

Her  voice  intreats  him  not  to  make  her  bleed. 

Dr  King's  Mully  of  Mountown. 

This  natural  and  affecting  image  might  certainly  have 
been  observed  by  Pope,  without  nis  having  perceived  it 
through  the  less  polished  lens  of  the  telescope  of  Dr  King. 
It  is,  however,  a  rimilarity^  though  it  may  not  be  an  tmi- 
tatian ;  and  is  given  as  an  example  of  that  art  in  compo- 
sition, which  can  ornament  the  humblest  conception,  like 
the  graceful  vest  thrown  over  naked  and  sordid  be^ary. 

I  consider  tlie  following  lines  as  strictly  copied  by 
Thomas  Warton : 


-*  The  daring  artist 


Explored  the  pangs  that  rend  the  royal  breast. 
Those  wounds  that  lurk  beneath  the  tissued  vest. 

T.  Warton,  on  Shakspeare 

Sir  Philip  Sidney,  in  his  '  Defence  of  Poesie ,'  has  the 
same  image.  He  writes,  *  Tragedy  openeth  the  greatest 
tmwnds,  and  showeth  forth  the  tdcerM  that  are  covered  voitk 
titmue.* 

The  same  appropriation  of  thought  vrill  attach  the  foU 
lowing  lines  of  Tickell : 

*  While  the  charm'd  reader  with  thy  thought  complies 
And  views  thy  Rosamond  with  Henry's  eyes.' 

Tickell  to  Addison 

Evidently  from  the  French  Horace : 

*  En  vain  contre  le  cid,  un  ministre  se  ligue, 
Tout  Paris,  pour  Chimene,  a  les  yeux  de  Rodrigue.' 

Boilean. 

Oldham,  the  satirist,  says  in  his  satires  upon  the  Jesuits 
that  had  Cain  been  of  this  black  fraternity,  he  had  not  been 
content  with  a  quarter  of  mankind. 

*  Had  he  been  Jesuit,  had  he  but  put  on 
Their  savage  cruelty,  the  rest  hau  gone !' 

Satyr  n. 

Doubtless  at  that  moment  echoed  in  his  poetical  ear  the 
energetic  and  caustic  epigram  of  Andrew  Marvell,  against 
Blood  stealing  the  crown  dressed  in  a  parson's  cassock, 
and  sparing  the  life  of  the  keeper : 

*  With  the  Priest's  vestment  had  he  but  put  on 
The  Prelate's  cruelty, — the  Crown  had  gone !' 

The  following  passages  seem  echoes  to  each  other,  and 
it  seems  a  justice  due  to  Oldham,  the  satirist,  to  acknow- 
ledge him  as  the  parent  of  this  antithesis  :-«■ 

*  On  Butler  who  can  think  without  just  rage. 
The  glory  and  the  scandal  of  the  age  ?* 

Satire  against  Poetry. 

It  seems  evidently  borrowed  by  Pope,  when  he  applies 
the  thought  to  Erasmus : — 

*  At  length  Erasmus,  that  creat  injured  name. 
The  glory  of  the  pricstkooa  and  the  shame !' 
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Tomig  remembered  the  uitithesia  when  he 

*  Oraome  ibr  glory  such  the  boundlesi  rs^e. 
That  thej^re  the  blackeet  scandal  of  the  afe.* 

Voltaire,  a  great  reader  of  Pope,  seems  to  have  borrow- 
•d  part  of  the  ezpresaion : — 

'  Scandale  d'EgUee,  et  des  nris  le  modelle.* 

Do  Gam,  an  old  French  poet,  in  one  of  his  moral  poems 
on  an  hour-glass,  inserted  in  modem  collections,  has  many 
mgenioas  thoughts.  That  this  poem  was  read  and  admir- 
ea  by  Goldsnuth,  the  following  beautiful  image  seems  to 
indicate.  Do  Caux,  comparing  the  world  to  his  hour^ 
gUMM,  says  beautifully. 


*  Fond  fool,  that  deem*at  the  streaming  glory  nigh« 
How  vain  the  chase  thine  ardour  has  begun ! 
'Tis  fled  afar,  ere  half  thy  purposed  race  be  ran ; 
Thus  it  fares  with  age,*  lie. 

The  same  train  of  thought  and  imagery  applied  to  thn 
same  subject,  though  the  image  itaeif  be  somewhat  diffari 
ent,  mav  oe  found  m  the  poeias  of  the  platonic  John  Nor* 
ris ;  a  wnter  who  has  great  originabty  of  thought,  aad  A 
lugbly  poetical  spiriL    JEiis  stanza  runs  thus, 


>*  C'est  un  verre  qui  lult 


Qu*un  souffle  pent  decrulre,  et  qu*un  souffle  a  produiL* 

Ookbmith  applies  the  thought  very  happily : — 

'  Princes  and  lords  may  flourish  or  may  fade  : 
A  breath  can  make  them,  as  a  iMeath  has  made.* 

I  do  not  know  whether  we  might  not  read,  for  modem 
oofHOS  are  sometimes  incorrect, 

*  A  breath  unmakes  them,  as  a  breath  has  made.* 
Thomson,  in  his  pastoral  story  of  Palemon  and  Lavuia, 

appears  to  have  copied  a  passage  from  Otway.  Palemon 
thus  addresses  Lannia : — 

*  Oh,  let  me  now  into  a  richer  w>U 

Transplant  thee  safe,  where  vernal  suns  and  showers 

Diifiise  their  wannest,  largest  Influence ; 

And  of  my  garden  be  the  guide  and  joy !' 

Chamoot  employs  the  same  image  when  speakmg  uf 
Mooimia:  he  says, — 

*  Too  look  her  up  a  liule  tender  flower, 

■    ■  .i  and  with  a  careful  loving  hand 

Transplanted  her  into  your  own  fair  garden, 
Where  the  aun  always  shines.* 

The  origin  of  the  following  imagery  is  undoubtedly 
Grecian ;  but  it  is  still  embellished  and  modified  by  our 
beatpoeta: 

*  While  oniversal  Pan 

Knk  with  the  graces  and  the  houn  in  dance 
Led  on  th*  eternal  spring.* 

Paradise  Lost. 

Thompson  probably  caught  this  strain  of  imagery : 

*  Sudden  to  heaven 

Thence  weary  virion  turns,  where  leading  soft 
The  silent  hours  of  love,  with  purest  ray 
Sweet  Venus  shines.* 

Summer,  v.  Iti92. 

Qray,  in  repeating  this  imagery,  has  borrowed  a  remarka- 
ble epithet  from  Milton : 

'  Lo,  where  the  rosy>bo8om*d  houn 
Fair  Venus*  train  appear ! 

Ode  to  Spring. 

*  Along  the  crisped  shades  and  bowers 
Bevels  the  spruce  and  jocund  spring  ; 
The  graces  and  the  rosybosom'd  hours 
Thither  all  their  bounties  bring. 

Comus,  V.  364. 

Collins,  m  his  Ode  to  Ftar^  whom  he  associates  with  ZXm- 
far,  there  grandly  personified,  was  I  think  considerably 
mdebled  to  the  following  stanza  of  Spenser : 

'  Next  him  was  fear,  all  armed  from  top  to  toe, 
Yet  thought  himself  not  safe  onough  thereby } 
But  fearra  each  sudden  morinz  to  and  fro  ; 
And  his  own  arms  when  giiiterine  he  did  spy. 
Or  clashing  heard,  he  la^t  away  did  fly, 
As  ashes  pale  of  hue  and  win?y  hcci'd  ; 
And  evermore  on  Danger  fixed  his  eye, 
'Oalnst  whom  he  always  bent  a  brazrn  shield. 
Which  his  right  hand  unarmed  fearfully  did  wield.* 

Faery  (^ueen,  B.  iii,  c  12,  s.  12. 

Warm  fron  its  perusal,  he  seems  to  have  seised  it  as  a 
hint  to  the  Ode  to  Fear,  and  in  his  *  Passions*  to  hare 
vary  finely  copied  an  idea  here  : 

*  First  Fear,  his  hand,  its  skin  to  try. 

Amid  the  chords  bewildered  laM, 
And  back  recoiled,  he  knew  not  why. 

E'en  at  the  sound  himself  had  made.* 

Ode  to  the  Passions. 

The  stanza  in  Beattie*8  '  Minstrel,'  first  book,  in  wlucb 
hia  '  Txnonary  boy,*  after  *  the  storm  of  summer  rain,* 
▼iaws  '  the  rambow  brighten  to  the  setting  son,'  and  runs 
to  reach  it : 


'  So  to  the  imthlnking  boy  the  dMiant  skr 
Seems  on  some  mountain*s  surface  to  relie ; 
He  with  amtviioos  haste  cUrabe  the  ascent. 

Curious  to  touch  the  firmament ; 

But  when  with  an  unwearied  pace. 
He  is  arrived  at  the  long>wishea  for  place. 
With  sighs  the  sad  defeat  he  does  deplore } 
His  heaven  is  siUl  as  distant  as  before  !* 

The  Infidel,  t^  John  Nonis. 

In  the  modem  tragedy  of  *  The  Castle  Spectre*  is  this 
fine  description  of  the  ghost  of  Evelina  ;— Suddenly  a  ^ 
male  form  glided  along  the  vaulL  *  I  flew  towairda  htvt 
My  arms  were  already  umdoted  U  dasp  htr^  whan  wm^ 
deniy  herJSgvrt  changed  I  Her  face  grew  pale,  a  streaas 
of  blood  gushed  frmn  her  bosom.  W  bile  speaking,  her 
form  withered  away  ;  the  fte$hfdl  from  her  homu ;  a  skele- 
ton loathsome  and  meagre  clasped  me  in  her  wumMrmg 
amu.  Her  infected  breath  was  mingled  with  mine ;  her 
ratting fingen  pressed  my  hand,  and  my  face  was  corered 
with  her  kisses.    Oh !  then  how  I  trembled  with  disgust  ? 

There  is  undoubtedly  singular  merit  in  this  deacnptioa. 
I  shall  contrast  it  with  one  which  the  French  Virgil  baa 
written  in  an  age,  whose  faith  was  stronger  in  |^osts  than 
ours,  yet  which  perhaps  had  less  skill  in  descrming  them. 
There  are  some  circumstances  which  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  author  of  the  *  Castle  Spectre'  lighted  his  torch 
at  the  altar  ^  the  French  muse.  Athalia  thus  narralea 
her  dream,  in  which  the  spectre  of  Jezabcl  her  nMrthar 
appear»< 

C*6toit  pendant  I'horreur  d*uoe  profbnde  nuit. 
Ma  m^re  Jczabe]  devant  inoi  s'est  montr6e, 
Comme  au  jour  de  sa  mort  pompeusemem  parie.— 

En  achevant  les  mots  epouvantablcs. 

Son  ombre  vers  nion  lit  a  parti  se  baisser, 
Et  moi,  je  lui  tcndi>is,  I«'9  mains  pour  Pembrasser 
Mais  je  n'ai  plus  trouv6  qu'nn  horrible  melange 
D'os  et  de  chair  roeurtris,  et  trainee  dans  la  Ainfe, 
Des  iambeauz  pleina  de  sang  et  dea  memtares  affrenz.* 

Racine*a  Athalie,  Aa  li,  S.  C 

GMdsmith,  when  in  his  pedestrian  tour,  he  aat  amid 
the  Alps,  as  he  paints  himself  in  his  *  Traveller,'  and  fell 
himself  the  s<^itary  neglected  genius  he  was,  deaoiata 
amidst  the  surroonoing  scenery ;  probaMy  at  that  momaiU 
the  following  beautiful  image  of  f  hompaon  he  applied  to 
himself: 

*  As  In  the  hollow  breast  of  Apeonine 
Beneath  the  centre  of  encircling  hilliB, 
A  myrtle  rises,  far  from  human  eyes. 

And  breathes  its  balmy  fmgrartce  o*er  the  wild.* 

Autumn,  v.  9tt. 

Goldsmith  very  pathetically  applies  a  similar  imago : 

*  E*en  now  where  Alpine  solitudes  ascend, 
I  sit  me  down  a  pensivs  hour  to  spend. 
Like  yun  nocloctcd  shrub  at  ranoom  cast. 
That  shaded  the  steep,  and  sighs  at  every  blast* 

TraToUsr. 

Akenside  illustrates  the  native  impulse  of  genius  by  a 
simile  of  Memnon's  marble  statue,  sounding  its  lyre  at  tha 
touch  of  the  sun: 

*  For  as  old  Memnon*a  imaee,  long  renownM 
By  fabling  Nilus,  to  the  quivering  touch 

Of  Titan's  ray,  with  earh  repulsive  string 
Conseiiiing,  sounded  through  the  warbling  air 
Unbidden  strains ;  even  so  did  nature's  hand,*  ftc* 

It  is  remarkable  thai  the  same  image,  which  doits  boC 
appear  obvious  enough  to  have  been  me  common  inheii- 
tance  of  poets,  is  precisely  used  by  old  Regnier,  the  firal 
French  satirist,  m  the  dedication  of  his  satires  to  the 
French  king.  Ijoois  XIY  supplies  the  place  of  natura  to 
the  courtly  satirist.  These  are  his  words  >— *  On  lit  qu'aa 
Ethiopie  il  v  avoit  une  statue  qui  rendoit  un  son  haraMMH* 
ietiz,  toutes  les  f<Ha  que  le  soleil  levant  la  regardoit.  Co 
roeme  miracle,  Sire,  avez  vous  fait  en  moy  qui  toocb^  da 
l*astre  de  Votre  Majesty  ay  reou  la  voix  et  la  parole.' 
In  that  sublime  passage  in  *  Pope*s  Esaay  on  Man, 
I  EpisL.  I,  T.  237,  beginning, 
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*  Vast  chain  of  Being !  which  from  Ood  began,* 

And  proceeds  to 

*  From  nature's  chain  whatorer  link  you  striko, 
Tenth,  or  ten  thousandth,  breaks  the  chain  alike.* 

Pope  seems  to  have  caught  the  idea  and  image  from 
Waller,  whose  last  Terse  is  as  fine  as  any  in  the  *  Essay 
flvMan:' 

*  The  chain  that's  fixed  to  the  throne  of  Jove, 
On  which  the  fabric  of  our  world  depends. 
One  link  dissolved,  the  whole  creation  ends.* 

Of  the  Danger  his  Majesty  escaped,  kc^  y.lOS. 

It  has  been  obserred  by  Thyer,  that  Milton  borrowed 
the  eipreasion  /m^roionea,  and  Brman^  which  he  appUes 
to  the  evening  shade,  from  the  Italian.  See  Thyer's  ele- 
gant note  ia  B.  IV,  t.  246 : 

'  And  where  the  iinpierced  shade 

Imbrowiied  the  noon-tide  bowers.* 

And  B.  IX,  V.  1086, 

■  ■         *  Where  highest  woods  impenetrable 
To  Buo  or  star-iight,  spread  iheii  umbrage  broad 
And  brown  as  evening.' 

Flu  Vimbruno  is  an  expression  used  by  the  Italians  to 
denote  the  approach  of  the  evening.  Boiardo,  Ariosto, 
and  Tasso,  nave  made  a  very  picturesque  use  of  this 
term,  noticed  by  TInyer.  I  doubt  if  it  be  applicable  to  our 
colder  climate ;  but  Thompson  appears  to  have  been  struck 
by  the  fine  effect  it  produces  in  poetical  landscape  ;  for 
he  has 

*  With  quickened  step 
Brown  night  retires.* 

Summer,  ▼.  61. 

If  the  epithet  be  true,  it  cannot  be  more  appropriately 
applied  than  in  the  season  he  describes,  which  roost  re- 
■offiMes  the  genial  clime  with  the  deep  serenity  of  an  Ital- 
ian heaven.  Milton  in  Italy  had  experienced  the  Proton 
eoening^  but  it  may  be  suspected  that  Thompson  only  re- 
collected the  language  of  tne  poet. 

The  same  observation  may  be  made  on  two  other  poeti- 
cal epithets.  I  shall  notice  the  epithet  <  laughing,'  applied 
to  inanimate  obje<^s ;  and  *  purple'  to  beautiful  objects. 

The  natives  of  Italy  and  the  softer  climates  receive  emo- 
tions from  the  view  of  their  waters  in  the  spring  not  oqu&l- 
\y  experienced  in  the  British  roughness  of  our  skies.  The 
fluency  and  softness  of  the  water  are  thus  described  by 
Lueretius : 


-*  Tibi  suaveis  D<Bda]a  tellus 


Submittit  flores ;  tibi  rideni  (squora  ponlL* 

Inelegantly  rendered  by  Creech, 

*  The  roughest  sea  puts  on  smooth  looks,  and  smfles.* 

Dryden  more  happily, 

*  The  ocean  smiles,  and  smooths  her  wavy  breast.* 
Bat  Metastasio  has  copied  Lucretius : 

'  A  te  floriscono 

Oli  erbosi  prati : 
E  i  fluui  ridono 
Nel  mar  placatL* 
It  merits  observation,  that  the  Northern  PotU  could 
not  exalt  their  imaaination  higher  than  that  the  water  smil- 
ed, while  the  moaern  Italian,  having  before  his  eyes  a 
dii^ereni  wprmgy  found  no  difficulty  in  agreeing  with  the 
•Doents,  that  the  waves  laughed.    Of  late  modem  poetry 
has  made  a  very  free  use  of  the  animating  epithet  laugh- 
hif .    Qray  has  the  laughing  flowers ;   and  Langhome  in 
two  beautiful  lines  exqusitefy  personifies  Flora  :•— 

*  Where  Tweed's  soft  banks  in  liberal  beauty  lie. 
And  Flora  laughs  beneath  an  azure  sky.* 

Sur  WiUiam  Jones,  with  all  the  spirit  of  Oriental  poetry, 
has  '  the  laughing  air.'  It  is  but  justice,  however,  to 
Dryden,  to  acknowledge  that  he  has  employed  this  epU 
thet  very  boldly  in  tho  following  delightful  lines,  which  are 
oknost  entirely  borrowed  from  his  original,  Chaticer : 

( The  momiog  lark,  the  messenger  of  day. 
Saluted  in  her  song  the  morning  gray ; 
And  soon  the  sun  arose,  with  beams  so  bright. 
That  all  the  horizon  laughed  to  see  the  joyous  sight* 

Palamon  and  Arclte,  B.  II 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  conceive  what  the  ancients 
precisely  meant  ny  the  word  pttrpurttu.  They  seem  to 
have  designed  by  it  any  thing  bright  and  beautiful.  A 
classical  fnend  has  furnished  me  with  numerous  significa* 
tioBs  of  this  word  which  are  very  contradictory.  Albino- 
ftnosi  in  his  elegr  on  Livia,  mentions  Nivem  parpureum. 


I  Catullus,  QturcuM  ranw  jntrpureot.  Horace  purfmrm 
6i6e<  nectar f  and  somewhere  mentions  Olore*  jmrpamm, 
Virgil  has  purfuream  vomit  iUe  animam ;  and  Homer  calls 
the  sea  purple,  and  gives  it  in  some  other  book  the  same 
epithet,  when  in  a  storm. 

The  general  idea,  however,  has  been  f<mdW  adopted  by 
the  finest  writers  in  Europe.  The  purple  ofthe  ancients 
is  not  known  to  us.  What  idea,  therefore,  have  the  mod- 
ems affixed  to  it?  Addison  in  his  vision  ofthe  Temple  of 
Fame  describes  the  country  as  '  being  covered  with  a  kind 
of  PURPLC  LIGHT.*    Gray*s  beautiful  line  is  well  known : 

*  The  bloom  of  young  desire  and  purple  light  of  love. 
And  Tasso,  in  describing  his  hero  Godfrey,  says,  Heavea 

*  Gli  empie  d'oiior  la  faccia,  e  vi  riduce 
Di  Olovinezza,  11  bel  purpureo  lume.* 

Both  Gray  and  Tasso  copied  Virgil,  where  Venus  pvct 
to  her  son  ^neas— 

*  Luroenque  Juventas 

Purpuretim.* 

Dryden  has  omitted  the  purple  light  in  his  versioo,  nor 
is  it  given  by  Pitt;  but  Uryden  expresses  the  general 
idea  by 

*  With  hands  divine, 

Had  formed  his  curling  locks  and  made  his  temples  shins. 
And  given  his  rolling  eyes  a  sparkling  grace.* 

It  is  prohable  that  Milton  has  given  us  his  iea  of  what 
was  meant  by  this  purple  light,  when  applied  to  the  human 
countenance,  in  the  felicitous  expression  of 

*  Celestial  rosy>red.> 

Gray  appears  to  me  to  be  indebted  to  Milton  for  a  hint 
for  the  opening  of  his  elegv  :  as  in  the  first  line  he  hat 
Dante  and  Milton  in  his  mind,  he  perhaps  might  also  in 
the  following  passage  have  recollected  a  congenial  one  in 
Comus,  which  he  altered.  Milton,  describing  the  even- 
ing, marks  it  out  by 

*  What  tinrc  the  laboured  ox 

In  his  loose  traces  from  the  furrow  came. 
And  the  swinkt  hedger  at  his  supper  saL* 

Gray  has, 

•  The  lowing  herd  wind  slowlv  o'er  the  lea. 
The  plowman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way.* 

Warton  hats  made  an  observation  on  this  passage  u 
Comus ;  and  observes  further  that  it  is  a  cloMticcU  circom- 
stance,  but  not  a  natural  one,  in  an  Englith  landtcepef  for 
our  ploughmen  quit  their  work  at  noon.  I  think  therefore 
the  imitation  is  still  more  evident ;  and  as  Warton  observes, 
both  Gray  and  Miltoo  copied  here  from  books,  and  not 
from  life. 

There  are  three  great  poets  who  have  given  us  a  simi- 
lar incident. 

Dryden  introduces  the  highly  finished  picture  of  the  Jhsrs 
in  his  Annus  Mirabilis : 

Stoma  ISl. 

*  So  have  I  seen  some  fearful  hare  maintain 
A  course,  till  tired  before  the  dog  she  lay  > 

Who  stretched  behind  her,  pants  upon  the  plain* 
Past  power  to  kill,  as  she  to  get  away. 

1S2. 

With  his  loll'd  tongue  he  faintly  licks  his  prey. 
His  warm  breath  blows  her  nix  up  as  she  lies ; 

She  trembling  creeps  upon  the  ground  away. 
And  looks  bacic  to  him  with  beseeching  eyes.* 

Thompson  paints  the  $tag  in  a  similar  situation : 

•  Fainting  breathless  toil 

Sick  seizes  on  his  heart— he  stands  at  bay ; 
The  big  round  tears  run  down  his  dsppled  Ace, 
He  groans  in  anguish.* 

Autumn,  v.  4S1 
Shokspeare  exhibits  the  same  object : 

'  The  wretched  animal  heaved  forth  such  groans, 
Thst  their  discharge  did  stretch  his  leathern  coat 
Almost  to  burvtin? ;  and  the  bi^  round  tears 
1  one  another  down  his  uinocent  nose 


Coursed 

In  piteous  chsse.- 


Of  these  three  pictures  the  beseeching  eyes  of  Dryden 

Krhaps  is  more  pathetic  than  the  big  round  tear*,  certainly 
rrowed  by  Thompson  from  Shidcspeare,  because  the 
former  expression  has  more  passion,  sjnd  is  therefore  more 
poetical.  The  sixth  line  in  Dryden  is  perhaps  rxquinte 
for  its  imitative  harmony,  and  with  peculiar  feliciiy  paints 
the  action  itself.  Thompson  adroitly  drops  the  innocent 
^u)te,  of  which  one  word  seems  to  have  loftt  its  oricinsl 
signification,  and  the  other  offends  now  by  lU  familiarity. 
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T%e  dapfted  face  is  a  term  more  picturesque,  more  ap- 
propriate, and  more  poetically  expressed. 

SXPLAITATION  OF  THE  FAC-8IMILE.* 

The  manuscript  of  Pope's  version  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  in  three 
volumes,  the  gilt  of  David  Mallet  They  are  written 
chiefly  on  the  backs  of  letters,  amongst  which  are  several 
from  Addison,  Steele,  Jervaise,  Rowe,  Youngi  Caryl, 
Walsh,  Sir  Godfrey  Kneeler,  Centon,  Cra|:g9.  Congreve, 
Hushes,  his  mother  Ediiha,  and  Lintot  and  Tunson  the 
booksellers. 

From  these  letters  no  information  can  be  gathered,  which 
merits  public  communication ;  they  relate  eenersUy  to  the 
common  civilities  and  common  affairs  of  lite.  What  little 
could  be  done  has  already  been  given  in  the  additions  to 
Pope's  works. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  Pope  taught  himself  to  write 
hy  c<^ying  printed  books :  of  this  singularity  we  have  in 
this  collection  a  remarkable  instance ;  seversl  parts  are 
written  in  Roman  and  Italic  characters,  which  for  some 
tmie  I  mistook  iw  print ;  no  imitation  can  be  more  correct. 

What  appears  on  this  Fac-Simile  I  have  printed,  to  as- 
sist its  decyphering ;  and  I  have  also  subjoined  the  passage 
as  it  was  given  to  the  puUic,  for  immediate  re^encc. 
The  manuscript  from  whence  this  page  is  taken  consists 
of  the  first  rude  sketches ;  an  intermediate  copy  having 
been  employed  for  the  press  ;  so  that  the  corrected  verses 
of  this  Fac-Similo  occasionally  vary  from  thoae  published. 

This  passage  has  been  selected,  because  the  parting  of 
Hector  and  Adromacha  is  perhaps  the  most  pleasing  epi- 
sode in  the  Iliad,  while  it  is  confessedly  one  of  the  most 
finished  passages. 

The  lover  of  poetry  will  not  be  a  little  gratified,  when 
he  contemplates  the  variety  of  epithets,  the  imperfect  idea, 
the  gradual  embellishment,  ana  the  critical  rasures  which 
are  here  discovered. t  The  action  of  Hector,  in  lifting  his 
infant  in  his  arms,  occasioned  Pope  much  trouble ;  and  at 
length  the  printed  copy  has  a  different  reading. 

Imust  not  omit  noticing,  that  the  whole  is  on  the  back 
of  a  letter  franked  by  Addison  ;  which  cover  I  have  given 
at  one  comer  of  the  plate. 

The  parts  distinguished  by  Italics  were  rejected. 
Thus  having  spoke,  the  illustrious  chief  of  Troy 

ExlauU  hia  eager  amu  to  embrace  his  boy, 

lovely 

Stretched  his  ibnd  arms  to  seize  the  beauleou$  boy ; 
babe 

The  boy  clung  crying  to  his  nurse's  breast, 

Scar'd  at  the  dazzling  helm  and  nodding  crest. 

each  kind 

With  silent  pleasure  the  fond  parent  smii'd. 

And  Hector  hastened  to  relieve  his  child. 

The  glittering  terrors  unbound, 

Hia  radiant  hebnet  from  his  brows  unbraed^ 

on  the  ground  ht 

And  onthe  ground  the  glitUring  terror plaed, 
beamy 

And  plac*d  the  radiant  helmet  on  the  ground, 

Thtn  weix'd  the  boy  andrauing him  in  atr, 
lifting 

Thmfondling  in  his  arms  his  infant  heir, 
danctng 

Thus  to  the  gods  addrest  a  father's  prayer, 
glory  fills 
O  thou,  whose  thunder  dhakes  th'ethereal  throne, 
deathless 

And  all  ye  other  powers^  protect  my  son ! 
Like  minej  this  irar,  blooming  youth  with  every  wiue  bU$9  ! 

The  thield  and  glory  of  the  TVojan  race ; 
ZJke  mine  hie  valour^  and  hia  just  renown, 
Like  mine  hia  labours  to  defend  the  craven. 
Grant  him,  like  roe,  to  purchase  just  renown, 

I  he  Trojans 
To  guard  my  country^  to  defend  the  crown  : 
/n  arms  Hke  me,  his  couniry*s  war  to  toags, 
And  rise  the  Hector  of  the  future  age ! 
Against  his  country's  foes  the  war  to  wage, 

^  The  fac-simile  will  be  given  at  the  end  of*  Curiosities  of 
Literature.  * 

t  Dr  Johnson,  In  noiicms  the  Mas  of  Milion,  preserved  at 
Cambridge,  hss  made,  with  his  umial  force  of  language,  the 
Ibllowing  obserratioii :  *  Such  relics  show  how  excellence 
la  acquired ;  whsi  vre  hope  ever  t(t/1o  with  eaw  we  may  learn 
tnt.  to  do  with  dillisipne^. 


And  rise  the  Hector  of  the  fiiture  age ! 

aucccssful 
So  when  triumphant  from  the  gioriotts  toils 
Of  heroes  slain,  the  reeking  spoils, 
Whole  hosts  mav 
AU  Troy  shaU  hail  him,  with  doMrv'd 

own  the  son 
And  cry,  this  efu^  transcends  his  fiithei'a  faoM. 
While  pleas'd,  amidst  the  general  shouts  of  Tnj, 
His  mother's  conscious  heart  o'erflows  with  j«j. 
fondly  on  her 

He  said,  and  gazing  o*erhis  oonsorfs  dharau, 
Restor'd  his  infant  to  her  longing  arms. 

on 
Soft  in  her  fragrant  breast  the  babe  she  lakl, 
Prest  to  her  hearty  and  with  a  smile  surveyed ; 
to  repose 
Httsh'd  him  to  resi^  and  with  a  arnUe  surveyed. 

passion 
But  soon  the  troubled  pleasure  mist  with  risings  ft 

_.  .  dash'd  wiSfMT, 

1  be  tender  pleasure  soon,  chastised  by  fear, 
She  mingled  with  the  smile  a  tender  tear. 

The  passage  appears  thus  in  the  printed  woik.  I  ha,f» 
marked  m  Italics  the  variations. 

Thus  having  spoke,  the  illustrious  chief  of  Troy 
Slretch'd  his  fond  arms  to  cLa^  the  bvely  boj. 
The  babe  clung  crying  to  his  nurse's  breast, 
Scar'd  at  the  dazzhng  helm  and  nodding  crest. 
With  secret*  pleasure  each  fond  parent  smii'd, 
And  Hector  basted  to  relieve  his  child. 

The  glittering  terrors  fi^xn  his  brows  unboond, 
And  placed  the  beaming  helmet  on  the  ground ; 
Then  hss'd  the  child  and  lifting  hirii  in  ur, 
Thus  to  the  godspr^err'd  a  fathers  prayer: 

O  thou,  whose  glory  fills  th'ethereal  throne. 
And  all  ye  deathless  powers,  protect  my  aoo ! 
Grant  hira  like  me  to  purchase  just  renown. 
To  guard  the  Trojans,  to  defend  the  crown ; 
Against  his  country's  foes  the  war  to  wage, 
And  nso  the  Hector  of  the  future  age ! 
So  when,  triumphant  firom  succ««sful  toils 
Of  heroes  slain,  he  bears  the  reeking  spoils. 
Whole  hosts  may  hail  him,  with  deserv'd  aodaim. 
And  sc^jthis  cAte/* transcends  his  father's  fame : 
While  pleas'd  amidst  the  general  shout  of  Troj, 
His  mother's  conscious  heart  overflows  wkh  joy. 

He  nohe;  and  fondly  gazing  on  her  chams 
Restor  d  the  pleasing  burden  to  her  arms  : 
Soft  CHI  her  fragrant  breast  the  babe  she  laid, 
Hush'd  to  repose,  and  with  a  smile  survey'd. 
The  troubled  pleasure  soon  chastis'd  by  fear, 
She  mingled  with  the  smile  a  tender  tear. 

LITEBAHY   FASHIOITS. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  Literary  Fashioo,  and  pnaa 
and  verse  have  been  regulated  by  the  same  caprice  that 
cuts  our  coals,  and  cocks  our  hats.  Dr  Kippis,  who  had 
a  taste  for  literary  histonr,  has  observed  that  *  <*  Dodakj'm 
Economy  of  human  Life"  long  received  the  most  eztr^ 
gani  applause,  from  the  supposition  that  it  was  written  by  a 
celebrated  nobleman  ;  an  instance  of  the  power  of  /item- 
ry  Fbshion  :  the  history  of  which,  as  it  httth  appeared  in 
various  ages  and  countries,  and  as  it  hath  operated  with 
respect  to  the  different  objects  of  science,  learning,  art, 
and  taste,  would  form  a  w<M-k  that  might  be  highly  instniD> 
tive  and  entertaining.' 

The  favourable  recepticm  of  *  Dodsl^'s  Ecanoniy  d 
Human  life'  produced  a  whole  family  of  eoooomies ;  it 
was  soon  followed  by  a  second  partf  the  gratuitous  iBg»- 
nuity  of  one  of  those  officious  imitatora,  whom  an  origiaal 
author  never  cares  to  thank.  Other  economies  trod  on  the 
heels  of  each  other. 

For  some  memorandum  towards  a  histoiy  of  Gterary 
fashions,  the  following  may  be  arranged : 

At  the  restoration  of  letters  in  £urope,  comneatatora 
and  compilers  were  at  the  head  of  the  Uterati ;  translatora 
followed,  who  enriched  themselves  with  their  spoilt  on  the 
commentators.  When  in  the  progress  of  modem  fitera* 
ture,  writers  aimed  to  rival  the  great  authora  of  aatiqtnlgr, 

•  Silent  In  the  Ms.  (observes  acridcal  friend)  is  grsatly  an 
petior  to  secret,  as  It  appears  In  the  printed  work. 
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the  dillereat  ttyles,  in  their  lerrile  imttattona  clashed  to* 
gether ;  end  Mrtiee  were  formed,  who  fought  desperately 
rar  the  style  uiev  diose  to  adopt.  The  public  were  long 
harraned  by  a  fantastic  race,  who  called  tbemsetTes  Cice* 
romani  of  whom  are  recorded  many  ridiculous  practices, 
to  strain  out  the  words  of  Cicero  into  their  hollow  rerbosi- 
ties.  They  were  routed  by  the  facetious  Erasmus.  Then 
followed  the  brilliant  era  of  epigrammatic  points ;  and^ood 
sense,  and  good  taste  were  nothing  without  the  spunous 
ornaments  of  false  wit.  Another  am  was  deluged  by  a 
nuUion  of  sonnets ;  and  rolumes  were  Tor  a  long  lime  read, 
without  their  readers  being  aware  that  their  patience  wns 
exhausted.  There  was  an  age  of  epics,  which  probably 
can  nerer  return  again ;  for  af&r  two  or  three,  the  rest  can 
be  but  repetitions  with  a  few  variations. 

In  Italy,  from  1690  to  1580,  a  vast  multitude  of  books 
were  written  on  Ioto  ;  the  fashion  of  writing  on  that  sulv 
ject  ^for  certainly  it  was  not  always  a  passion  vfrith  the  in- 
defiuinble  writer,)  was  an  epidemicaj  distemper.  They 
wrote  we  pedants,  and  pagans ;  those  who  could  not  write 
their  love  in  verse,  diffused  themselves  in  prose.  When 
the  Poliphilus  of  C<rionna  appeared,  whicn  is  given  in 
form  of  a  dream,  this  dream  made  a  great  many  dreamers, 
as  it  happens  in  company  (says  the  sarcastic  S^eno)  when 
one  yawner  makes  many  yawn.     When  Bishop  Hall  first 

KUished  his  satires,  he  called  them  *  Toothless  Satires,' 
t  his  latter  ones  he  distinguished  as  '  Biting  Satires ;' 
many  good-natured  men,  who  could  only  write  good-natur- 
ed verse,  crowded  in  his  footsteps,  and  the  abundance  of 
their  labours  only  showed  that  even  the  "  toothless'  satires 
of  Hall  could  bite  more  sharply  than  those  of  servile  imi« 
tators.  Afler  Spenser's  Faer;|r  Clueen  was  published,  the 
press  overflowed  with  many  mistaken  imitations,  in  which 
Miries  were  the  chief  actors, — this  circumstance  is  liumo- 
romly   animadverted  on  by  Marston,  in  his  satires,  as 
quoted  by  Warton :  Every  scribe  now  falls  asleep,  and  in  his 
...  —  dreams,  straight  tenne  pound  to  one 
Outsteps  some  fairy—— 
Awakes,  straigt  rubs  his  eyes,  and  prints  his  tale. 

The  great  personage  who  gave  a  fashion  to  this  class  of 
literature  was  the  courtly  and  romantic  Elizabeth  herself; 
her  obsequious  wits  and  courtiers  would  not  fail  to  feed  and 
flatter  her  taste.  Whether  they  all  felt  the  beauties,  or 
languished  over  the  tediousness  of  *  the  Faerie  Clueen,' 
and  the  *  Arcadia'  of  Sidney,  at  least  her  majesty  gave  a 
Togae  to  sttch  sentimental  and  refined  romance.  The 
classical  Elisabeth  introduced  another  literary  fashion; 
having  translated  the  Hercules  fEtacus,  she  made  it  fa> 
ahionable  to  translate  Greek  tragedies.  There  was  a  time, 
in  the  age  of  fanaticism,  and  the  long  pariiament,  that 
bo(4u  were  considered  the  more  valuable  for  their  length. 
The  seventeenth  century  was  the  age  of  folios.  One  Caryl 
wrote  a  *  Commentary  on  Job'  in  two  volumes  folio,  of  above 
one  thousand  two  hundred  sheets !  as  it  was  intended  to 
inculcate  the  virtue  of  patieneef  these  volumes  gave  at  once 
the  theory  and  the  practice.  One  is  astonisbeoat  the  mul- 
titude of  the  divines  of  this  age ;  whose  works  now  lie  bu- 
ried under  the  brick  and  mortar  tombs  of  four  or  five  fo- 
lios, whidi  on  a  moderate  calculation,  might  now  be  *  wire 
woven'  into  thirty  or  forty  modern  ocuvos. 

In  Charles  I's  time,  love  and  honour  were  heightened  by 
the  wits  into  florid  romance ;  but  Lord  Goring  turned  all 
into  ridicule ;  and  he  was  followed  by  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, whose  happjr  vein  of  ridicule  was  favoured  by 
Charles  If,  who  gave  it  the  vogue  it  obtained. 

Sir  William  Temple  justW  observes,  that  changes  m 
veins  of  wit  are  like  those  oThabits,  or  other  modes.  On 
the  retnm  of  Charies  II,  none  were  more  out  of  fashion 
among  the  new  courtiers  than  the  old  Eari  of  Norwich, 
who  was  esteemed  the  greatest  wit,  in  his  father's  time, 
among  the  old. 

MMem  times  have  abounded  with  what  may  be  caUed 
foshionable  lileratore.  Tragedies  were  some  years  ago 
as  (iuriiionable  as  comedies  are  at  this  day;  Thomson, 
Mallet,  Francis,  Hill,  applied  their  ^nius  to  a  department 
in  whidh  they  lost  it  all.  Declamatjon  and  rant,  and  over- 
refined  language,  were  preferred  to  the  fable,  the  manners, 
and  to  Natore,  snd  these  now  sleep  on  our  shelves !  Then 
loo  we  bad  a  family  of  paupers  in  the  parish  of  poetry,  in 
<  Imitations  of  Spenser.^  Not  many  years  ago,  Churchill 
was  the  occasion  of  delu^png  the  town  m'uh  peiUieal  poenu 
m  quarto. — ^These  again  were  succeeded  by  narrative 
BMins,  in  the  ballad  measure,  from  all  sises  of  poets.*^ 
The  Castle  of  Otranto  was  the  father  of  that  marvelkMJS, 
which  overstocks  the  circulating  library .^Lord  Byron  has 


been  the  futher  of  hundreds  of  graceless  sons ! — Travels 
and  voyages  have  long  been  a  class  of  literature  so  fashion- 
able, that  we  begin  to  dread  the  arrival  of  certain  persons 
from  the  Continent ! 

DifiVrcnt  times,  then,  are  regulated  by  different  tastes. 
What  makes  a  strong  impression  on  the  public  at  one  time, 
ceases  to  interest  it  at  another ;  an  author  who  sacrifoes 
to  the  prevailing  humours  of  his  day  lias  but  little  chance  of 
being  esteemed  by  posterity ;  and  every  age  of  modem 
literature  might,  perhaps,  admit  of  a  new  classification,  l^r 
dividing  it  into  its  periods  of feufdimable  IktrtOure, 

THE  PANTOMIMIC  A  I.  CHARACTERS. 

II  est  des  ^ens  de  qui  re«prit  giiind6 

Sous  un  troDt  jamais  deride 

Ne  souffre,  n'appruuvc,  et  n'eatimc,  , 

Q,ue  le  pompeux.  ei  le  sublime  \ 

Pour  moi  j'oso  poser  en  I'ait 

(^u'en  de  certains  momens  Pespnt  le  plus  pKrlkit 

Peut  nimer  sans  rougir  jusqu'auz  Marionettes  \ 

Et  qu'il  est  des  terns  ei  des  lieux, 

Ou  le  grave,  et  le  serieuv, 

Ne  vaient  pas  d'agresbles  Soroettcs. 

Peau  d*Ans 

People  there  are  who  never  smile , 

Their  foreheads  nill  unsmooth'd,  the  while 

Some  lambent  llsme  of  minh  will  play. 

That  wins  the  easy  heart  away  ; 

Such  only  choose  in  prose  or  rhyme 

A  bristling  pomp,— they  call  sublime ! 

I  bliuh  not  to  like  Harlequin 

Would  he  but  talk,— ana  all  his  km  ! 

Yes,  there  are 'times,  and  there  are  placer, 

When  flams  and  old  wives*  tales  are  worth  ilie  Graces. 

Certazttcs,  in  the  person  of  his  hero,  has  confessed  the 
delight  he  received  from  amusements  which  disturb  the 
gravity  of  some,  who  are  apt,  however,  to  be  more  enter- 
tained by  them  than  they  cnoose  to  acknowledge.  Don 
duizote  thus  dismisses  a  troop  of  merry  strollers, '  Andad 
con  dioi  buena  genU,  y  haxad  vueslra  yfesfa,  jacrque  dead* 
mvtehacho  fui  q/ldonado  a  la  Caritula,  y  en  mi  moeedad  M 
ne  ivan  loe  ojoe  trot  la  Far&ndula.'  In  a  literal  version  the 
passage  may  run  thus : — '  Go,  ^ood  people,  God  be  with 
you,  and  keep  vour  merry-making !  for  from  childhood  I 
was  in  love  with  the  Caratvlai  and  in  my  youth  my  eyes 
would  lose  themselves  amidst  the  Faranmtla.*  Accord- 
ing to  Pineda  Im  Caratyla  is  an  actor  masked,  and  La 
Farandula  is  a  kind  offeree.* 

Even  the  studious  Bayle,  wrapping  himself  in  his  cloak| 
and  hurrying  to  the  market.place  to  Punchinello,  wouU 
laugh  when  the  fellow  had  humour  in  him,  as  was  ususlly 
the  case ;  and  I  believe  the  pleasure  some  still  find  in  pan- 
tomimes, to  the  annoyance  of  their  gravity,  is  a  very  natu- 
ral one,  and  only  wants  a  little  more  understanding  in  the 
actors  and  the  spectators. 

The  truth  is,  that  here  our  Hariequin  and  all  hia  lifeleas 
family  are  condemned  to  perpetual  silence.  They  came 
to  us  from  the  genial  hilarity  of  the  Italian  theatre,  and 
were  all  the  grotesque  children  of  wit,  and  whim,  and  satire. 
Why  is  this  burlesque  race  here  privileged  to  cost  so  much, 
to  do  so  little,  and  to  repeat  that  little  so  often  7  Our  own 
pantomime  may,  indeed,  boast  of  two  inventions  oTits  own 
growth :  we  have  turned  Harleauin  into  a  magician,  and 
this  produces  the  surprise  of  suoden  changes  of  scenery, 
whose  splendour  and  curious  correctness  have  rarely  be«i 
equalled ;  while  in  the  metamorphosis  of  the  scene,  a  cer- 
tam  sort  of  wit  to  the  eye,  *  mechanic  wit.'  as  it  has  been 
termed,  has  originated,  as  when  a  surgeon's  shc^  is  turned 
into  a  laundry,  with  the  inscription  *  Mangling  done  here  :* 
or  counsellors  at  the  bar  changed  into  fisn«women. 

Every  one  of  this  grotesaue  family  were  the  creaturea 
of  national  genius,  chosen  oy  the  people  for  themselves. 
Italy,  both  ancient  and  modem,  eihibits  a  gesticulatiiif 
people  of  comedians,  and  the  same  comic  genius  charao- 

*  Moctsux,  whose  translatkm  Lord  Woodhouaele'e  dislfai« 
gulshes  as  the  most  curious,  turns  the  pssssge  thus :  '  I  wish 
you  well,  good  people,  drive  on  to  act  your  play,  for  In  my 
very  childhood  I  loved  shows,  and  have  been  a  great  admirer 
of  dramatk:  representaUons.*  Pan  n,  c  si.  The  other  trans- 
istors have  nearly  the  same  words.  But  In  employing  the 
generic  term  they  lose  the  species,  that  is,  the  tninff  hssif ; 
but  what  hi  less  tolerable,  in  the  flstness  of  the  style,  tney  h)se 
thst  delightfulneas  wfeh  which  Cervantes  con  vejrs  to  us  the  rs- 
collecterTpleasurcs  then  busying  the  warm  brain  of  his  bsro. 
An  English  resder,  who  often  grows  weary  over  his  QuizoCo. 
aiqMars  not  always  sensible  that  one  of  the  secret  charms  of 
Cervantes,  like  sll  great  national  suthors,  lies  concealed  In 
his  klkMn  and  etyle. 
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the  nation  through  all  its  revolutions,  as  well  as  the 
individual  through  all  his  fortunes.  The  lower  classes  still 
betray  their  aputude  in  that  vivid  humour,  where  the  ac- 
tion is  suited  to  the  word— silenl  gestures  sometimes  ex* 
pressing  whole  sentences.  They  can  tell  a  story,  and 
even  raise  the  passions,  without  opening  their  lips.  No 
nation  in  modem  Europe  possesses  so  keen  a  relim  for  the 
6iifiesgiie,  insomuch  as  to  show  a  class  of  unrivalled  poems, 
which  are  distinguished  by  the  very  tjile:  and  perhaps 
there  never  was  an  Italian  in  a  foreign  rountry,  however 
deep  in  trouble,  but  would  drop  all  remembrance  of  his 
sorrows,  should  one  of  his  countrymen  present  himself 
with  the  paraphernalia  of  Punch  at  the  comer  of  a  street. 
I  was  acquainted  with  an  Italian,  a  philosopher  and  a  man 
of  fortune,  residing  in  this  country,-  who  found  so  lively  a 
nleasure  in  performing  Punchinello's  Utile  comedy,  that, 
lor  this  purpose,  with  considerable  expense  and  curiosity, 
he  had  his  wooden  company,  in  all  their  costume,  sent 
over  from  his  native  place.  The  shrill  squeak  of  the  (in 
whistle  had  the  same  comic  effect  on  hioi  as  the  notes  of 
the  I2afi«  deM  Vaehea  have  in  awakening  the  tenderness  of 
domestic  emotions  in  the  wandering  SWiss^lhe  national 
genius  u  dramatic.  Lady  Wortley  Montagu,  when  she 
resided  at  a  villa  near  Brescia,  was  applied  to  by  the  vil- 
lagers for  leave  to  erect  a  theatre  in  her  saloon :  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  turn  the  stables  into  s  playhouse  every 
carnival.  She  complied,  and  as  she  (ells  us,  was  *  sur- 
prised at  the  heauty  of  their  scenes,  (hough  pain(ed  by  a 
oountrv  painter.  The  performance  was  yet  more  surpri- 
sing, the  actors  beine  all  peasants  ;  but  the  Italians  have 
■D  natural  a  genius  for  comedy,  they  acted  as  well  as  if 
tbev  had  been  brought  up  to  nothing  else,  particularly  the 
ArlequiHOf  who  far  surpassed  any  of  our  English,  though 
onlv  the  tailor  of  our  village,  and  I  am  assured  never  saw 
a  play  in  any  other  place.^  Italy  is  the  mother,  and  the 
Burse,  of  the  whole  Harlequin  race. 

Hence  it  is  that  no  scholars  in  Europe,  but  the  roost 
learned  Italians,  smit  by  the  national  genius,  could  have 
devoted  their  visils  to  narrate  the  revolutions  of  panto> 
nime,  to  compile  the  annals  of  Harlequin,  to  unroll  the 
genealogy  of  Punch,  and  to  discover  even  the  most  secret 
anecdotes  of  the  obscurer  branches  of  that  grotesque  fa- 
mily amidst  (heir  changeful  fortunes  during  a  period  of  two 
thousand  years!  Nor  is  this  all;  princes  have  ranked 
them  among  the  Rosciuses  ;  and  Harlequins  and  Scara- 
nooches  have  been  ennobled.  Evr>n  Harlequins  them- 
selves have  written  elsborate  treatises  en  the  almost 
insurmoimtable  difficulties  of  their  art.  I  despair  to  con- 
vey the  sympathy  they  have  inspired  me  with  to  my 
reader ;  but  every  TVomontone  genius  must  be  informed, 
that  of  what  he  has  never  seen,  he  must  rest  content  to 
be  told. 

Of  the  ancient  Italian  troop  we  have  retained  three  or 
four  of  the  characters,  while  their  origin  has  neariy  es- 
caped our  recollection ;  but  of  the  burlesque  comedy,  the 
extempore  dialogue,  the  humourous  fable,  and  its  peculiar 
species  of  comic  acting,  all  has  vanished. 

Many  of  the  popular  pastimes  of  the  Romans  unques- 
tionably survived  their  dominion,  for  the  people  will  arouse 
themselves,  though  their  masters  may  be  conquered  ;  and 
tradition  has  never  proved  more  faithful  than  in  preserving 
popular  sports.  Many  of  the  games  of  our  children  were 
played  by  Roman  boys;  the  mouniebsnks,  with  the 
dancers  and  tumblers  on  their  moveable  stages,  still  in 
our  fairs,  are  Roman ;  the  disorders  of  the  Baechanalia 
Italy  appears  to  imitate  in  her  carnivals.  Among  these 
Roman  diversions  certain  comic  characters  have  been 
transmitted  to  us,  skmg  with  some  of  their  characteris- 
tics, and  their  dresses.  The  speaking  pantomines  and 
extempore  comedies,  which  have  dr livhled  the  Italians  for 
many  centuries,  are  from  this  ancient  source. 

Of  the  Alimi  and  the  Pantomimi  of  the  Romans,  the 
followine  notices  enter  into  our  prestent  researches  : 

The  Afimi  were  an  impudent  race  of  buffoons,  who  ex- 
celled in  mimicry,  and,  like  our  domestic  fools,  admitted 
into  convivial  parties  to  entertain  the  f^uests;  from  them 
we  derive  the  term  mimetu:  art.  Their  powers  enabled 
them  to  perform  a  more  extraordinary  office,  for  they  ap- 
pear to  nave  been  introduced  into  funerals,  to  mimic  the 
person,  and  even  the  Isngiiage  of  the  deceased.  Sueto> 
Btot  describes  an  ArtJumimut,  accompanying  the  funeral 
of  Vespasian.  This*  Archmime  performed  his  part  ad- 
mirably, not  only  representing  the  person,  but  imitating, 
aecording  to  custom,  «/  est  mos,  manners  and  laneuage  of 
the  living  eropeior.     He  contri%ed  a  happy  stroke  at  the 


prevailing  foible  of  Vespasian,  when  he  inqnirad  tbe  eoal 
of  all  this  funeral  pomp '/  *  Ten  millinns  of  seateraca  f 
On  this  he  observed,  that  if  they  would  give  him  bot  a  fai^ 
dred  thousand,  the^  might  throw  his  body  into  the  Tiber* 

The  Pantomimi  were  ouite  of  a  different  dass.  Tbaf 
were  tragic  actors,  usuallv  mute ;  thev  combined  with  tba 
arts  of  gesture,  music  ana  danoes  of  the  most  imprriasiio 
character.  Their  ailenl  language  often  drew  tears  bj  ibe 
pathetic  emotions  wliich  they  excited  :  *  Their  very  nod 
speaks,  their  hands  talk,  and  their  finsers  have  a  voioa,* 
says  one  of  their  admirers.  Seneca,  the  father,  grmva  M 
was  his  profession,  confessed  his  taste  for  pantoaunes  bad 
become  a  passion  \*  and  by  the  decree  of  the  senate,  that 
*  tho  Roman  knights  shoiud  not  attoid  the 
players  in  the  streets,'  it  is  evident  that  tbe 
were  greatly  honored.  Lucian  has  oonpoaed 
treatise  on  pantomimes.  We  may  have  some  notion  ol 
their  deep  conception  of  character,  and  their  inventjon, 
by  an  anecdote  recorded  by  Macrobius,  of  two  rival  pan- 
tomimes. When  Hylas,  dancing  a  hynm,  which  ckaed 
with  the  words,  *  The  great  Agamemnon.'  to  express  that 
idea  look  it  in  its  literal  meaning,  and  stood  erect,  as  ifnie»* 
suring  his  size— >Py  lades,  his  nval,  exclaimed, '  You  make 
him  tall,  but  not  great  !*  The  audience  obliged  Pyladea 
to  dance  the  same  hymn ;  when  he  came  to  the  words,  be 
collected  himself  in  a  posture  of  deep  meditation.  This 
silent  pantomimic  language  we  ourselves  have  witneaaed 
carried  to  singular  perfection,  when  the  actor  Palmer,  after 
building  a  theatre,  was  prohibited  the  use  of  his  roioe  bj 
the  magistrates.  It  was  then  he  powetfuUy  affected  the 
audience  by  the  eloquence  of  bia  action  in  the  tragic  pa^ 
tomime  of  Don  Juan ! 

These  pantomimi  seem  to  have  been  hebi  in  great  bi>» 
nour ;  many  were  children  of  (he  Graces  and  tbe  virtnea! 
The  tragic  and  (he  comic  masks  were  among  tbe  tana 
ments  of  the  sepulchral  monuments  of  an  ArdKnmne  and 
a  Pantomime.  Montfaucon  conjectnres  that  they  flbroMd 
a  select  fraternity  .j  They  had  such  an  influence  over  tbe 
Roman  people,  that  when  two  of  them  qoarrelled,  Augiw- 
tus  inteilered  to  renew  their  fiiendship.  Pyladca  waa  one 
of  them,  and  he  observed  to  (he  emperor,  tbal  ■»«»**»tt» 
couM  be  more  useful  to  him  than  that  the  people  abonld  be 
perpetually  Occupied  with  the  s9«aMes,  between  bim  and 
Bathyllus !  The  advice  was  accepted  and  tbe  emperor 
was  silenced. 

The  party-coloured  hero,  with  every  part  cf  bb  drcaa, 
has  been  drawn  out  of  the  creat  wardrobe  of  antiquity  ;  bo 
was  a  Roman  Mime.  Harlequin  is  described  with  bis 
shaven  head,  rosis  eapitibtu;  his  sooty  &ce,  ftiSigu^  f^ 
dem  obdueti;  his  flat,  unshod  feet,  p/ompcdes;  and  fa« 
patched  coat  of  many  colours,  Afiari  €emtmteml».X    Even 

•  Tacitns,  Annal.%  Lib.  I,  Sect.  77,  in  Murphy's  tranalatka. 

\  L^Aiitiq.  Exp,  V.  68. 

}  Loui^  RiccolK>ni,  in  his  curious  Ikile  treatise  *  DuTbcatie 
lialjen,'  illiiytraied  bv  scveuicen  prints  of  the  Italian  pamomi- 
mic  characters,  has  duly  collmed  the  authoriiiea.  I  give  them. 
in  the  order  quoted  above,  for  the  Batisfaction  of  more  grare 
inquirers.  Vo-slus  Insiit.  Poet.  Lib.  11,  cap,  J2,  6  4,  Tbe 
Mimi  blackened  their  faces.  Diomedes  de  Oral.  Lib.  m, 
Apuleius  in  Apolog.  And  further,  the  patched  dress  waa  need 
by  the  ancient  peasants  of  Italy,  as  appears  by  a  iwssage  hi 
Celsiis  de  Re  Rust.  Lib.  I,  c.  8 ;  and  Juvenal  employs  tbe 
term  centunculus  as  a  diminutive  of  cento,  for  a  coat  "^rH 
up  of  patches.  This  was  afterwards  applied  meuphoncally 
to  those  wcIlknoi*Ti  poems  called  centos,  composed  of  shrt<h 
and  patches  of  poetry,  collected  from  all  quarters.  Goklonl 
con.si<Iered  Harlequin  as  a  poor  devil  and  dolt,  whose  coat 
is  made  up  of  rae<^  patched  together;  his  hat  shows  mendici- 
ty;  and  the  hare's  tail  i«  still  the  dress  of  the  peasantry  ef 
Bert^amo.  Quadrio,  in  his  learned  Stoiia  d'ocmiPoeaia,  boa 
diffused  his  erudition  on  the  ancient  Mimi  and  their  anccca 
sors.  Dr  Clarke  has  discovered  the  light  lathe  sword  of  Har 
lequin,  which  had  hitherto  baffled  my  most  painfiil  reseaxrb- 
cs,  amidst  the  dark  mysteries  of  the  ancient  mythology !  We 
read  with  equal  astonishment  and  novelty,  that  the  pnico- 
tvpes  of  the  modem  Pantomime  are* in  the  Pagan  mystoiea ; 
that  Harlequtn  b  Mercury,  with  his  short  swonl  called  berpe! 
or  his  rod  the  caduccus,  to  render  himself  hivMble,  andio 
transport  himself  from  one  end  of  the  eanh  to  tbe  olber ;  duK 
the  roverin«r  on  his  head  was  his  petssus,  or  wbiged  cap ;  that 
Columbine  is  Psyche,  or  the  Soul ;  the  OM  Man  in  our  Pan- 
toroimea  is  Charon ;  the  Clown  is  Morons,  the  buffoon  of 
heaven,  whose  Inrce  jrapinp  mowh  is  an  imhstwn  of  tbe  an- 
cient masks.  The  subject  of  an  ancient  vase  engraven  fn  the 
volume  represents  Harlequin,  Columbine,  and  the  Cloiwi,  w 
we  see  them  on  the  Enclish  stage.  Tbe  dreams  of  the  learn- 
ed aie  a  rousine  when  we  are  not  pot  to  sleep!  DrC1arfce*s 
TraTda,  vol.  IV.  p.  +59.  The  Italian  antiquaries  never  enter. 
tained  any  doubt  of  this  remote  origin.  Fee  the  fourth  aditkn 
of  this  vohimo,  Appendix.  A  letter  from  the  Marquis  Di  Bpinetot 
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PulUehuUa,  whom  wo  familiarly  call  Punch,  may  receive 
like  other  personages  of  not  ereater  importancei  all  his 
dignity  Irom  antiquity;  one  of  his  Roman  ancestors  having 
appeared  to  an  antiquary's  visionary  eye  in  a  bronze 
statue :  more  than  one  erudite  dissertation  authenticates 
the  family  likeness ;  the  nose  long,  prominent,  and  hooked ; 
the  staring  goggle  eyes ;  the  hump  at  bis  back  and  at  his 
breast;  in  a  word,  all  the  character  which  so  strongly 
marks  the  Punch-race,  as  distinctly  as  whole  dynasties 
have  been  featured  by  the  Austrian  lip  and  the  Bourbon 
aoee.* 
The  genealogy  of  the  whole  family  is  confirmed  by  the 

Kneral  term,  which  includes  them  all ;  for  our  Zany,  in 
Uian  ZoiMu,  comes  direct  from  ScatniOf  a  buffoon ;  and 
a  passage  in  Cicero,  de  Oratortf  paints  Harlequin  and 
has  brother  gMticulators  af^er  the  lire ;  the  perpetual  trem- 
bling motion  of  their  limbs,  their  ludicrous  and  flexible 
gestures,  and  all  the  mimicry  of  their  faces.  *  Quid  enim 
^oU$t  iam  ridiatlumt  quam  Sarnio  esse  ?  Qui  ore,  vu/te, 
unUandu  moiUmM,  t»ee,  denique  carpore  ridttur  ipao.*  Lib. 
II,  Sect.  51.  For  what  has  more  of  the  ludicrous  than 
Saitnio  ?  who,  with  his  mouth,  his  face,  imitating  every 
motion,  with  his  roice,  and  indeed,  with  all  his  body,  pro- 
vokes laughter,  t 

These  ore  the  two  ancient  heroes  of  Pantomime.  The 
other  characters  are  the  laughing  children  of  mere  modem 
humour.  Each  of  these  chimerical  personages,  like  so 
many  Gountv-Members,  come  from  different  provinces 
u  the  gesticulating  land  of  Pantomime ;  in  little  principali- 
ties the  rival  inhabitants  present  a  contrast  in  manners 
and  characters  which  opens  a  wider  field  for  ridicule  and 
satire,  than  in  a  kingdom  where  a  uniformity  of  govem- 
menl  will  produce  a  uniformity  of  manners.  An  inventor 
appeared  m  Ruzzante,  an  author  and  actor  who  flourished 
aoout  1530.  Till  his  time  they  had  servilely  copied  the  duped 
fathers,  the  wild  sons,  and  the  tricking  valets,  of  Plautus 
and  Terence  ;  and,  perhaps,  not  being  writers  of  suffi- 
cient skill,  but  of  some  invention,  were  satisfied  to  sketch 
the  plots  of  dramas,  but  boldly  trusted  to  extempore  act- 
itt^and  dialogue.  Ruzzante  peopled  the  Italian  stage 
with  a  fresh  enlivening  crowd  of  pantomimic  characters ; 
the  insipid  dotutlsof  the  ancient  comedy  were  transform- 
ed into  the  Venitian  Pantaloon  and  the  Bolognese  Doc- 
tor :  while  the  hair^brained  fellow,  the  arch-knave,  and 
the  booby,  were  furnished  from  Milan,  Bergamo,  and 
CakUiria.  He  gave  his  newly-created  beings  new  language 
and  a  new  dress.  From  Plautus  he  appears  to  have  taken 

*  This  statue,  which  is  imai^ined  to  have  thrown  so  much 
light  on  iho  genealogy  of  Punch,  was  disaivered  in  1727,  and 
is  engraved  m  Ficonni's  amusing  work  on  Le  Maschere  see- 
niche  e  ]e  ligure  comichc  d'antlchi  Romani,  p.  48.  It  is  that 
of  a  Mime  called  Maccus  by  the  Romans ;  the  nnme  indicates 
a  simpleton.  Bat  the  origin  of  the  more  modern  name  has 
rccaaloDetl  a  little  diflerence,  whether  it  be  derived  from  tho 
noae  or  its  sqaeak.  The  learned  (^uadrio  would  draw  the  n^mc 
Punicenello  from  Pulliceno,  which  Spartianus  uses  for  il 
pullo  gall  jnaceo  (I  suppose  this  to  be  the  turkey-cock,)  because 
r  inch's  hooked  nosn  resembles  its  beak.  ButBaretti,  in  that 
stransebook  tho  '  Tolondron,' gives  a  derivation  admirably 
flescrtpiive  of  the  peculiar  squeaking  nasal  sound.  Ho  says, 
'PunctUnello,  or  Punch,  as  you  well  know,  speaks  with  a 
squeaking  voice  that  seems  to  come  out  at  his  nose,  because 
the  fellow  who  in  a  puppet-show  manages  the  puppet  called 
Punchinello,  or  Punch,  as  the  English  folks  abbreviate  it, 
speaks  with  a  tin  whistle  in  his  mouth,  which  makes  him  emit 
thai  comical  kind  of  voice.  But  the  English  word  Punchinello 
Is  in  Italian  Pulcinella,  which  means  a  hen-chicken.  Chick- 
ens* voices  are  stiucaking  and  nasal ;  and  they  are  timid,  and 
powerless,  and  forthis  reason  my  whimsical  countryment  have 
given  the  name  of  Pulcinella,  or  hen-chicken,  to  that  comic 
character,  to  convey  the  Klea  of  a  man  that  speaks  with  a 
squeaking  voice  through  his  nose,  to  express  a  timid  and 
weak  fellow,  who  is  always  threshed  by  the  other  actors,  and 
always  boasts  of  victory  after  they  are  gone.*  Tolondron,  p. 
324. 

t  How  tlie  Latin  Sannio  became  the  lulian  2anni,  was  a 
whirl  in  the  round-about  of  etymology  which  put  Riccibonl 
very  ill  at  bis  ease  ;  for  he,  having  discovered  Ihis  classical 
origin  of  his  (\  /ouriie  character,  was  alarmed  at  Menage  giv- 
jug  it  up  with  obsequious  lameness  lo  a  Cruscan  correspondenL 
The  learned  Quadriuf  however,  gives  his  vote  for  the  Greek 
Sannos,  from  whence  the  Latins  borrowed  their  Sannio.  Ric* 
oobool^s  derivation,  therefore,  now  stands  secure  from  all  ver- 
bal disturbers  of  human  quieL 

Sanaa  is  in  Latin,  as  Ainsworih  elabocstely  explains  'a 
mocking  by  grimaces,  mows,  a  flout,  a  frump,  a  gibe,  asrx>ff, 
a  banter  ;^  and  Sannio  is  '  a  fool  in  a  play.*  The  Italians 
change  the  S  into  Z,  for  they  BAy  Zmyrna  and  Zambuco,  for 
Smyrna  and  Sambuco ;  and  thus  they  turned  Sanlo  into  Zan- 
no,  and  then  intn  Zanni,  and  we  caught  the  echo  in  our  Zany. 


the  hint  of  introducing  all  the  Italian  dialects  into  one  com- 
edy, by  making  each  character  use  his  own  ;  and  even 
the  modem  Greek,  which,  it  seems,  afforded  many  an  im- 
expected  play  on  works  for  the  Italian.'^  This  new  kind 
of  pleasure,  like  the  language  of  Babel  charmed  the  na- 
tional ear ;  every  province  would  have  its  dialect  intro- 
duced on  the  scene,  which  oflen  served  the  purposa 
both  of  recreation  and  a  little  innocent  malice.  Their 
m<uka  and  dresua  were  furnished  by  the  grotesque  masque- 
raders  of  the  carnival,  which  doubdess,  often  contributed 
many  scenes  and  humours  to  the  quick  and  fanciful  genius 
of  Ruzzante.  I  possess  a  little  booK  of  Scaramouches.^, 
by  Callot.  Their  masks  and  their  costume  must  have 
been  copied  from  these  carnival  scenes.  We  see  their 
strongly-featured  masks ;  their  attitudes,  pliant  as  those  of 
a  posture-master  ;  the  drollery  of  their  figures  ;  while  the 

Kotesque  creatures  seem  to  leap,  and  dance,  and  gesticu- 
te,  and  move  about  so  fantastically  under  his  sharp 
graver,  that  they  form  as  individualized  a  race  as  our  fai- 
ries and  witches  ;  mortals,  yet  like  nothing  mortal ! 

The  first  Italian  actors  wore  masks— objections  have 
been  raised  agaii»t  their  use.  Signorelli  shows  the  infe- 
riority of  the  modem  in  deviating  from  the  moveable  or 
rather  double  masks  of  antiquity,  by  which  the  actor  coukl 
vary  the  artificial  face  at  pleasure.  The  mask  has  had 
its  advocates,  for  some  advantages  it  possesses  over  the 
naked  face ;  a  mask  aggravates  the  features,  and  gives  a 
more  determined  expression  to  the  comic  charac»r ;  an 
important  effect  among  this  fantastical  group.f 

The  Harlequin  in  the  Italian  theatre  has  paraed  through 
all  the  vicissitudes  c^fortune.  At  first  he  was  a  true  repre- 
sentative of  the  ancient  Mime,  but  aflerwards  degenerated 
into  a  booby  and  a  gourmand,  the  perpetual  butt  for  a 
sharp-witted  fellow,  Tiis  companion,  called  Brighella ;  the 
knife  and  the  whetstonn.  Harlequin,  under  the  reforming 
hand  of  Goldoni,  became  a  child  of  nature,  the  delicht  at 
his  country ;  and  he  has  commemorated  the  historicaf char- 
acter of  the  great  Harlequin  Sacchi.  It  may  serve  the 
reader  to  correct  his  notions  of  one,  from  the  absurd  pre- 
tender with  us  who  has  usurped  the  title.  *  Sacchi  pos- 
sessed a  lively  and  brilliant  imagination.  While  other 
Harlequins  merely  repeated  themselves,  Sacchi,  who  al- 
ways adhered  to  the  essence  of  the  play,  contrived  to  give 
an  air  of  freshness  to  the  piece  by  his  new  sallies  and  un- 
expected repartees.  His  comic  traits  and  his  jests  were 
neither  taken  from  the  language  of  the  lower  orders,  nor 
that  of  the  comedians.  He  levied  contributions  on 
comic  authors,  on  poets,  orators,  and  philosophers  ;  and 
in  his  impromptus  thev  often  discovered  the  thoughts  of 
Seneca,  Cicero,  or  Montaigne.  He  possessed  uie  art 
of  appropriating  the  remains  of  these  great  men  to  himself, 
and  allying  them  lo  the  simplicity  ot  the  blockhead  ;  so 
that  the' same  proposition  which  was  admired  in  a  serious 
author,  became  highly  ridiculous  in  the  mouth  c^  this  ez- 
ccllenl  actor.' I  In  Pnnce  Harlequin  was  improved  into 
a  wit,  and  even  converted  into  a  moralist;  he  is  the  grace- 
ful hero  of  Fiorian's  charming  compositions,  which  please, 
even  in  the  closet.  *  This  imaginary  being,  invented  by 
the  Italians,and  adopted  by  the  Frencti,'  says  the  ingenious 
Goldoni,  '  has  the  exclusive  right  of  uniting  naiveU  with 
^nesM,  and  no  one  ever  surpassed  Florian  in  the  delinea- 
tion of  this  amphibious  character.  He  has  even  contrived 
to  impart  sentiment,  passion,  and  morality,  to  his  pieces.'§ 
Harlequin  must  be  modelled  as  a  nstional  character,  the 
creature  of  manners;  and  thus  tho  history  of  such  a  Har^ 
lequin  might  be  that  of  the  ago  and  of  the  people,  whose 
genius  he  ought  to  represent. 

The  history  of  a  people  is  oflen  detected  m  their  popu- 
lar amusements  ;  one  of  these  Italian  pantomimic  charac- 
ters shows  this.  They  had  a  Copiton,  who  probably 
originated  in  the  MUe9  glarionu  of  Plautus ;  a  brother,  at 
least,  of  our  ancient  Pistol  and  Bobadil.  The  ludicroua 
names  of  this  military  poltroon  were,  Spavento  (Horrid 
fright),  SpexxoF-fer  (Shiver-spear),  and  a^  tremendous  ra- 
creant  was  Capitan  Spavento  dt  Vol  inferno.  When 
Charles  V  entered  Italy,  a  Spanish  Captain  waa  intro* 
duced ;  a  dreadful  man  he  was  too,  if  we  are  to  be  fri^l^ 
ened  by  names :  Sangre  e  fuego  !  and  MoJtamoro !  Hk 
business  was  to  deal  in  Spanish  rhodomontades,  to  kick 
out  the  native  Italian  CttpiUoij  in  compl'unent  to  the  Spi 


*  Riccoboni  Hlstoiro  du  Theatre  Italien,  p.  5S ;  Ofmma  Italia 
Letterata,  196.  ^  ^^^ 

t  Signorelli  Storla  Criiica  de  Tcatri,  lorn.  Ill,  888. 
t  Mem.  of  Goldoni,  I,  2S1. 
{  Mem.  of  Ooldoni,  II,  284. 
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Mrdt,  and  then  to  take  a  quiet  caaiDg  firon  Harlequin,  in 
compUment  to  themtelTea.  When  the  Spaniards  lost  their 
influence  in  Italy,  the  Spanish  Captain  was  turned  into 
Scaramouch, who  still  wore  the  Sjpanish  dres8,and  was  per- 
petuallj  in  a  panic.  The  Italians  could  oolj  avenge 
themsMTes  on  the  Spaniards  in  Pantomime !  On  the  same 
princqple  the  gown  of  Pantaloon  over  his  red  waistcoat 
and  breeches,  commemorates  a  dreomstaace  in  Yeniiian 
history,  expressive  of  the  popular  feeling ;  the  dress  is  that 
of  a  V  enitian  citizen,  and  his  ^leech  the  dialect ;  but 
idien  the  Yenilians  lost  Negropcot,  they  changed  their 
upper  dress  to  Mack,  which  before  had  been  red,  as  a  na- 
tional demonstratioo  of  their  grief. 

The  charM^ers  of  the  Itafian  Pantomime  became  so 
■umeroas,  that  every  dramatic  subject  was  easily  fomish- 
ed  with  the  necessary  personages  ^comedy.  That  loqua- 
oousoedant  the  DeUore  was  taken  from  the  Lawyers  and 
the  Physicians,  babbling  false  Latin  in  the  dialect  of  learn- 
ed Bolomia.  Seapm  was  a  liveiy  servant  who  >poke  the 
dialect  m  Bergamo,  a  province  proverbially  aboonoing  with 
rank  intriguing  knaves,  who,  like  the  slaves  in  Plautus  and 
Terence,  were  always  on  the  watch  to  further  any  wick- 
edness ;  while  Calabria  furnished  the  booby  Giangui^ello 
with  his  grotesque  nose.  Moliere,  it  has  been  ascertamed, 
discovered  in  the  Italian  theatre  at  Paris  his  *  M6decin 
malsr^lui,'  his  *  Etourdi ;' his  *  L'Avare,' and  hU  *  Sea- 
pia.^  Milan  offered  a  pimp  in  theBrighdta;  Florence  an 
ape  of  fashion  in  O^tommo,  These  sind  other  pantomimic 
caaracteri,  and  some  ludicrous  on«s,  as  the  Tartagha,  a 
spectacled  dotard,  and  a  stammerer,  and  usually  in  a  pas- 
sMMi,  had  been  gradually  introduced  1^  the  inventive  pow- 
ers of  an  actor  of  genius,  to  call  forth  has  own  peculiur 
talents. 

The  Pantomimes,  or,  as  they  have  been  described,  the 
continual  Masquerades,  of  Ruzxante,  with  all  these  diver- 
sified penonages,  talking  and  acting,  formed,  in  truth,  a 
burlesque  comedy.  S<»neof  the  finest  geniuses  of  Italy 
became  the  votaries  of  Harlequin ;  and  the  Italian  Panto- 
nume  mav  be  said  to  form  a  school  of  its  own.  The  in- 
vention or  Ruszante  was  one  capable  of  perpetual  novelty. 
Many  of  these  actors  have  been  chronicled  either  for  the 
invention  of  some  comic  character,  or  for  their  true  imita- 
tion of  nature  in  performing^ some  favourite  one.  One,  al- 
ready immortalixed  by  havmg  lost  his  real  name  in  that 
of  Coftam  JMbtamores.  by  wliose  inimitable  humours  he 
became  the  most  popular  man  in  Italy,  invented  the  Nea- 
politan PuUicineUo ;  while  another,  by  deeper  study,  added 
new  graces  to  another  burlesque  rival.*  One  Coostantini 
invented  the  character  of  Mezetin,  as  the  Nardssus  of 
Puilomime.  He  acted  without  a  mask,  to  charm  by  the 
beautifol  play  of  his  countenance,  and  display  the  graces 
of  his  figure ;  the  floating  drapery  of  his  fanciful  dress 
aouM  be  arraneed  by  Xbe  changeable  humour  of  the 
wearer.  Crowds  followed  him  in  die  streets,  and  a  King 
of  Pbland  ennobled  him.  The  Wit  and  Harlequin  Domi- 
nie  sometimes  dined  at  the  table  of  Louis  XIV.  Tiberio 
Finriili,  who  invented  the  character  of  Scaramouch,  had 
been  the  amnsmg  companion  of  the  boyhood  ofLouis  XIV ; 
•ad  from  him  Moliere  learnt  much,  as  appears  by  the  ver- 
ses under  his  portrait : 

Get  illoscre  Comedien 
De  son  art  traca  la  carriere  : 
II  fut  le  makre  de  Moli«re, 
El  la  Nature  fut  le  sien. 

The  last  lines  of  an  epitaph  on  one  of  these  paniomi- 
■c  actors  ma^  be  applied  to  many  of  them  during  their 
flourishing  period : 

*  Toute  sa  vie  il  a  fait  rire ; 
n  a  fait  pleuT^  a  sa  mort.' 

Sevoral  of  these  admirable  actors  were  literary  men, 
who  have  wriuen  on  their  art,  and  shown  that  it  was  one. 
The  Harlequin  Cechini  composed  the  most  andent  trea- 
tiat  on  this  sobiect.  and  was  ennobled  by  the  Emperor 
MatthiAs;  and  Nicholas  Barfaieri,  for  his  excellent  act- 
ing called  the  Beftrome,  a  Milanese  simpleton,  in  bis 
treatise  on  Comedy,  tells  us  that  he  was  honoured  bf 
the  eonveinalion  of  Loois  XIII,  and  rewarded  with  fortune 

*  I  am  here  but  the  translator  ofa  grave  historian.  Thelu> 
lian  wrtes  with  all  the  feeling  of  one  aware  or  the  importanf 
naimive,  and  wkh  a  most  cmlous  accuracy  in  this  irenealogy 
of  character :  8Urk>  Florillo,  che  appellar  si  facea  11  Capiuno 
Matamoros,  Inveolo  il  Pulclnenii  Napoleuno,  e  rollo  cnidio  e 
(rrasia  moho  agguiose  Andrea  Calocee  decto  Ciucrio  por  so. 
prannome.   G  muia  lialia  L  e:u>:sta.  p.  l.tt 


YfhMl  was  the  nature  of  that  peifoction  to  which  the 
Italian  pantomime  reached ;  and  that  prodigality  of  gcniiiSy 
which  ezdted  such  enthusiasm,  not  only  among  the  popsi 
lace,  but  the  studious,  and  the  noble,  and  the  men  of  g^ 
aius? 

The  Italian  Pantomime  had  two  peculiar  features ;  a 
spedes  of  bufibonery  technically  termed  Xrasst,  aad  mm 
of  a  more  eztraoidinary  nature,  the  esleaipore  dUdogue  of 
its  comedy. 

These  Laxn  wore  certain  pleasantries  of  gesticnIalioBi 

5|uite  national,  yet  so  dosely  allied  to  oor  notions  of  Yr^ 
oonery,  that  a  Morthem  cntic  will  not  readily  detect  tha 
separating  shade ;  yet  Riccoboni  asserts  that  they  fiamud 
a  critical  and  not  a  trivial  art.  That  these  arts  of  gtsa 
culatioB  had  somethiag  in  them  peculiar  to  Itahaa  hiinui, 
we  infer  from  Gherardi,  who  coukl  not  eznlaia  the  tsna 
but  by  describing  it  ma  *  Un  T\mr:  axu  Itai.iui!'  It 
was  so  peculiar  to  them,  that  he  could  only  atU  it  by  their 
own  name.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  that  of  wbicb  tba 
wbde  magic  consists  in  being  seen :  and  what  is  mora 
evanescent  than  the  humour  which  consists  in  gestures? 

'  JLoszi  (says  Riccoboni)  is  a  term  corrupted  Gram  tba 
old  Tuscan  X^aoct,  which  signifies  a  knot,  or  oomet 
which  connects.  These  pleasantries  called  JLaxxi  are  < 
tain  actions  by  which  the  performer  breaka  into  the 
to  paint  to  the  eye  his  emotions  of  panic  or  jociilaiity  ; 
but  as  such  gestures  are  foreign  to  the  business  gomg  on, 
the  nicety  ofthe  art  ccmsists  in  not  interrupting  the  soeae, 
and  connecting  the  Laxxi  with  it ;  thus  to  te  the  whole 
together.'  Jjeaxif  then,  seems  a  kind  of  mimicry  and 
gesture,  corresponding  with  the  passing  scene ;  and  wa 
may  translate  the  term  by  one  m  our  green-room  dialect, 
aide-play.  Riccoboni  has  ventured  to  describe  some 
IjMxxi.  When  Harlequin  and  Scapin  represent  two  Ca- 
misbed  servants  of  a  poor  young  mistress,  among  die  arta 
by  which  they  express  their  slate  of  starvation,  Hariequia 
having  murmured,  Scapin  exhorts  him  to  groan,  a  music 
which  brings  out  their  young  mistress.  lS»pin  explaiaa 
Harlequin's  impatience,  and  begins  a  proposal  to  her 
which  might  extricate  them  all  from  their  misery.  While 
Scapin  is  talking,  Harlequin  performs  his  ZfOsn-^magiD- 
ing  he  holds  a  haifull  of  cherries,  he  seems  eating  then, 
and  gaily  flinfin^  the  stones  at  Scapin ;  or  with  a  raefiil 
countenance  be  u  trying  to  catch  a  fly,  and  with  his  haad, 
in  comical  despair,  would  chop  ofi*  the  wings  before  ha 
swalbws  the  chamelion  game.  These,  with  similar  Laai^ 
harmonize  with  the  remonstrance  of  Scapin,  and  re-aa»- 
mate  it;  and  thus  these  ^Laxzif  although  tney  seem  to  id* 
terrupt  the  progress  of  the  action,  yet  in  cutting  it  they 
slide  rack  into  it,  and  connect  or  tie  the  whole.'  These 
Imxxi  are  in  great  danger  of  degenerating  into  puerile 
mimicry  or  cross  buflToonery,  unless  fandfully  conceived 
and  vividly  gesticulated.  But  the  Italians  seem  to  poa- 
sess  the  art  of  gesture  before  that  of  speech :  and  this 
national  characteristic  is  also  Roman.  Such,  iaieed, 
was  the  powerful  expression  of  their  mimetic  art,  that 
when  the  select  troop  under  Riccoboni,  on  their  fint  ii^ 
traduction  into  Prance,  only  spoke  in  Italian,  the  audience, 
who  did  aot  understand  the  wonit,  were  made  completely 
masters  ofthe  action  by  their  pure  and  energetic  imitatioaa 
of  nature.  The  Italian  theatre,  has,  indeed,  recorded  soaae 
miracles  of  this  sort.  A  celebrated  Scaramouch,  without 
uttering  a  syllable,  kept  the  audience  for  a  considerable 
time  in  a  slate  of  suspense  by  a  scene  of  successive  ter« 
rors;  and  exhibited  a  living  picture  of  a  panie-stridEea 
man.  Gherardi,  in  his  *  Theatre  Itaben,'  conveys  some 
idea  of  the  scene.  Scaramouch,  a  character  usually  re- 
presented in  a  fright,  is  wailing  for  his  master  Harlequia 
in  his  apartment ;  having  put  every  thing  in  order,  accord- 
ing to  his  confused  notions,  he  takes  the  guitar,  seals  lba»> 
self  in  au  arm-chair  and  plays.  Pasquarid  comes  ffemly 
behind  him  and  taps  him  mi  the  shoulders— this  throws 
Scaramouch  into  a  panic.  *  It  was  then  that  incoospara- 
ble  model  of  our  most  eminent  actors,'  says  Gherardi, 
'  displayed  the  miracles  of  his  art :  that  art  which  paints 
the  passions  in  the  face,  throws  ihem  into  every  gesture, 
and  through  a  wbde  scene  of  frights  upon  flights,  conweya 
the  most  powerful  expression  m  ludicrous  terror.  Tui 
man  moved  all  beans  by  the  simplicity  of  nature,  nMMre 
than  skilled  orators  can  with  all  the  duurms  of  persttasive 
rhetoric.'  On  this  memorable  scene  a  grraf  prince  ob- 
served that  *  Scanmueeia  non  paHa,  e  d£ea  gran  cata  ;* 
<  He  ppeaks  not,  but  be  says  many  great  tbmgs.' 

In  geaticulatifm  and  humour  our  Rich  appears  to  have 
been  a  complete  Mime  :  bis  genius  was  entirely  confined 
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to  Paotoaiime ;  and  he  had  the  frlory  of  mtrodociiu;  Har- 
|af|uiB  on  the  English  state,  which  he  played  under  the 
feigned  name  of  Lun,  He  could  describe  to  the  au- 
dimce  by  bis  signs  and  goMures  as  intelligibly  as  others 
eould  express  by  words.  There  is  a  large  caricature  print 
of  the  triumph  which  Rich  had  obtained  over  the  serere 
Moses  of  Tragedy  and  Comedy,  which  lasted  too  long  not 
to  excite  jealousy  and  opposition  from  the  corps  dromotifiie. 
Garrick,  who  once  mtroduced  a  speakug  Harlequin, 
has  celebrated  the  silent  but  powerful  language  of  Rich : 

*  When  Lun  appear*d,  with  matchless  an  and  whim 
He  gave  the  power  of  speech  to  every  Ibnb, 
Tho*  roask'd  and  mute,  conveyed  his  qufek  Intent, 
And  told  in  frolic  geatures  what  he  meant : 
But  now  the  motley  coat  and  sword  of  wood 
Require  a  tongue  to  make  them  understood  !> 

The  Italian  Extempore  Comedy  is  a  literary  curiosity 
which  daims  our  attention. 

BXTXMPOKK   COMKDZXS. 

It  is  a  curiosity  in  the  history  of  national  genius  to  dis- 
cover a  people  with  such  a  native  fund  of  comic  humour, 
combined  with  such  passionate  gesticulation,  that  they 
could  deeply  interest  in  acting  a  Comedy,  carried  on  by 
cfialogue,  mtrigue,  and  character,  oW  improutsto,  or  tm- 
fmmipte  .*  the  actors  undergoing  no  rehearsal,  and,  in  fact, 
composing  whUe  they  were  acting.  The  plot,  called 
Seenario,  conristing  merely  of  the  scenes  enumerated, 
with  the  characters  indicated,  was  first  written  out ;  it 
was  then  suspended  at  the  back  of  the  stage,  and  from 
tne  mere  inspectioa,  the  actors  came  forward  to  perform, 
the  dialogue  entirely  depending  on  their  own  genius.'^ 

'  These  pieces  must  navo  Men  detestable,  and  the  ac- 
tors mere  bufibons,'  exclaim  the  Northern  critics,  whose 
imaginations  have  a  coldness  in  them,  like  a  froet  in  spring. 
But  when  the  art  of  Extempore  Comedy  flourished  among 
these  children  of  fancy,  the  universal  pleasure  these  re{we- 
■entations  aflbrded  to  a  whole  vivacious  people,  and  the 
recorded  celebrity  of  their  great  actors,  open  a  new  field 
for  tlie  speculation  of  genius.  It  may  seem  more  extraor- 
dinary that  some  of  its  votaries  have  maintained  that  it  poe- 
•essed  some  peculiar  advantages  over  written  compositions. 
lYhen  Goldooi  reformed  the  Italian  theatre  by  regular 
Comedies,  he  found  an  invincible  opposition  from  the  en- 
thusiasts of  their  old  Comedy ;  for  two  centuries  it  had 
been  the  amusement  of  Italy,  and  was  a  species  of  comic 
entertainment  which  it  had  created .  Inventive  minds  were 
food  of  sketching  out  these  outlmes  of  pieces,  and  other 
men  of  genius  of  representing  them. 

The  inspiration  of  naikmalgenius  alone  could  produce 
this  phenomenon ;  and  these  Extempore  Comedies  were, 
indeed,  indigenous  to  the  soil.  Italy,  a  land  of /mpromsa- 
fori,  kept  up  from  the  time  of  their  old  masters,  tne  R(^ 
mans,  the  same  fervid  fancy.  The  ancient  Aukanm  /V»- 
imUB,  or  Atellan  Farces,  originated  at  Atella,  a  town  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  ancient  ifaples ;  and  these,  too,  were 
extempore  Interiudes,  or,  as  Livy  terms  them,  Esodia. 
We  nod  in  that  hbtorian  a  little  interesting  narrative  of 
Ibe  theatrical  history  of  the  Romans  :  when  the  dramatic 
peribrmances  at  Rome  were  becoming  too  sentimental  and 
dedamalory,  banishing  the  playfulness  and  the  mirth  of 
Comedy,  the  Roman  youth  leA  these  graver  performances 
to  the  professed  actors,  and  revived,  perhaps  ra  imitation  of 
the  licentious  Satyra  of  the  Greeks,  the  ancient  custom  of 
Tonifying  pleasantries,  and  throwing  out  jests  and  railierv 
among  themselves,  for  their  own  diversion.f  These  Atel- 
lan Farces  were  probably  not  so  low  in  humour  as  they  have 
been  represented  4  ^  at  least  the  Roman  youth,  on  their  re- 

•  Some  of  the  ancient  Scenario  were  printed  in  1661,  by  ria> 
mbklus  Scale,  one  of  their  great  actors.  These,  according  to 
Rieeoboni,  condsc  of  nothing  more  than  tbe  skeletons  of  Coroe* 
dies ;  the  Cinevas,  as  the  French  technically  term  a  plot  and 
fcs  scenes.  He  says,  *  they  are  not  so  short  as  those  we  now 
use  to  fix  at  tbe  tack  of  the  scenes,  nor  to  full  as  to  furnish 
any  aid  to  the  dialogue ;  they  only  explain  what  the  actor  did 
on  the  stage,  and  the  action  which  forms  the  subject ;  nothing 


fThepasssge  m  l^lvy  Is  *  Juventus,  hisrrionlbns  f abellaruro 
BCtn  relteto,  ipsa  inter  se,  more  antlquo,  ridicula  intexta  versU 
bos  Jactkare  ceepit*    Lib.  vii,  cap.  i. 

I  As  these  AteUanas  Fabula  were  never  written,  they  have 
DOt  descended  to  us  in  any  shape.  It  has,  indeed,  been  con- 
VMtured  that  Horace,  in  the  fifth  Satire  of  his  first  Book,  v. 
al,  has  preserved  a  scene  of  this  nature  between  two  prae- 
tiaed  buffoons  in  the  *  Pugnam  Ssrmenti  Scume,*  who  chal- 
lenfes  his  brother  Cicerros ;  equally  ludicrous  and  scurrilous. 
B«t  sorely  these  were  rather  the  low  humour  or  the  Mimes, 
than  of  the  Atellan  FarcerN 


vivalf  exoerdaed  a  chaster  taste,  for  they  are  noticed  by  Gi« 
cero  m  a  letter  to  his  literary  friend  Papyrus  Petus,  which 
may  be  read  in  Melmoth's  version.  '  But  to  turn  from  the 
senous  to  the  jocose  part  of  your  letter— the  strain  of  plea- 
santry you  break  into,  immediately  after  having  distinctly 
moled  the  tragedy  of  Ulnomanus,  puts  me  in  mind  of  the 


Mm  mdhod  of  introducing  at  the  end  of  these  grtsotr  drama- 
fie  pieers  the  frif^bon  hmmxmr  ^frna  low  mtmes.  instead  of  the 
mors deUeaie  buHeaque of  IneoUi AtdJUm  Fwrcu**  This 
ver^  curious  passage,  distinctly  marks  out  the  two  classes, 
which  BO  mainr  centuries  after  Cicero  were  revived  in  the 
Paniemimt  of*^ Italy,  and  in  its  Exttmpon  Comec^.-f* 

The  critics  on  our  side  of  the  Alps  reproached  the  Ita- 
lians for  the  Extempore  Comedies;  and  Marmontel,  in  the 
Eneydopedief  rashly  declared  that  the  nation  did  not  pos- 
sess a  sinffle  Comedy  which  could  endure  a  perusal.  But 
he  drew  bis  notions  from  the  low  Farces  of  the  Italian 
theatre  at  Paris,  and  he  censured  wliathe  had  never  read.1 
The  Comedies  of  Bibiena,  Del  Lasca,  Del  Secchi,  ana 
others,  are  models  of  classical  Comedyi  bat  not  the  popu- 
lar favourites  of  Italy.  Signorelli  distinguishes  two  spe- 
cies of  Italian  Comedy,  those  which  he  calls  Commedio 
Antidu  ed  Erudidj  ancient  and  learned  Comedies,  and 
those  of  Commedie  ddP  Arte,  or  a  Soggetto,  Comedies 
sugj^ested. — The  first  were  moulded  on  classical  models, 
reated  in  their  academies  to  a  select  audience,  and  per- 
formed by  amateurs ;  but  the  Commedic  a  SoggettOf  the 
Extempore  Comedies,  were  invented  by  professional  ac- 
tors of  genius.  More  delightful  to  the  fancj  of  the  Italians, 
and  more  congenial  to  their  talents,  in  spite  of  the  graver 
critics,  who  even  in  their  amusements  caimot  cast  oif  the 
manacles  of  precedence,  the  Italians  resolved  to  be  pleased 
for  themselves,  with  their  own  natural  vein,  and  vnth  one 
feeling  preferred  a  freedom  of  original  humour  and  inven- 
tion mcompatible  with  regular  productions,  but  which  ~ 
spired  admirable  actors,  and  secured  full  audiences. 

Men  of  great  genius  had  a  passion  for  performing  in  th< 
Extempore  Comedies.  Salvalor  Rosa  was  famous  for 
his  character  of  a  CaUbrian  Clown,  whose  original  he  had 
probably  of\en  studied  amidst  that  mountainous  scenery  in 
which  nis  pencil  delighted.  Of  their  manner  of  acting  I 
find  an  interesting  anecdote  in  Passeri's  life  of  this  great 
painter;  ho  shall  tell  bii  own  story. 

*  One  summer  Salvator  Rosa  joined  a  company  of  young 
persons  who  were  curiously  addicted  to  tne  making  ot 
Commedie  atC  itnprovuo.  In  I  he  midst  of  a  vineyard  Uiey 
raised  a  rustic  sta^e,  under  the  direction  of  one  Musm, 
who  enjoyed  some  hierary  reputation,  particularly  for  his 
sermons  preached  in  Lent. 

*  Their  second  Comedy  was  numerously  attended,  and 
I  went  among  the  rest ;  I  sat  on  the  same  beach,  by  good 
fortune,  with  Die  Cavalier  Bernini,  Romanelli,  and  Guido, 
all  weU  known  persons.  Salvator  Rosa,  who  had  al- 
ready made  himself  a  favourite  with  the  Roman  peopio 
under  the  character  of  JVirmtca,§  opened  with  a  prologue, 
in  company  with  other  actors.  He  proposed,  for  relieving 
themselves  of  the  extreme  heats  and  ennsa,  that  they  shoula 
make  a  Comedy,  and  all  agreed.  Formica  then  spoke 
these  exact  words :  ^ 

^  JVba  boglio  gia,  ehe  fadmmo  Commedie  eome  dertif 
ehe  tagUano  ti  panni  aduoaeo  a  cAtsfo,  o  a  ehillo  ,*  perdu  eo 
h  Hempo eefa  vedere,  duu  vdoee  lo  tagtao  de  noraeuolo,  ehe 
Utnenna  de  no  poeta ;  ene  manoo  bogHot  dwfaammo  vemre 
ndla  ecena  porta  eitazumi,  acpiavUari,  e  eropan,  e  ete  seM- 
fenxe ehe  tengo opropoiiti da  aeeno* 

One  part  of  this  humour  lies  in  the  dialect,  which  is 
Venetian  but  there  was  a  concealed  stroke  of^  satire,  a 
snake  in  the  grass.    The  sense  of  the  passage  is,  *  I  will 

*  MeImoth*s  Letters  of  Cicero,  B.  viil,  letL  SO  •  In  Onsvlus*s 
edition,  Lib.  ix,  ep.  16. 

f  This  passage  also  shows  thst  our  own  custom  of  annsx 
\ng  a  Farce,  or  petite  piece,  or  Pantomime,  to  a  tragic  Drama, 
existed  among  the  Romans :  the  introduction  of  the  practice 
here  seems  not  to  be  ascertained  ;  and  to  Is  conjectured  not  to 
have  existed  before  the  Restoration.  Shakspeaie  and  his  con- 
temporaries probably  were  spectators  of  only  a  single  drama 
at  one  performance. 

}  Sioria  Crhlcade  Teatri  de  Signorelli,  tom.  iil,  20&  BarsttI 
mentions  a  collection  of  four  thousand  dramas,  msde  by  Apos- 
tolo  Zeno,  or  which  the  greater  part  were  Comedies.  He  allows 
that  in  tragedies  his  nstion  Is  inrerior  to  the  English  and  the 
French  *,  *  but  no  nation,'  he  adds,  *  can  be  compared  with  us 
for  pleasantry  and  humour  in  Comedy.'  Some  of  the  greatest 
names  In  Italian  Literature  were  writers  of  Comedy.  Ital.  Lib> 
110. 

^  Altleri  explains  Formica  as  a  crabbed  leltow  wbo  acts  tba 
buu  in  a  Farce. 
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not,  however,  that  we  should  make  a  Comedy  like  certain 
persons  who  cat  clolhes,  and  put  them  on  this  roan's  back, 
and  <Mi  that  man's  back  ;  for  at  last  the  time  comes  which 
shows  how  much  faster  went  the  cut  of  the  shears  than 
the  pen  of  the  poet ;  nor  will  we  have  enterine  on  the  scene, 
cooriers,  branaj-sellers  and  goat-herds,  and  ueir  stare  shy 
and  blockish,  which  I  think  worthy  the  senseless  inTentioo 
of  an  ass.' 

Passeri  now  proceeds ;  '  At  this  time  Bernini  had  made 
a  Comedy  in  the  Camtral,  very  pungent  and  biiins;  and 
that  summer  he  had  one  of  Castelli's  performed  in  the 
suburbs,  where,  to  represent  the  dawn  of  day,  appeared  on 
the  stage,  water  carriers,  couriers,  and  ^oat-herds,  going 
about — all  which  is  contrary  to  rule,  which  allows  of  no 
charaoter  who  is  not  concerned  in  the  dialogue  to  mix  with 
the  groups.  At  these  words  of  the  Formica,  I,  who  well 
knew  his  meaning,  instantly  glanced  my  eye  at  Bernini,  to 
obsenre  his  movemenis ;  but  he,  wuh  an  artificial  careless- 
ness, showed  that  this  "  cut  of  the  sheant"  did  not  touch 
him;  and  he  made  no  apparent  show  of  being  hurt.  But 
Castelli,  who  was  also  near,  tossing;  his  head  and  smiling 
in  bitterness,  showed,  clearly  that  he  was  hit.* 

This  Italian  story  told  with  all  the  poignant  relish  of 
these  Tiracioua  natives,  to  whom  such  a  stinging  incident 
was  an  important  event,  also  show!$  the  personal  freedoms 
taken  on  these  occasions  b/  a  man  of  genius,  cn'irely  in 
the  spirit  of  the  ancient  Roman  Atellana,  or  the  Grecian 
Saiyra. 

Riccoboni  has  discussed  the  curious  isubject  of  Extem- 
pore Comedy  wi;h  equal  modesty  and  feeling;  and  Ghe- 
rardi,  with  more  exultation  and  egotism.  *  This  kind  of 
apeelaeUf  says  Riccoboni,  is  peculiar  to  Italy  ;  one  cannot 
deny  that  it  has  graces  perfectly  n«  own,  and  which  writ- 
ten Comedy  can  never  exhibit.  This  impromptu  m'xie  of 
acting  furnishes  opportunities  for  aper|»eiual  change  in  the 
porfomuuices,  so  tnat  the  same  $eenario  repeated  still  ap- 
pears a  new  one  ;  thus  one  Comedy  may  become  twenty 
Comedies.  An  actor  of  this  description,  always  suppo^ 
ing  an  actor  of  genius,  is  more  vividly  affected  than  one 
who  has  coldly  got  his  part  by  rote.'  But  Riccoboni  could 
not  deny  that  there  were  inconveniences  in  this  singular 
art.  One  difficulty  not  easily  surmounted  was  the  prevent- 
ing of  all  the  actors  speaking  together ;  each  one  eager  to 
reply  before  the  other  had  finished.  It  was  a  nice  point  to 
know  when  to  yield  up  the  scene  entirely  to  a  predominant 
character,  when  agitated,  by  violent  passion ;  nor  did  it  re- 
quire a  less  exercised  tact  to  feel  when  to  stop ;  the  vanity 
of  an  actor  often  spoiled  a  fine  scene. 

It  evidently  required  that  some  of  the  actors  at  least 
should  be  blessed  with  genius,  and  what  is  scarcely  less 
difficult  to  find,  witli  a  certain  equality  of  talents;  for  the 
performance  of  the  happiest  actor  of  this  school  greatly  de- 
pends on  the  excitement  he  receives  from  his  companion ; 
an  actor  beneath  mediocrity  would  ruin  a  piece.  '  But 
fijgure,  memory,  Toire,  and  even  sensibility,  are  not  suffi- 
cient  tor  the  actor  aW  improvUla ;  ho  mu^i'be  in  the  habit 
of  cultivating  the  imagination,  pouring  forth  the  flow  of 
expression,  and  prompt  in  those  flashes  which  instantane- 
ously vibrate  in  the  plaudits  of  an  audience.'  And  this  ac- 
comnlished  extempore  actor  feelingly  laments  that  thnsc 
destined  to  his  profession,  who  require  the  most  careful 
education,  are  most  likely  to  have  received  the  roost  pe- 
fflected  one.  Lucian.  in  his  curious  treatise  on  Tragic 
Pantomime,  asserts,  that  the  great  actor  shoul  I  also  be  a 
man  of  letters. 

Thelirely  Gherardi  pushes  his  arguments  with  more  bold- 
ness, and  throws  out  some  cttrious  inftirmation  respecting 
this  singular  art :  'Any  one  may  learn  a  part  by  rote,  and 
do  something  bad,  or  indifferent,  on  another  theatre.  With 
in  thft  affair  is  quite  otherwise  ;  and  when  an  Italian  actor 
dies,  it  is  with  infinite  difficulty  we  can  supply  his  place. 
An  Italian  actor  learns  nothing  by  head ;  he  looks  on  the 
subject  for  a  moment  before  he  comes  forward  on  the  stage, 
and  entirely  depends  on  his  imagination  for  the  rest.  The 
aclor  who  is  accustomed  merely  to  recite  what  he  has  been 
taught  is  so  completely  occupied  by  his  memory,  that  ho 
appears  to  stand  as  it  were  unconnected  either  with  the 
audience  or  his  companion ;  he  is  so  impatient  to  deliver 
himself  of  the  burden  he  is  carrying,  that  he  trembles  like 
a  school-bov,  or  is  as  senseless  as  an  Echo,  and  could 
never  speak  if  others  had  not  spoken  before.  Such  a  tutored 
actor  among  us  would  be  like  a  paralytic  arm  to  a  Iwlv  ; 
sn  unserviceable  member,  onlv  fatiguing  the  healthy  action 
of  the  80>md  parts.    Our  perform-rs,  who  became  illustri-  , 


ous  by  their  art,  charmed  the  spectators  by  the  beauty  of 
their  voiqe,  their  spontaneous  gestures,  the  flexibility  of 
their  passions,  while  a  certain  natural  air  never  fiuled  them 
in  their  motions  and  their  dialogue.'* 

Here,  then,  is  a  species  of  the  histrionic  art  unknown  to 
us,  and  running  counter  to  that  critical  canon  which  our 
great  poet,  but  not  powerful  actor,  has  delivered  to  the 
actors  themselves,  '  to  speak  no  more  than  is  set  down  Gar 
them.'  The  present  art  consisted  in  happily  pedbnnii^ 
the  reverse. 

Much  of  the  merit  of  these  actma  unquestionably  mart 
be  attributed  to  the  felicity  of  the  natioqal  genius.  But 
there  were  probably  some  secret  aids  in  this  singular  ait 
of  Extempore  Comedy,  which  the  pride  of  the  artist  has 
concealed.  Some  traits  in  the  character,  and  some  wit  in 
the  dialogue,  might  descend  traditionally ;  and  the  most  ex- 
perienced actor  on  that  stage  would  make  use  of  his  me- 
mory more  than  be  was  wilfin^  to  confess.  Gr<ddoni  records 
an  unlucky  adventure  of  his  '  Harlequin  lost  and  found,* 
which  outline  he  bad  sketched  (or  the  Italian  company ;  it 
was  well  received  at  Paris,  but  utterly  failed  at  Footaine- 
bleau,  for  some  of  the  actors  had  thought  proper  to  incor- 
porate too  many  of  the  jokes  of  the  *  Cocu  imagiaaire,' 
which  di.«pleased  the  court,  and  ruined  the  piece.  When 
a  new  piece  was  to  be  performed,  the  <^ief  actor  ium- 
mnned  the  troop  in  the  morning,  read  the  plot,  and  explain- 
ed the  story,  to  contrive  scenes.  It  was  fike  playug  the 
whole  performance  before  the  actors.  Tbne  'hinte  at 
scenes  were  all  the  rehearsal.  When  the  actor  entered 
on  the  scene  he  did  not  know  what  was  to  come,  nor  had 
he  any  prompter  to  help  him  on  ;  much,  too,  depended  on 
the  talents  of  his  companions ;  yet  sometimes  a  scene 
miaht  be  preconcerted.  Invention,  humour,  bold  concep- 
tion of  character,  and  rapid  strokes  of  genius,  they  babil- 
ually  exercised— and  the  pantomimic  arts  of  gesture,  the 
passionate  or  humourous  expression  of  their  feelings,  would 
assist  an  actor  when  his  genius  for  a  moment  had  deserted 
him.  Such  excellence  was  not  long  hereditary,  and  m 
the  decline  of  this  lingular  art  its  defects  became  more 
apparent.  The  race  had  degenerated ;  the  inexperienced 
actor  became  lotjiiacious ;  long  monologues  were  contrived 
by  a  barren  genius  to  hide  his  incapacity  for  spirited  dia- 
logtie ;  anil  a  wearisome  repetition  of  trivial  jesti,  coarse 
hunniir,  and  vulgar  buffuonery,  damned  the  Comedia  a 
soze^ettOf  and  sunk  it  to  a  Bart holemew-fair  play.  But  the 
miracle  which  genius  produced,  it  may  repeat',  whenever 
the  same  happy  combination  of  circumstances  and  persona 
sh^ll  o<!cur  together. 

I  shall  give  one  anecdote  to  record  the  possible  ezeel- 
lenrr  of  the  art.      Louis  Riccoboni  known  in  the  annals 
of  this  theatre  by  the  adopted  name  of  Leiio,  his  favourite 
amoroto  character,  was  not  only  an  accomplished  actor, 
but  a  literary  man  ;  and  with  his  wife  Flaminia,  afierwards 
the  colfhrated  novelist,  displayed  a  rare  union  of  talents 
and  of  inind«.      It  was  su^pec'fd  that  they  did  not  act  ofl* 
improiis/a,  from  the  facility  and  the  elegance  of  their  dia- 
logue ;  and  a  clamour  was  now  raised  in  the  literary  err* 
c'es,  who  had  long  been  jealous  of  the  fascination  which  at- 
tracted the  public  to  the  Italian  theatre.      It  was  said  that 
the  Riccobonis  were  imposing  on  the  public  credulity ;  and 
that  their  pretended  Extempore  Comedies  were  precon- 
certed scenes.     Tn  terminate  this  civil  war  between  the 
rival  theatres.  l.a  Motte  offered  to  sketch  a  plot  in  fiver 
arts,  and  the  Italians  were  challenged  to  perform  it.    This 
defiance  was  instantly  accepted.      On  the  morning  of  tb« 
representation  Lclio  detailed  the  story  to  his  troop,  liong 
up  the  Scenario  in  its  usual  place,  and  the  whole  company 
was  ready  at  the  drawing  of  the  curtain.    The  plot  ?ivcn 
in  by  La  Motte  was  performed  to  admiration ;  and  all  Parts 
witnessed  the  triumph.     La  Motte  afrerwards  composed 
this  very  comedy  for  the  French  theatre,  UAmanU  ^fi- 
eile,  yet  still  the  extempore  one  at  the  Italian  theatre  re- 
mained a  more  permanent  favourite ;  and  the  public  were 
delishted  by  seeing  the  same   piece  perpetually  oflTering 
novelties  an^l  changing  its  character  at  the  fancy  of  the 
actors.     This  fact  conveys  an  idea  of  dramatic  execution 
which  does  not  enter  into  our  experience.  Riccoboni  car- 
ried the  Cwntfile  delP  Arte  to  a  new  perfectioa,  by  the  in* 
troductionof  an  elegant  fable  and  serious  characters;  and 

♦  See  Gherardi's  preface  to  his  collection  of  Le  Theatre 
Ttalien.  TheM  six  ^olnireft  consist  of  Farces  wrften  by  French 
authors,  in  imitation  of  the  more  ancient  exumpore  ones. 
They  are  ludicrous,  and  the  wrUara  wantonly  sport  wlUi  nttef 
ab«nrdltv. 
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he  raised  the  dignity  of  the  Italian  stage  when  he  inscribed 
on  its  curtain, 

CASTIGAT  RIDCXDO  MORXS.* 
JIASSllfeER,  MXLTOir,  AND  THE  XTALXAH  THEATRE. 

The  pantomimic  characters  and  the  extempore  comedy 
of  Italy  may  have  had  some  iofluence  oven  on  our  own 
drajnaiic  poets ;  this  source  has  indeed  escaped  all  notice ; 
yet  I  incline  to  think  it  explains  a  difficult  point  in  Mas- 
•iofer,  which  has  baffled  even  the  keen  spirit  of  MrGiflTord. 

A  passage  in  Massinzer  boars  a  strtkinz  resemblance 
niib  one  in  Moliere's  *Malade  Imaginaire/  It  is  in  <  The 
Emperor  of  the  East,*  vol.  Ill,  317.  The  Quack  or 
'Empiric's  humourous  notion  is  so  closely  that  of  Moiiere's 
that  Mr  Gifford,  agreeing  with  Mr  Gilchrist,  *  finds  it  dif- 
ficult to  believe  the  coincidence  accidental  ;*  but  the  greater 
difficulty  is,  to  conceive  that  *  Massinger  ever  fell  into  Mo- 
}iere*s  hands.'  ^  At  that  period,  in  the  infancy  of  our  lite- 
rslure,  our  native  authors  and  our  own  language  were  as 
insulated  as  their  country.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
Alassinger  and  Moliere  had  drawn  from  the  same  source 
— the  Italian  comedy.  Massinger's  '  Empiric,'  as  well 
aj  the  acknowledged  copy  of  Moliere's  *  Medecin,'  came 
from  the  *  Dottore,'  of  the  Italian  comedy.  The  humour 
of  these  old  Italian  pantomimes  was  often  as  traditionally 
preserved  as  proverbs.  Massinger  was  a  student  of  Ital- 
ian authors;  and  some  of  the  lucky  hits  of  their  theatre, 
which  then  consisted  of  nothing  else  but  these  burlesque 
comedifs,  might  have  circuitously  reached  the  English 
card ;  and  six  and  thirty  years  afterwards,  the  same  tradi- 
tional jests  might  have  been  gleaned  by  the  Gallic  one 
from  the  *  Dottore,'  who  was  still  repeating  what  he  knew 
was  sure  of  pleasing. 

Our  theatres  of  the  Elizabethan  period  seem  to  have  had 
here  the  extempore  comedy  after  the  manner  of  ihe  Iialians, 
we  surelv  possess  one  of  these  ScenarioSf  in  the  remark- 
able  *Platts,'  which  were  accidentally  discovered  at 
Oulwich  College,  bearing  every  feature  of  an  Italian  Seen' 
ario.  Steevens  calls  them  '  a  my$teriou8  fragment  of  an* 
cieni  stage-direction,'  and  adds,  that '  the  paper  describes 
a  species  of  dramatic  entertainment  of  which  no  memorial 
is  preserved  in  any  annals  of  the  English  stage. f  The 
commentators  on  Shakespeare  appear  not  to  have  known 
tlte  nature  of  these  Scenarios.  The  *  Piatt,*  as  it  is  caU- 
cd,  1:1  fairly  written  in  a  large  hand,  containing  directions 
appointed  to  be  stuck  up  near  the  prompter's  station ;  and 
it  has  even  an  oblong  bole  in  its  centre  tu  admit  of  being 
suspended  on  a  wooden  peg.  Particular  scenes  are  barely 
ordered,  and  the  names,  or  rather  nicknames,  of  several  of 
the  players,  appear  in  Ihe  most  familiar  manner,  as  they 
were  known  to  their  companions  in  the  rude  green-room  of 
that  day ;  such  as  '  Pigg,  White  and  Black  Dick  and  Sam, 
Little  Will  Barne,  Jack  Gregory,  and  the  Red-faced  FeU 
low,'  iic.  Some  of  these  '  Platis'  are  on  solemn  subjects, 
like  the  tragic  pantomime  ;  and  in  some  appear  '  Panta- 
loon, and  his  man  Peascod,  with  ppeciacles.'  Steevens 
(ibserves,  that  he  met  with  no  earlier  example  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  Pantaloon,  as  a  specific  character  on  our 
stage ;  and  that  this  direction  concerning  '  the  spectacles,' 
cannot  fail  to  remind  the  reader  of  a  celebrated  passage  in 
'  Aajfou  Uke  it:* 


-^The  lean  and  sJipper'd  Pantaloon, 


Wiib  spectacles  on  nose — 

Perhaps,  he  adds,  Shakspeare  alludes  to  this  personage 
as  habited  in  his  own  time.  Can  we  doubt  that  tliis  Pan- 
taloon had  come  from  the  Italian  theatre,  after  what  we 
have  already  said  ?  Does  not  this  confirm  the  conjecture, 
that  there  existed  an  intercourse  between  the  Italian  thea- 
tre ami  oar  own  ?  Further,  Tarleton  the  comedian,  and 
others,  celebrated  for  their  'extemporal  wit,'  was  the 
writer  or  inventor  of  one  of  these  '  PUtts.'    Stowe  records 

*  These  researches  on  the  Pantomimic  Characters,  and  the 
Sxtempore  Comedies,  Were  made  many  years  ago  ;  and  ex* 
eeot  a  slight  mention  of  the  former  in  Mr.  Pinkerton*s  Letters 
ofXiterature,'  these  subjects  appeared  untouched  by  our  own 
wrhers.  Accident  has  lately  thrown  m  ray  way  *  An  Histori- 
cal and  Critical  Essay  on  the  Revival  of  the  Drama  ici  Italy,* 
l^tbe  late  J.  C.  Walker,  ]6)d.  The  reader  will  there  And 
extensive  researches  on  these  subjccM;  we  conld  not  fail 
occasionally  of  drawing  from  the  same  fountains  ;  but  as  my 
object  was  more  particular,  his  labours  have  not  anticipated 
niy  views. 

}  I  refer  the  reader  to  Sloeven*s  edition,  1798,  vol.  II,  p.  49J, 
l<*r  a  sight  of  these  literary  curiosities. 


of  one  of  our  actors  that  *  he  had  a  quick,  delicate,  refined, 
temporal  wit.'  And  of  another  that  '  he  had  a  wondrous, 
plentilul,  pleasant,  extemponl  wit.  These  actors  then, 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  exercising  their  impromptus,  re- 
semble those  who  performed  in  the  unwritten  comedies  of 
the  Italians.  Gabriel  Harvey,  the  Aristarchus  of  the  day, 
compliments  Tarleton  for  having  brought  forward  a  new 
epeacM  of  dramatic  exMintion.  If  this  compliment  paid  to 
Tarletun  merely  alludes  to  his  dexterity  at  e«temporaneoifS 
wit  in  the  character  of  the  ehwn,  as  my  friend  Mr  Douce 
thinks,  this  would  be  sufficient  to  show  that  he  was  at- 
tempting to  introduce  on  our  stage  the  extempore  comedy 
of  the  Italians;  which  Gabriel  Harvey  distinguishes  as  *  a 
new  species.'  As  for  these  *  Platts,'  which  I  shall  now 
venture  to  call  '  Scenarios,'  they  surprise  by  their  bare- 
ness, conveying  no  notion  of  the  piece  itself,  though  quite 
sufficient  fur  the  actors.  They  consist  of  mere  exits  and 
entrances  of  the  actors,  and  often  the  real  names  of  the 
actors  are  familiarly  mixed  with  those  of  the  dramatiiper' 
acme.  Stevens  has  jtistly  observed  however  on  these  ske- 
letuits,  that  although  '  the  drift  of  these  dramatic  pieces 
cannot  be  collected  from  the  mere  outlines  before  us,  yet 
we  must  not  charge  them  with*  absurdity.  Even  the 
scenes  of  Shakspeare  would  have  worn  as  unpromising  an 
aspFct,  had  their  skeletons  only  been  discovered.'  The 
paiuled  scenortos  of  ii>e  Italian  theatre  were  not  more  in- 
telligible ;  exhibiting  only  the  hintM  for  scenes. 

liius,  I  think,  we  have  sufficient  evidence  of  an  inter- 
course subsisting  between  tlie  English  and  Italian  theatres, 
not  hitherto  suspected ;  and  I  find  an  allusion  to  these 
Italian  pantomimes,  by  the  grea:  town  wit  Tom  Nash,  in 
his  '  Pierce  Pennilesse,*  which  shows  that  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  their  nature.  He  indeed  exults  over  them, 
observing  that  our  plays  are  '  honourable  and  full  of  gal- 
lant ru«oluijou,  not  consisting,  like  Uieirs,  of  pantaloon,  a 
zany,  and  a  w — e,  (alluding  to  the  women  actors  of  tne 
Italian  stage  ;)**  but  of  emperors,  kings,  and  princes.' 
But  my  conviction  is  still  confirmed,  when  I  find  that 
Stephen  Gosson  wrote  *  the  comedie  of  captain  Mario ;' 
it  has  not  been  printed,  but  *  Captain  Mario'^  u  one  of  the 
Italian  characters. 

Even  at  a  later  period,  the  influence  tC  these  perfor- 
mances reached  the  greatest  name  in  the  English  Parnas- 
sus. One  of  the  great  actors  and  authors  oflhese  pieces, 
who  published  eighteen  of  these  irregular  productions,  was 
Andreini,  whose  name  must  have  the  honour  of  being  as- 
sociated with  Milton's,  for  it  was  his  comedy  or  opera 
which  threw  the  first  spark  of  the  Paradise  Lost  into  the 
soul  of  the  epic  poet— a  circumstance  whkrh  will  hardly 
be  questioned  by  those  who  have  examined  the  different 
schemes  and  allegorical  personages  of  the  first  projected 
drama  of  Paradise  Lost :  nor  was  Andreini,  as  well  as 
many  others  of  thu  race  of  Italian  dramatists,  inferior 
poets.  The  Adomo  of  Andreini  was  a  personage  suffi- 
ciently original  and  poetical  to  serve  as  the  model  of  the 
Adam  of  Milton.  The  youthfid  Enjglish  poet,  at  its  re. 
presentation,  carried  it  away  in  his  mind.  Wit  indeed  is 
a  great  traveller :  and  thus  also  the  *  Empiric  of  Massin- 
ger might  have  reached  us,  from  the  Belognese  *  Dottore.' 

The  late  Mr  Hole,  the  ingenious  writer  on  the  Arabian 
Nights,  observed  to  me  that  Moliere  it  must  be  presumed 
never  read  Fletcher'M  plays,  yet  his  '  Bourgeois  gentil- 
homme'  and  the  other's  '  Noble  Gentleman'  besr  in  some 
instances  a  great  resemblance.  They  possibly  may  have 
drawn  from  the  same  Italian  source  of  comedy  which  I 
have  here  indicated. 

SOROS  or  TRADES,  OR   SONOS   FOR  THE   PEOPLE. 

Men  of  genius  have  devoted  some  of  their  hours,  and 
even  governments  have  occasionally  assisted,  to  render 
the  people  happier  by  song  and  dance.  The  Grecians 
had  songs  appropriated  to  the  varipus  trades.  Songs  of 
this  nature  would  shorten  the  manufacturer's  tedious  task- 
work, and  solace  the  artisan  at  his  solitary  occupation.  A 
beam  of  gay  fancy  kindling  his  mind,  a  playful  change  of 
measures  delight mg  his  ear,  even  a  moralising  verse  to 
cherish  his  better  feelings— these  ingeniously  adapted  to 
eace  profession,  and  some  to  the  display  of  patriotic  cha- 
racters and  national  events,  would  contribute  something 
to  public  happiness.  Such  themes  am  worthy  of  a  patriotic 
bard,  of  the  Southeys  for  their  hearts,  and  the  Mnores  for 
their  verse. 

Fletcher  of  Saltoun  said,  *If  a  man  were  permitted  to 

*  Women  were  first  introdnred  on  thrt  Trwiijin  -^infrr-  pi<i>ri 
ld60^itwasthe.i-eforeanextraunliuiiry  nuxc'iy  in  N'.its!i >  t  :i:r 
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make  all  ilie  ballads,  ho  need  not  care  who  ahould  make 
all  the  laws  of  a  nauon.'  The  character  of  a  pei^e  is 
long  preserved  in  their  national  songs.  *  God  save  the 
king*  and  *  Rule  Britannia*  are,  and  I  hope  will  long  be, 
our  Engibh  national  airs. 

*  The  story  of  Amphion  building  Thebes  with  his  Ijre 
was  not  a  fable,'  sajrs  Dr.  Clarke.  *  At  Thebes,  in  the 
harmonious  adjustment  of  those  masses  which  remain  b^ 
longing  to  the  ancient  walls,  we  saw  enough  to  convince 
us  uiai  this  story  was  no  fable  ;  for  it  was  a  very  ancient 
custom  to  camf  on  immetue  UJbowr  by  an  aoeompamment 
mfmuMie  and  tinging.  The  custom  still  exists  both  in 
Effypt  and  Greece.  It  might,  therefore,  be  said  that  the 
fFottf  of  Tkeba  were  built  at  the  sound  of  the  only  musi- 
cal instrument  then  in  use;  because,  according  to  the 
ciutom  of  the  eauntry,  the  lyre  was  necessary  for  the  ao 
complishment  of  the  work.'^ 

Atheneusf  has  preserved  tho  Greek  names  of  different 
songs  as  sung  by  various  trades,  but  unfortunately  none  of 
the  songs  themselves.  There  was  a  song  for  the  corn- 
^nders ;  another  for  the  workers  in  wool ;  another  for  the 
weavers.  The  reapers  had  their  carol;  the  herdsmen 
had  a  son«  which  an  oz>driver  of  Sicilv  hcd  composed : 
the  kneaders,  and  the  bathers,  and  tne  galley-rowers, 
were  not  without  their  chant.  We  have  ourselves  a  song 
of  the  weavers,  which  Ritson  has  preserved  in  his  *  An- 
cient Sonffs ;'  and  it  may  be  found  in  the  popular  chap- 
book  of  *  The  Life  of  Jack  of  Newbury ;'  and  the  souf^s 
of  anglers,  of  old  Isaac  Walton,  and  Charles  Cotton,  still 
retain  their  freshness. 

Mr  Heber  has  beautifully  observed,  in  his  Bampton 
Lectures,  that  among  the  Greeks  the  hymn  which  placed 
HarmodiuB  in  the  green  and  flowery  island  of  the  Blessed 
was  chanted  by  the  potter  to  his  wheel,  and  enlivened  the 
labours  of  the  Pirean  mariner. 

Dr  Johnson  is  the  only  writer  I  recollect  who  has  n<v> 
ttced  something  of  this  nature  which  he  observed  in  the 
Highlands.  *  The  strokes  of  the  sickle  were  timed  by  the 
modulation  of  the  karvett  aong^  in  which  all  their  voices 
were  united.  They  accompany  every  action  which  can 
be  done  in  equal  time  with  an  appropriate  etrainf  which 
has,  they  say,  not  much  meaniug,  but  its  elTects  are  regu- 
larity and  cheerfulness.  There  is  an  oar'Oong  used  by 
the  Hobrideans.' 

But  if  these  chants  *  have  not  much  meaning,*  they 
will  not  produce  the  desired  effect  of  touching  the  heart, 
as  well  as  giving  vigor  to  the  arm  of  the  labo<irer.  The 
gondoliers  of  Venice  while  away  ihetr  lung  midnight  hours 
cm  the  water  with  the  stanzas  of  Tasso.  Fragments  of 
Homer  are  sung  by  the  Grrek  sailors  of  the  Archipelago ; 
the  severe  labour  of  the  trackers,  in  China,  is  accompa- 
nied with  a  song  which  encotirages  their  exertions,  and 
renders  these  simultaneous.  MrEllts  mentions,  that  the 
sight  of  the  kifly  pagoda  of  Tung-chow  served  as  a  great 
topic  of  incitement  in  the  s<»n«  of  the  trackers  toiling 
against  the  stream,  to  their  place  of  rest.  The  canoe- 
men,  on  the  Gold  Coast,  in  a  very  dangerous  passage, 

*  on  (he  back  of  a  high>curling  wave,  paddling  with  all 
their  might,  stnginz  or  rather  sboutinj;  (heir  wild  sone*  fol- 
low it  up,'  says  M'Leod,  who  was  a  lively  witness  <i  this 
happy  combination  of  son^,  of  labour,  and  of  peril,  which 
he  acknowledges  was  *  a  very  terrific  process.'  Our  sai^ 
lors  at  Newcastle,  in  heaving  their  anchors,  have  their 

*  Heave,  and  ho !  rum-below !'  but  the  Sicilian  mariners 
must  be  more  deeply  afl^ncted  by  their  beautiful  hymn  to 
(be  Virgin !  A  society  instituted  in  Holland  for  general 
ffood  do  not  consider  among  their  least  useful  projects 
Uaat  of  having  printed  at  a  low  price  a  collection  of  son^ 
foTMalora, 

It  is  extremely  pleasing,  as  it  is  true,  to  notice  the  honest 
exultation  of  an  excellent  ballad-writer,  C.  Dibdin,  who 
in  his  professional  Life,  p.  8,  writes^'  I  have  Icamt  my 
songs  have  been  considered  as  an  object  of  national  con- 
sequence ;  that  they  have  been  the  solace  of  sailors  and 
loi^g  voyagers,  in  storms,  in  battle ;  and  that  they  have 
been  quoted  in  mutinies,  to  the  restoration  of  order  and 
disciplme.'  It  is  recorded  of  the  Portuguese  soldiery  in 
Ceylon,  at  the  siege  of  Colombo,  when  pressed  with  mise- 
ry and  pangs  of  hunger,  that  they  derived,  during  their 
marches,  not  only  consulation,  but  aUo  encouragement, 
by  rehearsing  the  stanzas  of  the  LusisH. 

Wo  ourselves  have  been  a  great  ballad  nation,  and  onco 

*  Dr.  CIsrkp'sTrareU.  VI V,  p.  96 
t  Deip.  Lib.  XIV,  caji.  lU. 


abounded  with  smigs  of  the  people ;  not,  however,  of  ibii 
particular  species,  but  rather  of  narrative  poems.  Thsy 
are  described  by  Puttenham,  a  critic  in  the  rein  of  EUia- 
beth,  as  *  small  and  popular  songs,  sung  bv  tboae  Csnf^ 
banquif  upon  benches  and  barrels'  heads,  vrbere  tbay  haw 
no  other  audience  than  boys,  or  ooontiy  fellows  (bat  pass 
bv  them  in  the  streets ;  or  else  by  Mind  harpers,  or  soch 
like  tavern-minstrels,  that  give  a  fit  of  minn  for  a  groat.' 
Such  were  these  *  Relics  of  ancient  English  PocCrj/ 
which  SeMen  collected,  Pepys  preserved,  aim  Percj  |m^ 
lished.  RiUmn,  our  great  poetical  antiouary  in  (his  sort 
of  things,  says,  that  few  are  older  than  the  reign  of  JaMcs 
I.  The  more  ancient  songs  of  the  people  perished  by 
having  been  printed  in  single  sheets,  and  their  huBM 
purchasers  having  no  other  ubrarr  to  preserve  them  than 
the  walls  on  which  they  pasted  loem.  Those  we  bava 
consist  of  a  succeeding  race  uf  ballads,  chiefly  revived  or 
written  by  Richard  Jonnson,  the  author  of  (he  well-kiiawn 
romance  of  the  Seven  Champions,  and  Delony,  the  vnriler 
of  Jack  of  Newburv's  Life,  and  the  'Gentle  CcaA,'  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Barnes  and  Charles.  One  Martin  Par- 
ker was  a  most  notorious  ballad>scribbler  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I,  and  the  Protector. 

These  writers,  in  their  okl  age,  collected  their  songs 
into  little  penny  books,  called  *  Garlands,'  some  of  which 
have  been  re-published  by  Ritson ;  and  a  recent  editor 
has  well  described  them  as  *  bumble  and  amusing  villa^ 
strains,  founded  upon  the  squabbles  of  a  wake,  tales  ef 
untrue  love,  superstitious  rumours,  or  miraculous  iradW 
tions  of  the  hamlet.'  They  enter  into  the  picture  of  our 
manners,  as  w^U  as  folio  chronkdes. 

Thes«  songs  abounded  in  the  good  old  limes  of  Elisa- 
beth and  James ;  for  Hall  in  his  Satires  notices  them  as 

*  Sung  to  the  wheel,  and  sung  unto  the  payle  •;* 

That  is,  sung  by  maidens  spinning,  or  milking ;  and  in- 
deed Shakspeare  had  described  them  as  *  old  and  plain,' 
chanted  by 

*  The  spinsters  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun. 
And  the  free  maids  that  weave  their  threaa  with  bones.* 

Twelfth  Rig^ 

They  were  (he  favourites  nf  (he  Poet  of  Nature,  who  takes 
every  opjiortunity  to  introduce  them  into  the  mouths  of  hia 
clown,  bis  fool,  and  his  intinerant  Autolycus.  When  the 
late  Dr  Bumey,  who  h«ul  probably  not  the  shgbtesi  om»- 
ception  of  their  nature,  and  perhaps  as  little  taste  for  thmr 
rude  and  wild  simplicity,  ventured  to  call  the  songs  of  Au- 
tolycus,  *  two  nonsensioal  songs,'  the  mtisician  called  down 
on  himself  one  of  the  bitterest  notes  from  Steevens  that 
ever  commentator  penned  against  a  profane  scoffer.* 

Whatever  these  songs  were,  it  is  evident  they  formed 
a  source  of  recreation  to  the  sditaiy  task-worker.  But 
as  the  more  masculine  trader  had  their  own  songs,  whono 
titles  only  appear  to  have  reached  us,  such  as  *  The  Car- 
man's Whistle,'  <  Watkin's  Ale,' «  Chopping;  Knives,' &c, 
they  were  probably  appropriated  to  the  respective  trades 
they  indicate.  Tne  tune  of  the  *  Carman's  Whistle'  was 
composed  by  Bird,  and  the  favourite  tune  of  *  Q,ueen  Eli- 
zabeth,' may  be  found  in  tho  collection  called  *  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Virginal  Book.'  One  who  has  lately  heard  it 
played  says,  that  *  it  has  more  air  than  the  other  execrable 
compositions  in  her  Majesty's  book,  something  resembUn|^ 
a  French  quadrille.' 

The  feeling  our  present  researches  would  excite  woaU 
naturally  be  most  strongly  felt  in  small  communi(ies,  where 
the  interest  of  the  governors  is  to  contribute  to  the  individ* 
ual  happiness  of  the  laborious  classes.  The  Helvetic  so- 
ciety requested  Lavater  to  compose  the  Sehvseixeriieder, 
or  Swiss  Songs,  which  are  now  sung  by  the  youth  of  ma- 
ny of  the  cantons  ;  and  various  Swiss  poets  have  soercaw 
fiilly  composed  on  national  subjects,  associated  with  t-ieir 
best  feelings.  In  such  paternal  governments  as  was  that 
of  Florence  under  tlto  Medici,  we  find  that  songs  and  dai»- 
ces  for  the  people,  engaged  the  muse  of  Loreaao^  who 
condescended  to  delight  them  with  pleasant  songs  oonpos- 
ed  in  a  popular  language ;  the  example  of  such  a  churao- 
(er  was  followed  by  the  men  of  genius  of  the  age.    Tbes« 

*  Dr.  BumeyBubsequently  observed,  that « this  Hhnw  Auto 
l}'cus  is  the  true  ancient  Miitstrrl  in  the  old  Fabliaux  :*  on 
which  Steevens  remarks,  *  Many  will  push  the  comparison  a 
little  further,  smi  concur  with  n  e  in  thinking  ihstourmodem 
minstrels  ni*  ihc  opera,  like  their  pre«lecfrKt»r  Autolycos,  are 
pickpockeu  as  well  hs  sinirers  ofnonsenskai  hallmls.^  Siec« 
vena'  Shakspeare,  \cl.  VII,  p.  107,  his  own  c<2jtbu,  1793. 
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axieieot  songs,  oAen  adapted  to  the  lUfferent  tradesi  opened 
a  vein  of  inTention  m  the  new  characters,  and  allusions, 
the  humorous  equiToques,  and  sometimes  with  the  Itcen- 
tiouaness  ofthe  popular  fancy.  Thej  were  collected  in  1659, 
onder  the  tide  of  *  Ganti  Carnascialeschi,*  and  there  is  a 
modem  edition,  in  1750,  in  two  volumes  quarto.  Mr  Ros- 
coe>  and  Mr  Gutn^en^4  ^*v"  given  a  pleasing  account 
of  tnese  songs.  It  is  said  they  sing  to  this  day  a  popular 
one  by  Lorenzo,  beginning 

*  Ben  vanga  Maggio 
£'I  gonfalon  selvagglo,*  \ 

which  has  all  the  florid  brilliancy  of  an  Italian  spring. 

The  DMMt  delightful  songs  of  this  nature  would  naturally 
be  found  among  a  people  whose  climate  and  whoso  labours 
alike  inspire  a  general  nilarity;  and  the  vineyards  of  France 
have  produceda  class  of  songs,  of  excessive  gaiety  and 
freedom,  called  Chanmmade  Vmdange.  A  most  interest- 
ing account  of  these  songs  may  be  found  in  Le  Grand 
D^Assoucy's  Hutaire  de  la  Vieprivie  deM  fVananM.  *  The 
men  and  women,  each  with  a  basket  on  their  arm,  assent 
Me  at  the  foot  ofthe  hill;  there  stopping,  they  arrange 
themselves  in  a  circle.  The  chief  ot  this  band  tones  up 
a  joyous  song,  whose  burden  is  chorused :  then  they  a»- 
ceod,  and  disperse  in  the  vineyard,  they  work  without 
interrupting  their  tasks,  while  new  couplets  often  resound 
from  some  of  the  vine-dressers ;  sometimes  intermixed  with 
a  sudden  jest  at  a  traveller.  In  the  evening,  their  supper 
scarcely  over,  their  joy  recommences,  they  dance  in  a  cir- 
cle, and  sing  some  of  those  songs  '/free  gaiety,  which  the 
moment  excuses,  known  by  the  name  tS  vineyard  tongs. — 
The  gaiety  becomes  general ;  masters,  guests,  frieuds, 
servants,  afl  dance  together ;  and  in  this  manner  a  day  of 
labour  terminates,  which  one  might  mistake  for  a  day 
of  diversion.  It  is  what  I  have  witnessed  in  Champagne, 
m  aland  of  vines,  far  different  from  the  country  where 
the  labours  ofthe  harvest  form  so  painful  a  contra8t.'§ 

The  extinction  of  those  songs  wnich  fiMroerly  kept  alive 
the  gaiety  of  the  domestic  circle,  whose  burdens  were 
alwajTs  sung  in  chorus,  is  lamented  by  the  French  antiqua- 
nr>  'Our  fiithers  had  acustmn  to  amuse  themselves  at 
the  dessert  of  a  feast  by  a  joyous  song  of  this  nature.— 
Each  in  bis  turn  sung,— all  chorused.'  This  ancient  gai- 
ety was  sometimes  eross  and  noisy ;  but  he  prefers  it  to 
the  tame  decency  of  our  times— these  smiling,  not  laugh- 
ing days  of  Lord  Chesterfield. 

*  On  ne  ritplos,  on  sourit  aujourdhul ; 

Et  nos  piaistrs  soni  voiains  de  I'ennui.* 
Few  men  of  letters  have  not  read  the  collections  which 
have  been  made  of  these  charming  ChantonnelteM,  to  which 
French  po^^rr  owes  a  great  share  of  its  fame  amons  fo- 
reigners. These  treasures  of  wit  and  gaiety,  which  for 
such  a  length  of  time  have  been  in  the  mouths  of  «1I 
Frenchmen,  now  forgotten,  are  buried  in  the  dust  of  libra- 
ries. These  are  the  old  French  VaudevUUa,  formerly 
sung  at  meals  by  the  company.  The  celebrated  Count  de 
Grammont  is  mentioned  by  Hamilton  as  being 

AgreaUe  et  vif  en  propos ; 
Cel^bre  diseur  de  bon  mots ; 
Reateil  vivaaU  d^aiUiquea  VaudeviUtt. 

These  VmdevAea  were  originally  invented  by  a  fuller 
of  Fov  de  Vvre^  or  the  valley  by  the  river  Ftrv,  and  were 
sung  by  his  men  to  amuse  themselves  as  they  spread  their 
eU^ns  on  the  banks  ofthe  river.  They  were  songs  coro- 
poaed  on  some  incident  or  adventure  or  the  day.  At  first 
thase  gay  playfU  effusions  were  called  the  songs  of  Vtm 
de  Fve«  till  tney  became  known  as  VamdemUee.  Boileau 
ha*  well  deacribed  them : 

La  hberte  Fraaooise  en  ses  vers  so  deploie ; 
Get  enfant  de  pfaisir  veut  naitre  dans  la  joie. 

It  is  well  knowB*how  the  attempt  ended,of  James  I  and 
bia  onibifnBate  son,  by  the  publication  of  their  <  Book  of 
Bports,'  to  preserre  tKe  national  character  from  the  gloom 
oiiuiaiical Puritanism ;  among  ila  imbappy  efi*ects,  there 
wsw  however  one  not  a  little  ludicroua.  The  Puritans, 
offended  by  the  gentlest  forms  of  mirth,  and  every  day 
f*>*^^g  more  rallen,  were  so  shocked  at  the  simple 
■wrrinent  of  the  people,  that  they  contrived  to  parody 

^  LIISb  of  Lorenzo  deMedkl,  vol.  I,  KK 
f  Hist.  LkL  de  !>haUe,  vol.  Ill,  fl06L 
t  Mr.  Roscoe  has  primed  this  very  delightful  song,  in  the 
Lift  ofLorenso,  No.  ZU,  App. 
^  Le  Orsnd,  «ol.  lU,  p.  52 
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these  songs  into  spiritual  ones ;  and  Shakspeare  speaks 
ofthe  Puritan  of  his  day,  *  sinsing  psalms  to  hornpipes.' 
As  Puritans  are  the  same  iu  au  times,  the  Methodists  in 
our  own  repeated  the  foolery,  and  set  their  hymns  to  pop- 


tans  among  other  people  as  well  as  our  own,  the  same 
occurrence  took  place  both  in  Italy  and  France.  In  Italy, 
the  Carnival  songs  were  turned  into  pious  hymns;  the 
hymn  Je$u  fammi  moritti  >•  ^ung  to  the  music  of  Vaga 
btUa  e  gentile— Crueifi$ao  a  capo  aiino  to  that  of  Una  dm^ 
na  cT  amor  ,finOf  one  of  the  most  indecent  pieces  in  tha 
Canzoni  a  hallo  ;  and  the  hymn,  beginning 

*  Ecco'l  Meseia 

E  la  Madre  Maria, 

was  sung  to  the  gay  tune  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici, 

*  Ben  vensa  Masgio, 
£1  GonfaJon,  sdvaggio.' 

Atheneos  notices  what  we  call  slang  or  flash  sooga. 
He  tells  us,  that  there  were  poets  who  composed  songs  in 
the  dialect  ofthe  mob ;  and  who  succec»ded  in  this  kind  of 
poetry,  adapted  to  their  various  characters.  The  French 
call  such  songs  ChanaonM  a  la  Vadi  and  have  frequently 
composed  them  with  a  ludicrous  effect,  when  the  style  of 
the  PiHaeardn  is  applied  to  the  gravest  matters  of  statCyand 
conveys  the  popular  feelings  in  the  language  ofthe  popu- 
lace. This  sort  of  satirical  song  is  happily  defined  in  a 
playful  didactic  poem  on  La  Vaudeville, 

<  II  est  I'esprit  de  ceux  qui  n'en  ont  pas.' 

Atheneus  has  also  preserved  songs,  sung  by  petitioners 
who  wimt  about  on  holidays  to  collect  alms.    A  friend  of 
mine,  with  taste  and  learning,  has  discovered  in  his  re- 
searches, <  The  Crow  Song/  and  'The  Swallow  Song,* 
and  has  transfused  their  spint  in  a  happy  version.    I  pre- 
serve a  few  striking  ideas. 
The  Collectors  lor  *  The  Crow'  song : 
*  My  good  worthy  masters,  a  pittance  bestow. 
Some  oatmeal,  or  barley,  or  wheat  for  the  Crow, 
A  loaf,  or  a  penny,  or  e'en  what  you  will^— 
From  the  poor  man,  a  grain  of  his  salt  may  suffice, 
For  your  Crow  swallows  all^  and  is  not  over-nice. 
And  the  man  who  can  now  give  his  grain,  and  no  nora* 
May  another  day  give  from  a  plentiful  store.— 
Como  my  lad  to  the  door,  Plutus  nods  to  our  wish ; 
And  our  sweet  little  mistress  comes  out  with  a  dish^ 
She  gives  us  her  figs,  and  she  gives  us  a  smile- 
Heaven  send  her  a  husband  !— 
And  a  boy  to  be  danced  on  his  grandfather's  knee, 
And  a  girl  like  herself  all  the  joy  of  her  mother, 
Who  may  one  day  present  her  with  just  such  another. 

Thus  we  carry  our  Crow-song  to  door  after  door, 
Alternately  chanting,  we  ramble  along. 
And  we  treat  all  who  give,  or  give  not,  with  a  song.' 

Swallow-singing,  or  Chelidouising,  as  the  Greek  tern 
iS{  was  another  method  of  collecting  eleemosynary  ^Is, 
wnich  took  place  in  the  month  Boedromion,  or  August. 

*  The  Swallow,  the  Swallow  is  here, 
VTith  his  back  so  black,  and  his  belly  so  white, 

He  brings  on  the  pride  ofthe  year, 
With  the  gay  months  of  love,  and  the  davs  of  delight* 
Gome  bri^  outyour  good  humming  sUm ; 
Of  the  nice  tit-l»ts  let  the  Swallow  partake ; 
And  a  slice  ofthe  right  Boedromion  cake. 
So  give,  and  pve  quickly^— 
Or  we'll  pull  down  the  ooor  finom  its  hingea ; 
Or  we'll  steal  young  madam  away ! 
But  see !  we're  a  merry  boy's  party, 
And  the  Swallow,  the  Swallow,  is  here  !* 

These  songs  resemble  those  of  our  own  andent  ■nn^ 
mere,  who  to  this  day  in  honour  of  Bishop  BlaiM,  tha 
Saint  of  WooUcombers,  go  about  chanting  on  the  evaa  of 
their  holidays.  A  custom  long  exbting  in  this  country  to 
elect  a  Boy-Bishop  in  almost  every  parish ;  -the  Montaa 
at  Eaton  still  prevails;  and  there  is  a  doaer  oonnexioii 
perhaps  between  the  custom  which  produced  the  *  Song  of 
the  Grow  and  the  Swallow,'  and  our  Northern  mumme- 
ries, than  may  be  at  first  suspected.  The  Pagan  Satur- 
nalia, which  the  Swallow  song  by  its  pleasant  mensces 
resembles,  were  afterwards  disguised  m  the  forms  adopted 
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bv  the  ewrlj  Christiana ;  and  audi  are  the  remaina  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Religion,  in  which  the  people  were  lone 
indulged  in  their  old  taste  for  mockery  and  mummery.  I 
most  add  in  connexion  with  our  main  mquiry,  that  our  own 
ancient  beggars  had  their  songs,  some  of  which  are  as  old 
as  the  Elizabethan  period,  ami  many  are  fancifully  charae- 
teriitic  of  their  habits  and  their  fechngs. 

iimioDucKns  or  exotic  flowers,  rnuirs,  etc. 

There  has  been  a  class  of  men  whose  patriotic  affec- 
Hon,  or  whose  general  benevolence,  have  been  usually  de- 
frauded of  the  gratitude  their  country  owes  them :  these 
have  been  the  introducers  of  new  flowers,  new  plants,  and 
new  roots  into  Europe  ;  the  greater  part  which  we  now  en- 
joy was  drawn  from  the  luxuriant  climates  of  Asia.,  and 
the  profusion  which  now  covers  our  land  originated  in  the 
most  anxious  nursing,  and  were  the  gifts  of  individuals. 
Monuments  are  reared,  and  medals  struck,  to  commemo- 
rate events  and  names,  which  are  less  deserving  our  re- 
gard than  those  who  have  transplanted  into  the  colder 
gardens  of  the  North  the  rich  fruits,  the  beautiful  (lowers, 
and  the  succulent  pulse  and  roots  of  more  favoured  spots ; 
and  carrying  into  their  own  country,  as  it  were,  another 
Nature,  they  have,  as  old  Gerard  well  expresses  it,  <  la- 
boured with  the  soil  to  make  it  fit  for  the  plants,  and  with 
fheplanls  to  make  them  delight  in  the  soil. 

l^ere  is  no  part  of  the  characters  of  Peiresc  and  Eve- 
lyn, accomplisnai  as  they  are  in  so  many,  which  seems 
more  delightful  to  me,  than  their  enthusiasm  for  the  gar* 
den,  the  orchard,  and  the  forest. 

Peiresc,  whose  literary  occupations  admitted  of  no  in- 
terruption, and  whose  universal  correspondence  throujjhout 
the  habitable  globe  was  more  than  sutficient  to  absorb  his 
stodious  life,  yet  was  he  the  first  man,  as  Gassendus  re- 
lates in  his  interesting  manner,  whose  incessant  inquiries 
procured  the  great  variety  of  jessamines ;  those  from 
China  whose  leaves,  always  green,  bear  a  clay-coloured 
flower,  and  a  delicate  perfume;  the  Amcric.in,  with  a 
crimson-coloured,  and  the  Persian,  with  a  violet-coloured 
flower;  and  the  Arabian,  whose  tendrils  he  delighted  to 
train  over  *  the  banqueting-house  in  his  garden  y  and  <^ 
fruits,  the  orange  trees  with  a  red  and  parti-coloured 
flower;  the  medlar;  the  rough  cherry  without  stone ;  the 
rare  and  luxurious  vines  of  Smyrna  and  Damascus  ;  and 
the  fig-tree  call^  Adam's,  whose  fruit  by  its  size  was  sup- 
posed to  be  that  with  which  the  spies  returned  from  the 
nnd  of  Canaan.  Grassendus  describes  his  transports 
when  Peiresc  beheld  the  Indian  ginger  growing  green  in  his 
garden,  and  his  delight  in  grafting  Uie  myrtle  on  the  mink 
▼ine,  that  the  experiment  might  show  us  the  myrtle  wine 
of  the  ancients.  But  transplanters,  like  other  invcnt<»B. 
are  sometimes  baffled  in  their  delightful  enterprise  ;  and 
we  are  told  of  Peiresc's  deep  regret  when  he  found  that 
the  Indian  cocoa  nut  would  only  bud,  and  then  perish  in 
the  cold  air  of  France,  while  the  leaves  of  the  Egyptian 
papyrus  refused  to  yield  him  their  vegetable  paper.  But 
It  was  his  garden  which  propagated  the  exotic  fruits  and 
flowers,  which  he  transplanted  mto  the  French  king's,  and 
into  cardinal  Barberinie's,  and  the  curious  in  Europe ; 
and  these  occasioned  a  work  on  (he  manuring  of  flowers 
by  Ferrarius,  a  botanical  Jesuit,  who  there  described  these 
novelties  to  Europe. 

Had  Evelyn  only  composed  the  great  work  of  his  *  Sylva 
or  a  discourse  of  Forest  Trees,'  &c,  his  name  would  have 
eiuated  the  gratitude  of  posterity.  The  voice  of  the  pa- 
triot exults  in  the  dedication  to  Charles  II,  prefixed  to  one 
of  the  latter  editions.  *  I  need  not  acquaint  your  majesty, 
how  many  millions  of  timber-trees,  besides  infinite  others, 
have  been  propagated  and  planted  throughout  your  vast 
dominions,  at  the  instigation  and  by  the  sole  direction  of 
this  work,  because  your  majesty  has  been  pleased  to  own 
it  publicly  for  my  encouragement.*  And  surely  ^  while 
Britain  retains  her  awful  situation  among  the  nalioos  of 
Surope,  the  *  Sylva'  of  Evelyn  will  endure  with  her  tri- 
umphant  oaks.  It  was  a  retired  philosopher  who  aroused 
the  genius  of  the  nation,  and  who  casting  a  prophetic  eye 
towitfds  the  age  in  which  we  live,  has  contributed  to  secure 
our  toTereignty  of  the  seas.  The  present  navy  of  Great 
Britain  has  been  coostnicted  with  the  oaks  which  the  genius 
of  Evelyn  planted! 

Animated  by  a  zeal  truly  patriotic,  de  Serres  in  France 
1589,  composed  a  work  on  the  art  of  raising  silk-worms, 
and  dedicated  it  to  the  municipal  body  of  Paris,  to  excite 
the  inhabitants  to  cultivate  mulberry-trees.  The  work  at 
tint  produced  a  strong  sensation,  and  many  planted  mnl- 


berry-treea  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris ;  bat  as  thov  wora  not 
yet  used  to  raise  and  manage  the  nik-worm,  tney  reaped 
nothing  but  their  trouble  for  their  pains.  They  tore  up  the 
mulberry-trees  they  had  planted,  and,  in  apite  oI'De  Ser- 
res, asserted  that  the  nortbeni  climate  was  not  adapted  ibr 
the  rearing  of  that  tender  insect.  The  great  Sully,  from 
his  hatred  of  all  objects  of  luxury,  countenanced  tM  popo- 
lar  clamour,  and  crushed  the  rising  enterprise  oTDe  Ser- 
res. The  monarch  was  wiser  than  the  minister.  Tbe 
book  had  made  sufficient  noise  to  reach  the  ear  of  Henry 
IV ;  who  desired  the  author  to  draw  im  a  memoir  on  the 
subject,  fi^Mn  which  the  king  was  inauced  to  pfauit  nnl- 
berry-trees  in  all  the  royal  gardens ;  and  having  imported 
the  eggs  of  silk-worms  mwi  Spain,  this  patriotic  monarcii 
gave  up  his  orangeries,  which  were  but  his  private  grati6- 
cations,  for  that  leaf  which,  converted  into  silk,  he<^m>  n 
part  of  the  national  wealth.  It  is  toDe  Serres,  who  intro- 
duced the  plantations  of  mulberry-trees,  that  the  oommcroo 
of  France  owes  one  of  her  staple  commodities ;  and  al- 
though the  patriot  encountered  the  hoatiUty  of  the  prinM 
minister,  and  the  hasty  prejudices  of  the  populace  m  hm 
own  day,  yet  his  name  at  this  moment  is  fresh  in  the  hearts 
of  his  fellow-citizens ;  ibr  I  have  just  received  a  medal, 
the  gift  of  a  literary  friend  from  Paris  which  bears  bis  por- 
trait, with  the  reverse,  '  SoatU  d*  .^^ricidCMre  dii  DtpwfU' 
ment  de  la  Sane?  It  was  struck  in  1807.  The  s 
honour  is  the  right  of  Evelyn  from  the  British  nation. 
There  was  a  period  when  the  spirit  of  plantation 
prevalent  in  this  kingdom ;  it  probiLbly  originated  fiim  the 
ravages  of  the  solmery  during  the  civil  wars.  A  man, 
whose  retired  modesty  has  perhaps  obscured  his  daisMi 
on  our  reffard,  the  intimate  triend  of  the  great  spirits  of 
that  age,  by  lurth  a  Pole,  but  whose  mother  had  probably 
been  an  English  woman,  Samuel  Hartfib,  to  whom  Mihon 
addressed  his  tract  on  education,  published  every  mano* 
script  he  collected  on  the  subjects  of  horticulture  and  a^ 
riculture.  The  public  good  be  efiected  attracted  the  notioe 
of  Cromwell,  wno  rewarded  him  with  a  pensioD,  whidi 
after  the  restoration  of  Charies  II  was  simered  to  lapse, 
and  HartUb  died  in  utter  neglect  and  poverty.  One  oi  his 
tracts  is,  *  A  design  for  plenty  by  an  universal  planting  of 
fruit-trees.'  The  project  consisted  in  enclosing  the  waste 
lands  and  commons,  and  appointing  ofiicers,  whom  he  calls 
fruiterers,  or  wood-wards,  to  see  the  plantations  were  dul^ 
attended  to.  The  writer  of  this  project  observes  on  fruits, 
that  it  is  a  sort  of  provisions  so  natural  to  the  taste,  thad 
the  poor  man  and  even  the  child  will  prefer  it  before  better 
food, '  as  the  story  goeth,'  which  he  has  preserved  in  tbeee 
ancient  and  simple  lines. 

*  The  poor  man^s  child  invited  was  to  dine, 
With  flesh  oroxen,  sheep,  and  fatted  swine, 
(Far  better  cheer  than  he  at  home  could  find,) 
And  vet  this  child  to  stay  had  littte  minde. 
You  have,  quoth  he,  no  opple,  froise,  nor  pie, 
Scew'd  pt^rs,  with  bread  and  milk,  and  walnuts  bj.* 

The  enthusiasm  of  these  transplanters  inspired  their 
labours.  They  have  watched  the  lender  infant  of  their 
planting,  tifl  the  leaf  and  the  flowers  and  the  fruit  expanded 
under  their  hand ;  often  indeed  they  have  even  ameliorated 
the  <)uatity,  increased  the  size,  and  even  created  a  new 
species.  The  apricot,  drawn  from  America,  was  first  known 
in  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  century :  an  oki  French  writer  has 
remarked,  that  it  was  originally  not  larger  than  a  daansoo  ; 
our  gardeners,  he  says,  have  improved  it  to  the  perfcctioa 
of  its  present  size  and  richness.  One  of  these  enthusiasts 
is  noticed  by  Evelyn,  who  for  forty  years  had  in  vain  tried 
by  a  graft  to  bequeath  his  name  to  a  now  fruit ;  but  per- 
sisting on  wrong  principles,  this  votary  of  Pomona  has 
died  without  a  name.  We  sympathise  with  Sir  William 
Temple  when  he  exultingly  acquaints  us  with  the  size  of 
his  orange-trees,  and  with  the  flavour  of  his  peaches  and 
grapes,  confessed  by  Frenchmen  to  have  equalled  those 
of  Fonlainbleau  and  Gascony,  whUe  the  Italians  screed 
that  his  white  fi|ES  were  as  good  as  any  of  that  sort  in  Italy  : 
and  of  his  *  having  had  the  honour*  to  naturalizo  in  this 
country  four  kinds  of  grapes,  vrith  his  liberal  diftnbotion  oT 
cuttings  from  them,  because  *  he  ever  thou^t  all  ihingn 
of  this  kind  the  commoner  they  are  the  better.' 

Tbe  greater  number  of  our  exotic  flowers  and  frails 
wore  carefully  transported  into  this  country  by  msny  ol 
our  travelled  nobility  and  gentry ;  some  names  nave  been 
casually  preserved.  The  Teamed  Linacre  first  broueht,  oo 
his  return  from  Italy,  the  damask-rose ;  and  Thomas  Lord 
Cromwell,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VUI,  enriched  our  fruit- 
gardens  with  three  diflTersnt  plums.    In  the  reign  of  Eh- 
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ubeth,  Edward  Grindal,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Can« 
tarbury,  returning  from  eiile,  transported  here  the  medi- 
cinal plant  of  the  tamerisk :  the  first  oranges  appear  to 
ba?e  Deen  brought  into  England  by  one  of  the  Carew 
familj ;  for  a  century  afler,  they  still  flourished  at  the  fa- 
mily seat  at  Beddington,  in  Surrey.  The  cherry  orchards 
of  Kent  were  first  planted  about  Sittingbourne,  by  a  gar- 
dener of  Henry  VIII :  and  the  currant-bush  was  trans- 
planted when  our  commerce  with  the  island  of  Zante  was 
DZBt  opened  in  the  same  reign.  The  elder  Tradescant  in 
1620,  entered  himself  on  board  of  a  privateer,  armed  against 
Morocco,  solely  with  a  view  of  finding  an  opportunity  of 
stealing  apricots  into  Britain :  and  it  appears  that  be  suc- 
ceeded in  his  design.  To  Sir  Walter  Kawleigh  we  have 
not  been  indebted  solely  for  the  luxury  of  the  tobacco-plant, 
but  for  that  infinitely  useful  root,  which  forms  a  part  of  our 
daily  meal,  and  often  the  entire  meal  of  the  poor  man — 
the  potatoe,  which  deserved  to  have  been  called  a  jRoto- 
Idgn.  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  first  planted  cabbages  in  this 
country,  and  a  cabbage  at  his  feet  appears  on  his  monu- 
ment. Sir  Richard  Weston  first  brought  clover  crass  into 
England  from  Flanders,  in  1645 ;  and  the  figs  planted  by 
Caniinal  Pole  at  Lambeth,  so  far  back  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII T,  are  said  to  be  still  remaining  there  :  nor  is 
this  surprising,  for  Spilman,  who  set  up  the  first  paper-mill 
in  England,  at  Dartford,  in  1590,  is  said  to  have  Drought 
over  in  his  portmanteau  the  two  first  linio  trees,  which  tie 
planted  here,  and  which  are  still  growing.  The  Lombardy 
poplar  was  introduced  into  England  by  the  Earl  of  Roch- 
ford  in  1758.  The  first  mulberry  trees  in  this  country  are 
DOW  standing  at  Sion-house.**"  By  an  Harleian  ms.'  it  is 
mentioned  that  the  first  general  planting  of  mulberries 
and  making  of  silk  in  England  was  by  William  Stallenge, 
comptroller  of  the  custom  bouse,  and  Monsieur  Vcrton, 
in  1606.  It  is  probable  that  Monsieur  Verion,  trans- 
planted tliis  novelty  firom  his  own  country,  where  we  have 
seen  De  Serres^s  great  attempt.  Here  the  mulberries 
have  succeeded  better  than  the  silk-worms. 

The  very  names  of  many  of  our  yegptable  kingdom  in- 
dicate their  locality  :  from  the  majestic  cedar  of  Lebanon, 
to  the  small  Cos-lettuce,  which  came  from  the  isle  of  Cos; 
the  cherries  from  Cerasuntis,  a  city  of  Pontus ;  the  peach, 
or  penicumy  or  maia  Perneay  Perscian  apples,  from  Per- 
sia; the  pistachio,  orpnttocta,  is  the  Syrian  word  for  that 
nut.  The  chestnut,  or  chataxgnej  in  French,  and  cagtagna 
in  Italian,  from  Castagna,  a  town  of  Magnrsia.  Our  plums 
coming  chiefly  from  Syria  and  Damascus,  the  damson, 
or  danuMcene  plum,  gives  us  a  recollection  of  its  distant 
origm* 

ft  is  somewhat  curious  to  observe  on  this  subject,  that 
there  exists  an  unsuspected  intercourse  between  nations, 
■n  the  propagation  of  exotic  plants,  &c.  Lucullus,  after 
the  war  with  Miihridates,  introduced  cherries  from  Pontus 
into  Italy;  and  the  newly  imported  fruit  was  found  so 
pleasing  that  it  was  rapidly  propagated,  and  six  and  twenty 
jeara  uterwards,  as  Pliny  testifies,  the  cherry  tree  passed 
over  into  Britain. f  Thus  a  victory  obtained  by  a  K(mian 
consul  over  a  king  of  Pontus,  with  which  if  would  seem 
that  Britain  could  have  no  concern,  was  the  real  occasion 
of  our  countrymen  possessing  cherry  orchards,  Yet  to 
our  shame  must  it  be  told,  that  these  cherries  from  the 
king  of  Pontus's  city  of  Cerasuntis  are  not  the  cherries 
we  are  now  eating ;  for  the  whole  race  of  cherry-trees  was 
lost  in  the  Saxon  period,  and  was  only  restored  by  the  gar- 
dener of  Henry  VIII,  who  brought  tnem  from  f^landers— 
without  a  word  to  enhance  his  own  merits,  concerning  the 
bdhgm  IdUhruIatiaim ! 

A  calculating  political  economist  will  little  sympathize 
with  the  pea<:etul  triumphs  of  those  active  and  generous 

Sirits,  wno  have  thus  propagated  the  truest  wealth,  and 
t  most  innocent  luxuries  of  the  people.  The  project  of 
.  a  new  tax,  or  an  additional  consumption  of  ardent  spirits, 
or  an  act  of  parliament  to  put  a  convenient  stop  to  popu- 
lation by  forbidding  the  banns  of  some  unhappy  couple, 
would  he  more  congenial  to  their  researches;  and  they 
would  leave  without  regret  the  names  of  those,  whom  we 
have  held  out  to  the  ^tefiil  recollections  of  their  country. 
The  Romam,  who  with  all  their  errors  were  at  least  pa- 
triots, entertained  very  different  notions  of  these  introdu- 
oen  into  their  country  of  exotic  fruits  and  flowers.    Sir 

*  The  reader  may  find  more  dates  amassed  respectlDg  the 
introduction  of  fruiui.  fcc,  in  Oough^s  British  Topography, 
▼ol.  I,  p.  188,  Har).  M9.  G6B*. 

t  rUny*  NnL  HIsl  Lib.  xv,  c.  2S. 


William  Temple  has  elegantly  noticed  the  fact.    '  The 

great  captains,  and  even  consular  men,  who  first  hroughC 
lem  over,  took  pride  in  giving  them  their  own  names,  ny 
which  they  ran  a  great  while  in  Rome,  as  in  memory  of 
some  great  service  or  pleasure  they  had  done  their  coun> 
try ;  so  that  not  cmly  laws  and  battles,  but  several  sorts  of 
apples  and  pears  were  called  Manlian  and  Claudian,  Pom* 
peyan  and  Tiberian,  and  by  several  other  such  noble 
names.'  Pliny  has  paid  his  tribute  of  applause  to  LucuIp 
lus,  for  bringing  cherry  and  nut  trees  from  Pontus  into 
Italy.  And  we  have  several  modem  instances,  where  the 
name  of  the  transplanter,  or  rearer,  has  been  preserved 
in  this  sort  of  creation.  Peter  Collinson,  the  botanist,  to 
*  whom  the  English  gardens  are  indebted  for  many  new 
and  curious  species  which  he  acquired  by  means  of  an 
extensive  correspondence  in  America,'  was  highly  gratified 
when  Linnseus  baptised  a  plant  with  his  name  ;  and  with 

Seat  spirit  asserts  his  honourable  claim :  *  Something,  I 
ink,  was  due  to  me  for  the  great  number  of  plants  uid 
seeds  I  have  annually  procured  from  abroad,  and  you  have 
been  so  good  as  to  pay  it,  by  giving  me  a  species  of  eter- 
nity, botanically  speaking ;  that  is,  a  name  as  long  as  men 
and  books  endure.'  Such  is  the  true  animating  language 
of  these  jpatriolic  enthusiasts ! 

Some  fines  at  the  close  of  Peacham's  Emblems  give  an 
idea  of  an  English  fruit  garden  in  1612.  He  mentions 
that  cherries  were  not  long  known,  and  gives  an  origin  to 
the  name  of  filbert. 

*  The  Persian  Peach,  and  fruitful  Quince  ;* 
And  there  the  forward  Almond  grew, 

With  cherries  knowne  no  long  time  since ; 
The  Winter  Warden,  orchard's  pride  j 

The  Fhilibertf  that  loves  the  vale, 
And  red  queen-apple, t  so  envide 

Of  school>boies,  passing  by  the  pale.' 

USUASnS   OF  THE   SEVElfTEENTH   CEHTtrRT. 

A  person  whose  history  will  serve  as  a  canvass  to  exhibit 
some  scenes  of  the  arts  of  the  money-trader  was  one 
AuDLET,  a  lawyer,  and  a  great  practical  philosopher, 
who  concentrated  his  vigorous  faculties  in  the  science  of 
the  relative  value  of  Money.  He  flourished  through  the 
reigns  of  James  I,  Charles  I,  and  held  a  lucrative  office  in 
the  <  court  of  wards,'  till  that  singular  court  was  abolished 
at  the  time  of  the  restoration.  In  his  own  times  he  waa 
called  '  The  great  Audley,'§  an  epithet  so  oflen  abused, 
and  here  applied  to  the  creation  of  enormous  wealth.  But 
there  are  minds  of  great  capacity,  concealed  by  the  nature 
of  their  pursuits ;  and  the  wealth  of  Audley  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  cloudy  medium  through  which  a  bright 
genius  shone,  of  which,  bad  it  been  thrown  into  a  nobler 
sphere  of  action,  the  *  greatness*  would  have  been  lew 
ambiguous. 

Audley  lived  at  a  time  when  divines  were  proclaim- 
ing <  the  detestable  sin  of  Usury,'  prohibited  by  God  and 
man  ;  but  the  Mosaic  prohibition  was  the  municipal  law 
of  an  agricultural  commonwealth,  which  being  without 
trade,  the  general  poverty  of  its  members  could  aflbrd  no 
interest  for  loans  ;  but  it  was  not  forbidden  the  Israelite  to 
take  usury  from  *  the  stranger.'  Or  they  were  quoting 
from  the  uilhers,  who  understood  this  point,  as  they  had 
that  of  <  original  sin,'  and  *  the  immaculate  conception  ,** 
while  the  scholastics  amused  themselves  with  a  quamt  and 
collegiate  fancy  which  they  had  picked  up  in  Aristotle, 

*  The  quince  comes  from  Sydon,  a  town  of  Crete,  we  are 
told  by  Le  Grand,  in  his  Vie  priv6e  des  Francois,  vol.  I,  p. 
148  ;  where  may  be  found  a  list  of  the  origin  of  most  of  our 
truitfl. 

t  Peacham  has  here  given  a  note.  *  The  filbert,  so  named 
of  Fhiliben,  a  king  of  France,  who  caused  by  art  sundry  kinds 
to  be  brought  forth:  as  did  a  gardener  of  Otramo  in  Italle  bj 
cloue-gilliBowers.  and  carnations  of  such  colours  as  we  now 
see  them.' 

\  The  queen-apple  was  probably  thus  distinguished  in  com- 
pliment to  Elizabeth.  In  MofTet's  '  Health's  Imnrovement.*  I 
find  an  accourit  ofapples  which  are  said  to  have  oeen  ^graited 
upon  a  mulberry-Etock,  and  then  wax  thorough  red  as  our 
queen  apples,  called  by  Ruellius,  Rubelliana,  and  Claudlana 
by  Pliny.'  I  am  told  the  race  is  not  extinct ;  an  apple  of  this 
description  is  yet  to  be  found. 

6  I  find  this  Audlpy  noticed  in  the  curious  obituanr  of  the 
ereat  book-collector  Richard  Smith.  *  1662,  Not.  15,  died  Mr. 
Hugh  Audley,  Bomelime  of  the  court  of  wanJs,  infinitely  rich.* 
Peck's  Desiu.  Cur.  n,  p.  542.  And  some  memoirs  in  a  very 
rare  quarto  tract,  entitled  <  The  way  to  be  rich,  according  te 
the  practice  of  the  great  Audley,  who  began  with  two  hunorod 
pounds  in  the  year  1605,  and  died  worth  four  hundred  thou- 
sand* 1662. 
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that  interest  for  mooey  had  been  forbidden  by  nature,  be- 
cuMO  com  in  itself  was  barren  and  unpropagatinf,  unlike 
eom,  of  which  every  grain  will  produce  many.  Bat  Aud- 
ley  considered  no  doubt  that  money  was  not  incaoabte  of 
midti|riyinf  itself  proTided  it  was  in  bands  who  anew  to 
■Hike  It  trow  and  *  breed,'  as  Shylock  aflbmed.  The 
lawyers  then  however  did  not  agree  with  the  dimes,  nor 
the  ooUeKO-philosophera ;  they  were  straining  at  a  more 
liberal  interpretation  of  this  odious  tenn  *  Usury.'  Lord 
Booon  declared,  that  the  suppression  of  Usuiy  is  only  fit 
fiir  an  Utopian  eoremment ;  and  Audlev  must  have  agreed 
whh  the  leaned  Cowell,  who  in  his  *■  Interpreter'  derives 
the  term  ah  nsv  et  ar«,  quasi  nsv  oro,  whidi  in  our  ver- 
nacidar  style  was  corrupted  into  ITsnry.  Whatever  the 
mm  might  be  in  the  ms  of  some,  it  had  become  at  least  a 
ssniissiisiaf  Mm^  as  Sir  Symonds  D*Ewes  caUs  it,  in  his 
mannscript  Diary,  who  however  was  afraid  to  commit  it.* 
Andley,  no  doubt,  considered  that  tnlerBsC  was  nothing 
more  thsn  rem  farwmheg ;  asrvnl  was  no  belter  than  Umay 
for  kmd.  The  legal  interest  was  then  *  ten  in  the  hundred  ;* 
bat  the  thirty,  the  fifty,  and  the  hundred  for  the  hundred, 
thn  gi^  of  Usnry,  and  the  shameless  contrivances  of  the 
money-traders,  these  he  would  attribute  to  the  follies  of 
others,  or  to  hu  own  genius. 

This  sage  on  the  wealth  of  nations,  with  his  pithy  wis- 
dom, and  quaint  ssjpicity,  began  wiih  two  hundred  pounds, 
and  Dved  to  view  hu  mortgages,  his  statutes,  and  his  judg- 
ments so  numerous,  that  it  was  observed,  his  papers  would 
have  made  a  good  map  of  En|riand.  A  contemporary 
dramatist,  who  copied  from  life,  ms  opened  the  chamber 
of  such  an  Usurer,— perhaps  of  our  Audley. 

•  Here  lay 

A  manor  bound  fast  In  a  skin  of  parcbmenl. 

The  wax  cominuinc  hard,  the  acres  melUng ; 

Here  a  sure  deed  of  eifk  for  a  roarket-town, 

irnoc  redeemed  this  day,  which  u  not  in 

The  unthriff^  power ;  there  being  scarce  one  shire 

In  Wales  or  England,  where  my  monies  are  not 

Lent  out  at  usuiyf  the  certain  hook 

To  draw  In  more.' — Ma»singer''9  City  Madam, 

This  gemns  of  thirty  per-cent  first  had  proved  the  decid- 
ed vigour  of  his  minij,  ny  his  enthusiastic  devotion  to  his 
law  studies;  deprived  oT  the  leisure  for  study  through  his 
busy  day,  he  stole  the  hours  from  his  late  nights  and  his 
cariy  mornings ;  and  without  the  means  to  procure  a  law- 
fihnry,  he  invented  a  method  to  possess  one  without  the 
cost;  as  fastas  he  learned,  he  taught,  and  by  publishin| 
sooM  useful  tracts  on  temnoraiy  occasions,  he  was  enabled 
to  purchase  a  library.  He  appears  never  to  have  read  a 
book  without  its  fiimishing  him  some  new  practical  desisn, 
and  he  probably  atndied  too  much  for  his  own  particular 
advantage.  Such  devoted  studies  was  the  way  to  become 
a  loffddianceUor ;  but  the  science  of  the  law  was  here 
subordinate  to  that  uf  a  money-trader. 

When  yet  but  a  derk  to  the  Clerk  in  the  Counter,  fre- 
qnsnt  opportunities  occurred  which  Audiey  knew  how  to 
improve.  He  became  a  money-trader  as  be  had  become 
a  law-writer,  and  the  fears  and  follies  of  mankind  were  to 
hbn  with  a  trading  capital.  The  fertility  of  his 
appeared  in  expedients  and  in  quick  contrivances. 

■  sure  to  be  the  frioid  of  all  men  falling  ouL    He 

look  a  deep  coBcam  in  the  affairs  of  his  master's  clients, 
and  often  much  more  than  they  were  aware  of.  No  man 
so  ready  at  procuring  bail  or  compounding  debts.  This 
was  a  coMiderable  traflkthen,  as  now.  They  hired 
themselves  out  for  bail,  swore  what  was  required,  and  con- 
trtvad  to  give  false  addresses.  It  seems  they  dressed 
ihomsolTn  out  for  the  occasion :  a  great  seaWiog  flamed 
oa  the  finger,  which,  however  was  pure  copper  gilt,  and 
tfieo  often  assumed  the  name  of  some  person  of  good  cred- 
lt.t    Savings,  and  small  presents  for  gratuitous  opiniotts, 

o  I>^weo*8  &ther  lost  a  manor,  whkh  was  recovered  by  the 
frtdow  of  the  person  who  had  sold  it  to  hhn.  Old  D'E  wes  consi- 
dsnd  this  lorn  as  a  punishment  lor  the  usurious  kwD  of  money ; 
l]i0  Ihct  is,  that  he  had  purchased  that  manor  with  the  interests 
aceumnlatlDg  ih>m  the  money  lent  on  it.  His  son  iiitreated 
kbn  to  give  over  *  the  practice  of  that  controversial  sin.^  This 
«nresmon  shows  that  even  in  that  a?e  there  were  rational  po- 
llli&l  economists.  Mr.  Beotham,  in  his  little  treatise  on  Usu- 
ry, has  taken  the  just  views,  cleared  from  the  indistinct  and 
psftial  ones  so  h>ng  prevalenL  Collier  has  an  admirable  Es- 
mn  on  Usury,  vol.  lu.  It  is  a  curious  notion  of  Lord  Baeon*s 
that  hs  wooU  have  ioisrest  at  a  lower  rate  in  the  country  than 
In  tradiog  towM,  because  the  merchant  is  best  able  to  slTord 

'  t  Sm  a  curtoia  black-letter  naniphH,  *  The  DIscoveile  of 
the  Knights  of  the  Post.  By  E.  8.  tiWr.'  The  chsncters  seem 
dcalgnatsd  by  lbs  Initials  of  their  oames. 
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often  afterwards  discovered  to  be  very  laDadons 
abled  him  to  purchase  annuitiea  of  easy  lamftoUos,  wi 
their  treble  amount  secured  on  thev  estates.  The  issprovt- 
dent  owners,  or  the  careless  heirs,  were  onon  eacugled 
in  the  usurer's  nets ;  and,  after  the  receipt  of  a  fow  yeaia, 
the  annuity,  by  aome  latent  quibble,  or  some  iitegutainly  a 
the  payments,  usually  ended  in  Audley's  ohtaimng  ihn 
treble  f<xfeiture.  He  coukl  at  all  times  out-knave  a  kmave. 
One  of  these  incidents  has  been  preserved.  A  <kaper,  of 
no  honest  reputation,  being  arroted  by  a  OMrchant  for  a 
debt  of  soot,  Audley  bought  the  deU  at  40f,  for  which  ihn 
draper  immediately  oflerra  him  50f.  But  Audley  wonU 
not  consent,  unless  the  draper  indulged  a  sadden  whim  of 
his  own :  this  was  a  formal  contract,  that  the  draper  should 
pay  within  twenty  years,  upon  twenty  certain  days,  a  pennr 
doubled.  A  knave,  in  haste  to  sign,  is  no  cakoiator ;  ana, 
as  the  contemporary  dramatist  describes  one  of  the  aits 
of  those  dljzens,  one  part  of  whose  businem  was 

*  To  swear  and  break :  they  all  grow  rich  by  breaking  ^ 

the  draper  eagerly  compounded.  He  afterwards  *  grew 
rich.*  Audley,  silently  watchinf^  his  victim,  within  (wo 
years,  claims  his  doubled  penmes,  every  month  dming 
twenty  months.  The  pennies  had  now  grown  up  to  pounds. 
The  knave  perceived  toe  trick,  and  ptefqied  {>aying  the  fiv> 
failure  of  his  bond  for  6001,  rather  than  to  receive  the  visim* 
tion  of  all  the  little  generation  of  oonpoond  interest  in  tbn 
last  descendant  of  SOOOf,  which  would  have  ck^ed  with  tba 
draper's  shop.  The  inventive  genius  of  Audley  imgkt 
have  Ulustrated  tlmt  popular  tract  of  his  own  times,  Pendi- 
am's  *  Worth  of  a  Penny ;'  a  gentleman  ^idio,  having 
scarcely  one  lefl,  consoled  himself  1^  detaiUng  the  naaeioua 
comforts  of  Ufe  it  might  procure  in  the  days  of  Charles  II. 
Such  petty  enterprises  at  length  assusaed  a  deeper  cast 
of  interest. '  He  formed  temporarypartnerahipa  with  the 
stewards  of  country  gentlemen.  They  underlet  estates 
which  they  had  to  manage;  and,  anticipating  the  owner'k 
necessities,  the  estates  iu  due  time  became  cheap  pnrchasea 
for  Audley  and  the  stewards.  He  usually  contrived  to 
make  the  wood  pay  lor  the  land,  which  he  called '  makinf 
the  feathers  pay  for  the  goose.'  He  had,  however,  sadi  a 
tenderness  of  conscience  for  his  victim,  that,  having  plo^* 
ed  the  live  feathers  before  he  sent  the  unfledged  goose  oa 
the  common,  ho  wouki  bestow  a  gratuilous  lectore  in 
his  own  science— teaching  the  art  ot  nnking  them  gum 
again,  by  showing  how  to  raise  the  remaining  renin. 
Audley  thus  made  Uie  tenant  fumiA  at  once  the  means  tn 
satisfy  his  own  rapacity,  and  his  empfoyet's  nuLiissilius. 
His  avarice  wai!  not  wcning  by  a  Uind,  but  on  an  enli|riil« 
ened  principle ;  for  he  was  only  enabting  the  (amfioid  to 
obtain  what  the  tenant,  with  due  industry,  could  afibrd  to 

E've.  Adam  Smith  might  have  delivered  himself  in  tbn 
nguage  of  old  Audley,  so  just  was  his  standard  of  tbn 
value  of  rents.  *  Under  an  easy  landkad,*  said  Audley, 
'  a  tenant  seldom  thrives ;  contenting  himself  to  make 
just  measure  of  hb  rents,  and  not  laboaring  for  any 
plusage  of  estate.  Under  a  hard  one,  the  tenant  revei 
nimself  upon  the  land,  and  runs  away  with  the  rent. 


would  raise  my  rents  to  the  present  price  of  all 
ties  ;  for  if  we  should  let  our  lands,  as  odier  men  have  done 
before  us,  now  other  wares  daily  co  on  in  price,  we  dmald 
foil  backward  in  our  estates.'  These  anons  of  politiea 
economy  were  discoveries  in  his  day. 

Audley  knew  mankind  practically,  and  strtidc  into  thcr 
humours  with  the  versatility  of  genius :  oracularly  dee> 
with  the  grave,  he  only  stung  the  lights  mind.  When  • 
lord  borrowing  money  complained  to  Audley  of  hb  ezae 
tions,  his  lordship  exdaimed,  *  What,  do  you  not  intend  td 
use  a  conscience  Y  *  Tes,  I  intend  hereafter  to  nse  it. 
We  monied  people  must  balance  accounts ;  if  yon  do  not 

Ely  me,  vou  cheat  me ;  but,  if  you  do,  then  I  cheat  your 
fdship.'  Audley's  monied  conscience  balanced  the*  risk 
of  his  lordship's  honour,  acHinst  the  probability  of  his  own 
rapacious  pnMits.  When  no  resided  in  the  Temple  aasoaif 
those  *  pullets  without  feathers,'  as  an  old  writer  desaiben 
the  brood,  the  good  man  would  pule  out  paternal  homifien 
on  improvident  youth,  grieving  that  they,  tinder  pret< 
of  *  learning  the  law,  only  learnt  to  be  lawless;*  andi 
knew  by  their  own  atudies  the  process  of  an  eaecution,  tfll 
It  was  served  on  themselves.'  Nor  coukl  he  foil  in  bin 
prophecv ;  for  at  the  moment  that  the  stoie  was  iinihiiim> 
their  ridknile,  his  agpnts  were  supplying  them  with  the 
certain  means  of  verifying  it ;  for,  as  k  is  quaintly  said,  ha 
had  his  decoying  as  well  as  his  dea^fing  gentlemen. 

The  arts  practised  by  the  money-traders  of  that  timn 
have  been  detailed  by  one  of  the  town-satirists  of  the  sge. 
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Decker,  in  his  *  Englkih  VUlaoies,'  bat  told  the  stor^r ;  we 
taaj  observe  how  an  old  story  contains  many  incidents 
which  may  be  discovered  in  a  modem  one.  The  artifice 
of  covering  the  usury  by  a  pretended  purchase  and  sale  of 
ccftain  wares,  even  now  practised,  was  then  at  its  height. 
In  *  Measure  for  Measure'  we  find, 

*  Here's  young  Master  Rssb,  he's  in  for  a  commodity  or 
brown  IMtper  and  old  ginger,  nine  score  and  seventeen  pounds ; 
of  whicn  ne  made  five  marks  ready  money.' 

The  eager  *  guU,*  for  his  immediate  wants,  takes  at  an 
irnmensa  price  any  goods  on  credit,  which  he  imroediately 
resells  for  less  than  half  the  cost;  and  when  despatch 
presses,  the  vender  and  the  purchaser  have  been  the  same 
person,  and  the  *  brown  paper  and  old  ginger'  merely  no- 
minal. 

The  whole  displays  a  complete  system  of  dupery,  and 
the  agents  were  graduated.  The  Manner  of  undoing 
Gentlemen  by  taking  up  of  Commodiiioi,  is  the  title  of  a 
chapter  in  *  Enghsh  v  iilanies.'  The  *  warren'  is  the  cant 
term  which  describes  the  whole  party ;  but  this  requires  a 
word  of  explanation. 

It  is  prooable  that  rabbit-warrens  were  numerous  about 
the  metropolis,  a  circimistauce  which  must  have  multiplied 
the  poachers.  Moffet,  who  wrote  on  diet  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  notices  their  plentiful  supply  *  for  the  poor's 
maintenance.' — ^I  cannot  otherwise  account  for  the  appel- 
latives given  to  sharpers,  and  the  terms  of  cheatery  being 
so  famuiarly  drawn  from  a  rabbil-warren ;  not  that  even 
in  that  day  these  cant  terms  travelled  far  out  of  their  own 
cirde;  for  Robert  Greene  mentions  atrial  in  which  the 
judges,  good  simple  men,  imagined  that  the  coney-catcher 
al  the  bar  was  a  warrener,  or  one  who  had  the  care  of  a 
^varren. 

The  cant  term  of  '  warren'  included  the  young  conies, 
or  half  ruined  prodigals  of  that  day,  with  the  younger 
brothers  who  had  accomplished  their  ruin ;  these  naturally 
herded  together,  as  the  pigeon  and  the  black-leg  of  the 
present  day.  The  coney-catchers  were  those  who  raised 
a  trade  on  their  necessities.  To  be  *  conie-catched,'  was 
to  be  cheated.    The  warren  forms  a  combination  alto- 

g ether,  to  attract  some  novice,  who  in  ease  or  in  posse  has 
is  present  moans  good,  and  those  to  come  great ;  he  is 
verv  glad  to  learn  how  money  can  be  raised.  The  warren 
seek  after  a  himlUer  ;*  and  the  nature  of  a  London  tum- 
Mer  was  *  to  hunt  dry-foot,'  in  tliis  manner :— *  The  tum- 
bler is  let  loose,  and  runs  snuffing  up  and  down  in  the  shops 
of  mercers,  goldsmiths,  drapers,  naberdashers,  to  meet 
with  a  ferret,  that  is  a  citizen  who  is  ready  to  sell  a  com- 
DBodity.'  The  tumbler  in  hb  first  course  usually  returned 
in  despair,  pretending  to  have  out^wearied  himself  tnr  hunt^ 
ing,  and  swears  that  the  city  ferrets  are  so  conped  (that  is, 
have  their  lips  stitched  up  close)  that  he  can't  got  them  to 
open  to  so  great  a  sum  as  BOQi,  which  the  warren  want. 
*  This  herb  being  chewed  down  by  the  rabbit  suckers, 
almost  kills  their  hearu.  It  irritates  their  appetite,  and 
they  keenly  hid  tho  tumbler,  if  he  can't  fasten  on  plate  or 
cloth,  or  silks,  to  lay  hold  of  brown  paper,  Bartholomew 
babtU»^  lute  ttringe,  or  hob  naile.  It  nath  been  verily  re- 
ported,' says  Decker,  '  that  one  gentleman  of  great  hopes 
took  up  lOw  in  hobby  horses,  and  sold  them  tor  30/;  and 
16/  in  joints  of  mutton,  and  quarters  of  lamb,  ready  roasted 
and  sold  them  for  three  pounds.'  Such  commodities  were 
caOed  mrse-fieff. — The  tumbler,  on  his  second  hunt,  trou 
up  and  down  again ;  at  last  lights  on  a  ferr^  that  will 
deal ;  tho  names  are  given  in  to  a  scrivener,  who  inquires 
whether  they  are  good  men,  and  finds  four  out  of  the  five 
are  wind-«haken,  but  the  fifth  is  an  oak  that  can  bear  the 
hewing.  Bonds  are  sealed,  commodities  delivered,  and 
the  tumbler  fetches  his  second  career ;  and  their  credit 
having  obtained  the  purse-nets,  the  wares  must  now  obtain 
mooey.'  TheAimMBrnow  htmts  for  the  rabbit  Mukertf 
those  who  buv  iheee  pmne  nete :  but  the  rabbit  tueheny 
seem  greater  oevils  than  the  ferr^,  for  they  always  bid 
under ;  and  after  many  exclamations  the  warren  is  glad 
that  the  seller  should  repurchase  his  own  commodities  for 
ready  oMoey,  at  thirty  or  fifty  per  cent  under  the  cost.  The 
story  does  not  finish  till  we  come  to  the  manner  •  How  the 
warren  is  spoiled.*  I  shall  transcribe  this  part  of  the  nar- 
rative in  the  lively  style  of  this  town-writer.  *Wliile 
there  is  any  grass  to  nibble  upon,  the  rabbits  are  there ; 
but  on  the  eold  day  of  repajrment,  they  retire  into  their 
caves ;  so  that  wheii  the  ferret  makes  account  of  J!ve  in 

*  *  A  tumbler  was  a  sort  of  a  hunting  dog.'  Kersey's  New 
World  of  Words. 


chase,  four  disappear.  Then  he  grows  fierce,  and  tean 
open  his  own  jaws  to  suck  blood  from  him  that  is  left. 
Sergeants,  marahalmen,  and  baitififs,  are  sent  fiMth,  who 
lie  scenting  at  every  corner,  and  with  terrible  paws  haunt 
every  walk.  The  bird  is  seized  upon  by  these  hawks,  has 
e»tate  looked  into,  his  winn  broken,  his  lands  made  over 
to  a  stranger.  He  pays  50W,  who  never  had  but  6(M,  or  to 
prison ;  or  he  seals  any  bond,  mortgages  any  lordship,  doeo 
any  rhins,  yields  any  thing.  A  liitle  way  m,  he  cares  not 
how  far  be  wades ;  the  greater  hia  possessions  are,  tho 
apter  he  is  to  take  up  and  to  be  trusted,— thus  gentleman 
are  ferretted  and  undone !'  It  is  evident  that  the  wholo 
system  turns  on  the  single  novice ;  those  who  join  him  m 
his  bonds  are  stalking  horses ;  the  whole  was  to  begin  and 
to  end  with  the  single  individual,  the  great  coney  of  tho 
warren.  Such  was  the  nature  of  those  *  commodities/ 
to  which  Massingcrand  Shakspeare  allude,  and  which  the 
modern  dramati-t  may  exhibit  in  his  comedy,  and  be  still 
sketching  af\er  life. 

Another  scene,  closely  connected  with  the  present,  will 
complete  the  picture.  The  *  Ordinaries'  ot  those  days 
were  the  lounging  places  of  the  men  of  the  town,  and  tho 
'fantastic  gallants,'  who  herded  together.  Ordinaries 
were  the  *  exchange  for  news,'  the  echoing  places  for  all 
sorts  of  town  talk  :  there  they  might  hear  or  the  last  new 
play  and  poem,  and  the  last  fresh  widow,  who  was  sifhing 
for  some  knight  to  make  her  a  lady ;  these  resorts  were 
attended  also  *  to  save  charges  of  house  keeping.'  The 
reigii  of  James  I  is  characterised  by  all  the  wknionness  of 
prodi^aUtj  among  one  claiis,  and  all  the  penuriousness  and 
rapacity  m  another,  which  met  in  the  dissolute  indolence 
of  a  peace  of  twenty  years.  But  a  more  striking  feature 
in  these  *  Ordinaries'  showed  itself  as  soon  as  *  the  voyder 
had  cleared  the  table.'  Then  began  *  the  shuffling  and 
cutting  on  one  side,  and  the  bones  rattUne  on  the  other.' 
The  *Ord inane,'  m  fact,  was  a  gambtang  house,  liko 
those  now  expressively  termed  *  Hells ;'  and  I  doubt  if  tho 
present  *  Infernos'  exceeded  the  whole  dtoMer le  of  our  an- 
cestors. 

In  the  former  scene  of  sharping  they  derived  their  cant 
terms  from  a  rabbit-warren,  but  in  the  present,  their  allu- 
sions partly  relate  to  an  aviary,  and  truly  the  proverb 
suited  them,  of  <  birds  of  a  feather.'  Those  wtio  first 
propose  to  sit  down  to  piav  are  called  the  leaden ;  the 
ruined  gamesters  are  the  jorlam^hope ;  the  great  winner 
is  the  eagle ;  a  slander-by,  who  encourages,  but  little  ven- 
tures himself,  the  fVcshly-imported  gallant,  who  is  called 
the  gully  is  the  woodpecker ;  and  a  monstrous  bird  of  prey, 
who  is  always  hovering  round  the  table,  is  tl«e  gvU  gro» 
per^  who,  at  a  pinch,  is  the  benevolent  Audley  of  the 
Ordinary. 

There  was,  besides,  one  other  character  of  an  original 
cast,  apparently  the  friend  of  none  of  the  party,  and  yet, 
in  fact,  *  the  Atlas  which  supported  the  Ordinarie  on  his 
shoukiers;  he  was  sometimes  significantly  called  the 
impostor. 

The  gull  is  a  voung  man  whose  father,  a  citizen  or 
a  squire,  just  dead,  leaves  him  *  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
pounds  in  ready  money,  besides  some  hundreds  a  year.' 
Scouts  are  sent  out,  and  lie  in  ambush  for  him ;  they  dis- 
cover what  *  apothtcaries'  shop  he  resorts  to  every  morn- 
ing, or  in  what  tobacco  shop  in  Fleet  street  he  takes  a  pipe 
of  smoke  in  the  afternoon.'*  Some  sharp  wit  of  tfie 
Ordinarie,  a  pleasant  fellow,  whom  Robert  Greene  calls 
*  the  taker  up,*  one  of  universal  conversation,  lures  the 
heir  of  seven  hundred  a  year  to  *  The  Ordinarie.'  A  fuU 
sets  the  whole  aviary  in  spirits ;  and  Decker  well  descnbes 
the  flutter  of  joy  and  expectation  :  *  The  (ea<lers  maintained 
themselves  brave ;  the  forhm  hope,  that  drooped  before, 
doth  now  gallantly  come  on ;  the  eagle  feathers  his  nest ; 
the  woodpecker  picks  up  the  crums;  the  guU'grope^ 
grows  fat  with  good  feeding;  and  the  gwtf  himself,  at 
whom  every  one  has  a  pull,  hath  in  the  end  scares 
feathers  to  keep  his  back  warm.' 

During  the  gulTs  progress  through  Primero  and  Gleek, 
he  wants  for  no  admirable  advice  and  solemn  warnings 
from  two  excellent  friends ;  tlie  gvU  grapery  and  at  length, 
the  impostor.  The  guU  groper,  who  uiows  *  to  half  an 
acre,'  all  his  means,  takes  the  gvlly  when  out  of  luck,  ton 
side-window,  and  in  a  whisper  talks  of  'dice  being  made 
of  women's  bones,  which  would  cozen  any  man ;'  but  ho 
pours  his  gold  on  the  board  ;  and  a  bond  is  rapturously 

*  The  ususi  resorts  of  the  loungers  of  that  day.  Wine  was 
then  sold  at  the  apothecaries  ;  and  tobacco  smoked  tn  ths 
shops. 
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signed  for  the  next  qoftrteiMlaT.  But  the  guU-^roper,  by  j 
a  wietT  of  expedieDis,  avoub  hMnag  the  bond  duly  di^ 
chargea ;  he  oootmes  to  get  a  judgmeat,  and  a  terjeant 
with  his  mace  procures  the  (bneiture  of  the  bond ;  the 
trefaje  value.  But  Uie  *  impostor*  has  none  of  the  milid- 
ness  of  the  *  gtUt-^nperf^—^e  looks  for  no  favour  under 
heaven  Trom  any  man ;  he  is  bluflT  with  all  the  Onfinarr ; 
he  spits  at  random :  gincles  his  spurs  into  any  man*s  doak ; 
and  his  '  humour  is,  to  m  a  devil  of  a  dare-all.  All  fear 
him  as  the  tyrant  they  must  obey.  The  tender  guU  trem- 
bles, and  aomires  his  valour.  At  length  the  devU  he  fear- 
ed becomes  his  champion ;  and  the  poor  gtiU,  proud  of  his 
intimacy,  hides  himself  under  this  tagUa  wings. 

The  unpostor  sits  close  by  his  elbow,  takes  a  partner- 
ship in  his  game,  furnishes  the  stakes  when  out  of  luck,  and 
in  truth,  does  not  care  how  fast  the  guU  loses ;  for  a  twirl 
of  his  mustachio,  a  tip  of  his  nose,  or  a  wink  of  his  eye, 
drives  all  the  losses  oT  the  gull  into  the  profits  of  the  grand 
confederacy  at  the  Ordinary.  And  when  the  impostor  has 
fought  the  guU*s  quarrels  many  a  time,  at  last  he  kicks  up 
the  table ;  and  the  gull  sinks  himself  into  the  class  of  the 
foilom-hope ;  he  lives  at  the  mercy  of  his  late  friends  the 
guU-groper  and  the  impostor,  who  send  him  out  to  lure  some 
tender  bird  in  feather. 

Such  were  the  keUa  of  our  ancestors,  from  which  our 
worthies  might  take  a  lesson ;  and  the  *  warren'  in  which 
the  Audleys  were  the  oonie-catchers. 

But  to  return  to  our  Audlev ;  this  philosophical  usurer 
never  pressed  hard  fur  bis  debts ;  like  the  fowler,  he  never 
shook  his  nets  lest  he  might  startle,  satisfied  to  have  them, 
without  appearing  to  hold  them.  With  great  fondness  he 
oompared  nis  <  bonds  to  infants,  which  battle  best  by  sleep- 
ing/ To  Inttle  is  to  be  nourished,  a  term  still  retained  at 
the  University  of  Oxford.  His  familiar  companions  were 
all  subordinsle  actors  in  the  great  piece  he  was  performing; 
he  too  had  his  part  in  the  scene.  When  not  tsken  by  sur- 
prise, on  bb  table  usually  lay  open  a  great  Bible,  with 
Bishop  Andrews's  folio  Sermons,  which  often  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  railing  at  the  covetousness  of  the  dergv ! 
dedaiing  their  religion  was  *  a  mere  preach,'  and  that  *  the 
time  would  never  he  well  till  we  had  dueen  Elicabetb's 
Protestants  again  in  fashion.'  He  was  aware  of  all  the 
evils  arising  out  of  a  population  beyond  the  means  of  sul^ 
sisteoce,  and  dreaded  an  inundation  of  men,  spreading  like 
the  spawn  of  a  cod.  Hence  he  considered  marriage,  with 
a  modem  political  economist,  as  very  daneerous;  bitterly 
censuring  the  clergy,  whose  children,  ho  said,  never  thrived, 
and  whose  widows  were  left  destitute.  An  apostolical 
life,  according  to  Audley,  reauired  oolv  books,  meat,  and 
drink,  to  be  had  for  fifty  pounds  a  year !  Celibacy,  volun- 
tairy  poverty,  and  all  the  mortifications  of  a  primitive 
Christian,  were  the  virtues  practised  by  this  puritan  among 
his  money  bags. 

Tet  Audlev's  was  that  worldly  wisdom  which  derives 
all  its  strength  from  the  weaknesses  of  mankind.  Every 
thing  was  to  be  obtained  by  strataeem,  and  it  was  his 
maxim,  that  to  grasp  our  object  the  taster,  we  must  go  a 
little  round  about  it.  His  life  is  said  to  have  been  one  of 
intricacies  and  mysteries,  using  indirect  means  in  all 
things ;  but  if  he  walked  in  a  labyrinlh,  it  was  to  bewilder 
others ;  for  the  clue  was  still  m  his  own  band :  all  he 
sought  was  that  his  designs  should  not  be  discovered  by 
his  actions.  His  word,  ikc  are  told,  was  his  bond;  his 
hour  was  punctual ;  and  his  opinions  were  compressed  and 
weighty :  but  if  he  was  true  to  his  bond-word,  it  was  only 
a  part  of  the  system  to  give  lacility  to  the  canving  on  of 
his  trade,  for  he  was  noC  strict  to  his  honour  ;  the  pride  of 
▼ictorr,  as  well  as  the  passion  for  acquisition,  combined  in 
the  oaracter  of  Audley,  as  in  more  tremendous  conque- 
rors. His  partners  dreaded  the  effects  of  his  law-Ubrary, 
and  usually  relinquished  a  claim  rather  than  stand  a  suit 
against  a  latent  qinbble.  When  one  menaced  him  by 
showing  some  money-bacs,  which  he  had  resolved  to  empty 
in  law  a^nst  him,  Audley,  then  in  office  in  the  court  of 
wards,  with  a  sarcastic  grin,  asked  *  Whether  the  bags 
had  any  bottom  7*  *  Ay  r  replied  the  exulting  possessor, 
striking  them.  *  In  that  case  I  care  not,'  retorted  the  cy- 
nical <^Scer  of  the  court  of  wards ;  *  for  in  this  court  I 
have  a  constant  spring;  and  I  cannot  spend  in  other 
eoorts  more  than  I  gain  m  this.'  He  had  at  once  the  mean- 
ness wbichwotdd  evade  the  law,  and  the  spirit  which  coukl 
resist  it* 

The  genius  of  Audley  had  crept  out  of  the  purlieus  of 
Guildhall,  and  entered  the  temple ;  and  having  often  saun- 
tered at  *  Powles*  down  the  great  promenade  which  was 


reserved  for  *  Duke  Humphrey  and  his  guests,*  he  wooM 
turn  into  that  part  called  *  The  Usurer's  Alley/  to  taflc 
with  *  Thirty  m  the  hundred,'  and  at  length  was  enabled 
to  purchase  his  office  at  that  remarkable  institutioay  tba 
court  of  wards.  The  entire  fortunes  of  those  whom  wa 
now  call  wards  in  chancery  were  in  the  hands,  and  oAca 
submitted  to  the  arts  or  the  tyranny  of  the  officetaof  this 
court. 

When  Audley  was  asked  the  value  of  this  new  oflm^ 
he  re^ed,  that  *  It  might  be  worth  sonte  thousands  « 
poimds  to  him  who  after  his  death  would  instantly  go  ta 
heaven ;  twice  as  much  to  him  who  would  go  to  pargatocy ; 
and  nobody  knows  what  to  him  who  would  adventure  to  ga 
to  hen.'  Such  was  the  pious  casuistry  of  a  witty  Usurer. 
Whether  he  undertook  this  last  adventure,  for  his  four  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds,  how  can  a  sceptical  biographer  de- 
cide ?  Audley  seems  ever  to  have  been  weak,  when  temp- 
tation was  strong. 

Some  saving  qualities,  however,  were  mixed  with  tha 
vicious  ones  he  liked  the  best.  Another  passion  divided 
dominion  with  the  sovereign  one:  Audley's  strongest  m* 
pressions  of  character  were  cast  in  the  old  law-£bffary  of 
his  youth,  and  the  pride  of  legal  reputation  was  not  infoior 
in  strength  to  the  rage  for  money.  If  in  the  *  court  of 
wards'  he  pounced  on  incumbrances  which  lay  on  estates, 
and  prowled  about  to  discover  the  craving  wants  of  their 
owners,  it  appears  that  be  also  received  Imeral  fees  horn 
the  relatives  d[  young  heirs,  to  protect  them  from  the  rapa- 
city of  some  great  persons,  but  who  could  not  eertamly 
exceed  Audley  in  subtiltv.  He  was  an  admirable  lawyer, 
for  he  was  not  satisfieo  with  hearmg  but  extmming  his 
cheats  ;  which  he  called  *  pinching  the  cause  where  be 
perceived  it  was  foundered.'  He  made  two  observatkHMi 
on  chents  and  lawyers,  ^ich  have  not  lost  their  [ 

*  Many  clients,  in  telling  their  case,  rather  plead 
late  it,  so  that  die  advocate  heareth  not  the  true  state  of  it, 
till  opened  by  the  adverse  party.  Some  lawyers  seem  ta 
keep  an  assurance-office  in  their  charbers,  and  wffl  war- 
rant any  cause  brought  unto  them,  knowing  that  if  thej 
fsi!,  they  lose  nothing  but  «bat  was  lost  long  since,  thev 
credit,* 

The  career  of  Audley's  ambition  closed  with  the  extin^ 
tion  of  the  *  court  of  wards,'  by  which  he  incurred  the  loss 
of  above  /.100,000.    On  that  occasion  he  observed  that 

*  His  ordinary  losses  were  as  the  shaving  of  his  beard, 
which  only  grew  the  faster  by  them;  but  the  loss  of  this 
place  was  like  the  culling  dfi*  of  a  member,  which  was  irr^ 
coverable.'  The  hoary  Usurer  pined  at  the  decline  of  his 
genius,  discoursed  on  the  vanity  of  the  ii'orid,  and  hinted  at 
retreat.  A  facetious  friend  told  him  a  story  of  an  old  rat, 
who  having  acquainted  the  young  rats  that  he  woiild  at 
len^  retire  to  hij  hole,  desinng  none  to  come  near  bim, 
their  curiosity,  after  some  days,Ted  them  to  venture  to  look 
into  the  hole ;  and  there  they  discovered  the  okl  rat  siw 
ting  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  parmesan  cheese.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  the  loss  of  the  last  /.]00,000  disturbed  his  diges- 
tion, for  he  did  not  long  survive  his  court  of  wards. 

Such  was  this  man,  converting  wisdom  into  cunning, 
invcntitMi  into  trickery,  and  wit  into  C3micism.  Engaged 
in  no  honourable  cause,  he  however  showed  a  mind  resolv- 
ed, making  plain  the  crooked  and  involved  path  be  trod. 
Susiine  ef  obstintt  to  bear  and  to  forbear,  was  the  creat 
principle  of  Epictetus,  and  our  moneyed  Stoic  bore  au  the 
contempt  and  natred  of  the  living  smilingly,  while  be  ferbere 
all  the  consolations  of  our  common  nature  to  obtain  his  end. 
He  died  in  unblest  celibacy. — And  thus  he  received  the 
curses  of  the  bring  for  his  rapine,  while  the  strancer  who 
grasped  the  million  he  had  raked  together  owed  k^  no 
gratitude  at  his  death. 

CRXDIOCX  TITCBaOVBirX. 

In  this  volume  I  have  drawn  a  picture  of  a  Jewish  hia- 
tory  in  our  country ;  the  present  is  a  companion-piece,  ex- 
hibiting a  Roman  Catholic  one. 

The  domestic  history  of  our  country  awakens  our  fec^ 
ings  far  more  than  the  pubtic.  In  the  one.  we  recognixa 
ourselves  as  men ;  in  the  other,  we  are  nothing  but  politi- 
cians. The  domestic  history  is,  indeed,  entirdy  invulred 
in  the  fate  of  the  public;  and  our  opinions  are  regulated  ae- 
cording  to  the  different  countries,  and  by  the  different  sgea 
we  live  in :  yet  systems  of  politics,  and  modes  of  faith  ara 
for  the  individual,  but  the  chance  occurrences  of  hmnn  filb, 
usually  found  in  the  cradle,  and  laid  in  the  grave :  it  is  onl^ 
the  herd  of  mankind,  or  their  designing  l^ders,  who  fidbt 
and  curse  one  another  with  so  much  sincerity.    Amdi* 
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these  mtestine  struggles  or,  porh&ps,  when  they  have  ceas- 
ed, and  our  hearts  are  cabn,  we  perceive  the  eternal  force  of 
nature  acting  on  humanitj :  then  the  heroic  virtues  and 
private  sufferings  of  persons  engaged  in  an  opposite  cause, 
and  acting  on  different  principles  man  our  own,  appeal  to 
our  sympathy,  and  even  excite  our  admiration.  A  phil- 
osopher, bom  a  Catholic,  assuredly  could  commemorate 
many  a  pathetic  history  of  some  heroic  Huguenot ;  while 
we,  with  the  same  feehng  in  our  heart,  discover  a  romao- 
lic  and  chivalrous  band  of  Catholics. 

Chidiocx  TiTCHBouasE  is  a  name  which  appears  in 
the  conspiracy  of  Anthony  Babtngton  against  Elizabeth  ; 
and  the  history  of  this  accomplish^  young  man  may  enter 
into  the  romance  of  real  life.  Having  discovered  two  in- 
teresting domestic  documents  relative  to  him,  I  am  desir- 
ous of  preserving  a  name  and  a  character,  which  have 
such  daims  <m  our  sympatbjr. 

There  is  an  interesting  historical  novel,  entitled  '  The 
Jesuit,*  whose  story  is  (bunded  on  this  conspiracy;  remark- 
able for  being  the  production  of  a  lady,  without,  U*  I  recol- 
lect rightly,  a  single  adventure  of  love.  Of  the  fourteen 
characters  implicated  in  this  conspiracy,  few  were  of  the 
stamp  of  men  ordinarily  ennsed  in  dark  assassinations. 
Hume  has  told  the  story  wim  his  usual  grace ;  the  fuller 
narrative  may  be  found  in  Camden  ;  but  the  tale  may  yet 
receive,  from  the  character  of  Chidiocx  titchbourne, 
a  mcM'e  interesting  close. 

Some  youths,  worthy  of  ranking  with  the  heroes^  rather 
than  with  iho  traitors  of  England^  had  been  practised  on 
by  the  subtilty  of  Ballard,  a  disguised  Jesuit  of  great 
intrepidity  and  talents,  whom  Camden  calls  *  a  silken  priest 
in  a  soldier's  habit :'  for  this  versatile  intriguer  changed 
into  all  sh^^s,  and  took  up  oil  names ;  vet  with  oil  the  arts 
erf*  a  political  Jesuit  he  round  himself  entrapped  in  the 
nets  of  that  more  crafly  one,  the  great  Walsingham.  Bal- 
lard had  opened  himself  to  Babington,  acath<Mic ;  a  youth 
of  large  fortune,  the  graces  of  whose  person  were  only  in- 
ferior to  his  mind,  ui  his  travels,  his  generous  temper  hod 
been  touched  by  some  con6dential  friends  of  the  Scottish 
Mary ;  and  the  youth,  susceptible  of  ambition,  had  been 
recommended  to  that  queen  ;  and  on  intercourse  of  letters 
took  place,  which  seemed  as  deeply  tinctured  with  love  as 
with  loyalty.  The  intimates  of  Babtngton  were  youths  of 
congenial  tempers  and  studies ;  and  in  their  exalted  imagi- 
nations, they  could  only  view  in  the  imprisoned  Mary  of 
Scotland  a  sovereign,  a  saint,  and  a  woman.  But  friend- 
ship, the  most  tender,  if  not  the  most  sublime  ever  record- 
ed, prevailed  aroon;;  this  bond  of  self-devoted  victims;  and 
the  Uamon  and  Pythias  of  antiquity  were  here  out-num- 
bered. 

But  these  conspirators  were  surely  more  adapted  for 
lovers  than  for  politicians.  The  most  romantic  incidents 
arc  interwoven  in  this  dark  conspiracy.  Some  of  the  let- 
tt*rs  to  Mary  were  conveyed  by  a  secret  messenger,  one 
in  the  pay  of  Walsingham ;  others  were  lodged  in  a 
concealed  place  coverea  by  a  loosened  stone,  in  the  wall 
of  the  queen*s  prison.  Alt  were  transcribed  by  Walsing- 
ham before  they  reached  Mary.  Even  the  spies  of  that 
singular  statesman  were  the  companions,  or  the  servants, 
of  the  archconspirator  Ballard;  for  the  minister  seems 
cn!y  to  have  humoured  his  taste  in  assisting  him  through 
this  extravagant  plot.  Yet,  as  if  a  plot  of  so  loose  a  tex- 
ture was  not  quite  perilous,  the  extraordinary  incident  of 
a  picture  representing  the  secret  conspirators  in  person, 
was  prob^ly  considered  as  the  bluest  stroke  of  political 
intrigue !  The  accomplished  Babington  had  pourtrayed 
the  conspirators,  himself  standing  in  the  midst  of  them, 
that  the  imprisoned  queen  might  thus  have  some  kind  <A 
pereoaal  acquaintan'^e  wt*h  them.  There  was,  at  least, 
as  much  of  chivalry  as  of  Machiavelism  in  this  conspiracy. 
This  very  picture,  before  it  was  delivered  to  Mary,  the 
subtile  Walsingham  had  copied,  to  exhibit  to  Elizabeth 
the  faces  of  her  secret  enemies.  Houbroken  in  his  por- 
trait of  Walsingham  has  introduced  in  the  vignette  the  in- 
ckleat  of  thu  picture  being  shown  to  Elizabeth  ;  a  circum- 
stance happily  characteristic  of  the  genius  of  this  crafty 
and  vigilant  statesman.  Camden  telb  us  that  Babmgton 
had  first  inscribed  beneath  the  picture  of  this  verse : 

( Hi  mihl  sum  eom}U*s,  quoe  Ipsa  pericular  ducunt.* 
These  are  my  companions,  whom  the  same  dangers  lead. 

But  as  this  verse  was  considered  by  some  of  less  heated 
fimcies  as  much  too  open  and  intelligible,  they  put  one  more 

ambiguous : 

*  <lnorsum  hoc  alioproperautlbus  ?* 
What  ore  these  things  to  men  hastening  to  anotlher  purpose  i 


This  extraordmary  collection  of  personages  must  have 
occasioned  man?  alarms  to  Elizabeth,  whenever  any 
stranger  approacned  her ;  till  the  conspiracy  was  suffered 
to  be  silently  matured  sufficiently  to  be  ended.  Once  she 
perceived  in  her  walks  a  conspirator,  and  on  that  occasion 
erected  her  *  bon  port,'  repnmanding  her  captain  of  the 

guards,  loud  enough  to  meet  the  conspirator's  ear,  that '  he 
ad  not  a  man  in  his  company  who  wore  a  sword ;— am 
not  I  fairly  guarded ;'  exclaimed  Elizabeth. 

It  is  in  the  progress  of  the  trial  that  the  history  and  the 
feelings  of  these  wondrous  youths  appear.  In  those  times, 
when  the  government  of  the  country  yet  felt  itself  unsettled, 
and  mercy  did  not  sit  in  the  judgment-seat,  even  one  of 
the  judges  could  not  refrain  from  being  affected  at  the  pre- 
sence of  so  gallant  a  band  as  the  prisoners  at  the  bar : 

*  Oh  Ballard,  Ballard !'  thu  judge  exclaimed,  *  what  hast 
thou  done?  a  surf*  of  brave  youths,  otherwise  endued 
with  good  gifts,  by  thy  inducement  haist  thou  brought  to 
their  utter  destruction  and  confusion.'  The  Jesuit  him- 
self commands  our  respect,  although  we  refuse  him  our 
esteem ;  for  he  felt  some  compunction  at  the  tragical  exe- 
cutions which  were  to  follow,  and  *  wuhed  all  Uie  blame 
might  rest  on  him,  could  the  shedding  of  his  Mood  be  the 
saving  of  Babingtoo's  life !' 

When  this  romantic  band  of  friends  wert  called  on  for 
their  defence,  the  most  pathetic  instances  of  domestic  affec* 
tion  appeared :  one  had  engaged  in  this  plot  solely  to  try 
to  save  his  friend,  for  he  had  no  hopes  of  it,  nor  any  wish 
for  its  success ;  he  had  observed  to  his  friend  that  *  tho 
haughty  and  ambitious  mind  of  Anthuny  Babington  would 
be  tne  destruction  of  himself  and  his  friends;*  neverthe- 
less he  was  willing  to  die  with  them !  Another,  to  with- 
draw, if  possible,  one  of  these  poble  youths  from  the  con- 
spiracy, although  he  had  broken  off  housekeeping,  said,  to 
employ  his  own  language,  *  I  called  back  my  servants 
again  tog>?ther,  and  began  to  keep  house  again  more 
freshly  tlian  ever  I  did,  only  because  I  was  weary  to  see 
Tom  Salisbury  straggling,  and  willing  to  keep  him  about 
home.'  Havins  attempted  to  secrete  his  friend,  this  gen- 
tleman observed,  *  I  am  condemned,  because  I  sufiered 
Salisbury  to  escape,  when  I  knew  he  was  one  of  the  con- 
spirators. My  case  is  hard  and  lamentable;  either  to 
betray  my  friend  whom  I  love  as  myself,  and  to  discover 
Tom  Salisbury,  the  best  man  in  my  country,  of  whom  I 
only  made  choice ;  or  else  to  break  my  allegiance  to  my 
sovereign,  and  to  undo  myself  and  my  posterity  for  ever. 
Whatever  the  political  casuist  may  determine  on  this  case 
the  social  being  carries  his  own  manual  in  the  heart.  The 
principle  of  the  greatest  of  republics  was  to  suffer  nothing  (o 
exist  in  competition  with  its  own  ambition;  but  the  Roman 
history  is  a  history  without  fathers  and  brothers !— Ad- 
other  of  the  conspirators  replied,  *  For  flying  away  with 
my  friend,  I  fulhlled  the  part  of  a  friend.'  When  thejudf^e 
observed  that,  to  perform  his  friendship,  he  had  broken  his 
allegiance  to  his  sovereign  ;  he  bowed  his  head  and  con- 
fessed, *  Therein  I  have  offended.'— Another,  asked  why 
he  had  fled  into  the  woods,  where  he  was  discovered  among 
some  of  the  conspirators,  proudly,  or  tenderly,  replied,— 

•  For  company !'  .  .      l    .  .     . 

When  the  sentence  of  condemnation  hod  passed,  then 
broke  forth  among  this  noble  band  that  spirit  of  honour, 
which  surely  had  never  been  witnessed  at  tho  bar  among 
so  many  criminals.  Their  great  minds  seemed  to  have 
reconciled  them  to  the  most  barbarous  of  deaths ;  but  as 
their  estates  as  traitors  might  be  forfeited  to  the  queen, 
their  sole  anxiety  was  now  for  their  family  and  their  credi- 
tors. One  in  the  most  pathetic  terms  recommends  to  her 
majesty's  protection  a  beloved  wife ;  another  a  destitute 
sister ;  but  not  amon|(  the  least  urgent  of  their  supplica- 
tions, was  one  that  their  creditors  might  not  be  injured  by 
their  untimely  end.  The  statement  of  their  affairs  is  curi- 
ous and  simple.  <  If  mercy  be  not  to  be  had,'  exclaimed 
one,  '  [  beseech  you,  my  good  k>rds,  this ;  I  owe  some 
sums  of  money,  but  not  very  much,  and  I  have  more  owing 
to  me  ;  I  beseech  that  my  debts  may  be  paid  with  that 
which  is  owing  to  me.'  Another  prayed  fur  a  pardon  ; 
the  judge  complimentftd  him,  that  •  he  was  one  who  might 
have  done  good  service  to  his  counU7 ;'  but  declares  ho 
cannot  obtain  it.—'  Then,'  said  the  prisonerj  •  I  beseech 
that  six  angels,  which  such  an  one  hath  of  mme,  may  be 
delivered  to  my  brother  to  pay  my  debts.—*  How  much 

^  This  word  has  been  explohiod  by  Mr.  Oifibrd  In  his  Jonaon, 
voL  i,  p.  as,  as  meaning  a  company }  and  the  sense  here  ocn- 
finnsk. 
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are  thy  dAtmV  deawiided  the  judge.     He  anewered, 
'  The  same  six  angels  will  discharge  it.' 

That  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  complete  the  catas- 
trophe of  their  sad  story,  our  sympathy  must  accompany 
them  to  their  tragical  end,  and  to  their  last  words.  Tnese 
heroic  yet  affectionate  youths  had  a  trial  there,  intolerable 
to  their  social  feelings.  The  terrific  procees  of  executing 
traitors  was  the  remains  of  feudal  barbarism,  and  has  only 
been  abolished  very  recently.  I  must  not  refrain  from 
psinling  this  scene  of  blood ;  the  duty  of  an  hbtorian  must 
be  severer  than  his  taste,  and  I  record  in  the  note  a  scene 
of  this  nature.'*  The  present  one  was  full  of  horrors. 
Ballard  was  first  executed,  and  snatched  alive  from  the 
gallows  to  be  embuwelled  :  Babingtoo  looked  on  with  an 
undaunted  countenance,  steadily  gazing  on  that  variety  of 
tortures  whidi  he  himself  was  in  a  moment  to  pass  through ; 
the  others  averted  their  faces,  fervently  praying.  When 
the  executioner  began  his  tremendous  office  on  Babinglon, 
the  spirit  of  this  haughty  and  heroic  man  cried  out  amidst 
the  AKooyt  Pane  mtAi,  JOomne  Juu!  Spare  me  Lord 
Jesus!  There  were  two  days  of  execution ;  it  was  on  the 
first  that  the  noblest  of  these  youths  suffered ;  and  the 
pity  which  such  criminals  had  excited  among  the  spectators 
evidently  weakened  the  sense  of  their  political  crime ;  the 
solonnity,  not  the  barbarity  of  the  punishment  affects  tlie 
populace  with  right  feelings.  Elizabeth,  an  enlightened 
politician,  commanded  that  on  the  second  day  the  odious 
part  of  the  sentence  against  traitors  should  not  commence 
till  after  their  death. 

One  of  these  gtnerod  adoleMeenhiUf  youths  of  generous 
blood,  was  Chidiocx  Titchboi;iuib,  of  Southamptoo, 
the  more  intimate  friend  of  Babington.  He  had  refused 
to  connect  himself  with  the  assassination  of  EUzabeth, 
but  his  rductant  consent  was  inferred  from  his  silence. 
His  addms  to  the  populacr  breathes  all  the  carelessness 
of  life,  in  one  who  knew  all  its  value.  Proud  of  his  an- 
cient descent  from  a  family  which  had  existed  before  the 
Conquest,  till  now  without  a  stain,  he  paints  the  thoughts 
less  happiness  of  his  days  with  his  beloved  friend,  when 
any  object  rather  than  matters  of  state  engaged  their  pur- 
suits ;  the  hours  of  misery  were  only  first  known  the  dav 
he  entered  into  the  conspiracy.  How  feelingly  he  passes 
into  the  domestic  scene,  amidst  his  wife,  hu  child,  and 
his  sisters !  and  even  his  servants !  Well  might  he  cry, 
more  in  tenderness  than  in  reproach,  *  Friendship  hath 
brought  me  to  this!' 

*  Countrymen,  and  my  dear  friends,  you  expect  f  shouki 
■peak  something ;  I  am  a  bad  orator,  and  my  text  is  worse : 
It  were  in  vain  to  enter  into  the  discourse  of  the  whole 
maUer  for  which  I  am  brought  hither,  for  that  it  halh  been 
revealed  heretofore ;  let  me  ba  a  warning  to  all  voung 

Sntlemen,  especially  generont  adoleaeentuliM.      I  had  a 
end,  and  a  dear  friend,  of  whom  I  made  no  small  ac- 
count, vohoae  friend$hip  hath  brought  me  to  this ;  he  told 

*  Let  not  the  delirate  female  aiAit  Trom  the  revoking  seen?, 
nor  censure  the  wriiei,  since  that  writer  i*  a  woman — supprpu- 
Ing  her  own  affony,  as  she  supported  on  her  lap  ibe  head  of  the 
miserable  suflterer.  This  account  was  drawn  up  by  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Willoiichby  a  Catholic  lady,  who,  amidst  the  hor- 
rid  execution,  could  still  her  own  feelings  in  the  attempt  to 
■often  those  of  the  victim :  she  was  a  heroine,  with  a  tender 
heart. 

The  snbject  was  one  of  the  executed  Jesutw,  Hogh  Green, 
who  often  went  by  the  name  of  Ferdinand  Brooks,  according 
to  the  custom  of  these  people,  who  diseuised  themselres  by 
double  names  ;  he  suffered  m  1642  ;  nnd  this  narrative  is  taken 
from  the  curions  and  scarce  Iblios  of  Dodd,  a  Catholic  Choreh 
Hisiory  of  England. 

*  The  hanfman,  either  through  nnskilfulness,  or  for  want  of 
a  sufficient  presence  of  mind,  had  so  ilLperrormed  his  first 
duty  of  hanging  him,  that  when  he  was  cut  down  he  was  per- 
fectly sensible,  and  able  to  sit  upriglu  upon  the  ground,  vtcw- 
faig  the  crowd  that  stood  about  him.  The  person  who  under- 
took  to  quarter  him  was  one  Barefoot,  a  barter,  who,  being 
very  timorous  when  he  found  be  was  to  attack  a  living  roan,  it 
was  near  half  an  hour  before  the  sufTerer  was  rendered  entirely 
insensible  of  pain.  The  mob  pulled  at  the  ro|)e,  and  threw  iho 
Jesuh  on  his  back.  Then  the  barber  immediately  fell  to  work, 
rlpptd  op  his  belly,  and  laid  the  flaps  of  skin  on  both  sides ; 
the  poor  gentlemen  being  so  present  to  himself  as  to  make  the 
mgn  of  the  cross  with  one  hand.  During  this  operaUon,  Mrs. 
Elisabeth  Willoughby  (the  writer  of  this)  kneeled  at  the  Je- 
■ntt>s  head,  and  held  h  fast  beneath  her  hands.  His  face  was 
covered  with  a  thick  sweat :  the  bkiod  issued  from  his  mouth, 
ears,  and  eyes,  and  his  forehead  burnt  with  so  much  heat,  that 
the  assures  us  she  coukl  scarce  endure  her  hand  upon  ft  The 
barber  was  still  under  a  greet  roii8iemsik)n.*'Bui  I  stop  my 
pen  aaskist  these  circumstantial  horrors. 


me  the  whole  matter,  I  cannot  deny,  as  they  had  laid  it 
down  to  be  done ;  but  I  always  thought  it  rnipiona.  aad 


denied  to  be  a  dealer  m  it ;  but  the  regard  of  asy 
caused  me  to  be  a  man  in  whom  the  old  proverb 
verified;  I  was  silent,  and  so  coosenled.  Belbro  this 
thing  chanced,  we  lived  together  in  roost  flooririung  an- 
tate :  Of  whom  went  report  in  the  S^wtd,  FUet 
and  elsewhere,  about  Mjmdiam^  but  of  Sofiaiffsn 
2V(cUo«nie?  No  threshold  was  of  force  to  brave 
entry.  Thus  we  Uvad,  and  wanted  nothing  we  ooold  wish 
for ;  and  Qod  knows  what  leas  in  my  head  than  mattsn 
of  stafe.  Nowjgive  me  leave  to  declare  the  misfrira  I 
■ustained  after  i  was  acquainted  with  th«  action,  wfaown 
I  mav  justly  compare  my  estate  to  that  of  Adam's,  who 
could  not  abstain  ens  cAmjr/oriMidsn,  to  cB|oy  all  other 
things  the  world  couki  afiora:  the  terror  of  ooaseisawe 
awaited  me*  After  I  considered  the  dangers  whsreinto  I 
was  fallen,  1  went  to  Sir  John  Peters  in  Saaex,  and  ap- 
pointed my  horses  should  meet  me  at  JLiOodon,  intendinf 
to  go  down  into  the  country.  I  came  to  LondooTand 
then  heard  that  all  was  bewrayed ;  whereupon,  like  Adan^ 
we  fled  into  the  woods  to  hide  omvelves.  My  dear 
countrymen,  nqr  sorrows  may  be  your  joy,  yet  ma  your 
smiles  with  tears,  and  pity  my  case;  lam  tiedemdedfrmm 
a  houUffrom  two  hundbrei  yean  before  the  Gsnoaest,  never 
etamed  tili  thie  my  mitforiime,  I  heme  a  wife  amd  mm 
chiid ;  mjf  wife  Agnee,  my  dear  im/c,  and  thence  war  gtyf 
— andnxntterel^tinmyhaMd  mypaoratroamU^lkiwm, 
their  maeter  being  taken,  were  dimerted  ;  far  M  wkiek  J  do 
moot  heartily  grieve,  I  expected  some  Javottr,  tho*  I  d»- 
served  nolhmg  less,  that  tne  remainder  of  my  years  might 
in  some  sort  nave  recompensed  my  former  gait ;  which 
seeing  I  have  missed,  let  me  now  meditate  on  the  joys  I 
hope  to  enjoy.' 


Titchboume  had  addressed  a  letter  to  his  *daar 
Agnes,'  the  nicht  before  he  suffered,  ^Hiich  I  discovered 
among  the  Haneian  MSS.*  It  overflows  with  the  nsst 
natural  feeling,  and  contains  some  touches  of  e^qtreaaion, 
all  sweetness  and  tenderaess,  which  maih  the  Shaks- 
pearean  8»-ea.  The  same  MS.  has  also  preserved  a 
more  precious  sem,  in  a  small  poem,  composed  at  the 
same  Ume,  yrhica  indicates  his  genius,  fertile  in  imagety 
and  fraught  with  the  melancholy  philosophy  of  a  fine  and 
wounded  spirit.  The  unhappy  close  of  the  life  of  soch  a 
noble  youth,  with  all  the  prodigality  of  his  feelings  and  the 
cultivation  of  his  intellect,  may  still  excite  that  sympathy 
in  the  genenme  adoteaeentalie,  which  Chidiock  Titchboomf 
would  have  felt  for  them ! 

*A  letter  written  by  Chidiock  TiTCHBOuaac  the 
night  before  he  suffered  death  vnto  his  wife,  dated  of 
anao  1586. 

*  To  the  mostk>ving  wife  alive,  I  commend  me  vnto  her, 
and  desire  (3od  to  Uesse  her  with  all  happiness,  pray  for 
her  dead  husband,  and  be  of  good  comforte,  for  I  hope  in 
Jesus  Christ  this  morning  to  see  the  face  of  my  maker  and 
redeemer  in  the  most  joyful  throne  of  his  clMrioos  kii^ 
dome.  Commend  me  to  all  my  friends,  and  desire  them 
topray  for  me,  and  in  all  charitie  to  pardon  me  if  I  have 
offended  them.  Commend  me  to  my  six  sisters  poora 
desolate  soules,  aduise  them  to  seme  God,  for  without  him 
no  goodness  is  to  be  expected :  were  it  passible,  my  little 
sister  Babb:  tlie  darbnge  of  my  race  might  be  bred  by 
her,  God  wouM  rewarde  her ;  but  I  do  her  wronce,  I  cod- 
fesse,  that  hath  by  my  desolate  negligence  too  IhtN  for  her* 
selfe,  to  add  a  fiirther  charge  vnto  her.  Deere  wife  far> 
give  me,  that  have  by  these  means  so  much  impoverished 
her  fortunes ;  patience  and  pardon  good  wife  I  CTaoo 
make  of  these  our  necessities  a  vertue,  and  lay  no  fiirther 
bun  hen  on  my  nedt  than  bath  alreadie  been.  There  be 
certain  debts  that  I  owe,  and  because  1  know  not  the  otdei 
of  the  lawe,  piteous  it  bath  taken  from  me  all,  forfeited  by 
my  course  ol  offence  to  her  ma|estie,  I  cannot  aduise  Hiee 
to  benefit  me  herein,  but  if  there  fell  out  wheiewiihan,  let 
ihem  be  discharged  for  God's  sake.  I  will  not  that  you 
trouble  yourselfe  with  the  performance  of  these  matter*, 
my  own  heart,  but  make  it  known  to  my  uncles,  and  deaica 
them,  for  the  honour  of  God  and  the  ease  of  their  scale, 
to  take  care  of  them  as  they  may,  and  especially  care  of 
my  sisters  bringinx  up  the  burthen  is  now  laide  on  them. 
Now,  sweet-cheek,  what  is  left  to  bestow  on  thee,  a  tnaU 
joyntnre,  a  small  recompense  for  thy  deservinge,  these  len^ 
cics  ftrilowringe  to  be  thine  owne.  God  of  his  infimla 
goodness  give  thee  grace  alwaies  to  remain  his  trua  aad 

*Harl.M8S,M,M. 
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laithfall  servant,  that  through  the  merits  of  bia  bitter  and 
Uened  passion  thou  maist  become  in  good  time  of  his 
kiacdom  with  the  blessed  women  in  heaven.  May  the 
Ho^  Ghost  comfort  thee  with  all  necessaries  for  the 
wealth  of  thy  soul  in  the  world  to  come,  where  until  it 
riiaU  please  Almighty  Qod  I  meete  thee,  farewell  lovmse 
We,  farewell  the  dearest  to  mc  on  all  the  earth,  farewell ! 
*  By  the  hand  from  the  heart  of  thy  most  faithful  louingu 
huahand.  Chidiock  TiTcsBOVRtrc, 

<  VERSES 

lAado  by  Chidiock  Titcrbourke  of  himsblf  in  t!:o 
Tower,  the  night  before  he  suffered  death,  who  was 
executed  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  for  treason.     1586. 

My  prime  of  youth  is  but  a  frost  of  cares, 
My  feast  of  jo^  is  but  a  dish  of  pain, 

My  crop  of  com  is  but  a  field  of  tares. 
And  all  mv  goodes  is  but  vain  hope  of  gahi; 

The  day  is  ned,  and  yet  1  saw  no  sun, 

And  now  I  live,  and  now  my  life  is  done ! 

My  spring  is  past,  and  yet  it  hath  not  sprung, 
The  frwt  is  dead,  and  yet  the  leaves  are  grecti, 

My  youth  is  past,  and  yet  I  an*  but  young, 
I  saw  the  world,  and  yet  I  was  not  seen  ; 

My  thread  is  cut,  and  yet  it  is  not  spun, 

And  now  I  live,  and  now  my  life  is  done ! 

I  sought  for  death,  and  found  it  in  the  wombe, 
I  l<K>kt  for  life,  and  yet  it  was  a  shade, 

I  trade  the  grounde,  and  knew  it  was  my  tombe. 
And  now  I  dye,  and  now  I  am  but  made. 

The  glass  is  full,  and  yet  my  slass  is  run  ; 

And  now  I  live,  and  now  my  life  is  done  !'* 

BLIZABETR   AND   HER    PARLIAMENT. 

The  year  1566  was  a  remarkable  period  in  the  domestic 
annals  of  our  great  Elizabeth ;  then,  fur  a  moment  broke 
forth  a  noble  struggle  between  the  freedom  of  the  subject 
and  the  dignity  ofthe  BOverei|[n. 

One  of  the  popular  grievances  of  her  glorious  reign  was 
the  maiden  state  in  which  the  queen  persisted  to  live,  not- 
withstanding such  frequent  remonstrances  and  exhorta- 
tions. The  nation  in  a  moment  might  be  thrown  into  the 
danger  of  a  disputed  succession ;  and  it  became  necessary 
to  £Uy  that  ferment  which  existed  among  all  parties, 
while  eiach  was  fixing  on  its  own  favourite,  hereafter  to  as- 
cend the  throne.  The  birth  of  James  I  this  year  animated 
the  partisans  of  Manr  of  Scotland  ;  and  men  ofthe  most 
opposite  parties  of  £n|^land  unanimously  joined  in  the 
popular  cry  for  the  marriage  of  Elizabeth,  or  a  settlement 
ofthe  succession.  This  was  a  subject  most  painful  to  (be 
thoughts  of  Elizabeth  ;  she  started  from  it  with  horror, 
and  she  was  practising  every  imaginable  artifice  to  evade  it. 

The  real  cause  of  this  repugnance  has  been  passed 
over  bv  our  historians.  Camden,  however,  hints  at  it, 
when  ne  places  among  other  popular  rumours  ofthe  day, 
that  *  mtm  cursed  Huic,  the  Q,ueen's  physician,  for  dis- 
suadiiig  her  from  marriage,  for  I  know  not  what  female 
mtirmitv.'  Thn  queen's  physician  thus  incurred  the  odi- 
um of  the  notion  for  the  integrity  of  his  conduct:  he  well 
knew  how  precious  was  her  life.f 

This  fact,  once  known,  throws  a  new  light  over  her  con- 
duct :  the  ambiguous  expressions  which  she  constantly 
employs,  when  she  alludes  to  her  marriage  in  her  speeches, 
and  in  private  conversations,  are  no  longer  mysterious.— 
She  was  always  declaring,  that  she  knew  her  subjects  did 
not  love  her  so  little,  as  to  wish  to  bur^  her  before  her 
lime;  even  in  the  letter  I  shall  now  give,  we  find  this 

*  This  pathetic  poem  has  been  printed  In  one  ofthe  old  edl- 
tkms  of  Dir  Walter  Raleigh's  Poems,  but  could  never  have 
been  written  1^  him.  In  those  times  the  collectors  of  the  works 
of  a  celetaraled  writer  wouki  insert  any  fughive  pieces  of  merit, 
and  pass  them  under  a  name  which  was  certain  of  securing  the 
reader's  favour.  The  entire  poem  in  every  line  echoes  the 
feelings  of  Chidiock  Titchbourne,  who  perished  with  all  the 
bloewms  of  life  and  genius  about  him  in  the  May  •time  of  his 
existence. 

t  Foreign  authors  who  had  an  Intercourse  with  the  English 
court  seem  to  have  been  better  informed,  or  st  least  found 
themselves  under  less  restraint  than  our  own  home  writers.  In 
Boyle,  note  x,  the  reader  will  find  this  mysterious  sffkir  cleared 

at ;  at  length  in  one  of  our  own  writers,  Whiiaker,  in  his 
ary  Queen  of  Scots  vmdicated,  Vol.  11,  p.  802,    Elizabeth's 
Answer  to  the  Cim  Address  of  the  Commons,  on  her  marriage, 
R  Hume,  Vol  V,  n.  13,  is  now  more  intelligible  j  ho  has  pre* 
■erved  liar  fanciful  scyl:. 


rttmarkable  expression ;  urging  her  to  marriage,  she  aaid, 
wvLH  '  asking  nothing  less  than  wishing  her  to  dig  her 
grave  before  she  was  dead.'  Conscious  ofthe  danger  of 
her  life  by  marriage  she  had  early  declared  when  she  as- 
cended the  throne,  that  *  she  would  live  and  die  a  maiden 
queen  :'  but  she  afterwards  discovered  the  poUtical  evil 
resulting  from  her  unfortunate  situation.  Her  conduct 
was  admirable ;  her  great  genius  turned  even  her  weak* 
ness  into  strength,  and  provt;d  how  well  she  deserved  the 
character  which  she  had  already  obtained  from  an  enlight- 
ened  enemy — the  great  Sixtus  V,  who  observed  ofher, 
Ch*era  un  gran  eervtUo  di  Prineiptua  !  She  had  a  prince- 
ly head-piece  !  Elizabeth  allowed  her  ministers  to  pledge 
her  royal  word  to  the  commons,  as  often  as  they  found 
necessary,  for  her  resolution  to  marry ;  she  kept  all  Europe 
at  her  feet,  with  the  hopes  and  fears  of  her  choice  ;  sne 
gave  ready  encouragements,  perhaps  allowed  her  agents 
to  promote  even  invitations,  to  tho  offers  of  marriage  she 
received  from  crowned  heads  ;  and  all  the  coquetries,  and 
the  cajolings,  so  often  and  so  fully  recorded  with  which 
she  freely  nonoureii  individuals,  made  her  empire  an  em- 
pire of  love,  where  love,  however,  could  never  appear.  AC 
these  were  merely  political  artifices,  to  conceal  her  secret 
resolution,  which  was,  not  to  marry. 

At  the  birth  of  James  I,  as  Camden  says,  *  the  sharp 
and  hot  spirits  broke  out,  accusing  the  queen  that  she  was 
neglecting  her  country  and  posterity.'  All  *  these  hu- 
mours,' observes  Hume,  *  brdce  out  with  great  vehemenci. 
in  a  new  session  of  parliament,  held  after  six  prorogations.* 
Tho  peers  united  with  the  commoners.  The  queen  had 
an  empty  exchequer,and  was  at  their  mercy.  It  was  a  mo- 
ment of  nigh  ferment.  Some  of  the  boldest,  and  some  of  the 
most  British  spirits  were  at  work;  and  they  with  tlio 
malice  or  wisdom  of  opposition,  combined  the  supply  with 
tlie  succession  ;  one  was  not  to  be  had  without  the  other. 

This  was  a  moment  of  great  hope  and  anxiety  with  the 
French  court;  they  were  flattering  themselves  that  her 
reign  was  touching  a  crisis ;  and  La  Mothe  Feneion,  then 
the  French  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Elizabeth,  appears 
to  have  been  busied  in  collecting  hourly  information  of  the 
warm  debates  in  the  commons,  and  wnat  passed  in  their 
interviews  with  the  queen.  We  may  rather  be  astonishMl 
where  he  procured  so  much  secret  intelligence  ;  he  some- 
times complains  that  he  is  not  able  to  acquire  it  as  fast  as 
Catherine  de  Medicis  and  her  son  Charles  IX  wished.-— 
There  must  have  been  Englishmen  at  our  court,  who  were 
serving  as  French  spies.  In  a  private  collection,*  which 
consists  of  two  or  three  hundred  original  letters  of  Charles 
IX,  Catherine  de  Medecis,  Henry  III,  and  Mary  of 
Scotland,  &c.,  I  find  two  despatches  of  this  French  am- 
bassador, entirely  relating  to  the  present  occurrence.— 
What  renders  them  more  curious  is,  that  the  debates  on 
the  question  ofthe  succession  are  imperfectly  given  in  Sir 
Symonds  D*Ewes*s  journals  ;  the  only  resource  open  to 
us.  Sir  Symonds  complains  of  the  negligence  ofthe  clerk 
of  the  commons,  who  indeed  seems  to  nave  exerted  his 
negligence,  whenever  it  was  found  moat  agreeable  to  the 
court  party. 

Previous  to  the  warm  debates  in  the  commons,  of  which 
the  present  despatch  furnishes  a  lively  picture,  on  Satur- 
day, 12  Oct.  15o6,  at  a  meeting  ofthe  lords  ofthe  council, 
held  in  the  queen's  apartment,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  the 
name  of  the  whole  nobility,  addressed  Elhtabeth,  urging 
her  to  settle  the  suspended  points  of  the  succession,  and 
ofher  marriage,  which  had  been  promised  in  the  last  par- 
liament. The  oueen  was  greatly  angried  on  the  occasion ; 
she  could  not  suffer  to  be  urged  on  those  points ;  she  spol'o 
with  great  animation.  *  Hitherto  you  have  had  no  cppor- 
tunity  to  complain  of  me ;  I  have  well  governed  the  coun- 
try in  peace,  and  if  a  late  war  of  little  consequence  has 
broken  out,  which  might  have  occasioned  my  subjects  to 
complain  of  me,  with  me  it  has  not  originated,  but  wUh 
yourselves,  as  truly  I  believe.  Lay  your  hands  on  your 
hearts,  and  blame  yourselves.  In  respect  to  the  choice 
ofthe  succession,  not  one  of  ye  shall  have  it ;  that  choice 
I  reserve  to  myself  alone.  I  will  not  be  buried  while  I 
am  iivinf,  as  my  sister  was.  Do  I  not  well  know,  how 
during  the  life  of  my  sister  every  one  hastened  to  me  at 
Hatfield ;  I  am  at  present  inclined  to  see  no  such  travel- 
lers, nor  desire  on  tnis  your  advice  in  an  way.f  In  regard 

*  In  tho  possession  of  my  friend  and  publisher,  Mr.  Murray. 

f  A  curious  trait  of  the  neglect  Queen  Mary  experienced, 
whose  life  being  conskiered  very  uncertain^  sent  all  the  in- 
triguers of  a  court  to  Elizabeth,  the  next  heir,  although  thea 
in  a  kind  of  state-imprisonment  at  Hatflsld. 
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to  my  marriage,  you  may  see  enough,  that  I  am  not  dis- 
taal  from  it,  and  in  what  respects  (he  welfare  of  the  king- 
dom: go  each  of  you,  and  do  your  own  duty.' 

•  Sue,  27  October,  1566. 

<  By  my  last  despatch  of  the  21  st  instant,*  among  other 
raalten,  I  informed  your  majesty  of  what  was  sLd  on 
Saturday  the  19th  as  well  in  parliament,  as  in  the  cham- 
ber of  the  queen,  respecting  the  circumstance  of  the  suc- 
cession to  this  crown:  since  which  I  have  learnt  other 
particulars,  which  occurred  a  little  before,  and  which  I  will 
not  now  omit  to  relate,  before  I  mention  v^hat  afterwards 
happened. 

*  On  Wednesday  the  16th  of  the  present  month,  the 
C4HnptroUer  of  the  queen's  houseboldf  moved  in  the  lower 
hcose  of  parliament,  where  the  deputies  of  towns  and 
counties  meet,  to  obtain  a  subsidy  4  t&ktng  into  considera^ 
tioo,  among  other  things,  that  the  queen  had  emptied  the 
exchequer,  as  well  in  the  late  wars,  as  in  the  roainleuance 
oTher  ships  at  sea,  for  the  proirciton  of  her  kingdom,  and 
bersubjects;  and  which  expenditure  has  been  ro  excessive, 
that  it  could  no  further  be  supported  without  the  aid  of  her 
good  subjects,  whose  duty  it  was  to  oiler  money  to  her 
majesty,  even  before  she  required  if,  in  consideration  that, 
hitherto,  she  had  been  to  them  a  benignant  and  courteous 
mistress. 

*  The  comptroller  having  finished,  one  of  the  deputies, 
acountry  gentleman,  rose  in  reply.  He  said,  that  he  saw 
no  occasion,  nor  any  pressing  nt'Cf?sity,  which  ought  to 
move  her  majesty  to  ask  for  money  of  her  subjects.  And, 
in  regard  to  the  wars,  which  it  was  said  nad  exhausted  her 
treasury,  she  had  undertaken  them  from  herself,  as  she  had 
thought  proper  ;  not  for  the  defence  of  her  kingdom,  nor 
for  the  advantage  of  her  subjects ;  but  there  was  one  thin^ 
which  seemed  to  him  more  urgent,  an  J  far  more  necessa- 
ry to  examine  concerning  this  cani(>ai>;n ;  which  was,  how 
tne  money  raised  by  the  late  sub<:idy  had  been  spent ;  and 
that  every  one  who  had  had  the  handling  of  it  should  pro- 
duce their  accounts,  that  it  might  be  known  if  the  monies 
had  been  well  or  ill  spent. 

*  On  this,  rises  one  named  Mr  Baschc,^  purveyor  of  the 
marine,  and  also  a  member  of  the  saul  parliament ;  who 
shows,  that  it  was  most  necessary  that  the  commons  should 
vote  the  said  subsidies  to  her  majesty,  who  had  not  only 
been  at  vast  charges,  and  was  so  daily  to  maintain  a  great 
number  of  ships,  but  also  in  building  new  ones;  repealing 
what  the  comptroller  of  the  house iioU  had  said,  that  they 
ought  not  to  wait  till  the  queen  o-sked  for  supplies,  but 
should  make  a  voluntary  offer  of  their  services. 

*  Another  country  gentleman  rises  and  replies,  that  the 
■aid  Baaehe  had  certamly  his  reasons  to  speak  for  the 
queen  in  the  present  case,  since  a  great  deal  of  her  majes- 
ty's monies  for  the  providing  of  ships  passed  through  his 
hands ;  and  the  more  he  consumed,  tlie  greater  was  his 
profit.  Aocoi  Jinv  to  his  ooliou,there  were  but  too  many  pur- 
veyors in  this  kiugdom,whose  noses  had  grown  so  long,ihat 
thoy  stretched  from  London  to  the  west.||  It  was  certainly 
proper  to  know  if  all  they  levied  by  their  commission  for 
tbe  present  campaign  was  entirely  employed  to  the  queen's 
profit. — Nothing  further  was  debated  on  that  day. 

*  The  Friday  following,  when  the  subject  of  the  subsi- 
dies was  renewed,  one  o^the  gentlemen-deputies  showed, 

*  This  despatch  is  a  mea5Te  account,  written  before  th<»  am 
beasador  oUaincd  all  the  inftirraaiion  the  prtseni  letter  dis- 
plays.   The  chief  particulars  I  hare  preserved  above. 

t  By  Sir  Symouda  D'Ewi^d's  Journals  it  appears,  that  the 
French  ambassador  had  mHiaken  the  day,  Wt<iiie9<lav  the 
Idth,  for  Thurskiayihe  17th  of  October.  Tlie  amuassailor  is 
afterwards  right  In  the  other  daie^.  The  i)er*>n  who  inovetl 
the  house,  whom  he  calls  '  Le  :?ciii<licqiio  de  la  Ruyne,'  was 
Sir  Edward  Rosers,  comptroller  of  lier  in.tjesiy'sj  household. 
The  motion  was  seconded  l»y  Sir  Wilham  Coc  il,  who  entered 
more  larffely  into  the  paiiicularsof  the  queen's  charjjes,  in- 
curred In  "the'  defence  ol  New-Haven,  in  France,  the  repairs  of 
her  navy,  and  the  Irish  war  with  O'Neil.  In  tlic  preseiii  nar- 
rative we  fully  di.ocover  the  spua  of  the  inde{iendent  members ; 
and,  at  its  close,  that  part  of  ih»  secret  hi-iory  of  Elizabeth 
which  BO  powerfully  developer  her  majestic  iharaacr. 

tThc  oriffmal  saya,  '  un^  subside  de  quaire  solz  pour  Hare.*  j 
This  srciulemaa's  name  does  not  appear  In  Sir  Syrounds  [ 
wes's  Journals.  Mons.  La  Moihe  Fenol'in  has,  however,  ' 
the  uncommon  merit  contrary  to  the  custom  of  hi^  nation,  of  " 
wntinc  an  Enelish  name  somewhat  reccrnizable ;  for  Edward  ' 
Baach.e  was  one  of  the  ge,neral  i»urveyonf  of  the  virtnallingof 
the  queen's  ships,  1573,  as  I  find  in  the  LaiiMlowne  MSS,  vol.  • 
XVI,  art-  00. 

R  In  the  original,  *  Oe  auoient  le  nez  si  long  qu*il  a'estendoit 
da^puis  Londres  josques  an  pays  d*West.*  i 


that  the  queen  having  prayed*  far  the  last  aubsidy,  had 
promised,  and  pledg^  her  face  to  her  subjects,  that  a£> 
ter  that  one,  she  never  m<M«  would  raise  a  single  penny 
on  them  :  and  promised  even  to  free  them  from  the  wine 
duty,  of  which  promise  they  ought  to  press  for  tbe  perlbr- 
mance ;  adding  that  it  was  far  more  necessary  for  thii 
kingdom  to  speak  concerning  an  heir  or  suoceasor  to  the 
crown,  and  of  her  marriage,  than  of  a  subsidv. 

*  The  next  day,  which  was  Saturday  tbe  i9th,  tbey  dl 
began,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  voice,  a  loud  outoy 
for  the  succession.  Amidst  these  confused  voices  and 
cries,  one  of  the  council  prayed  them  to  have  a  little  p** 
tience,  and  with  time  they  should  bo  satisfied ;  but  that, 
at  this  moment,  other  matters  pressed,— it  was  wcfsia 
ry  to  satisfy  the  queen  about  a  subsidy.  *'  No !  No  f 
cried  the  deputies,  "  we  arc  expressly  charged  not  to  grant 
any  thing,  imtd  the  queen  resolvedly  answers  that  whsch 
we  now  ask  :  and  we  require  you  to  inform  her  majesty 
of  our  intention,  \%hich  is  such  as  we  are  commanded  to, 
by  all  the  towns,  and  subjects  of  this  kingdom,  whose  de- 
puties we  are.  We  further  require  an  act,  or  acknowi* 
edgement,  of  our  having  debvered  this  remonstrance,  that 
we  may  satisfy  our  respective  towns  and  counties  that 
we  have  pei formed  our  charge."  They  alleged  ibr  an 
excuse,  that  if  they  had  omitted  any  part  of  this,  Ihtir 
hands  would  answer  for  it.  We  shall  see  what  will  come 
of  this,  t 

*  Tuesday  the  22d,  the  principal  lordt>,  and  the  bishops 
of  London,  York,  Winchester,  alnd  Purbam,  went  togeth- 
er, after  dinner,  from  the  parliament  to  the  queen  wbom 
they  found  in  her  private  apartment.  There,  after  those 
who  were  present  had  retired,  and  they  remained  alone 
with  her,  the  great  treasurer,  havin^the  precedence  in  age, 
spoke  first  in  the  name  of  all.  He  opened,  by  saymg, 
that  the  commons  had  required  them  to  unite  in  one  senti- 
ment and  agreement,  to  solicit  her  majesty  to  give  her 
answer  as  she  had  promised,  to  appoint  a  successor  to  the 
crown  ;  declaring  it  was  necessity  that  compelled  them 
to  urge  his  point,  that  they  might  provide  a«amst  the  dan- 
gers which  might  happen  to  the  kin^om,  if  uiey  continued 
without  the  security  they  asked.  This  had  been  the  cu»- 
tom  of  her  royal  piedeccssors,  to  |M-ovide  long  beforehand 
for  the  succession,  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  kingdom ; 
that  the  commons  were  all  of  one  opinion,  and  so  rniolved 
to  settle  the  success'icn  before  tliey  would  speak  aboot  a 
subsidy,  or  any  other  matter  whatever,  that  hitherto,  no> 
thing  but  the  most  trivial  discussions  had  passed  in  partia^ 
ment,  and  so  great  an  assembly  was  only  wasting  their 
time,  and  saw  themselves  entirely  useless.  They,  how- 
ever, supplicated  her  majesty,  that  she  would  be  pleased 
to  declare  her  will  on  this  point,  or  at  once  to  put  an  end 
to  the  parliament,  so  that  eveiy  one  might  retire  to  hia 
home. 

'  The  Dudte  of  Norfolk  then  spoke,  and,  after  him,  every 
one  of  the  other  lords,  according  to  his  rank  holding  the 
same  language  in  strict  conformity  with  that  of  the  great 
tieasurer. 

*  The  queen  returned  no  st^er  answer  than  she  bad  on 
the  preceding  Saturday,  to  another  party  of  the  same 
company  ;  saying  that,  **  The  commons  were  very  rebel- 
lious, and  that  they  had  not  dared  to  have  attempted  such 
things  during  the  life  of  her  father :  that  it  was  not  for  then 
to  impede  her  affairs,  and  that  it  did  not  become  a  subject 
to  compel  the  sovereign.  What  they  asked,  was  not  nine 
less  than  wishing  her  to  dig  her  grave  before  she  was  dead.' 
Addressing  herself  to  the  lords,  she  said,  "  My  lords,  do 
what  you  will ;  as  for  myself,  I  shall  do  nothing  but  accord- 
ing to  my  pleasure.  All  the  resolutions  which  you  may 
make  can  have  no  force  without  my  consent  and  authority : 
besides,  what  you  desire  is  an  affav  of  much  too  great  im- 
portance to  be  declared  to  a  knot  of  hare-brains.|  I  will 
take  council  with  men  who  understand  justice  and  the 
laws,  as  lam  deliberating  to  do :  I  will  choose  half  a  dora 
of  the  most  able  I  can  find  in  my  kingdom  for  consuitatioa, 
and,  after  having  heard  their  advice,  I  will  then  diaoover 

*  This  term  is  remarkable.  In  the  orlfina!,  *  La  Royne 
ayant  impetr^,'  which  in  Cotgrave's  Dictionary,  a  contempo- 
rary work,  is  explained  by, — *  To  get  by  praier,  obtain  by  sote, 
compass  by  entreaty,  procure  by  request.*  This  s'giiificaoc 
expression  conveys  the  real  notion  of  this  venerable  Whig. 
before  Whiggism  had  received  a  denomicaiiou,  and  focmea 
a  party 

t  The  French  ambassador,  no  doubt,  flattered  himself  and 
his  master,  that  all  this  *  parlance'  could  only  close  in  insur* 
reccion  nnd  civil  war. 

I  1:1  the  original, '  A  ung  ta«  de  cerveaulx  si  legiertt.' 
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to  you  mj  will.*'    On  this  she  dismissed  them  in  great 


*  Bj  this,  sire,  your  majestjf  majr  perceive  that  this 
aaeen  is  every  day  trying  new  inventions  to  escape  from 
Ukis  passage,  (that  is,  on  fixing  her  marriase,  or  tne  suc- 
cession.^ She  thinks  that  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  is  prin- 
dpally  tne  cause  of  this  insisting,*  which  one  person  and 
the  other  stand  to ;  and  in  so  amgried  against  him,  that,  if 
she  can  find  any  decent  pretext  to  arrest  him,  I  think  die 
will  not  fail  to  do  it ;  and  be  himself,  as  I  understand,  has 
already  very  little  doubt  of  this. t  The  Dnke  tokl  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  that  the  oueen  remained  stedfast  to 
her  own  opinion,  and  would  take  no  other  advice  than  her 
own,  and  would  do  every  thing  herself.' 

The  storms  in  our  parliament  do  not  necessarily  end  in 
political  shipwrecks,  when  the  head  of  the  government  is 
an  Elisabeth.  She,  indeed,  sent  down  a  prohibition  to 
the  house  from  all  debate  on  tho  subjects.  But  when  she 
discovered  a  spirit  in  the  cmnmons,  and  language  as  bold 
as  her  own  royal  style,  'she  knew  how  to  revoke  the  exas- 
perating prohibition.  She  even  charmed  them  by  the 
manner;  for  the  commons  returned  hex  '  praveni  and 
thanks,'  and  accompanied  them  with  a  suosidy.  Her 
majesty  found,  by  experience,  that  the  present,  like  other 
passions,  was  more  easily  calmed  and  quieted  by  following 
than  resisting,  observes  Sir  Symonds  Ij'Ewes. 

The  wisdom  of  Elizabeth  however  did  not  weaken  her 
intrepidity.  The  struggle  was  glorious  for  both  parties ;  but 
how  she  escaped  through  the  storm  which  her  mysterious 
ctHiduet  had  at  once  raised  and  quelled,  the  sweetness  and 
the  sharpness,  the  commendation  and  ihe  reprimand  of 
her  noble  speech  in  closing  the  parliament,  is  told  by  Hume 
with  the  usual  felicity  of  his  narrative.! 

AVCCOOTES  OF  PBIUCC  HX:2rRr,  THE  SON  OF  JAMES  I, 

wnEir  ▲  CHILD. 
Piince  Henry,  the  son  of  James  I,  whose  premature 
death  was  lamented  by  the  people,  as  well  as  bv  poets  and 
historians,  unquestionablv  would  have  proved  an  heroic 
and  military  character.  Had  he  ascended  the  throne,  the 
whole  face  of  our  history  might  have  been  changed  ;  the 
days  of  Agincoiirt  and  Cressv  had  been  revived,  and 
Henry  IX  had  rivalled  Henry  V.  It  is  remarkable  that 
Prince  Honrv  resembled  that  monarch  in  his  features,  as 
Ben  Jonson  has  truly  recorded,  though  in  a  complimentary 
verse,  and  as  wo  may  see  by  his  picture,  among  the 
ancient  English  ones  at  Dulwich  college.  Merlin,  in  a 
masque  by  Jonson,  addresses  Prince  Henry, 

»  Yet  rests  that  other  ihcnderbolt  of  war, 
Harry  the  Fifth  ;  to  whom  in  face  ^'ou  are 
So  like,  as  fate  would  have  you  so  in  worth/ 

A  youth  who  perished  in  his  eivhteenth  year  has  fur- 
nished the  subject  of  a  volume,  which  even  the  deficient  ani- 
mation of  t>s  writer  has  not  deprived  of  attraction.  §  If  the 
juvenile  age  of  Prince  Henry  nas  proved  such  a  theme  for 
our  admiration,  we  may  be  curious  to  learn  what  this  extra- 
ordinary youth  was,  even  at  an  earlier  period.  Authentic 
snecdotes  of  children  are  rare  ;  a  chilo  has  seldom  a  bio- 
grapher by  his  aide.  We  have  indeed  been  recently  treated 
wiih  *  Anecdotes  of  Children,'  in  the  *  Practical' Educa- 
tion' of  the  Uterary  family  of  the  Edgeworths ;  but  we 
may  presume,  that  as  Mr  Edgeworth  delighted  in  pieces 
of  curious  machinery  in  his  house,  these  automatic  infants, 
poets,  and  metaphysicians,  of  whom  afterwards  we  have 
beard  no  more,  seem  to  have  resembled  other  automata, 
moving  without  any  native  impulse. 

Prince  Henry,  at  a  verv  early  age,  not  exceeding  five 
years,  evinced  a  thoughtfulness  of  character,  singular  in  a 
child  :  something  in  tho  formation  of  this  early  character 
may  be  attributed  to  the  Countess  of  Mar.     This  lady 

*  Tlie  word  in  tho  orii^nal  la,  insistance ;  an  expresaive 
word  as  used  by  the  French  ambassador ;  but  which  Boyer, 
in  hia  Dictionary,  doubtn  whether  it  be  French, 'although  be 
gives  a  modem  authority;  the  present  is  much  more  an* 
cisnt. 

I  The  Dnke  of  Norfolk  waa,  *  without  comparison,  the  first 
subject  in  Encrland  ;  and  the  qualiiiea  of  his  mind  correspor.d- 
ed  with  hia  hii^h  Rtatinn,*  snys  Hume.  He  closed  liis  career,  at 
length,  the  virtim  of  love  and  ambition,  in  hii<  attempt  to  marry 
the  Scotttah  Mary.  So  i^reat  and  honourable  a  roan  could  only 
be  a  criminal  by  halres  ;  and,  to  such,  the  scaffold,  and  not 
the  throne,  Is  reserved,  when  they  enf^age  in  enterprises, 
which,  by  their  secrecy,  in  the  eyes  of  a  jealous  sovereign,  bs> 
nme  iJie  form  and  guilt  of  a  conspiracy 

;  Homo,  vol.  V,  ch.  99 ;  at  the  cio-M!  of  1566. 
&  Dr.  Birrh*s  Life  of  this  Prince. 


bad  been  the  nurse  (^  James  I,  and  to  her  care  the  king 
entrusted  the  prince.  She  is  described  in  a  manuscript  of  the 
times,  as  an  *  ancient,  virtuous,  and  severe  lady,  who  was 
the  prince's  governess  from  his  cradle.'  At  the  afe  of  five 
yeara  the  prince  was  consigned  to  his  tutor,  Mr  (after- 
wards Sir)  Adam  Newton,  a  man  of  learning  and  capacitj, 
whom  the  prince  at  length  chose  for  his  secretary.  The 
severity  of  the  old  countess,  and  the  strict  discipline  of  his 
tutor,  were  not  received  without  afifection  and  reverence ; 
although  not  at  times  without  a  shrewd  excuse,  or  a  turn 
of  pleasantry,  which  latter  faculty  the  princely  boy  seems 
to  nave  possessed  in  a  very  high  degree. 

The  prince  early  attracted  the  attention,  and  excited 
the  hopes  of  those  who  were  about  his  person.  A  manu- 
script narrative  has  been  preserved,  which  was  written  by 
one  who  tells  us^  that  he  was  *  an  attendant  upon  the 
prince's  porson,  since  he  was  under  the  age  of  three  years, 
naving  always  diligently  observed  his  disposition,  be- 
haviour, and  speeches.'*  It  was  at  the  earnest  desire  of 
Lord  and  Lady  Lumley,  that  the  writer  of  these  anecdotea 
drew  up  this  relation.  The  manuscript  is  without  date, 
but  as  Lord  Lumley  died  in  April,  1609,  and  leaving  no 
heir,  his  library  was  then  purchased  for  the  prince,  Henry 
could  not  have  reached  hisfifleenth  year;  thia  manuscript 
was  evidently  composed  earlier ;  so  that  the  lateat  anec- 
dotes could  not  have  occurred  beyond  his  thirteenth  or 
fourteenth  year— a  time  of  life,  when  few  children  can  fur- 
nish a  curious  miscellany  about  themselves. 

The  writer  set  down  every  little  circumstance  he  consid- 
ered worth  noticing,  as  it  occurred.  I  shall  attempt  a  sort 
of  arrangement  of  the  most  interesting,  to  show,  by  an 
unity  of  the  facts,  the  characteristic  (ouches  of  the  mind 
and  dL^positions  of  the  princely  boy. 

Prince  Henry  in  his  childhood  rarely  wept,  and  endured 
pain  without  a  groan.  When  a  boy  wrestled  with  him  in 
earnest,  and  threw  him,  he  was  not  '  seen  to  whine  or 
weep  at  the  hurt.'  His  sense  of  justice  was  early ;  for 
when  his  playmate  the  little  Earl  of  Mar,  ill  treated  one 
of  his  pages,  Henry  reproved  his  puerile  friend  :  *  I  love 
you  because  you  are  my  lord's  son  and  my  cousin  :  but,  if 
you  be  not  better  conditioned,  I  will  love  such  an  one  bet- 
ter,' naming  the  child  that  had  complained  of  him. 

The  first  time  he  went  to  tho  town  of  Stirling  to  meet 
the  king,  observing  without  the  gate  of  tho  town  a  stack  of 
corn,  it  fancifully  struck  him  with  the  shape  of  the  top  he 
used  to  play  with;  and  the  child  exclaimed,  'That's  a 
good  top.'  'Why  do  you  not  then  play  with  it?'  he 
answered  ;  '  Set  you  it  up  for  me,  and  I  will  play  with  it.' 
This  is  just  the  fancy  which  we  might  expect  in  a  lively 
child,  with  a  shrewdness  in  the  retort,  above  its  years. 

His  martial  character  was  perpetually  discovering  itself. 
When  asked  what  instrument  he  liked  best?  he  answered, 
*  a  trumpet.'  We  are  told  that  none  could  dance  with 
more  grace,  but  that  he  never  delighted  in  dancing ;  while 
ho  penormed  his  hcroical  exorcises  with  pride  anddeligbty 
more  particularly  when  before  tho  king,  the  constable  of 
Castile,  and  other  ambassadors.  He  was  instructed  by  his 
master  to  handle  and  toss  the  pike,  to  march  and  hold  nim- 
self  in  an  affected  stylo  of  statcliness,  according  to  the 
rosrtinets  of  those  days ;  but  he  soon  rejected  such  petty 
and  artificial  fashions ;  jret  to  show  that  his  dislike  arose 
from  no  want  of  skill  in  a  trifling  accomplishment,  he 
would  sometimes  resume  it  only  to  laugh  at  it,  and  instantly 
return  to  his  own  natural  demeanor.  On  one  of  these  oc- 
casions one  of  these  martinets  observing  that  they  could 
never  be  good  soldiers  unless  they  always  kept  true  order 
and  measure  in  marching,  *  Wnat  then  muat  they  do,' 
cried  Henry,  *  when  they  wade  through  a  swif\  running 
water?'  In  all  things  freedom  of  action  from  his  own  na- 
tive impulse  he  preferred  to  the  settled  rules  of  his  teach- 
ers ;  and  when  his  physician  told  him  that  he  rode  too  fast, 
he  replied,  *  Must  I  ride  by  rules  of  physic?'  When  he 
was  eating  a  cold  capon  in  cold  weather,  the  physician  toU 
him  thai  that  was  not  meat  for  the  weather.  '  You  may 
see,  doctor,'  said  Henrv,  *  that  my  cook  is  no  astronomer.* 
And  when  the  same  physician  omerving  him  eat  cold  and 
hot  meat  tooether,  protested  against  it,  '  I  cannot  mind 
that  now,'  said  tho  royal  boy  facetiously,  '  though  they 
should  have  run  at  tilt  together  in  my  bellv.' 

His  national  affections  were  strong.  When  one  reported 
to  Henry  that  the  King  of  France  had  said  that  his  bas- 
tard, as  well  as  the  bastard  of  Normandy,  might  conquer 
England, — the  princely  boy  exclaimed,  '  IMl  to  cuflTs  with 
him,  if  he  go  about  any  such  meanv.'— There  was  a  diali 

*  Harleian  MS.  6301. 
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of  j«Uy  before  the  prinoe  in  the  fona  of  a  cromi,  with  three 
lUhes :  and  a  kind  of  buffoon,  whom  the  prince  used  to 
banter,  raid  to  the  prince  that  that  dish  waa  worth  a  crown. 

*  Aye!'  ezclatmed  the  fiiiure  Engbsh  hero,  *  I  woold  I  had 
that  erown  V — *  It  would  be  a  great  dish,'  rejoined  the  bu£> 
foon.  *  How  can  that  be,'  replied  the  prince,  *  since  you 
value  It  but  a  crown?*— When  James  I  asked  him  whetner 
he  loved  Englishmen  or  Frenchmen  better,  he  replied, 

*  Englishmen,  because  be  was  of  kindred  to  more  noUe 
persons  of  England  than  of  France  ;*  and  when  the  king 
mquired  whether  he  loved  the  Enelish  or  Germans  better  7 
be  replied,  the  English ;  on  which  the  king  observing  that 
nis  mother  was  a  German,  the  prince  replied,  *  Sir,  jou 
nave  the  wit  thereof.'  A  southern  speech,  adds  the  wri- 
ter, which  is  as  much  as  to  say— vou  are  the  cause  thereof. 

Bom  in  Scotland,  and  heir  to  the  crown  of  England,  at 
a  time  when  the  mutual  jealounes  of  the  two  nations  were 
running  so  high,  the  bov  often  had  occasion  to  express  the 
unity  of  affection,  whicn  was  really  in  his  heart.  Being 
<|nestioned  by  a  nobleman,  whether,  after  his  father,  he 
had  rather  he  a  king  of  England  or  Scotland  ?   he  asked, 

*  which  of  them  was  best?*  being  answered,  that  it  was 
England.  *  Then,'  said  the  Scottisui  born  prince,  *  would  I 
have  both  V    And  once  in  reading  this  verse  in  Virgil, 

Tros  Tyriusve  mihi  nullo  discrimine  agetur, 
rhe  boy  said  he  would  make  use  of  that  verse  for  himself, 
with  a  slight  alteration,  thus— 

*  loglus  Scocusne  mihi  nullo  diacrimlne  agetur.* 
He  was  carefuf  to  keep  alive  the  same  feeling  for  ano- 
ther part  of  the  British  dominions,  and  the  young  prince 
appears  to  have  been  regarded  with  great  affection  oy  the 
Welsh ;  for  when  once  the  prince  asked  a  gentleman  at 
what  mark  he  should  shoot  ?  the  courtier  pointed  with  lev- 
ity at  a  Welshman  who  was  present.  *  Will  you  see  then,' 
said  the  princely  bojr, '  how  I  will  shoot  at  WeUbnien  V 
Turning  his  back  (rom  him,  the  Prince  shot  bis  arrow  in 
the  air. — ^When  a  Welshman  who  had  taken  a  large  ca- 
rouse, in  the  fulness  of  h\*  heart  and  his  head,  said  in  the 
presence  of  the  king,  that  the  prince  should  have  40,000 
Welshmen  to  wait  upon  him  against  any  king  in  Christen- 
dom :  the  king,  not  a  little  jealous,  hastily  inquired, '  To  do 
what?'  the  little  prince  turned  away  the  momeutary  alarm 
by  his  facetiousness,  *  To  cut  off  the  heads  of  40,000  leeks.' 
His  bold  and  martial  character  was  discoverable  in  mi- 
nute circumstances  like  the^e.  Eattn;  in  the  king's  pre- 
sence a  dish  of  milk,  the  king  asked  him  why  he  ate  so 
much  child's  meat  ?  '  Sir,  it  is  also  man's  meat,'  Henry 
repUed  ;— and  immediately  after,  having  fed  heartily  on  a 
partridge,  the  king  observed,  that  that  meat  would  make 
nim  a  coward,  according  to  the  prevalent  notions  of  the 
ace  respecting  diet ;  to  which  the  young  prince  replied, 

*  Though  it  be  but  a  cowardly  fowl,  it  shaHl  not  make  me  a 
coward.' — Once  taking  strawberries  with  two  spoons,  when 
one  might  have  sufficed,  our  infant  Mars  gaily  exclaimed, 

*  The  one  I  use  as  a  rapier,  and  the  other  as  a  dagger.' 

Adam  Newton  appears  to  have  filled  his  office  as  pre- 
ceptor with  no  servility  to  the  capricious  fencies  of  the 
prwcely  boy.  Desirous,  however,  of  cherishing  the  gen- 
erous spirit  and  playful  humour  of  Henry,  his  tutor  encou- 
raged a  freedom  of  jesting  with  him,  which  appears  to  have 
been  carried  at  times  to  a  decree  of  momentary  irritability 
QQ  the  side  of  the  tutor,  by  the  keen  humour  of  the  buy. 
While  the  royal  pupil  held  his  master  in  equal  reverence 
and  affection,  the  gayetyof  his  temi>er  sometimes  twitched 
the  equability  or  the  gravity  of  the  preceptor.  When 
Newton,  wisning  to  set  an  evamplo  to  the  prince  in  heroic 
exercises,  one  day  practised  the  pike,  and  tossing  it  wi'h 
■uch  little  skill  a^  to  have  failed  in  the  attempt,  the  young 
prince  telling  him  of  his  failure,  Newton  obviously  lost  his 
temper,  <^erving,  that  *  to  find  fault  was  an  cril  humonr.* 

*  Master,  I  take  the  humour  of  you.'  *  It  becomes  not  a 
prince,'  observed  Newton.  *  Then,'  retorted  the  young 
prince,  *  doth  it  worse  become  a  prince's  master !'— ^oroe 
of  these  harmless  bickerings  are  amusing.  When  his  tu- 
tor, playing  at  shuffle  board  with  the  prince,  blamed  him 
for  changing  so  often,  and  taking  up  a  piece,  threw  it  on  the 
board,  and  missed  his  aim,  the  prince  smilingly  exclaimed, 
'  Wdl  thrown,  master^  on  which  the  tutor,  a  little  vexed, 
nid  '  he  would  not  strive  with  a  prince  at  shuffle  board.' 
Henry  observed,  '  Yet  you  gownsmen  should  be  best  at 
tnch  exercises,  which  are  not  meet  for  men  who  are  more 
stirring.'  The  tutor,  a  tittle  irritJted,  raid.  *  I  am  meet 
for  whipping  of  boys.*  *  You  vaunt  then,'  retorted  the 
princo,  *  that  which  a  ploughman  or  cart  driver  can  do  bet- 


ter  than  you.'  *  I  can  do  more,'  said  the  tutor,  <  for  I  caa 
govern  fcwlish  children.'  On  which  the  prince,  who,  in  ham 
respect  for  his  tutor,  dkl  not  care  to  carry  the  jest  further, 
roae  from  table,  and  in  a  k>w  voice  to  those  near  him  said^ 
'  He  had  need  be  a  wise  man  that  cooU  do  that.' — ^Nowtas 
was  sometimes  severe  in  his  chastiseaieotsj  for  whm  tb* 
prince  was  playing  at  goff,  and  having  warned  his  totor 
who  was  standing  by  in  oooversatioB,  that  he  was  going  to 
strike  the  ball,  ami  having  lifted  up  the  goffchib,  sane  oaa 
observing,  *  Beware,  Sir.  that  you  hit  not  Mr  Newton  1* 
the  prince  drew  back  the  dub)  but  nailingly  observed, 

*  Had  I  done  so,  I  had  but  paid  mv  debts.'— At  anolhor 
time,  when  he  was  amusins  himaeff  vrith  the  spofts  of  a 
child,  his  tutor  wishine  to  draw  him  to  mora  nsanly  enr* 
cises,  amongst  other  tnings.  said  to  him  in  good  huoMmr, 

*  God  send  you  a  wise  wife!'  *  That  she  may  mem  yoa 
and  me !'  said  the  prince.  The  tutor  observed,  that  *he 
had  one  of  his  own ;'  the  prince  replied,  *  But  mine,  if  I 
have  one,  woukl  govern  your  wife,  and  by  that  OMans  wooM 
govern  both  you  and  me.' — Henry,  at  this  eariy  age,  es- 
celled  in  a  quicknen  of  reply,  combined  with  reOM^ion, 
which  marks  the  precocity  of  his  intellect.  His  tutor  hftp* 
ing  laid  a  wager  with  the  prince  that  be  couM  not  refrain 
from  standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  and  seeing  h«n 
forget  himself  once  or  twice,  standing  in  that  posture,  the 
tutor  raki,  *  Sir,  the  wager  is  won ;  you  have  failed  twice  f 

*  Master,'  replied  Henry,  *  Saint  Peter's  cock  crew  thrice.* 
A  musician  having  played  a  voluntary  in  his  prenencc, 
was  requested  to  play  the  same  again.  *  I  coiild  not  for 
the  kinadom  of  Spain,*  saki  the  musician,  *  for  this  were 
harder  than  for  a  preacher  to  repeat  word  by  word  a  ser- 
mon that  he  had  not  learned  by  rote.'  A  clergyman  stand- 
ing by,  observed  that  he  thought  a  preacher  might  do  that ; 

*  Perhaps,'  rejoined  the  young  prince,  *  for  a  bishoprick  !* 

The  natural  facetiousness  vi  his  temper  appears  fr«. 
quently  in  the  good  humour  with  which  the  Uttle  prince 
was  accustoms  to  treat  his  domestics.  He  had  two  of 
opposite  characters,  who  were  frequently  set  by  the  ears 
for  the  sake  of  the  sport;  the  one,  Murray,  mck-named 
*'  the  tailor.'  loved  his  liquor ;  and  the  other  was  a  stoat 

*  trencherman.'  The  king  desired  the  prince  to  put  an 
end  to  these  Im^wIs,  and  to  make  the  men  a^ee  and  that 
the  agreement  should  be  written  and  subscribed  by  b<^. 
I  Then,'  said  the  prince,  *  must  the  drui^en  tailor  subocrtbo 
it  with  chalk,  for  he  cannot  write  his  name,  and  then  I 
will  make  them  agree  upon  this  condition — that  the  trench- 
erman shall  go  into  the  cellar  and  drink  with  Will  Mur- 
ray, and  Will  Murray  shall  make  a  great  wallet  for  iha 
trencherman  to  carry  his  victuals  in.'~-One  of  his  servants 
having  cut  the  prince's  finger,  and  sucked  out  the  blood 
will]  his  mouth,  that  it  might  heal  the  more  easily,  the 
young  prince,  who  cxprecsed  no  displeasure  at  the  acci- 
dent, said  to  him  pleasantly,  *  If,  which  God  forbid !  my 
fath«r,  myself,  arid  the  rest' of  his  kindred  should  fail,  yoa 
might  claim  the  crown,  for  you  have  now  in  you  the  blood 
royal.'— Our  little  prince  once  resolved  on  a  hearty  game  of 
piny,  and  for  this  purpose  only  admitted  his  young  gentle- 
me M,  and  excluded  the  men  ;  it  happened  that  an  old  ser- 
vant, not  aware  of  the  injunction,  entered  the  apartment, 
on  which  the  prince  told  him  he  might  play  too;  and  when 
the  prince  was  asked  why  ho  admitted  this  old  man  rather 
than  the  other  men,  he  rejoined,  *  Because  he  had  a  right 
to  be  of  their  number,  fur  Sentx  Ini  pmer. 

Nor  was  Henry  susceptible  of  gross  flattery,  tor  when 
once  he  wore  while  shoes,  and  one  said  he  longed  to  kian 
his  foot,  the  prince  said  to  the  fawning  courtier,  *  Sir  I  nm 
not  the  pope  ;*  the  other  replied  that  he  would  not  kiss  the 
pope's  foot,  except  it  were  to  bite  off  his  great  toe.  The 
prince  gravely  rejoined ;  *  At  Rome  you  would  be  glad  to 
kiss  his  foot,  and  forget  the  rest.' 

It  was  then  the  mode,  when  the  king  or  the  prince  travail* 
ed,  to  sleep  with  their  suite  at  the  house,  of  the  nobility  : 
and  the  loyalty  and  zeal  of  the  host  were  usually  displayed 
in  the  reception  given  to  the  royal  |^sts.  It  happened 
that  in  one  of  these  excursions  the  pnnce's  servants  eon^ 
plained  that  they  had  been  obliged  to  go  to  bed  supperless, 
through  the  pinching  parsimony  of  the  house,  which 
tho  little  prince  at  the  time  of  hearing  seemed  to  lake  no 
great  noiicn  of.  The  next  morning  Uie  lady  of  the  Imosn 
coming  to  pay  her  respects  to  him  she  found  him  tominff 
over  a  volume  that  had  many  pictures  in  it ;  one  of  whirn 
was  a  paintmg  of  a  company  sitting  at  a  banqttet :  this  be 
showed  her.  *  I  invite  vou  madam,  to  a  feast.'  <To 
what  feast r  she  asked.  <To  this  feast,'  said  the 
boy.    *  What,  would  your  highness  give  me  but  a  painlcd 
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feast  'P  Fizmg  hit  eye  oo  her,  be  eaid,  *  No  better,  ma- 
dam,  18  found  in  thu  house.'  There  was  a  delicacy  and 
peatnesB  of  spirit  in  this  ingenious  reprimand,  far  excelling 
ue  wit  of  a  child. 

Accordinc  to  this  anecdote-writer,  it  appears  that  James 
I  probably  did  not  delight  in  the  martial  aispoaitiona  of  his 
son,  whose  habits  and  opinions  were,  in  all  respects,  form* 
ing  themselTes  opposite  to  his  own  tranquil  and  literary 
character.  The  writer  says  that,  *  his  majesty,  with  the 
tokens  of  love  to  him,  would  sometimes  mterlace  sharp 
speeches,  and  other  demonstrations  of  fatherly  severity.' 
Uenry,  who  however  lived,  though  be  died  early,  to  be- 
come a  patron  of  ingenious  men  and  a  lover  of  genius, 
was  himself  at  least  as  much  enamoured  of  the  pike  as  of 
the  pen.  The  king,  to  rouse  him  to  study,  tokl  him,  that 
if  he  did  not  apply  more  diligently  to  his  book,  his  brother 
duke  Charles,  who  seemed  already  attached  to  stud^, 
would  prove  more  able  for  government  and  for  the  cabi- 
net ;  sjid  that  himself  would  be  onlv  fit  for  field  exer- 
cises and  military  affairs.  To  his  fatner,  the  little  prince 
made  no  reply :  but  when  his  tutor  one  day  reminded  him 
of  what  his  fathei  had  said,  to  stimulate  our  young  prince 
to  literary  diligence,  Henry  asked,  whether  he  thought  his 
lHx>tber  would  prove  so  good  a  scholar?  His  tutor  replied, 
that  he  was  likely  to  prove  so.  *  Then,'  rejoined  our  lit- 
tle prince  will  I  make  Charles  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Our  Henry  was  devoutly  pious  and  rigid  in  never  per- 
mitting before  him  any  licentious  language  or  manners.  It 
is  well  known  that  James  I  had  a  habit  of  swearing, — in- 
nocent expletives  in  conversation,  which,  in  truth,  only 
expressed  the  warmth  of  his  feelings :  but  in  that  age, 
when  Puritanism  had  already  possessed  half  the  nation, 
an  oath  was  considered  as  nothing  short  of  blasphemy. 
Henry  once  made  a  keen  allusion  to  this  verbal  frailty  of 
his  father's ;  for  when  be  was  told  that  some  hawks  were 
to  be  sent  to  him,  but  it  was  thought  that  the  king  wuuld 
intercept  some  of  them,  he  replied  <  He  may  do  as  he 
pleases,  for  he  shall  not  be  put  to  the  oath  for  the  matter.' 
The  king  once  asking  him  what  were  the  best  verses  he 
had  learned  in  the  first  book  of  Virgil,  Henry  answered, 
These: 

Rex  erat  JEdchs  nobis  quo  jiistior  alter 
Nee  pletiue  fuil,  nee  bello  major  et  armis. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  puerile  anecdotes  of  a  prince  who 
died  in  early  youth,  gleaned  from  a  contemporary  manu- 
script, by  an  eye  and  ear  witness.  They  are  trifles,  but 
trifles  consecrated  by  his  name.  They  are  genuine !  and 
the  philosopher  knows  how  to  value  the  indications  of  a 
great  and  heroic  character.  There  are  among  them  some, 
which  may  occasion  an  inattentive  reader  to  forget  that 
they  are  all  the  speeches  and  the  actions  of  a  child! 

THE  DIAKY  OF  ▲  MASTER  OF  THE  CEREMONIES. 

Of  court-etiquette,  few  are  acquainted  with  its  myste- 
ries, and  still  fewer  have  lost  themselves  in  its  labyrinth  of 
forms.  Whence  its  origin  ?  Perhaps  from  those  grave 
and  courtly  Italians,  who,  in  their  petty  pompous  courts, 
made  the  whole  business  of  their  efl^erainate  aavs  consist 
in  jmnetiBio9 ;  and,  wanting  realities  to  keep  themselves 
alive,  affected  the  mere  shadows  of  life  and  action,  in  a 
vrorld  of  these  mockeries  of  state.  It  suited  well  toe  ge- 
nius of  a  people  who  boasted  of  elementary  works,  to  teach 
bow  affronts  were  to  be  given,  and  bow  to  be  taken ;  and 
who  had  some  reason  to  pride  themselves  in  producing  the 
Cortegiano  of  Castiglione,  and  the  Galateom  Delia  Casa. 
Tbey  carried  this  refining  temper  into  the  most  trivial  cir- 
cumMancea,  wh«i  a  court  was  to  be  the  theatre  and  mo- 
narclis  and  their  representatives  the  actors.  Precedence, 
and  other  honorary  discriminations,  establish  the  useful 
distinctions  of  ranks,  and  of  mdividuals ;  but  their  minuter 
court  forms,  subtilised  b^  Italian  conceits,  with  an  enidiiion 
of  precedents,  and  a  logic  of  nice  distinctions,  imparted  a 
mock  dignity  of  science  to  the  solemn  fopperies  of  a  mas- 
ter of  the  ceremonies,  who  exhausted  all  the  (acuities  of 
his  soul  OQ  theequiponderanceof  the  first  place  of  inferior 
degree  with  the  last  of  a  siiperior;  who  turned  into  a  po- 
fidcal  contest  the  placing  of  a  chair  and  a  stool ;  made  a 
reception  at  the  stairs'-head,  or  at  the  door,  raise  a  clash 
between  two  rival  nations ;  a  visit  out  of  time  require  a 
negotiation  of  three  months;  or  an  awkward  invitation  pro- 
duce a  sudden  fit  of  sickness  ;  while  many  a  rising  anta- 
fomst,  in  the  formidable  shapes  of  ambassadors,  were 
ready  lo  despatch  a  courier  to  tneir  courts,  for  the  omission 
or  Reelect,  of  a  ninglo  punetiiUo.  The  pride  of  nations,  in 
pacific  times,  has  only  these  means  to  maintain  their  Jeal- 
ousy  of  power :  yet  should  not  the  people  be  grateful  to 


the  sovereign  who  confines  his  campaigna  to  his  drawing- 
room ;  whose  field-marshal  is  a  tripping  master  of  the  cer^- 
monies ;  whose  stratagems  are  only  lo  save  the  inviolabi- 
lity of  court-etiquette  ;  and  whose  battles  of  peace  are  on- 
ly for  precedence  ? 

When  the  Earls  of  Holland  and  Carlisle,  our  ambassa* 
dors  extraordinary  to  the  court  of  France  in  1624,  were  at 
Paris,  to  treat  of  the  marriage  of  Charles  with  Henrietta, 
and  to  join  in  a  leasue  against  Spain,  before  they  showed 
their  propositions,  Uiey  were  desirous  of  ascertaining  in 
what  manner  Cardinal  Richelieu  would  receive  them. 
The  Marquis  of  Ville-aux-Clers  was  employed  in  this  ne* 
gotiati<»i,  which  appeared  at  least  as  important  as  the  mar- 
riage and  the  league.  He  brought  for  answer,  that  the 
cardinal  would  receive  them  as  he  did  the  ambaasadors  of 
the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Spam  ;  that  he  could  not 
give  them  the  right  hand  m  his  own  house,  because  be 
never  honoured  in  this  way  those  ambassadors  ;  but  that, 
in  reconducting  them  out  of  his  room,  he  would  so  farther 
than  he  was  accustomed  to  do,  provided  that  they  woukl 
permit  him  to  cover  this  unusual  proceeding  with  a  pretext, 
that  the  others  might  not  draw  any  consequences  from  it  m 
their  favour.  Our  ambassadors  did  not  disapprove  of  this  ez- 

Eedicnt,  but  they  begged  time  to  receive  toe  instructions  of 
is  majesty.  As  this  would  create  a  considerable  delay, 
they  proposed  another,  which  would  set  at  rest,  for  the  mo- 
ment, the  punetiilio.  They  observed,  that  if  the  cardinal 
would  feign  himself  sick,  they  would  go  to  see  him :  on 
which  the  cardinal  immediately  went  to  bed,  and  an  inter- 
view, so  important  to  both  nations,  took  place,  and  articles 
of  great  difficulty  were  discussed,  by  the  cardinal's  bed- 
side !  When  the  Nuncio  Spada  would  have  made  the 
cardinal  jealous  of  the  pretensions  of  the  English  ambas- 
sadors, and  reproached  him  with  yielding  his  precedence 
to  them,  the  cardinal  denied  this«  *I  never  go  before 
them,  it  is  true,  but  likewise  I  never  accompany  them ;  I 
wait  for  them  only  in  the  chamber  of  audience,  either  seat- 
ed in  the  most  honourable  place,  or  standtns,  till  the  table 
is  ready :  I  am  always  the  nrst  to  speak,  and  the  first  to  be 
seated  ;  and  besides  I  have  never  chosen  to  return  their 
visit,  which  has  made  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  so  outrageous.'* 

Such  was  the  ludicrous  gravity  of  those  court-etiquettes, 
or  punctUlioa,  combined  with  political  consequences,  of 
which  I  am  now  to  exhibit  a  oicUire. 

When  Jamea  I  ascended  the  throne  of  his  united  king- 
doms, and  promised  himself  and  the  world  long  halcyon 
days  of  peace,  foreign  princes,  and  a  long  train  of  ambas- 
sadors from  every  European  power,  resorted  to  the  English 
court.  The  pacific  monarcn,  in  emulation  of  an  office 
which  already  existed  in  the  courts  of  Europe,  created 
that  of  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  after  the  mode  of 
France,  observes  Roger  Coke.f  This  was  now  found 
necessary  to  preserve  the  state,  and  allay  the  perpetual 
jealousies  of  the  representatives  of  their  sovereigns.  The 
first  officer  was  Sir  Lewis  Lewkncr,|  with  an  assistant, 
Sir  John  Finett,  who,  at  lensth,  succeeded  him  under 
Charles  I,  and  seems  to  have  been  more  amply  blest  with 
the  genius  of  the  place  ;  liis  soul  doated  on  th«  honour  of 
the  office  ;  and  in  that  age  of  peace  and  of  ceremony,  we 
may  be  astonished  at  the  subtiity  of  his  inventive  shifts  and 
contrivances,  in  quieting  that  school  of  angry  and  rigid 
boys  whom  he  had  under  his  care— the  ambassadors  of 
Europe ! 

Sir  John  Finett,  like  a  man  of  genius,  in  office,  and  liv- 
ing too  in  an  age  of  diaries,  has  not  resisted  the  pleasant 
labour  of  perpetuating  his  own  narrative. §  He  nas  told 
every  circurnstance  with  a  chronological  exactitude,  which 
passed  in  his  province  as  master  of  the  ceremonies  ;  and 
when  we  consider  that  he  was  a  busy  actor  amidst  the 

^  La  Vie  de  Card.  Richelieu,  anonymous,  but  written  bv  J 
Lo  Clerc,  1695,  vol.  I.  p.  116—125.  ' 

t  *  A  Detection  of  the  Court  and  State  of  England,*  vol. 
I,  13. 

t  8towB*s  Annals,  J).  8:24. 

\  I  give  the  title  or  this  rare  volume,  *  Fmetti  Fbiloxensis : 
Some  choice  obseryations  of  Sir  John  Fineu,  Knight,  and  mas« 
ter  of  the  ceremonies  to  the  two  last  kings ;  touching  the  recep- 
tion and  precedence,  the  unatment  and  audience,  the  pnnctU* 
lios  and  contests  of  fbreign  ambassadors  in  England.  Legatl 
Hfant  Mundum.  1656.*  This  very  curious  diary  was  publifbed 
after  the  authors  death,  by  his  friend  James  Howell,  ihc  well- 
known  writer ;  and  Oldys,  whose  literary  curiosity  scarcely 
sny  thing  in  our  domestic  literature  has  escaped,  has  analysed 
the  volume  with  his  accustomed  csre.  He  mentions  that  there 
was  a  manuscript  in  being,  more  full  than  the  one  published : 
of  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  leem  ftiither. 
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whole  diplomatic  corps,  we  ihall  not  be  surprised  by  dis- 
eovering,  m  this  small  volume  of  great  curiosiiy,  a  vein  of 
secret  uid  authentic  history ;  it  throws  a  new  lighten  many 
important  events,  in  which  the  historians  of  the  times  are 
dencient,  who  had  not  the  knowledge  of  this  assiduous  ob> 
■enrer.  But  my  present  purpose  u  not  to  treat  Sir  John 
with  all  the  ceremonious  pitncfiffios,  of  which  he  was  him- 
self the  arbiter ;  nor  to  quote  him  on  grave  subjects,  which 
future  historians  may  well  do. 

This  vdume  contuns  the  ruptures  of  a  morning,  and 
the  peace>making8  of  an  evening ;  sometimes  it  tells  of 
'  a  claA  between  the  Savoy  and  Florence  ambassadors 
for  precedence  ;* — now  of  *  giiecd'ofu  betwixt  the  Imperial 
and  Venetian  ambassadors,  concerning  tidea  and  viaila,* 
how  thev  were  to  address  one  another,  and  who  was  to 
pay  the  nrst  visit ! — then  '  the  Frenchman  takes  opceptiona 
about  D^odn^.'  This  historian  of  the  levee  now  records, 
'  that  tne  French  ambassador  gets  ground  of  the  Spanish  ;' 
but  soon  sAer,  so  eventful  were  these  drawing  room  poli- 
tics, that  a  day  of  festival  has  passed  away  in  suspense, 
while  a  privv  couDcil  has  been  hastily  summoned,  to  in- 
quire voky  the  French  ambassador  had  ^a  defluclion  of 
riieum  in  his  teeth,  besides  a  fit  of  the  ague,'  although  he 
hoped  to  be  present  at  the  same  festival  next  year  I  or 
bemg  invited  to  a  mask,  declared  '  bis  stomach  would  not 
agree  with  cold  meats  :'  *  thereby  pointing'  (phrewdly  ob- 
serves Sir  John)  *  at  the  invitation  and  presence  of  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  who,  at  the  mask  the  Chriatmas  be- 
fortf  had  appeared  in  the  first  place.' 

Sometimes  wo  discover  our  master  of  the  ceremonies 
disentangling  himself,  and  the  lord  chamberlain,  from  the 
most  provokmg  perplexities,  by  a  clever  and  civil  lie.  Thus 
it  happened,  when  the  Muscovite  ambassador  would  not 
yield  precedence  to  the  French  nor  Spaniard.  On  this 
occasion,  Sir  John,  at  his  wiis  end,  contrived  an  obscure 
situation,  in  which  the  Russ  imagined  he  was  highly  ho- 
noured, as  there  he  enjoyed  a  full  sight  of  the  king's'face, 
though  he  could  see  nothing  of  the  entertainment  itself; 
while  the  other  ambassadors  were  so  kind  as  *  not  to  take 
exception,'  not  caring  about  the  Russian,  from  the  re- 
moteness of  his  country,  and  the  little  interest  that  court 
then  had  in  Europe!  But  Sir  John  displayed  even  a 
bolder  invention  when  tlie  Muscovite,  at  his  reception  at 
Whitehall,  complained  that  only  one  lord  was  in  wailing 
at  the  stairs-head,  while  no  one  had  met  him  in  the 
court-vard.  Sir  John  assured  him  that  in  England  it  was 
considered  a  greater  honour  to  be  received  by  one  lord 
than  by  two! 

Sir  John  discovered  all  his  acumen  in  the  solemn  inves- 
tigation of  *  Which  was  the  upper  end  of  the  table  ?' 
Arguments  and  inferences  were  deduced  from  precedents 

auoted  ;  but  as  precedents  sometimes  look  contrary  ways, 
lis  affair  might  still  have  remained  nd>  Judice,  had  not 
Sir  John  oracularly  pronounced  that  *  in  spite  of  the 
chimneys  in  England,  where  the  best  man  sits  is  that  end 
of  the  table.'  Sir  John,  indeed,  would  often  take  the 
roost  enlarged  view  of  things ;  as  when  the  Spanish  am- 
bassadw,  after  hunting  with  the  king  at  Theobalds,  dined 
with  his  majesty  in  the  privy  chamt^r,  his  son  Don  An- 
tonio dined  m  the  council  chamber  with  some  of  the  kin;>'s 
attendants.  Don  Antonio  seated  himself  on  a  stool  at  the 
end  of  the  table.  *  One  of  the  gentlemen  ushers  took 
exception  at  this,  being,  he  said,  irregular  and  tmusual, 
that  place  being  ever  wont  to  be  reserved  empty  for  state  P 
In  a  word,  no  person  in  the  world  was  ever  to  sit  on  that 
stool ;  but  Sir  John,  holding  a  conference  before  he  chose 
to  disturb  the  Spanish  grandee,  finally  determined  that 
this  was  the  mptntUion  of  a  eentleman-usher,  and  it  was 
therefore  neglected.  Thus  Sir  John  could,  at  a  critical 
moment,  exert  a  more  liberal  spirit,  and  risk  an  empty 
■tool  against  a  little  ease  and  qmet ;  which  were  no  com- 
mon occurrences  with  that  martyr  of  state,  a  master  of 
ceremonies ! 

But  Sir  John,  to  me  he  is  so  entertaining  a  perscmage 
Jiat  I  do  not  care  to  get  rid  of  him,  had  to  overcome  dd^ 
ficulties  which  stretched  his  fine  genius  on  tenter  hooks. 
Once,  rarely  did  the  like  unlucky  accident  happen  to  the 
wary  master  of  the  ceremonies,  did  Sir  John  exceed  the  civi- 
lity of  his  instructions,  or  rather  his  half-instructions.  Being 
•ent  to  invite  the  Dutch  ambassador,  and  the  States*  com- 
missioners, then  a  young  and  new  government,  to  the 
ceremonies  of  St  (jieorge's  day,  they  inquired  whether 
thev  should  have  the  same  respect  paid  to  them  as  other 
ambassadors?  The  b!ar.d  Sir  John,  out  of  the  milkiness 
of  hb  blood,  said  he  doubted  it  not.    As  soon,  however. 


as  he  returned  to  the  l<wd  chamberlain,  he  discovered,  that 
he  had  been  sought  for  up  and  down,  to  slop  the  invitaticni. 
The  lord  diamberlain  said,  Sir  John  had  exceeded  his 
conunission,  if  he  had  invited  the  Dutchmen  *  to  stand  m 
the  closet  of  the  queen's  side ;  because  the  Spanish  am- 
bassadcM-  would  never  endure  them  90  near  Ami,  tcAw 
there  wot  InU  a  thin  vcahuoot  board  between,  and  a  vindom 
leAicA  might  be  opened  P  Sir  John  said  gently,  he  had 
done  no  otherwise  than  he  had  been  desired;  which,  bow- 
ever,  the  lord  chamberlain,  in  pert,  denied,  (cautious  and 
civil  !^  *  and  I  was  not  so  unmannerly  as  to  contend  against, 
(supple,  but  uneasy!)  This  affair  ended  miseraUy  ibr 
the  poor  Dutchmen.  Those  new  republicans  were  then 
regarded  with  the  most  jealous  contempt  by  all  the  aniba»- 
saaors,  and  were  just  venturing  on  their  first  «<tTHng 
steps,  to  move  among  crowned  heads.  The  Dutch  nofw 
resolved  not  to  be  present ;  declaring  they  had  just  received 
an  urgent  invitatton,  from  the  Earl  of  Exeter,  to  dine  at 
Wimbledon.  A  piece  o{ tuperdterie  to  save  appearances; 
probably  the  happy  contrivance  of  the  combined  genkisw 
of  the  lord  chamberlain  and  the  master  of  the  ceremonies! 

I  will  now  exhibit  some  curious  details  from  these  ar- 
chives of  fantastical  state,  and  paint  a  courtly  world, 
where  politics  and  civility  seem  to  have  been  at  perpetual 
variance. 

When  the  Palatine  arrived  in  England  to  marry  Elixa- 
beih,  the  onlv  daughter  of  James  the  First  '  the  feasting 
and  jolity*  o(^  the  court  were  interrupted  by  the  discontent 
of  the  archduke's  ambassador,  of  which  these  were  the 
material  points : 

Sir  Jonn  waited  on  him,  to  honour  with  his  presence 
the  solemnity  on  the  second  or  third  days,  either  to  dinner 
or  supper,  or  both. 

The  archduke's  ambassador  paused :  with  a  troubled 
countenance  inquiring  whether  Uie  Spanish  ambassador 
was  invited  ?  *  I  answered,  answerable  to  my  instmctioos 
in  case  of  such  demand,  that  he  was  sick,  arjd  could  not 
be  there.  He  was  yesterday,  ouoth  he,  so  well,  as  that 
the  offer  might  have  very  well  been  msde  him,  uid  per- 
haps accepted.' 

To  this  Sir  JcAm  replied,  that  the  French  and  Venetiaa 
ambassadors  holding  between  them  one  course  of  coiies- 
pondence,  and  the  Spanish  and  the  archduke's  another, 
their  invitations  had  been  usually  joint. 

This  the  archduke's  ambassador  denied ;  and  affkmed, 
that  they  had  been  separately  invited  to  Masks,  &c, 
but  he  had  never  ; — that  France  had  always  yielded  pre- 
cedence to  the  archduke's  predecessors,  when  they  were 
but  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  of  which  he  was  ready  to  pro- 
duce '  ancient  proofs  ;'  and  that  Venice  was  a  mean  re- 
public, a  sort  of  burghers,  and  a  handful  of  territory, 
compared  to  his  monarchical  sovereign  : — and  to  all  tbn 
he  added,  that  the  Venetian  bragged  of  the  frequent  fa- 
vours he  had  received. 

Sir  John  returns  in  great  distress  to  the  lord  chamber- 
lain and  his  majesty.  A  solemn  declaration  is  drawn  up, 
in  which  James  I  most  gravely  laments  that  the  archduke's 
ambassador  has  taken  this  offence  ;  but  his  majesty  ofieis 
thefee  most  cogent  arguments  in  his  own  favour :  that  the 
Venetian  had  announced  to  his  majesty,  that  hb  repufafic 
had  ordered  his  men  new  liveries  on  the  occasion,  an 
honour,  he  adds,  not  usual  with  princes— the  Spaaisli 
ambassadcM-,  not  findins  himself  well  for  the  first  day  (be- 
cause, by  the  way,  he  did  not  care  to  dispute  precedence 
with  the  Frenchman,)  his  majesty  conceiving  that  the 
solemnity  of  the  marriage  being  one  continued  act  through 
divers  days,  it  admitted  neither  privt  nor  poeterint:  and 
then  James  proves  too  much,  by  boldly  asserting,  that  the 
laat  doty  should  be  taken  for  the  greateel  dag  !  As  in  other 
cases,  for  instance  in  that  of  Chrbtmas,  where  Twelfth- 
day,  the  last  day,  is  held  as  the  greatest ! 

But  the  French  and  Venetian  ambassadors,  so  ravied 
by  the  Spanish  and  the  archduke's,  were  themselves  not 
less  chary,  und  ciustily  fastidious.  The  insolent  French* 
man  first  attempted  to  take  precedence  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales ;  and  the  Venetian  stood  upon  thb  point,  that  they 
should  sit  on  chairs,  though  the  prince  had  bnt  a  stool; 
and,  particularly,  that  the  carver  should  not  stand  before 
him !  '  But,*  adds  Sir  John,  *  neither  of  them  prevailed 
in  their  reasonless  pretences.' 

Nor  was  it  peaceable  even  at  the  nuptial  dinner,  whidi 
closed  with  the  following  catastrophe  of  etiquette  : 

Sir  John  having  ushered  among  the  countesses  the  lady 
of  the  French  ambassador,  he  leO  her  to  the  ranging  of  the 
lord  chamberlain,  who  ordered  she  should  be  placed  at  the 
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table  next  beneftth  the  countesses  and  above  the  baronesses. 
But  lo !  <  The  viscountess  of  Effingham  standing  to  her 
uxfman*M  rights  and  possessed  already  of  her  proper  place 
(as  she  called  it,)  would  not  remove  lower,  90  fidd  tfu  hand 
of  the  ambasfatrice,  till  aficr  dinner,  when  the  French 
ambassador,  informed  of  the  difference  and  opposition, 
called  out  for  his  wife's  coach !'  With  great  trouble,  the 
French  ladv  was  persuaded  to  stay,  the  Countess  of  Kil- 
dare,  and  the  Viscountess  of  Haddington,  making  no  scru- 
ple of  yielding  \h*'.ir  places.  Sir  John,  unbendini^  his 
irravity^  facetiously  adcs,  *  The  Lady  of  Effingham,  m  the 
interim,  forbearing  (with  raiher  too  much  than  too  little 
stomach)  both  her  supper  and  her  company.'  This  spoilt 
child  of  quality,  tugging  at  the  Frencn  ambassadress  to 
keep  her  down,  mortified  to  be  seated  at  the  side  of  the 
French  woman  that  day,  frowninv  and  frowned  on,  and 
oing  supperless  to  bed,  passed  the  wedding..da;r  of  the 
'alatine  and  Princess  Elizabeth,  like  a  crois  girl  on  a 
form. 

One  of  the  most  subtle  of  thenc  men  of  punctUliOf  and 
the  most  troublesome,  wa*i  the  Venetian  ambassador  ;  fur 
ii  was  his  particular  aptitude  to  find  fault,  and  pick  out 
jealousies  am<)ng  all  the  others  of  his  body. 

Oil  the  marriage  of  the  Earl  of  Somerset,  the  Venetian 
\iras  invited  to  the  massk,  but  riot  the  dinner,  as  last  year 
the  reverse  had  occurred.  The  Frenchman,  who  drew 
alwAys  with  the  Venetian,  at  this  moment  chose  to  act 
by  Kimielf  on  the  watch  of  precedence,  jealous  of  the 
Spaniard  newly  arrived.  When  invited,  he  inquired  if 
the  S(ianish  ambas'tador  was  lo  be  there  ?  and  humbly 
beseechud  his  maje^-ty  to  be  excused  from  indisposition. 
We  «ha'l  n^w  <ieo  Sir  John  put  into  the  most  liveiy  action, 
by  the  subtle  Venetian. 

'  I  was  scarcely  back  at  court  wi.h  the  French  ambas- 
sador's answer,  when  I  was  tolJ,  that  a  gentleman  from 
the  Venetian  ambassador  had  been  to  seek  me;  who, 
having  at  last  found  me,  said  thai  his  lord  desired  me,  that 
if  ever  I  would  do  him  favour,  I  would  take  the  pains  to 
come  to  him  instantly.  I,  winding  the  cause  to  be  some 
new  buzz  gotten  into  his  brain,  from  some  intelligence  he 
bad  from  the  French  of  that  morning's  proceeding,  ex- 
cused my  present  coming,  that  I  might  take  further  in- 
structions from  the  lord  chamberlain  ;  wherewith  as  soon 
ma  I  was  sufficiently  armed,  I  went  to  the  Venetian.* 

But  the  Venetian  would  not  confer  with  Sir  John, 
though  he  sent  fur  him  in  such  a  hurrv,  except  in  presence 
of  his  own  secretary.  Then  the  Venetian  desired  Sir 
John  to  repeat  the  words  of  his  invitation,  and  tfioae  also  of 
his  own  onnoer .'  which  poor  Sir  John  actually  did!  For 
he  adds,  *  I  yielded,  but  not  without  discovering  nw  insat- 
nfaction  to  be  k>  peremptorily  pressed  on,  as  if  he  had 
meant  to  trip  me.' 

The  Venetian  having  thus  compelled  Sir  John  to  con 
over  both  invitation  and  answer,  gravely  complimented 
him  on  his  correctness  to  a  title !  Yet  still  was  the  Vene- 
tian not  in  less  trouble  :  and  now  ho  confessed  that  the 
king  had  given  a  formal  invitation  to  the  French  ambassa- 
dor,—aodnot  to  him ! 

This  was  a  new  stage  in  this  important  negotiation  :  it 
tried  all  the  diplomatic  sagacity  of  Sir  John,  to  extract  a 
discovery  ;  and  which  was,  that  the  Frenchman  had,  in- 
deed, ccmvcyed  the  intelligence  secretly  to  the  Venetian. 

Snr  John  now  acknowledged  that  be  had  suspected  as 
much  when  he  received  the  message,  and  not  to  be  taken  bv 
surprise,  he  had  come  prepared  with  a  long  apology,  end- 
ing for  peace  sake,  with  the  same  formal  invitation  for  the 
Venetian.  Now  the  Venetian  insisted  again  that  Sir  John 
sbould  debver  the  invitation  in  the  aameprMse  toorda  as  it 
had  been  given  to  the  Frenchman.  Sir  John,  with  his 
never-Tailing  courtlj  docility,  performed  it  to  a  syllable. 
Whether  both  parties  during  all  those  proceedings  could 
avoid  mx>ving  a  risible  muscle  at  one  anotlier,  oar  grave 
authority  records  not. 

The  Venetian's  final  answer  seemed  now  perfectly  satis- 
factory, declaring  he  would  not  excuse  his  ab^nce  as  the 
Frenchman  had,  on  the  most  frivolous  pretence  ;  and  fur- 
ther, he  expressed  his  high  satisfaction  with  last  year's 
substantial  testimony  of  the  royal  favour,  in  the  public 
honours  conferred  on  him,  and  regretted  that  the  quiet  of 
his  majesty  should  be  so  frequently  disturbed  bv  these 
ftwuiittiotf  about  invitations,  which  sooflen '  over-thronged 
BIS  ^ests  at  the  feast.' 

Sir  John  now  imagined  that  all  was  happily  concluded, 
and  was  retiring  with  the  sweetness  of  a  dove,  and  the 
qwCness  of  a  moose,  to  fly  to  the  lord  chamberlain,— 


when  behold  tho  Venetian  would  not  relinquish  his  hold, 
but  turned  on  him  *  with  the  reading  of  another  scruple, 
ef  hinc  itics  laettrinue  !  asking  whether  the  archduke's  am- 
bassador was  also  invited  ?'  Poor  Sir  John,  to  keep  him- 
self clear  '■  from  categorical  asseverations,'  declared  '  he 
could  not  resolve  him.'  Then  the  Venetian  observed, 
<  Sir  John  was  dissembling  !  and  he  hoped  and  imagined 
that  Sir  John  had  in  his  instructions,  that  ho  was  first  to 
havu  gone  to  him  (the  Venetian,)  and  on  his  return  to  tho 
archduke's  ambassador.'  Matters  now  threatened  to  be 
as  irreconcilable  as  ever,  for  it  seems  the  Venetian  was 
standing  on  the  point  of  precedency  with  the  archduke's 
ambassador.  The  political  Sir  John,  wishing  to  gratify 
the  Venetian  at  no  expense,  adds,  *  he  thought  it  ill  man- 
ners to  mar  a  belief  of  an  ambassador's  making,' — and  so 
allowed  him  to  think  that  he  had  been  invited  before  the 
archduke's  ambassador ! 

This  Venetian  proved  himself  to  be,  to  the  great  tor- 
ment of  Sir  John,  a  stupendous  genius  in  his  own  way ; 
ever  on  the  watch  lo  be  treated  aiparo  di  tetU  eoronate— 
equal  with  crowned  heads;  and,  when  at  a  lilt,  refused 
being  placed  among  the  ambasvadurs  of  Savoy  and  tho 
Stalest- general,  &c,  while  the  Spanish  and  French  ambas- 
sadors were  seated  alone  on  the  opposite  side.  The  Vene- 
tian declared  that  this  would  be  a  diminution  of  his  quality ; 
thejirat  place  of  an  inferior  degree  being  ever  held  woru  than 
the  last  of  a  iuperior.  This  refined  observation  delighted 
Sir  John,  who  dignifies  ii  as  an  axiom,  yetafterw^ards  cawie 
to  doubt  it  with  a  sed  de  hoc  fucere— query  this !  If  it  bo 
true  in  politics,  it  is  not  so  in  common  sense  according  to 
the  proverbs  of  both  nations ;  for  the  honest  English  de- 
clares, that  *  Better  be  the  hecid  of  tho  yeomanry  than  the 
foi/of  the  gentry  ;'  while  ihe  subtile  Italian  nas  it,  <  £ 
me.qlio  ester  testa  di  iMccio,  che  coda  di  Storione  ,*'  better 
be  the  head  of  a  (like  than  the  tail  of  a  sturgeon.'  But 
before  we  quit  Sir  John,  let  us  hear  him  in  his  own  words, 
reasoning  with  that  fine  critical  tact,  which  he  undoubtedly 
possessed,  on  right  and  left  hands,  but  reasoning  with  inn- 
nite  modesty  as  well  as  genius.  Hear  this  sage  o(  punc' 
tillioSf  this  philosopher  of  courtesies. 

*  The  Axiom  before  delivered  by  the  Venetian  ambassa- 
dor was  judgedf  upon  diaoourae  I  had  with  aome  of  under' 
standings  to  be  of  value  in  a  distinct  company  ^  but  might 
be  otherwise  in  a  joint  assembly  P  And  then  Sir  John,  like 
a  philosophical  historian,  explores  some  ^eat  public  event 
— *  As  at  the  conclusion  of  tne  peace  at  Vervins  (the  only 
part  of  the  peace  he  cared  about,)  the  French  and  Span- 
ish meeting,  contended  for  precedence— who  shoula  sit 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  pope's  legate ;  an  expedient  was 
found,  of  sending  into  France  for  the  pope's  nttndo  resid- 
ing there,  who,  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  the  said  legata 
(the  legate  himself  sitting  at  the  table's  end,)  the  French 
ambassador  being  oflerecftho  choice  of  tho  next  place,  he 
took  that  at  the  legate's  left  hand,  leaving  the  second  at 
the  right  hand  to  the  Spanish,  who,  taking  it,  persuaded 
himseu  to  have  the  better  of  it ;  aeddehoe  qtutre.*  How 
modestly,  yet  how  shrewdly  insinuated ! 

So  much,  if  not  too  much,  of  the  Diary  of  a  Master  of 
the  Ceremonies ;  where  the  important  personals  strange- 
ly contrast  with  the  frivolity  and  foppery  of  their  actions. 

By  this  work  it  appears  that  all  foreign  aml^assadors 
were  entirely  entertained,  for  their  diet,  lodgings,  coaches, 
with  all  their  train,  at  the  cost  of  the  English  monarch,  and 
on  their  departure  received  customary  presents  of  consid- 
erable value ;  from  1000  to  6000  ounces  of  gilt  plate ;  and 
in  more  cases  than  one,  the  meanest  complaints  were 
made  by  the  ambassadors,  about  short  allowances.  That 
the  foreign  ambassadors  in  return  made  presents  to  the 
masters  of  the  ceremonies,  from  thirty  to  fitly  *  pieces,'  or 
in  plate  or  jewel ;  and  some  so  grudgingly,  that  Sir  John 
Finett  often  vents  his  indignation,  and  commemorates  tho 
indignity.  As  thus,— on  one  of  the  Spanish  ambassadors- 
extraordinary  waiting  at  Deal  for  three  davs,  Sir  John, 
*  expecting  the  wind  with  the  patienco  of  an  hungry  enter- 
tainment  from  a  eloac' handed  ambaasador,  as  his  preaenl  to 
me  at  his  parting  from  Dover  being  but  an  old  gilt  livery 
pot,  that  had  lost  his  fellow  not  worth  above  12  pounds, 
accompanied  with  two  pair  of  Spanish  gloves  to  make  it 
almost  13,  to  my  shame  and  his.*  Whenhe  left  this  scurvy 
ambassador-extraordinary  to  his  fate  aboard  the  ship,  ho 
exults  that  *  the  cross-winds  held  him  in  the  Downs  almost 
a  seven-night  before  they  would  blow  him  over.' 

From  this  mode  of  receiving  ambassadors,  two  incon- 
veniences resulted ;  their  perpetual  jars  of  pwictt2/to«,  and 
their  singular  intrigoea  to  obtain  precedence,  which  so 
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cumplclcy  narrsMed  the  patience  of  the  idom  padiic  soTr- 
reigo,  that  James  was  compelled  to  make  great  alteratioos 
in  bis  domestic  comforts,  aiid  was  perpetually  embroiled  in 
the  most  ridiculous  contests.  At  length  Charles  I  perceiv- 
ed the  ^reat  chaise  of  these  embassies,  ordinary  and 
extraordmary,  oOen  on  frifolous  pretences  ;  and  with  an 
empty  treasury,  and  an  uncomplyug  parliament,  he  grew 
less  anxious  for  such  ruinous  honours.*  Ho  gave  notice 
to  forei^  ambassadors,  that  he  should  not  any  more  *  de- 
fray their  diet,  nor  provide  coaches  for  them,  &c.'  *  This 
frugal  purpose'  cost  Sir  John  many  altercations,  who  seems 
to  view  it,  as  the  glory  of  the  British  monarch  being  on  the 
wane.  The  unsettled  state  of  Charles  was  appearing  in 
1636,  by  the  querulous  narrative  of  the  master  of  the  cer^ 
monies ;  the  etiauettes  of  the  court  were  disturbed  by  the 
erratic  course  ot  its  great  star ;  and  the  master  of  the  cere- 
monies was  reduced  to  keep  blank  letters  to  superscribe, 
and  address  to  any  nobleman  who  was  to  be  found,  from 
the  absence  of  the  great  officers  of  state.  On  this  occasion 
the  ambassador  of  the  Duke  of  Mantova,  who  had  long 
desired  his  parting  audience,  when  the  king  objected  to  the 
unfitness  of  the  place  he  was  then  in,  replied,  that  *  if  it 
were  under  a  tree,  it  should  be  to  him  as  a  palace.' 

Yet  although  we  smile  at  this  soience  ot  etiquette  and 
these  rigid  forms  of  ceremonv,  when  they  were  altogether 
discarded,  a  great  statesman  lamented  them,  and  found  the 
inconvenience  and  mischief  in  the  political  consequences 
which  followed  their  neglect.  Charies  II,  who  was  no 
admirer  of  these  regulated  formalin<ts  of  court-etiquette, 
seems  to  have  broken  up  the  i>omp  and  pride  of  the  former 
master  of  the  ceremonies  ;  and  the  grave  and  the  great 
chancellor  of  human  nature,  as  Warburton  calls  Clarendon, 
censured  and  felt  all  the  inconveniences  of  this  open  inter- 
course of  an  ambassador  with  the  king.  Thus  he  observ- 
ed in  the  case  of  the  Spanish  ambassador,  who,  he  writes, 
*  took  the  advantage  of  the  license  of  the  court,  where  no 
rules  of  formalities  were  yet  established  (and  to  which  the 
king  himself  was  not  enough  eoclined)  but  all  doors  open 
to  all  persons ;  which  the  ambassador  finding,  he  made 
himself  a  domestic,  came  to  the  king  at  all  hours,  and 
spake  to  him  when,  and  as  long  as  he  woukl  without  any 
ceremony,  or  denring  an  audience  according  to  the  old  cu»' 
iom;  but  came  into  the  bed-chamber  while  the  king  was 
dressing  himself,  and  mingled  in  all  discourses  with  the 
same  freedom  he  would  use  in  hb  own.  And  from  this 
never  heard-of  license,  introduced  by  the  French  and  th*; 
Spaniard  al  this  lime  without  any  disltke  in  the  king^  though 
not  permitted  in  any  court  in  CkriMttndom^  many  incon- 
veniences and  mischiefs  broke  in,  which  could  never  after 
be  shut  out.'* 

MOBAL,   HISTORICAL,  A!fD  CRITICAL. 


DIARI 

We  convene  with  the  absent  by  letters,  and  with  our- 
selves \ty  diaries ;  but  vanity  b  more  gratified  by  dedica- 
ting its  time  to  the  little  labours  which  have  a  chance  of 
immediate  notice  and  may  circulate  from  hand  to  hand, 
than  by  the  honester  pages  of  a  volume  reserved  only  for 
solitary  contemplation;  or  lobe  a  future  relic  of  ourselves, 
when  we  shall  no  more  hear  of  ourselves. 

Marcus  Antoninus's  celebrated  work  entitled  7*ci>r  (ir  ivO' 
Tor  Of  Ae  Oungt  which  oonoem  Ustse//*,  would  be  a  good 
definition  of  the  use  and  purpose  of  a  diary.  Shaftes- 
bury calls  a  diary,  '  A  Faultbook,'  intended  lor  selT-cor- 
rection ;  and  a  Colonel  Hardwood  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
I  kept  adtary,  which,  in  the  spirit  of  the  times,  he  entitled 
■  Slips,  Infirmities,  and  Passages  of  providence.'  Such  a 
diary  is  a  moral  instrument,  shouki  the  writer  exercise 


*  Charles  I,  had,  however  adopted  them,  and  lone  preserved 
tne  staielineMi  of  his  court  with  foreii^  powers,  as  ajipears  by 
ibesc  extracts  frnm  manuscript  letters  ofihe  lime : 

Mr.  Mead  writer  to  Sir  M.  Stuterillo,  July  2d,  1629.  *  His 
majesty  was  wont  to  answer  the  French  ambassador  in  his  own 
language ;  now  he  speaks  in  Ensluh,  and  by  an  interpreter. 
And  so  doch  Sir  Thomas  Edmomfes  to  the  French  kincr,  con- 
trary  to  the  ancient  custom  :  so  that  aliho*  of  late  we  hare  not 
equalled  them  in  arms,  yet  now  wc  shall  equal  them  in  cere- 
monise* 

OcL  31,  1625. 

'  This  day  fortnight  the  StateV  ambassador  enin?  to  vtVit  my 
lord  treasurer  alKuit  some  bussitip^s.  whereas  h\*  Itinlship  was 
worn  always  to  brine  ilicm  but  to  tlie  fair's  ht^ad,  he  then,  aP> 
ter  a  great  deal  cf  courteous  re>i>tanoe  on  the  ambassador's 
part,  aucmle<l  him  ihroiish  the  hall  nnd  couri.yanl,  even  to 
the  verv  boot  of  h's  roach.'    Slt-ane  MSS.  4178 

t  Clajrendon's  Life.  vol.  II,  p.  !eo. 


it  on  himself  and  on  all  around  him.    Men 

folios  concerning  themselves ;  and  it  aooo 

ed,  as  proved  by  many  that  I  have  exaouned 

script,  that  often  writing  in  retirement  they  would  wriu 

when  they  bad  nothing  to  write. 

Diaries  must  be  out  of  date  in  a  lounging  age;  altlio«ch 
I  have  myself  known  several  who  have  continued  Ibe 
practise  with  pleasure  and  utiluy.    One  of  our  okl  wmess 
quaintlv  observes,  that  *  the  andenta  used  to  lake  their 
stomaco-pill  of  selAeaamination  every  night, 
little  books,  or  tablets,  which  they  tii^  at  their 
which  they  kept  a  memorial  of  what  they  did,  againat  ifaear 
night-reckoning.'     We  know  that  Titus,  the  ddigte  of 
mankind  as  he  has  been  called,  kept  a  diary  of  all  bk 
actions,  and  vriien  at  night  he  found  ii^oa  eiawmation  that 
he  had  performed  nothing  menofmble,  he  would  esdaia, 
*  Amid  !  diem  perdidimua  P  Friends !  we  have  lost  a  day ! 
Among  our  own  countrymen,  in  times  more  bnniraMe 
for  a  concentrated  mind  than  in  this  age  of  scattered  thoiwfats 
and  of  the  fragments  of  genius,  the  custom  long  prevaifod ; 
and  we  their  posterity  are  still  reaping  the  benefit  of  their 
lonely  hours,  and  diurnal  records.    It  b  alwavs  pleMBg 
to  recollect  the  name  of  Alfred,  and  we  havecieeply  to  re- 
gret the  loss  of  a  manuel  which  thb  mooarch,  so  strict  a 
manager  of  hb  time,  yet  foimd  leisure  to  pursue ;  it  would 
have  mterested  us  more  even  than  hb  translatioiia,  which 
have  come  down  to  as.    Alfred  carried  in  hb  boeon  me- 
morandum leaves,  in  which  he  made  collections  from  hb 
studies,  and  took  so  much  pleasure  in  the  frequent  exami- 
nation of  thb  journal,  that  he  called  it  hb  hand-hook^  bew 
cause,  says  Spelman,  day  and  night  he  ever  had  it  in  hand 
with  him.    Tnb  manual,  as  ray  learned  friend  Mr  Turner, 
in  his  elaborate  and  phikMophical  Life  of  Alfired,  has  shown 
by  some  curious  extracts  firom  Malmsbury,  was  the  repos»- 
tory  of  hb  own  occasional  Uterary  reflections.    An  asso- 
ciation of  ideas  connects  two  other  of  our  illustrious  piintes 
with  Alfred. 

Prince  Henry,  the  son  of  James  I,  our  English  Marcel- 
us,  who  was  wept  by  all  the  Muses,  and  moomed  by  aJl 
the  brave  in  Britam,  devoted  a  great  portion  of  hb  time  to 
literary  intercourse ;  and  the  finest  geniuses  of  the  ace 
addressed  their  works  to  him,  and  wrote  several  al  tSe 
princes's  suggestion :  Dallington,  in  the  preface  of  hb 
curious  *  Aphorisms,  Civil  sind  MiUlare,'  has 

Prince  Henry's  domestic  Itfe  :  *  Myself,'  says  he,  ■  the 

ablest  of  many  in  that  academy,  for  so  was  hb  family,  had 
this  eepedal  employment  far  Ma  proper  use,  which  he  pleas- 
ed favourably  to  entertain,  and  o^efi  to  read  oecr. 

The  diary  of  Edward  V I,  written  with  hb  own  hand, 
conveys  a  notion  of  that  precocity  of  intellect,  in  that  early 
educated  prince,  which  would  not  suffer  hb  infirm  beahn 
to  relax  in  hb  royal  duties.  Thb  prince  was  solemnly 
struck  with  the  feeting  that  he  was  not  seated  on  a 
throne  to  be  a  trifler  or  a  sensualbt ;  and  thb  simplicity 
of  mind  b  very  remarkable  in  the  Mitiies  of  hb  diary ; 
where  on  one  occasion,  to  remind  himself  of  the  causes 
of  his  secret  proffer  of  friendship  to  aid  the  Emperor  «f 
Germany  with  men  against  the  Turk,  and  to  keep  it  at 
present  secret  from  the  French  court,  the 
arch  inserts,  *  thb  was  done  on  intent  to  get 
The  reasonings  be  in  my  desk.'  So  zealous  was  be  to 
have  before  him  a  state  of  public  affairs,  that  often  in  the 
middle  of  the  month  he  recalb  to  mind  passages  which  he 
had  omitted  in  the  beginning :  what  was  done  everrday 
of  moment,  he  retired  into  hb  study  to  set  down.  £vea 
James  II  wrote  with  hb  own  hand  the  daily  oocmrrenesa 
of  hb  times,  hb  reflections  and  conjedma;  and  be- 
queathed us  better  materiab  fi)r  history  than  *  perhaps  any 
sovercigTi  prince  has  lefl  behind  him.'  Adversity  had 
schooled  him  into  reflection,  and  softened  into  humamtr  a 
spirit  of  bigotry ;  and  it  b  something  in  hb  favour,  iMt 
after  hb  abdication  he  collected  hb  thoughts,  an)  noitified 
himself  by  the  penance  of  a  diary.  Could  a  Clive  or  a 
Cromwell  have  composed  one?  Neither  of  these  bma 
could  suffer  solitude  and  darkness ;  they  started  at  their 
casual  recoUectitms  !•— what  would  they  have  dooe,  had 
memory  marshalled  their  crimes,  and  arranged  them  in  the 
terrors  of  chronology  9 

When  the  national  character  retained  more  originality 
and  individuality  than  our  monotonous  habits  now  admit, 
our  later  ancestors  displayed  a  love  of  application,  whicb 
was  a  source  tX  happiness,  quite  lost  to  i».  Till  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century,  they  were  as  great  ectmomistB  of 
their  time,  as  of  their  estates ;  and  lile  with  them  was  not 
one  hurried,  yet  tedious  festival.     Living  more 
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leputitmi,  thej  were  tbmwfbM  more  ori- 

giati  IB  their  prejudjoet,  thw  prindplM,  mod  in  the  eoo- 

Mitalion  of  dieir  niads.    They  reeided  more  on  their  ee- 

tatae,aiMi  the  OMCro^polii  was  uiuaUy  rengned  to  the  men 

oT  trade  in  their  royal  Exdiange,  and  the  preferment 

hmrtcra  among  the  back-etaire  at  WhitehaU.    Lord  Cla- 

rcndott  tella  us  in  hia  *  Life'  that  bis  grand4ather  in  James 

the  First's  time  had  neter  been  in  London  after  the  death 

of  filnaheth,  though  he  lired  thirty  years  afterwards ;  and 

his  wife,  to  whom  he  had  been  married  forty  years,  had 

never  once  Tisited  the  metropolis.    On  this  fi^  he  makes 

a  curioas  ohsenration ;  *  The  wisdom  and  frugahty  of  that 

time  being  audi,  that  few  gentlemen  made  journeys  to 

Lsndon,  or  any  other  expensive  joomey,  but  upon  impofw 

tant  bnnness,  and  their  wives  never ;  by  which  providence 

they  enjoyed  and  improved  their  estates  in  the  country, 

and  kept  good  boeoituity  in  their  house,  brought  up  their 

chiidreo  well,  ana  were  beloved   by  their  neighbours.' 

This  will  appear  a  very  coarse  hiMnespun  happiness^  and 

thsse  nmst  seem  very  gross  virtues  to  our  artificial  feelings ; 

yet  this  assuredly  created  a  national  character ;  made  a 

patriot  of  every  country  gentleman ;  and,  finally,  produced 

m  tlw  emi  wars  some  of  the  most  sublime  and  original 

chuacters  that  ever  acted  a  great  part  on  the  theatre  of 

hmnanlife. 

This  was  the  age  of  Diaries !  The  head  of  almost  every 
feauly  fonned  one.  Ridiculous  people  may  have  written 
fidicttlonB  diaries,  as  Elias  Ashmole's ;  but  many  of  our 
greatest  characters  in  public  life  have  left  such  monuments 
of  their  diomal  labours. 

These  diaries  were  a  substitute  to  every  thinking  man 
fer  our  newspapers,  magazines,  and  annual  registers ;  but 
thsse  who  imagine  that  the$$  are  a  substitute  for  the  scenic 
cal  and  dramatic  life  of  the  diary  of  a  man  of  genius,  like 
Swift  who  wrote  one,  or  even  m  a  sensible  observer,  who 
lived  amidst  the  scenes  he  describes,  only  show  that  they 
are  better  acquainted  with  the  mere  ephemeral  mid  equt- 
soeal  labours. 

There  is  a  curious  passage  in  a  letter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Bodley,  recommending  to  Sir  Francis  BB4X>n,  then  a  voong 
man  on  bin  travels,  the  mode  by  which  he  should  make  his 
life  *  profitable  to  his  country  and  hw  friends.'  His  ezpres- 
sioas  are  remaikable.  *  Let  all  these  riches  be  treasured 
op,  not  only  in  your  memory,  where  time  may  lessen  your 
■todi,  but  rather  in  good  wiitmgt  and  booka  of  aeoount, 
which  will  keep  them  safe  for  vour  use  hereailer.'  By 
these  good  wriimgo  and  book§  ofaeeowUy  he  describes  the 
diaries  of  a  student  and  an  observer ;  these  *  good  writings' 
wiQ  preserve  what  wear  out  in  the  memory,  and  these 
(  books  of  account'  render  to  a  man  an  account  of  himself 
to  himself. 

It  was  this  solitary  reflection  and  industry  which  assur- 
edly contributed  so  largely  to  form  the  gisantic  minds  of 
the  Seldons,  the  Camdens,  the  Cokes,  and  others  of  that 
ngorous  age  of  ^nius.  When  Gdce  fell  into  dtigrace, 
sod  retired  mU>  private  life,  the  discarded  statesman  did 
not  pule  himself  into  a  lethargy,  but  on  the  contrary  seem- 
ed almost  to  rejoice  that  an  opportunity  was  at  length 
horded  faim  of  mdolging  in  studies  more  omgenial  to  nis 
feelings.  Then  he  foimd  leisure  not  only  to  revise  his 
fermer  writings,  which  were  thirty  volumes  written  with 
luii  own  band,  but  what  most  pleased  him,  be  was  enabled 
to  write  a  manual,  which  he  called  Vad§  Mtcum,  and  which 
contained  a  retrospective  view  of  his  life,  since  he  noted  in 
that  volume  the  most  remarkable  occurrences  which  had 
happened  to  biro.  It  is  not  probable  that  such  ana.  coukl 
have  been  destroyed  but  by  accident ;  and  it  might,  per- 
haps, yet  be  recovered. 

■The  interest  of  the  pubhe  waa  the  business  of  Camden's 
life,'  observes  Bishop  Gibson ;  and,  indeed,  this  was  the 
duuracter  of  the  men  of  that  lige.  Camden  kept  a  diary 
of  all  occurrences  in  the  reign  of  James  I ;  not  that  at  his 
advanced  age,  and  with  his  infirm  health,  he  could  ever 
imagine  that  he  should  make  use  of  these  materials :  but 
heZd  this,  inspired  by  the  love  of  truth,  and  of  that  labour 
which  delights  in  preparing  its  materials  for  posterity. 
Bishop  Gibson  hae  made  an  hnportant  observation  on  the 
nature  of  such  a  diary,  which  cannot  be  too  often  repeated 
to  those  who  have  the  opportumties  of  forming  one ;  and 
fer  them  I  transcribe  it.  <  Were  this  practiseaby  persons 
dT  Isvning  and  curtosi|hr|  who  have  the  opportunities  of 
soemg  into  the  public  aflairs  of  a  kingdom,  toe  short  hints 
and  strictures  of  thia  kind  would  often  set  things  in  a  truer 
Igbt  than  regular  hittories.' 
A  atudent  of  this  clan  was  Sir  Symonds  lyEwes,  an 
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independent  country  gentleman,  to  whose  zeal  we  owe  tha 
valuable  joumab  of  parliament  in  Etizabeth's  reign,  and 
who  has  left  in  manuscript  a  voluminous  diary,  from 
which  may  be  drawn  some  curious  maitere.  In  the  preface 
to  his  journals,  he  has  presented  a  noble  picture^  of  hia 
literary  reveries,  and  the  intended  productions  of  his  pea. 
They  will  animate  the  youthful  student,  and  show  tha 
active  genius  of  the  gentlemen  of  that  day ;  the  present 
diarist  observes,  *  Haring  now  finished  tnese  volumes^ 
I  have  already  entered  upon  other  and  greater  labours, 
conceiving  myself  not  to  be  bom  for  myself  alone,' 


*  (^ul  vivat  s8>i  solus,  homo  nsqoit  esse  beslus, 
Malo  mori,  nam  sic  vivere  nolo  mlhL* 

He  then  gives  a  list  of  his  intended  historical  works,  and 
adds  *  These  I  have  proposed  to  myself  to  labour  ia,  be- 
sides diverse  others,  smaller  works :  like  him  that  shoots  al 
the  sun,  not  in  hopes  to  reach  it,  but  to  shoot  as  hi^  as 
possibly  bis  strength,  art,  or  skill,  will  permit.  So  though 
I  know  it  impossible  to  finish  all  these  during  my  short  and 
uncertain  Ute,  having  already  entered  into  the  thirtieth 
year  of  mv  age,  and  having  many  unavoidable  cares  ofaa 
estate  and  family,  yet  if  i  can  nnish  a  little  in  each  kind, 
it  may  hereafter  stir  up  some  able  judges  to  add  an  end  lo 
the  whole : 

*  81c  mihl  oontingat  vivere,  sicque  moil.* 
Richard  Baxter,  whose  fecility  and  diligence,  it  is  laid, 
produced  one  hundred  and  forty-five  distinct  vrorks,  wrote, 
ne  himself  aays,  <  in  the  crowd  of  all  my  other  employ* 
ments.'  Assuredly  the  one  which  may  excite  astontw* 
ment  is  his  voluminous  auto-bbgrapby,  forming  a  foUo  d 
more  than  seven  hundred  dosely-printed  pages ;  a  history 
which  takes  a  consklerable  compass,  from  l61fi  to  1948 ; 
whose  writer  pnes  into  the  very  seed  of  events,  and  whose 
personal  knowledge  of  the  leading  actors  of  his  times  throwa 
a  perpetual  interest  over  his  lei^hened  pages.  Tet  this 
was  not  written  with  a  riew  of  publication  by  himself;  ho 
still  continued  this  work,  till  time  and  strength  wore  out 
the  hand  that  could  no  longer  hokl  the  pen.  and  left  it  to  the 
jodraient  of  others,  whether  it  shouki  be  given  to  Ihs 
world. 

These  were  private  persons.  It  nuiy  excite  our  sur- 
prise to  discover  that  our  statesmen,  and  others  engaged 
m  active  public  life,  occu|ned  themselves  with  the  same 
habitual  attention  to  what  was  passing  around  them  in  the 
form  of  diaries,  or  their  own  memdrs,  <Nr  in  forming  eo^ 
lections  for  future  times,  with  no  possible  view  but  for  pos* 
thumous  utility.  They  seem  to  nave  been  inspired  by  the 
most  genuine  passion  of  patriotitm,  and  an  awful  love  of 
posterity.  What  motive  less  powerful  could  induce  many 
noMemen  and  gentlemen  to  transcribe  volumes ;  to  trans* 
mit  to  posterity  authentic  narratives,  whidi  would  notevea 
admit  of  contemporary  notice ;  either  because  the  facts 
were  then  well  known  to  all,  or  of  so  secret  a  nature  aa  to 
render  them  dangerous  to  be  communicated  to  their  owa 
times.  They  sought  neither  fame  nor  interest ;  for  many 
cdlections  or  this  nature  have  come  down  to  us  without 
even  the  names  of  the  scribes,  which  have  been  usuaUv 
discovered  by  acddental  circumstances.  It  may  be  sai<^ 
that  this  toil  was  the  pleasure  of  klle  men :— the  idlers  then 
were  of  a  distinct  race  from  our  own.  There  is  scarcelv 
a  person  of  repotation  among  them,  who  baa  not  left  suca 
laoorious  recwds  of  himself.  I  intend  drawing  up  a  list 
of  such  diaries  and  memoirs ;  which  derive  their  impoi^ 
tance  from  the  diarists  themselves.  Even  the  women  qf 
this  time  partook  of  the  same  tlM>ughtful  dispodtions.  It 
appears  that  the  Duchess  of  York,  wife  of  James  II,  anq 
the  daufihter  of  Clarendon  drew  up  a  narrative  of  his  life  t 
the  celeorated  Duchess  of  Newcastle  has  formed  a  digni- 
fied bio^phv  of  her  husband :  Lady  Fanshaw's  Memoiis 
are  partially  \nown  by  some  curious  extracts ;  and--recent- 
ly  Mrs  Hutchinson's  Memoirs  of  her  Cdonel  delisted 
every  curious  reader. 

Whitelocke's  *  Memorials'  is  a  diary  fuQ  of  importuit 
public  matters ;  and  the  noble  editor,  the  Eari  of  AngleacA, 
observes,  that  *  our  author  not  only  served  the  state,  ia 
severd  stations,  both  at  home  and  in  foreign  countries,  SMl 
likewue  conversed  with  books,  and  made  himself  a  larga 
(HTovidon  from  his  studies  and  contemplation,  Uke  that 
noUe  Roman  Fortius  Cato,  as  described  by  Nepos.  Hs 
was  all  dong  so  much  in  business,  one  would  not  imagias 
he  ever  had  leisure  for  books ;  yet,  who  oonsideni  Us  stu- 
dies might  bdieve  he  had  been  always  shut  up  with  hn 
friend  Selden,  and  the  dust  of  actum  never  fallen  oq  his 
gown.'  When  Whitdocke  was  sent  on  aa  embassy  to  Swe- 
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den,  be  journalired  it ;  it  amounts  to  two  bulky  quartoe,  ex- 
tremely curious.  He  bas  even  left  us  a  histoiy  m  England. 
Yet  all  a  not  told  of  Wbitelocke ;  and  we  have  deeply 
to  regret  the  loss,  or  at  least  the  concealment,  of  a  wore 
addressed  to  bis  family,  which  apparently  would  be  still 
more  interesting;,  as  exhibiting  his  domestic  habits  and 
feelines ;  and  affording  a  model  for  those  in  public  life, 
who  bad  the  spirit  to  imitate  such  greatness  of  mind,  of 
which  we  have  not  manr  examplcts.     Wbitelocke  bad 
drawn  up  a  great  work,  which  he  entitled  *  RemenUiTwicta 
if  the  Labottn  of  IVIutdocke  in  the  Awudea  of  hie  Xi/e, 
Jor  the  Jtutntetum  of  hie  Children*     To  Dr  Morton,  the 
editor  of  Whitelocke's '  Journal  of  the  Swedish  Embauy,* 
we  owe  the  notice  of  this  work,  and  I  shall  transcribe  nis 
dignified  feelings  in  regretting  the  want  of  these  less. 
<  Such  a  work,  and  by  such  a  father,  is  become  the  inheri- 
tance of  eveiy  child,  whose  abilities  and  station  in  life  nmy 
at  any  time  hereafter  call  upon  him  to  deliberate  for  his 
country — and  for  bis  family  and  perscm,  as  parts  of  the 
great  whole ;   and  I  confess  rojrself  to  be  one  of  those 
iHio  lament  the  suppression  of  that  branch  of  the  Annalee 
which  relates  to  the  author  himself  in  his  privaie  capacity  f 
they  would  have  afforded  great  pleasure,  as  well  as  in- 
Btroction,  to  the  worid  in  their  entire  form.     The  first 
volume,  containing  the  first  twenty  years  of  bis  life,  may 
one  day  see  the  light ;  but  the  greatest  part  has  hitherto 
escaped  my  inquiries.'    This  is  all  we  know  of  a  work  of 
equal  moral  and  philosophical  curiosity.    The  preface, 
however,  to  these  *  Remembrances'  has  been  fortunately 
preserved,  and  it  is  an  extraordinary  production.    In  this 
It  appears  that  Wbitelocke  himself  owed  the  first  idea  of 
lus  own  work  to  one  left  by  his  father,  which  existed  in  the 
family,  and  to  which  ho  repeatedly  refers  his  children.  He 
says,  '  The  memory  and  worth  of  your  deceased  grand- 
fatner  deserves  all  honour  and  imitation,  both  from  you  and 
me ;  his  Libeb  Famelicxts,  his  own  story,  written  by 
himself,  wiU  be  left  to  yoUf  and  was  an  encouragement  and 
precedent  to  this  larger  work.'    Here  b  a  family  picture 
quite  new  to  us ;  the  heads  of  the  house  are  its  historians, 
and  these  records  of  the  heart  were  animated  by  examfdes 
and  precept,  drawn  from  their  own  bosoms;    and  as 
Wbitelocke  feelingly  expresses  it,  <  all  is  recommended  to 
the  perusal,  and  intenaed  for  the  instruction  of  my  own 
bouse,  and  almost  in  every  page  you  will  find  a  dedication 
to  you,  my  dear  children.'^ 

The  habit  of  laborious  studies,  and  a  zealous  attention 
to  the  history  of  his  own  times,  produced  the  Register  and 
Chronicle  of  Bishop  Kennett,  *  containing  matters  of  fact, 
delivered  in  the  words  of  tlw  most  authentic  papers  and 
records,  all  daily  entered  and  commented  on :'  it  includes 
an  account  of  all  pamphlets  as  they  appeared.  This  his- 
tory, more  valuable  to  us  than  to  bis  own  contemporaries, 
occupieo  two  large  folios ;  of  which  only  one  has  been 
printed,  a  zealous  labour,  which  could  only  have  been 
carried  on  from  a  motive  of  pure  patriotism.  It  is,  how- 
ever, but  a  small  part  of  the  dilieence  of  the  buliop,  since 
hb  own  manuscripts  form  a  small  library  of  themselves. 

The  malignant  vengeance  of  Prjmne  in  exposing  the 
diary  of  LaiM  to  the  public  eye  lost  all  its  purpose,  for 
nothing  appeared  more  favourable  to  Laud  than  this  expo> 
sition  of  nis  private  diary.  We  forget  the  harshness  in 
the  peraooal  manners  of  Laud  himself,  and  sympathize 
even  with  hb  errors,  when  we  turn  over  the  simple  leaves 
of  this  diary,  which  obviously  was  not  intended  for  any  pur- 
pose but  for  hb  own  private  eye  and  collected  meditations. 
Therr  hb  whole  heart  is  laid  open ;  hb  errors  are  not  con- 
cealed ,  and  the  purity  nf  his  intentions  is  establbhed .  Laud, 
who  had  loo  haughtily  blended  the  prime  minister  with  the 
archbishop,  still,  from  conscientious  motives,  in  the  hurry 
of  public  duties,  and  in  the  pomp  of  public  honours,  crmld 
steal  aside  into  solitude,  to  account  to  God  and  himself  for 
every  day,  and  '  the  evil  thereof.' 

The  diary  of  Henry  Earl  of  Clarendon,  who  uiherited 
the  industry  of  his  father,  has  partly  escaped  destruction ; 
it  presents  us  with  a  picture  ot  the  manners  of  the  age ; 
firom  whence,  says  Bishop  Douglas,  we  may  learn  that  at 
flie  ckwe  of  the  last  century,  a  man  of  the  first  quality 
made  it  hb  constant  practice  to  pass  his  time  without  sha- 
king hb  arm  at  a  gaming  table,  aasodating  with  jockies  at 
Newmarket,  or  murdering  time  by  a  constant  round  of 
^iUdy  dissipation,  if  not  <m  criminal  indulgence.  Diaries 
were  not  uncommon  in  the  Ust  age :  Lord  Anglesey,  who 
made  so  great  a  figure  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  left  one 
behind  hmi;  and  one  said  to  have  been  written  by  the 
Doke  of  Shrewsbury  still  exbts. 


But  the  most  admirable  example  b  Loid  Clareiidmi'0 
HUtory  of  hb  own  *  Life,'  or  rather  of  the  court,  and 
every  event  and  person  passing  before  him.  In  thb  moving 
scene  be  copies  nature  with  fireedora,  and  has  exquiaiteij 
touched  the  individual  character.  There  that  great  states- 
man opens  the  most  concealed  transactioos,  and  traoea 
the  views  of  the  most  opposite  di^Kmtioiis ;  and  thoo^ 
engaged,  when  in  exile^  in  fiirtbering  the  royal  interoourae 
with  the  loyalists,  and  when,  on  the  restoratioo,  coodnet- 
ing  the  dimcult  affairs  of  a  great  nation,  a  careleaa  mo- 
narch, and  a  dissipated  coivt,  yet  beaidea  bb  immortal 
bbtory  of  the  civil  wars,  *  the  diancellor  of  human  nature* 
passed  hb  life  in  habitual  reflection,  and  hb  pen  in  daily 
emplojrment.  Soch  was  the  admirable  induMry  of  our 
later  ancestors;  their  diaries  and  their  memoirs  are  its 
monuments! 

James  II  b  an  illuatrioos  instance  of  the  admirable  i»* 
dustry  of  our  ancestors.  With  hb  own  band  thb  prioes 
wrote  down  the  chief  occurrences  of  hb  times,  and  oAeB 
hb  instant  reflections  and  conjectures.  Perhaps  no  sove* 
reign  prince,  said  Macpheraoo,  has  been  known  to  have 
left  benind  him  better  materiab  for  history.  We  at  length 
possess  a  considerable  portion  of  hb  diary,  which  b  chat 
of  a  man  of  business  and  of  honest  intentions,  oootaininK 
many  remarkable  facts  which  had  otherwise  escaped  firom 
our  hbtorians. 

The  literary  man  has  formed  diaries  poreljr  of  hb  stn- 
dies,  and  the  practice  may  be  cMhedjaumaliang  the  muML 
in  a  summary  of  studies,  and  a  regbter  of  loose  hints  and 
«6oxxos,  that  sometimes  happily  occur ;  and  tike  Rtngel- 
bergius,  thai  enthusiast  for  study,  whose  ammated  eimor* 
tations  to  young  students  have  been  aptly  compared  to  tba 
sound  of  a  trunpet  in  the  field  of  battle,  marked  down 
every  night,  before  gmng  to  sleep,  what  had  been  done 
during  the  studious  day.  Of  thb  class  of  diaries,  Gibbea 
has  given  us  an  iilustnous  model ;  and  there  is  an  unpid^ 
lished  ()uarto  of  the  late  Barr6  Roberts,  a  young  student 
of  genius,  devoted  to  curious  researches,  which  deserves 
to  meet  the  public  eye.  I  should  like  to  see  a  little  hook 
published  with  this  title,  *  Otium  delitioeian  m  9110 
vel  in  aetianei  vel  m  /ecfjone,  vef  m  vieiene  ad  smgnlos 
Anni  1629  obaervata  repreeentaniur.''  Thb  writer 
German,  who  boldly  puUbbed  for  the  course  of  one  year, 
whatever  he  read  or  had  seen  everyday  in  that  year.  Am 
an  experiment,  if  honestly  performed,  this  might  be 
nous  to  the  philoeophical  obeerver;  but  to  wnte 
every  thing,  may  end  in  something  like  nothing. 

A  great  poetical  contemporary  of  our  own  country  does 
not  think  that  even  dkexji s  shouki  pass  away  unnoted ; 
and  be  calb  thb  regbter,  hb  Noetwmale,  Hb  dreams  are 
assuredly  poetical ;  as  Laud*s,  who  journalized  hb,  seem 
to  have  b^n  made  up  of  the  affairs  of  state  and  religioo ; 
the  personages  are  his  patrons,  his  enemies,  and  others , 
his  dreams  are  scenical  and  dramatic.  Works  of  thb 
nature  are  not  designed  for  the  public  eye ;  they  are  dt^ 
mcstic  annab,  to  be  guarded  in  tne  little  archives  of  a  &- 
miiy ;  they  are  offerings  cast  before  our  Lares. 

Fleashig.  when  youth  b  long  exfMred,  to  trace 
The  forms  our  pencil  or  our  pen  designed  ; 
Such  was  our  youthful  air,  and  shape  and  face. 
Such  the  soft  image  of  our  youthful  mind. 

Shkhstor. 

ucbivsskb  op  thc  phx8s. 

In  the  historr  of  literature,  and  perhaps  in  that  of  the 
human  mind,  tne  mstitution  of  the  Licensers  of  the  Press, 
and  Censors  of  Books,  was  a  bold  invention,  designed  to 
coun!eract  that  of  the  Press  itself;  and  even  to  convert  thb 
newly  discovered  instrument  of  human  freedom  into  one 
which  might  serve  to  perpetuate  that  system  of  passivs 
obedience,  which  bad  so  long  enabled  modem  Rome  to 
dictate  her  laws  to  the  universe.  It  was  thought  possibis 
in  the  sitbtilty  of  Italian  Aeluxia  and  Spanish  inooadhism, 
to  place  a  sentinel  on  the  very  thoughts,  as  wdl  as  on  ths 
persons  of  authors;  and  in  extreme  cases,  that  ^*fn¥w 
mi^ht  be  condemned  to  the  flames,  as  well  as  heretics. 

Of  tbb  institution,  the  beginnings  are  obscure,  for  it  ori- 
ginated in  caution  and  fear ;  but  as  the  work  betrays  ths 
workman,  and  the  national  physiognomy  the  native,  it  b 
evident  that  so  inquisitorial  an  act  could  only  have  origi- 
nated in  the  hiqubition  itself.**    Feeble  or  partial  attempts 

*  Dr.  C.  Symmons  bas  denounced  Siztus  IV,  as  <  ibe  llrsi 
who  placed  the  prera  under  the  control  of  a  sute-inqubftor.* 
Life  of  Milton,  p.  214.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  hb  autbority 
but  as  Siztus  Iv,  died  as  early  as  1484, 1  suspect  thb  writer 
meant  Siztus  V,  who  was  busy  enough  with  thb  ofBce.    Mil- 
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night  preyioosly  have  existed,  for  we  learn  that  the  monki 
had  a  part  of  their  libraries  caUed  the  mfgrnot  which  was 
not  the  part  which  they  least  visited,  for  it  contained,  or 
hid,  all  the  prohibitedT  books  which  they  could  smuggle 
into  it.    But  this  inquisitorial  power  assumed  its  most 
fonmdable  shape  in  the  council  of  Trent,  when  some 
gloomy  spirits  from  Rome  and  Madrid,  where  they  are 
still  governing,  foresaw  the  revolution  of  this  new  age  of 
books.    The  triple-crowned  pontiff  had  in  vain  rolled  the 
thunders  of  the  v  actican,  to  strike  out  of  the  hands  of  all 
men  the  volumes  of  WickUfie,  of  Huss,  and  of  Luther, 
and  even  menaced  their  eager  readers  with  death.    At 
this  council  Pius  IV  was  presented  with  a  catalogue  of 
books  of  which  thev  denounced  that  the  perusal  ought  to 
be  forbidden :  his  duU  not  only  confirmed  this  list  of  the 
condemned,  but  added  rules  how  books  should  be  judged.* 
Subsequent  pq>es  enlarged  these  catalogues,  and  added 
to  the  rules,  as  the  monstrous  novelties  started  up.    In- 
quisitors of  books  were  appointed ;  at  Rome  they  consisted 
of  certain  cardinals  and  *  the  roaster  of  the  holy  palace ;' 
and  literary  inquisitors  were  elected  at  Madrid,  at  Lubon, 
at  Na(des,  and  for  the  Low  Countries ;  they  were  watch- 
ui^  the  ubiquity  of  the  human  mind.    These  catalogues 
oTprohibited  books  were  called  Indexes ;  and  at  Rome  a 
body  of  theso  literary  despots  are  still  called  ^  the  Congre- 

Sauon  of  the  Index.'  Tlie  simple  Index  is  a  list  of  con- 
emned  books  never  to  bo  opened ;  but  the  Expurgatory 
Index  indicates  those  only  prohibited  till  they  have  under- 
gone a  purification.  No  book  was  to  be  aUowed  on  any 
subject,  or  in  any  language,  which  contained  a  single  posi- 
tion, an  ambiguous  sentence,  even  a  word,  which  in  the 
most  distant  sense,  could  be  construed  opposite  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  supreme  authority  of  this  council  of  Trent ; 
where  it  seems  to  have  been  enacted,  that  all  men.  literate 
and  illiterate,  prince  and  peasant,  the  Italian,  the  Spa^ 
niard,  and  the  Netherlander  should  take  the  mint-stamp 
of  their  thoughts  from  the  coimcil  of  Trent,  and  millions 
of  souls  be  struck  off  at  one  blow,  out  of  the  same  used 
mould. 

The  sages  who  compiled  these  Indexes,  indeed,  long 
had  reason  to  imagine  that  passive  obedience  was  attached 
to  the  human  character ;  and  therefore  they  considered, 
that  the  publications  of  their  ad  -or^aries  required  no  other 
notice,  than  a  convenient  insertion  in  their  Indexes.  But 
the  heretics  diligently  reprinted  them  with  ample  prefaces 
and  useful  annotations ;  Dr  James,  of  Oxford,  republished 
an  Index  with  due  aniniadversions.  The  parties  made  an 
opposite  use  of  them ;  while  the  catholic  crossed  himself 
at  every  title,  the  heretic  would  purchase  no  book  which 
had  not  been  indexed.  One  of  their  portions  exposed  a 
list  of  those  authors  whose  heads  wore  condemned  as  well 
as  tlieir  books ;  it  was  a  catalogue  of  men  of  genius. 

The  results  of  these  Indexes  were  somewhat  curious. 
As  they  were  formed  in  different  countries,  the  opinions 
were  often  diametricaUy  opposite  to  each  other.  The 
learned  Arias  Mcmtanus,  who  was  a  chief  inquisitor  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  concerned  in  the  Antwerp  Index, 
lived  to  see  his  own  works  placed  in  the  Roman  Index ; 
while  the  inquisitor  of  Naples  was  so  displeased  with  the 
Spanish  Index,  that  he  persisted  to  assert,  that  it  had  never 
been  printed  at  Madrid  !  Men  who  began  by  insisting 
that  all  the  woHd  should  not  differ  from  their'  opinions, 
ended  bv  not  agreeing  with  themselves.  A  civil  war  raged 
among  tne  Index-makers  :  and  if  one  criminated,  the  other 
retaliated.  If  one  discovered  ten  places  necessary  to  be 
expurgated,  another  found  thirty,  and  a  third  inclined  to 
place  the  whole  work  in  the  condemned  list.  The  inquis- 
itors at  length  became  so  doubtful  of  their  own  opinions, 
that  they  sometimes  expressed  in  their  license  for  printing, 

k>t.  In  his  htitory  of  France,  mentions  that  Philip  If,  had  a 
catalogue  prinled  of  books  prohibited  by  the  Spanish  inquisi. 
tton  ;  and  Paul  IV,  the  following  year,  1559,  ordered  the  holy 
office  at  Rome  to  publish  a  similar  cotalouge.  Such  was  the 
ori^n  of  what  waa  called  the  Index.  However,  we  have  an 
Index  prinled  at  Venice  In  1^13,  Pei^not^s  Livres  condamn6s, 
I,  256.  The  most  ancient  at  the  British  Museum  Is  one  of  Ant- 
werp, 1570.  The  learned  Dr  James,  the  first  chief  librarian 
of  the  Bodleian,  derives  this  institution  from  the  council  of 
Trent,  held  in  1542.  See  *  The  Mystery  of  the  Indices  Expur- 
catoril,'  p.  872.  These  Indexes  appear  to  have  been  very 
bard  to  be  obulned,  for  Dr  James  says,  that  the  Index  of  Ant 
werp  was  discovered  accidentally  by  Junius,  who  reprinted  it ; 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  was  never  known  till  we  took 
Cadiz ;  and  the  Roman  Index  was  procured  with  great  trouble. 
p.SBl. 
*  This  bnll  Is  dated  March  24, 1S64. 


that  they  *  tolerated  the  readmg,  afler  the  book  had  been 
corrected  by  themselves,  till  such  time  as  the  work  shoidd 
be  considered  worthy  of  some  further  correction.'  Tha 
expurgatory  Indexes  excited  louder  complaints  than  those 
which  simply  condemned  books ;  because  the  pursers  and 
castrators,  as  they  were  termed,  or,  as  Milton  calls  them, 
'  the  executioners  of  bodts,'  by  omitting,  or  interpolating 
passages,  made  an  author  say,  or  unsay,  what  the  inquis. 
itora  oiote  :  and  their  editions,  after  the  death  of  the  au- 
thors, were  compared  to  the  erasures  or  Ibrgeries  in  records ; 
for  the  books  which  an  author  leaves  behmd  him,  with  his 
last  corrections,  are  like  his  last  will  and  testament,  and 
thepublic  are  the  legitimate  heirs  of  an  authw's  opinions. 

The  whole  process  ci  these  expurgatory  Indexes,  that 
*  ridtes  through  the  entrails  of  many  an  old  good  author, 
with  a  violation  worse  than  any  could  bo  offered  to  hit 
tomb,'  as  Milton  says,  must  inevitably  draw  off  the  life- 
blood,  and  leave  an  author  a  mere  spectre  !  A  book  in 
Spain  and  Portugal  passes  through  six  or  seven  courts  be- 
fore it  can  be  published,  and  is  supposed  to  recommend 
itself  by  the  information,  that  it  is  published  with  <tU  the 
necessarv  privileges.  They  would  sometimes  keep  works 
from  publication  till  they  had  *  properly  qualified  them, 
inicrem  se  ca^ficam^  which  in  one  case  is  said  to  have  oc- 
cupied them  during  forty  years.  Authors  of  genius  have 
taken  fright  at  the  gripe  of  *  the  master  of  the  holy  palace,' 
or  the  lacerating  scratches  of  the  *  corrector  general  por 
Bu  magestad.'  At  Madrid  and  Lisbon,  and  even  at  Rome, 
this  licensing  of  books  has  confined  most  of  their  authors 
to  the  body  of  the  good  fathers  themselves. 

The  Gommentanes  on  tlie  Luciad,  by  Faria  de  Souza. 
had  occupied  his  zealous  labours  for  twenty-five  years,  and 
were  favourably  received  by  the  learned.  But  the  com- 
mentator was  brought  before  this  tribunal  of  criticism  and 
religion,  as  suspected  of  heretical  opinions ;  when  the  ac- 
cuser did  not  succeed  before  the  inquisitors  of  Madrid,  be 
carried  the  charge  to  that  of  Lisbon ;  an  injunction  was 
immediately  issued  to  forlnd  the  sale  of  the  Commentaries, 
and  it  cost  the  commentator  an  elaborate  defence,  to  de- 
monstrate the  Catholicism  of  the  poet  and  himself.  The 
Commentators  finally  were  released  from  perpetual  im- 
prisonment. 

This  system  has  proepered  to  admiration,  in  keeping 
them  all  down  to  a  certain  meanness  of  spirit,  and  happily 
preserved  stationary  and  childish  stupidity  through  the 
nation,  on  which  so  much  depended. 

Nani's  History  of  Venice  is  allowed  to  be  prmted,  be« 
cause  it  contained  nothing  against  princes.  Princes  then 
were  either  immaculate,  or  historians  false.  The  Histoiy 
of  Guicciardini  is  still  scarred  with  the  merciless  wounci 
of  the  papistic  censor  ;  and  a  curious  account  of  the  origin 
and  increase  of  papal  power  was  long  wantmg  m  the  third 
and  fourth  book  of  his  history.  Velly's  ffistory  of  Franco 
would  have  been  an  admirable  work,  had  it  not  been  print- 
ed at  Paris  ! 

When  the  insertions  in  the  Index  were  foimd  of  no  other 
use  than  to  bring  the  peccant  volumes  under  the  eyes  of 
the  curious,  they  employed  the  secular  arm  in  burning  them 
in  public  places.  The  history  of  these  literary  conflagrmp- 
tions  has  often  been  traced  by  writers  of  opposite  parties  : 
for  the  truth  is,  that  both  used  them ;  zealots  seem  all 
formed  of  one  material,  whatever  be  their  party.  They 
had  yet  to  learn,  that  burning  was  not  confuting,  and  that 
these  public  fires  were  an  advertisement  by  proclamation. 
The  publisher  of  Erasmus's  Colloquies  intrigued  to  procure 
the  burning  of  his  book,  which  raised  the  wle  to  twenty- 
four  thousand ! 

A  curious  literary  anecdote  has  reached  us  of  the  timei 
of  Henry  VIII.  Tonstall,  Bishop  of  Lond<Mi,  whose  ex- 
treme rooderatim,  of  which  he  was  accused  at  the  time, 
preferred  burning  books  to  that  of  authors,  which  was  then 
getting  into  practice  ;  to  testify  his  abhorrence  of  Tindal'a 
principles,  who  had  printed  a  translation  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, a  sealed  book  for  the  multitude,  thought  of  purw 
chasing  all  the  copies  of  Tindal's  translation,  and  annih^ 
lating  them  in  the  common  flame.  This  occurred  to  him 
when  passing  through  Antwerp  in  1529,  then  a  place  of  re- 
fuge for  the  Tindalists.  He  employed  an  English  mer^ 
chant  there  for  this  business,  who  happened  to  be  a  secret 
follower  of  Tindal,  and  acquainted  him  with  the  bisht^i 
intention.  Tindal  was  extremely  glad  to  hear  of  the  pro- 
ject, for  he  was  desirous  of  printing  a  more  correct  edition 
of  his  version;  but  the  first  impression  still  hung  on  his 
hands,  and  he  was  too  poor  to  make  a  new  one  ;  he  ftir- 
nished  the  English  -merchant  with  all  his  unsold  oopiea, 
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«4ick  the  bUMD  M  eaceriy  boadit,  and  had  then  all  piib- 
lUfy  burnt  in  CoMpdide :  whica  die  people  not  only  de- 
ctared  wu '  a  baniii^  of  the  word  of  God,'  biit  it  aoiawun- 
ed  the  dene  of  reading  that  vokune,  that  the  aeoond 
edilkNi  was  soncbt  after  at  any  piioe;  and  when  one  of 
Ihe  Tindaliata,  unio  waa  aent  faiere  to  aell  th( 


by  the  lord  chancellor  in  a  private  enumatioii,  that 
he  ihowH  not  suffer  if  he  woda  reveal  who  eneonn 


and  eopported  his  party  at  Antwerp,  the  Tindaliat 
diaffily  accepted  the  oiler,  and  assured  the  lord  rfaanciellor 
that  we  greatest  enoooragement  was  from  TonstaU,  the 
Bishop  ofLondon,  who  had  bought  up  half  the  inpressMin, 
and  enabled  them  to  produce  a  second ! 

In  the  rttgn  of  Heiny  VIII,  we  aeem  to  have  burnt 
hooks  on  both  sides;  it  was  an  age  of  nnsettled  opinions; 
in  Edward's,  the  Catholic  woibs  were  burnt;  and  Mary 
had  her  Pyramids  of  Protestant  vnhnnes ;  in  Elisaheth's, 
pohlical  pamphlets  fed  the  flaaMa;  and  ibels  in  the  reign 
«f  Janws  I,  and  his  sons. 

Suchwas  this  black  dwarf  of  Uteratore,  gensrated  by 
Italian  craft  and  Spanirii  monkeiy,  which,  bowerer,  was 
fantty  adopted  as  it  crept  in  among  all  the  nations  of  Eo- 
Mpe.  France  caanot  exactly  fix  on  the  era  of  her  Ctn^ 
man  db  Lkwmt*  and  we  oursekes,  who  gate  it  itsdeaih- 
hlosv,  Ibaad  the  custom  prevail  without  any  anthority  finom 


The  practice  of  licensing  books  was  unqu 
My  derived  frnn  the  inquisition,  uid  was  applied  nere 
tobooks  of  rehgion.    Bkitain  long  groaneo  under  the 


of  an  JsyiamfnTyt  and  long  witnessed 
of  genius  either  suffemg  the  vigorous  limbs  of  their 
IPodnctions  lo  be  sbameiiilly  mnlHated  in  pdilic,  or  vtrfon- 
larify  onrnwitting  a  literary  suicide  in  tneir  own  manu- 
neripta.  Camoen  declared  that  he  was  not  niffered  to 
atiat  aH  his  Elisabelh,  and  sent  those  passages  over  to 
l>e  Thou,  the  Frendi  historian,  who  prmted  lus  history 
ftithfuUy  two  years  after  Camden's  first  edition,  1615.— 
The  same  happened  to  Lord  HerbeK's  History  cf  Hemr 
VIU,  wUdinas  never  been  given  according  to  Uie  onginaf. 
fa  the  Poems  of  Lord  Brooke,  we  find  a  lacuna  of  the  firat 
•wenty  PUw:  it  was  a  poem  on  religion,  cancelled  by  the 
mder  or  Arshbishop  Laud.  The  Cheat  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  ordered  that  none  of  his  works  shook!  be  printed  after 
hii  death ;  as  he  apprehended,  that,  in  the  licensing  of 
daoBk  some  things  micht  be  struck  out  or  altered,  which  he 
had  ubsomd,  not  wiuoutsome  indignation,  had  beoi  done 
to  thoee  of  a  learned  ftiend ;  and  he  preferred  beoueath- 
■g  his  unconupted  aiss  to  the  Societvof  Lincoln's  Im, 
ns  thsir  onljr  guardians ;  hoping  diat  tney  were  a  treasure 
spordi  heepmg.|  Contemporary  anthora  have  frequent 
■IhiBions  to  siwh  books,  unperfect  andnmtilated  at  the  ca- 
pnee  or  the  vkrfsnce  of  a  licenser. 

The  lavfs  of  En^and  have  never  violated  the  freedom 
and  the  digni^r  of  Ks  press.  '  There  is  no  law  to  prevent 
Ihe  printing  or  any  book  in  England,  only  a  decree  in  the 
atai^Jiamher,*  said  the  learned  Selden.§  Prodamalions 
mure  occasionally  issued  against  anthora  and  books ;  and 
fcreign  works  were,  at  times,  prohibited.  The  freedom  of 
Ihe  press  was  rather  dreomvented,  dian  openly  attadied, 
in  the  rsign  of  Elinbeth ;  whodreaded  thoee  Roman  Ca- 
tholsBB  ww>  were  at  onee  disputing  her  right  to  the  throne, 
•ad  the  religian  of  the  state.  Foreign  publications,  or 
*  hooks  firom  «dv  parts  beyond  the  seas,'  were  therefore 
.|    l%e  press,  however,  was  not  free  under  the 

of  a  sovereign,  whose  high-toned  feelings,  and  the 
of  the  times,  rendered  as  despotic  in  deeda,  as 
tta  paoifie  James  was  in  mrdb.     Ahhougb  the  prem  nad 
dieaiio  restrictions,  an  author  was  always  at  the  mercy  of 
dw  fureiiMuent.     Ehiabeth  too  had  a  keen  scent  after 

ahe  caBed  treason,  which  she  allowed  to  take  in  a 


^  PetonoC^IHet.  deaLlvres  eondsmnfts,  vol.  T.  pi  2S8L 
t  Oxtivd  end  Csrabridge  edll  grup  at  thie  shsdow  ordepsrt* 
ed  Htorary  tyranny }  they  have  ueir  Ltceneeis  and  thefa*  fan- 


1  Burnet's  Ufe  of  Sir  Mslthew  Hsie. 

4  8tr  Thomas  Crew's  CoUscckm  of  the  ProoeedlngB  of  the 
Farllsmeot,  1088,  pi  71. 

I  The  consequence  of  thh  prohlbkkin  was,  that  oar  own 
vsn  of  learniug  were  st  a  lorn  to  know  what  anna  die  ene- 
■rim  of  England,  end  of  her  rellgkm,  were  fatxicacing  ■gamat 
na.  Thh  was  abaotmely  neeeasary,  whkh  appears  br  a  co- 
ihms  Ika  In  8irm*a  Lile  ofWbkgift :  there  we  find  a  license 
Ibr  the  Importanon  of  foreign  books,  graaced  to  an  Italian 
aerehant,  who  was  to  collect  abroad  thle  eort  of  libels ;  bat  he 
waa  10  depoak  them  wiih  die  archbishop  and  die  privy  coun- 
cil, ice.  A  few,  no  doubt,  wen  obtained  by  tfie  curfcHis, 
"erFRNesmm.    8trype*sLtftofWliHgtft,p.^MR. 


di  befere  his  eyee.  Ho* 
ms  Hisiory.     ^rhcn 
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large  compass.  She  cmmlemned  one  afldmr  (wirii  hii 
pnUidier)  to  have  the  hand  cut  off  whidi  vrrole  his  book  , 
and  ahe  hanced  another.*  it  waa  Sir  yinnos  B 
lus  fioher,  into  once  pleasanlhr  turned  aside  the  k< 
of  her  regal  vindjctivcnms ;  for  when  Elisabeth' 
ring,  whrawf  an  author,  whose  book  she  had  given  bma  to 
examine,  was  not  guilty  of  treason?  he  rephed,  'Mot  «f 
treaaon,  asadam;  Mt  of  robbery,  if  you  please;  fiir  hs 
taken  all  that  ia  worth  noticing  in 
Salhist.'  Widitbeiearof  Ebahe 
Unshed  oaatreted  the  vokimea  of 
Giiea  Fketcher,  after  hie  Bwsian  embnaBT,eangrBtnintod 
himself  erith  ha^mg  escaped  with  hia  bean,  and  en  faia  ra* 
turn,  vrrote  a  book  catted  <  The  Rvnian  Ciamniaiaiwhh,' 
descnbing  its  Qrranny,  Ehxabslh  imbad  the  |iulililiing  of 
the  work.  Ow  Ruaaian  merchanla  were  ftighlcaed,  ftr 
they  petitioned  the  queen  to  auppieas  the  work  ;  the 
nal  petition  vrith  the  effenaive  passagea  exi 
Lanadowne  manuacripta.  It  la  cnnona  to  contrast  tkis 
ftct  with  another  better  known,  under  the  reign  of  Wil- 
liam III ;  then  the  preaa  had  obtained  ita  perfect  fitudsm, 
and  even  the  shadow  of  the  aovereign  coidd  not  pasa  ha- 
twecn  an  author  and  hia  work.  Whra  the  Danah 
aador  complained  to  the  king  of  the  freedo 
Molesworto  had  exercissd  on  his  maater^  ^ 
hia  account  of  Denmark ;  and  lunted  that,  V  a  Dane  had 
done  the  aame  with  the  King  of  England,  he  wonU,  en 
complaint,  have  taken  the  amhor'a  head  off  ;--^  That  I  ani> 
not  do,'  replied  the  aovereign  of  a  fiee  people, '  botf  if  jon 
please,  I  will  toll  him  what  you  aav,  and  he  ahaU  part  it  mto 
the  next  edition  of  hia  book.'  Wont  an  innnense  interval 
between  die  feelii^  of  Elisabeth  and  Wilham!  wiih 
hardly  a  century  betwixt  them ! 

James  I  proclaimed  Bochanan^a  history,  and  a  pohticnl 
tract  of  his,  at  *  the  Mercat  Cross  f  and  eveiy^e  vraa  to 
bring  hiscopy  *  to  be  perusit  snd  purgitof  the 
extraordinare  materia,'  under  a  heavy  penalty, 
whom  Milton  calls  *  the  Reformer  of  a  KJugdoaa,' 
curtailed ;  and  '  the  aense  of  that  great  man  ahall,  to  all 
posterity,  be  loet  for  the  fearfiilness,  or  the 
rashness  of  a  perfunctory  licenaer.' 

The  regular  establishment  of  licencen  of  the 
peered  under  Charies  I.  It  most  be  fdaced 
mojecla  of  Laud,  and  the  king,  I  suspect,  indined  to  it : 
tor,  by  a  passage  in  a  manuacript  letter  of  the  timea,  I  find 
that  when  Charles  prinled  his  speech  on  the  dissdntion  of 
the  parliament,  which  excited  auch  general  discontent, 
some  one  |ffinted  Queen  Eliabeth's  last  speech,  aaa< 
panion-piece.  This  was  presented  to  the  king  by  his 
printer  John  Bill,  not  from  a  political  motive,  but  mi 
oy  way  of  oomplaint  that  another  had  printed  without  leave 
or  license,  that  which,  as  the  king's  printer,  he  awitud 
was  his  own  cop^r-right.  Cbariea  does  not  anpenr  to  have 
been  pleased  with  the  gift,  snd  observed,  *Tou  printers 
print  anything.'  Three  gendemen  of  the  bed-oamher, 
continues  the  vrriter,  stsnding  bf,  commended  Bf r  B91 
very  much,  and  prayed  him  to  come  oftener  with  such  ra« 
rides  to  the  king,  because  thev  mi^t  do  some  good.* 

One  of  the  oonsequencee  of  this  persecution  of  the  press 
waa  the  raising  op  ofa  new  clam  of  publiahera,  nnderthe 
government  of  Charles  I,  those  who  became  noted  for,  what 
waa  then  caQed,  *  unlawful  aod  unlicensed  books.'  Spaikcs, 

e  The  author,  with  his  publieher,  who  had  their  lichi  hsndi 
rut  off,  was  John  Scubbs  of  Lincoln's  hm,  a  hot>heeaed  Puri- 
tan, whose  slater  wss  msrried  to  Thomss  Csnwright,  the 
head  of  that  Action.  Thisexecudon  took  place  upon  a  scsA 
fold,  in  the  market-place  at  Weaunmeter.  After  Snibbe  had 
hie  right  hand  cot  oil,  with  hia  left  he  polled  off  bla  hat,  aad 
cried,  with  a  load  voice,  *  Ood  aave  the  queen  T  the  muhfende 
sisndinx  deeply  silent,  either  out  of  horror  at  thia  new  and  un- 
wonted kind  or  puniahment,  or  else  oot  of  commiaeration  of 
the  man.  whose  character  wss  unblemtahed.  Csmden  who 
was  a  wttnesa  to  thIa  tranasctfon.  baa  related  IL  The  anther, 
and  the  printer,  and  the  pubUaher,  were  condemned  to  dda 
baibaroua  poniahroent,  on  an  act  of  Philip  and  Mary,  agakist 
die  aotbon  and  publiahera  of  aeditious  writings.  Some  law- 
yen  were  honest  enough  to  asaert  that  the  sentence  wss  er* 
raneoos,  for  that  aa  waa  only  a  temporsry  one,  and  died  widi 
Queen  Mary ;  but,  of  theae  honeet  lawyov,  one  waa  aent  to 
the  Tower,  and  another  was  ao  ahaxply  repriinanded,  thtt 
resigned  hia  place  as  a  judge  in  the  commoc  pless 
lawyers,  aa  the  lord  chief  luadce,  who  fowned  on  the  _ 
dve  far  mora  then  than  in  the  Stuatt-relgns,  sasertcd, 
Queen  Hsry  wss  a  king ;  and  dwt  an  act  made  by  any  kmg, 
unlem  repealed,  must  always  exisu  liecauae  the  King  of  En- 
gland never  diea ! 

t  ▲  letter  from  J.  BSead  lo  Sir  M.  Sculevllle,  July  19,  lem 
StoaneM88.4116. 
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1h0  poUialiarorPrTniw'f  *  Hwtrioowitis/  was  of  this  cIms 
I  knv*  alrMMly  enlierad  more  pwlieularly  into  tbk  nibject.* 
The  Pjreakjteriui  pwtjr  in  Parliament,  who  tfaaii  finrnd  the 
preea  doeed  on  thm,  T^iemently  cried  outfor  its  freedom ; 
■ad  it  was  ima^ned,  that  when  diey  had  aacended  into 
poiper,  the  odioaa  office  of  a  ficemer  of  the  preai  would 
kave  been  abolnhed ;  bat  tfaeie  pretended  fnenda  of  free- 
dottt  on  the  contrary,  diacovered  themselTes  aa  tenderly 
■fifv  to  the  office  aa  the  old  government,  and  maintained 
it  with  the  eztremeat  rigour.    Such  ia  the  political  hktory 


The  tttermry  fiite  of  Mihan  was  remaikaUe  ;  lua  aenhis 
waa  castarated  alike  by  the  mooardncal  and  the  republican 
memment.  The  royil  licenser  expunged  sereral  passages 
ntmt  Milton's  history,  in  which  Milton  bad  painted  the  su- 
perslition,  the  pnde,  and  the  ctmnins  of  the  Bazon  Monks, 
wfaidk  the  sagacious  liceneer  uplieo  to  Charles  11  and  the 
biriwps ;  but  Bfilton  had  berore  suffered  as  merdleas  a 
■■Btilation  firom  his  oM  friends  the  republicans;  who  sop- 
pressed  a  bold  picture,  taken  from  lite,  which  he  had  in- 
trodoeed  into  his  History  of  the  Long  Parliament  and  As- 
sembly of  Divines.  Muton  gave  the  unlicensed  passages 
to  the  Earl  of  Anglesoa,  a  titerary  nobleman,  the  editor  of 
Whiielocke's  Memoiials;  and  the  castrated  pasiages, 
which  couhi  not  be  licensed  in  1670,  was  received  with 
peenhar  interest  vriien  separately  published  in  1 681  .t  *  If 
there  be  foomd  in  an  author's  book  one  sentence  of  a  ven- 
troua  edp,  uttered  in  the  height  of  zeal,  and  who  knows 
whether  it  might  not  be  the  dictate  of  a  divme  spirit,  yet 
not  suiting  every  low  decrepid  humour  of  thor  own,  they 
wiU  not  pardon  nmi  their  dash.' 

Tbie  office  seems  to  have  lain  dormant  a  short  time  un- 
der Croawell,  from  tiie  scruples  of  a  conscientious  licens- 
or, who  desired  the  council  of  sUte  in  1649  for  reaeons 
given,  to  be  discharged  from  that  employment.  This 
SUmC,  the  licenser,  was  evidently  deeply  touched  by  Mil- 
ton's address  for 'The  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing.' 
The  office  was,  however,  revived  on  the  restoration  of 
Gharlas  U  ;  and  through  the  reico  of  James  II  the  abuses 
of  111  iwisis  ■  were  unquestionabfy  not  discouraged ;  their 
castrations  of  books  reprinted  appear  to  have  been  very 
artful ;  for  in  reprinting  Gage's  *  Survey  of  the  West 
In&es,'  which  original^  consisted  of  tweoty.two  chap- 
tars,  in  1648  and  1657,  with  a  dedication  to  Sir  Thomas 
Fairftx,— in  1677,  after  expunging  the  passages  in  honour 
of  Fair&x,  the  dedication  is  dexterously  turned  into  a 
prefooo ;  and  the  twenty-second  chapter  being  obnoxious 
for  coBtaining  particulars  of  the  artifices  of  *  the  papalins,'| 
in  oooverting  the  author,  was  entirely  chopped  away  by 
die  licenser^  hatchet.  The  castrated  chapter,  as  usual, 
waa  pioaerved  afterwards  separately.  Literary  despotism 
at  least  is  short-sifted  in  its  views,  for  the  expedients  it 
anmioys  are  eertam  of  overturning  themselves. 

On  this  subject  we  must  not  omit  noticing  one  of  the 
noUsot  and  most  eloquent  prose  compositions  of  Milton ; 
*  the  Areopagitiea:  a  Speech  for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicens- 
ed Printing.'  It  is  a  work  of  love  and  inspiration,  breath- 
ing the  most  enUvged  spirit  of  literature;  separating,  at 
aa  awftil  distance  from  the  multitude,  that  character  *  who 
waa  bom  to  study  and  to  love  learning  for  itself,  not  for 
lucre,  or  any  other  end,  but,  perhaps,  for  that  lasting  fame 
and  perpelai^r  of  praise,  which  God  and  good  men  have 
consented  shall  be  the  reward  of  those  whose  publishsd 
LABotms  advaaee  the  good  of  mankind.' 

One  part  of  this  imparalielled  effusion  turns  on '  the 
quality  which  ought  to  be  in  every  licenser.'  It  will  suit 
our  new  licensers  of  puUic  opinion,  a  laborious  corps  well 
known,  vriio  constitute  themselves  without  an  act  of  star- 
chamber.  I  shall  pick  out  but  a  few  sentences,  tliat  I  may 
add  some  little  foots,  caauaUy  preserved,  of  the  ineptitude 
of  such  an  officer. 

*  He  who  is  made  ^ge  to  nt  upon  the  birth  or  death  of 
hooka,  whether  they  may  be  wafted  into  this  world  or  not, 
had  iieed  to  be  a  man  above  the  common  measure,  both 

« tee  <  Cslamltles  of  Authors,*  vol.  H,  p.  110. 

<f  It  is  a  qoano  tnot,  entitled  *  Mr.  John  Milton's  Character 
ef  the  Long  ParUameM  and  Assembly  of  Divines  In  I0<1 ; 
omilted  In  Im  other  woifcs,  and  never  before  printed,  and  very 
ssasonable  for  these  times.    I6B1.*    h  Is  Inserted  In  the  nncas- 


studions,  learned  and  judicuHiB;  there  may  be  else  no 
mean  nustakes  in  his  censure.  If  he  be  of  such  worth  as 
bdioves  him,  there  cannot  be  a  more  tedious  and  unpleaiK 
ing  ioumeyMvork,  a  greater  loss  of  time  levied  upon  his 
bean,  than  to  be  made  the  perpetual  reader  of  unchosen 
books  and  pamidilets.  There  is  no  book  acceptable,  un- 
less at  certain  seasons ;  but  to  be  enjoined  the  reading  of 
that  at  all  times^  whereof  tluree  Mges  would  not  down  at 
any  time,  is  an  imposition  which!  cannot  believe  bow  ho 
tliat  values  time  usd  his  own  studies,  or  is  but  of  a  sensi- 
ble nostril,  should  be  able  to  endure.«-What  advantages  is 
it  to  be  a  man  over  it  is  to  be  a  boy  at  sdiooL  if  we  navo 
only  acaped  the  forula  to  come  under  the  fescue  of  an 
/s9prmiafur7— if  serious  and  elaborate  writinss,  aa  if  they 
were  no  more  thui  the  theme  of  a  crammarTad  under  hia 
pedagogue,  most  not  be  uttered  wiuioot  the  cursory  eyoa 
of  a  temporising  licenser  7  When  a  man  writee  to  the 
world,  he  summons  up  all  his  reason  and  deliberatioB  to 
assist  him;  he  searches,  meditates,  is  industrious,  and 
likely  consults  and  confers  with  his  judicious  frienos,  aa 
well  as  any  that  writ  before  him ;  if  m  this,  the  most  oon- 
Bummate  act  of  his  fidelity  and  ripeness,  no  years,  no  in- 
dustiy,  no  former  proof  of  his  abilitiea^  can  bring  him  to 
that  state  of  maturity,  as  not  to  be  still  mistrusted  and 
suspected,  unless  he  cany  all  his  considerate  dilijgence.  all 
his  midnight  watchings,  and  exoense  of  Palladian  oil,  to 
the  hasty  view  of  an  unleasureo  hcenser,  perhaps  much 
his  younger,  perhaps  far  his  inferior  in  judgment,  perhaps 
one  vriio  never  knew  the  labour  of  book-writing :  and  if 
he  be  not  repulsed  or  stilted,  must  appear  in  print  like 
a  Pume  with  hia  guardian,  and  his  censor's  hand  on  the 
back  of  his  uUe  to  be  his  bail  and  surety  that  he  is  no  idiot 
or  seducer ;  it  cannot  be  but  a  dishonour  and  derogation 
to  the  author,  to  the  book,  to  the  privilege  and  dignity  of 
learning.' 

The  reader  may  now  follow  the  stream  in  the  great  ori- 
ginal ;  I  must,  however,  preserve  one  imago  of  exquisila 


iraisd  edition  of  Mihon*s  prose  worics  In  1788.  It  Is  a  retort  on 
the  PreBbytsrian  Clement  Walker's  History  of  the  Indepen. 
dsocs ;  aiM  Wazbnrton  In  his  sdmfrabie  charadera  of  the  hls- 
lortans  of  this  period,  alluding  to  Clement  Walker,  says, 
*  MBioo  was  even  wkh  him  in  the  fine  and  severe  character  ha 
dmws  of  the  Prs^yyterian  adminletratkm.* 
t  lo  MUmo  calb  ths  rapisis. 


'  Debtors  and  dslinquents  walk  about  without  a  keeper ; 
but  inoffensive  books  must  not  stir  forth  witliout  a  visible 
jailor  in  their  titie ;  nor  is  it  to  the  common  people  leas 
than  a  reproach :  for  if  we  dare  not  trust  them  with  an 
English  pamphlet,  what  do  we  but  censure  them  for  a 
giddy,  vitious,  and  ungrounded,  people,  in  such  a  sick 
and  weak  state  of  faith  and  discretion,  as  to  be  able  to 
take  nothing  but  throueb  the  glister-pipe  of  a  licenser !' 

The  ignorance  ana  stupimty  of  these  censors  were 
often,  indeed,  as  remarkable  as  their  exterminatinjf  spir^. 
The  noble  simile  of  Milton,  of  Satan  with  the  rismg-son, 
in  the  first  book  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  had  nearly  occa- 
sioned the  suppression  of  our  naticmal  epic :  it  was  smpos- 
ed  to  contain  a  treasonable  allusion.  The  tragedy  or  Ar- 
minius.  by  one  Paterson,  who  was  an  amanuensis  of  the 
poet  Thomson,  was  intended  for  representation,  but  the  drap 
matic  censor  refused  a  license ;  aa  Edward  and  Eleanom 
was  not  permitted  to  be  performed,  bemg  considered  a 
party  work,  our  sagacious  state-critic  imagined  that  Peter- 
son^ oion  pkv  was  in  the  same  predicamoit  by  being  in 
the  same  hand-vrriting !  The  Fnmch  have  retained  many 
curious  facts  of  the  singular  ineptitude  of  these  censors. 
Mdebrandie  said,  that  be  could  never  obtain  an  approba* 
tion  for  his  research  after  truth,  because  it  was  unmtelligi- 
ble  to  his  censors ;  and,  at  length  Meseray,  die  historian, 
approved  of  it  as  a  book  of  geometry.  Latterly  in  France, 
it  IS  said,  that  the  greatest  geniuses  were  obliged  to  sub- 
mit their  works  to  the  critical  understanding  of  persons 
who  luid  formerly  been  low  dependents  on  some  man  of 
quality,  and  who  appeir  to  have  brought  the  same  servili- 
ty of  mind  to  the  examination  of  works  of  genius.  There 
is  somethmg,  which,  on  the  principle  of  mcongroity  and 
contrast,  becomes  exquisitely  ludicrous,  m  observing  the 
works  of  men  of  genius  allowed  to  be  printed,  and  even 
commended  by  certain  persons  who  have  never  printed 
their  names  but  to  their  licenses.  One  of  these  gentio- 
men  suppressed  a  work,  because  it  contamed  prinaples  of 

Svemment,  which  appeared  to  him  not  conformable  to 
B  laws  of  Moses.  Another  said  to  a  ceoroetrician,  *  I 
cannot  permit  the  publication  of  your  bpoa :  you  dare  to 
say,  that  between  to  given  points,  the  shortest  line  is  the 
straight  line.  Do^ou  think  me  such  an  idiot  as  not  to 
perceive  your  allusion  7  If  your  work  appeared,  I  should 
make  enemies  of  all  those  who  find,  by  crooked  ways,  nn 
easier  adnuttance  into  court,  than  by  a  straight  line.  Con- 
sider their  number !  At  this  moroont  the  censors  m  Aus- 
tria Appear  siogulariy  inapt ;  for,  not  long  ago,  they  eon- 
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demned  u  heretical,  two  books ;  of  which  one,  eatillad 
*  Princ^^dela  TrigmumutrU*  the  censor  would  not  allow 
to  be  pnntedi  became  the  Trinity,  which  he  imagined  to 
be  included  in  trigcmometryi  was  not  permitted  to  be  dis- 
cossed :  and  the  other,  on  the  *  Dtatruetien  of  haetUy  he 
insisted  had  a  covert  allusion  to  the  Je$mU,  who,  he  con- 
eeivedi  were  thus  malignantly  designated.'* 

A  curious  titerarv  anecdote  has  been  recocded  of  the 
learned  Richard  Turioo,  who  was  a  contributor.  Coin- 
pdled  to  insert  in  one  of  his  works  the  qualifying  opinions 
of  the  censor  of  the  Sorbonne,  he  inserted  them  within 
crotchets.  But  a  strange  misfortune  attended  this  contri- 
vance. The  printeti  who  was  not  let  into  the  secret, 
printed  the  work  without  these  essential  marks ;  by  whidi 
means  the  enraged  author  saw  his  own  peculiar  opinions 
overturned  in  the  very  work  written  to  mMintain  them. 

These  appear  triflmg  minutias ;  and  yet,  like  a  hair  in 
a  watch,  wnich  utteriy  destroys  its  propvss,  these  Uttle 
ineptis  obliged  writers  to  have  recourse  to  foreign  presses ; 
compelled  a  Montesquieu  to  write  with  concealed  ambi- 

S'ty,  and  many  to  sign  a  recantation  of  principles  which 
y  could  never  change.  The  recantation  of  Selden,  ei- 
torted  from  his  hand  on  his  suppressed  *  Historie  of  Tithes,' 
humiliated  a  great  mind ;  but  it  could  not  remove  a  parti- 
ole  (rom  the  masses  of  his  learning,  nor  darken  the  lumi- 
nous conviction  of  his  reascmings ;  nor  did  it  diminisb  the 
number  of  those  who  amented  to  bis  principles.  Recan- 
tations usually  prove  the  force  of  authority,  rather  than  the 
change  of  opmion.  When  a  Dr  Pockuogton  was  con- 
demned to  make  a  rpcantation,  be  hit  the  etymology  of  the 
vrord,  while  he  caught  at  the  spirit— 4ie  began  thus :  <  If 
canto  be  to  sing,  reoonto  is  to  sing  again.'  So  thathe  re- 
chanted  his  offending  opinkms,  by  repeating  them  in  his 


At  the  revolution  in  England,  licenses  for  the  press 
•eased ;  but  its  libertv  did  not  commence  till  1694,  when 
every  restraint  was  taaen  off  by  the  firm  and  decisive  tone 
of  the  commons.  It  was  granted,  says  our  philosophic 
Hume,  *  to  the  great  displeasure  of  the  king  and  his  min- 
isters, who,  seeing  nownere,  in  any  government  during 
present  or  past  ages,  an^  example  oJT  such  unlimited  free, 
lom,  doubted  much  of  its  salutary  effects  ;  and  probably, 
jiottght  that  no  books  or  writings  would  ever  so  much 
improve  the  general  understanding  of  men,  as  to  render  it 
safe  to  entrust  them  with  indulgence  so  easily  abused.' 

And  the  present  moment  verifies  the  prescient  conjec- 
ture of  the  philosopher.  Such  is  the  licentiousness  of  our 
press,  that  some,  not  perhaps  the  most  hostile  to  the  cause 
of  fireedom,  would  not  be  averse  to  manacle  authors  once 
more  with  an  Impiimatur.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  Eras- 
mus was  a  friena  to  the  freedom  of  the  press ;  yet  he  was 
80  shocked  at  the  licentiousness  of  Luther's  pen,  that  there 
was  a  time  when  he  considered  it  as  necessary  to  restrain 
its  liberty.  It  was  then  as  now.  Erasmus  nad,  indeed, 
been  miserably  calumniated,  and  expected  future  libels.  I 
am  glad,  however,  to  observe,  that  he  afterwards,  on  a 
more  impartial  investigation,  confessed  that  such  a  remedy 
was  much  more  dangerous  than  the  disease.  To  restrain 
the  Uboty  of  the  press  can  only  be  the  interest  of  the  indi- 
vidual, never  that  of  the  public ;  one  must  be  a  patriot  here : 
we  must  stand  in  the  field  with  an  unshielded  Inreast,  since 
the  safe^  of  the  people  is  the  supreme  law.  There  were, 
in  Milton's  days,  some  who  said  of  this  institution,  that, 
although  Uie  inventors  were  bad,  the  thing,  for  all  that, 
mightoe  ffood.  *  This  may  be  so,'  replies  the  vehement 
advocate  (or  '  unlicensed  prmting.'  But  as  the  common- 
wealths have  existed  through  all  ages,  and  have  forborne 
to  use  it,  be  sees  no  necessity  for  the  invention ;  aid  held  ii 
as  a  dangerous  and  suspicious  fruit  from  the  tree  which 
bore  it.  The  ages  of  the  wisest  commonwealths,  Milton 
seems  not  to  have  recollected,  were  not  diseased  with  the 
p<^i^ar  infection  of  publicaticms  issuing  at  all  hours,  and 
propagated  with  a  celerity  on  which  the  ancients  could  not 
calculate.  The  learned  Dr  JccmtM,  who  has  denounced  the 
invention  of  the  Indantf  confesses,  however,  that  it  was 
Botunusefol  when  it  restrained  the  publications  of  athei^ 
tic  and  immoral  works.  But  it  is  our  lot  to  bear  with  all 
the  consequent  evils,  that  we  may  preserve  the  good  invio- 
late ;  since  as  the  profound  Hume  has  declared,  *  The 
Liberty  of  Britain  is  gone  for  ever,  when  sudi  attempts 
shall  succeed.' 

A  constitutional  sovereign  will  consider  the  freedom  of 
the  press  as  the  sole  organ  m'the  feelings  of  the  people.  Ca- 
kminiators  he  will  leave  to  the  fate  of  calumny ;  a  fiite 

*  Pelgnot^s  Diet,  des  Livres  condamn6s,  vol.  I,  2M. 


similar  to  those,  who,  having  over-charged  iboir 

the  fellest  intentions,  find  that  the  death  whkli  they  nui 
ded  for  others,  in  bursting,  only  annihilates  thaoserras. 

or  AKAOaAlfS  AXD  KCBO   TXSSXS. 

The  *  true'  modem  critics  on  oar  elder  writers  are  apt 
to  thunder  their  anathemas  on  innocent  heads :  fictle  ven- 
ed  in  the  eras  of  our  literature,  and  the  fiuhions  of  oar 
wit,  popular  criticiraa  must  submit  to  be  guided  fay  the 
erary  historian. 

Kppis  condemns  Sir  Symoods  IVEwes  for  his 
ration  of  two  anagrams,  expressive  of  the  fe^ncs  of  ihm 
times.  It  required  the  valour  of  FalstaiTto  attaa  extiaeK 
anagrams ;  and  our  pretended  English  Bayle  thought  him- 
self secure,  in  pronouncing  all  anagramatists  to  be  wantiBff 
in  judgment  and  taste :  vet,  if  this  mechanical  critic  diia 
not  know  something  of  tne  state  and  nature  of  anagrams 
in  Sir  Symonds's  day,  he  was  more  deficient  in  that  cori- 
onty  oT  literature,  which  his  work  required,  than  plam 
honest  Sir  Symonds  in  the  taste  and  iudgment  of  which 
he  b  so  contemptuously  deprived.  Tne  author  who  thas 
decides  on  the  taste  of  another  age  by  those  of  his  own 
day,  and  whose  knowledge  of  the  national  literature  does 
not  extend  beyond  his  own  century,  is  neither  historian  nor 
critic.  The  truth  is,  that  Anagrams  were  then  the  &BhiQ»- 
aUe  amusements  of  the  wittiest  and  the  moat  learned. 

Kippis  says,  and  others  have  repealed,  *  That  Sir  Sy* 
monds  D'Ewes's  judgment  and  taste,  with  regard  to  wit, 
were  as  contemptible  as  can  well  be  imagued,  will  b» 
evident  from  the  toUowing  passage  taken  from  his  aocoimt 
of  Carr  Earl  or  Somerset  and  his  wife :  *  This  discoateat 
gave  many  satirical  wits  occasion  to  vent  themaelvea 
into  sUngie  [stinging]  libels,  in  which  they  spared  neither 
the  persons  ncnr  families  of  that  unfortunate  pair.  There 
came  also  two  anagrams  to  my  hands,  not  •ouoerfAy  to  be 
owned  by  the  rariat  toUt  of  vum  age*  These  were,  one 
very  descriptive  of  the  lady;  and  the  other,  of  an  incident 
in  which  this  infamous  woman  was  so  deeji^y  criminated. 

*  FaAxcEs  HowABD,  Thomas  GhrKMBunix, 

Carjbuba  fVkore,  O!  O!  bamMmrtker? 

This  sort  of  wit  is  not  falser  at  least  than  the  criticism 
which  infers  that  D'Ewes's  *  judgment  and  taste  were  as 
contemptible  as  can  well  be ;'  for  ne  might  have  admired 
these  anagrams,  which,  however,  are  not  of  the  nicest 
Btruction,  and  vet  not  have  been  so  destitute  of  those  < 
ties  of  which  he  is  so  authoritatively  divested. 

Camden  has  a  chapter  in  his  *  Remains'  on  Ansgrasas, 
which  he  defines  to  be  a  dissolution  of  a  (person's)  name 
into  its  letters,  as  its  elements;  and  a  new  connexion  into 
wOTds  is  formeid  by  their  transposition,  if  possible  without 
addition,  subtraction,  or  change  of  the  letters :  and  thn 
words  must  make  a  sentence  applicable  to  the  person  nana* 
ed.  The  Anagram  is  complimentary  or  satirical ;  it  may 
contain  some  aflusion  to  an  event,  or  describe  some  paiw 
sonal  characteristic 

Such  difficult  trifles  it  may  be  convenient  at  aU  dmes  to 
discard ;  but,  if  ingenious  minds  can  convert  an  Anagram 
into  a  means  of  exercising  their  ingenuity,  the  things  them- 
selves will  necessarily  become  ingenious.  No  ingenuity 
can  make  an  Acrostic  ingenious ;  for  this  is  nothing  bat  a 
mechanical  arrangement  of  the  letters  of  a  name,  and  yat 
this  literary  folly  long  prevailed  in  Europe. 

As  for  Anagrams,  if  antiquity  can  consecrate  some  fel- 
lies, they  are  of  very  ancient  date.  They  were  els  wad 
among  tlie  Hebrews,  among  the  cabafistic  sciences ;  they 
pretended  to  discover  occult  Qualities  in  |Mroper  names ;  tt 
was  an  oriental  (wmctice ;  ana  was  caught  by  the  Ghre^ca. 
Plato  had  strange  notions  of  the  influence  of  .^ita«Tains 
when  drawn  out  of  persons'  names ;  and  the  later  ^aU>- 
nists  are  full  of  the  mysteries  of  the  anagrammatio  virtues 
of  names.  The  chimerical  associations  of  the  character 
and  qualities  of  a  man  with  his  name  anagrammatised 
may  often  have  instigated  to  the  choice  of  a  vocation,  or 
otherwise  affected  Us  imagination. 

Lycophon  has  left  some  on  record :  two  on  PtohMMBoa 
Philadelphiis,  King  of  Egypt,  and  bis  Qneen  Arsmoa. 
The  king's  name  was  thus  anagrammatised : 

HTOAEMAIOi: 

*Airo  /fcAiros,  MAOK  OP  HOirST 

and  the  queenV 

APEINOn, 

Hfimr  (or.    Jmro^f  tiolit. 
Learning,  which  revived  oadsr  Francis  tha  First  m 
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Pnuioe,  did  noC  diadain  to  cuMTEte  this  small  flower  oTwit. 
Dttweat  had  such  a  felicity  in  making  these  trifles,  that 
many  illustrioas  persons  sent  their  names  to  him  to  be 
aaagrammatised.  Le  Laboureur,  the  historian,  was  ex- 
tremely pleased  with  the  anagram  made  on  the  mistress  of 
Charles  IX  of  France.    Her  name  was 

Marie  Tonchel, 
JocharmetouL 
which  is  historically  just. 
In  the  assassin  of  Henry  III, 

Frere  Jacques  Clement, 
they  diseorered 

C'est  Penftr  qui  m*a  cree. 
I  preserve  a  few  specimens  of  some  of  our  own  ana- 
grams. The  mildness  of  the  government  of  Elizabeth, 
contrasted  with  her  intrepidity  against  the  Iberians,  is  thus 
picked  out  of  her  title ;  sDe  is  mad^  the  English  ewe-lamb, 
and  the  lioness  of  Spain. 

£lizabetha  Re«lna  Anglls, 
Anglis  Agna,  Hiberia  Lea. 

The  unhaopy  history  of  Mary  Q,ueen  of  Scots,  the  d»> 
privation  of  her  kingdom,  and  her  violent  death,  were  ex- 
pressed in  this  Latin  anagram : 

Maria  Steuarda  Scocorum  Regina. 
Trusa  vi  Regnls,  morte  amara  cado. 

and  in 

Maria  Stavarta. 
Vericas  Armata. 

Another  fanciful  one  on  our  James  I,  whose  rightful 
claim  to  the  British  monarchy,  as  the  descendant  of  the 
vimonary  Arthur,  could  only  have  satisfied  geneatogists  of 
romance  reading : 

Charles  James  Steuait, 
Claims  Arthurs  seat. 

Sylvester,  the  translator  of  Du  Bartas,  considered  him- 
self fortunate  when  he  found  m  the  name  of  his  sovereign, 
the  strongest  bond  of  aflection  to  his  service.  In  the  de- 
dication he  rings  loyal  changes  on  the  name  of  his  liege, 
•/Ismss  Stuart;  in  which  he  finds  a  jtut  matter! 

The  anagram  on  Monk,  afterwards  Duke  of  Albemarle, 
on  the  restoration  of  Charles  II,  included  an  important 
date  in  our  history : 

Oeotvlus  Monke,  Dux  de  Aumarle, 
Ego  Regem  reduxl  Ano.  Sa  MDCLW. 

A  rtight  reversing  of  the  letters  in  a  name  produced  a 
happy  compfiment :  as  in  Vernon  was  found  Renoun  :  and 
the  celebrated  Sir  Thomas  fViat  bore  his  own  designation 
in  his  name,  a  fFit.  Of  the  poet  Waller  the  anagramma* 
tisCsaid, 

*  His  brows  need  not  with  Lawrel  to  be  bound, 
Since  Id  his  name  with  Lawrel  he  is  crowned. 

JRandle  Hobnetf  who  has  written  a  very  extraordinary 
volume  on  heraldry,  was  complimented  by  an  expressive 
anagram: 

Lo,  Men's  Herald ! 

These  ana^ms  were  often  devoted  to  the  penonal  at> 
lachments  oTlove  or  friendship.  A  friend  detighted  to 
twine  his  name  with  the  name  of  his  fiiend.  OosAoids, 
the  poet,  had  a  literary  mtimate  of  the  name  of  Car^  who 
was  his  posthumous  editor ;  and,  in  prefixing  some  elegiac 
lines,  discovers  that  his  late  friend  Crashawe  was  (Jar ; 
for  so  the  anagram  of  Craehawe  runs :  He  iroi  Car,  On 
this  quaint  discovery,  he  has  indulged  all  the  tenderness  of 
his  reooUectioos : 

*  Was  Car  then  Crashawe,  or  was  Crashawe  Car  ? 
Sinee  both  wfehin  one  name  combined  are. 

Tea,  Car's  Crashawst  he  Car ;  His  Love  alone 
Which  melts  two  hearts,  of  both  compoaing  one, 
80  Craahawe^s  still  the  same,  Ice.* 

•  A  bappy  anagram  on  a  person's  name  might  have  a 
flsoral  effect  on  the  feelings :  as  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
that  orrtain  celebrated  names  have  had  some  influence  on 
the  persiMud  character.  When  one  Martha  NieoUon  was 
fcond  out  to  be  Soon  eahn  in  heart,  the  anagram,  in  be- 
eoming  familiar  to  her,  might  afibrd  an  opportune  admoni- 
tion. But,  perhaps,  the  happiest  of  anagrams  was  that  pro- 
duced on  a  smgular  person  and  occasion.  Lady  Eleanor 
Daries,  the  wife  of  the  celebrated  Sir  John  Efavies,  the 

Kt,  was  a  very  extraordinary  character.  She  was  the 
wandra  of  lunr  age ;  and  several  of  her  predictions  war- 
ranted her  to  conceive  she  was  a  prophetess.  As  her 
prapbade*  in  tho  troubled  times  of  Charles  I  were  tisu- 


ally  against  the  government,  she  was,  at  length,  brought 
by  them  into  the  court  of  High  Commission.  The  pro- 
phetess was  not  a  little  mad,  and  fancied  the  spint  of 
baniel  was  in  her,  from  an  anagram  she  had  formea  of  her 
name 

Eleanor  Davles. 
Reveal  O  Daniel  I 

The  anagram  had  too  much  bjr  an  l.  and  too  little  b^  an 
s ;  yet  Damd  and  reveal  was  in  it,  ana  that  was  sufllcient 
to  satisfy  her  inapirations.  The  coiurt  attempted  to  dis- 
possess the  spirit  from  the  ladv,  while  the  bishops  were  in 
vain  reasoning  the  point  with  her  out  of  the  scriptures,  to 
no  purpose,  she  poising  text  against  text :— one  of  the 
deans  of  the  arches,  says  Heylin,  shot  her  thorough  and 
thorough  with  an  arrow  borrowed  from  her  own  quiver  s 
he  took  a  pen,  and  at  last  hit  upon  this  excellent  ana- 
gram: 

Dame  Eleanor  Davles. 
Never  so  mad  a  Ladle ! 

The  happy  fancy  put  the  solemn  court  into  laughter, 
and  Cassandra  into  the  utmost  dejection  of  spirit.  Foiled 
by  her  own  weapons,  her  spirit  suddenly  forsook  her ;  and 
either  she  never  afterwards  ventured  on  prophesying,  or 
the  anagram  perpetually  reminded  her  hearers  of  her  state 
—and  we  hear  no  more  of  this  prophetess ! 

Thus  much  have  I  written  m  favour  of  Sir  Symooda 
lyEwes's  keen  relish  of  *  a  stingie  anagram ;'  and  on  the 
.  error  of  those  literary  historians,  who  do  not  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  tho  age  they  are  writing  on. 

We  find  in  the  Scribleriad,  the  Anagrams  appearing  in 
the  land  of  false  wit : 

*  But  with  still  more  disorder*d  march  advance, 
(Nor  march  it  seem'd,  but  wild  fantastic  dance. 
The  uncouth  Anagrams,  distorted  train, 
Shifting,  in  double  mazes,  o'er  tho  plaia.' 
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The  fine  humour  of  Addison  was  nerer  more  playful 
than  in  his  account  of  that  anagrammatist,  who,  after  shut^ 
ting  himself  up  for  half  a  vear,  and  having  taken  certain 
liberties  with  the  name  of  nis  mistress,  discovered,  on  pre- 
senting his  anagram,  that  he  had  mis-spelt  her  surname ; 
by  which  he  was  so  thunderstruck  with  his  misfortune, 
that  in  a  little  time  after  he  lost  his  senses,  which,  indeed, 
had  been  very  much  impaired  by  that  continual  application 
he  had  given  to  his  anagram. 

One  Frenzelius,  a  German,  prided  himself  on  perpetu- 
ating the  name  of  every  person  of  eminence  who  died  fagr 
an  anagram ;  but  by  the  description  of  the  bodily  pain  he 
suffered  on  these  occasions,  when  he  shut  himselt  up  for 
those  rash  attempts,  he  seems  to  have  shared  in  the  ayinff 
pangs  of  the  mortals  whom  he  so  painfully  celebrated 
Others  appear  to  have  practiced  this  art  with  more  facility. 
A  French  poet,  deeply  in  love,  in  one  day  sent  his  mis- 
tress, whose  name  was  Magddame,  three  dozen  of  ana- 
grams on  her  single  name ! 

Even  old  Camden,  who  lived  in  the  golden  age  of  ana^ 
grains,  notices  the  d^ficUia  mus  pulehra,  the  charming  dif^ 
ficulty,  *as  a  whetstone  or  patience  to  them  that  shall 
practise  it.  For  some  have  been  seen  to  bite  their  pen, 
scratch  their  heads,  bend  their  brows,  bite  their  lips,  beat 
the  board,  tear  their  paper,  when  the  names  were  fair  for 
somewhat,  and  caught  nothing  therein.'  Such  was  the 
troubled  happiness  of  an  anagrammatist :  yet,  adds  our 
venerable  autnor,  notwithstanding  '  the  sour  sort  of  critics, 
good  anagrams  yield  a  delightful  comfort,  and  pleasant  mo- 
tion in  honest  minds.' 

When  the  mania  of  making  Anagrams  prevailed,  tha 
little  persons  at  court  flattered  the  great  ones  by  inventing 
anagrams  for  them ;  and  when  the  wit  of  the  maker  proved 
to  be  as  barren  as  the  letters  of  the  name,  they  dropped  or 
changed  them,  raving  with  the  alphabet  and  racking  their 
wits.  Among  the  manuscripts  of  the  grave  Sir  JuUua 
CsBsar,  one  cannot  but  smile  at  a  bundle  emphatically  en- 
dorsed *  Trash.'  It  is  a  collection  of  these  court  ana- 
grams ;  a  remarkaUe  evidence  of  that  ineptitude  to  whidi 
mere  fashionable  wit  can  carry  the  frivdous. 

In  consigning  this  intellectual  exercise  to  oblivion,  wa 
must  not  confound  the  miserable  and  the  happy  together. 
A  man  of  genius  would  not  consume  an  hour  in  extracting 
even  a  fortunate  anagram  from  a  name,  although  on  an 
extraordinary  person  or  occasion  its  appositeness  might  be 
worth  an  epigram.  Much  of  its  ment  will  arise  from  tha 
association  of  ideas ;  a  trifler  can  only  produce  what  is 
trifling,  bat  an  elegant  mind  may  delight  by  some  elegant 
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^iiwLmi^  ukI  a  ntirical  one  by  its  cattifity.    W«  have 
saaie  raoeat  OB«a»  whldi  wiO  not  eanlj  be  torgoUea. 

A  ainUar  eontmanoe,  that  of  Echo  Venee,  may  here 
benolieed.  Ibavegiveaaipedmeaef ibeeeinamodem 
Flench  writer,  whoee  sportive  peo  has  thrown  out  ao  WKh 
wit  and  humour  in  his  Echoes.*  Nothing  ought  to  be 
oootemned  which,  in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  genius,  is 
oooverted  into  a  medium  of  his  talents.  No  veraee  have 
been  considered  more  contemptible  than  these,  which,  with 
aU  their  kindred,  hare  been  anathenmtixed  by  Butler,  in 
his  ezouisite  character  of*  a  snull  poet,'  m  his  *  Remains,' 
whom  no  describes  as  *  tnwhiing  thixNigh  the  hoop  of  an 
aaagram*  and*  all  those  gambols  of  wiL'  The  phUosophi- 
cal  critic  win  be  more  tolerant  than  was  the  orthodos 
church  of  wit  in  that  day,  which  was,  indeed,  aknaed  at 
the  ftntastical  heresies  which  were  then  preTaUing.  I 
say  not  a  word  in  fiiTour  of  unmeaoinff  Acroetics ;  but 
Anagnuns  and  Echo  Verses  may  be  shown  capable  of 
reflecting  the  ingenuity  of  their  nwkers.  I  preserve  a 
copy  of  Echo  Verses,  which  ediibit  a  curious  picture  of 
the  state  of  our  relistoos  fanatics,  the  Rounoheads  of 
Charles  I,  as  an  erioence,  that  in  the  hands  of  a  wit, 
such  thin^  can  be  converted  into  the  instruments  of 


Inalale  anit 


At  the  end  of  a  comedy  presented  at  the  entertainment 
of  the  prince,  by  the  scfaobrs  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bcidlge,  in  Mardi  1641,  printed  for  James  Cahrin,  164£, 
the  author,  Fraads  Cole,  holds  in  a  print  a  paper  in  one 
hand,  and  a  round  hat  in  another.  At  the  end  of  all  is  this 
Uttle 


Wnoss  ks  professor 


THE  ECCHO! 

New  Eocho,  on  what's  religion  grounded  ? 

Round-head ! 
ooQsMerable? 

Rabble! 
Bow  do  them  prove  themselvm  to  be  the  gedly  ? 

Bui  they  la  life  are  known  to  be  the  holy. 

OBe! 
Who  are  them  prea<dle^^  men  or  womeo-coounon  I 


•  See  Ob  79. 

allusion  prolMDly  to  ArcHlbaid  Annstronf,  tn 
privileged  Jester  of  Charles  L  usually  called  Archy,  who  had 


t  An  aUusion  probably  to  Archibald  Armstrong,  the  Ibol  or 


a  qoairel  with  Archbiahop  Laud,  and  of  whom  many  arch 
tUngs  are  on  record  j  there  is  a  Uttle  Jest-book  very  high- 
'  sttd  of  Iktle  wonh  whkh  bean  the  dtla  of  Arebee*s 


Come  they  fh>m  any  onivenltle  ? 

Cilie! 
Do  dMy  not  leamhig  from  their  doctrine  aerer  ? 

Ever! 
Tstthey  pretend  that  they  do  edifle ; 

Ofle! 
What  do  yott  call  It  then,  10  fknetUy  ? 

What  Church  have  they,  and  what  palpks  ? 

Pkts! 
Bat  now  In  chambers  the  Coovennde ; 

Tickle! 
Hw  godly  siatfln  shrewdly  are  belied. 

Bellied! 
Hw  godly  number  then  will  eoon  transcend. 

Endl 
As  for  the  temples  they  with  seal  embrace  them. 

Ram  them! 
What  do  they  make  of  bishc^V  hierarchy^ 

Archie  l\ 
Are  crosses,  hnages,  omamaots  thdr  scandall  i 

All! 
Ror  will  they  leave  as  many  oeramonlcs, 

Monlm! 
Mmteven  nllglon  down  lor  sadilbedoo. 

Faction. 
How  stand  they  afliMted  to  the  goverament  dvil  i 

Evil! 
Bat  to  the  ktaigthoy  my  they  are  most  loyaL 

Lye  alL 
Then  Ood  keep  King  and  Bute  from  theae  aame  men. 

Amen ! 

omTHoamAPHT  or  pmopsn  wammb. 

We  are  often  perplexed  to  decide  how  the  names  of  some 
of  oar  enunent  men  ought  to  be  written ;  and  we  find  that 
thev  are  even  now  written  diversely.  The  truth  is  that  our 
orthography  was  so  long  unsettled  among  us,  that  it  ap- 
pean  by  various  documents  of  the  times  wtuch  I  have 
■osB,  that  persons  were  at  a  loss  how  to  write  their  own 
nimns,  ana  most  certainly  have  written  them  variously. 
I  hnvn  aometimes  suspected  that  estates  may  have  been 
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lost,  and  dnscwnls  eonfinnded,  by  such 

greeing  signaunes  of  the  sanae  person. 

respecting  the  Duchess  of  NorfeUL*k  estaL., 

oestors  has  his  naow  printed  Mgd&m,  while  m  the 

ogy  it  appears  JBeMm.  I  thiaklhnvei 

name  written  by  himsnlf  with  an  A ;  nnd  fft jfdi  ii  mmln  nas 

of  an  t.     I  have  seen  an  injwM^ion  to  praters  wnh  thn 

Bi|n  manual  of  Charles  II,  not  to  print  Samuel  Btttkr  en> 

quire's  book  or  poem  called  Hudinrns  wilhoathia  osnssnt: 

but  I  do  not  know  whether  Bntlsr  thns  wrola  his  nasaa. 

As  late  as  in  1660  a  Dr  Osons  waa  at  snch  a  loos  to  havn 

his  name  pronounced  rightly,  that  he  tried  sis  diArMt 

ways  «f  writing  it,  as  appears  by  printed  books ;  Croat 

Croon,  Crovn,  Crone,  Croone,  andCrovne ;  aU  which  •»» 

pear  under  his  own  hand,  as  he  wrote  it  diflerentlT  at » 

fttrent  periods  of  his  life.    In  the  siihsrii|iti<m  hooa  of  dm 

Royal  Society  he  writes  WT.  Oesne,  hot  in  his  wfl  at  *n 

ComsMashosignanr.  Omne.  A^thenatmiaiist  infensa 

us  in  his  letters,  p.  Tt,  that  he  first  wrote  Us  nasse  Wr 

but  afterwards  onutted  the  IF.     Dr  IWhUbgf, 

published  by  himself  writes  his  name  stmiirtimitw 

And  among  the  Harieian  Manuscripts  there  is  a  krgo 

lection  of  letters,  to  which  I  have  often  rsfaned ; 

between  1620  and  1690  by  Joeeph  JIand.*  and  yot  in  al 

his  printed  letters,  and  his  works,  oven  within  that  psviod, 

it  is  spelt  Mtdt :  by  which  signature  we  lecogaiie  the 

name  of  a  learned  oaan  better  anown  to  ns :  it  was  Isnf 

before  1  discovered  the  letter  wciiar  to  hava  been  this 

scholar.    Oldys,  in  soom  curious  nmnuscript  memoirs  of 

his  family,  has  traced  the  fomily  nanw  tfiroarii  a  gieat 

varietv  or  changes,  and  sometimes  it  is  at  suoi  variaaee^ 

that  tne  person  iodicaled  will  not  always  appear  to  have 

belonged  to  the  family.     We  saw  recendy  an  advitiae 

meat  in  the  newspapeie  oflering  five  thousand  pounds  ta 

prove  a  marria«in  the  family  of  the  KJnevetta,  which  ^ 

cuned  about  IQS.    What  most  disouncerts  the  ' 

is  their  discovery  that  the  fomily 

or  seven  different  wave ;  a  drcumstaaee  wfaidi  I 

doubt  will  he  fonmf  in  moot  fomil] 

Fuller  saentions  that  the  name  of 

Cam  different  ways  in  the  deeds  of  that  family. 

I  shall  iUustrate  this  subject  by  the  battan  of  the 
of  two  of  our  most  illustrious  ciountijpmen,gfMlniiini 
Rawleigh. 

We  ul  remember  the  day,  when  a  vinlsnl  fitorary  ooih 
troversy  was  opened,  nor  is  it  yet  dosed,  raspnrting  the 
spelling  of  our  poet's  name.  QJne  great  e^tor  pwsimed  in 
hu  tnnmpbant  disooveiy,  bf  pcintinff  Aofapsre,  whin 
another  would  only  parnally  yield,  SUMpesre;  hot  al 


pailies  seemed  wiUmg  to  drop  the  usual  and  natural 
vation  of  his  name,  in  which  we  are  samly  warranted  from 
a  passage  in  a  contemporary  writer,  who  alludes  by  thn 
name  to  a  conceit  of  his  own,  of  the  mmfi'sl  spirit  of  thn 
poet.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  then,  that  penonal  namaa 
were  written  fay  the  ear,  since  the  persons  tliiimsinhiis  dU 
not  attend  to  die  accurate  writing  of  their  own 
which  they  changed  sometimeo  capriciottsly  i 
times  with  anrioiis  aicety.  Our  great  poePs 
pears  SMspere  in  the  register  of  Stratfoed  dwrch ;  it 
Skaektptan  in  the  body  of  his  will,  but  that  very  ' 
ment  is  indorsed  Mr  akaAff0n?a  wilL  He  himself 
written  his  name  in  two  different  ways,  fflslymii 
Skak^tn,  Mr  Cdmon  savs,  the  poet's  name  m  hia  < 
county  is  pronounced  with  the  firsta  short,  wUdi  i 
for  this  mode  of  writing  the  mme,  and  provea  diat  die  or* 
thoepy  rather  than  the  orthography  or  a  person's  nanw 
was  roost  attended  to ;  a  very  questionable  and  anecrtain 
standard. 

Another  remarkable  instance  of  this  sort  is  the  aamo  of 
Sir  Walter  Amofey,  which  I  am  myself  uncertain  how  to 
write;  although  I  have  discovered  a  Act  which  proves  hoar 
it  shocdd  be  pronounced. 

Rowley's  name  was  spelt  by  himself  and  by  hia  ma^ 
temporaries  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  We  find  it  Raleth,R^ 
leich,  Rawleigh,  Raweley,  and  Rawlv;  the  last  orwl '  ~ 
at  least  preserves  it  prononciadon.  Tins  great  msn|W 
young,  a|mears  to  have  subscribed  his  name  'Wa 
RawSUg  or  the  Middle  Temple*  to  noopy  of  verses,  priai^ 
ed  among  othera  prefixed  to  a  satire  called  the  Ste  b I  glias, 
m  George  Qascoigne's  Works,  1576.  Sir  Waher  wna 
then  a  young  studMt,  and  these  veraes  bodi  bv  dMirspant 
and  swnature  cannot  foil  to  be  lus;  however  tnis  matter  ia 
doubtful,  forihe  critics  have  not  mrt  daewhere  with  hia 
name  thua  written.  The  orthoepy  of  die  name  of  thia 
great  man  I  caaastabliBh  by  the 
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Sir  Walter  was  firat  introduced  to  James  I  on  the  ktog*s 
arrival  in  Eoeland,  with  whom,  hetng  united  with  an  oppo- 
sition party,  he  was  no  favourite ;  tne  Scottish  monarch 
gave  nam  this  broad  reception :  *  Rawly  !  Rawly !  true 
anou|^,  fur  I  think  of  thee  very  Rmoly,  mon !'  There  is 
also  an  enigma  contained  in  a  distich  written  by  a  lady  of 
the  times,  which  preserves  the  real  pronunciation  of  the 
name  of  this  extraordinary  man. 

*  Wbat^s  bad  for  the  stomach,  and  the  word  of  dishonour. 
b  the  name  of  the  man,  whom  the  king  will  not  honour/ 

Thus  our  ancient  personal  names  were  written  down  by 
the  eari  at  a  period  when  we  had  no  settled  orthography ; 
and  even  at  a  later  period,  not  distant  from  our  own  times, 
some  persons,  it  might  be  shown,  have  been  equally  puz- 
sled  how  to  write  their  names ;  witness  the  Thomsons, 
Thompsons ;  the  Wartons,  the  Whartons,  &c. 

ITAIISS  or  OUR  STRESTS. 

Lord  Orford  has,  in  one  of  his  letters,  projected  a  curi- 
ous work  to  be  written  in  a  walk  through  the  streets  of  tiie 
metropolis,  similar  to  a  French  work  entitled  *  Anecdotes 
des  Rues  de  Paris.'  I  know  of  no  such  work,  and  sus- 
pect the  vivacious  writer  alluded  in  his  mind  to  Saint  Foix's 
*  Enais  historiques  sur  Paris/  a  very  entertaining  work, 
of  which  the  plan  is  that  projected  by  his  lordship.  Wo 
have  had  Pennant's  *  London,*  a  work  of  this  description  ; 
hut,  on  the  whole,  this  is  a  supcrScial  performance^  as  it 
regards  manners,  characters,  and  events.  That  antiquary 
akimmed  every  thing,  and  grasped  scarcely  any  thing  :  he 
wanted  the  patience  of  research,  and  the  keen  spirit  which 
revivifies  the  past.  Should  Lord  Orford's  project  be  car- 
ried into  ezecuium,  or  rather,  should  Pennant  be  hereafter 
improved,  it  would  be  first  necessary  to  obtain  the  original 
names,  or  their  meanings,  of  our  streets,  free  from  the  dis- 
guise in  which  time  has  concealed  ihem.  We  shall  other- 
wise lose  many  characters  of  persons,  and  many  remarka- 
ble events,  of  which  their  original  denominations  would 
remind  the  historian  of  our  streets. 

I  have  noted  down  a  few  of  these  modern  misnomers, 
that  th»  future  historian  may  be  excited  to  discover  more. 

Mincmg'lane  was  Mineheon-'lane ;  from  tenements  per- 
taining to  the  Mincheons,  or  the  nuns  of  St  Helen's  in 
Bishopsgate-atreet. 

GvUer^anet  cornipted  from  GtUhxirun*i-4ans ;  from  its 
first  owner,  a  citizen  of  great  trade. 

BlackwaU^JioU  was  BakewelTa-haUy  from  one  Thomas 
Bakewell;  and  originally  called  Bating' ihJutugh,  from  a 
considerable  family  of  that  name,  whose  arms  were  once 
■•en  on  the  ancient  building,  and  whose  name  is  still  per- 
petuated in  Banng'M'lane, 

f^nd^-lane  was  jRnfte's-Jans,  from  a  whole  family  of  this 
Bsme. 

TlrsBti-Meedb-sfreel^  was  originally  T^nd-^uedle-^treetf  as 
Samuel  Clarice  dates  it  from  his  study  there. 

BHiUtr^aw  is  a  corruption  of  Aebetter's  lane ;  from  the 
first  builder  or  owner. 

Crvtehed-Jrian  was  Crawdud  or  Crott^frian. 

haOdmry  was  so  named  from  the  noise  of  founders  at 
their  work,  and,  as  Howel  pretends,  this  place  was  called 
ijaMntry  *  disdainedly.' 

Garbdfc-Attt  was  GorUdtJUf&s,  or  Atoe,  where  garlick 
was  sold. 

Jteer-Zone  has  been  erroneoasly  supposed  to  have  some 
eoonexion  with  the  fetien  of  criminals.  It  was  in  C  ha  ries 
the  First's  time  written  /Vtetor^^bne,  and  is  so  in  Howel's 
Ijoodinopdis,  who  explains  it  as  Fewton  (or  idle  people) 
lyrog  there  as  in  a  way  leading  to  gardens.  It  was  the 
haunt  of  these  Faxtan^  or  *  mighty  beggars.'  The  jpVriftwr, 
that  is,  a  dgfaytOTy  or  defauUer,  became  JVt&lor,  and  in  the 
rapid  pronoonciation,  or  conception,  of  names,  Feieior  has 
anded  in  Rtter-lane. 

Qraetefmrch-^ireei,  sometimea  called  OraeunU'Sireett 
'was  originany  Qtan-^tnd^  from  a  herb-market  there. 

JVncRureft-afreef ,  from  a  fenny  or  moorish  ground  by  a 
rhrer-aide. 

Odhjf'key  haspreserved its name^ but  hi  origin  may 
have  been  lost.  Etowel,  in  his  <  Londmopolb,'  lays,  *  here 
dwelt  strangers  called  ChdUy^mm,  who  Drought  wine,  &c, 
in  OaBey». 

Greei-sfreef,  says  Penant,  *  I  am  aorry  to  degrade  into 
€frig'-9treelf  whether  it  alludes  to  the  little  vivacious  eel, 
or  to  the  merry  character  of  its  tenants,  he  does  not  re- 
aolve. 

Brideweti  was  8t  Bridgets  wtUf  from  one  dedicateo  to 
Baint  Bride  or  Bridget. 


Maryhone  was  8t  Mary'on-4he'Boume,  corrupted  to 
Mary-^kne;  as  Holbom  was  Old  Boumey  or  the   OU 
River ;  Bourne  being  the  ancient  English  for  river  \  hence 
the  Scottish  Bum. 
Newingtxm  was  New-iovm. 

Maidaiiane  was  so  called  from  an  image  of  the  virgin, 
which,  in  catholic  days,  had  stood  there,  as  Bagford  wntas 
to  Ueame ;  and  he  says,  that  the  frequent  sign  of  tha 
Maiden-head  was  derived  from  *  our  Lady's-head.' 

Lad-lane  was  originally  Jjady'9-4ane,  from  the  same  per- 
sonage. 

Rood^lane  was  so  denominated  from  a  Rood,  or  Jesus 
on  the  cross,  there  placed,  which  was  held  in  great  re- 
gard. 

PiccadiUy  was  named  after  a  hall  called  Piceadillo4udl, 
a  place  of  sale  for  PiccadHHea  or  TVirn-overs ;  a  part  of 
the  fashionable  dress  which  appeared  about  I6I4.  It 
has  preserved  its  name  uncorropted  :  for  Bamabe  Rich, 
in  his  *  Honestie  of  the  Age,'  has  this  passage  on  '  the 
body-makers  that  do  swarm  through  ail  parts,  both  of 
London  and  about  London.  The  body  is  still  pampered 
lip  in  the  very  dropsy  of  excess.  He  that  some  fortie 
yi-ars  sithens  should  have  asked  after  a  PiehadUl^,  I  woo- 
ii<T  who  would  have  understood  him;  or  could  have  tdd 
what  a  PickadiUy  had  been,  either  fish  or  flesh.' 

Strypo  notices  that  in  the  liberties  of  Saint  Catharine 
is  a  place  called  Hangman^ e-gaine ;  the  traders  of  Ham^ 
miM  and  GuyneSf  in  France,  anciently  resorted  there; 
thence  the  strange  corruption.  ^ 

SmWifield  is  a  corrupiion  of  SmhotJifidd:  smith  signi- 
fies  smooth,  from  the  Saxun  emeth.  An  antiquarian 
friend  had  seen  it  described  in  a  deed  as  can^me  ptanue, 
which  confirms  the  original  meaning.  It  is  described  in 
Fiiz  Stephen's  account  of  London,  written  before  the 
twelfth  century,  as  a  plain  field,  both  in  reality  and  name, 
where  every  Friday  tliere  is  a  celebrated  rendezvous  of 
fine  horses,  brought  hither  to  be  sold.  Thither  come  to 
look  or  buy,  a  great  number  of  earls,  barons,  knights,  and 
a  swarm  of  citizens.  It  is  a  pleasing  sight  to  behold  the 
amhlmg  nags  and  generous  colts,  proudly  prancing.  This 
ancient  writer  continues  a  minute  description,  and  perhaps 
gives  the  eariiest  one  of  a  horsO'race  in  this  country.  It 
IS  remarkable  that  SmitfifiM  should  have  continued  as  a 
market  for  cattle  for  more  than  six  centuries  with  only 
the  loss  of  its  vowels. 

This  is  sufficient  to  show  how  the  names  of  our  streets 
require  either  to  be  corrected  or  explained,  by  their  histo- 
rian. The  French,  among  the  numerous  projects  for  the 
moral  improvement  of  civilized  man,  had  one,  which,  hid 
it  not  been  pdluted  by  a  horrid  faction,  might  have  baen 
directed  to  a  noble  end.  It  was  to  name  streets  after  emi- 
nent men.  This  would  at  least  preserve  them  from  the 
corruption  of  the  people,  and  exhibit  a  perpetual  monu- 
ment of  moral  feelmg,  and  of  glory,  to  the  rising  genius  of 
every  age.  With  what  excitement  and  delight  may  the 
young  cootemplatist,  who  first  studies  at  Gray's  Inn,  be 
reminded  of  FieniZam-buildings ! 

The  names  of  streets  will  dten  be  found  connected  with 
some  singular  event,  or  the  character  of  some  person. 
Not  Ions  ago,  a  Hebrew,  who  had  a  quarrel  with  his  con- 
munitv,  Dutlt  a  neighbourhood  at  Bethnal-green,  and  re- 
tained the  subject  of  bis  anger  in  the  name  which  the 
houses  bear,  of  Punm-place.  This  may  startle  some 
theological  antiquary  at  a  remote  period,  who  may  idly 
lose  himself  in  abstruse  conjectures  on  the  sanctity  of  a 
name,  derived  fr<Mn  a  well  known  Hebrew  festival :  and, 
perhaps,  colonize  the  spot  with  an  ancient  horde  of  Israel- 
ites. 

SXCRET  HISTORY  OF  EDWARD  VERS,  KARL  OF  OZrORD. 

It  is  an  odd  circumstance  in  literary  research,  that  I  am 
enabled  to  correct  a  story  which  was  written  about  1880. 
The  Aubrey  papera,  recently  published  with  singular 
faithfulness,  retaming  all  their  peculiarities,  even  to  the 
grossest  errora,  were  memoranda  for  the  use  of  Anthony 
Wood's  great  work.  But  besides  these,  the  (^ord  anti- 
(|uarv  had  a  very  extensive  literary  correspondence^  and 
it  is  known,  that  when  speechless  and  dying,  he  evmoed 
the  fortitude  to  call  in  two  friends  to  destroy  a  vast  multi- 
tude of  pspera :  about  two  bushels  full  were  ordered  for 
the  fire,  ugnted  for  the  occasion  :  and, '  as  he  was  expiring 
he  expressed  both  his  knowledge  and  approbation  of  what 
was  done,  by  throwing  out  his  hands.'  These  two  bush- 
els full  were  not,  however,  all  his  papers ;  his  more  pri- 
vate ones  he  had  ordered  not  to  be  opened  foe  seven  years. 
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I  suspect  also,  that  a  ^at  Dumber  of  letters  were  not 
burnt  on  this  occasion ;  for  I  have  discovered  a  manuscript 
written  about  1720  to  1730,  and  which,  tHe  writer  tells  us, 
oooststs  of  *  Excerpts  out  of  Anthony  Wood's  papers.' 
It  is  closely  written,  and  contains  many  curious  facts  not 
to  be  found  elsewhere,  as  far  as  I  haye  hitherto  discovered. 
These  papers  of  Anth<Miy  Wood  probably  still  exist  in 
the  Ashmolean  Museum:  should  they  have  perished, in 
that  case  this  solitary  manuscript  will  be  the  sole  record 
of  many  interesting  particulars  not  known  to  the  public. 

By  these  I  correct  a  little  story,  which  may  be  found  in 
the  Aubrey  papers.  Vol.  Ill,  395.  It  is  an  account  of  one 
Nidiolas  HiU,  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  in  the  hi^ 
confidence  of  a  remarkable  and  munificent  Earl  of  Oxford, 
tra^Uing  with  him  abroad.  I  transcribe  the  printed  Ao- 
brey  account. 

*In  bis  travels  with  his  lord  (I  forget  whether  Italy  or 
Germany,  but  I  think  the  former,)  a  poor  man  belied 
him  to  give  him  a  pennv.  "  A  penny !"  saiJ  Mr  Hill. 
<*  What  do'st  say  to  ten'pouods  1"  "  Ah!  ten  pounds," 
■aid  the  beggar :  "  that  would  make  a  man  happy."  N. 
HiU  gave  hun  immediately  ten  pounds,  and  putt  it  downe 
Qpon  acco«mt.  Item,  to  a  beggar  ten  pound*  to  make  him 
happy ."— Tho  point  of  this  story  has  been  marred  in 
the  telling :  it  was  drawn  up  from  the  following  one,  which 
must  have  been  the  original.  This  extract  was  made 
firom  a  letter  by  Aubrey  to  A.  Wood,  dated  July  15, 1689. 
'  A  pool  man  asked  Mr  Hill,  his  lordship's  steward,  once 
to  give  \^  sixpence,  or  a  shilling,  for  an  alms.  "  What 
doat  say  if  I  give  thee  ten  pounds  ?  "  Ten  pounds !  tkat 
ib0hU  oto&s  a  man  of  me  !r  HiU  gave  it  him,  and  put 
down  in  his  accouot,  *<  Item,  lOf  for  making  a  man," 
which  his  lordship  inquiring  about  for  the  oddness  of  the 
egression,  not  only  sUowra,  but  was  pleased  with  it.' 

Thisphilooopbical  humourist  was  the  steward  <^  Ed- 
ward Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
The  peer  was  a  person  of  elegant  accomplishments ;  and 
I«ard  Orford,  in  his  *  Noble  Authors,'  has  given  a  higher 
character  of  him  than  perhaps  he  may  deserve.  He  was 
of  the  highest  rank,  in  great  favour  with  the  queen,  and, 
to  employ  the  style  of  the  day,  when  all  our  fashions  and 
our  poetry  were  mouldingtbemselves  on  the  Italian  model, 
be  was  the  *  Mirrour  ofTuscanismo ;'  and,  in  a  word,  this 
ooxoombical  peer,  after  a  seven  years'  residence  in  Flo- 
leace,  returned  highly  *  Ilalianated.'  The  ludicrous  mo- 
tive of  this  peregnnalion  is  given  in  the  present  manu- 
■eript  account.  Hsugbty  of  hb  descent  and  his  alliance, 
irritable  with  effeminate  delicacy  and  personal  vanity,  a 
little  circumstance,  almost  too  minute  to  be  recorded,  in- 
flicted such  an  injury  on  his  pride,  that  in  his  mind  it  re- 
quired years  erf*  absence  from  the  court  of  England,  ere  it 
oonld  be  forgotten.  Once  making  a  low  obeisance  to  the 
queen  before  the  whole  court,  this  stately  and  inffated 
peer  suffered  a  mischance  which  has  happened,  it  is  said, 
on  a  like  occasion— it  was  *  lif  ht  as  air !'  But  this  acci- 
dent so  sensibly  hurt  his  mawkish  delicacy,  and  so  humbled 
his  aristocratic  dignity,  that  he  could  not  raise  his  eyes  on 
his  royal  mistress.  He  resolved  firom  that  day  *  to  be  a 
banished  man,'  and  resided  for  seven  years  in  Italy,  living 
in  more  grandeur  at  Florence  than  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany.  He  spent  in  those  years  forty  thousand  pounds. 
On  his  return  he  presented  the  oueen  with  embroidered 
^oves  and  perfiimes,  then  for  the  brst  time  introduced  into 
England,  as  Stowe  has  noticed.  Part  of  the  new  pre- 
■ents  seem  to  have  some  reference  to  the  earl's  former 
nischanee.  The  queen  received  them  graciously,  and 
was  even  painted  wearing  those  gloves ;  but  my  authority 
atntes,  that  the  masculine  sense  of  Elizabeth  could  not 
abstsin  from  congratulating  the  noble  coxcomb ;  perceiv- 
ing, she  said,  that  at  length  my  lord  forgot  the  mentioning 
the  little  mischance  of  seven  years  ago ! 

The  peer's  munificence  abroad  was  indeed  the  talk  of 
Eur^M ;  but  the  secret  motive  of  this  was  as  wicked  as 
bat  of  his  travels  had  been  ridicufous.  This  earl  of  Ox- 
ford bad  married  the  daughter  of  Lord  Burieigh,  and,  when 
Ibis  great  statesman  would  not  consent  to  save  the  lUe  of 
Ibe  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  friend  of  this  earl,  he  swore  to 
f«venge  himself  on  the  countess,  out  of  haired  to  his  father- 
ifr4aw.  He  not  only  forso^  k  her,  but  studied  every  means 
to  waste  that  great  inheritance  which  had  descended  to 
bim  from  his  ancestors.  Secret  history  often  startles  us 
with  unexpected  di«coveries  :  the  personal  affectations  of 
tUs  earl  induce  him  to  quit  a  court,  where  he  stood  in  the 
Wflhaat  favour,  to  domesticate  himself  abroad  ;  and  a  family 
was  the  nwtive  of  that  splendid  prodigality  which, 


at  Florence,  could  throw  into  shade  the  court  of  Tuacaay 

itself. 

▲KCIKUT  COOKEBT  AHV  COOXS. 

The  memorable  grand  dinner  given  by  the  *'^»— ««t1  doo* 
tor  in  Peregrine  PickJe  has  indisposed*  our  tastes  for  tba 
cookery  of  Uie  ancients ;  but,  since  it  is  often  '  the  cookn 
who  spoil  the  broth,*  we  cannot  be  sure  but  that  even  *  tbn 
bladi  Lacedaemonian,'  stirred  bv  the  spear  of  a  Spartan, 
might  have  had  a  poignancy  for  him,  whidi  did  not  nappes 
on  that  occasion. 

Their  cookery  must  have  been  superior  to  our  boablnr 
art,  since  they  could  find  dainties  in  the  toui^  membrane 
ous  parts  of  the  matrices  of  a  sow,  and  the  flesh  of  jroan^ 
hawks,  and  a  young  ass.  The  elder  Pliny  tells,  that « 
man  had  studied  the  art  of  ^ttening  snaw  with  paste 
successfully,  that  the  shells  of  some  cm  his  snails  wouU  cam» 
tain  many  quarts.*  The  same  monstrous  taste  fed  np 
those  prodigious  goose  livers;  a  taste  still  prevailing  sn 
Italy.  Swine  were  fattened  with  whey  and  figs ;  and< 
fish  in  their  poods  were  increased  by  such  artificial  me 
Our  prize  oxen  might  astonish  a  Rooian,  as  much  as 
of  their  crammed  peacocks  wouhl  ourselves.  Gtatteny 
produces  monsters,  and  turns  away  from  nature  to  feed 
on  unwholesome  meats.  The  flerii  of  young  foxes  about 
autumn,  when  they  fed  on  grapes,  is  praised  by  Galen  ; 
and  Hippocrates  eqmdsthefleshofporaiestothatof  birdn. 
The  humorous  Dr  King,  who  has  toucned  on  this  subject, 
suspects  that  many  of  me  Greek  dishes  appear  diarming 
from  their  mellifluous  terminations,  resounmng  with  wJUma 
and  toio».'\ 

The  numerous  descriptions  of  ancient  cookerr  which 
Athensus  has  preserved  indicate  an  unrivalled  dexterity 
and  refinement :  and  the  ancients,  indeed,  appear  to  hav« 
raised  the  culinaryart  into  a  science,  and  dignified  oookn 
into  professors.  They  had  writers  who  exhausted  thesr 
erudition  and  ingenuity  in  verse  and  prose ;  while  sonw 
were  proud  to  immortalise  their  names  by  the  invention  of 
a  poignant  sauce,  or  a  popular  ^ofeoit.  Apicins,  a  nasan 
immortalised,  and  now  synonymous  with  a  goreer,  was  tbn 
inventOT  of  cakes  called  Apidans ;  and  one  Aristoxanss, 
after  many  unsuccessfiil  combinations,  at  length  bit  on  n 
peculiar  manner  of  seasoning  hams,  thence  called  Ari»» 
toxenians.  The  name  of  a  late  nobleman  among  oarsehrns 
is  thus  invoked  every  day. 

Of  these  Er*idiUB  ^«e,  Archestratus,  a  culinary  ph3»- 
sopher,  composed  an  epic  or  didactic  poem  on  good  eating. 
His  '  Gastroiogy'  became  the  creed  of  the  epicnres,  and 
its  pathos  appears  to  have  made  what  is  so  expresovelj 
called  *  their  mouths  water.'  The  kiea  has  been  recently 
sQccessfiiUy  imitated  by  a  French  poet.  Arcliinhsliw 
thus  opens  his  subject : 

*  I  write  these  precepts  for  nnmoita]  Greece, 
Thst  round  s  table  delicately  spread. 
Or,  three,  or  four,  may  rii  in  choice  repast. 
Or  five  at  mosL    Who  otherwise  shall  dine. 
Are  like  a  troop  marauding  for  their  prey.* 

The  eleeant  Romans  declared,  that  a  repast  should 
consist  of  less  in  number  than  the  Graces,  nor  of 
than  the  Muses.  They  had,  however,  a  quaint  nrovevbi, 
which  Alexander  ah  Alexandre  has  preserved,  not  nvonr»» 
hie  even  to  so  large  a  dinner-party  as  nine ;  it  tarns  on  n 
play  of  words: 

*  Septem  oonvlvium,  IVovem  convkhmi  faoere-'f 

An  ele^mt  Roman,  meeting  a  friend,  regretted  bn 
could  not  inrile  him  to  dinner,  '  because  my 
complete.' 

When  Archestratus  acknowledges  that  some  tl 
for  the  winter,  and  some  for  the  sumnMn*,  he  consoles  hisPH 
self,  that  though  we  cannot  have  them  at  the  same  tune, 
yet,  at  least,  we  may  talk  about  them  at  all  times. 

This  great  f^nius  seems  to  have  travelled  over  land  and 
seas  that  he  might  critically  examine  the  thing*  thenaelfen, 
and  improve,  with  new  discoveries,  the  taUe4axories.  Hn 
indicates  the  places  for  peculiar  edibles,  and  exquisite  po« 
tables ;  and  promulgates  his  precepts  with  the  seal  of  « 

•  Nat.  HIsL  Lib.  TX,  58. 

t  See  his  works,  collected  by  Mr  Nkhols,  vol.  I,  ISD.  I  have 
no  doubt,  I  hat  Dr  Kin«*s  description  of  the  Yirtuoeo  Benthtut- 
lie,  with  his  '  bill  of  fare  outof  Atheneus,'  saggeMsd  id  Smol- 
let  his  celebrated  scene. 

X  Genial.  Dierum,  II,  283,  Log.  1678.  The  writer  has  coU 
lected  in  this  chaptsr  a  variety  of  curious  psitkulars  on  this 
i  subject 
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■ubliine  legislator,  who  is  dictating  a  code  designed  to 
ameliorate  the  imperfect  state  of  society. 

A  philosopher  worthy  to  bear  the  title  of  cook,  or  a  cook 
worthy  to  be  a  philosopher,  according  to  the  numerous 
curious  passages  scattered  in  Atheneus,  was  an  extraor- 
dinary eeiUHS,  endowed  not  merely  with  a  natural  aptitude, 
but  with  an  acquired  accomplishments.  The  philosophy, 
or  the  meti^ysicB,  of  cookery  appears  in  the  fdlowing 
passages 

*  Know  then,  the  Cook,  a  dinner  that's  bespoke 
Asplriog  to  pceparc,  with  prescient  seal 

Should  know  the  tastes  and  humours  of  the  guests ) 

For  \f  he  drudees  through  the  common  worlc, 

Thoughtless  ofmanner,  careless  what  the  place 

And  seasons  claim ;  and  what  the  favouring  hour 

Auspicious  to  his  genius  may  present, 

Why,  atandine  midst  the  multitude  of  men, 

Call  we  this  plodding  fricasseer  a  Cook  ? 

Oh  differing  far !  and  one  is  not  the  other ' 

We  call  indeed  the  general  of  an  army 

Him  who  is  charged  to  lead  it  to  the  war : 

But  the  true  general  is  the  man  whose  mmd, 

Mastering  events,  anticipates,  combines ; 

Else  is  ho  but  a  leader  to  his  men ! 

With  our  profession  thus :  the  first  who  comes 

May  with  a  humble  toil,  or  slice,  or  chop. 

Prepare  the  ingredients,  and  around  the  fire 

Obmquious,  him  I  call  a  fricasseer ! 

But  ah !  the  cook  a  brighter  fflory  crowns ! 

Well  skiird  is  he  to  know  the  place,  the  houfi 

Him  wbo  invite?,  and  htm  who  is  invited, 

What  fish  in  ceason  makes  the  market  rich, 

A  choice  delicious  rarity !  1  know 

That  all,  we  always  find  ;  biu  always  all. 

Charms  not  the  palate,  critically  fine. 

Arcbcetratus,  In  culinary  lore 

Deep  for  his  lime,  in  this  more  learned  age, 

Is  wanting :  and  full  ofl  he  surclv  talks 

Of  what  he  never  ate.    Suspect  his  pai;e. 

Nor  load  thy  genius  with  a  barren  precept. 

Look  not  in  books  for  what  some  iole  sage 

So  idly  raved  ;  for  cookery  Is  an  art 

Comporting  ill  with  rhetoric ;  Uis  an  art 

8(111  changing,  and  of  momentary  triumph  I 

Know  on  thyself  thy  genius  must  depend. 

All  books  of  cookery,  all  helps  of  art, 

All  critic  learning,  all  commenting  notes, 

Are  vain,  it  void  of  genius,  thou  wouldst  cook ! 

The  culinary  fuige  thus  spoke ;  his  friend 
Demands  <  Wnere^is  the  ideal  cook  thou  palnt*tt  ?* 

*  Lo,  I  the  roan ."  the  savouring  sage  replied. 

*  Now  be  thine  eyes  (he  witness  of  my  art  I 
This  tunny  drest,  bo  odorous  shall  steam. 
The  spicy  sweetness  so  shall  steal  thy  sense, 
That  thou  in  a  delicious  reverie 

Shalt  slumber  heavenly  o*er  the  attic  dish  !* 

In  another  passage  a  Master-Cook  concetres  hunsolt 
to  be  a  popil  of  Epicurus,  whose  favourite  but  ambisiious 
axiom,  tnat  <  Vduptuousness  is  the  sovereign  good,'  was 
interpreted  by  the  bon^van$  of  antiquity  in  tne  plain  sense. 

Masteb  Cook. 

Behold  In  me  a  popil  of  the  school 
Of  I  ho  sage  Epicurus. 

Frishd. 

Thou  a  sage ! 

MA.STBB  Cook. 

Ay !  Epicurus  too  was  sure  a  cook. 

And  knew  the  sovereign  rood.    Nature  his  study, 

Wbile  pracdce  perfected  his  theory. 

Divine  philosophy  alone  can  teach 

The  dinerence  which  the  fish  Olociscus*  shows 

In  winter  snd  in  summer ;  how  to  learn 

Which  fish  10  choose,  when  set  the  Pleiades, 

And  at  the  solstice.    'TIS  change  of  seasons 

•  The  commentators  have  not  been  able  always  to  assign 
known  names  lo  the  grest  variety  or  fish,  particularly  sea*flsn, 
Che  ancients  used,  many  of  which  we  should  revolt  st.  One 
of  their  dainties  was  a  shell-fish,  prickly  like  a  hedge-hog, 
called  Echinus.  Tbey  ate  the  dog-nsh,  the  star>flsh,  porpoises 
or  sea-hogs,  and  even  seals.  'In  Dr  Moffet's  regimen  of  diet, 
an  exeeeSng  curious  writer  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  repub- 
lished by  Oldys,  may  be  foimd  an  ample  account  of  the  *  sea- 
fish'  uasd  by  the  ancients.  Whatever  the  Olociscus  was.  It 
sesms  to  baTe  been  of  great  size,  and  a  shell-fish,  aa  wo  may 
In^  fVom  the  following  curious  passage  in  Athenajus.  A  fa- 
ther, informed  that  his  son  is  leading  a  dissolute  life,  eorag^, 
remonscrstes  with  his  pedagogue ; — *  Knave !  thou  art  the 
fault !  hast  thou  ever  known  a  philosopher  vield  himself  so 
entirely  to  the  pleasures  thou  tellest  me  oO*     The  peda- 


Which  threats  mankind,  and  ehakee  their  changeftil 

frame. 
This  dost  thou  comprehend  ?    Know,  what  we  om 
\a  season,  is  most  seasonably  good ! 

Faiehd. 
Most  learned  cook,  who  can  observe  these  eanom  ' 

Mabter  Cook. 

And  therefore  phlegm  and  colics  make  a  naa 
A  most  indecent  guest.    The  aliment 
Dress'd  in  my  kitchen  is  true  aliment ; 
Light  of  digestion  tfasily  it  passes ; 
The  chyle  eoft*bIending  from  the  Jtiicy  food 
Repairs  the  solids. 

Fkxkhd. 

Ah !  the  chyle  1  the  solid*  I 

Thou  new  Democritus !  thou  sage  of  medklna! 
Versed  hi  the  mysteries  of  the  latrlc  art ! 

Master  Cook. 

Now  mark  the  blunders  of  our  vulgar  cooks  * 
See  them  prepare  a  dish  of  various  fish. 
Showering  profuse  the  pounded  Indian  grain; 
An  overpowering  vapour,  gallimaufiy ! 
A  multitude  confused  of  pothering  odours ! 
But,  know,  the  genius  of  the  art  consists 
To  make  the  nostrils  feel  each  scent  distinct; 
And  not  in  washing  plates  to  free  from  smoke. 
I  never  enter  in  my  kitchen,  I ! 
But  sit  apart,  and  m  the  cool  direct ; 
Observant  01  what  passes,  scullions  toll. 

Friend. 

What  dost  thou  there  ? 

Master  Cook. 

I  guide  the  mighty  wbola  | 
Explore  the  causes,  prophesy  the  dish. 
>Tis  thus  I  speak  :  *  Leave,  leave  that  ponderoQS  hMi 
Keep  up  the  fire,  and  lively  play  the  flame 
Beneath  those  lobster-pauies  *,  patient  here, 
Fix'd  as  a  statue,  skim,  incessant  skim. 
Steep  well  this  small  Glociscus  fan  its  sauoe. 
And  boil  that  sea-dog  in  a  cullender ; 
This  eel  requires  more  salt  and  majoram; 
Roast  well  that  piece  of  kid  on  either  side 
Equal ;  that  sweetbread  boil  not  over  much.' 
'*Tis  thus,  my  friend,  I  make  the  concert  play 

Friend. 

0  man  of  science  !  Hb  thy  babble  kills ! 

Master  Cook. 

And  then  no  useless  dish  my  table  crowds  • 
Harmonious  ranged,  and  cotumnantly  Jnatf 

Friend. 
Ha!  what  means  this? 

Master  Qoox. 

Divinestmuricalli 
As  hi  a  concert  Instruments  resound. 
My  ordered  dishes  in  their  courses  chime. 
So  Epicurus  dictated  the  art 
Of  sweet  voluptuousness,  and  ate  in  order. 
Musing  delighted  o*er  the  sovereign  good  I 
Let  raving  stoics  in  a  labvrinth 
Run  oiler  virtue ;  they  shall  find  no  end. 
Thou,  what  is  foreign  to  mankind,  abjure  1 

Friend. 
Right  honest  Cook  !  thou  wak*st  me  from  thefar  difOM  I 
Another  Cook  informs  us  that  he  adapts  hia  ropMlp  0 
his  personages. 

1  like  to  see  the  faoea  of  my  guerts. 

To  feed  them  as  their  age  and  staUon  claim. 

My  kitchen  changes,  as  my  gueMs  inspire 

The  vsrious  spectacle ;  for  lovers  now. 

Philosophers,  and  now  for  financiers 

If  my  young  royster  be  a  mettled  mark, 

Who  melts  an  acre  in  a  savoury  dilBh 

To  charm  his  mistress,  scuttle-fish  and  crabs, 

And  all  the  ahelly-race,  with  mixture  due 

Of  cordials  filtered,  exquisitely  rich. 

For  such  a  host,  my  friend  !  expends  rnndiBfllV 

In  oil  than  cotton  ;  solely  studying  love  ! 

To  a  philosopher,  that  animal 

Voracious,  solid  ham  and  bulky  feet ; 

But  to  the  financier,  with  costly  niceness, 

Olociscus  rare,  or  rarity  more  rare. 

Insensible  the  palate  of  old  age, 

More  difficult  than  the  soft  lips  ofvouth 

To  move,  I  put  much  mustard  in  their  dish ; 

With  quickening  sauces  make  their  stu^r  keen, 

And  lash  the  lazy  blood  that  creeps  withm. 


gogue  replies  by  a  Yes !  and  that  the  sages  of  the  portico  are  jj„„  ,^^„  „,„  ,a»^  uwwm  »»» s,.w»|^  ......... 

ersat  drunkards,  and  none  know  better  then  they  how  to  at-  ,       .  *k-  — ♦  ^  n^^^mw^  _i__;_  ■_. 

utrk a  Olociscus.  '      Another  genius,  m  irarmg  the  art  of  Cookery,  denrw 
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from  It  Dodiiaff  len  tbtai  the  orifin  ofwodtbtw ;  aad  I  Uuiik 
that  wine  pbilmopber  has  defied  Man  to  pe  *  a  rooking 


Cook. 

The  ait  of  cookery  drew  us  gently  forth 

From  that  ferocbus  light  when  Told  of  frith 

The  Anthropophaginian  ate  his  brother ! 

To  cookery  we  owe  well-oidered  ttaiae, 

AaMmbUoe  laen  in  dear  aocieiy. 

Wild  was  die  earth,  man  feastioc  upon  man, 

When  one  of  nobler  sense  and  milder  heart 

First  sacrifioed  an  animal ;  the  flesh 

Was  sweet :  and  man  then  ceased  to  lead  on  man  I 

And  something  of  the  radeiaees  of  tliose  tiroes 

The  priest  commemorates ;  for  to  this  day. 

He  roasts  the  Tictim*s  eDtraik  without  salt. 

In  those  dark  times,  beneath  the  earth  lay  hid 

The  precious  salt,  that  gold  of  cookery ! 

Bm  when  its  particles  the  palate  thrilled, 

The  source  or  seasonings,  charm  of  cookery !  came. 

They  serred  a  paunch  with  rich  ingredients  stored ; 

And  lender  kid,  within  two  covering  plates. 

Warm  melted  in  the  mouth.    So  an  iraprored ! 

At  length  a  miracle  not  yet  peHbrm*d, 

They  minced  the  meat  which  roIIM  in  herbage  soft 

Nor  meat  nor  herbage  seemM,  biit  to  the  eye 

And  to  the  taste,  the  counterfe.teU  dish 

Mimick*d  some  curious  fish ;  invention  rare  ! 

Then  erery  dish  was  seasoned  more  and  more, 

Salted,  or  sour,  or  sweet,  and  mingled  oft 

Oatmeal  and  honey.    To  enjoy  the  meal 

Men  congregated  in  the  populous  towns. 

And  cities  flounsh*d,  whicli  we  cooks  adom*d, 

With  all  the  pleasures  of  domestic  life. 

An  arch-cook  insinuates,  that  there  remain  only  two 
*  {nllarsofthe  state,*  besides  himself,  of  the  school  ofSinoo, 
one  of  the  sreat  masters  of  the  condimenting  art.  Siooo. 
we  are  told,  applied  the  elements  of  all  the  arts  aiM 
sciences  to  this  favourite  one.  Natural  philosophy  coald 
produce  a  secret  seasoning  for  a  dish ;  and  architecture 
the  art  of  conducting  the  smoke  out  of  a  chinmey ;  which, 
aaya  he,  if  ungovernable,  makes  a  great  diiference  in  the 
dressing.  From  the  military  science  he  derived  a  sublime 
idea  or  order ;  drilling  the  under-cooks,  marshalling  the 
kitchen,  hastening  one,  and  making  another  a  sentinel. 

We  find  however,  that  a  portion  of  this  divine  art,  one 
of  the  professors  acknowledges  to  be  vapouring  and  brag- 
^ns ! — a  seasoning  in  this  art,  as  well  as  in  others.  A 
eoMt  ought  never  to  come  unacoompanied  by  all  the  pomp 
and  parade  of  the  kitchen :  with  a  scurvy  appearance,  he 
wiQ  Iw  turned  away  at  eight ;  for  all  have  eyes,  but  a  few 
odIt  imderstanding. 

Another  occult  part  of  this  profound  mystery,  besides 
vapouring,  consisted,  it  seems,  in  filching.  Such  is  the 
coonsel  of  a  patriarch  to  an  apprentice !  a  |»ecept  which 
roBtsins  a  truth  for  all  ages  <^  cookery. 

*  Canon !  time  well  thy  ambideztroas  part 

Nor  always  filch.    It  was  but  yesterday. 

Blundering,  thev  neariv  caught  thee  in  the  fact ; 

Nona  of  thy  balls  had  livers,  and  the  guests. 

In  horror,  pierced  their  airy  emptiness. 

Not  even  the  brains  were  there,  thou  brainless  hound ! 

If  thou  art  hired  amoog  the  middling  class, 

Who  pay  thee  freely,  be  thou  honourable ! 

But  for  this  day,  where  now  we  go  to  cook 

E'en  cut  the  master's  throat  for  all  I  care ; 

**  A  word  to  th'  wise,"  and  show  thyself  my  scholar ! 

There  thou  mayst  filch  and  revel,  all  may  yield 

Some  secret  profit  to  thy  sharking  hand. 

Tis  an  oM  mber  gives  a  sordid  dinner. 

And  weeps  o'er  every  sparing  dish  at  table  ; 

Then  if  I  do  not  find  thou  dost  devour 

Ail  thou  canst  touch,  e'en  to  the  very  ooals, 

I  will  disown  thee  !  Lo !  Old  skin-flint  comes ; 

In  his  dry  eyes  what  parsimony  stares  ." 

Theoe  eooks  of  the  ancients,  who  appears  to  have  been 
jnd  for  a  grand  dinner,  carried  their  art  to  the  naost  whim- 
■eal  profession.  They  were  so  dexterous  as  to  be  able  to 
•arra  up  a  whole  pif  muled  on  one  side,  and  roasted  on  the 
Mher.  The  cook  who  performed  this  feat  defies  his  guests 
Id  detect  the  place  where  the  knife  had  separated  the  ani- 
mal, or  how  it  was  contrived  to  stuff  the  belly  with  an  c4io, 
noMpowed  of  thrushes  and  other  birds,  slices  of  the  ma- 
trieaa  ofa  sow,  the  yolk  of  eggs,  the  bellies  of  hens  with 
their  soft  eggs,  flavoured  with  a  rich  juice,  and  minced 
meats  highly  spiced.  When  this  cook  is  entreated  to  ei- 
this  tecret  art.  he  solemnlv  sweavs  by  the  manes  of 


those  who  braved  all  thedangera  oTthe  Plain  oTMaratlia^ 
and  romhatad  at  sea  at  Salamis,that  he  will  not  reveal  tha 
secret  that  year.  But  of  an  Incident,  so  triumphant  in  the 
•nnalaorthe  gastric  art,  our  phikwopberwoola  not  depriva 
posterity  of  the  knowledge.  The  animal  had  been  bled  to 
death  by  a  wound  cmder  the  shonlder,  whence,  afler  a 
pioos  rausion,  the  master-eook  extracted  the 
washed  them  with  wine,  and  banginc  the  animalby  the  feet, 
he  crammed  down  the  throat  the  stuffings  already  prepared. 
Than  covering  the  half  of  the  pig  with  a  paste  of  narky 
thickened  with  vriaa  and  oil,  he  put  it  in  a  small  oven,  or 
oo  a  heated  table  of  brass,  where  it  was  gently  roMMd 
with  all  due  care :  wh«i  the  skin  was  browned,  be  boilad 
the  other  side ;  and  then  taking  away  the  bariey  paste,  tha 
pig  was  served  up,  at  onee  Miled  and  roasted, 
omks  with  a  vegetable  oould  counterfeit  the 
the  taste  of  fish  and  flesh.  The  king  of  Bithynia,  m 
expedition  against  the  Scythians,  in  the  winter  and  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  sea,  had  a  violent  Icnging  lor  a 
■nail  fish  caUedqaHy  a  pilchard,  a  herring,  or  an  ancboty. 
His  cook  cut  a  turnip  to  the  perfect  imitation  of  its  shape ; 
then  fried  in  oil,  salted,  and  wdl  powdered  with  the  graina 
of  a  dozen  black  poppiea,  his  maieaty's  taste  was  so  ax* 
quisitely  deceived,  that  he  praised  the  root  lo  his  goesta 
as  an  excellent  fish.  This  transmutation  of  vegetables  iala 
meat  or  BA  is  a  province  of  the  culinary  art  which  we  ap- 
pear to  have  lost ;  yet  these  are  did  mmoetmtea,  compared 
with  the  things  themfelves.  No  people  are  such  gmgua 
of  mere  animal  foodasour  own;  the  art  of  preparing  vcga- 
tables,  pulse,  and  roots,  is  scarcelv  known  m  thia  country, 
This  cneaper  and  healthful  food  shoo!d  be  introduced 
amoog  the  common  people,  who  negloot  them  firom  not 
knowing  how  to  dress  them.  The  peasant,  for  want  oi 
this  skill,  treads  tmderfoot  the  bast  meat  in  the  world ;  and 
sometimes  the  best  way  of  dressing  it  M  least  coatlr. 

The  gastric  art  must  have  readied  to  ita  last  perfection, 
when  we  find  that  it  had  its  history ;  and  that  they  knew 
how  to  ascertain  the  era  of  a  dish  with  a  sort  of  chrooolo* 
gical  exactness.  The  philoaophera  of  Athemeus  at  table 
dissert  on  every  dish,  tad  tell  us  of  one  called  moafa,  thai 
there  was  a  treatise  composed  on  it ;  that  it  was  first  intn^ 
duced  at  Athens,  at  the  epocha  of  the  Macedonian  empira, 
but  that  it  was  undoubtedly  a  Thessalian  invention ;  tiM 
most  sumptuous  people  of  all  the  Greeks.  The  aunti  was 
a  term  at  length  appRed  to  any  dainty,  of  excessive  deli* 
cacT,  alwajrs  aerveid  the  last. 

But,  as  no  art  has  ever  attained  perfection  whhoift 
nunerous  admirers,  and  as  it  is  the  pnbhc  which  only  can 
make  such  exquisite  cooks,  our  curiositj  may  be  excited  la 
inquire,  whether  the  patrons  of  the  gastrK  art  were  as  great 
enthusiasts  as  its  professors  9 

We  see  they  had  writera  who  exhausted  their  gemus  on 
these  professional  topics ;  and  books  of  cookery  were  much 
read  :  for  a  comic  poet,  quoted  by  Atheocus,  exhibits  a 
character  exultinf  in  having  proctired  *  The  new  Kitdica 
of  Philoxenus,  which,'  sajrs  he,  ■  I  keep  for  myself  to  read 
in  my  sofitude.'  That  these  devotees  to  the  culinary  art 
undertook  journeys  to  remote  p&rta  of  the  world,  in  quest 
of  these  discoveries,  sufficient  fects  authenticate.  Enghnd 
had  the  honour  to  furnish  them  with  oystere,  which  they 
fetched  from  about  Sandwich.  Juvenal*  records,  that 
Montanos  was  so  wdl  skilled  in  the  sdence  of  good  eating, 
that  he  could  tell  by  the  first  Inte,  whether  they  were  Bd- 
glish  or  not.  Tho-well  known  Apidus  poured  iniohia 
stomadi  an  immense  fortune.  He  inually  resided  at  Mia- 
turaa,  a  town  in  Campania,  where  he  ate  shrimps  at  a  hk^ 
price :  they  were  so  large,  that  those  of  Smyrna,  and  the 
prawns  of  Alexandria,  coukl  not  be  compared  with  the 
shrimps  of  Minturna.  However,  this  luckless  epicure  waa 
informed,  that  the  shrimps  in  Africa  were  more  monstrous; 
and  he  embarks  without  loanng  a  day.  He  encountera  a 
great  storm,  and  through  imminent  danger  arrires  at  the 
uiores  of  Africa.  The  fishermen  bring  him  the  largest 
for  size  their  nets  could  furnidi.  Apidus  shakes  hb  head : 
*  Have  you  never  any  larger?*  he  mquires.  The  answer 
was  not  favourable  to  his  hopes.  Apidus  rejects  then, 
and  fondly  remembera  the  shrimps  of^  his  own  Minturaa. 
He  ordera  his  pilot  to  return  to  Italy,  and  leaves  Africa 
with  a  look  of  contempt. 

A  fraternal  genius  was  Philoxenus :  he  whose  higher 
wish  waa  to  possess  a  crane's  node,  that  he  might  be  tha 
longer  in  aavouring  his  dainties ;  and  who  appeara  to  haw 
invented  some  expediaitf  s  which  might  answer,  in  soma 

♦  Sat.  IV.  140. 
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degiree,  the  purpoie.  TUsunpiidaiit  epicure  was  so  little 
attenthre  to  the  feeliB0  of  his  brother>fueala,  that  in  the 
hot  haih,  he  avowedly  nabituated  himaeu  to  keep  his  handa 
ia  the  sodding  water ;  and  eTen  used  to  gargle  his  throat 
with  it,  that  he  might  have  less  inipediroent  m  swallowing 
the  hottest  dishes.  He  bribed  the  cooks  to  serve  up  the. 
repast  smoking  hot,  that  he  might  cloriously  devour  what 
he  chose  before  any  one  else  could  venture  to  touch  the 
dish.  It  seemed  as  if  he  had  used  his  fingers  to  handle 
fire.  *  He  is  an  oven,  not  a  man !'  exclaimed  a  grumbling 
fellow-guest.  Once  having  embarked  for  Ephesus,  for  the 
purpose  of  eating  fish,  his  favourite  food,  be  arrived  at  the 
market,  and  fouiid  all  the  stalls  emp^.  There  was  a 
wedding  in  the  tovm,  and  all  the  fish  nad  been  bespoken. 
He  hastens  to  embrace  the  new  married  couple,  and  sing- 
ing an  epithalamium,  the  dithyrambic  epicure  enchanted 
the  company.  The  bridegroom  was  delighted  by  the 
honour  or  the  presence  of  such  a  poet,  and  earnestly  re- 
quested he  would  come  on  the  morrow.  <  I  will  come, 
O  friend,  if  there  is  no  fish  at  the  market  !* — ^It  was 
liilozenus  who,  at  the  table  of  Dionysius,  the  tyrant 
of  Sicily,  having  near  him  a  small  barbel,  and  observinff  a 
large  one  near  me  prince,  took  the  little  one,  and  held  it 
to  his  ear.  Diooysms  inquired  the  reason.  *  At  present,' 
replied  the  ingenious  epicure,  <  I  am  so  occupiea  by  my 
Galatea'  (a  poem  in  h<niour  of  the  mistress  of  the  tyrant,) 
that  I  wisnea  to  inquire  of  this  little  fiih,  idiether  he  couU 
give  me  some  information  about  Nereus ;  but  he  is  silent, 
and  I  imacine  that  they  have  taken  him  up  too  young :  I 
have  no  (foubt  that  old  one,  opposite  to  vou,  would  per- 
fectly satisfy  me.'  Dionysius  rewarded  tne  pleasant  con- 
ceit with  the  large  barbel. 

▲VCIBJIT  AHD  MODEIUr  SATUmVAUA. 

The  Stagirite  discovered  that  our  nature  delights  m  inu- 
tatiun,  and  perhaps  in  nothing  more  than  in  representing 
personages,  dififerent  from  ourselves,  in  mockery  of  them ; 
m  fact,  mere  is  a  passion  for  masquerade  in  human  natnre. 
CbBdren  discover  this  propensity ;  and  the  populace,  who 
are  the  children  of  society,  through  all  ages  have  been 
humoured  by  their  governors  with  festivals  and  recrea- 
tions, wluch  are  made  up  of  this  malicious  transforroatinn 
of  persons  and  things ;  and  the  humUe  mders  of  society 
have  been  privileged  by  the  hisher,  to  please  themselves 
by  burlesquing  and  ridiculing  the  great,  at  short  seasons, 
as  some  consolation  for  the  rest  of^the  year. 

The  Satumaba  of  the  Romans  ia  a  remarkable  instance 
of  this  characteristic  of  mankind.  Macn^ius  could  not 
trace  the  origin  of  this  institution,  and  seems  to  derive  it 
from  the  Grecians ;  so  that  it  might  have  arisen  in  some 
rude  period  of  antiquity,  and  among  another  people.  The 
conjecture  seems  supported  by  a  passage  in  Gibbon's  Mis- 
cellanies,^ who  difl«>vera  traces  of  this  institution  among 
the  more  ancient  nations ;  and  Huet  imacined  that  he  saw 
in  the  jubilee  of  the  Hebrews  some  simiwr  usages.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  Gibbon  does  not  aSbrd  us  any  new 
jiebt  on  the  cause  in  which  origmated  the  institution  itself. 
Tne  jubilee  of  the  Hebrews  was  the  solemn  festival  of  an 
agricultural  people  hut  bears  none  of  the  ludicrous  cha^ 
tacteristics  of  tne  Roman  Saturnalia. 

It  would  have  been  sa^^actory  to  have  discovered  the 
oceasioo  of  the  inconceivable  Ucentiousness  which  was 
Uius  sanctioned  by  the  legislator, — this  overturning  of  the 
principles  of  society,  and  this  puUic  rklicule  of  its  laws. 
Its  customs,  and  its  feelings.  We  are  told,  these  festivals, 
dedicated  to  Saturn,  were  designed  to  represent  the  nstu- 
ral  equality  which  prevailed  in  his  golden  age ;  and  for  this 
purpose  the  slaves  were  allowed  to  change  places  with 
the  masters.  This  was,  however,  giving  the  people  a 
bise  notion  of  the  equality  of  men :  Tor,  whilo  tne  slave 
was  converted  into  the  master,  the  pretended  equality  was 
as  much  violated  as  in  the  usual  situation  of  tne  parties. 
The  political  misconception  of  this  term  of  natural  equa- 
lity seems,  however,  to  have  been  carried  on  through  all 
^es ;  and  the  political  Saturnalia  had  lately  neariy  thrown 
Europe  into  a  slate  of  that  worse  than  slavery,  where 
slaves  are  masters. 

The  Roman  Saturnalia  were  latterly  prolonged  to  a 
week's  debauchery  and  folly ;  and  a  diary  of  that  week's 
words  and  deeds  would  have  furnished  a  copious  chronicle 
of  Fhatim  Some  notions  we  aequire  from  the  laws  of 
the  Saturnalia  of  Lucian,  an  Epistle  of  Seneca's,!  and 

*  MisoelUneons  Works,  vol.  V,  504. 
t  Senses,  EpisL  1& 


firom  Horace,  who^  from  his  love  of  quiet,  retired  from  the 
eitv  during  this  noisy  season. 

It  was  towards  the  dose  of  December,  that  all  the  town 
was  in  an  unusual  motion,  and  the  children  every  where 
invoking  Saturn ;  nothing  now  to  be  seen  but  tables  spread 
out  for  feasting,  and  notning  heard  but  shouts  of  merri- 
ment ;  all  busmess  was  dismissed,  and  none  at  work  but 
cooks  and  confectioners ;  no  account  of  expenses  was  to 
be  kept,  and  it  appears  that  one-tenth  part  of  a  man's 
income  was  to  be  appropriated  to  tliis  johty.  All  exer- 
tion of  mind  and  body  was  forbidden,  except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  recreation ;  nothing  to  be  read  or  recited  which  did 
not  provoke  mirth,  adapted  to  the  season  and  the  place. 
The  slaves  were  allowed  the  utmost  freedom  of  raillery, 
and  truth,  with  their  masters  :*  sitting  with  them  at  table, 
dressed  in  their  clothes,  playing  all  sorts  of  tricks,  telling 
I  them  of  their  faults  to  their  faces,  while  they  smutted  them. 
The  slaves  were  imaginary  kin^,  as  indeed  a  lottery  de- 
termined their  rank ;  and  as  their  masters  attended  tnem, 
whenever  it  happened  that  these  performed  their  ofike 
clumsily,  doubtless  with  some  recoUections  of  their  own 
similar  misdemeanors,  the  slave  made  the  master  leap  into 
the  water  head-foremost.  No  one  was  allowed  to  be 
angry,  and  he  who  was  played  on,  if  he  loved  his  owp 
conuort,  would  be  the  first  to  laugh.  Glasses  of  all  sixes 
were  to  be  ready,  and  all  were  to  drink  when  and  what 
they  chose ;  none  but  the  most  skilful  musicians  and  tiun- 
blers  were  allowed  to  perform,  for  those  people  are  worth 
nothing  unless  exquisite,  as  the  Satumalian  laws  decreed. 
Dancing,  singing,  and  shouting,  and  carrying  a  female 
musician  thrice  around  on  their  shoulders,  accompanied 
by  every  grotesque  humour  they  imagined,  were  indulged 
in  that  short  week,  which  was  to  repay  the  many  in  which 
the  masters  had  their  revenge  for  the  reign  of  this  pretended 
equality.  Another  custom  prevailed  at  this  seven :  the 
priests  performed  their  sacrifices  to  Saturn  bare-headed, 
which  Pitiscus  explains  in  the  spirit  of  this  extraordinary 
institution,  as  designed  to  show  that  time  discovers,  or  an 
in  the  present  case  of  the  bare-headed  priests,  uncovers, 
all  things. 

Such  was  the  Roman  Saturnalia,  the  favourite  popular 
recreation  of  Paganism ;  and  as  the  sports  and  games  of 
the  people  outlast  the  date  of  their  empires,  and  are  carried 
with  them,  however  they  may  change  their  name  and  their 

filace  on  the  globe,  the  grosser  pleasures  of  the  Satuma- 
ia  were  too  well  adapted  to  their  tastes  to  be  forgotten. 
The  Saturnalia,  therefore,  long  generated  the  most  extrap 
ordinary  institutions  among  the  nations  of  modem  Eu- 
rope ;  and,  what  seems  more  extraordinary  than  the  un- 
known origin  of  the  parent  absurdity  itself,  the  Saturnalia 
crept  into  the  services  and  offices  of  the  christian  church. 
Strange  it  is  to  observe  at  the  altar,  the  rites  of  religion 
burlesqued,  and  all  its  offices  performed  with  the  utmost 
bufibonery.  It  is  only  bv  tracing  them  to  the  Roman  Sa- 
turnalia, Uiat  we  can  at  aA  account  for  these  grotesoue  sports 
—that  extraordinary  mixture  of  libertinism  and  proianeness, 
so  long  continued  under  Christianity. 

Sucn  were  tlie  feasts  of  the  ^ass,  the  feast  of  fools  or 
mgtfmen,  /etos  des  fou*— the  feast  of  the  bull— of  the  inno- 
cent—and that  of  the  soudtoerfs,  which  perhaps,  in  its  origi- 
nal term,  meant  only  sub-deacons,  but  their  conduct  was 
expressed  by  the  conversion  of  a  pun  into  mnuUacrti  or 
diaere$  aeuniUf  drunken  deacons.  Institutions  of  this  na- 
ture, even  more  numerous  than  the  historian  has  usually 
recorded,  and  varied  in  their  mode,  seem  to  surpass  each 
other  in  tneir  utter  extravagance. f 

These  profane  festivals  were  universally  practised  in  the 
middle  ages,  and,  as  I  shall  show,  comparatively  even  in 
modem  times.  The  ignorant  and  the  careless  clergy  then 
imagined  it  wss  the  securest  means  to  retain  the  populace, 
who  were  always  inclined  to  these  pagan  revelries. 

*  Horace,  in  his  dialogue  with  his  slave  Davus,  exhIbKs  a 
lively  picture  of  this  circumstance.    Lib.  11,  Sat.  7. 
f  A  large  volume  mtsht  be  composed  on  these  grotesque, 

Srofane,  and  Iteentlous  feasts.  Du  Csnge  notices  several  ua- 
er  different  terms  In  his  Olossary— Festum  Asinoniro,  Kslen- 
dffi,  Cervula.  A  curious  collection  has  been  made  by  the  Ab- 
b6  Aitigny,  in  the  fourth  and  seventh  volumes  of  his  Merooiree 
d'HIstoire,  &c  Du  Radier,  in  his  Recreations  Hisioriques. 
vol.  I,  p.  109,  has  noticed  several  writers  on  the  subject,  ana 
preserves  one  on  the  hunting  of  a  man,  called  Adam,  from 
Ash.Wednesday  to  Holy-Thursday,  and  treating  him  with  a 
good  supper  at  night,  peculiar  to  a  town  \n  Saxony.  See 
Ancillon^B  Melange  Critique,  kc  I,  99,  where  the  passage  (h»n 
Raphael  de  Vollerra  is  found  at  lengUi.  In  my  learned  friend, 
Mr  Turner's  second  volume  of  his  Hlacory  of  England,  pi 
997,  will  be  fbtmd  a  copious  and  a  curious  note  on  this  subject 
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Theae  groCesque  htf&nik  have  wMDetimM  mnuMid  the 
pens  of  foreign  and  domestic  Bntifpiariea ;  for  our  own 
ooontry  haa  partici|MUed  aa  keenly  in  theae  irreUgioai 
tmleriea.  In  the feaat  oTaaaea, an  aai  covered  withaaoeiw 
dotal  robea  waa  gravely  conducted  to  the  choir,  where 
aerviee  waa  performed  bMore  the  aaa,and  a  hymn  chanted 
in  aa  diacordant  a  manner  aa  they  could  contrive ;  the 
office  waa  a  medley  of  all  that  had  heen  aung  in  the  comae 
of  the  year;  paila  of  water  were  flung  at  the  head  of  the 
ehantera ;  the  an  waa  auppbed  with  drmk  and  provender  at 
every  divMionof  the  aemce;  and  the  aaininea  were  drink- 
ing, dancing,  and  braying  for  two  daya.  The  hymn  to  the 
aai  haa  heen  preaerved ;  each  stania  enda  with  the  burden 
*Hex!  Sire  Ane,  hex!'  *Huzxa!  Seignior  Asa,  HazxaT 
On  other  oocasiona,  they  put  burnt  oM  >hoea  to  fume  in  the 
cenaers ;  ran  about  the  cnurch  leaping,  singing,  and  dano 
ing  obscenely;  scattering  ordure  among  the  audience; 
playing  at  dice  upon  the  altar!  while  a  toy  biahop,  or  a 
pope  of  fcoU,  burlesqued  the  divine  aerviee.  Sometimea 
they  duguiaed  themsdvea  in  the  ^ins  of  animals,  and  pre- 
tending to  be  transformed  into  the  animal  they  represented, 
it  became  dangerous,  or  worse,  to  meet  these  abandoned 
fools.  There  waa  a  prteentor  qffooUf  who  waa  shaved  in 
pidilic,  during  which  ne  entertained  the  populace  with  all 
the  balderdatti  hia  geniua  oookl  invent.  We  had  in  Lei- 
oeater,  in  1416,  what  waa  called  a  glutton  aiost ;  during  the 
five  days  of  the  festival  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  p^»ple 
roae  early  to  maaa,  during  which  they  prai^ised  eating  and 
drinking  with  the  moat  zralous  vekMuiy,  and,  aa  in  France, 
drew  fiom  the  oomera  of  the  altar  the  rich  puddings  placed 
there. 

So  late  aa  in  1645,  a  pupil  of  Gtaaaendi,  writing  to  hia 
master  what  he  himaelf  witneaaed  at  Aiz  on  the  feast  of 
the  Innocence,  says,  *  I  have  seen,  in  some  monasteries  in 
this  province,  eitravagancea  solemnized,  which  the  pagans 
would  not  have  practised.  Neither  the  clergy,  nor  the 
guardiana,  indeed,  go  to  the  choir  on  tiiis  day,  but  all  is 
given  up  to  the  lay-brethren,  the  cabbage-cuttera,  the 
errand-boys,  the  co^  and  aculiions,  the  gardeners  ;  in  a 
word,  all  the  menials  fill  their  places  in  Uie  diurch,  and 
inaiat  that  they  perform  the  offices  proper  for  the  day.^ 
They  drem  themaelvea  with  all  the  sacerdotal  ornaments, 
but  torn  to  rags,  or  wear  them  inside  out ;  they  hold  in 
their  handa  the  books  reversed  or  sideways,  which  they 
pretend  to  read  with  large  spectacles  without  glasses,  and 
to  which  they  fix  the  shells  of  scooped  oranges,  which  ren- 
der them  so  hideous,  that  one  muat  have  seen  these  mad- 
men to  form  a  nouon  of  their  appearance :  particularly 
while  dangling  the  censers,  thev  keep  shakins  them  in 
derision,  and  letting  the  ashes  fly  about  their  head^  and 
faces,  one  against  the  other.  In  this  equipage  they 
neither  sin^  hymns,  nor  psalms,  nor  masses ;  but  mumble 
a  certain  gibberiah  as  shrill  and  squeaking  as  a  herd  of 
pigs  whipped  on  to  market.  The  nonsense-verses  they 
chant  are  singulariy  barbarous : 

'  HiBC  est  Clara  dies,  clararum  clara  dierum, 
HtBC  est  festa  Uieo,  festarum  Testa  dierum.'* 

There  are  scenes  which  equal  any  %Thich  the  humour  of 
the  Italian  burlesque  poets  have  invented,  and  which  mi^ht 
have  entered  with  effect  into  the  *  Malmanule  racquistato* 
of  Lippi ;  but  that  they  should  have  been  endured  amidst 
the  solemc  offices  of  reltf^on,  and  have  been  performed  in 
cathedrala,  while  it  excites  our  astonishment,  can  only  he 
aeeounted  for  bv  perceiving  that  they  were,  in  truth,  the 
Saturnalia  of  the  Romans.  Mr  Turner  observes,  without 
nerhana  having  a  precise  notion  that  thev  were  copied 
from  tne  Saturnalia,  that  <  It  could  be  only  by  rivalling  the 
pagan  revelries,  that  the  christian  ceremonies  could  gain 
the  ascendancy.'  Our  historian  further  observes,  that 
theae  *  licentious  festivitiea  were  called  the  December  libera 
fisi,  and  aeem  to  have  begun  at  one  of  the  most  solemn' 
seaaona  of  the  christian  year,  and  to  have  laated  through 
the  diief  part  of  January.'  This  verr  term  aa  weQ  aa  the 
time,  agreca  with  that  or  the  ancient  Saturnalia : 

Age,  libenate  Decembri, 
Quando  fca  majores  voluerunt,  mere  :  nana.' 

Hor.  Lib.  II,  8aL 

The  Roman  Saturnalia,  thua  traiuplanted  into  christian 
dmrchea,  had  for  its  singular  principle,  that  of  inferiors, 
fthimaically  and  in  mockery,  personifjring  their  superiora 
with  a  licensed  liceniiouaneaa.  This  forma  a  distinct 
characteristic  from  those  other  popular  coatoaw  and  paa- 

*  Thisn,  Traka  dsa  Jeox,  p.  Mt. 


timea,  whidi  the  learned  have  alao  craoad  to  the 
and  even  more  ancient  nationa. 

Our  nresent  inquiry  is,  to  iilostrate  that  pnm 
nmn,  ol  dehghling  to  reverae  the  order  of  aocae^,  and  ii&> 
culing  ita  detenciea. 

Here  we  had  our  6oy-Msfcop,  a  legitimate  deacctndaiH  «C 
this  family  of  fboleiy .    On  St  Nicfa&a'a  day,  a  aaint  wko 


waa  the  patron  of  children,  the  boy-bishop  with  his 

CM  and  a  long  erooier,  attended  by  hia  achool-malea  •• 
diminutive  prebendariea,  aasumed  the  title  and  atale  of 
a  bishop.  The  child-bishop  preadied  a  aermoo,  and  aftm^ 
warda,  accompanied  by  hia  attendants,  went  aboot  aingi^^ 
and  colledina  hia  pence :  to  such  theatrical  prooeasioaaai 
collegiate  bomea,  Warton  attributea  the  custom,  atiH  a>> 
iating  at  Eton,  of  going  ndaisNlca.  But  this  waa  a  taaaa 
mummery,  coaspared  with  thegroanesa  ebawhere  aliowad 
in  burleaquing  religiona  oeremoniea.  The  Knriish,  mat% 
particularly  after  the  Reformation,  aeem  mit  to  have  poBo- 
ted  the  dnirchea  with  auch  abuaea.  The  relish  for  the  8»> 
tumaiia,  waa  not,  however,  leas  Uvely  here  than  on  tbn 
ContinMit;  but  it  took  a  OMre  innocent  direction,  and  wan 
allowed  to  turn  itself  into  civil  life :  and  since  the  peopla 
woukt  be  gratified  by  mock  dignitiea,  and  claimed  loe  pfi- 
vilege  of  ridiculing  their  masters,  it  waa  allowed  them  hj 
our  kings  and  nobles ;  and  a  troop  of  groteaque  character, 
frolicaome  great  men,  delighting  in  merry  mischief,  am 
recorded  in  our  domestic  aanala. 

The  moat  learned  Selden,  with  parnmonioaa  phrana 
and  copioua  sense,  haa  thus  coaBpressed  the  result  of  aa 
historical  diaaertatioo :  he  derivea  our  ancient  Christmna 
sports  at  onoe  firom  the  true,  though  remote,  aour 
*  Christmas  succeeds  the  SatumaUa ;  the  aame  tim 
same  number  of  holy-days ;  then  the  master  waited 
the  servant  like  the  lard  of  ansm/c.'*  Such  is  the  title  of 
a  facetious  potentate,  who,  in  this  notice  of  Selden's,  ia 
not  further  indicated,  for  this  personage  waa  fiimiliar  ai 
his  dav,  but  of  whom  the  acoounia  are  ao  scattered,  that 
his  offices  and  his  gloiT  are  now  equaOv  obacure.  Tbn 
race  of  this  nobility  of  drollery,  and  this  legitimate  kiM  af 
all  hoaxing  and  quizz,  like  mightier  dynaatiea,  haa 
ceased  to  exist. 

In  England  our  festivities  at  Christmaa  appear  to  hava 
been  more  entertaining  than  in  other  oountries.  We 
were  once  famed  for  merry  Christmas  and  their  |Mea  ; 
tritaess  the  Italian  proverb,  '  Hapiu  difvt  eke  iform  di 
NataU  in  InghiUterra^  'He  has  more  busiaesa  than 
English  ovens  at  Christmas.'  Wherever  the  king  resided, 
there  was  created  for  that  merry  season  a  ChiiataMa 
prince,  U9iially  called  '  the  Lord  of  AiitruU:*  and  whom 
the  Scotch  once  knew  under  the  significant  title  of  *  the 
Abbot  of  Unrtaaon*  His  office,  according  to  Siowe,  waa 
<  to  make  the  rarest  paatimes  to  delight  Uie  behoUer.'-^ 
Every  nobleman,  and  every  great  family  surrendered  their 
houses,  during  this  season,  to  the  Christmas  prince,  who 
found  rivals  or  usurpers  in  almost  eveir  paririi ;  and  mora 
particiilarlv,  as  we  shall  see,  among  the  grave  atodeata  in 
our  innn  o^ court. 

The  Italian  Polvdoro  Vergil,  who,  residing  here,  had 
clearer  notions  of  this  facetious  personage,  considered  Iba 
Christmas  Prince  aa  peculiar  to  our  country.  Withonl 
venturing  to  ascend  in  his  genealo^,  we  must  admit  hia 
relationship  to  that  ancient  Tamily  «  foolery  we  have 
ticed,  whether  he  be  legitimate  or  noL  If  this  whina ' 
personage,  at  his  creation,  was  designed  to  regulate  *  i 
rule,'  his  lordship,  invested  with  plenary  power,  c 
himseir,  at  length,  to  delight  too  much  in  his  *  merry  die* 
ports.*  Stuboes,  a  morose  puritan  in  the  reign  of  £hin> 
both,  denominates  him  *  a  grand  captaine  of  mi>K:hiefe,*  and 
has  preserved  a  minute  description  of  all  his  wild  doinga  f 
the  country  ;  but  aa  Strutt  oas  anticipated  me  in  ' 
amusinc  extract,  I  must  refer  to  his  ^  Sports  and  Paati 
of  the  People  of  England,'  p.  S64.  I  prepare  aoolhsr 
scene  of  unparalleled  Saturnalia,  among  the  grave  judgea 
and  aeijeants  of  the  law,  where  the  I^rd  of  Misriile  ia 
viewed  amidst  his  frolicsome  eourtiera,  with  the  humoor 
of  hunting  the  fox  and  the  cat  with  ten  couple  of  hooMlB 
round  their  great  haD,  among  the  other  merry  diaporta  at 
those  joyous  days  when  sages  oodd  |^y  like  boys. 

For  those  who  can  throw  themselves  back  aaudst  tba 
groteaque  humoura  and  clumsy  pastimea  of  our  aaeealet*, 
who,  without  what  we  think  to  be  taate,  had  wfaun  ana 
merriment — there  has  been  fortonately  preserved  a  eofioim 
history  of  the  manner  in  which  *  A  grand  ChriBtmaa*  was 
kept  at  our  Inns  of  Court,  by  the  grave  and  learned  D«f» 
*  Selden^  Table-talk. 
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dale,  in  his  *  Originei  Juridicitles :'  it  is  a  complete  fetti- 
Yal  of  foolery,  acted  by  the  students  and  law  officers.— 
They  held  for  that  season  every  thing  iu  mockenr ;  they 
bad  a  mock  parliament,  a  Prince  of  SophUt  or  Wisdom, 
an  houourable  order  of  Pegasus,  a  high  constable,  marshal, 
a  master  of  the  game,  a  ranger  of  the  forest^  lieutenant  of 
the  tower,  which  was  a  temporary  prison  for  Christmas 
delinquents,  all  the  paraphernalia  ofa  court  burlesqued  by 
these  youthful  sages  before  the  boyish  judges. 

The  characters  personified  were  in  the  costume  of  their 
assumed  offices.  On  Christmas  day,  the  constable  mar^ 
sfaal,  accoutred  with  a  complete  gilded  *  harness,'  showed 
that  every  thing  was  to  be  chivalrously  ordered ;  while 
the  lietit«<nant  of  the  Tower,  in  '  a  fair  white  armour,'  at- 
tended with  his  troop  of  halberdiers ;  and  the  Tower  was 
then  placed  beneath  the  fire.  After  this  opening  followed 
the  costly  feasting;  and  then  nothing  less  than  anunt  with 
a  pack  of  hounds  in  their  hall ! 

The  master  of  the  |(ame  dressed  in  green  velvet,  and  the 
ranger  of  the  forest  m  green  satin,  bearing  a  green  bow 
and  arrows,  each  with  a  hunting  horn  about  tneir  necks, 
Uowing together  three  blasts  of  venery  (or  hunting),  they 
pace  round  about  the  fire  three  times.  The  master  of  the 
game  kneels  to  be  admitted  into  the  service  of  the  high- 
constable.  A  huntsman  comes  into  the  hall,  with  nine  or 
ten  couple  of  hounds,  bearing  on  the  end  of  his  staif  apurse- 
nef ,  which  holds,  a  fox  and  a  cat :  these  were  let  loose  and 
hunted  by  the  hounds,  and  killed  beneath  the  fire. 

These  extraordinary  amusements  took  place  after  their 
repast ;  for  these  grotesque  Saturnalia  appeared  after  that 
graver  part  of  their  grand  Christmas.  Supper  ended,  the 
constable  marshal  presented  himself  with  droms  playing, 
mounted  on  a  stage  borne  bv  four  men,  aiul  carrieo  round; 
at  length  he  cries  out  *  a  lord !  a  lord  !*  &c,  and  then  calls 
his  mock  court  every  one  hr  name. 

Sir  Francis  Flatterer,  olFowlshurt. 

Sir  Randall  Rackabite,  of  Rascal  hall,  in  the  county  of 
Rake-heU. 

Sir  Morgan  Mumcbance,  of  Much  Monkery,  in  the 
county  of  Mad  Mopery. 

Sir  Barth<MOwme  BaU-breech  of  Buttock-bury,  in  the 
county  of  Break-neck.* 

They  had  also  their  mock  arraignments.  The  king's 
Serjeant,  after  dinner  or  supper,  *  oratour^ike,'  complained 
that  the  constable-marshsJ  had  suffered  great  disorders  to 
prevail ;  the  complaint  was  answered  by  the  common-ser- 
jesnt,  who  was  to  show  his  talent  at  defending  the  cause. 
The  king's-serjeant  replies ;  they  rejoin,  &c :  till  one  at 
length  is  committed  to  the  Tower,  for  being  found  most 
de&ient.  If  any  offender  contrives  to  escape  from  the 
lieutenant  of  the  Tower  into  the  buttery,  and  brought  into 
the  hall  a  manchet  (or  small  loaf)  upon  the  point  of  a 
knife,  he  was  pardoned ;  for  the  buttery  in  this  jovial  sea- 
son was  considered  as  a  sanctuary.  Then  began  the  revdi, 
Blount  derives  this  terra  from  the  French  revtHUeTf  to 
awake  from  sleep.  These  were  sports  of  dancing,  mask- 
ing, comedies,  &c.  (for  some  were  called  solemn  rev^s,) 
used  in  great  bouses,  and  were  so  denominated  because 
Ihey  were  performed  by  night ;  and  these  various  pastimes 
were  regulated  by  a  master  of  the  revels. 

Amidst  *  the  grand  Christmass,'  a  personage  of  no 
small  importance  was  *  the  Lord  of  Misrule.'  His  lord- 
ship was  abroad  early  in  the  morning,  and  if  he  lacked 
any  of  his  officers,  he  entered  their  chamber,  to  drag  forth 
the  loiterers ;  but  af^r  breakfast  his  lordship's  power 
ended,  and  it  was  in  suspense  till  night,  when  bis  personal 
presence  was  paramount,  or  as  Dugdale  expresses  it,  <  and 
then  his  power  is  most  potent.' 

Such  once  were  the  pastimes  of  the  whole  learned  bench ; 
and  when  once  it  happened  that  the  under-barristers  did 
not  dance  on  Candlemas-day,  according  to  the  ancient  or* 
der  of  the  society,  when  the  judges  were  present,  the  whole 
IB  y 

*  A  rare  quarto  tract  seems  to  give  an  authentic  narrstlve  of ' 
fins  of  these  grand  Chrivtmos-keepings,  exhibfting  all  their 
whimsicality  and  burlesque  humour :  k  ts  entitled  *  Oesta 
Orayorum ;  or  the  History  of  the  high  and  mii^hty  Prince 
Henry,  Prince  of  Purpoole,  Archduke  of  Stapulia  and  Ber- 
nardJa  (8uple*8  and  Bernard**  Inns,)  Duke  or  High  and  Ne- 
ther-Holborn,  Marquess  of  St.  Giles  and  Tottenham,  Count 
Palatine  of  Bloomsbtvy  and  Clerkenwell,  Great  Lord  of  the 
Cantons  of  Islington,  Kentish  Town,  &c.  Knight  und  Sure- 
rei^n  of  the  most  heroical  order  of  the  Helmet,  who  reigned 
and  died  A.  D.  1604.'  It  Is  full  of  burlesque  speeches  and  ad- 
dressee. As  H  was  printed  in  1088,  1  suppoee  it  was  from 
aome  manuscript  of  the  times }  the  preface  gives  no  ioforma- 
tioa 


bar  was  offended,  and  at  Lincoln's-Inn  were  by  deciminao 
tion  put  out  of  commons,  for  example  sake ;  and  if  the 
same  omission  were  repeated,  they  were  to  be  fined  or 
disbarred ;  for  these  dancings  were  thought  necessary,  *  tm 
much  conducing  to  the  making  of  gentlemen  more  fit  for 
their  books  at  ower  times.'  1  cannot  furnish  a  detailed 
notice  of  these  pastimes ;  for  Dugdale,  whenever  he  indi* 
cates  them,  spares  his  gravity  from  recording  the  evanes- 
cent frolics,  by  a  provoking  9«,  irci  dv. 

The  dance  *  round  about  the  coal-nre'  is  taken  off  in  the 
*  Rehearsal.'  These  revels  have  also  been  ridiculed  by 
Donne  in  his  Satires,  Prior  in  his  Alma,  and  Pope  in 
his  Dunciad.  *  The  judge  to  dance,  his  brother  Serjeants 
calls.'* 

*  The  Lord  of  Misrule,'  in  the  inns  of  court,  latterly  did 
not  conduct  himself  with  any  recollection  of  *  Medio  liUis- 
unau  ibi§,*  being  unreasonable ;  but  the  *  sparks  of  the 
Temple,'  as  a  contemporary  calls  them,  had  gradually,  in 
the  early  part  of  Charles  Vs  reign,  yielded  themselves  up 
to  excessive  disorders.  Sir  Symonds  D'Ewes,  in  hiii 
MS.  diary  in  1620,  has  noticed  their  choice  ofa  lieutenant, 
or  lord  of  misrule,  who  seems  to  have  nractised  all  the 
mischief  he  invented ;  and  the  festival  days,  when  *  a 
standing  tsble  was  kept,'  were  accompanied  by  dicing,  and 
much  gaming,  oaths,  execrations,  and  quarrels :  bemg  ofa 
serious  turn  of  mind,  he  regrets  this,  for  be  adds,  *  the 
sport,  of  itself,  I  ^onceive  to  be  lawful.' 

I  suspect  that  the  last  memorable  act  ofa  Lord  of  Mia- 
mle  of  the  inns  of  court  occured  in  1627.  when  the  Christ- 
mas game  became  serious.  The  Lord  of  Misrule  then 
issued  an  edict  to  his  officers  to  go  out  at  Twelfih-nigbt 
to  collect  his  rents,  in  the  neighb<Mirbood  of  the  Temple, 
at  the  rate  of  five  shillings  a  house ;  and  on  those  who  were 
in  their  beds,  or  would  not  pay>,  he  levied  a  distress.  An 
unexpected  resistance  at  length  occurred  in  a  memorable 
battle  with  the  Lord  Mayor  in  person  :— and  how  the  Lord 
of  Misrule  for  some  time  stood  victor,  with  his  aunner,  and 
his  trumpeter,  and  his  martial  array :  and  how  neavily  and 
fearfully  stood  my  Lord  Mayor  amidst  his  *  watch  and 
ward ;'  and  how  tneir  lordships  agreed  to  meet  halfway, 
each  to  preserve  his  independent  dignity,  till  one  knocked 
dewn  the  other :  and  how  the  long  halberds  clashed  with 
the  short  swords :  how  the  Lord  Mayor  valorously  took 
the  Lord  Misrule  prisoner  with  his  own  civic  band:  and 
how  the  Christmas  prince  was  immured  in  the  Counter : 
and  how  the  learned  Templars  insisted  on  their  privilege, 
and  the  unlearned  of  Ram's-alley  and  Fleel-street  assert- 
ed their  right  of  saving  their  crown-pieces :  and  finallv 
bow  this  combat  of  mockery  and  earnestness  was  settled, 
not  without  the  introduction  of  *  a  God,'  as  Horace  allows 
on  great  occasions,  in  the  interposition  of  the  king  and  the 
attorney-general— -altogether  tne  tale  had  been  well  tokl 
in  some  comic  epic ;  rat  the  wita  of  that  day  let  it  paat 
out  of  their  hands. 

I  find  this  event,  which  seems  to  record  the  last  despe- 
rate effort  d'a  *  Lord  of  Misrule,'  in  a  manuscript  letter  of 
the  learned  Mede  to  Sir  Martin  Stuteville ;  and  some  pai^ 
ticulars  are  collected  from  Hammond  L'Elstrange's  Life  of 
Charles  I. 

*Jan.  12,1627-6. 

( On  Saturday  the  Templars  chose  one  Mr  Palmer  their 

Lord  of  Misrule,  who  oo  Twelfth-eve,  late  in  the  night, 

sent  out  to  gather  up  his  renu  at  five  shillings  a  house,  in 

Ram-alley  and  Fleet-street.    At  every  deor  they  came 


was  as  a  robustious  Vulcan,  and  the  gun  or  petard  itsolf  was 
a  huge  overgrown  smith's  hammer.  This  neing  complain- 
ed of  to  my  Lord  Mayor,  he  said  ho  would  be  with  them 
about  eleven  o'clock  on  Sunday;  night  last ;  willing  that  all 
that  ward  should  attend  him  with  their  halberds,  and  that 
himself,  besides  those  that  came  out  of  his  house  shoukl 
bring  the  Watches  along  with  him.  His  lordship,  thus  at- 
tended, advanced  as  high  as  Ram-alley  in  martial  equi- 
Cage ;  when  forth  came  the  Lord  of  Misrule,  attended  bv 
a  gallants  out  of  the  Temple-gate,  with  (heir  swords,  all 
armed  in  cueno,  A  halberdier  had  the  Lord  of  Misrule 
come  to  my  Lord  Mayor.  He  answered.  No !  let  the 
Lord  Mayor  come  to  me!  At  length  they  screed  (o  meet 
halfway ;  and,  as  the  interview  of  rival  princes  is  never 
without  danger  of  some  ill  accident,  so  it  happened  in  this : 
for  first,  Mr  Palmer  being  quarrelled  with,  for  not  pulling 

•  The  last  Revels  held.    See  Gent.  Uag.  XTt^^j^  271. 
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off  his  bat  to  my  Lord  Mayor,  and  giving  cross  answerp, 
the  halberds  fclegan  to  fly  about  his  ears,  and  he  and  his 
fXNDpany  to  brandish  their  swords.  At  last  beins  beaten 
to  the  ground,  and  the  Lord  of  Misrule  sore  wounded,  they 
were  fain  to  yield  to  the  longer  and  more  numerous  wea- 
pon. My  Lord  Mayor  takmg  Mr  Palmer  by  the  shoul- 
der, led  him  to  the  Competr,  and  thrust  him  in  at  the 
prison-gate  with  a  kind  or  ind^nation ;  and  so  notwith- 
standing his  hurts,  he  was  forced  to  lie  among  the  common 
prisoners  for  two  nights.  On  Tuesday  the  kmg*s  attorney 
oecamc  a  suitor  to  my  Lord  Mayor  for  their  liberty ;  which 
bis  lordship  granted  upon  condition  they  should  repay  the 
nthered  rents,  and  do  reparations  upon  broken  doors. 
Thus  the  game  ended.  IVIr  Attorney-General,  being  of 
the  same  house,  fetched  them  in  his  own  ooach,  and  carri- 
ed them  to  the  court,  where  the  King  himself  reconciled 
my  Lord  Mayor  and  them  together  with  joining  all  hands ; 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Temple  being  this  Shrove-tide  to 

Eit  a  Mask,  to  their  Majesties,  over  and  besides  the 
t  own  great  Mask,  to  bie  performed  at  the  Banquet- 
use  by  an  hundred  actors.' 
"^hus  it  appears,  that  although  the  grave  citixens  did 
well  and  rightly  protect  themselves,  yet,  by  the  attorney- 
Mneral  taking  the  Lord  of  Misrule  in  his  coach,  and  tJie 
ling  giving  his  roval  interference  between  the  parties,  that 
they  considered  ihat  this  Lord  of  Foolery  had  certain  an- 
cient privileges ;  and  it  was,  perhaps,  a  doubt  with  them, 
whether  this  interference  of  the  Lord  Mayor  might  not 
be  considered  as  severe  and  unseasonable.'  It  is  proba- 
ble, however,  that  the  arm  of  the  civil  power  brought  all 
future  Lords  of  Misrule  to  their  senses.  Perhaps  this 
(fynasty  in  the  empire  of  foolery  ckised  with  this  Christ- 
mas prince,  who  fell  a  victim  to  the  arbitrary  taxation  he 
levied.  I  find  after  this,  orders  made  for  the  Inner  Tem- 
ple, for  '  preventing  of  that  general  scandal  and  oUoquie, 
^ich  the  House  hath  heretofore  incurred  in  time  of 
Christmas :'  and  that  *  there  be  not  any  going  abroad  out 
of  the  gates  of  this  House,  by  any  lora  or  others,  to  break 
open  any  house,  or  take  any  thing  in  the  name  of  rent  or 
a  distress.* 

These  *  Lords  of  Misrule,'  and  iheir  mock  court  and 
royalty,  appear  to  have  been  only  extinguished  with  the 
Englbh  sovereignty  itself,  at  the  time  of  our  republican 
government.  Edmund  Gaytoo  tells  a  story,  to  snow  the 
strange  impressions  of  htrong  fancies :  as  his  work  is  of 
creat  rarity,  I  shall  transcribe  the  story  in  his  own  words. 
Doth  to  give  a  conclusion  to  this  inouiry,  and  a  specimen 
of  his  style  of  narrating  this  sort  of  little  things.  *  A  gen- 
tleman importuned,  at  a  fire-oifht  in  the  public  hall,  to 
accept  the  high  and  mighty  place  of  a  mock-emperor, 
whicn  was  duly  cooferreoupon  him  b^  seven  nnock-eleo- 
lors.  At  the  same  time,  witn  much  wit  and  ceremony,  the 
emperor  accepted  his  chair  of  state,  which  was  placed  in 
the  highest  table  in  the  hail ;  and  at  his  instalment  all  pomp, 
reverence,  and  signs  of  homage  were  used  by  the  whole 
coqnpany ;  insomuch  that  our  emperor,  having  a  spice  of 
sd^conceit  before,  was  soundly  peppered  now,  for  he  was 
instantly  metamorphosed  into  the  suteliest,  gravest,  and 
commanding  soul,  that  ever  eye  beheld.  Taylor  acting 
Arbaces,  or  Swanston  D^Amboise,  were  shadows  to  him : 
his  pare,  his  look,  his  voice,  and  all  his  garb,  was  altered. 
Alexander  upon  his  elephant,  nay,  upon  the  castle  upon 
that  elephant,  was  not  so  high ;  and  so  close  did  this  ima- 
ginary honour  stick  to  his  fancy,  that  for  many  years  he 
could  not  shake  off  this  one  nignt*s  assumed  de^iortments, 
until  the  times  came  that  drove  all  monarchical  imacina- 
tions  out,  not  only  of  his  head,  but  every  ones.'*  This 
mock  *  emperor '  was  unquestionably  one  of  these  *  Lords 
of  Misrule,'  or  » a  Christmas  Prince.'  The  '  public  hall  * 
was  that  of  the  Temple,  or  Lincoln's  Inn,  or  Gray's  Inn. 
And  it  was  natural  enough,  when  the  levelling  equality 
of  our  theatrical  and  practical  comro<»iwealths  were  come 
into  vogue,  that  even  the  shadowy  regality  of  mockery 
startled  them,  by  reviving  the  recollections  of  ceremonies 
and  titles,  whicn  some  might  incline,  as  they  afterwards 
did,  seriously  to  restore.  The  <  Prince  of  Chri.4tnias' 
did  not,  however,  attend  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II. 

The  Satiimalian  spirit  has  not  been  extinct  even  in  our 
days.  The  Mayor  of  Garrat,  with  the  mock  addresses  and 
burlesque  election, was  an  image  of  such  satirical  exhibitions 
of  their  superiors,  so  delisrhtful  to  the  people.  France,  at  the 
cUmc  of  Louis  XIV's  reign,  first  saw  her  imaginary '  Reg'i- 
ment  de  la  Calotte,'  which  was  the  terrw  m  the  sinners 

*  Pleasant  notes  upon  Don  Quixoite,  by  Edmand  Ga  vioo, 
Eaq,  folio,  16M,  ^  24. 
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ment  of  the  scull-caps'  originated  in  an  officer  and  «  WiC, 


who,  suffering  fipom  violent liead  aches.  ... 
the  use  of  a  scull  cap  of  lead :  and  his 
great  wits,  formed  themselves  into  a  regimeof  j^  to  be 
pooed  only  of  persons  distinguished  by  lAsir  extravaganeea 
u  words  or  in  deeds.  They  elected  a  general,  they  bad 
their  arms  blaxooed,  and  struck  medals,  and  issued  *  hr^ 
vets,'  and  '  lettres  patentee,'  and  granted  pensions  to  cer- 
tain indivkloals,  stating  their  daims  to  be  enrolled  in  thn 
regiment  for  some  egregious  extravagance.  The  wita 
versified  these  army  commissions;  and  the  idlers,  Hm 
pioneers,  were  bosiea  in  clearing  their  way,  by  picking  op 
the  omissions  and  commissions  of  the  most  noted  chvae- 
ters.  Those  who  were  fiivoured  with  its  *  bee  vets*  i»- 
Irigued  against  the  regiment ;  but  at  length  they  fennd  it 
easier  to  wear  their  'calotte,'  and  say  nothing.  This 
society  began  in  raillery  and  playfulness,  aeasooed  by  a 
spice  of  malice.  It  produced  a  great  number  of  iagenooa 
and  satirical  bttle  things.  That  the  privileges  of  the  <  c»- 
lotte'  were  afterwards  abused,  and  calumny  too  oftca  took 
the  place  of  poignant  satire,  is  the  history  oThaiBBa  natve, 
as  well  as  or  *  Uie  calotins.'* 

Another  sodefy  in  the  same  spirit  has  been  discoteiod 
m  one  of  the  loraships  of  Poland.  It  was  called  *  Ths 
Republic  of  Baboonery.'  The  society  was  a  boriesqao 
model  of  their  own  govenunent :  a  king,  chancellor,  coa». 
sellors,  archbishops,  judges,  &c.  If  a  member  woold 
engross  the  conversation,  be  was  immediately  appointed 
orator  of  the  republic  If  be  spoke  with  impropriety,  Iha 
absurdity  of  fats  conversation  usually  led  to  some  smtaUe 
office  created  to  perpetuate  bis  foUy.  A  man  talking  too 
much  of  dogs,  woiud  be  made  a  master  of  tbe  Bock 
hounds :  or  vaunting  his  courage,  perhaps  a  fieM  marshal; 
and  if  bigoted  on  disputable  matters  and  speculative  op^ 
niuns  in  religion,  bo  was  considered  to  be  nothisf  less  than 
an  inquisitor.  This  was  a  pleasant  and  nsefiil  prcject  to 
reform  the  manners  of  the  Fotish  youth ;  and  one  of  tbe 
Polish  kings  good-humouredly  observed,  that  he  consideicd 
himself  *  as  much  ICing  of  Baboonery,  as  King  of  Poland.' 
We  have  had  in  our  own  country  some  attempts  at  simt- 
lar  Saturnalia ;  but  their  success  has  been  so  eoutvocal 
that  they  hardly  afford  materials  for  our  domestic  nistoffy. 

KSLiqUUK  gkthihiahje. 

In  the  south  aisle  of  Westminister  Abbey  stands  a 
monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  Lady  Grace  Geifain. 
A  statue  of  her  ladyship  represents  her  kneeling,  holding « 
book  in  her  right  hand.  This  accomplished  lady  was  ooik 
sidered  as  a  {mdigy  in  her  day,  and  appears  to  have  cr»- 
ated  a  feeling  of  enthusiasm  for  her  character,  ^e  died 
early,  having  scarcely  attained  to  womanhood,  although  a 
wife ;  for  *  ul  this  goodness  and  all  this  excellenca  was 
bounded  within  the  compaas  of  twenty  years.' 

But  it  is  her  book  commemorated  in  marble,  and  not  her 
character,  which  may  have  merited  the  marble  that  chro- 
nicles it,  which  has  excited  my  curiosity  and  my  sospicaoa. 
After  her  death  a  number  of  loose  papers  were  found  in 
her  hand-writing,  which  could  not  fail  to  Mtract,  and,  per* 
ha|  s,  astonish  their  readers,  with  the  maturity  of  thought 
and  the  vast  capacity  which  had  composed  them.  Theso 
relicks  of  genius  were  coliected  together,  methodized  ud» 
der  heads,  and  appeared  with  the  title  of  *  ReKquv  GUstki- 
nianae ;  or  some  remains  of  Grace  Lady  Geihin,  lately 
deceased :  being  a  collection  of  dioice  discourses,  pleasant 
apothegms,  and  witty  sentences ;  written,  by  her  for  tbe 
most  part  by  way  of  Essay  and  at  spare  bows ;  pubbshcd 
by  her  nearest  relations  to  preserve  her  memory.  Seoosd 
Edition,  1700.' 

Of  this  book,  considering  that  comparatively  it  is  luodwn, 
and  the  copy  before  me  is  called  a  second  edition,  it  is 
somewhat  extraordinary  that  it  seems  always  to  have  been 
a  very  scarce  one.  Even  Ballard,  in  his  Memoirs  of 
Learned  Ladies,  1750,  mentioos  that  these  remains  ars 
<  very  dilficuit  to  be  procured ;'  and  Sir  William  Musgravo 
in  a  manuscript  note  obserred,  that  *  this  book  was  very 
scarce.'  It  bears  now  a  high  price.  A  hint  is  given  in 
the  preface  that  the  work  was  chiefly  printed  for  the  use 
of  her  fnends ;  yet,  by  a  second  edition,  we  must  infer  that 
the  public  at  large  were  so.     There  is  a  poem  prvfixed 

*  Tbeir '  brevets,*  &c,  are  collected  In  a  Mae  volume,  *  Be 
cueil  dt  9  pieces  do  Regiment  de  la  Calooe ;  a  Paris  cbet 
Jaques  Colombat,  Impriroeur  privilegie  du  ReeimenL  L*aa  ds 
l*£ro  C->locine  7726.'  From  the  date  we  inler,  that  tlie  inia 
caloune  ts  as  old  as  the  creation. 
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with  the  signaiure  W.  C.  which  no  one  will  hesitate  to 
proDoance  is  bj  Congrere  ;  lie  wrote  indeed  another  poem 
to  celebrate  this  astonishing  bo<^,  for,  considered  as  the 
prodaciion  of  a  young  Iftdv,  it  is  a  miraculous,  rather  than 
a  human  production.  The  last  lines  in  this  poem  we 
might  expect  from  Congreve  in  his  happier  veini  who 
contrives  to  preserve  his  panegyric  amidst  that  caustic 
wit,  with  which  he  keenly  touched  the  age. 

A  Poem  iir  Praise  or  the  Author. 

I  that  bate  books,  such  as  come  daily  out 

By  public  licence  to  the  reading  rout, 

A  due  religion  yet  observe  to  this  ; 

And  here  assert,  if  any  thing's  amiss, 

It  can  be  only  the  compiler's  fault, 

Who  has  ill-drest  the  charming  author's  thought-— 

That  was  all  right :  her  beauteous  looks  were  join'd 

To  a  no  less  admired  excelling  mind. 

But  oh  !  this  glory  of  frail  Nature's  dead, 

As  I  shall  be  that  write,  and  you  that  read.* 

Once,  to  be  out  of  fashion,  I'll  conclude 

With  som*%thing  that  may  tend  to  public  gooJ  : 

I  wish  that  piety,  from  which  in  heaven 

2 be  fair  is  placed — to  tlie  lawn  sleeves  were  given ; 
er  justice-— to  the  knot  of  men  whose  care 
From  the  raised  millions  is  to  take  their  share. 

W.  C 

The  book  claimed  all  the  praise  th(»  finest  genius  could 
bestow  on  it.  But  let  us  bear  the  editor.— He  tells  us, 
that  *  It  b  a  vast  disadvantage  to  authors  to  publish  their 
prmaU  undigested  thoughts ^  an.i  Jirtt  notion*  haatily  »et 
<foi0fi,  and  designed  only  as  materia  a  for  a  future  structure.' 
And  he  adds, '  That  tne  work  may  not  cume  short  of  that 
great  and  just  expectation  which  the  world  had  of  her 
while  she  was  alive,  and  ntill  has  of  every  thing  that  is  the 
gennine  product  of  her  pen,  they  must  be  told  that  this  u>ai 
written  for  the  tnost  part  in  haste  j  were  her^rsf  eoneepHant 
and  overflnwini^s  of  her  luxuriant  fancy,  notpd  with  fier 
peneilatapare  houra,  or  as  she  was  dressings  as  her  Tiaoepyov 
onlv ;  and  set  downjuet  as  they  came  into  tier  mind.* 

All  this  will  serve  as  a  memorable  example  of  the  cant 
and  mendacity  of  an  editor!  and  that  total  absence  of 
critical  judgment  that  could  assert  such  matured  reflection, 
io  so  exquisite  a  style,  could  ever  have  been  *  first  con- 
ceptions, just  as  they  came  into  the  mind  of  Lady  Gethin, 
as  she  was  dressing.' 

The  truth  la,  that  Lady  Gethin  may  have  had  little  con- 
cern in  all  these  '  Reliquias  GethiaiansB.'  They  indeed 
miebt  well  have  deli f;h ted  their  readers ;  but  those  who 
had  read  Lord  Bacon's  Essays,  and  other  writers,  such  as 
Owen  Feltham,  and  Osborne,  from  whom  these  relics  are 
cbieflr  extracted,  might  have  wondered  that  Bacon  shiiuld 
have  been  so  little  known  to  the  families  of  the  Nortons 
and  the  Gethins,  to  whom  her  ladyship  was  allied ;  to 
Congreve  and  to  the  editor ;  and  still  more  particularly  to 
■aiMeqaent  compilers,  as  Ballard  in  his  Memoirs,  and 
btely  the  Rev.  Mark  Noble  in  bis  Continuation  of  Granger, 
who  both,  with  all  the  innocence  of  criticism,  give  speci- 
mens erf*  these  *  Relicks,'  without  a  suspicion  that  they 
were  transcribiiig  literally  from  Lord  Bacon's  Essays! 
Unquestionably  Lady  Gethin  herself  intended  no  impos- 
ture :  her  mina  had  all  the  delicacy  of  her  sex ;  she  noted 
moeh  from  the  book  she  seems  most  to  have  delighted  in : 
and  nothing  less  than  the  most  undisccming  friends  could 
have  imasiaed  that  every  thing  written  by  tne  hand  of  this 
yoang  lady  was  her  *  first  conceptions ;'  and  apologise  for 
acme  of  the  finest  thoughts,  in  the  most  vigorous  style 
wlbch  the  English  language  can  produce.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, to  prove  that  Lord  Bacon's  essays  were  not  much 
read  at  the  time  this  volume  appeared. 

The  marble  book  in  Westminster  Abbey  must,  there- 
fore, lose  most  of  its  leaves ;  hut  it  was  necessary  to  di^ 
cover  the  origin  of  this  miraculous  production  of  a  young 
'uiiy.  What  b  Lady  Gethtn'i';  or  what  is  not  hers,  in 
tfiia  miseeUaiiy  of  plagairbms,  it  is  not  material  to  examine. 
Those  passages  in  which  her  Iad3rBhip  speaks  in  her  own 
person  probably  are  of  original  growth  :  of  this  kind  many 
evince  great  vivacity  of  tlKNight,  drawn  from  actual  obser- 
vmtioo  on  what  was  passing  around  her ;  but  even  among 
these  are  intermixed  the  splendid  passages  of  Bacon  and 
other  writers. 

I  shall  not  crowd  my  pages  vrith  specimens  of  a  werj 

e  Was  this  thought,  that  strikes  with  a  sudden  effect,  in  the 
mfaid  of  Hawkesworth,  when  he  so  pathetically  concluded  hhr 
I  paper  * 

No.  7. 


suspicious  author.  One  of  her  subjects  has  attracted  my 
attention  ;  for  it  shows  the  corrupt  manners  of  peraons  ol 
fashion  who  lived  between  1680  and  1700.  To  find  a 
mind  so  pure  and  elevated  as  Lady  Gethin*s  unquestiona> 
bly  was  discussing  whether  it  were  most  advisable  to  have 
for  a  husband  a  general  lover,  or  one  attached  to  a  mia* 
tress,  and  deciding  by  the  force  of  reasoning  in  favour  id 
the  disaipatcd  roan  (for  a  woman,  it  seems,  had  only  the 
alternative,)  evinces  a  public  deprivation  of  morals.  These 
manners  were  the  wretched  remains  of  the  Court  of 
Charles  II,  when  Wycherlev,  Dryden,  and  Congreve  seem 
to  have  written  with  much  less  invention,  in  their  indecent 
plots  and  language,  than  u  imagined. 

*  I  know  not  which  is  worse,  to  be  wife  to  a  man  that  ia 
continually  changing  hb  /oves,  or  to  an  husband  thai  Atth 
but  one  mistress  whom  he  loves  with  a  constant  passion. 
And  if  you  keep  some  measure  of  civilitv  to  har,  he  will 
at  least  esteem  you ;  but  he  of  the  roving  humour  plays  an 
hundred  frolics  that  divert  the  town  and  perplex  his  wife. 
She  oflen  meets  with  her  husband's  mistress,  and  b  at  a 
loss  how  to  carry  herself  towards  her.  'Tis  true  the  con- 
stant man  is  ready  to  sacrifice,  every  moment,  his  whole 
family  to  his  love ;  he  hates  any  place  where  she  b  not, 
is  prodigal  in  what  concerns  his  love,  covetous  in  other 
respects ;  expects  you  should  be  blind  to  all  he  Hoth,  and 
though  you  can't  but  sec,  yet  must  not  dare  to  complain. 
And  tho'  both  he  who  lends  his  heart  to  whosoeTer  pleasea 
it,  and  he  that  gives  it  entirely  to  one,  do  both  of  them 
require  the  exactest  devoir  from  their  wives,  yet  I  know 
not  if  it  be  not  better  to  be  wife  to  an  unconsiant  husband 
(provided  he  he  something  discreel)  than  to  a  constant 
fellow  who  ii  always  perplexing  her  with  his  inconstant 
humour.  For  the  unconstaiit  lovers  are  commonly  the 
best  humoured ;  but  let  them  be  what  they  will,  women 
ought  not  to  be  unfaithful  for  Virtue's  sake  and  their  own, 
nor  to  offend  by  example.  It  is  one  of  the  best  bonds  of 
charity  and  obedience  in  the  wife  if  she  think  her  husband 
wiiie,  which  she  will  never  do  if  she  find  him  jealous. 

*  Wives  are  young  men's  mistresses,  companions  for 
middle  age,  and  old  men's  nurses.' 

The  last  degrading  sentence  is  found  in  some  writer^ 
whose  name  I  cannot  recollect.  Lady  Gethin,  with  an 
intellect  so  superior  to  that  of  the  women  of  that  day,  had 
no  conception  of  the  dignity  of  the  female  character,  th« 
claims  of  virtue,  and  the  duties  of  honour.  A  wife  waa 
only  to  know  obedience  and  silence  :  however,  she  hint! 
that  such  a  husband  should  not  be  jeslous !  There  was  a 
sweetness  in  revenge  reserved  for  some  of  these  married 


women. 


ROBIVSOir    CRUSOE. 


Robinson  Crusoe,  the  favourite  of  the  leamei^  and  tho 
unlearned,  of  the  youth  and  the  adult ;  the  book  that  was 
to  constitute  the  library  of  Rousseau's  Emelius,  owea  ita 
secret  charm  to  its  being  a  new  representation  of  human 
nature,  yet  drawn  from  an  existing  slate;  this  picture  of 
self-education,  self-inquiry,  self-happiness,  b  scarcely  a 
fiction,  although  it  includes  oil  the  magic  of  romance ;  an  i 
is  not  a  mere  narrative  of  truth,  since  it  displays  all  the 
forcible  genius  of  one  of  the  most  original  minds  our  lite* 
rature  can  boast.  The  history  of  the  work  is  therefore 
interesting.  It  was  treated  in  the  author's  time  as  a  mero 
idle  romance,  for  the  philosophy  was  not  discovered  in  the 
story  ;  after  his  death  it  was  considered  to  have  been  pil- 
laged from  the  papers  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  confided  to 
the  author,  and  the  honour,  as  well  as  the  geniua,  of  I>a 
Foe  were  alike  questioned. 

The  entire  history  of  thb  work  of  genius  may  now  b« 
traced,  from  the  first  hints  to  the  mature  state,  to  which 
only  the  genius  of  De  Foe  could  have  wrought  it. 

The  adventures  of  Selkirk  are  well  known :  he  waa 
found  on  the  desert  island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  where  ho 
had  formerly  been  leA,  by  Woodes  Rogers  and  Edward 
Cooke,  who  in  1712  published  their  voysges,  and  told  tho 
extraordinary  history  of  Crusoe's  prototype,  with  all  ihoao 
curious  and  minute  particulars  which  Selkirk  had  freely 
communicated  to  them.  This  narrative  of  itself  is  ex- 
tremely interesting ;  and  has  been  given  entire  by  Cap- 
tain Bnmey;  it  may  also  be  found  in  the  Biographia 
Britannia. 

In  thb  artless  narrative  we  may  discover  more  than  the 
embryo  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  The  first  appearance  of 
Selkirk,  *  a  man  clothed  in  goats  skms,  who  looked  more 
wild  than  the  first  owners  of  them.'    The  two  huts  he  had 
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built,  the  one  to  dress  hU  victuals,  the  other  to  tieep  in ; 
his  contrivance  to  get  fire,  by  nibbin  v  two  pieces  of  pimento 
wood  together ;  his  distress  for  the  want  of  bread  and  salt, 
till  he  came  to  relish  his  meat  without  either;  his  wearing 
out  his  shoes,  till  he  grew  so  accustomed  to  be  without 
them,  that  he  could  not  Tor  a  long  time  afterwards,  on  his 
return  home,  use  them  without  inconvenience ;  his  bed- 
st^d  of  his  own  contriving,  and  his  bed  of  goat  skins  ; 
vrhen  his  gunpowder  failec^  bis  teaching  himself  by  con- 
tinual exercise  to  run  as  swiftly  as  the  goats ;  his  falling 
from  a  precipice  in  catching  hold  of  a  goat,  atunned  and 
bruised,  till  coming  to  his  senses  he  found  the  goat  dead 
under  him ;  his  taming  kids  to  divert  himself  by  dancing 
with  them  and  his  cats ;  his  converting  a  nail  into  a  needle ; 
his  sewing  his  goat  skins  with  little  thongs  of  the  same  ; 
and  when  his  knife  was  worn  to  tho  back,  contriving  to 
make  blades  out  of  some  iron  hoops.  His  solacing  bim- 
aelf  in  this  solitude  by  singing  psalms,  and  preserving  a 
'social  feeling  in  his  fervent  prayers.  And  the  habitation 
which  Selkirk  had  raised,  to  reach  which,  they  followed 
him  *  with  difficulty,  climbing  up  and  creeping  down  many 
rocks,  till  they  came  at  last  to  a  pleasant  spot  of  ground 
full  of  grass  and  of  trees,  where  stood  his  two  huts,  and 
his  numerous  tame  goats  showed  his  solitary  retreat ;'  tind 
finally,  his  indifference  to  return  to  a  world,  from  which 
his  feelings  had  been  so  perfectly  weaned.  Such  were  the 
fifst  rude  materials  of  a  new  situation  in  human  nature  : 
an  European  in  a  primeval  state,  with  the  habits  or  mind 
cf  a  savage. 

The  year  afler  this  account  was  published,  Selkirk  and 
his  adventures  attracted  the  notice  of  Steele ;  who  was 
not  likely  to  pass  unobserved  a  man  and  a  story  so  strange 
and  so  new.  In  hb  paper  of  *  The  Englishman,'  Dec. 
1713,  he  communicates  further  particulars  of  Selkirk. 
Steele  became  acquainted  with  him  ;  he  says,  that  *  be 
could  discern  that  he  had  been  mudi  separated  from  com- 
pany from  his  aspect  and  gesture.  There  was  a  strong 
but  cheerful  seriouitness  in  hi.s  looks,  and  a  certain  disre- 
gard to  the  ordinary  tilings  about  him,  as  if  he  had  been 
sunk  in  thought.  The  man  frequently  bewailed  his  return 
to  the  world,  which  coukl  not,  be  somJ,  with  all  its  enjoy- 
ments, restore  him  to  the  tranquillity  of  his  solitude.' 
Steele  adds  another  very  curious  change  in  this  wild  man, 
which  occurred  some  time  after  he  had  seen  him.  *  Though 
I  frequently  conversed  with  him,  after  a  few  months'  ab- 
sense,  he  met  ine  in  the  street,  and  though  he  s|>oke  to  me, 
I  could  not  recollect  that  I  had  seen  him.  Familiar  con- 
Terse  in  this  town  had  taken  off  tho  lonebness  of  his  aspect, 
•nd  quite  altered  the  air  of  hb  face.'  De  Foe  could  not 
fail  of  being  struck  by  these  interesting  particulars  of  the 
character  of  Selkirk;  but  probably  it  was  another  obser- 
vation of  Steele  which  threw  the  germ  of  Robinson  Crusoe 
into  the  mind  of  De  Foe.  *h  was  matter  of  great  curi- 
osity to  hear  him,  as  he  was  a  man  of  sense,  ^ve  an 
account  of  the  differtnt  revolutiona  in  hi$  own  mind  m  that 
long  aolitude. 

The  work  of  De  Foe,  however,  was  no  sudden  ebullition  ; 
long  engaged  in  political  warfare,  condemned  to  suffer 
imprisonment,  and  at  length  struck  by  a  fit  of  apoplexy, 
this  unhappy  and  unprosperous  man  of  genius  on  his 
recovery  was  reduced  to  a  comparative  state  of  solitude. 
To  his  injured  feelings  and  lonely  contemplations,  Selkirk 
m  his  desert  Isle,  and  Steele's  vivifying  hint,  often  occurred ; 
ind  to  all  these  we  perhaps  owe  the  instructive  and  de- 
lightful tale,  which  shows  roan  what  he  can  do  for  himself, 
ud  what  the  fortitude  of  piety  does  for  man.  Even  the 
personage  of  Friday  is  not  a  mere  coinagaof  his  brain ; 
a  Mosquito  Indian,  described  by  Dampier,  was  the  proto- 
type. Robinson  Cnisoe  was  not  given  to  the  world  till 
1719  ;  seven  years  after  the  publication  of  Selkirk's  ad- 
ventures. Selkirk  could  have  no  claims  on  De  Foe ;  fur  he 
had  only  supplied  the  man  of  eenius  with  that  which  lies 
open  to  ail ;  and  which  no  one  had,  or  perhaps  could  have 
converted  into  the  wonderful  story  we  possess  but  De  Foe 
Kixsjelf.  Had  De  Foe  not  written  Robinson  Crusoe,  the 
bame  and  story  of  Selkirk  had  been  passed  over  bke 
others  of  the  same  sort ;  yet  Selkirk  has  tho  merit  of  har- 
ing  detailed  his  own  history,  in  a  manner  so  interesting,  as 
to  have  attracted  the  notice  of  Steele,  and  to  have  inspired 
the  genius  of  De  Foe. 

After  this,  the  originality  of  Robinson  Crusoe  will  no 
longer  be  suspected  ;  and  the  idle  tale  which  Dr  Beattie 
has  repeated  of  Selkirk  having  supplied  the  materials  of  bis 
Mory  toDe  Foe,  from  which  our  author  borrowed  his  worit, 
ind  published  for  his  own  profit,  will  be  finally  put  to  rest. 


This  is  due  to  the  injured  honour  and  the 
Foe. 


geamsoTD* 


CATBOLIC  AHO  PmOTKSTAirr  DmAlCAS. 

Literature,  and  the  arts  connected  with  it,  in 
country,  have  been  involved  with  its  pobtical  stale,  awl 
have  sometimes  flourished  or  declined  with  the  foctMies, 
or  been  made  instrumental  to  the  purpoees  of  the  partias 
which  had  espoused  them.  Thus  m  oordraDatac  lustotj, 
in  the  early  period  of  the  Relbrmation,  the  Cathobcs  were 
secretly  woraing  on  the  stage ;  and  long  aAerwaids  the 
royalist  party,  under  Charles  I,  possessed  it  liO  they  pr«^ 
▼oked  their  own  rain.  The  Catholics,  in  thesr  i  ijnrii^ 
cause,  took  refuse  in  the  theatre,  and  disguised  the  nveo- 
tives  they  would  nave  vented  in  sensMMis,  under  the  omw* 
popular  iorms  of  the  drama,  where  they  freely  ridicoled  tiio 
chiefs  of  the  ntw  religion,  as  they  termed  the  Rcibmwboa, 
and  *  the  new  Gospellers,'  or  those  who  quoted  their  Tes- 
tament as  an  authority  for  their  proceedinga.  Fider 
notices  this  circumstance.  *  Tho  popish  priests,  tbongh 
unseen,  stood  behind  the  hangings,  or  lurked  in  thelyrnf 
house.'*  These  found  supporters  among  th^  eMer  pnrt 
of  their  auditors,  who  were  tenacious  vf  th^.  (M  habita 
and  doctrines*  sftd  opposers  in  the  younger,  wBo  eageilj 
adopted  the  term  reformation  in  its  &11  sense. 

This  conduct  of  the  Catholics  called  down  a  \n  ni  Is— 
tion  firom  Edward  VI,  when  we  find  that  the  gwveranwna 
was  most  anxious,  that  these  pieces sboukl  not  be  pcifmastd 
in  *  the  English  tongue ;'  so  that  we  mav  inler  that  the  fo- 
vernmeni  was  not  alarmed  at  treason  in  llatin.  This  |MorYn 
mation  states, '  that  a  great  numberofihose  that  be oonnnoa 
players  of  interludes  or  plays,  as  well  withm  the  dty  of 
London  as  elsewhere,  who  lor  the  most  part  play  socn  in* 
terludes  as  contain  m^ter  tending  to  sedition,  lie,  &c, 
whereupon  are  grown,  and  daily  are  like  to  grow,  modi 
division,  tumult,  and  uproars  in  this  realm.  The  kii^ 
charges  his  subjects  that  they  should  not  openly  or  secrecly 
play  in  the  EnglUh  tengiu,  any  kind  of  Inttrimde,  Plo^f 
Dialogue,  or  other  matter  set  fwth  iu/brm  of  Play  ^  on  pnm 
of  imprisonment,  &c.' 

This  was,  however,  but  a  temporarv  prohibition;  it 
cleared  the  stage  for  a  time  of  these  Catholic  drematista; 
but  reformed  Interludea,  as  they  were  termed,  were  after> 
wards  permitted. 

These  Catholic  dramas  would  afford  some  specnlatiaiM 
to  historical  inquirers :  we  know  they  made  veiy  firee  striD- 
tures  on  the  first  heads  of  the  Reformation,  on  CramweO» 
Cranmer,  and  their  party ;  but  they  were  probably  over* 
come  in  their  struggles  with  their  prevaiUng  rivals. '  Soom 
may  yet  possibly  lurk  in  their  manuscript  state.  We  iMve, 
printed,  one  of  these  Morahties,  or  moral  plays,  or  aDc» 
gorical  dramatic  pieces,  which  succeeded  the  Afystence 
m  the  reign  of  Henrv  VIII,  entitled  *  Every  Man  :*  m 
the  character  of  that  hero,  the  wTiter  not  onaptlv  desij^-. 
nates  Human  Nature  herself. -|-  This  comes  from  the 
Catholic  school,  to  recall  the  auditors  back  to  the  iorsakca 
ceremonies  of  that  church ;  but  it  levels  no  strokes  of 
personal  satira  on  the  Reformers.  Percy  observed  thsit 
Irom  the  solemnity  of  the  subjects,  the  summoning  of  dsm 
out  of  the  world  by  death,  and  by  the  gravity  of  its  con- 
duct, not  without  some  attempts,  however  rude,  to  excite 
terror  and  pity,  tliis  morality  may  not  improperly  be  re- 
ferred to  the  class  of  tragedy.  Such  ancient  simplicity  is 
not  worthless  to  the  (loetical  antiquary :  although  the  mere 
modem  reader  would  soon  feel  weary  at  such  inartificial 
productions,  yet  the  invention  which  may  be  discovered  in 
these  rude  pieces  would  be  sublime,  warm  vrith  the  cdoar- 
ings  of  a  Gray  or  a  Collins. 

On  the  side  of  the  reformed  we  have  no  deficiency  cf 
attacks  on  the  superstitions  and  idolatries  of  the  Romiali 
church  ;  and  Satan,  and  his  old  son  Hypocrisy,  are  vciy 
busy  at  their  intrigues  with  another  hero  called  *  Lnstj 
Inventus,'  and  the  seductive  mistress  thev  introduce  hiai 
to,  *  Abominable  Lirins  :*  thb  was  printed  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  It  a  odd  enough  to  see  quoted  in  a  dr«» 
matic  performance  diapter  and  verse,  as  fonnally  as  if  a 
sermon  were  to  be  performed.  There  we  &id  such  inde 
learing  as  thb : — 

*  Read  the  V,  to  the  Oalatisns,  and  there  you  sliaU  sse 
That  the  flesh  rebelleih  against  the  spirit* — 

or  in  homely  rhymes  like  these, 

*  I  will  show  you  what  St  Paul  doth  declsrs 

In  bis  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  X  chapter. 

^  £ct1.  Hist.  Book  Vn.  390. 

t  It  has  been  preserved  bv  HawUns  In  his  '  Origfai  ^the 
English  Drama,*  Vol.  I. 
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In  pmnt  of  historical  information  respecting  the  pen  ding 
tiruggle  between  the  Catholics  and  the  *  new  Gospellers, 
we  do  not  glean  much  secret  history  from  these  pieces : 
^et-thcy  curiously  exemplify  that  regular  progress  in  the 
bktory  of  man,  which  has  shown  its^f  in  toe  more  recent 
revolutions  of  Europe :  the  old  people  still  clinging,  from 
habit  and  affection,  to  what  is  obsolete^,  and  the  younger 
ardent  in  establuhung  what  is  new ;  while  the  balance  of 
boman  happiness  tremUes  between  both. 

Thus  *  Lusty  Juventus*  conveys  to  us  in  his  rude  sim- 
plicity the  feeung  of  that  day.  Satan,  in  lamenting  the 
downfall  of  superstition,  declares  that 

*  The  old  people  woald  believe  still  in  my  laws. 
But  the  younger  son  lead  them  the  conlrary  way— 
They  will  live  as  the  Scripture  teacheth  them.' 

Hypoorisy  when  informed  by  his  old  master,  the  Devil) 
ol  the  change  that  *  Lusty  Inventus '  has  undergone, 
expresses  his  surprise;  attaching  that  usual  odium  of 
meanness  on  the  early  reformers,  in  the  spirit  that  the 
Hollanders  were  nick-named  at  their  first  revolution  by 
their  lords  the  Spaniards,  *  Les  Gueux/  or  the  Beggars. 

<  What,  is  Juventus  become  so  tame 
To  be  a  new  Qospeilet  ?* 

Bot  m  his  address  to  the  young  reformer,  who  asserts 
that  he  is  not  bound  to  obey  his  parents  but  *  in  all  things 
honest  and  lawful,*  Hypocrisy  thus  vents  his  feeling ; 

Lawful,  quoth  ha  ?  Ah !  fool !  ibo  ! 

Wilt  thou  set  men  to  school 

When  they  be  old  ? 

I  msy  say  to  you  secretly, 

The  world  was  never  merrv 

Since  children  were  so  bola  ; 

Now  every  boy  will  be  a  teacher, 

The  father  a  iool,  the  child  a  preacher ; 

Ttus  is  pretty  gear ! 

The  foul  presumption  of  youth 

Will  shortly  turn  to  great  ruth, 

I  fear,  I  fear,  I  fear  !' 

In  these  rude  and  simple  lines  there  is  something  like 
the  artiBce  of  composition :  the  repetition  of  words  m  the 
first  and  the  last  lines,  was  doubtless  intended  as  a  grace 
m  the  poetry.  That  the  ear  of  the  poet  was  not  unmusi- 
cal, amidst  the  inartificial  couatruction  of  his  verse,  will 
appear  in  this  curious  catalogue  of  holy  things,  which  Hy- 
pocrisy has  drawn  up,  not  without  humour,  in  asserting 
the  aervices  he  had  performed  for  the  Devil. 

*  And  I  brought  up  such  FiipersUiion 

Under  the  name  of  holiness  and  religion. 

That  deceived  almost  all. 

As— holy  cardinals,  holy  popes 

Holy  vestments,  holy  copes, 

Holy  hermits,  and  friars. 

Holy  priests,  holy  bishops. 

Holy  monks,  holy  abbots. 

Yea,  and  all  obstinate  liars. 

Holy  panlons,  holy  beads 

Holy  Mints,  holy  images, 

With  holy  holy  blood. 

Holy  BtocKS,  holy  stones 

Holy  clouts,  holy  bones. 

Yea,  and  holy  holy  wood. 

Holy  skins,  holy  bulls, 

Holy  rochets,  and  cowls, 

Holy  crutches  snd  staves, 

Holy  hoo^  holy  caps, 

Holy  mitres,  holy  hats. 

And  good  holy  holy  knaves. 

Holy  days,  holy  fastings, 
Holy  twitching,  holytasdngs, 
Holy  visions  and  sights, 
Holy  wax,  holy  lead, 
Holy  water,  holy  bread. 
To  drive  away  the  sptrilB. 
Holy  fire  holypalme. 
Holy  oil,  holy  cream. 
And  holy  ashes  also ; 
Holy  broaches,  holy  rings. 
Holy  kneeling,  holy  censings, 
And  a  hundred  trim-trams  mo. 
Holy  crosses,  holy  bells. 
Holy  reliques,  holy  Jouels, 
Of  mine  own  Invention ; 
Holy  candles,  holy  upers, 
Holy  parchments,  holy  papers  'f— 
Hsd  not  you  a  holy  son  t 

Some  of  these  Catholic  dramas  were  long  atterwarda 
nouotlj  performed  among  Catholic  families.  In  an  un- 
prfifwhrd  letter  of  the  timea,  I  find  a  cause  m  the  ataiw 


chamber  respecting  a  play  being  acted  atChristmaa  1614| 
at  the  house  of  Sir  John  Torke ;  the  consequences  of 
which  were  heavy  fines  and  imprisonment.  The  letter 
writer  describes  it,  as  containing  *  many  foul  passages  to 
the  viUfying  of  our  religion  and  exactmg  of  popery,  for 
which  he  and  hb  lady,  as  principal  procurers,  were  fined 
one  thousand  pounds  apiece,  and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower 
for  a  year ;  two  or  three  of  his  brothers  at  five  hundred 
pounos  apiece,  and  others  in  other  sums.' 

THK   BISTORT  OF  THS    THSATBS  DtTRIHO  IT!  SVP- 

PRSSSIOH. 

A  period  in  our  dramatic  annals  has  been  passed  over 
during  the  progress  of  the  civil  wars,  which  indeed  was 
one  of  silence,  but  not  of  repose  in  the  theatre.  It  lasted 
beyond  the  death  of  Charles  I,  when  the  fine  arts  seemed 
also  to  have  suffered  with  the  monarch.  The  theatre,  for 
the  first  time  in  any  nation,  was  abolished  by  a  public  ordi- 
nance, and  the  actors,  and  ccmsequenily  all  that  family  c£ 
genius  who  by  their  labours  or  their  tastes  are  connected 
with  the  drama,  were  reduced  to  silence.  The  acton 
were  forcibly  dispersed  and  became  even  some  of  the 
most  pesecuted  objects  of  the  new  government. 

It  may  excite  our  curiosity  to  trace  the  hidden  footstepe 
of  this  numerous  fraternity  of  genius.  Hypocrisy  and 
Fanaticism  had,  at  length,  triumphed  over  Wit  and  Satire. 
A  single  blow  could  not,  however,  annihilate  those  never 
dhfing  powers;  nor  is  suppression  always  extinction.— 
Reduced  to  a  state  which  did  not  allow  'of  uniting  in  a 
body,  still  their  habits  and  their  affections  could  not  desert 
them  :  actors  would  attempt  to  resume  their  flmctions, 
and  the  genius  of  the  authors,  and  the  taste  of  the  people 
would  occasionally  break  oat,  though  scattered  ana  con- 
cealed. 

Mr  QiflTord  has  noticed,  in  his  introduction  to  Masain* 
ger,  the  noUe  contrast  between  our  actors  at  that  time, 
with  those  (^revolutionary  France,  when,  to  use  his  own 
emphatic  expression,  <  One  wretched  actor  only  deserted 
his  80vereie;n  ;  while  of  the  vast  multitude  fostered  by  the 
nobility  and  the  royal  family  of  France,  not  one  individual 
adhered  to  their  cause :  all  rushed  madly  forward  to  plun- 
der and  assassinate  their  benefactors.* 

The  contrast  is  striking,  but  the  result  must  be  traced 
to  a  different  principle ;  for  the  cases  are  not  parallel  aa 
they  appear.  The  French  actors  did  not  occupy  the  same 
ground  as  ours.  Here  the  fanatics  shut  up  tne  theatre, 
and  extirpated  the  art  and  the  artists ;  there,  the  fanatics 
enthusiastically  converted  the  theatre  into  an  instrument 
of  their  own  revolution,  and  the  French  actors  therefore 
found  an  increased  national  patronajge.  It  was  natural 
enough  that  actors  would  not  desert  a  flourishing  profession. 
*  The  plunder  and  assassinations,'  indeed,  were  quite  pecu- 
liar to  themselves  as  Frenchmen,  not  as  actors. 

The  destruction  of  the  theatre  here  was  the  result  oivk 
ancient  quarrel  betwenn  the  puritanic  party  and  the  whole 
corpt  dramatiqve.  In  this  little  history  of  plays  and  players, 
like  more  important  history,  we  perceive  how  all  hu- 
man events  form  but  a  series  of  consequences,  linked  to- 
gether ;  and  we  must  go  back  to  the  rei  ^n  of  Elizabeth  to 
comprehend  an  event  which  occurred  m  that  of  Charles 
the  First.  It  has  been  perhaps  peculiar  to  this  land  of 
contending  opinions,  and  of  happy  and  unhappy  liberty, 
that  a  gloomy  sect  was  earW  formed,  who,  orawing,  as 
they  fancied,  the  principles  of  their  conduct  from  the  hteral 
precepts  of  the  Gospel,  formed  those  vievrs  of  human 
nature  which  were  more  practicable  in  a  desert  than  a  city, 
and  which  were  rather  suited  to  a  monastic  order  than  a 
polished  people.  These  were  our  Puritans,  who  at  first, 
perhaps  from  utter  ainmlicty,  among  other  extravagant 
reforms,  imagined  that  of^  the  extinction  of  the  theatre.-* 
Numerous  works  from  that  time  fatigued  their  own  pens 
and  their  readers'  heads,  founded  on  literal  interpretations 
of  the  Scriptures,  which  were  applied  to  ourdrama,  though 
written  ere  our  drama  existed ;  voluminous  (jj^uotations  from 
the  Fathers,  who  had  only  witnessed  farcical  interiudes 
and  licentious  pantomimes:  they  even  quoted  classical 
authority  to  prove  that  *  a  stage  player*  was  considered 
infamous  among  the  Romans;  among  whom,  however, 
Roocius,  the  admiration  of  Rr>roe,  received  the  princely 
remuneration  of  a  thousand  denarii  per  diem ;  the  tragedy* 
an  Esopus  bequeathed  about  150,000/  to  his  son  :*  r«ni»- 
nerations,  which  show  the  high  regard  in  which  the  great 
actors  were  held  among  the  Roman  people. 

A  series  of  writers  might  be  collected  of  these  antidrA* 

*  Macroblus,  Saturn,  lib.  Ill,  1. 14. 
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matists.  The  UceDtiousness  of  our  comedies  bad  too  often 
udoed  presented  a  fair  occakioo  for  ibeir  attacks;  and 
they  at  length  succeeded  in  pitrifyin^  the  stage  :  we  owe 
them  this  good,  but  we  owe  little  gratitude  to  that  blind 
seal  which  was  desirous  of  extinguishing  the  theatre, 
which  wanted  the  taste  also  to  feel  that  the  theatre  was  a 
popular  fchool  of  morality ;  that  the  Btaxe  is  a  supplimcnt  to 
the  pulpit ;  where  virtue,  accordmg  to  Plato's  sublime  idea, 
moves  our  love  and  affections  when  made  visible  to  the 
eye.  Of  this  class  among  the  earliest  writers,  was  Ste- 
pnea  Gosson,  who  in  1579  published  '  the  school  of  abuse, 
or  a  pleasant  Invective  siffainst  Poets,  Players,  Jesters, 
and  sudi  like  Catterpillars.  Yet  this  Gosson  dedicated 
his  work  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  a  great  lover  of  plays,  and 
one  who  has  vindicated  their  morality  in  his  *  Defence  of 
Poesy.'  The  same  puritanic  spirit  soon  reached  our  uni- 
veraiiies ;  for  when  a  Dr  Gager  had  a  play  performed 
at  Christ's  Church,  Dr.  Reyno'ds  of  Qutieo's  College, 
terrified  at  the  Satanic  novelty,  published  *  The  Ouerihrow 
of  Stage  plays,  1593  ;'  a  tedious  invoctive,  foaming  at  the 
mouth  </  Its  text  with  quotations  and  authorities  ;  for  that 
was  the  age  when  authority  was  stronger  than  opinion, 
and  the  slightest  could  awe  the  readers.  Reynolds  takes 
great  pains  to  prove  that  a  stage  play  is  infamous,  by  tlie 
opinions  of  antiquity;  that  a  theatre  corrupts  nioi  als,by  those 
of  the  Fathers ;  but  the  most  reasonable  point  of  attack  is 
*  the  sin  of  boys  wearing  the  dress  and  affecting  the  airs  • 
of  women.'  This  was  too  long  a  flagrant  evil  in  the  j 
theatrical  economy.  To  us  there  appears  something  so  [ 
repulsive  in  the  exhibition  of  boys,  or  men,  personating 
female  characters,  that  one  cannot  conceive  how  they 
oould  ever  have  been  tolerated  as  a  substitute  for  the 
spontaneous  grace,  the  melting  voice,  and  the  soothing 
looks  of  a  female.  It  was  quite  impossible  to  give  the 
tenderness  of  a  woman  to  any  perfection  of  feeling,  in  a 
personating  male  ;  and  to  this  cause  may  wo  not  attribute 
that  the  femalo  characters  have  been  made  a  chief  per- 
sonage amoni;  our  elder  poets,  as  they  would  assuredly 
have  been  had  they  not  been  conscious  that  the  male  actor 
could  not  have  sumciently  affected  the  audience  ?  A  poet 
who  lived  in  Charles  the  Second's  day,  and  who  has  writ- 
ten a  prologue  to  Othello,  to  introduce  the  ^rsf  acfress  on 
our  stage,  has  humorously  touched  on  this  gross  absurdity* 

*  Oar  women  are  defective,  and  so  sized, 
You'd  think  they  were  some  of  the  guard  disguised  , 
For  to  speak  truth,  men  act,  that  are  between 
Forty  and  fif^y,  wenches  of  fiAeen ; 
With  brows  so  large,  and  nerve  so  uncompliant, 
When  you  call  Desdemona        enter  Giant.* 
Yet  at  the  time  the  absurd  custom  prevailed, Tom  Nosh, 
■  his  I^erce  Pennilesse,  commends  our  stage  for  not  hav- 
ing, as  Uiey  had  abroad,  women  actors,  or  *  courtezans,' 
as  he  calls  them  :    and  even  so  late  as  in  1650,  when  wo- 
BMB  were  first  introduced  on  our  stage,  endless  are  the 
apologies  for  the  indecorum  of  this  novel  usage !      Such 
are  the  difficulties  which  occur  even  in  forcing  bad  cus- 
toOM  to  return  to  nature ;  and  so  long  does  it  take  to  infuse 
into  the  multitude  a  little  common  sense !      It  is  even 
probable  that  this  happy  revolution  originated  from  mere 
■ecessity,  rather  than  from  choice  ;  for  the  boys  who  had 
been  trained  to  act  female  characters  before  the  Rebellion, 
daring  the  present  suspension  of  the  theatre,  had  grown  too 
■aiculine  to  resume  their  tender  office  at  the  Restoration ; 
and,  as  the  same  poet  observes, 

*  Doubling  we  should  never  play  agen, 
We  have  play'd  all  our  women  mto  wam% 
•0  diat  the  introd'jction  of  women  was  the  mere  result  of 
lity  :-^ence  all  these  apologies  for  the  most  natural 

tent  of  the  stage. 

This  volume  of  Reynolds  seems  to  have  been  the  sha- 
dowand  precursor  of  one  of  the  most  substantial  of  literary 
■dttsters,  in  the  tremendous  *  Histriomastiz,  or  the  Play- 
er's Scourge,'  of  Prynne,  m  1<KS3.  In  that  volume,  of 
Bore  than  a  thousand  closely  printed  ouarto  pages,  all 
that  was  ever  written  against  plays  and  players,  perhaps, 
may  be  (bond :  what  followed,  could  only  have  been  trans- 
cripts from  a  genius  who  coukl  raise  at  once  the  Mountain 
and  the  Mouse.  Yet  Collier,  so  late  as  in  1698,  renewed 
the  attadc  still  more  vigorously,  and  with  final  success ; 
nhboogh  he  left  room  for  Arthur  Bedford  a  few  years, 
itfierwards.  in  his  *  Evil  and  Danger  of  Stage  plays  .*'  in 
which  extraordinary  work  he  produced  *  seven  thousand 
imUnrni,  taken  out  of  plavs  of  the  present  oentnry ;'  and 
acatalogoe  of  *  fourteen  Dundred  tezu  of  ecriptore,  ridi- 


culed by  the  age.*  This  religious 
have  been  more  deeply  read  in  the  drama  than  even  itt 
most  fervent  lovers.  His  piety  pursued  loo  deeply 
the  study  of  such  impious  productions ;  and  such  labours 
were  probablv,  not  without  more  amusement  than  be  oughl 
to  have  found  in  them. 

This  stage  persecution,  which  began  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  ^d  been  necessarily  resented  by  the  tlieaitneal 
people,  and  the  fanatics  were  really  objects  too  U 
for  the  traders  in  wit  and  satire  to  pass  by.  They 
made  themselves  very  marketable:  and  the  pant 
changing  their  character  with  the  times,  from  Elizabeth 
to  Charles  I,  were  often  the  TorfH^cs  of  the  etage.  Bat 
when  they  became  the  government  itself,  in  16a,  all  the 
theatres  were  suppressed,  because  *  stage  plaies  do  not 
suit  with  seasons  of  humiliatioo ;  but  fasting  and  praying 
have  been  found  very  effectual.'  This  was  but  a  nuAd  cant, 
and  the  suppression,  at  first,  was  only  to  be  tenmorary. 
But  as  they  gained  strength,  the  hypocrite,  who  had  at  flrat 
only  struck  a  gentle  blow  at  the  Theatre,  with  redoubled 
vengeance  buried  it  in  its  own  ruins.  Alexander  Brome,  in 
his  verses  <>n  Richard  Brome's  comedies,  HisHnsrs  the 
secret  motive. 

*  'Tis  worth  our  note. 


Bishops  and  pktyertf  both  suffer'd  in  one  vote : 
And  reason  good,  tor  they  had  cause  to  fear  thean; 
One  did  su|)pres8  their  schisms,  and  i*  other  isan  T 
Bishops  were  guiltiest,  for  they  swell'd  with  riches; 
T'  oilier  bad  naught  but  verses,  songs  and  speeches. 
And  by  their  ruin,  the  state  did  no  mora 
But  rob  the  spittle,  and  tmrag  the  poor.' 

They  poured  forth  the  long  suppressed  biuemess  of  their 
souls  su  years  afterwards,  in  their  ordinance  of  1648,  for 

*  the  suppression  of  all  stage  plaies,  and  for  the  taking  down 
all  their  boxes,  stages,  and  seats  whatsoever,  that  so  them 
might  be  no  more  plays  acted.'  *  Those  proud  parrotinf 
players'  are  described  as  *  a  s<H't  of  superbious  ruffians; 
and,  because  sometimes  the  asses  are  dothed  in  bonif 
skins,  the  dolts  imagine  themselves  somebody,  and  walk* 
in  as  great  state  as  Cesar.'  This  ordinance  against  *  boxes, 
stages,  and  seats,'  was  without  a  metaphor,  a  war  of  ex- 
termination. They  passed  their  ploughshare  over  the  land 
of  the  drama,  and  sowed  it  with  their  salt ;  and  the  spirit 
which  raged  in  the  governing  powers  appeared  in  the 
deed  uf  one  of  their  fuilowers.  When  an  actor  had  Imh 
noiirably  surrendered  himself  in  battle  to  this  spunova 

*  saint,'  he  exclaimed,  '  Cursad  be  he  who  doth  the  work 
of  the  Lord  negligently,'  and  shot  his  prisoorr  brcaase  he 
was  an  actor. 

We  find  some  account  of  the  dispersed  actors  in  that 
curious  morsel  of  *  Historia  Histrionica,'  preserved  in  the 
twelfth  volume  of  Dod$ley'8  Old  Plavs;  full  of  the  tradi- 
tionary history  of  the  Theatre,  which  the  writer  appears 
to  have  gleaned  from  the  reminiscences  of  the  oM  cavalier, 
his  father. 

The  actors  were  *  Malignants'  to  a-man,  if  we  exeept 
that  *  wretched  actor,'  as  Mr  GiQbrd  ilisliogaishes  hiin, 
who  was,  however,  only  such  fcv  -  his  -  politics :  and  he 
pleaded  hard  ibr  his  treason,  that  he  really  was  a  presby* 
terian,  although  an  actor.  Of  these  men,  who  had  aved  ■ 
the  sunshine  of  a  court,  and  amidst  taste  knd  CnticisM, 
many  perished  in  the  field,  from  their  affedlksi  fbr  their 
roval  master.  Some  sought  humUe  occupatioiis ;  and  not 
a  few,  who,  by  habits  long  indulged,  and  ueV  own  torn  of 
mind,  had  hands  too  delicate  to  put  to  work,  attempted 
often  to  entertain  secret  audiences,  and  were  often  dragged 
to  prison. 

These  disturbed  audiences  were  too  impleasant  to  aflbrd 
much  employment  to  the  actors.  Francis  Kirkraan,  the 
author  and  bookseller,  tells  us  thev  were  often  seized  en 
by  the  soldiers,  and  stripped  aiidlflned  at  tbetr  pleasars. 
A  curious  circumstance  occurred,  in  the  economy  oTtheee 
strolling  theatricals  :  these  seizures  often  deprived  them  of 
their  wardrobe ;  and  among  the  stago  directioas  of  the 
time,  may  be  found  among  the  exits  and  the  entimnoes, 
Uiese  ;  Enter  the  red  coat — Exit  hat  and  rleoJk,  whidi  wein 
no  doubt,  considered  not  as  the  least  precious  fiarta  of  the 
whole  living  company  :  they  were  at  length  obliged  to  mtt>» 
stitute  painted  cloth  for  the  splendid  habits  of  the  drama. 

At  this  epoch  a  great  comic  genius,  Robert  Cox,  iaveofe- 
ed  a  pecuhar  sort  of  dramatic  exhibition,  suited  to  the 
necesviiies  of  the  time,  short  pieeee  which  he  mixed  with 
other  amusements,  that  these  might  disjufuise  the  atfing. 
It  was  Wider  the  pretence  of  rope  danong,  that  he  fiUsa 
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tho  Red  Bull  playhouse,  which  was  a  large  one,  with  tuch 
a  ooofluence  tnat  as  many  went  back  for  want  ol*  roocn  as 
anterod.  The  dramatic  contrivance  consisted  of  a  combi- 
Bation  of  tho  richest  comic  scenes  into  one  piece,  from 
Bbakspeare,  Marston,  Shirley,  &c.  concealed  under  some 
taking  title ;  and  th^  pieces  of  plays  were  csUed  *  Hu- 
mours' or  *  Drolleries.'  These  have  been  collected  by 
Haxsh,  and  reprinted  by  KiaxM ah,  as  put  together 
br  Cox,  for  the  use  uf  theatrical  booths  at  the  uiirs.'* 
The  argument  prefixed  to  each  piece  serves  as  its  plot ;  and 
drawn  as  most  are  from  some  c^  our  dramas,  these  *  Drol- 
Isfiea'  may  still  be  read  with  great  amusement,  and  offer, 
Men  altogether,  an  extraordinar]^  specimen  of  our  natural 
htnnoar.  The  price  this  collection  obtains  among  book- 
oollectors  is  excessive.  In  *  The  bouncing  Knight  or  the 
Robbers  robbed'  we  recognize  our  old  friend  FaTstaff,  and 
his  celebrated  adventure :  <  The  E^ual  Match'  is  made 
out  of  *  Rule  a  Wife  and  have  a  Wife ;'  and  thus  most. 
There  are,  however,  some  original  pieces  by  Cox  himself, 
which  were  the  most  popular  fovouritcs ;  being  characters 
created  by  himself,  for  himself,  from  ancient  tarces :  such 
were.  *  The  Humours  of  John  Swabber,  Simpleton  the 
Smith,'  &c.  These  remind  us  of  the  extempore  comedy 
and  the  pantomiroical  chvacters  of  Italy,  invented  by  ac- 
tors of  genius.  This  Cox  was  the  dolignt  of  the  city,  the 
ooontry,  and  the  universities :  assisted  by  the  greatest  actors 
of  the  time,  expelled  from  the  theatre,  it  was  he  who  still 
preserved  alive,  as  if  it  were  by  stealth,  tho  suppressed 
spirit  of  the  drama.  That  he  merited  the  distincuve  epi- 
thet of  *  the  incomparable  Robert  Cox,a8Kirkman  calls  him, 
we  can  only  judge  by  the  memorial  of  our  mimetic  genius 
which  will  be  best  given  in  Kirkroan's  words.  <  As  meanly 
as  you  may  now  think  of  these  Drolls,  they  were  then  act- 
ed by  tho  best  comedians ;  and  I  may  say,  by  some  that 
then  exceeded  all  now  living;  the  incomparable  Robert 
Cox,  who  was  not  only  the  principal  actor,  but  also  the 
contriver  and  author  or  roost  of  these  farces.  How  have  I 
heard  biro  cried  up  for  his  John  Swabber y  and  SimpUtontke 
8mUh  ;  in  which  no  being  to  appear  with  a  large  piece  of 
bread  and  butter,  I  have  frequently  known  several  of  the 
female  spectators  and  auditors  to  long  for  it ;  and  once  that 
well-known  natural  Jack  Adorn*  qf  CUrkenwellt  seeing  him 
with  bread  and  butter  on  the  stage,  and  knowing  him,  cried 
out  *Cuz!  Cuz!  give  me  some!'  to  the  great  pleasure 
of  the  audience.    And  so  naturally  did  he  act  the  Smith's 

Cit,  that  being  at  a  fair  in  a  country  town,  and  that  farce 
iog  present^,  the  only  master-smith  of  the  town  came 
to  him,  saying,  *  Well,  although  your  father  speaks  so  ill 
of  you,  yet  when  the  fair  is  done,  if  you  will  come  and  work 
with  me,  I  will  give  you  twelve  pence  a  week  more  than  I 
give  any  other  joumyman.'  Thus  was  he  taken  for  a  smith 
bred,  that  was,  indeed,  as  much  of  any  trade.' 

To  this  low  state  the  gloomy  and  exasperated  fanatics, 
who  had  so  often  smarted  under  the  satirical  whips  of  the 
dramatists,  had  reduced  the  drama  itself;  without,  how- 
ever, extinguishing  tlie  talents  of  the  players,  or  the  finer 
ones  of  those  who  once  derived  their  fame  from  that  ndble 
arena  of  genius  ,the  English  stage.  At  the  first  suspen- 
sioo  of  tlM  theatre  by  the  Long  Parliament  in  1642,  they 

£ve  vent  to  their  feelings  in  an  admirable  satire.  About 
m  time, '  petitions'  to  the  parliament  from  various  classes 
were  pot  into  vogue ;  multitudes  were  presented  to  the 
House  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  from  the  city  of 
Loodoo;  and  some  of  these  were  extraordinary.  The 
porters,  said  to  have  been  15,000  in  number,  declaimed 
with  great  eloquence  on  the  blood-sucking  malignants  for 
insolting  the  priviliges  of  parliament,  a!nd  threatened  to 
oome  to  extremities,  and  make  good  the  saying  *  necessity 
has  DO  law  ;*  there  was  one  from  the  beggan^  who  declare 
ed,  that  by  means  of  the  bishops  and  popish  lords  they 

*  The  title  of  this  collection  is  <  The  Wits,  or  Sport  upon 
Bpoit,  in  select  pieces  of  Drollery,  digested  Into  scenes  byway 
oi  Dialogue.  Together  with  variety  of  Humours  of  several 
naiionf,  fitted  for  the  pleasure  and  content  of  all  persons,  either 
In  Court,  City,  Country,  or  Camp.  Tho  like  never  beforepub- 
llshed,  printed  for  H.  Marsh,  1002,*  again  printed  for  F.  Kirk* 
nan,  1072.  To  Klrkman's  edition  is  preilxed  a  curious  prfait 
rspceseniing  the  inside  of  a  Banbolomew-fair  theatre.  Several 
characters  are  introduced.  In  the  middle  of  the  stage,  a  clown 
with  a  fool's  cap  peeps  out  of  the  curtain  with  a  lablo  from  his 
mouth,  *  Tn  qooqoe,'  which  perhaps  was  a  sant  expression 
used  by  clowns  or  fools.  Then  a  changeling,  a  simpleton,  a 
French  dancing  master.  Clause  the  beggar.  Sir  John  Falsuff 
and  hostess.  Our  notion  of  Falstaff  by  this  print  seems  very 
dtffensnt  from  that  of  our  ancestors ;  their  Falstaff  is  no  extra- 
vaganaa  of  obesity,  and  he  mtMM  not  to  have  required,  to  bo 
FsMaS^  so  much '  stuffing'  as  ours  does 


knew  not  where  to  get  bread ;  and  we  are  tok)  of  a  third 
from  themMiecmen'siMtws,  in  London,  headed  by  a  brewer's 
wife :  all  these  were  encouraged  by  their  party,  and  wero 
alike  *  most  thankfully  accepted.' 

The  satirists  soon  turned  this  new  political  trick  of  *  po- 
titions,'  into  an  instrument  for  their  own  purpose :  we  have 
*  Petitions  of  the  Poets,'— of  the  House  of  Coounons  to  the 
King, — Remonstrances  to  the  Porters'  Petition,  &c: 
spirited  political  satires.  One  of  these,  the  *  Players  Pe- 
tition to  the  Parliament,'  after  being  so  long  silenced,  that 
they  might  play  again,  Js  replete  with  sarcastic  allusions. 
It  may  be  found  in  that  rare  collection  entitled  '  Rump 
Songs,  1662,'  but  with  the  usual  incorrectness  of  the  presa 
in  that  day.  The  following  extract  I  have  corrected  \xj  a 
manuscript  copy : 

*  Now  while  you  reign,  our  low  petition  craves 
That  we,  the  king's  true  subjects  and  your  slaves. 
May  in  our  comic  mirth  and  tragic  rage 
Set  up  the  theatre,  and  show  the  stage ; 
This  shop  of  truth  and  fancy,  where  we  vow 
Not  to  act  any  thing  you  disallow  ; 
We  will  not  dare  at  your  strange  votes  to  jeer, 
Or  personate  King  Pym  *  with  nis  state-fleer ; 
Aspiring  Cataline  shall  be  forgot. 
Bloody  Sejanus,  or  whoe'er  could  plot 
Confusion  Against  a  state ;  the  war  oetwixt 
The  parliament  and  just  Harry  the  Sixth 
Shall  have  no  thought  or  mention,  'cause  their  power 
Not  only  placed,  but  lost  him  in  the  Tower; 
Nor  will  we  parallel,  with  least  suspicion. 
Your  synod  with  the  Spanish  inquisition. 

All  tnese,  and  such  like  maxims  as  may  roar 
Your  soaring  plots,  or  show  you  what  you  are, 
We  shall  omit,  lest  our  inventions  shake  them  : 
Why  should  the  men  be  wiser  than  you  make  them  7 

We  think  there  should  not  such  a  difference  be 
'Twixt  our  profession  and  your  quality ; 
You  meet,  plot,  act,  talk  high  with  minds  immense ; 
The  like  with  us,  but  only  we  speak  sense 
Inferior  unto  yours  ;  we  can  tell  how 
To  depose  kmgs,  there  we  know  more  than  you. 
Although  not  more  than  what  we  would ;  then  we 
Likewise  in  our  vast  privilege  agree ; 
But  that  yours  is  the  larger ;  and  controls 
Not  only  lives  and  fortunes,  but  men's  souls. 
Declaring  by  an  enigmatic  sense  ^ 
A  privilege  on  each  man's  conscience, 
As  if  the  trinity  could  not  consent 
To  save  a  soul  but  by  the  parliament. 
We  make  the  people  laugh  at  some  strange  show, 
And  as  they  laugh  at  us,  they  do  at  you ; 
Only  i'  the  contrary  we  disagree. 
For  you  can  make  them  cry  faster  than  we. 
Your  tragedies  more  real  are  express'd. 
You  murder  men  in  earnest,  we  in  jest ; 
There  we  come  short !  but  if  you  follow  thus, 
Some  wise  men  fear  you  will  come  short  of  us. 

As  humbly  as  we  did  begin,  we  pray. 
Dear  schoolmasters,  you'll  give  us  leave  to  play 
duickly  before  the  king  comes ;  for  we  wooUl 
Be  glad  to  say  you've  done  a  little  good 
Since  ye  have  sat ;  your  play  is  almost  done 
As  well  as  ours— would  it  had  ne'er  begun ! 
But  we  shall  find,  ere  the  last  act  be  spent, 
EfUtr  the  King^  exeuni  the  Parliament, 
And  Heigh  then  up  toe  go !  who  by  the  frown 
Of  guilty  members  have  been  voted  down, 
Until  a  legal  trial  show  us  how 
You  used  the  king,  and  Heigh  then  up  go  you  ! 
So  pray  your  humble  slaves  with  all  their  powers. 
That  when  they  have  their  due,  you  may  have  yours. 

Such  was  the  petition  of  the  suppressed  players  in  164S ; 
but,  in  1658,  their  secret  exnlUtion  appears  although  tho 
stage  was  nor  yet  restored  to  them  in  some  verses  pre- 
fixed to  RicHAKD  Bromk's  Plays,  by  ALEXAirDxa 
BaoME,  which  mav  close  our  little  history.  Alluding  to 
the  theatrical  people,  he  moralizes  on  tho  fate  of  players ; 

«  See  the  strange  twiri  of  times !  when  such  poor  things 
Outlive  the  dates  of  parliaments  or  kings  ! 
Tnis  revolution  makes  exploded  wit 
•  Pym  wssthen  at  the  head  ofthe  coTnTnon",  ntul  wa.i  usiml 
ly  deputed  to  address  personally  the  v.  oOvy  irtiiinncrs.    We 
have  a  curious  speech  he  made  lo  ihi- fra.!p.-m»-rrs  wives  in 
£chard*s  History  of  England,  vol.  11,  260 
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Now  see  the  fall  of  tboee  that  nna'd  it ; 
And  the  ooodemoed  Stafe  haih  now  oblaia'd 
To  see  her  execuliooeffB  arraign'd. 
There's  nothing  pennaaent :  thoee  high  great 
That  rose  from  oust,  to  dust  naay  fall  agmio ; 
And  fate  so  ocdem  thinssi  that  the  sane  hour 
Sees  the  same  man  boui  in  contempt  and  power ; 
For  the  multitude,  in  whom  the  power  doth  lie, 
Do  in  one  breath  cry  Hoi  I  and  Cmetfy* 

At  this  periodi  though  deprived  of  a  Theatre,  the  taste 
for  the  drama  was,  perhaps,  the  more  liTely  among  its 
lovers ;  for,  besides  the  performances  alreuy  noticed, 
sometimes  conthTed  at,  and  sometimes  protected  by 
bribery,  in  Oliver's  time  they  stole  into  a  practice  of 
privately  acting  at  noblemen's  houses,  particulariy  at  Hoi- 
Umd  house,  at  Kensington;  and  *  Alexander  Gofie,  the 
issmaw  artor,  was  the  iackall,  to  give  notice  of  time  and 
place  to  the  lovers  of  the  drama,'  aoootding  to  the  writer 
of  *  Htstoria  Histriomca.'  The  players,  urged  by  their 
necessities,  publishrd  several  excellent  manuscript  plays, 
which  they  had  hoarded  in  their  dramatic  exchequers,  as 
the  sde  property  of  their  respective  companies.  In  one 
year  appeared  raty  of  these  neiv  plays.  Of  these  dr^nsas 
many  have,  no  doubt,  perished ;  for  numerous  titles  are 
recorded,  but  the  piays  are  not  known :  yet  some  may  still 
remain  in  their  manuscript  state,  in  hands  not  capable  of 
v^ueing  them.  All  our  old  plays  were  the  property  of  the 
actors,  who  bought  them  for  their  own  companies.  The 
immortal  works  of  Shakspeare  had  not  defended  to  us, 
nad  not  Heminge  and  Conaell  felt  no  sympathy  for  the  fame 
of  their  friend.  They  had  been  scattered  and  lost,  and, 
perhaps,  had  not  been  discriminated  among  the  numerous 
manuscript  {days  of  that  age.  One  more  effort,  dunn« 
this  suspension  of  the  drama,  was  made  in  1655,  to  recaU 
the  public  attention  to  its  productions.  This  was  a  very 
curious  coUecuon  by  John  Cotgrave,  entitled  *  The  Eng- 
lish Treasury  of  Wit  and  Language,  collected  out  of  the 
most,  and  best,  of  our  English  Dramatic  Poems.'  It 
appears  by  Cotgrave*s  Preface,  that  'The  Dramatic 
Poem,'  as  he  calls  our  traeedies  and  comedies,  *  had  been 
of  late  too  much  slighted.'  He  tells  us  how  some,  not 
wanting  in  wit  themselves,  but  *  through  a  stiff  and  obsti- 
nate prejudice,  have,  in  thUneglectf  lost  the  bene&t  of  many 
rich  and  useful  observations ;  not  duly  considering,  or  be- 
hoving, that  the /romcrs  of  them  were  the  most  fluent  and 
redundant  wits  that  this  age,  or  1  think  any  other,  ever 
knew.'  He  enters  further  mto  this  just  psnegyric  of  our 
old  dramatic  writers,  whose  acquired  knowledge  in  ancient 
and  modem  languages,  and  whose  luxuriant  fancies,  which 
they  derived  from  no  other  sources  but  their  own  native 
growth,  are  viewed  to  great  advantage  in  Cotgrave's  com- 
mon places;  and,  perhaps,  still  more  in  Haywerd's  *  Bri- 
tish Muse,'  which  collection  was  made  under  the  super- 
Tisal,  and  by  the  valuable  aid  of  Oldys,  an  experienced 
ooterer  of  these  relishing  morsels. 

DRIlfKIirO   CUSTOMS  IK  SHOLAITD. 

The  ancient  Bacchus,  as  represented  in  gems  and  sta- 
tues, was  a  youthful  and  graceful  divinity ;  he  is  so  de- 
scribed by  Ovid,  and  was  so  painted  by  Barry.  He  has 
the  epithet  o£Pmiat,  or  fVingt,  to  express  the  light  spirits 
whicn  give  wings  to  the  soul.  His  voluptuousness  was 
joyous  and  tender :  and  he  was  never  viewed  reeling  with 
mtoxication.    According  to  Virgil : 

Et  quoconque  dens  drcum  caput  egft  honestum. 

Oeorg.  II,  392. 

whidi  Dryden,  contemplating  on  the  red  faced  boorish 
boj  astride  on  a  barrel  on  our  sign  posts,  tastelessly  sinks 
into  gross  vulgarity : 

'  On  whate*er  side  he  turns  his  hodest  face.' 
This  htinism  of  Aonsafwii,  even  the  literal  inelegance  of 
Davidson  had  spirit  eno«]gfa  to  translate,  ■  Where'er  the 
|od  hath  moved  around  his  graceful  head*  The  hideous 
figure  of  ebriety,  in  its  most  disgusting  stage,  the  ancients 
exposed  in  the  bestial  Silenus  aiM  lus  crew ;  and  with  these 
rather  than  with  the  Ovidian  and  Virgilian  dbity,  our  own 
convivial  customs  have  assimilated. 

We  shall,  probably,  outlive  that  custom  of  hard  drink- 
ing, which  was  so  long  one  of  our  national  vices.  The 
Frenchman,  the  Italian,  and  the  Spaniard,  only  taste  the  I 
luxury  of  the  grape,  but  seem  never  to  have  indulged  in 
■et  convivial  parties,  or  drinking  matches,  as  some  of  the 
northern  people.  Of  this  folly  of  ours,  which  was,  how-  ' 
•vsr.  a  borrowed  one,  and  which  lasted  for  two  centuries,  ! 


the  hislorj  is  carkNts :  the  varis^  of  its  asodesand 
toms ;  its  ireaks  and  eztravaganees ;  the  technicall 
introduced  to  raise  it  into  an  art ;  and  the  investaona 
trived  to  animate  the  progress  of  the  thirsty  sonls  of  im 
votaries. 

Nations,  hke  individuals,  in  their  interooune  are  pnat 
inutators ;  and  we  have  the  authority  of  CanKlcn«  wlw 
Uved  at  the  time,  for  asserting  that  *  the  Encbsh  in  ihav 
long  wars  in  the  Netherlands  first  learnt  to  drown 
selves  with  immoderato  drinking,  and  by 
healths  to  impair  their  own.  CM*  all  the 
they  had  been  before  this  most  commended  for  tbev  ao^ 
briety.'  And  the  historian  adds,  *  that  the  vine  Imd  an 
diffused  itself  over  the  nation,  that  in  our  days  it  was  firat 
restruned  by  severe  laws.'* 

Here  we  nave  the  authority  of  a  grave  and  jwlirifrim 
historian  for  ascertaining  the  first  period  and  even  origia 
of  this  custom ;  and  that  the  nation  had  not,  beretofin 
disgraced  itself  by  such  prevalent  ebriety  is  ako  oonfirsMd 
by  one  o^*  those  curious  contemporary  pamphlets  of  n 
p<milar  writer,  so  invaluaUe  to  the  phikwophialantiqoary. 

Tom  Nash,  a  town  wit  of  the  reign  or  Eliabeth,  ka^ 
before  Camden  vrrote  her  history,  m  his  ■  Picros  PeaBi> 
lesse,'  had  detected  the  same  origin.— >*  Superfluity  in 
drink,'  says  this  spirited  writer.  *  is  a  sin  that  ever  saoa 
we  have  mixed  ourselves  with  the  Low  CouMfries,  ia 
counted  honourable ;  but  before  we  knew  their  lingenng 
wars,  was  held  in  that  highest  degree  of  hatred  that  mighr 
be.  Then  if  we  had  seen  a  man  go  wallowing  in  Sao 
streets,  or  lain  sleeping  under  the  board,  we  should  haw 
spet  at  him,  and  wanwd  all  our  friends  out  of  his  ooaa- 
piuiy.'* 

Such  was  the  fit  source  of  this  vile  costoa,  whidi  ia 
further  confirmed  by  the  barbaroos  dialect  it  iatrodooed 
into  our  language ;  all  the  terms  of  dmdting  which  onca 
abounded  with  us,  are,  without  excnition,  of  a  ' 
em  origin.!  But  the  best  account  i  can  find  of  all  the  i 
finements  of  this  new  science  of  potation,  when  it 
to  have  reached  its  height,  is  in  our  Tom  Nash,  who  ^ 
himself  one  of  these  deep  experimental  philosopbets,  in 
bkelv  to  dbciose  all  the  mysteries  of  the  crafk. 

*  Camden's  History  of  Queen  EHzalKth,  Book  m.  Many 
Stat  (Ilea  a?ain«t  drunkenness,  by  way  of  preTeniion,  passed  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.  Our  law  looks  on  this  lice  as  an  a^^ra> 
vation  of  any  oAVncc  coiiimitted,  doc  as  an  excuse  for  crimmal 
mblM^harjour.  See  BlackKone,  Book  IV,  C.  2,  SecL  IlL  In 
Mr.  OifTorvrs  Massinger,  vol.  If,  456,  is  a  note,  to  show  that 
wKen  we  were  young  f^holars.,  we  soon  equalled,  if  we  did 
not  surjuss,  our  mubters.  Mr  Gilrhrist  there  furnishes  an  ex- 
tract irum  Sir  Richard  Baker*s  Chronicle,  which  traces  the 
origin  of  thi'<  exotic  custom  to  the  source  mentioited ;  tut  the 
whole  passage  from  Baker  is  literally  transcribed  from 
Camtlen. 

t  Nish's  Pierce  Penilessc,  1393,  Si?.  F  2. 

i  Theis:  barbarous  phrases  are  Dutch,  Danish,  or  German. 
The  terra  skinker,  a  fillrr  of  wine,  a  butler  or  cup>l)earer,  ac- 
c«.>rdine  (o  Philliiis ;  and  in  taverns,  as  appears  by  our  drama- 
tic  poetJi,  a  drawer  is  Dutch  j  or  according  to  Dr  Noct,  purely 
Dnni'^h,  from  skenker. 

Half-seas  over,  or  nearly  drunk,  is  likely  to  haT«  been  a 
proverbial  phrase  from  the  Dutch,  applied  to  that  ttoit  of 
ebriety  by  an  iilea  familiar  with  those  water-rats.  Thus,  op* 
zee,  Dutch,  means  literally  over-sea.  Mr  Gifford  has  recenu 
ly  lold  us  in  hi-)  Jonson,  that  it  was  a  name  given  to  a  stupefy- 
ine  beer  introduced  into  England  from  the  k>w-couniries  ;benos 
op-zce  or  over-sea  ;  and  freezen  in  German,  sig^nifies  to  swal- 
low greedily :  from  this  vile  alliance  they  compounded  a  hatsh 
term,  often  used  in  our  old  plays.    Thus  Jonson : 

*  I  do  not  like  the  dulness  of  your  eye. 
It  haih  a  heavy  cast,  'tis  upsce  Dutch.* 

Alchemist,  A.  4,  S.  8. 

And  Fletcher  has  *  upsee-freeze  ;*  which  Dr  Nott  explalna  a 
bis  edition  of  Decker's  Gull's  Hornbook,  as*  a  tipsy  draught, 
or  8wall<iwinff  liquor  till  drunk.'  Mr  Gifford  says  it  was  the 
name  of  Frie^iand  brer ;  the  meaning,  howerer,  was  *  to  drink 
swiniiibly  likes  Dutchman.' 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Danes  for  many  of  our  lenns  of  JoQI- 
ty :  such  as  a  rouse  and  a  carouse.  Mr  Gifford  has  giren  not 
only  a  new,  but  a  very  distina  explanation  of  these  claasieal 
terms  in  his  Massinger.  *  A  rouse  was  a  large  glass,  in  whiA 
a  health  was  given,  the  drinkinsr  of  which  by  the  rest  of  the 
company  formed  a  carouse.  Barnaby  Rich  notices  the  ea« 
rouse  as  an  invention  for  which  the  first  founder  merited  hang> 
ing.  It  is  necessary  to  add,  that  there  couU  be  no  rouse,  or 
carouse  unless  the  elaases  were  emptied.*  Ahhoug).  we  havn 
lost  the  terms,  we  have  not  k>st  the  practice,  as  those  who 
have  the  honour  of  dining  in  publk:  parties  arc  still  grsiifiBd 
by  the  animating  cry  of*  gentlemen,  cnarge  your  glasBes.* 

According  to  Blount's  Gloesographia,  carouse  is  a  corm|W 
tion  of  two  old  German  words,  gar  signifyiog  all,  and  ann« 
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He  says,  *  Now,  he  is  nobody  that  cannot  drink  nij 
nagtdum;   earoute  ihe  hunters  hoope;  auaff  vpss /reze 
ovne ;  with  AeoAAs,  gf»oe»,  im»mpe»tfrotiekeit  and  a  thou- 
sand 8ix:h  domineering  inventions.''* 

DrinJdng  wuper-na^Uumf  that  is  on  lAe  naUf  is  a  device, 
which  Naah  savs  is  new  come  out  of  France ;  but  it  had 
probabiy  a  nortnern  origin,  for  far  northward  it  still  exists. 
This  new  device  consisted  in  this,  that  aAer  a  man,  ssys 
Nash,  hath  turned  up  the  bottom  of  the  cup  to  drop  it  on 
his  nail,  and  make  a  pearl  with  what  is  left,  whicn  if  it 
shed,  and  cannot  make  it  stand  on,  by  reason  there  is  too 
much,  he  must  drink  again  for  his  penance. 

ThA  custom  is  also  alluded  to  by  Bishop  Hall,  in  his 
■aiiffical  romance  of'  Mundua  alter  et  idevif  *  A  Discov- 
ery of  a  New  World ;'  a  work  which  probablv  Swift  read, 
aiid  did  not  forget.  The  Duko  of  Tenterbellv  in  his  ora- 
tion, when  he  drinks  off  his  large  goblet  of  twelve  quarts  on 
his  election,  exclaims,  should  he  be  false  to  their  laws, 
*  Let  never  this  goodly-formed  goblet  of  wine  go  jovially 
through  me ;  and  then  he  set  it  to  his  mouth,  stole  it  on 
every  drop,  save  a  lUlU  rtmaindtry  which  he  was  by  cus- 
tom to  tei  upon  hilt  VnatUPa  naUf  and  lick  it  off  as  he  did.* 
The  phrase  is  in  Floicher : 

I  am  ihinc  ad  unguem 

that  is,  he  would  drink  with  his  friend  to  the  last.  In  a 
manuscript  letter  of  the  times,  I  6nd  an  account  of  Columbo 
the  Spanish  ambassador  being  at  Oxford,  and  drinking 
healths  to  the  Infanta.  The  writer  adds,  *  I  shall  not  tell 
you  how  our  doctors  pledged  healths  to  the  Infanta  and 
ihe  archduchess ;  and  if  any  left  too  big  a  an%0^,  Columbo 
would  cry,  aupentaeulum  1  mpemaculum  P 

Thb  Bacchic  freak  seems  siills  preserved ;  for  a  recent 
traveller.  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  has  noticed  the  custom 
in  hu  travels  through  Iceland.  <  His  host  having  filled  a 
sUver  cup  to  the  brim,  and  put  on  the  cover,  then  held  it 
towards  the  person  who  sat  next  to  him,  and  desired  him 
to  take  off  the  cover,  and  look  into  the  cup ;  a  ceremony 
intended  to  secure  fair  play  in  filling  it.  He  drank  our 
health,  desiring  to  be  excused  from  emptying  the  cup,  on 
account  of  the  mdifferent  state  of  his  healio  ;  but  we  were 
informed  at  the  same  time  that  if  any  one  of  us  should  ne- 
glect any  part  of  Uie  ceremony,  or  fail  to  invert  the  evp, 
vJUidng  the  edge  on  one  of  the  thumba  as  a  nroof  that  we 
had  swallowpxl  every  drop,  the  defaulter  would  be  obliged 
by  the  laws  of  drinkuig  to  fill  the  cup  again,  and  drink  it  off 
a  second  time.  In  spite  of  their  utmost  exertions,  the 
penalty  of  a  second  draught  was  incurred  by  two  of  the 
company  ;  we  were  dreadmg  the  consequences  of  having 
swallowed  so  much  wine,  and  in  terror  lest  the  cup  should 
be  sent  round  again.* 

Carouee  the  kurOet'e  hoop~~*  Carouse'  has  been  already 
explained  :  the  hntnter'e  hoop  alludes  to  the  custom  of  hoops 
beug  marked  on  a  drinkine-pot,  by  which  every  man  was 
to  measure  bis  draught.  Shakespeare  makes  the  jacobin 
Jack  Cade,  among  his  fnrious  reformations,  promise  his 
friends  that  '  there  shall  be  in  England  seven  half-penny 
loaves  sold  for  a  penny ;  the  three  hooped-oot  thaU  have  ten 
hoep9f  and  I  will  mslte  it  felony  to  drink  small  beer.*  I 
have  elsewhere  observed  that  our  modern  Bacchanalians, 
whose  feats  are  recorded  by  the  bottle,  and  who  insist  on 
an  equality  in  their  rival  combats,  may  discover  some  in- 
genuity in  that  invention  among  our  ancestors  of  their 
pe^tottJkords,  of  which  a  few  may  yet  occasionally  be  found 
m  Derbyshire  -^  the  invention  of  an  age  less  refined  than 

out :  so  that  lo  drink  garauz  Is  to  drink  all  out ;  hence  ca« 
rouse. 

"  Pierce  Pennflease,  8ig.  F  2.  IfiOS. 

f  These  Inventions  for  keeping  every  thirsty  soul  within 
boonds  sre  alluded  to  by  Tom  Nash  :  I  do  not  know  that  his 
authority  will  be  great  as  an  antiquary,  but  the  things  them- 
selves he  describes  he  hsd  seen.  He  tells  us  that '  King  Edgar 
b«»u*e  his  subjects  should  not  offend  In  swilling  snd  bibbing 
as  they  did,  causocl  certain  iron  cups  to  be  chained  to  every 
fbontain  and  weU-eide ;  and  at  every  vlnmer^s  duor  with  iron 
pins  in  them,  to  sdni  every  man  how  much  he  should  drink, 
and  he  who  went  l^yond  one  of  those  pins  forfeited  a  penny 
f>r  every  draueht.* 

Pegge,  In  his  Anonymiana,  has  minutely  described  thcM 
peg -tankards,  which  confirms  this  account  oiiVash,  and  nearly 
the  antiquity  of  the  custom.  *■  They  have  In  tho  inside  a  row 
of  eight  pins  one  above  another,  from  top  to  bouom :  the  tank- 
ards bold  two  quarts,  so  that  there  is  a  gill  of  ale,  1.  e.  half  a 
pint  of  Winchester  measure,  between  each  pin.  The  first 
person  ibst  drank  was  u>  empty  the  tankard  to  the  first  peg  or 
pin ;  the  second  was  to  empty  to  the  next  pin,  Au:,  by  which 
means  the  pins  were  so  many  measures  to  the  compotators, 
making  ihem  all  drink  alike,  or  the  same  quantity ;  and  as 


the  present,  when  we  have  beard  of  globular  glasses  and 
bottles,  which  by  their  shape  cannot  stand,  but  roll  about 
the  table ;  thus  compelling"  the  imfortunate  Bacchanalian 
to  drain  the  last  drop,  or  expose  his  recreant  sobriety. 

We  must  have  recourse  again  to  our  old  friend  Tom 
Nash,  who  acquaints  us  with  some  of  *  the  general  rules 
and  inventions  for  drinking,  as  good  as  printed  precepts  or 
statutes  by  act  of  parliament,  that  go  from  drunkard  to 
drunkard ;  as,  still  to  keep  yewjirat  man ;  not  to  leave  any 
Jlocke  in  the  lK>ttom  of  the  cup ;  to  knock  the  glau  on  your 
thuaUt  when  you  have  done ;  to  have  some  sAoetng--Aoni 
to  puU  on  your  wine,  as  a  rasher  on  the  coals  or  a  red 
herring.' 

ShiKing'homMt  sometimes  called  glovee,  are  also  descril^ 
ed  by  Bishop  Hall  in  his  *  Mundus  alter  et  idem.'  '  Then, 
sir,  comes  me  up  a  aerviee  of  Aoeing-homa  of  all  sorts ; 
salt  cakes,  red  herrings,  anchovies,  and  gammon  of  bacon, 
and  abundance  of  such  puUere  on.*  That  famous  surfeit 
of  Rhenish  and  pickled  herrings,  which  banquet  proved  so 
fatal  to  Robert  Green,  a  congenial  wit  and  associate  of 
our  Nash,  was  occasioned  b^  these  ahoeing'homt. 

Massinger  has  given  a  curious  list  of*  a  service  of  shoe* 
ing-homs :' 


I  usher 


Such  an  unexpected  dainty  bit  for  breakfast 

As  yet  I  never  cook'd ;  'tis  not  Botargo, 

Fried  frogs,  potatoes  marrow'd,  cavear. 

Carps'  tongue?,  the  pith  of  an  English  chine  of  beef, 

For  our  Italian  deUecUe  oiVd  mutSvooma^ 

And  yet  a  drawer'On  too  ;*  and  if  you  show  not 

An  appetite,  and  a  strong  one,  Til  not  say 

To  eat  it,  but  devour  it,  without  grace  too, 

(For  it  will  not  stay  a  preface)  I  am  ashamed, 

And  all  my  past  provocatives  will  be  jeer'd  at. 

Massinger,  the  Guardian  A.  f ,  S.8. 

To  knock  the  glam  on  the  f/mm^,  was  to  show  they  had 
performed  their  duty.  Barnaby  Rich  describes  this  cun- 
tom ;  after  having  drank,  the  president  *  turned  the  bottom 
of  the  cup  upwards,  and  in  ostentation  of  his  dexterity,  gave 
it  a  fillip,  to  make  it  cry  ting.* 

They  had  among  these  *  domineering  inventions'  some 
which  we  may  imagine  never  took  place,  till  they  were  told 
by  *  the  hollow  cask,' 

'  How  the  waning  night  grew  old.* 
Such  were  Jlap^agona,  which  were  small  combustible 
bodies  fired  at  one  end  and  floated  in  a  glass  of  liquor, 
which  an  experienced  toper  swallowed  unharmed,  while 
yet  blazing.  Such  is  Dr  Johnson's  accurate  description, 
who  seems  to  have  witnessed  what  he  so  well  describes.* 

the  distsnceof  the  pins  was  such  as  to  contain  a  large  draught 
of  liquor,  the  company  would  be  very  liable  by  this  method  to 
get  drunk,  eapeclally  when,  if  they  drank  short  of  the  pin  w 
bcyund  It,  they  were  obliged  to  drink  again.  In  archbishop 
Ansclm's  Canons,  mado  in  the  council  at  London  in  11(K^ 
priests  are  enjoined  not  to  go  to  drinking.bouts,  nor  to  drink 
to  peKK.  The  words  are  *  Ut'Presbyteri  non  eant  ad  poiationcs, 
nee  ad  Pinnas  bibant.'  (Wilklns,  vol.  I.  p.  882.)  This  shows 
the  antiquity  of  this  invention,  which  at  least  was  as  old  as  the 
Conquest. 

*  And  yet  a  drawer-on  too ;  [i.  e.  an  incitement  to  sppetke : 
the  phrsse  Is  yet  in  use.  This  drawer-on  was  also  technically 
termed  a  puller-on,  and  a  shocing.horn  in  drink. 

On  *  the  Italian  delicate  oil'd  ihushrooms,'  stilt  a  favourite 
dish  with  the  Italians,  I  have  to  communicate  some  curious 
knowledge.  In  an  original  manuKript  letter  dated  Hereford, 
15  Nov.  1059,  the  name  of  the  writer  wanting,  but  evidently 
the  comp|08ii{on  ofa  physician  who  had  travelled,  I  find  that 
the  dressing  of  Mushrooms  was  then  a  novelty.  The  learned 
writer  laments  his  error  that  he  disdained  to  learn  the  cookery 
that  occurred  in  my  travels,  by  a  sullen  nrinciple  of  mistskcn 
devotion,  and  thus,  declined  the  great  helps  I  had  to  enlarge 
and  improve  human  diet.'  This  wan  an  age  of  medicine,  when 
it  was  imagined  that  the  health  of  maiikind  essentially  de- 
pended on  diet ;  and  Moffet  had  written  his  curious  book  on 
this  principle.  Our  writer,  in  noticing  the  passion  of  the  Ro- 
msns  for  mushrooms,  which  was  called  *an  imperial  dish,' 
says,  *  he  had  eaten  it  oflen  at  Sir  Henry  Wotton's  table  (our 
residient  ambassador  at  Venice,)  always  dressed  by  the  Inspec- 
tion of  his  Dutch-Venetian  Johana,  or  of  Nlc.  Ondart,  and 
truly  k  did  deserve  the  old  applause  as  I  found  it  st  his  table : 
it  was  far  beyond  our  English  food.  Neither  did  any  of  us  find 
it  of  hard  digestion,  for  we  did  not  eat  like  Adamites,  but  as 
modest  men  would  eat  of  mnsk-melons.  If  it  were  now  law- 
ful to  hold  any  kind  of  intelligence  with  Nic.  Oudart,  I  would 
only  ask  him  Sir  Henrf  Wotton's  art  of  dressing  mushrooms, 
and  I  hope  that  is  not  high  treason.*    Slosne  MSS,  4292. 

f  See  Mr  Deuce's  curious  <  Illustrations  of  Shakspeare,* 
Vol.  Ij  4ff7 :  a  gentleman  more  intimately  converssnt  with  mir 
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When  FaktaflTsay*  of  Poins*8  acta  of  deiterity  to  mgn- 
tiate  bimself  with  the  princef  that  *  he  diinka  off  eandU'endt 
for  flap-dragons/  it  seems  that  this  was  likewise  one  of 
these  *  frolics,*  fur  Nash  ootices  that  the  liquor  was  *  to  be 
stirred  about  with  a  eandU*$  end  to  make  it  taste  better, 
and  not  to  hold  your  peace  while  the  pot  is  stirrios,'  do 
doubt  to  mark  the  intrepidity  of  the  miserable  *  skioker.' 
The  most  illustrious  feat  of  all  is  one,  however,  described 
by  Bishop  Hall.  If  the  dnnker  '  could  put  his  finj^er  into 
the  flame  of  the  candle  without  placing  hit»I-mis8-I !  be  is 
held  a  sober  roan,  bowerer  otherwise  drunk  he  might  be.* 
This  was  considered  as  a  trial  of  victory  among  these 
*  canarr  birds/  or  bibbers  of  canary  wine.* 

We  have  a  very  common  expression  to  describe  a  man 
m  a  state  of  cbriety,  that  *  he  is  as  drunk  as  a  beast/  or 
that '  he  is  beastly  drunk.'  This  is  a  hbel  on  the  brutes, 
for  the  vice  of  ebrieiy  is  perfectly  human.  I  think  the 
phrase  is  peculiar  to  ourselves  ;  and  I  imagine  I  have  dis- 
covered its  origin.  When  ebriety  became  first  prevalent 
m  our  nation,  during  the  reien  of  Elizabeth,  it  was  a  fa- 
vourite notion  among  the  writers  of  the  time,  and  on  which 
they  have  exhausted  ibeir  fancy,  that  a  man  in  the  dif^ 
ferent  stages  of  ebriety  showed  the  most  vicious  quality  of 
dtflerent  animals ;  or  that  a  company  of  drunkards  ex- 
hibited a  collection  of  brutes,  with  their  different  charac- 
tenstics. 

'  All  dronkardes  are  beasts,*  says  Genrpe  Gascoigne 
u  a  curious  treatise  on  them,**  and  he  proceeds  in  illus- 
tratmg  his  proposition ;  but  the  satirist  Nssh  has  classified 
eight  kinds  of*  drunkards;*  a  fanciful  sketch  from  the  hand 
of  a  master  in  humour,  and  which  could  only  have  been 
composed  by  a  close  spectator  of  ihier  manners  and  ba* 
bits.* 

*  The  first  is  ape-drunkf  and  he  leaps  and  sin^s  and 
hollows  and  danceth  (or  the  heavens  ;  the  second  is  li/tjU' 
dhinA,  and  he  flinzs  the  pots  about  the  house,  calls  the 
hostess  w— e,  breaks  the  glass-windows  with  his  da^ser, 
and  is  apt  to  quarrel  with  any  man  that  speaks  to  him ; 
the  third  is  sioinc-drunA ,  heavy,  lumpish,  and  sleepy,  and 
cries  fur  a  little  morn  drink  and  a  few  more  clothes;  the 
fourth  is  akeme-drunk,  wise  in  his  own  conceit  when  he 
cannot  bring  forth  a  right  word  :  the  fifth  is  maudten-drunk^ 
when  a  fellow  will  weep  for  kindness  in  th*)  midst  of  his 
drink,  ana  kiss  you,  saying,  *  By  God  !  captain,  I  love  thee, 
go  thy  ways,  thou  dost  not  think  so  often  of  me,  as  I  do  of 
thee:  I  would  (if  it  pleased  God)  I  could  not  love  theo  so 
well  as  I  do,*  and  then  he  puts  his  finger  in  his  eye  and 
ones.  The  sixth  is  martin-drunk,  when  a  man  is  drunk, 
and  drinks  himself  sober  ere  he  stir ;  the  seventh  is  goeU- 
drunkf  when  in  his  drunkenness  ho  hath  no  mind  but  on 
lechery.  The  eight  '\%  fox-drunky  when  he  is  crafty-drunk, 
as  many  of  the  Dutchmen  be.  which  will  never' bargain 
but  when  they  are  drunk.  All  these  tptcien^  and  mor^,  I 
have  seen  practised  \n  one  compfiny  at  one  ntting:  when  I 
have  been  permitted  to  remain  sober  amonirKt  them  only  to 
note  their  several  humours.*  These  beast-drunkards  are 
characterised  m  a  frontispiece  to  a  curious  tract  on  Drunk- 
enness where  the  men  are  represented  with  heads  of  apes, 
■wine,  &c,  &c. 

A  new  era  in  this  history  of  our  drinking-parties  oc- 
curred about  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  uhcn  politics 
heated  their  wine,  and  drunkenness  and  loyalty  became 
■ore  closely  connected.  As  the  puritanic  coldness  wore 
off,  tlie  people  were  perpetually,  in  1650,  warmed  in  dnnk- 
ing  the  king's  health  on  their  knees ;  and  among  various 
kinds  of'  ranting  cavalierism,' the  cavaliers  during  Cron>- 
well's  usurpation  usually  put  a  cnimh  of  bread  into  their 
glass,  and  before  they  drank  it  off,  wi'h  cautious  ambiguity 
exclaimed, '  God  send  this  crnm  wtil  down  !*  which  by  the 
way  preserves  the  orthoepy  of  that  extraordinary  man's 
Bame,  and  may  be  added  to  the  instance*:  adduced  in  the 
present  volume  *  On  the  orthography  of  proper  names. 
We  have  a  curiou-*  acro«n»  of  a  dnmken  bout  by  some 
royalists,  told  by  Whitclorke  in  his  Memorials.  It  bore 
resemblance  to  tho  drinking-party  of  Catiline :  they 


ancient  domestk:  marners  than,  perhaps,  any  sinele  individual 
In  the  country. 

♦  This  term  is  used  in  '  Bancroft'.'  two  books  of  Epssrrams 
and  Epitaphs,'  1639.  I  take  it  to  have  been  an  accepted  one 
of  thai  day 

f  A  delicate  di«»i  tor  daimie  mouthde  dronkardes,  wherein 
the  fbwle  abuse  of  common  carowsing  and  quaffing  with  haitio 
drauchies  i^  honest'ie  cJmonisheU.  By  George  Gascoinie, 
E^uier.    1575. 


mingled  their  own  blood  with  their  wine.*  After  the  Re» 
toration,  Burnet  contains  of  the  excess  of  coavivia)  loyal 
ty.    *  Drinking  the  king's  health  was  set  op  by  loo  maay 
as  a  distinguished  mark  of  loyalty,  and  drew  many  into 
great  excess  after  his  majesty*s  restoration.'f 

I.ITi:RARr   AHECDOTES. 

A  writer  of  penetration  sees  connexions  inBterary  aii«v 
dotes  which  are  not  immediately  perceived  by  others;  m 
his  hands  anecdotes,  even  sliould  they  be  familiar  to  its,  avc 
susceptible  of  deductions  and  inferences,  which  beoooieiK^ 
vel  and  important  truths .  Facts  of  themselves  are  barrea ; 
it  is  when  these  facts  pass  through  our  reflections,  and  be- 
come uiterwoven  with  our  feelings,  oc  our  reasonings,  dmt 
they  are  the  finest  illustnitioos ;  that  they  assume  the  dif- 
nity  of  *  philosophy  teaching  by  example/  that,  in  tba 
moral  world,  they  are  what  the  wise  system  of  Baooo  i^ 
culcated  in  the  natural  knowledge  deduced  from  expeiv 
menis ;  the  study  of  Nature  in  her  operations.  *  Wfaea 
examples  are  pomled  out  to  us/  says  Lord  BoUngfaroke, 
'  There  is  a  kind  of  appeal,  with  which  we  are  flattered, 
made  to  our  senses,  as  well  as  to  our  understandings.  Tba 
instruction  comes  then  from  our  authority;  w« yield  lo 
fact,  when  we  resist  speculation.' 

For  this  reason,  writers  and  artists  should,  amon;  rhoar 
recreations,  be  forming  a  constant  acquainlaDCe  wiLh  um 
his'ory  of  their  departed  kindred.  In  bterary  biography  a 
man  of  genius  always  finds  something  which  relates  to 
himself.  The  studies  of  artists  have  a  great  unifbrmity, 
and  their  habits  of  life  are  monotonous.  They  have  wM 
the  same  difficulties  to  encounter,  although  they  do  not  all 
meet  with  the  same  glory.  How  many  secrets  may  Cha 
man  of  genius  learn  from  literary  anecdotes !  importaat 
secrets,  which  his  friends  will  not  convey  to  bim.  He 
traces  the  effects  of  similar  studies ;  warned  sometimca  bj 
failures,  and  often  animated  by  watching  the  incipient  aad 
shadowy  attempts  which  closed  in  a  great  work.  Fraa 
one  he  learns  in  what  maimer  he  planned  and  corrected; 
from  another  he  may  overcome  those  obstacles  which,  noiw 
haps,  at  that  very  moment  make  him  rise  in  despair  wvm 
his  own  unfinbhed  labour.  What  perhaps  he  had  in  vaia 
de<>ired  to  know  for  half  his  life  is  revesled  lo  him  by  a  lil»> 
rary  anecdote ;  and  thus  the  amusements  of  indolent  boms 
may  impart  the  vigour  of  study ;  as  we  find  sometimes  m 
the'  fruit  we  have  taken  for  pleasure  the  mcdicme  wbieh 
restores  our  health.  How  superficial  is  thai  cry  of  aoMW 
impertinent  pretended  geniuses  of  these  limes,  who  aflcet 
to  exclaim,  *  Give  me  no  anecdotes  of  an  author,  bat  pw 
me  his  works  !*  I  have  often  found  the  anecdotes  more  B» 
teresting  than  the  works. 

Dr  Johnson  devoted  one  of  his  periodical  papers  to  a  de- 
fence of  anecdotes,  and  eroresses  himself  tfms  on  cestaiB 
collectors  of  anecdotes :  *  They  are  not  always  so  bappr 
as  to  select  the  most  important.  I  know  not  well  what  ad- 
vantage posterity  can  receive  from  the  only 
by  which  Tickell  has  distinguished  Addiatmtnun  the 
of  mankind, —  the  irregtdarity  ofhUpube;  nor  can  I  tfaiok 
mvsclf  overpaid  for  the  time  spent  in  reading  the  life  of 
Malhcrhe^  by  being  enabled  to  relate,  after  the  learned 
grapher,  that  Malherbe  had  two  predominant  o|Mni< 
one,  that  the  looseness  of  a  single  woman  might  destroy  all 
he.*  boast  of  ancient  descent ;  the  other,  that  the  French 
beggars  made  use,  very  improperly  and  barbarously,  of  the 
phrase  noUe  rendemen,  because  either  word  included  ttm 
sense  of  both. 

These  just  observations  may,  perhaps,  be  fortber  Shi^ 
trated  bv  the  following  notices.  Dr  J.  Warton  hi 
formed  tKe  world,  that  mofiv  of  our  poet*  have  been 
Fome.  This,  certainly,  neither  concerns  the  world,  a.-»r 
the  class  of  poets.  It  is  trifling  to  tell  us  that  Dr  JoboeoQ 
was  accustomed  'to  rut  fna  wuis  to  the  quidc.'*  I  am  not 
much  gratified  bv  being  informed,  that  Menage  wore  a 
greater  number  ofttockingu  than  any  other  person,  ezcept- 

*  I  shall  preserve  the  story  In  the  words  of  Whhetocke  ;  i». 
was  ssnmeiliiiie  Iiidirrous,  as  well  as  terrific. 

From  Berkshire  (in  Mav  1650)  that  five  drunkards  agtucj 
to  drink  the  kine*s  health  in  their  blood,  and  ibateach  ofthena 
•ihouKI  cm  off  a  piece  of  hi<«  buttock  and  frv  li  iipon  the  j^rid- 
iron,  whirh  was  done  by  four  of  them,  of  whom  one  did  blc«d 
so  exrecdinffly,  that  ihey  were  fain  to  send  for  a  rhirurgeon, 
and  so  Tverc  riisrovercd.  The  wife  of  one  ihem  hearing  that 
her  hu>l<an(i  was  amongst  them,  came  to  the  room,  and  taking 
up  a  pair  of  ton?s  laid  about  her,  and  so  saved  die  cutUng^  oC 
her  ini<baiid'8  fleab.*  Whitelccke^  Memorials,  p.  4SS, 
edition. 

t  Burnet's  Life  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale. 
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■m  one,  whow  ume  I  have  really  forgotten.   The  biogra- 
pher of  Cujae,  a  celebrated  lawyer,  taya,  that  Aoo  Ihngt 
mnrtmmMU9  ofthu  teAolar.    The.^,  that  he  studied 
oo  the  floor,  lying  prostrate  on  a  carpet,  with  bis  hooka 
•boat  lum ;  and  teamdfy^  that  his  pwapiration  exhaled  an 
agreeable  snell,  which  he  used  to  intorm  his  friends  he 
bad  in  common  with  Alexander  the  Great !    This  admi- 
nlOl9  biograpber  shoaki  have  told  us  whether  he  fre(}uently 
turned  from  nis  werr  uneasy  attitude.    Somebody  informs 
Of,  that  Ghiy  Patm  resembled  Cicero,  whose  statue  is 
preaerred  at  ttome ;  on  which  he  enters  into  a  comparison 
of  Piitin  with  Cicero ;  but  a  man  may  resemUe  a  statue 
«r  Cicero,  and  yet  not  Cicero.    Baillet  loads  his  life  of 
Deaeartea  with  a  thousand  minutie,  which  less  disgfeace 
the  philoaopher  than  the  biographer.    Was  it  worth  in- 
formma  the  public,  that  Descartes  was  very  particular 
•bout  bis  wigs ;  tbst  he  had  them  manufactured  at  Paris ; 
and  that  he  always  kept  four  ?    That  he  wore  green  taf- 
fety  in  France :  out  that  in  Holland  he  ouitted  taffety  for 
doth )  and  that  he  was  fond  of  omeleU  or  egn  ? 

It  u  sn  odd  observation  of  Clarendon  in  nis  own  life, 
that  *  Mr  Chiliingworth  was  of  a  stature  little  superior  to 
Mr  Hales ;  and  it  was  an  age  in  whieh  there  were  moHV 
rreai  and  wondetful  nun  of  that  sizk.*  Lord  Falkland, 
fwmerly  Sir  Lucius  Carey,  was  of  low  stature  and 
•mailer  tbio  most  men ;  and  of  Sidney  Godolphin, '  There 
was  never  so  great  a  mind  and  spirit  contained  in  so  little 
itwm ;  so  that  ijord  Falkland  used  to  say  merrily,  that  he 
tbooght  it  was  a  great  ingredient  in  his  friendship  for  Mr 
QodolpUa,  that  he  was  pleased  to  be  found  in  his  company 
where  be  was  the  properer  man.'  This  irrelevant  ol>ser- 
yataon  of  I«oiid  Clarendon  is  an  instance  where  a  great 
mind  will  sometimes  draw  inferences  from  accidentw  co- 
mddenoea,  and  estaUiah  them  into  a  general  principle ;  as 
it  the  small  sise  of  the  men  had  even  the  remotest  con- 
nexion with  their  genius  and  their  virtues.  Perhaps,  too, 
tnere  was  in  this  a  tincture  of  the  superstitions  of  the 
tunes :  whatever  it  was,  the  fact  oiisht  not  to  have  degra- 
ded the  truth  and  dignity  of  historical  narrative.  We  have 
writers  who  cannot  discover  the  particulars  which  cbarac- 
tsRse  TBS  Mar, — their  souls,  like  damp  gun-powder, 
cannot  inite  with  the  spark  when  it  falls  on  them. 

Yet  of  anecdotes  which  appear  trifling,  something  may 
be  aUeged  in  their  defence.  II  is  certamly  safer  for  some 
writers,  to  give  us  all  they  know,  than  to  try  their  discern- 
ment for  rejection.  Lei  us  sometimes  recollect,  that  the 
page  over  which  we  toil  will  wcbably  furnish  materials  for 
•oUiora  of  happier  lalenU.  1  would  rather  have  a  Birch, 
or  a  Hawkins,  appear  heavy,  cold,  and  prolix,  than  any 

n material  which  concerns  a  Tillotson  or  a  Johnson 
I  be  lost.  It  must  also  be  confessed,  that  an  anec- 
dote, or  a  drcumslance,  which  may  appear  ioeonsequeiH 
tjal  to  a  reader,  may  bear  some  remote  or  latent  connexion ; 
•  biograpber  who  has  long  contemi^ted  the  character  he 
lacoraa,  sees  many  connections  which  escape  an  ordinary 
reader.  Kippis,  in'closing  the  life  of  the  diligent  Dr  Birch, 


has,  from  his  own  experience  no  doubt,  formed  an  apology 
Ibr  that  minote  research,  which  some  have  thought  this 
writer  carried  to  excess.  *  It  may  be  alleged  in  our  au- 
thor's favour,  that  a  man  who  baa  a  deep  and  extensive 
acquaintance  with  a  subject,  ol\en  sees  a  connection  and 
■Bportance  in  some  smaller  circumstances,  which  may  not 
Bunedialely  be  discerned  by  others ;  and,  on  that  account, 
may  have  reasons  for  inserting  them,  that  wiU  escape  the 
■oiiee  of  snperfidal  minds.* 

commmo  rosrs. 

I  flatter  myself  that  thoae  readers  who  have  taken  any 
■Mtrestbimy  works  have  not  conceived  me  to  have  been 
deflciont  in  the  devated  fbeling  which,  from  early  life,  I 
hsve  preserved  for  ih«*  great  Literary  character :  if  time 
weakens  our  enthusiasm,  it  is  the  coldness  of  age  which 
creeps  on  us,  but  the  principle  is  unalterable  wbieb  in- 
spired the  sympathy.  Who  wil  not  venerate  thoae  Mas- 
ter-miirita  '  whose  published  labours  advance  the  good  of 
manaind,  and  those  booka  which  are  *  the  predoua  lifo- 
Uood  of  a  Masier-sphfit,  imbalmed  and  treasured  up  on 
pnrpoae  to  a  fife  beyond  life  V  But  it  has  happened  that  I 
Mva  more  than  once  incurred  the  censure  of  the  inconskler- 
ate  and  the  tasteless,  for  attempting  to  separate  those  wri- 
teiv  who  exist  in  a  stale  of  perpetual  iUusion;  who  live  on 
qnerakmsly,  which  is  an  evil  for  themoelvea,  and  to  no 
porpoae  oTlife,  which  is  an  evil  to  others.  I  have  been 
i  for  exemplafying  *  the  illusions  of  writers  in  verse,'* 

«  CalamMea  of  Authoia,  Vol.  II,  p.  tM. 


by  the  remarkable  case  of  Percival  Stoekdale,*  who,  after 
a  condemned  silence  of  nearly  half  a  century,  like  avivae»> 
ous  spectre  throwing  aside  his  shroud  in  gaiety,  came  foiw 
ward  a  venerable  man  in  his  eightieth  yesr,  to  assure  us  of 
the  immortality  of  one  of  tiie  worst  poets  of  his  age ;  and 
for  this,  <nrrotB  his  own  memoirs,  wnich  only  proved,  that 
when  authors  are  troubled  with  a  literary  hallucination, 
and  poesess  the  unhappy  talents  of  reasoning  in  their  mad- 
ness, a  little  raillery,  if  it  cannot  cure,  may  serve  at  least 
as  a  salutary  regimen. 

I  shall  illustrate  the  case  of  condemned  authors  who  will 
still  be  pleading  after  their  trials,  by  a  foreign  dramatic 
writer.  Amone  those  incorrigible  murmurers  at  public 
justice,  not  the  least  extraordinary  was  a  Mr  Peyraud  de 
oeaussol,  Vho,  in  1775,  had  a  tragedy,  <  Les  Arsacides,' 
in  six  sets,  printed,  not  as  it  was  acted,  as  FieMing  says, 
on  the  tiUe-page  of  one  of  his  comedies,  but  as  it  was 
damned. 

In  a  preface,  this  *  Sir  Fretfiil,'  more  inimitable  than 
that  original,  with  all  the  gravity  of  a  historical  narrative, 
details  the  public  conspiracy ;  and  with  all  the  pathetic 
touches  of  a  shipwrecked  mariner^— the  agomes  oihis  lite- 
rary egotism. 

He  declares,  that  it  is  absurd  for  the  town  to  condemn  a 

Eiece  which  they  can  only  know  by  the  tide,  for  heard  it 
ad  never  been !  And  yet  he  observes,  with  infinite  nai» 
vete,  *  My  piece  is  as  generally  condemned  as  if  the  worid 
had  it  all  by  heart.' 

One  of  the  great  objections  against  this  tragedy  was  its 
monstrous  plan  of  six  acts ;  this  innovation  did  not  lean 
towards  improvement  m  the  minds  of  those  who  had  en- 
dured the  long  sufferings  of  tragedies  of  the  accepted  size. 
But  the  author  offers  some  solemn  reasons  to  inouce  us  to 
believe  that  six  acts  were  m>  far  from  bein|  too  many,  that 
the  piece  had  been  more  perfect  with  a  seventh !  Mr  de 
BeauBsol  had  perhaps,  been  happy  to  have  known,  that 
other  dramatists  have  considered,  that  the  usual  restric- 
tions are  detrimental  to  a  grand  genius.  Nat.  Lee,  when 
too  often  drunk,  and  sometimes  m  Bedlam,  wrote  a  play 
in  twenty-five  acts. 

Our  philosophical  dramatist,  from  the  constituent  prin- 
ciples of  the  human  mind,  and  the  physical  powers  of  man, 
and  the  French  nation  more  particularly,  deduces  the 
origin  of  the  Sublime,  and  the  faculty  of  attention.  The 
plan  of  his  tragedy  is  agreeable  to  these  principles :  Mon- 
archs,  Q,ueens,  and  Rivals,  and  every  class  of  men;— 4t 
is  therefore  grand !  and  the  acts  can  be  listened  to,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  too  long !  It  was  the  high  opinion  that  ho 
had  formed  of  human  nature  and  the  French  peoj^,  which 
at  once  terrified  and  excited  him  to  finish  a  traxedy,  which, 
he  modestly  adds,  *  may  not  have  the  merit  «  ai^  single 
one ;  but  which  one  day  wUi  be  discovered  to  include  tlw 
labour  bestowed  on  fifty  1' 

No  great  work  was  ever  produced  without  a  grand  plan. 
*  Some  critics,'  says  our  author,  *  have  ventured  to  •jsert 
that  my  six  ac  —Ay  easily  be  reduced  *^  «.^1  five, 
without  injury  to  the  condnict  u  .(m  ffe,  a.  To  reply  to 
this  remiired  a  complete  analysis  of  the  tragedy,  whi^, 
having  neen  found  more  voluminous  than  the  tragedy 
itself,  lie  considerately  *  published  separately.'  It  wouU 
be  curious  to  ascertam  whether  a  single  copy  of  the  analy- 
sis of  a  condemned  tragedy  vras  ever  sold.  And  yet  thii 
critical  analysis  was  such  an  admirable  and  demonstrativa 
criticism,  that  the  author  assures  us  that  it  proved  the 
abs(4ute  impossibility,  '  and  the  most  absolute  too,'  that 
bis  piece  couM  not  suffer  the  sfightest  curtailment.  It 
demonstrated  more  that  *  the  gradation  and  the  develop- 
ment of  intereat  required  necessarily  scaea  AeU  !  but,  from 
dread  ofcairyinf  this  aonovalion  too  far,  the  author  omitted 
one  .ilct  which  passed  behind  the  scenes  If  but  which 
ought  to  Imve  come  in  between  the  fifth  and  sixth !  Anoth- 
er pmnt  is  proved,  that  the  attention  of  an  audience,  tba 
physical  powers  of  man,  can  be  kept  up  with  interest  modi 
longer  than  has  been  calculated :  uat  his  |nece  only  taken 
up  two  hours  and  three  quarters,  or  three  houn  at  most, 
if  some  of  the  most  impassioned  parts  were  but  declahned 
rapk)ly.| 

e  It  first  appearsd  hi  a  Review  of  hto  *  Memoirs.' 
f  The  words  are*  Underrleie  la  scene.*  I  am  not  sure  of  the 
meaning,  but  an  act  behind  the  sosnss  would  be  perlbctly  In 
character  wkh  this  dramatic  bard. 

t  The  exact  reasoning  of  Sir  Frstftil,  fai  the  Critic,  when  Mm 

Dana le  thooffht  his  piece  '  rather  too  hmg,*  while  be  proves 

I  his  i^ay  was  *  a  remaricably  short  T»lay.*->*Theflraievenfaif 

>  you  can  spars  me  three  houn  and  a  naff,  Fll  undertake  10  lead 
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Now  we  come  to  the  history  of  all  the  disasters  which 
happened  at  the  acting  of  thu  tragedy.  *  How  can  peo- 
ple complain  that  my  piece  is  tedious,  wheo^  after  the  first 
act,  they  would  never  listen  ten  minutes  to  it  ?  Why  did 
they  attend  to  the  first  scenes,  and  even  applaud  one  ? 
Let  me  not  be  told,  bemuse  these  were  sublime,  and  com- 
manded the  respect  of  the  cabal  raised  against  it ;  because 
there  are  other  scenes  fiur  more  subjime  in  the  piece,  which 
they  perpetually  interrupted.  Will  it  be  believed,  that 
they  pitcned  upon  the  scene  of  the  sacrifice  of  Volgesie, 
as  one  of  the  most  tedious  ?— the  scene  of  Volgesie  which 
is  the  finest  in  my  piece ;  not  a  verse,  not  a  word  in  it, 
can  bo  omitted  !*  Kvery  thing  tends  towards  the  catas- 
trophe ;  and  it  reads  in  the  closet  as  well  as  it  would  affect 
us  on  the  stage.  I  was  not,  however,  astonished  at  this ; 
what  men  hear,  and  do  not  understand,  is  always  tedious ; 
aynd  it  was  recited  in  so  shocking  a  tone  by  the  actress, 
who,  not  bavins  entirely  recovered  from  a  fit  of  illness, 
was  flurried  by  Uie  tumult  of  the  audience.  She  declaim- 
ed in  a  twanging  tone,  like  psalm-singing ;  so  that  the 
audience  could  not  hear,  among  these  fatiguing  discord- 
ances (he  means  their  own  hissing,)  nor  separate  the 
thoughts  and  words  from  the  full  chant  which  accompanied 
them.  They  objected  perpetually  to  the  use  of  the  word 
3fac2ame,  between  two  female  rivals,  as  too  comic ;  one 
of  the  pit,  when  an  actress  said  Madame^  cried  out, '  Say 
Princeae  P  This  disconcerted  the  actress.  They  also 
objected  to  the  words  apropos  and  mal  apropoa.  Yet,  after 
al^  how  are  there  too  many  McuiameM  in  the  piece,  since 
they  do  not  amount  to  forty-six  in  the  course  of  forty-four 
scenes  ?    Of  these,  however,  I  have  erased  half.' 

This  historian  of  his  own^  wrongheadedness  proceeds, 
with  all  the  simplicity  of  this  narrative,  to  describe  the 
hubbub. 

*  Thus  it  was  impossible  to  connect  what  they  were 
hearing  with  what  they  had  heard.  In  the  short  intervals 
of  silence,  the  actors,  who  during  the  tumult,  forgot  iheir 
characters,  tried  with  difficulty  to  recover  their  concep- 
tion. The  conspirators  were  prepared  to  a  man ;  not  only 
in  their  head,  but  some  with  written  notes  had  their  walch 
words  to  set  their  party  agoing.  They  seemed  to  act  with 
the  most  extraordinary  concert ;  they' seemed  to  know  the 
exact  moment  when  they  were  to  give  the  word,  and 
drown,  in  their  hurly-burly,  the  voice  of  the  actor,  who 
had  a  passionate  part  to  declaim,  and  thus  break  the  con- 
nection between  tne  speakers.  All  I  his  produced  so  com- 
elete  an  effect  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  actors  themselves 
ad  been  of  the  conspiracy,  so  wilful  and  so  active  was 
the  execution  of  the  plot.  It  was  particularly  during  the 
fifth  and  sixth  acts  that  the  cabal  was  most  outrageous ; 
they  knew  these  were  the  most  beautiful,  and  deserved 
particular  attention.  Such  a  humming  arose,  that  the 
actors  seemed  to  have  bad  their  heads  turned ;  some  lost 
their  voice,  some  declaimed  at  random,  the  prompter  in 
vain  cried  out,  nothing  was  heard  and  every  thing  was 
said ;  the  actor  who  could  not  hear  the  catch-word,  re- 
mained disconcerted  and  silent ;  the  whole  was  broken, 
wrong  and  right ;  it  was  all  Hebrew.  Nor  was  this  all ; 
the  actors  behind  the  scene  were  terrified,  and  tbejr  either 
come  forwards  trembling,  and  only  watching  the  aigns  of 
their  brother  actors,  or  wo|^  not  venture  to  show  them- 
selves. The  machinist  only,  with  his  scene  shifters,  who 
felt  so  deep  an  interest  in  the  fate  of  my  piece,  was  tran- 

3ail  and  attentive  to  his  duty,  to  produce  a  fine  effect. 
Lfter  the  hurly-burly  was  over,  he  left  the  actors  mute 
with  their  arms  crossed.  He  opened  the  scenery!  and 
not  an  actor  could  enter  on  it !  The  pit,  more  clamofw 
ousthan  ever,  would  not  suffer  the  denouement!  Such 
was  the  conduct,  and  such  the  intrepidity,  of  the  army 
employed  to  besiege  the  Arsacides !  Such  the  cause  cMf 
that  accusation  of  tediousness  made  against  a  drama, 
which  has  most  evidently  the  contranr  defect !' 

Such  is  the  history  of  a  damned  dramatist,  written  by 
himself,  with  a  truth  and  simplicity  worthy  of  a  happier 
fate.  It  is  admirable  to  see  a  man,  who  was  himselt  so 
deeply  involved  in  the  event,  preserve  the  observing  calm- 
which  could  discover  the  minutest  occurrence  ;  and. 


joa  the  whole,  fttnn  beginning  to  end,  with  the  prologue  and 
epilofrae,  and  allow  time  fi^r  the  music  between  the  acts.  The 
watch  here,  you  know,  is  the  criiic 

*  Again  Sir  Fretful ;  when  Danxle  *  ventures  to  sogeestthat 
the  Interest  rather  falls  off  in  the  fifth  aa  •,'— <  Rises,  f  believe 
you  mean,  sir  ;♦— *  No,  I  don't,  upon  my  word.'—*  Yea,  yes, 
yon  do,  upon  my  soul',  it  certainly  donn  fail  off;  no,  no,  it 
ioat  fUl  off.' 


allowing  for  his  particiitar  ooncep*ioo  of  the  cause,  detai!* 
ing  them  with  the  most  rigkl  veracity.  This  author  was 
unquestionably  a  man  of  the  moat  honourable  probity,  and 
not  destitute  of  intellectual  alnii^r ;  but  he  must  serve  aa 
a  useful  example  of  that  wrongbeaded  nature  in  boom 
men,  which  has  produced  so  many  *  Abbots  of  Unreason* 
in  society,  whom  it  is  in  rain  to  coovince  by  a  redpraca- 
ti(Ni  of  arguments ;  who,  assuming  fah;e  principles,  act 
riehtly  according  to  themselves ;  a  sort  of  rational  lonacy. 
which,  when  it  discoven  itself  in  politics  and  religion,  and 
in  the  more  common  affairs  of  life,  has  produced  the  moat 
unhaf^y  effects;  but  this  fanaticism,  when  confined  Ift 
poetry,  only  amuses  us  with  the  ludicrous ;  and,  in  th« 
persons  of  Monsieur  De  Beaiissol,  and  of  Percival  Stock- 
dale,  may  offer  some  yery  fortunate  self^ecoUectioas  in 
that  calamity  of  authors,  which  I  have  called  '  Th%  lUtw 
sioDs  of  Writers  in  Verse.' 

ACAJOU  AlTD  ZimrBIl.K. 

As  a  literary  curiosity,  and  as  a  sttpplemsfttal  ueedots 
to  the  article  of -PacrACBs,*  I  cannot  pass  over  the  sup- 
pressed preface  to  the  '  Acajou  et  Zirphile,*  of  Do  Closi, 
which  or  itself  is  almost  a  singular  instance  of  hardy  in- 
genuity, in  an  address  to  the  public. 

This  single  volume  is  cme  of  the  most  whinuscal  of  laixy 
tales,  and  an  amusing  satire,  originating  in  an  odd  circuiD- 
stance.  Count  Tessin,  the  Swedish  Ambassador  at  the 
Court  of  France,  had  a  number  of  grotesque  designs  nad* 
by  Boucher,  the  king's  painter,  ami  engraved  by  the  firat 
artists.  The  last  plate  had  just  been  finished  when  ti>« 
count  was  recalled,  and  appointed  Prime  Minister  and 
Governor  to  the  Crown  Prince,  a  place  he  filled  with  great 
honour ;  and  in  emulation  of  Feneion,  composed  letters  on 
the  Education  of  a  Prince,  which  have  been  traodated. 
He  left  behind  him  in  France  all  tho  plates  in  the  hands  of 
Boucher,  who  having  shown  them  to  T^i  Clos  for  their 
singular  invention,  regretted  that  he  had  bestowed  «o  mucb 
fancy  on  a  fairy  tale,  which  was  not  to  be  had ;  Ou  Ckia. 
to  relieve  his  regrets,  offered  to  invent  a  tale  to  oorresnond 
with  these  grotesque  subjects.  This  seemed  not  a  liflle 
difficult.  In  tho  first  piste,  the  author  appears  m  bis  morn- 
ing gown,  writing  in  his  study,  sunounded  by  apos,  rats, 
butterflies,  and  amoke.  In  another,  a  Prince  ii  droft  ia 
French  costume  of  1740,  strolling  full  of  thought  in  *  tho 
shady  walks  of  ideas.'  In  a  third  plate,  the  Prince  is 
conversing  with  a  fairy  who  rises  out  of  a  goost  berry  wbtdb 
he  had  plucked:  two  dwarfs  discovered  in  an  o(h«r 
gooseberry,  give  a  sharp  fillip  to  the  Prince,  who  seema 
much  embarrassed  by  their  tiny  maliciuusnoss.  In  an- 
other walk  he  eats  an  apricot,  which  opens  with  thn 
most  beautiful  effaces,  a  little  melancholy,  and  leaning  oa 
one  skle.  In  another  print,  he  finds  the  body  of  tins  lo^vely 
face  and  the  hands,  and  he  adroitly  joins  them  togciher* 
Such  was  the  sot  of  these  incomprehensibls  and  caprici- 
ous inventions,  which  the  lighter  fancy  and  ingeninty  oT 
Du  Clos  converted  into  a  fairy  story,  fiu  of  pleasantly  aad 

satire.! 

Among  the  novelties  of  this  small  volume,  oo(  the  least 
remarkable  is  the  dedication  of  this  fairy  romaace  to  the 
public,  which  excited  great  attention,  and  charmed  and 
p«t)voked  our  author's  ockle  patron.  Do  Clos  here  epenljr 
ridicules,  and  dares  his  protector  and  fats  judge.  This 
hazardous  attadi  was  successful,  and  the  anther  soon  ac- 
quired the  reputation  which  be  afterwards  maintained,  of 
being  a  writer  who  little  respected  the  common  prejiidiors  ef 
the  world.  Freron  replied  by  a  lon^  erittctsm,  entitled 
'  Rftponse  du  PubUc  h  I'Atiteur  d' Acajou ;  but  ifis  seyerity 
was  not  discovered  in  its  length :  so  that  the  Public,  who 
had  been  so  keenly  ridiculed,  ano  so  hardily  braved  in  the 
light  and  sparkling  page  of  the  haughty  DuCkw,  preferred 
the  caustic  truths  and  the  pleasant  insnlt. 

In  this  <  Epistle  to  the  Public,'  the  author  hdbrms  on 
that,  *  excited  b^  example,  and  encouraged  by  the  sueceas 
he  had  often  witnessed,  he  designed  to  write  a  piece  of 
nonsense.  He  was  only  embarrassed  by  the  eboioe  oTsab* 
ject.  Politics,  Morals,  and  Literature,  were  equally  the 
same  to  me ;  bat  f  (bund,  strange  to  sav,  all  theee  matters 
pre-occupied  by  persons  who  seem  to  nave  laboured  wkh 
the  same  view.  I  found  silly  things  m  all  kinds,  and  I 
saw  myself  under  the  necMstty  ofadopHng  the  reasoDaUo 

•  Vol.  I,  p.  101. 

t  The  plates  of  the  oitglnel  edition  are  fat  the  quaito  fbm  s 
they  have  been  pooily  rtdoecd  in  the  ODomen  edhtooa  la 

twelves. 
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ones  to  become  imgiilar ;  so  that  I  do  not  jet  despair 
that  we  mar  one  day  discover  troth,  when  we  shall  have 
exhausted  slU  our  errors. 

'  I  first  proposed  to  write  down  all  erudition,  to  show 
the  freedom  and  independence  of  genius,  whose  rertilit]^  is 
such  as  not  to  require  borrowing  any  thins  from  foreign 
sources ;  but  I  observed  that  this  had  sunk  into  a  mere 
common  place,  trite  and  trival,  invented  by  indolence, 
•dopted  by  ignorance^  and  which  adds  nothing  to  genitis. 

*  Mathematics,  which  has  succeeded  to  erudition,  be- 
gins to  be  unfashionable ;  wc  know  at  present  indeed  that 
one  may  be  as  great  a  dizzard  in  resolving  a  probleni  as  in 
restoring  a  reamng.  Every  thing  is  compatible  with  ge- 
nius, but  nothing  can  give  it ! 

*  Kor  the  bd  etpril,  so  much  envied,  so  much  ■ought 
after,  it  is  almost  as  ridiculous  to  pretend  to  it,  as  it  is  dif* 
fiodt  to  attain.  Thus  the  scholar  ts  contemned,  the  math- 
ematician tires,  the  man  of  wit  and  genius  is  hissed.  What 
is  tobedonef 

Having  toU  the  whimsical  origin  of  this  tale,  Du  Clos 
continues ;  *  I  do  not  know,  my  dear  Public,  if  you  will 
approve  of  my  design ;  however,  it  appears  to  me  ridicu- 
lous enough  to  deserve  your  favour ;  for,  to  speak  to  vou 
like  a  friend,  you  appear  to  imite  all  the  stipes  of  Hu- 
man life,  only  to  experience  all  their  cross  accidents.  You 
are  a  cnild  to  run  after  trifles ;  a  youth  when  driven  by 
your  passions ;  and  in  mature  age,  you  conclude  you  are 
wise,  because  your  follies  are  of  a  more  solemn  nature,  for 
you  srow  old  only  to  dote ;  to  talk  at  random,  to  act  with- 
out design,  and  to  believe  you  judge,  because  you  pro- 
nounce sentence. 

*  I  respect  you  greatly ;  I  esteem  you  but  little ;  you  are 
nol  worthy  of  being  loved.  These  are  my  sentiments 
respecting  you ;  if  you  insist  on  others  from  me  in  that 


*I  am, 
*  Totir  most  humble  and  obedient  servant.* 
The  caustic  pleasantry  of  this  *  Epistle  dedicatory*  was 
eomidered  by  some  mawkish  critics  so  (tensive,  that  when 
the  editor  of  the  <  Cabinet  de  F6es,'  a  vast  collection  of 
fiury  tales,  republished  this  little  playful  satire  and  whimsical 
fiuBcy  piece,  ne  thought  proper  to  cancel  the  *  Episile ;' 
oonelnding  that  it  was  entirely  want'mg  in  that  respect  with 
which  the  public  ought  to  be  addressed !  This  editor,  of 
eouffse  was  a  Frenchman :  we  view  him  in  the  ridiculous 
atutude  of  making  his  profound  bow,  and  expressing  all 
this  <  high  consideration*  for  this  same '  Public,' while,  with 
ha  opera  hat  in  his  hand,  he  is  sweeping  away  the  most 
poignant  and  delectable  page  of  Acajou  and  Zirphile. 

TOM  O*  BEDLAMS. 

The  hbtory  of  a  race  of  singular  mendicants,  known 
by  the  name  of  Tom  o*  Bcdlamtj  connects  itself  with  that 
or  our  poetry.  Not  cmly  will  they  live  with  our  language, 
since  Shakspeare,  has  perpetuated  their  existence,  but 
they  themselves  appear  to  have  been  the  occasion  of  cre- 
ating a  species  of  wild  fantastic  poetry,  peculiar  to  our 
nation. 

Bethlem  Hospital  formed,  in  its  original  institution,  a 
contracted  and  penurious  charily ;  its  governors  soon  dis- 
eovered  that  the  metropolis  furnished  them  with  more  luna- 
tics than  they  had  calculated  on;  they  also  required 
from  the  friends  of  the  patients  a  weekly  stipend,  besides 
dothing.  It  is  a  melanch<^y  fact  to  record  m  the  history 
of  human  nature,  that  when  one  of  their  original  regula- 
tions prescribed  that  persons  who  put  in  paUenu  should 
provide  tlieir  clothes,  it  was  soon  observed  that  the  poor 
lunatics  were  frequently  perishhig  by  the  omission  of  Vtaan 
slight  duty  from  those  former  friends ;  so  soon  forgotten 
were  they  whom  none  found  an  interest  to  recollect.— 
They  were  obliged  to  open  contributions  to  provide  a 
wardrobe.* 

In  consequence  nf  the  limited  resources  of  the  Hospital, 
they  relieved  the  establishment  by  frequenUv  discharging 

Gitients  whose  cure  might  be  very  equivocal.  Harmlesi 
nalies  thrown  thus  into  the  world,  often  without  a  single 
friend,  wandered  about  the  country,  chanting  wild  dittieg, 
and  wearing  a  fantastkal  dress  to  attract  the  notice  of  the 
charitable,  on  whose  alms  they  lived.  Thev  had  a  kind  of 
embang,  which  I  find  described  by  Randle  Holme  in  a  cu- 
rious and  extraordinary  work.f 

*  9iowe*s  Survey  of  London,  Book  I. 

f  '  The  Academy  of  Armory,*  Book  II,  c.  8,  p.  101.  This  Is 
a  singular  work,  where  the  writer  has  contrived  to  turn  the 
bsrren  subjecu  ofHeraldy  into  an  enteruining  EncycIopoMlla, 


*  The  Bedlam  has  a  long  staff,  and  a  cow  or  ox  horn  by 
his  side  ;  his  clothing  fantastic  and  ridiculous ;  for  being  a 
madman,  he  is  madly  decked  and  dressed  all  over  with 
rubtns  (ribands,)  feathers,  cuttings  of  cloth,  and  what  not, 
to  make  him  seem  a  madman,  or  one  distracted,  when  he 
is  no  otKer  than  a  wandering  and  dissembling  knave.*  This 
writer  here  points  out  one  of  the  grie?ances  resulting  from 
licensing  even  harmless  lunatics  to  roam  about  the  couii- 
try  ;  for  a  set  of  pretended  madmen,  called  '  Abram  men,' 
a  cant  term  for  certain  sturdy  rogues,  c<»icealed  themselves 
in  their  oosCwne,  covered  the  country,  and  pleaded  the 
privileged  denomination  when  detected  in  their  depreda- 
tions.'* 

Sir  Walter  Scott  first  obligingly  suggested  to  me  that 
these  roving  lunatics  were  out  door  pensioners  of  Bedlam, 
sent  about  to  live  as  well  as  they  could  with  the  pittance 
granted  by  the  hospital. 

The  fullest  account  that  I  have  obtained  of  these  sinau- 
lar  persons  is  drawn  from  the  manuscript  note  transcribed 
firom  some  of  Aubrey's  papers,  which  I  have  not  seen 
printed. 

*  Till  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars,  Tom  o*Bedlom$ 
did  travel  about  the  country ;  they  had  been  poor  distract- 
ed men,  that  had  been  put  into  Bedlam,  where,  recovering 
some  soberness,  they  were  licentiated  to  go  a  begging ;  t. 
e.  they  had  on  their  lef\  arm  an  armilla,  an  iron  ring  fbr 
the  arm,  about  four  inches  long  as  printed  in  some  works.t 
They  could  not  get  it  off;  they  wore  about  their  necks  a 
great  horn  of  an  ox  in  a  strbg  or  bawdry,  which,  when 
they  came  to  a  house,  they  did  wind,  and  they  put  the 
drink  gi^en  to  them  into  this  horn,  whereto  they  put  a  stop- 
ple.   Since  the  wars  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any 

containing  much  curious  knowledfo  on  almost  every  subject 
but  this  folio  more  particularly  exnibhs  the  most  copious  vo- 
cabulary of  old  English  terms.    It  has  been  said  that  there  are 
not  more  than  twelve  copies  extant  of  this  very  rare  work, 
which  is  probably  not  true. 

•  In  that  curious  source  ofour  domestic  history,  the '  English 
Villaniea'  of  Decker,  we  find  a  lively  description  of  the  *  Abram 
Cove,*  or  Abram  man,  the  impostor  who  ][)er6onated  a  Tom  o* 
Bedlam.  He  was  terribly  disguised  with  hw  grotesque  rags, 
his  staff,  his  knotted  hair,  and  with  the  more  disguftinf  con> 
trivancee  to  excite  pity,  Btill  practised  among  a  class  of  our 
mendicants,  who,  in  their  cant  language,  are  Etill  said  *  to  sham 
Abraham.*  This  impostor  was,  thererore,  as  suited  his  pur- 
pose  and  the  place,  capable  of  working  on  the  sympathy,  by 
uttering  a  silly  maunding,  or  demanding  of  charity,  or  terri- 
fying (he  easy  fears  of  women,  children,  and  domestics  as  he 
wandered  up  and  down  (he  country :  they  refused  nothing  to 
a  being  who  was  as  terrific  to  them  as  *  Robin  Oood-fellow,* 
or  '  Raw-head  and  bloody-boncs.*  Thus,  ss  Edgar  expresses 
it,  *  sometimes  with  lunatic  bans,  sometimes  with  prayers,*  the 
gestures  ofthis  impostor  were  *  a  counterfeit  puppet-play :  they 
came  with  a  hollow  noise,  whooping,  leaping,  gambolling, 
wildly  dancing,  with  a  fierce  or  distracted  look.'  These  sturdy 
meniiicants  were  called  'Torn  of  Bedlam's  band  of  mad-caps,* 
or  *  Poor  Tom's  flock  of  wild  geese.*  Decker  has  preserved 
their  *  Maund,'  or  begging—'  Good  worship  master,  bestow 

Sour  reward  on  a  poor  man  that  hath  been  in  Bedlam  wfthotft 
iishopgate,  three  years,  lour  months,  and  nine  days,  and  1k- 
stow  one  piece  of  small  silver  towards  bis  fees,  which  he  is  in- 
debted there,  of  S/,  13s,  7  l-2d,*  (or  to  such  effect.) 


Or,  '  Now  dame,  well  and  iiusely,  what  will  you  give  poor 
Tom  f  One  jwund  of  your  she^Vt  feathers  to  make  jpoor  Tom 
a  blanket  ?  or  one  cutting  of  your  sow*s  side,  no  bigger  than 
my  arm ;  or  one  piece  ofyour  salt  meat  to  make  poor  Tum  a 
sharing  horn :  or  one  cross  ofyour  small  silTer,  towands  a  pair 
of  shoes ;  well  and  wisely,  give  poor  Tom  an  old  sheet  to  keep 
him  firom  the  cold ;  or  an  old  doublet  and  jerkin  of  my  mas- 
ter's ;  well  and  wisely,  Ood  save  the  king  and  his  council.* 
Such  Is  a  history  drawn  from  the  very  archives  of  mendicity 
and  imposture  ;  and  written  perhaps  as  far  back  as  the  reign 
of  James  I ;  but  which  prevailed  in  thatofElizabeth,  as  Shak- 
speare has  so  finely  shown  in  his  Edgar.  This  maund,  and 
these  assumed  manners  and  costume,  I  should  not  have  pre- 
served from  their  utter  penury,  but  such  was  the  nide  material 
which  Shakspeare  has  worked  up  into  that  most  fancifiil  and 
richest  vein  of  native  poetry,  which  pervades  the  character  of 
the  wandering  Edgar,  tormented  by  <  the  foul  fiend,*  whan 
he 

———bethought 
To  take  the  basest  and  moat  poorest  shape 
That  ever  penury,  in  contempt  of  man, 
Brought  near  to  beast. 

And  the  noet  proceeds  with  a  minute  picture  of  *  Bedlam  bsf  • 
gars.*    Bee  Lear,  A.  II,  8.  8. 

f  Aubrey's  information  is  perfealy  correct ;  fbr  those  impoa. 
tors  who  assumed  the  character  of  Tom  o*  Bedlams  for  uiSi 
own  nefarious  purposes  used  to  have  a  mark  burnt  in  their 
arms,  which  they  showed  as  the  mark  of  Bedlam.  *  The  Kn* 
glish  Villanies  of  Decker,*  C.  17,  1648. 
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CURIOSITIES   OF 


one  of  thenu*  The  dfU  wan,  probeblj,  clearad  the 
ooantryofall  aortnofTafahaiids;  hot  among  the  rofalnta 
or  the  pai^ameatariotti,  we  did  not  know  that  in  their 
rank  and  file  they  had  eo  numj  Tomo*  Wj^hrnr 

I  hare  now  to  explain  aomethinf  in  the  character  of 
fidgar  in  Lear,  on  which  the  commentators  aeem  to  hare 
ingenioasly  blundered,  from  an  impeiiect  knowledge  of  the 
character  which  £d||ar  personates. 

Edgar,  in  wandering  about  the  country  for  a  safe  d^ 
guiae,  assumes  the  character  of  these  Tom  o*  BtdUmu; 
be  thus  closes  one  of  his  distracted  speeches,  *  Poor  Tom, 
7^  ham  UdrjfP  On  this  Johnson  is  content  to  idbrm 
us,  that  men  that  begged  under  pretence  of  lunacy  wed 
ibnnerly  to  carry  a  honi  and  blow  U  through  the  streets.' 
This  is  no  explanation  of  Edpir's  allusion  to  the  ifrywm 
of  his  horn.  Steevens  adds  a  &nciful  note,  that  Edgar 
aDndes  to  a  prorerbial  expression  T^  ham  it  dry,  design- 
ed to  express  that  a  man  had  said  all  he  coukl  say;  and 
finther  Steerens  supposes  that  Edgar  speaks  these  words 
oaids;  as  if  he  had  been  ^uite  weary  or  3\iei  o*  Beiam't 
fort,  and  could  not  keep  it  up  any  k»ger.  The  reasons 
of  all  this  cooje<Aural  criticism  are  a  curxMis  illustration  of 
perrerse  ingenuity.  Aubrey's  manuscript  note  has  shown 
us  that  the  Bedlam's  horn  was  also  a  dnJmg  Asm,  and 
Edgar  doses  his  speech  in  the  perfection  of  the  assumed 
duiraeter,  and  not  as  one  who  has  grown  weary  of  it,  by 
making  the  menctjcant  lunatic  desirous  of  departing  from  a 
heath,  to  march,  as  he  cries  *  to  wakes,  and  ftirs  and 
market  towns— Poor  Tom !  thy  bom  is  dry!'  as  more  Iike> 
ly  places  to  eoUdt  alms;  and  he  is  thinkmg  of  ha  drmk 
momtjf,  when  he  cries  that  *  hit  ham  w  dry* 

An  itinerant  lunatic,  chaniing  wiM  ditties,  ftndfiiHy 
attired,  gay  with  the  simplidty  of  chiklhood,  yet  often 
aaoaning  with  the  sorrows  of  a  troubled  man,  a  mixture  of 
ffharacter  at  once  groteaqoc  and  plaintive,  became  an  m- 
leresting  object  to  poetical  minds.  It  is  probable  that  the 
character  of  Edgar,  in  the  Lear  of  Shakspeare,  first  intro- 
duced the  hazardous  conceptioo  into  the  poetical  world. 
Poems  composed  in  the  character  of  a  Tom  o*  Bedlam 
appear  to  have  formed  a  fashionable  class  of  poetry  ^m^ifw 
the  wits  ;  they  seem  to  have  held  together  poeticdoon- 
tests,  and  some  of  these  writers  beouM  cdebrated  lor 
their  snocessfd  efforts,  lor  oU  Isaac  Wdton  mentions  a 
'  Mr.  William  Basse  as  one  who  has  made  the 


songs  of  the  "  Hunter  in  bis  career,"  and  of "  Tom  o'Bed- 
hun/'aBd  niany  others  of  note.'  Bishop  Percy,  in  his 
'  Reliqoes  of  ancient  English  Poetry,'  has  preserved  six 
of  what  he  calls  *  Mad  Songs,'  expressing  ha  surprke 
that  the  English  shouU  have  *  more  songs  and  i*«h^  oa 
the  subject  of  madness  than  any  of  their  neighbours,*  lor 
such  are  not  found  in  the  collections  of  songs  of  the 
French,  Itafian,  &c,  and  neariy  insinuates,  for  their  cause, 
that  we  are  perhaps  more  liable  to  the  ollamity  of  mad- 
ness than  other  nations.  This  superfluous  crilidsm  bad 
been  spared  had  that  elegant  collector  been  aware  of  the 
dreumstance  which  had  produced  this  dass  of  poems 
and  rsooilected  the  more  ancient  origind  in  the  Eedar  of 
Shakspeare.  Some  of  the  *  Mad  Songs,'  the  Bishop  baa 
preserved,  are  of  too  modem  a  date  to  suit  the  title  of  his 
work;  being  written  bv  Tom  I^Urfoy,  for  his  comedies 
of  Don  Quixote.  I  shall  preserve  one  of  more  andent 
dale,  firanght  with  all  the  wild  spirit  of  this  peculiar  cha- 
racter.* 

This  poem  oanst  not  be  read  without  a  perpetnd  referw 
sac  to  thto  personaled  character.  Delirious  and  <fftmitif, 
slinkee  of  sublime  imagination  are  mixed  with  familiar 
coeue  bmnoor,  and  even  degraded  ^  the  cant  language  * 
for  the  gipsy  habits  of  life  of  these  *  Tom  o'  BedUmfhiud 
eonfoonded  them  with '  the  Droggiag  Ahram  men.'  Theee 
hicklees  beings  are  described  by  Decker  as  sometimes  ex- 
eeeding  sserrr,  and  coold  do  nothing  but  sing  songs  fosh- 
iansd  out  of  their  own  brain ;  now  they  danced,  now  ther 
would  do  nothing  but  laugh  and  weep,  or  were  dogged  aid 
•nDsB  both  in  took  and  speech.  All  they  did/afl  they 
sang,  was  alike  unconnected ;  indicative  of  the  desuhotT 
and  rambling  wits  of  the  chanter. 

A  TOM.A-BEDLAM  SONG. 

Fkom  the  bag  and  hnany  goblia 
That  into  rags  wodd  rend  ye, 

All  the  spirits  that  stand 

By  the  naked  man, 
In  the  book  of  moons  dsfondye! 

eldlseovsrtdtbeprassnt  hi  a  very  searcs  eoDeethm.  soli. 
0id<WiiandDroller7.*ian:  so  edition,  however,  whfeh  to 
•DC  lbs  esrltoai  of  thto  ooce  fhahtonable  miscellany. 


That  of  yonr  five  sooad 
Tou  never  be  Ibnaken  ; 
Nortravd  from 
Yoorselves  with  Toaa 
Abroad,  to  bi^  yoor 

Chosub. 


The  last 
of  exquisite 


Nor  nevsr  sing  any  food  and 
Money,  drink,  or  i»i«^tii«iig 

Come  dame  or  nsaid. 

Be  not  afraid, 
For  Tom  will  injure  nolhi^. 

Of  thirty  bare  years  have  I 
Twice  twenty  been  ( 

And  of  forty  been 

Three  times  fifteen 
In  durance  soundly  caged. 

In  the  tovdy  lofts  of  Bedtaun, 
In  stubble  soft  and  dainty. 

Brave  bracdets  strong. 

Sweet  whips  ding,  doag. 
And  a  wbdasome  hunger  pisaty. 

With  a  thought  I  took  for  Mandfia, 
And  a  cruise  of  cockle  pottage, 

And  a  thing  thus--^tall, 

Sky  Uess  you  all, 
I  fell  mto  Ibis  dotage. 
I  slept  not  till  the  Conquest ; 
Till  then  I  never  waked ; 

TUI  the  roguish  boy 

Of  love  wMre  I  lay. 
Me  found,  and  stript  me  naked. 

When  short  I  have  shorn  my  aow^fo«e| 
And  swigg'd  my  homed  barrd ; 

In  an  oaken  Um 

Do  I  pawn  my  akin. 
As  a  suit  of  gilt  apparel : 
The  Bsom's  my  constant  mistrssa. 
And  the  lovely  owl  my 

The  flamiog  drake. 

And  the  nignt-crow. 
Me  music,  to  ray  sorrow. 

Tbepabrie  plague  these  ponnesa. 
When  I  prig  your  pigs  or  pdka; 

Tourcdvers  take 

Or  mateless  nuke 
Tour  chanticlear  and  sdlen ; 
When  I  want  provant  with  AmyArt^  I 
And  when  benighted. 

To  repose  in  Pad's 

With  wakmg  souls 
I  never  am  afinghted. 

I  know  more  than  ApoQo, 
For,  oft  when  he  bes  sleepily 

I  beboM  the  stars 

At  mortal  wars. 
And  the  rounded  wdkin  Trnnpiag ; 
The  moon  embraces  her  shepherd. 
And  the  Queen  of  Love  her 

While  the  first  does  bora 

The  stars  of  the  mom. 
And  the  next  the  heavedy  fonisr. 
WUh  a  heart  of  ftirioos  fondso. 
Whereof  I  am  commander : 

With  a  bominf  spear. 

And  a  horse  of  air, 
To  the  wiUemem  I  wander: 
With  a  knight  of  ghosts  and 
I  snounoned  am  to  Toomsy : 

Ten  leagues  beyond 

The  wide  world's  end; 
Methinks  it  is  no  jonmsy  I 


of  this  Bedlam 


itaiaatlM 


a  Boag  eoaiaam  I 
worth  BMmvaa 


nrmoDircTiov  or  tka,  corrxx,  aitb  caocoukTs* 

It  b  said  that  the  finoaen  NorwegiaBB,  ea  the  fint 
of  roses  dared  not  touch  what  they  conceived  wsaw 
budding  with  fire:  and  the  natives  of  Viriinia,  the 
tune  they  seised  on  a  quantity  of  gunaqwdsi,  whieh 
kinged  to  the  Endisb  coleay,  sowed  it  for  graia, 
to  reap  a  plentifuTcrop  of  combustian  by  ths  nei 
to  btow  away  the  whole  edony. 
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fa  oar  own  rcooltoclion,  iCnBgo  imigiiMitinM  impoded 
die  lint  period  of  VacoinitioB ;  when  tome  familiet,  terri- 
fied bj  tbe  warning  of  a  phirneiu,  ooneeived  their  race 
woaUendiaa  specieeof  MJaoCaim: 

BeiHlhoTWiMHie  vtrunif  aeinlflruBiqne  boren. 

We  naile  at  the  liniplieitT  of  the  nen  of  nattire.  for 
their  mistaken  notiona  at  the  nrat  introduction  among  tnem 
of  eiotk  noreltiea ;  and  yet,  even  in  dvilixed  Europe,  bow 
long  a  time  thoee  whose  profeaeion,  or  wboee  reputation, 
vefolate  pubfic  opinion,  are  influenced  br  Tulmr  preju- 
dieee,  often  dHgweed  under  the  impoeing  rorm  or  science ! 
and  when  their  hidicrons  abenrdities  and  obstinate  preiup- 
dioes  enter  into  the  matters  of  history,  it  u  then  we  ma- 
eorer  that  they  were  only  iaqMidng  on  themselves  and  on 


It  is  hardly  credible  that  on  the  first  introduction  of  the 
Chinese  lea(  which  now  aflbrds  our  daily  refreshment ;  or 
the  American  leaf,  whose  sedatiye  fumes  made  it  so  long 
a  muTernl  fiiTourite ;  or  the  Aratnaa  berry,  whose  aroma 
ailularates  its  European  Totaries ;  that  tne  use  of  these 
harmless  novelties  should  have  spread  consternation  in  the 
nations  of  Eorope,  and  have  been  anathematized  by  the 
terrors  and  the  fictions  of  some  of  the  learned.  Yet  this 
to  have  happened.    Palin,  who  wrote  so  furiously 


against  the  introduction  of  antimony,  spread  the 
annn  at  the  use  of  tea,  which  he  calls '  I'impertinente 
MMfeani^  du  siecle.'  In  Qermany,  Hanneman  consider- 
sd  lea-dealeis  as  inunoral  members  of  society,  lying  in 
wait  lor  men's  purses  and  lires;  and  Dr  Duncan,  in  bis 
irsalise  on  hot  hooors,  suspected  UuU  the  virtues  attributed 
Id  tea  were  merely  to  encourage  the  importation. 

Many  vindent  namphlela  were  published  *jK«inst  the 
use  of  this  shrub,  Irom  various  motives.  In  Ifi'TO  a  Dutch 
writer  saya  it  was  ridiculed  in  Holland  under  the  name  of 
hay-water.  <  The  progress  of  this  famous  plant.'  says 
an  ingenioas  writer,  *  has  been  something  like  the  pro- 
freas  of  tmth :  suspected  at  firrt,  thoujuh  very  palatable  to 
uose  who  had  courage  to  taste  it ;  resisted  as  it  encroach- 
ed ;  abused  as  its  populari^  seemed  to  spread ;  and  es- 
tablishing its  triumph  at  last,  in  cheering  the  whole  land 
from  the  JM^AC*  to  the  cottage,  only  by  the  slow  and  re- 
■sdess  erorts  of  time  and  ita  own  virtues.'* 

Tlie  history  of  the  Tea-shrub,  written  by  Dr  Lettsom, 
is  oaoally  rewrred  to  on  t.hii  subject ;  I  consider  it  littie 
more  than  a  plagiarism  on  Dr  Short's  learned  and  curious 
disscrtstinn  on  Tea,  1790, 4to.  Lettsom  has  superadded 
the  soleaan  trifling  of  his  moral  and  medical  advice. 

These  now  common  beverages  are  all  of  recent  ori^n 
hi  Smrope ;  nehher  the  ancients  nor  those  of  the  middle 
ages  tasted  of  thb  luxury.  The  first  accounts  we  find  of 
the  use  of  this  shrub  are  the  casual  notices  of  travellers, 
who  seem  to  have  tasted  it,  and  sometimes  not  to  have 
liked  it :  a  Russian  Ambassador,  in  10S9,  who  resided  at 
dM  Court  of  the  Mogul,  decliaed  accepting  a  larse  present 
of  lea  for  the  Osar,  *  as  it  would  only  mcumber  mm  with  a 
eosHDodity  for  which  he  had  no  use.  The  appearance  of 
<  a  Mack  water*  and  an  acrid  taste  seems  not  to  have  re- 
commended it  to  the  German  Olearhs  in  I6SS.  Dr  Short 
has  reoorded  an  anecdote  of  a  strata(^m  of  the  Dutch  in 
thw  seeeod  voyage  to  China,  h^  which  they  at  first  ob- 
lainsd  their  lea  without  disbursing  money ;  they  carried 
from  home  great  store  of  dried  sage,  and  bartered  it  with 
the  Chinese  for  tea ;  and  reoeiveo  three  or  four  pounds  of 
tea  for  one  of  sags :  but  at  length  the  Dutch  could  not  ex- 
port sufBriert  quantity  of  sage  to  supply  their  demand. 
This  Act.  however,  proves  how  deeply  the  imagination  is 
coneeraed  with  our  palate,  for  the  Chinese,  affected  by  the 
souilic  novelty,  considered  our  sage  to  be  more  precious 
than  their  tea. 

The  first  introductioo  of  tea  mto  Europe  is  not  ascer- 
tained ;  aeoerding  to  the  oommon  accounts,  it  came  into 
England  firom  H«laiid,  in  16fl6,  when  Loid  Ariington  and 
Lonl  'Oasory  brou^t  over  a  small  quaatily;  the  custom 
of  driakinc  tea  beoime  fashionable,  and  a  pound  weight 


m  dnasmg  tea  oeeame  lasnionaMe,  and  a  pounii  weisnt 
sold  then  lor  sixty  shillings.  This  account,  however,  is  bv 
■a  means  satisfactory.  I  have  heard  of  Oliver  Cromwelrs 
teapot  in  the  posseswonof  a  collector,  and  this  will  de- 
range the  chronology  of  those  writers  who  are  perpetually 
aopyia^  the  reeearaies  of  others,  without  coafirnung  or 


Amidet  the  rival  enntcsts  of  the  Dutch  and  tiie  English 
Companies,  the  honour  of  mtroducing  its  use 
may  be  claimed  by  both.    Dr  Short  oonjee- 


faMoBurspa 


^  Ettrtmrgh  Beview,  1816,  p.  117. 


tures  that  tea  might  have  been  known  in  England  as  hr 
back  as  the  reisn  of  James  I,  for  tlie  first  fleet  set  out  in 
1600;  but,  haathe  use  of  this  shrub  been  known,  the  no- 
velty had  been  chronicled  among  our  dramatic  writers, 
whoee  works  are  the  annals  of  our  prevalem  tastes  and 
humours.  It  is  rather  eitraordinary  that  our  East-India 
Company  should  not  have  discovered  the  use  of  this  shrub 
in  their  early  adventures ;  yet  it  certainly  was  not  known 
in  England  so  late  as  in  1641,  for  in  a  scarce  *  Treatise  of 
Warm  Beer,'  where  the  titie  indicates  the  author's  design 
to  recommend  hot  in  preference  to  cold  drinks,  he  refers 
to  tea  onlv  by  quoting  the  Jesuit  Maffei's  account,  that 
<  they  of  China  do  fix-  the  most  part  drink  the  strained  b- 

Juor  of  an  herb  called  Cha,  hot.'  The  word  Ckia  is  the 
Portuguese  term  for  tea  retained  to  this  day,  which  they 
borrowed  from  the  Japanese ;  while  our  intercourse  with 
the  Chinese  made  us  no  doubt  adopt  their  term  TTuh,  now 

grevalent  throoshout  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  the 
ortuguese.  Tne  Chinese  origin  ie  still  preserved  in  the 
term  BoftsaMea  which  comes  from  the  country  of  FoaM; 
and  that  of  JBfyson  was  the  name  of  the  moot  considerable 
Chinese  then  concerned  in  the  trade. 

The  best  account  of  the  early  use,  and  the  prices  of  tea 
in  England,  appears  in  the  hand-bill  of  one  who  may  be 
called  our  first  TVo-maJicer.  This  curious  hand-bill  bears 
no  date,  but  as  Hanway  ascertained  that  the  price  was 
sixty  shillings  in  1600,  this  bill  must  have  been  dispersed 
about  that  period. 

Thomas  Garway  in  Exchang^aUey,  tobacconist  and 
coffee-man,  was  the  first  who  sold  and  retailed  tea,  re- 
commending it  for  the  cure  of  all  disorders.  The  follow- 
ing shop-bill  is  more  curious  than  any  historical  account 
we  have. 

*  Tea  hi  England  hatii  been  sold  in  the  leaf  for  six 
pounds,  and  sometimes  for  ten  pounds  the  pound  weight, 
and  in  rospect  of  its  former  scarceness  and  dearness  it 
hath  been  only  used  as  a  regalia  in  high  treatments  and 
entertainments,  and  presents  made  thereof  to  princes  and 
grandees  till  the  year  1667.  The  said  Oarwav  dkl  pur^ 
chase  a  quantity  thereof,  and  first  publicly  sdo  the  said 
tea  in  leaf  or  <mfiA,  maae  according  to  tne  directions  of 
the  mostanowing  merchants  into  tluMe  Eastern  countnee. 
On  the  knowledge  of  the  sskl  Ghtfway's  continued  care  and 
industry  in  obtamhig  the  best  tea,  and  making  drink  there- 
of, yerj  many  noblemen,  (^ysicians,  merchants,  lie,  have 
ever  since  sent  to  him  for  the  said  leaf,  and  daily  resort  to 
his  house  to  drink  the  drink  thereof.  He  sells  tea  from 
16«  to  50s  a  pound.' 

Probably,  tea  was  not  in  general  use  domestKally  so 
late  as  in  1687 ;  for  in  the  diary  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Claren- 
don, he  registers  that  'Pere  Couplet  supped  with  me,  and 
after  supper  we  had  tea,  which  he  said  was  really  as  good 
as  any  he  had  drank  in  China.'  Had  his  lordsnip  been 
in  the  general  habit  of  drinking  tea,  he  had  not,  probably, 
made  it  a  subject  for  his  diary. 

While  the  honour  of  mtroducing  tea  may  be  disputed 
between  the  English  and  the  Dutch,  that  of  cofiee  remaina 
between  the  English  and  the  French.  Tet  an  Italian  in- 
tended to  have  occfipied  the  idace  of  honour ;  that  admira- 
ble traveller  Pietro  dellaYalle,  writing  from  Constantino- 
ple, 1616,  to  a  Roman,  his  fellow-coontryman,  informing 
him,  that  he  shouM  teach  Europe  in  what  manner  the 
Turks  took  what  he  calls  <  Cahue'  or  as  the  word  is  writ- 
ten in  an  Arabic  and  Enslish  pamphlet,  printed  at  Oxford 
1669,  on '  the  nature  of  tne  drink  Kaum  or  Coffee.'  As 
this  celebrated  traveller  lived  in  166t,  it  may  excite  sur- 
prise that  the  first  cup  of  coffee  was  not  dranx  at  Borne : 
this  romains  for  the  discovery  of  some  member  of  the 
*  Aroadian  Society.'  Our  own  Purchas,  at  the  time  that 
Valle  WKote,  was  also  *  a  Pilcrim,'  and  well  knew  what 
was  '  (^a/  which  *  they  dradi  as  hot  as  they  can  endure 
it ;  it  is  as  black  as  soot,  and  taates  not  much  unlike  it , 
good  they  say  for  digestion  and  mirth.' 

It  appears  by  Le  Grand's  *  Vie  priv€e  dee  Francois,' 
that  the  celebrated  ThevenoL  in  1668,  gave  coffee  after 
dinner  ;  but  it  was  considereo  as  the  whim  of  a  traveUer ; 
neither  the  thing  itself,  nor  its  appearance,  was  inriting :  it 
was  proAiahly  attributed  by  the  gay  to  the  humour  of  a  vain 
philosophical  traveller.  But  ten  years  afterwards  a  Turkish 
ambassador  at  Paris  made  the  beverage  hiffbly  fasbion<tble. 
The  elegance  of  the  equipage  recommenoed  it  to  the  eye, 
and  charmed  the  women :  Uie  brilliant  porcelain  cups,  in 
which  it  was  poured  ;  the  napkina  fringed  with  gold,  and 
the  Turkish  slavee  on  their  knees  presenting  it  to  the  la^ 
dies,  seated  on  the  ground  on  cushions  turned  the  heads  d 
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the  Pauriuaa  daaea.    Tin  elegut  iDtrodndioa  made  the 
ezotk  berense  a  subject  of  eoDTeraatMn,  and  m  1672,  an 
Anaenian  atParia  at  the  fiurwthne  opened  a  coffee-house. 
But  the  cuMomsdll  prevailed  to  sell  Deer  aad  wine,  and  to 
•awkeandniiz  with  indifferent  company  in  their  6ntin»- 
peifect  coffee  housea.  A  Florentine,  one  Pnicope,eeMint» 
in  his  day  as  the  arbiter  of  taste  in  this  department,  in- 
stracted  by  the  error  of  the  Aimenian,  inrented  a  superior 
estahUshment,  and  introduced  ices:  he  embeiiished  his 
apartment,  and  those  who  had  avoided  the  ofiensive  co& 
fee-houses,  repaired  to  Prooope's;  where  literary  men, 
artists,  uid  wiis  resorted,  to  inhale  the  firesh  and  banant 
steam.    Le  Ghand  says,  that  this  establishment  hofiis  a 
distinjiuished  place  in  the  htcrary  history  of  the  times.    It 
was  at  the  coffee-house  of  Du  Laurent  that  Sanrin,  La 
Bfotte,  Danchet,  Boindin,  Roussean,  &c,  met;  but  the 
mild  steams  of  the  aromatic  henry  could  not  moUi^  the 
acerbity  of  so  many  rivals,  and  the  witty  maligmty  of 
Rousseau  save  birth  to  those  &nioos  couplets  on  all  the 
coffee-drinaers,  which  occasioned  his  nudbrtune  and  hb 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  first  use  of  coffee  and  its 
houses  at  Paris.  We,  however,  had  the  use  before  even 
the  time  of  Thevenot ;  for  an  Encfish  Turkish  merchant 
brou^t  a  Gh«ek  servant  in  16SS,  who,  knowing  how  to 
roast  and  make  it,  opened  a  house  to  sell  it  publicly. 
I  have  also  discovered  his  hand-bill,  in  which  he  sets 
forth, 

*  The  veitue  of  the  coffee-drink,  first  publiquely  made  and 
■old  in  England,  by  Past^ua  Rose«,  in  St  Micbael's  Alley, 
Corahill,  at  the  sign  of  his  own  head.' 

For  about  twenty  years  after  the  introduction  of  coffee 
in  this  kingdom,  we  find  a  continued  series  of  invectives 
against  its  adoption,  both  in  medicinal  and  domestic  views. 
The  use  of  coffee,  indeed  seems  to  have  excited  more  no> 
tice,  and  to  have  had  a  greater  influence  on  the  mannen  of 
the  people,  than  thai  of  tea.  It  seems  at  first  to  have  been 
BBore  universally  used,  as  it  still  is  on  the  Continent ;  and 
its  use  is  connected  with  a  resort  for  the  idle  and  the 
curious :  the  history  of  coffee-houses  is  oAen  thai  of  the 
manners,  the  morals,  and  the  politics,  of  a  people.  Even 
m  its  native  country,  the  government  discovered  that  ex- 
traordinary fact,  anid  the  use  of  the  Arabian  berry  was 
niore  than  once  forbidden  where  it  grows ;  for  Ellis,  in  his 
*  History  of  Coffee,*  1774,  refers  to  an  Arabian  MS.  in  the 
King  ofFrance's  library,  which  shows  that  coffee-houses 
in  Asia  were  sometimes  suppressed.  The  same  fate  hap- 
pened on  its  introduction  into  England. 

Among  a  number  of  poetical  satires  against  the  use  of 
coffee,  I  find  a  curious  exhibition,  according  to  the  exag- 
gerated notions  of  that  day,  in  *  A  cup  of  Coffee,  or  Coffee 
m  its  colours,'  166S.  The  writer,  like  others  of  hb  coo- 
tenaporaries,  wonders  at  the  odd  taste  which  could  make 
Coffee  a  substitute  for  Canary. 

(  For  men  and  Chnstians  to  turn  Turks^  and  think 
To  excuse  the  crime,  because  'tis  in  their  drink ! 
Pure  English  apes !  ye  may,  for  ought  I  know, 
Would  it  iMit  mode— learn  to  eat  spiders  too.* 
Should  any  of  your  grandsires*  ghosts  appear 
In  your  wax-candle  circles,  and  mit  hear 
The  name  of  coffee  so  much  called  upon ; 
Then  see  it  drank  like  scalding  Phlegethon , 
Woukl  they  not  startle,  think  ye,  all  agreed 
'Twas  conjuration  both  in  word  and  oeed ; 
Or  Cataline's  conspirators,  as  they  stood 
Sealing  their  oaths  m  draughts  of  blackest  blood  7 
The  merriest  ghost  of  all  your  sires  would  say, 
Tour  wine's  much  worse  since  his  last  yesterday. 
He'd  wcmder  how  the  club  had  given  a  bop 
Cer  tavern-bars  into  a  farrier's  shop, 
Where  he'd  suppose,  both  by  the  smoke  and  stench. 
Bach  man  a  horse,  and  each  horse  at  his  drench. 

Sure  you're  no  poets,  nor  their  friends,  for  now, 
ShouM  loason's  strenuous  spirit,  or  the  rare 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  in  your  rounds  appear, 
They  would  not  find  the  air  perfumed  with  one 
Castilian  drop,  nor  dew  of  Helicon ; 
When  they  but  men  would  speak  as  the  Gods  do, 

•  This  witty  poet  was  not  wkboot  a  desree  of  prescience ; 
the  luxury  of  eating  spklers  has  never  indeed  become  *  jno> 
diih,*  but  Mons.  Lalsmle,  the  French  astronomer,  and  one 
or  two  humble  irnkstors  of  the  modem  philosopher,  have 
shown  this  triumph  over  vulgar  prejudices,  ami  were  Epkures 
of  this  tfsmpi 


They  drank  pure  nectar  as  the  Gods  drink 
Subum'd  witn  rich  Canaiy    say  ahall  ~ 
These  less  than  coffee's  self,  these  eoff^ 
These  sons  of  nothii^,  that  can  hanUy 
Their  broth,  for  laughing  how  the  f 
Yet  grin,  and  give  ye  for  the  vine^ 
A  loathsome  potion,  not  yet  understood, 
Syrup  of  soot,  or  essence  of  old  shoes, 
EXiudit  with  diumals  and  the  books  of 


Other  complaints  arose  from  the  mixture  of  the 
in  the  first  coffee-houses.  In  *  A  broad-side  against  CoiA^ 
or  the  marriage  of  the  Turk,'  IfiTS,  the  writer  indjcatra  dm 
growth  of  the  fashion : 

*  Confinion  huddles  all  into  one  scene, 
Like  Noah's  ark.  the  dean  and  the  undean ; 
For  now,  alas!  the  drench  has  credit  got. 
And  he's  no  mntleman  who  drinks  it  not. 
That  such  a  dwarf  should  rise  to  such  a  atatnrs! 
But  custom  IS  but  a  remove  from  nature.' 

In  <  The  Women's  petition  against  Coffee,'  lfS4,  ihttf 
complained  that '  it  made  men  as  unfhiiifiil  as  the  dssinm 
whence  that  unhappy  berry  is  said  to  be  brought :  ttmt 
the  offspring  of  our  mighty  ancestors  vronid  dwmdle  into 
a  succesuon  of  apes  and  pigmies:  and  on  a  domestic 
message,  a  husband  would  stop  by  the  way  to  drink  a 
couple  of  cups  of  coffee.'  It  was  now  sold  m  conviniul 
penny-worths ;  for  in  another  poem  in  praise  of  a  colfo^ 
house,  for  the  variety  of  information  obtained  there,  it  is 
called  *  a  penny  university ! 

Amidst  these  contests  of  popular  prejodicea, 

ine  terr 


the  lovers  of  forsaken  Canary,  and  the  terrors  of 
males  at  the  barrenness  of  an  Arabian  desert,  whieb  lasted 
for  twenty  years,  at  length  the  custom  was 
established  ;  nor  were  there  wanting  some  refit 
desirous  of  introducing  the  use  oTihis  liquid 
labouring  classes  of  society,  to  wean  them  from  siiiiM 
liquors.  Howel,  in  noiicmg  that  curioas  philoaophieaj 
traveller,  Sir  Henry  BlounPs  *  Organon  Sahitis,'  1659, 
observed  that  *  this  ooffa-drink  hath  caused  a  great 
among  all  nations  :  formerly  apprentices,  derfcs, 
used  to  take  their  morning  draughts  in  ale,  beer,  or  i 
which  often  made  them  unfit  for  businesa.  Now  they 
play  the  good-fellows  in  this  wakefol  and  dvil  drink.  This 
worthy  gentleman  Sir  James  Muddiford,  who  introdnoad 
the  practice  hereof  first  in  London,  deserves  much  rsspeci 
of  the  whole  nation.'  Here  it  appears,  what  is  most  ptobn 
ble,  that  the  use  of  this  berry  was  introduced  by  other  Turk* 
iah  merchants,  besides  Edwards  and  his  servant  Pasoun. 
But  the  custom  of  drinking  coffee  among  the  hhonring  aso^ 
ses  does  not  appear  to  have  lasted ;  and  when  it  was  recently 
even  the  cheapest  beverage,  the  popular  prejudices  prevno- 
ed  against  it,  and  run  m  favour  oTlea.  The  conti 
practice  prevails  on  the  continent,  where  beggars 
viewed  making  their  coffee  in  the  street.  I  ressei 
seeing  the  lai^  body  of  shipwrights  at  Helvoetsluys 
monM  by  a  bell,  to  take  their  regular  refi^eabment  of 
fee;  and  the  fleets  of  Holland  were  not  then  bolt  by  arms 
less  robust  than  the  fleets  of  Britain. 

The  frequenting  of  coffee  houses  is  a  custom  vrhieh  ban 
declined  within  our  recollection,  since  inslitntioBS  oT  a 
higher  character,  and  sodety  itsetf,  has  so  much  impius'ed 
within  late  years.  These  were,  however,  the  coMssea 
assemblies  vt  all  classes  of  sodety.  The  mercantile  nma, 
the  man  of  letters,  and  the  man  of  fashion,  had  ihetr  np» 
propriate  coffee  houses.  The  Tatler  dates  from  either  to 
convey  a  character  of  his  subje^.  In  the  reign  of  Charlcn 
U,  1675,  a  proclamation  for  some  time  shut  them  all  op^ 
having  become  the  rendezvoua  of  the  nohtidans  of  tfani 
day.  Roger  North  has  given,  in  his  Examen,  a  fuD  ft^ 
count  of  this  bold  stroke ;  it  was  not  done  without  aoaan 
apparent  respect  to  the  British  Constitution,  the  court  m^ 
fccting  not  to  act  against  law,  for  the  judges  were 
moned  to  a  consultation,  when,  it  seems,  tM  five  who 
did  not  agree  in  opuiion.  But  adedss 
that  *  the  retailing  of  coffee  and  tea  nuiht  be  an 
trade ;  but  as  it  was  said  to  nourish  semtioo,  spread  iea, 
and  scandalise  great  men,  it  might  also  be  a  common  ami* 
sance.'  A  general  discontent,  m  consequence,  as  North 
acknowledges,  took  place,  and  emboldened  the 
and  retailers  of  coffee  and  tea  to  petition ;  and 
was  soon  granted  to  open  the  houses  to  a  certain  period, 
under  a  severe  admonition,  that  the  masters  should  picvel 
all  scandalous  papers,  books,  and  libels  Irom  being  rend 
in  them ;  and  hinder  every  person  from  i^prcadmg 
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dakfOM  reports  •gainst  tb«  fforamment.  It  must  be  eon* 
fesMd,  tU  this  must  haTo  frequently  puzzled  the  ooffee 
bouse  master  to  decide  what  was  scandalous,  what 
book  was  fit  to  be  licensed  to  be  read,  and  what  political 
Intelligence  might  be  allowed  to  be  communicated.  The 
object  of  the  government  was,  probably,  to  intimidate, 
rather  than  to  persecute,  at  that  moment.* 

Chocolate  ihe  Spaniajrds  brought  from  Mexico  where, 
it  was  denominated  CkoccoUatti  ;  it  was  a  coarse  mixture 
of  ground  cacao  and  Indian  com  with  rocou ;  but  the  Spa- 
niards, liking  its  nourishment,  improved  it  into  a  richer 
eompound,  with  sugar,  vanillaj  ana  other  aromatics.   The 
inunoderate  use  of  chocolate,  m  the  seventeenth  century, 
was  considered  as  so  violent  an  inflaraer  of  the  passions, 
that  Joan.  Fran.  Ranch  published  a  treatise  against  it, 
and  enforced  the  necessity  of  forbidding  the  moaAs  to  drink 
it ;  and  adds,  that  if  such  an  interdiction  had  existed,  the 
acandal  with  which  that  holy  order  had  been  braiided 
might  have  proved  more  groundless.    This  Duputaiio 
mtOeo-^ietUbca  de  aen  el  eaeuUnttB,  nec-iym  dt  poUit  Vi- 
enna, 18S4,  is  a  rora  am»  among  collectors.     This  attack 
on  the  monks,  as  well  as  on  chocolate,  is  said  to  be  the 
cause  of  its  scarcity ;  for  we  are  told  that  they  were  so 
diligent  in  suppressmg  this  treatise,  that  it  is  supposed  not 
a  dozen  copies  exist.    We  had  chocolate  houses  in  Lon- 
don l<H)g  Btter  coffee  houses ;  they  seemed  to  hnve  associ- 
ated something  more  elegant  and  refined  in  their  new  term 
when  the  other  had  become  comrooo.    Roger  North  thus 
inveighs  against  them !  *  The  use  ni  coffee  houses  seems 
much  improved  by  anew  invention, called  chocolate  bouses, 
for  the  benefit  of  rooks  and  cullies  of  quality,  where  gaming 
IS  sdded  to  all  Ihe  rest,  and  the  summons  of  W  — — — 
seldom  fails ;  as  if  the  devil  had  erected  a  new  University, 
and  those  were  the  colleges  of  its  profesiiorfi,  as  well  as 
lus  schooli  of  discipline.'    Roger  North,  a  high  tory,  and 
attorney  general  to  James  II,  observed  however,  that  these 
rendezvous  were  often  not  entirely  composed  of  those  *  fac- 
tious gentry  he  so  much  dreaded ;'  for  ne  says,  *  This  way 
ol  passing  time  might  have  been  stopped  at  first  before 
people  bad  possessed  themselves  of  some  convenience 
from  them  oi  meeting  for  short  despatches,  and  passing 
erenuiM  with  small  expenses.'    And  old  Aubrey,  the 
small  Boswell  of  his  day,  attributes  bis  general  acquaint- 
ance to  *  the  modem  advantage  of  coffee  houses  m  this 
sreat  city,  before  which  men  knew  not  how  to  be  acquainted 
out  with  their  own  relations,  and  societies  :*  a  curious 
statement,  which  proves  the  moral  connexion  with  soci- 
ety of  all  sedentary  recreations  which  induce  the  herding 
spirit. 

CBAmLXS  TBB   mST's    LOTB  OF  TBK   FIVK  AKTS. 

Herbert,  the  faithful  attendant  of  Charles  I,  during  the 
two  last  years  of  the  king's  life,  mentions,  *  a  diaromia  seal 
with  the  king's  arms  engraved  on  it.  The  history  of  this 
*  diamond  seal'  is  remarkable ;  and  seems  to  have  been 
recovered  by  the  conjectural  sagacity  of  Warbnrlon,  who 
never  exercised  his  favourite  talent  with  greater  felicity. 
The  curious  passage  I  transcribe  may  be  found  in  a  maou- 
■cript  letter  to  Dr  Birch. 

*  If  jron  havo  read  Herbert's  account  of  the  last  days  of 
Charles  the  Pint's  life,  you  roust  remember  he  tells  a  story 
of  a  diamond  seal,  with  the  arms  of  England  cut  into  it. 
This  King  Charles  ordered  to  be  given,  I  think,  to  the 
prince.  I  suppose  you  don't  know  what  became  of  this 
seal,  but  would  be  surprised  to  find  it  afterwards  in  the 
Court  of  Persia.  Yet  there  Tavemier  certainly  carried 
it,  and  offered  it  to  sale,  as  I  certainly  collect  from  these 
vrords  of  vol.  I,  p.  641.  **  Me  spuvenant  de  ce  qui  etoit 
arriv^  au  Chevalier  de  Reville,"  ke.  He  tells  us  he  to!d 
the  Prime  Minister  what  was  engraved  on  the  diamond 
was  the  arms  of  a  Prince  of  Europe,  but,  says  he,  I  would 
not  be  more  particular,  remembering  the  case  of  Reville. 
Reville's  case  was  this:  he  came  to  seek  employmei^ 
under  the  Sophy,  who  asked  him  "  where  he  had  served  7*** 
He  said,  **  in  England  under  Charles  I,  and  that  he  was 
a  captain  in  his  guards."—'*  Why  did  you  leave  his  ser- 
vice?" '*Ho  was  murdered  by  cruel  rebels."— "  And 
bow  had  you  the  impudence,"  says  the  Sophy,  **  to  sur- 
vive him  7"  And  sodisgraced  hjm.  Now  Tavemier  was  j 
afraid  If  he  had  said  the  arms  of  England  had  been  on 
the  seal>  that  they  wouM  have  occasioned  the  inquiry  into 
the  oU  story,  z  on  will  ask  how  Tavemier  got  tJiis  seal  7 
1  suppose,  that  the  prince,  in  his  necessities,  sold  it  to 
Tavemier,  who  was  at  Paris  when  the  English  court  was 
What  made  me  reeodect  Herbert's  account  on 


reading  this,  was  the  singularity  of  an  impress  cut  on  the 
diamond,  which  Tavemier  represents  as  a  most  eztraordi* 
nary  rarity.  Charles  I  was  a  great  virtuoso,  and  delighted 
particularly  in  sculpture  and  painting.' 

This  is  an  instance  of  conjectural  evidence  where  a  his- 
torical fact  seems  established  on  no  other  authority  than 
the  ingenuity  of  a  student,  exercised  in  his  Ubrary  on  a 
private  and  secret  event  a  century  after  it  had  occurred. 
The  diamond  seal  of  Charles  I,  may,  probably,  be  yet 
discovered  in  the  treasures  of  the  Persian  Sovereign. 

Warburton,  who  had  ranged  with  keen  delisht  through 
the  age  of  Charles  I,  the  noblest  and  the  most  humiliating 
in  our  own  history,  and  in  that  of  the  world  perpetually 
instructive,  has  justly  observed  the  king's  passion  for  the 
fine  arts.  It  was  in<Med  Buch,that  ba4  the  reign  of  Charles 
I,  proved  prosperous,  that  sovereign  about  1640  would 
have  anticipatM  those  tastes,  and  even  that  enthusiasm, 
which  are  still  almost  foreign  to  the  nation. 

The  mind  of  Charles  I  was  moulded  by  the  Graoe«« 
His  favourite  Buckingham  was  probably  a  greater  favour- 
ite, for  those  congenial  tastes,  and  the  frequent  exhibition 
of  those  splendid  masks  and  entertainments,  which  com- 
bined all  the  picture  of  ballet  dances,  with  the  voice  ol 
music ;  the  charms  of  the  verse  of  JonsoiK  the  scenic 
machinery  of  Inigo  Jones,  and  the  variety  of  fanciful  de- 
vices of  Gerbier,  the  duke's  architect,  the  bosom  friend 
of  Rubens.  There  was  a  costly  magnificence  in  the  jfetos 
at  York  Hpuse,  the  residence  of  Buckingham,  of  which 
few  but  curious  researchers  are  aware :  they  eclipsed  the 
splendour  of  the  French  Court ;  for  Bassompiere,  in  one 
of  his  despatches,  declares  he  had  never  witnessed  a  sim- 
ilar magnificence.  He  describes  the  vaulted  apartments, 
the  ballets  at  supper,  which  were  proceeding  between  the 
services,  with  various  representations,  theatrical  changes, 
and  those  of  the  tables,  and  the  music ;  the  duke's  own 
contrivance,  to  prevent  the  inconvenience  of  pressure,  by 
having  a  turning  door  made  like  that  of  the  monasteries, 
which  admitted  only  one  person  at  a  time.  The  followmg 
extract  from  a  manuscript  letter  of  the  times  conveys  a 
lively  account  of  one  of  tnese  Jete», 

*  Last  Sunday  at  night,  the  duke's  grace  entertained 
their  majesties  snd  the  French  ambassador  at  York  House, 
with  great  feasting  and  show,  where  all  things  came  down 
in  clouds ;  amongst  which,  one  rare  device  was  a  represen- 
tation of  the  French  king  and  the  two  queens  with  their 
chiefest  attendants,  and  so  to  the  Ufe,  that  the  queens 
majesty  could  name  them.  It  was  four  o'clock  m  tne 
morning  before  they  parted,  and  then  the  king  and  queen,' 
together  with  the  French  ambassador,  lodged  there.  Some 
estimate  this  entertainment  at  five  or  six  thousand  pounds.* 
At  another  time^ '  The  king  and  queen  were  entertained  at 
supper,  at  Gerbier,  the  duke's  painter's  house,  which  cotdd 
not  stand  him  in  less  than  a  thousand  pounds.'  Sir  Sy- 
monds  D'Ewes  mentions  banquets  at  oOOf.  The  fullest 
account  1  .have  found  of  one  of  these  entertainments, 
which  at  once  show  the  curiosity  of  the  scenical  machine 
ry,  and  the  fancy  of  the  poet,  the  richness  of  the  crimson 
habits  of  the  gentlemen,  and  the  white  dresses  with  white 
heron's  plumes  and  jewelled  head  dresses,  and  ropes  of 
pearls  of  the  ladies,  was  in  a  manuscript  letter  of  the 
times,  with  which  I  supplied  the  editor  of  Jonson,  who  tuM 
preserved  the  narrative  in  his  memoirs  of  that  poet.f" 
*Such  were  the  magnificent  entertainments,'  says  Mr. 
Gifford,  in  his  introduction  to  Massinger,  *  which,  though 
modem  refinement  may  affect  to  despise  them,  modem 
splendour  never  reached,  even  in  thought.'  That  the  ex- 
penditure was  costly,  proves  that  the  greater  encourage- 
ment was  offered  to  artists ;  nor  should  Buckinghamoe 
censured,  as  some  will  incline  to,  for  this  lavish  expense ; 
it  was  not  unusual  with  the  great  nobility  then ;  for  the 
literary  Duchess  of  Newcastle  mentions  that  an  enter- 
tainment of  this  sort,  which  the  duke  gave  to  Charles  1, 
cost  her  lord  between  four  and  five  thousand  pounds.  The 
ascetic  puritan  would  indeed  abhor  these  scenes;  but 
their  magnificence  was  also  designed  to  infuse  into  the 
national  diaracter  gentler  feelings  and  more  elegant  tastes. 
They  'chsrmed  even  those  fiercer  republican  spirits  in 
their  tender  youth :  Milton  owes  his  Arcades  and  his 
delightful  ComuB  to  a  mask  at  Ludlow  Castle ;  and 
Whitslocxz,  who  was  himself  an  actor  and  manager, 
in  *a  splendid  royal  mask  of  the  four  Inns  of  courts 
joining  togeiher'  to  go  to  court  about  the  time  that 
Prynne  published  his  Histriomastix,  *  to  manifest  the  differ* 

*  Sloant.  MSS,  5176,  leUer  887. 

f  Mr  Giflbnl*8  Memoirs  of  Jonson,  f .  88. 
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of  thoir  opinkMU  from  Mr.  Prynne's  new  learaiof,' 
itaa,  even  «t  a  later  dajr,  when  drawing  up  his  *  M^ 
lis  of  the  Ensiish  Affair8,'aDd  occupied  by  graver 
eoncems,  to  have  dwelt  with  all  the  fondness  of  reminb- 
oence  on  the  stately  shows  and  masks  of  his  more  in- 
B0centage;and  has  devoted  in  a  chmnicle  which  ooolracia 
many  an  important  event  in  a  single  yanf;nfh,  sii  folio 
colomns  to  a  minute  and  very  curious  description  of*  these 
dreams  past,  and  these  vanished  pomps.' 

Charles  the  First,  indeed,  not  oolv  possessed  a  critical 
tact,  but  eztennve  knowledge  in  the  fine  arts  and  the  relics 
of  antiquity.  In  his  flight  m  164S,  the  king  stopped  at  the 
abode  of  tne  religious  bmily  of  the  Fanars  at  Gidding, 
who  had  there  raiMd  a  singular  niooastic  institution  among 
themsehres.  One  of  their  favourite  smnswnents  had  been 
to  fnrm  an  illustrated  Bible,  the  wonder  and  the  talk  of  the 
country.  In  turning  it  over,  the  king  would  teU  his  com- 
panion the  Palscrave,  whose  curiosity  in  prints  exceeded 
his  knowledge,  ttie  various  masters,  and  the  diaracter  cf 
their  invenuons.  When  Panzani,  a  secret  agent  of  the 
Pope,  was  sent  over  to  England  to  iMomote  the  Catholic 
cause,  the  subtile  and  elegant  Cardinal  Barbermi,  called 
the  protector  of  the  Engtiah  at  Rome,  introduced  Panzani 
to  the  king's  fiiyourby  making  him  ^>pearan  agent  rather 
for  procuring  him  fine  pictures,  statues,  and  curiosities ; 
and  the  earnest  inquiries  and  orders  given  by  Charles  I 
prove  his  perfect  knowledge  of  the  most  beautiful  existing 
remains  ol  ancient  art.  *  The  statues  go  on  prosperoudy/ 
says  Cardinal  Barberini  in  a  letter  to  Mazarine,  *iior 
■hall  I  hesitate  to  rob  Rome  of  her  most  valuable  oma^ 
ments,  if  in  exchange  we  ought  be  so  happy  as  to  have 
the  King  of  England's  name  amone  those  Princes  who 
submit  to  the  Apostolic  See.*  Chartos  I  was  particularly 
urgent  to  procure  a  statue  of  Adorns  in  the  Villa  Ludon- 
sia ;  every  effort  was  made  by  the  queen's  confessor,  Fa- 
ther Philips,  and  the  vigilant  Cardinal  at  Rome ;  but  the 
mexorable  Ducfaen  of  fiano  wouM  not  soflTer  it  to  be  sep- 
arated from  her  rich  collection  of  statues  and  paintings, 
even  for  the  chance  conversion  of  a  whole  kmgdom  of 


This  monarch,  who  possessed  *  four  and  twenty  palaces, 
all  of  them  elegantly  and  completely  iumished,'  and  form- 
ed  very  oonsiderable  collections.  *  The  value  of  pictures 
bad  doubled  in  Europe,  by  the  emulation  between  our 
Charles  and  Philip  IV  of  Spain,  who  was  touched  with 
the  same  elegant  passion.'  When  the  rulers  of  fanaticism 
began  their  reign,  *  all  the  king's  furniture  was  put  to  sale ; 
his  pictures,  disposed  of  at  rery  k>w  prices,  enriched  all 
the  collections  in  Europe :  the  cai toons  when  complete 
were  only  appraised  at  SOCK,  though  the  whole  collection 
of  the  king's  curiosities  were  sold  at  above  fiO,00(M.t  Hume 
adds,  *  the  very  library  and  medals  at  St  James's  were 
intended  by  the  generals  to  be  brought  to  suction,  in  order 
to  pay  the  arrears  of  some  regiments  of  cavalry  ;  but  Sel- 
den,  wprehensivfl  of  this  loss,  engaged  his  fnend  White- 
locke,  then  lord'keeper  of  the  commonwealth,  io  apply  for 
the  office  of  librarian.  This  contrivance  saved  that  valu- 
able collection.'  This  account  is  only  partly  correct :  the 
kfve  of  books,  which  formed  the  passion  of  loe  two  learned 
scholars  whom  Hume  notices,  fortunately  intervened  to 
save  the  royal  collection  from  the  intended  scattering ; 
but  the  pictures  and  medals  were,  perluqM,  objects  too 
slight  in  the  eyes  of  the  book*leamed;  they  were  resigned 
to  the  singular  fiile  of  appraisement.  AAer  the  Restora. 
tion  very  many  books  were  missing,  but  scarcely  a  third 
part  of  the  medals  remained :  of  *he  strange  manner  in 
which  these  predoas  remains  of  ancient  art  and  history 
were  vslued  and  disposed  erf*,  the  following  account  may 
HOC  be  read  without  interest. 

In  March  1648,  the  parliament  ordered  commissioners 
to  be  appointed  to  inventory  the  goods  and  personal  estate 
of  the  late  king,  queen,  and  prince,  and  appraise  them  for 
the  use  of  the  public.  And  m  April  1S48,  an  act,  adds 
Wbitelodte,  was  committed,  for  inventorvinc  the  late  kinc's 
fOods,Ac.|  '  ^ 

This  very  invenloiy  I  have  examined.    It  forms  a  mag. 

*  See  Oreforlo  Panzani^s  Memoirs  of  his  agency  in  Eng- 
land. This  work  long  lay  io  roanoscriptf  and  was  only  known 
to  us  in  the  Catholic  Dodd's  Church  History,  by  partial  ex- 
iracis.  It  was  at  length  translated  fihom  the  italjao  MS.,  and 
published  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Berington ;  a  curious  piece  of 
OCT  own  secret  hiauny. 

t  Ramo*a  Hjsuny  of  England,  VII,  a42.  His  authority  Is 
the  Pari.  Hist  Zlif,  8S. 

}  WhlwloGke*8  Memorials. 


nifioent  folio,  ofnear  athoaaaadi 
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nonages,!        ^^ 

i,  ■wwiwj  m  cmmoo  vawt,  and  ncMjr  ciltf 
tea  in  a  fair  large  hand,  bitt  with  little  knowm^  of 
objects  which  the  iaventfOry  writer  deocrftei.   It  f 

*  An  Inventory  of  the  Goott,  Jaweb,  Plate, 
King  Charies  I,aoki  by  order  of  the  CoumaloTStaisLj 
the  year  16tt  to  ISSf.'^    80  that  firon  the  deer-"-- 
the  king,  a  year  was  allowed  to  draw  op  the 
and  the  sale  proeeoded  dwing  three  years. 

From  this  manuscript  catakwne*  to  give  lo^ 
were  useless ;  it  has  aflorded,Tiuwe?ci  sosBe  r« 
observatioas.  Every  artido  was  appraised,  nochinf ' 
under  the  affixed  price,  but  a  sligu  eooopetitioa  1 
seemed  to  have  raised  the  son;  and  when  the 

state  couM  not  get  the  sum  appraised,  the  gold  and 

was  sent  to  the  Slint ;  and  assuredly  many  fine  works  of  art 

were  valued  by  the  ounce.    The  names  of  the  | 

appear:  they  are  usually  English,  but  probably  1 

the  agents  of  foreign  eouils.    Theooms  ornedals 

thrown  nromisoioiasly  into  drawers :  one  drawer,  haviM 

twenty-four  medals,  was  valued  at  fl,  10s;  another  ef 

twenty  at  U ;  another  oftweaty^mrat  II;  and 

er,  containing  forty-six  silver  coins  with  the  box, 

for  51.    On  the  whole,  medals  seem  not  to  have  been  va^ 

tied  ai  much  more  than  a  shills^  a  piece.    The 

was  certainly  uo  antiquary. 

The  king^  curiosities  in  the  Tower  Jewel-hoose  ^ 
rally  fetched  above  the  price  fixed ;  the  toys  of  art  otM 
please  the  unlettered  minds  that  had  no  ooneeptkm  of  its 
works. 

The  temple  of  Jerusalem,  made  of  eboBv  and  aa^bsr, 
fetched  251. 

A  fountain  of  sihrer,  for  perfiimed  waters,  arlifidaBy 
made  to  play  of  itself,  sold  for  SOL 

A  chess  board, said  lobe  Queen  Eltsabeth's,  mlaid  widi 
gold,  silver,  and  pearls,  SSI. 

A  conjuring  «lnim  firom  Laphmd,  with  an  almanac  out 
on  a  piece  of  wood. 

Several  sections  in  silver  of  a  TurkiBh  gaSeiy,  a  Ve- 
netian gondola,  an  ladiaa  canoe,  and  a  fiat  rato  man  sf 
war. 

A  Saxon  king's  nmce  used  in  war,  with  a  ball  luB  o 
spikes,  and  the  handle  covered  with  gold  pbftes,  and  rim 
elled,  soM  for  871,  St. 

A  gorget  of  massy  goU,  chased  frith  the  manner  of  a 
battle,  weighing  thir^-one  ounces,  atSi;  10^  per  oimee,  was 
sent  to  the  Mmt. 

A  Roman  shieU  of  buff  leather,  covered  wtk  a  plate  d 
gpld,  finely  chased  with  a  Gorgon^  head,  set  round  the 
rim  with  rubies,  emeralds,  turquoise  stanes.  in  naahsr 
187. 1821. 12«. 

The  pictures,  taken  fitrni  Whitehall,  Wimbor,  Wnkfe- 
don,  Greenwich,  Hampton  Court,  Stc,  exhibit,  in  nnnter, 
an  unparalleled  collection.  By  what  standard  they  were 
valued,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  <Ufficult  to  eoniecture ;  fiom 
50(  to  1001;  seems  to  have  been  the  fimiteof  the  appraiser's 
taste  and  imagination.  Some  vrhoee  price  is  whtmsicaly 
low  may  have  been  thus  rated,  from  a  pohtkal  feeUng  re- 
specting the  portrait  of  the  person  ;  there  are,  however, 
in  this  singular  appraised  catafogue,  two  pictures,  wf 
were  rated  at,  and  soM  for,  the  remarkable  sums  of 
and  of  two  thousand  pounds.  The  one  was  a  sleepiM 
Venus  by  Corregio,  and  the  other  a  Madonna  by  Rapkad. 
There  was  also  a  picture  by  Julio  Romano,  called  *  The 
great  piece  of  the  Naiivity,'  at  5001.  *  The  btlle  Mfr> 
donna  and  Christ,'  by  Raphael,  at  8001.  *  The  great  Ve- 
nus and  Parde,'  by  Titian,  at  6001.  These  seem  to  hava 
been  the  only  pictures,  in  this  immenae  collection,  which 
reached  a  picture's  price.  The  inventory  writer  had, 
probably,  been  instructed  by  the  public  voice  of  their  vahie ; 
which,  however,  wouU  in  the  present  day,  be  considcied 
much  under  a  fourth.  Ruben^  <  Woman  taken  in  Adid- 
tecy,'  described  as  a  large  picture,  soM  for  tOI;  and  ha 

*  Peace  and  Plenty,  wUh  many  figures  big  as  the  Gfe,'  for 
lOOr.  Titian's  pictures  seem  generally  valued  at  1001. — 
Venus  dressed  by  the  Graces,  by  Guide,  reached  to  SOQE. 

The  Cartoons  of  Raphael,  here  called  •  The  Acte  of  tho 
Apostles,'  notwithstanding  their  subject  was  00  rrmgfisi 
to  the  popular  feelmgs,  and  only  appraised  at  SOOI,  eonU 
find  no  purchaser! 

The  foDowiag  fiiB  lengths  of  celebrated  1 
rated  at  these  wnimmca)  prices : 

Queen  Elisabeth,  in  her  parliament  robes,  vahwd  II. 

♦Barl  MS. 
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The  Qooen  mother  in  moumiiu  habit,  valued  3/. 
BoebananV  picture,  valued  Sf,  lOe. 
The  Sng,  when  a  youth  in  coats,  valued  il. 
The  picture  of  the  Queen,  when  she  was  with  child, 
■oU  ior  five  shillings. 

fTmg  Charles  on  horseback,  by  Sir  Anthony  Vandyke, 
was  purchased  by  Sir  Balthazar  Gerbier,  at  the  appraised 
price  of  tool. 

The  greatest  sums  were  produced  by  the  tapestry  and 
•rras  hangina,  which  were  chiefly  purchased  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Protector.  Their  amount  exceeds  30,000/.  I 
note  a  few. 

At  Hampton  Court,  ten  pieces  of  arras  hannngs  of 
Abraham,  omtaining  826  yards,  at  10/  a  yard,  8360/. 
Ten  piecis  of  Julius  Cesar,  717,  ells,  at  7/,  5019/. 
One  of  the  cloth  of  estates  is  thus  described  : 
<  One  rich  cloth  of  estate  of  purple  velvet,  embroidered 
with  gold,  having  the  arms  of  JEngtand  within  a  garter, 
with  ail  the  furniture  suitable  thereunto.  The  state  contain- 
ing these  stones  followmg :  two  cameos  or  agates,  twelve 
erysolites,  twelve  ballases  or  garnets,  one  sapphire  seated 
in  chases  of  gold,  one  long  pearl  pendant,  and  many  large 
and  small  pearls,  valued  at  600/,  sold  for  602/,  lOt,  to  Mr 
Oliver,  4  February,  1649. 

Was  plain  Mr  Oliver,  in  1649,  who  we  see  was  one  of 
the  earlier  purchasers,  shortly  after  '  the  Lord  Protector  T 
Ail  the  '  doth  of  estate'  and  *  arras  hangings'  were  after- 
wards purchased  for  the  service  of  the  Protector :  and  one 
may  renture  to  conjecture  that  when  Mr  Oliver  purchased 
this  *  rich  ckyth  of  estate,'  it  was  not  without  a  'atent  m<H 
live  of  its  servico  to  the  new  owner.'" 

There  is  one  circumstance  remarkable  in  the  feeling  of 
Charles  I  for  the  fine  arts :  it  was  a  passion  without  osten- 
tation or  egotism ;  for  although  this  monarch  was  inclined 
himself  to  participate  in  the  pleasures  of  a  creating  artist, 
the  king  having  handled  the  pencil  and  composed  a  poem ; 
yet  he  never  sufibred  his  private  dupoeitions  to  prevail 
over  his  more  majestic  duties.  We  do  not  discover  in 
history  that  Charles  I  was  a  painter  and  a  poet .  Accident 
and  secret  history  only  reveal  this  softening  feature  in  his 
grave  and  king-lute  character.  Charles  sought  no  glory 
firom,  bat  only  indulged  his  loye  for  art  and  the  ariists. 
There  are  three  manoscripfs  on  his  art,  by  Leonardo  de 
Vind,  in  the  Ambrosian  liorary,  which  bear  an  inscription 
tliat  a  King  of  England,  in  1639,  offered  one  thousand 
guineas  of  gold  for  each.  Charles,  too,  suggested  to  the 
two  great  painters  of  bis  age,  the  subjects  ne  considered 
worthy  of  their  pencils,  and  had  for  his  *  closet-compan- 
ions/ those  native  poets,  for  which  he  was  censured  in 
<  evil  times,'  and  even  by  Milton ! 

Charles  T,  therefore,  if  ever  he  practised  the  arts  he 
loved,  it  may  be  oonjectuied,  was  impelled  by  the  force 
of  his  feelings;  his  works  or  his  touches,  however  unskil- 
ful, were  at  least  their  effusions,  expressing  the  full  lan- 
Sage  of  his  soul.  In  his  imprisonment  at  Carisbrook 
sstle,  the  author  of  the  '  Eixon  Basilike,'  solaced  his 
roval  woes  by  compokingapoem,  entitled  in  the  very  stylo 
of  this  memorable  vdume,  *  Majesty  in  Misery,  or  an 
Imploration  to  the  King  of  Kings  j*  and,  like  that  volume, 
it  contains  stanxas  fraught  with  the  most  tender  and  solemn 
freling :  each  a  subject,  in  the  hands  of  such  an  author, 
wM  sure  to  produce  poetry,  although  in  the  unpractised 
poet  we  may  want  the  yersifier.  A  few  stanzas  wiU  illus- 
trate this  conception  of  part  of  hu  character : 

'  Tile  fiercest  furies  that  do  daily  tread 
Upon  ny  grief,  my  gray  discrowned  head, 
Are  Ihoeo  that  owe  my  bounty  for  their  bread. 

*  With  my  own  power  my  majesty  they  wound ; 
In  the  king's  name,  the  king  's  himselfunerown'd ; 
8o  4loth  the  dost  destroy  the  diamond.' 

After  a  pathetic  description  of  his  oueen,  *  forced  in  pil- 
grimage to  seek  a  tomb,*  and '  Great  Britain's  heir  forced 
mto  France,'  where, 

*  Poor  ch3d,  he  weeps  out  his  inheritance !' 

Gkarloa  eontinuea : 

'  They  promise  to  erect  my  royal  stem ; 
To  make  me  great,  to  advance  my  diadem ; 
If  I  will  first  fall  down,  and  worship  them ! 


may  be  euiloas  to  learn  the  price  of  gold  and  sliver 
aboot  1660.  It  appears  by  this  manuscript  hirentory  that  the 
silver  Bold  st  4s,  114*  ]»'  o<  '•  *nd  sold  at  8/,  lOs ;  so  thst  the 
valae  of  these  metals  has  little  varied  during  the  last  century 
i&dahalf. 

7* 


But  for  refusal  they  devour  my  thrones, 
Distress  my  diildren,  and  destrov  my  bones; 
I  fear  they  'II  force  mo  to  make  oread  of  stones.' 
And  implores,  with  a  martyr^s  piety,  the  Saviour's  forgive* 
ness  for  those  who  were  more  misled  then  criminal : 

*  Such  as  thou  know'st  do  not  know  what  they  do.'* 

As  a  poet  and  a  painter,  Charles  is  not  popularly  known , 
but  this  artide  was  due,  to  preserve  the  memory  of  tho 
royal  votary's  ardour  and  pure  feelings  for  the  love  of  tho 
Fine  Arts.  J 

TBE  SCCaZT   BISTORT   OF  CHARLtiS  I.  AHD  BIS  qVXXlV 

BENRIETTA. 

The  secret  history  of  Charles  I,  and  his  queen  Henrietta 
of  France,  opens  a  different  scene  from  the  one  exhibited 
.  in  the  passionate  drsma  of  our  history. 

The  king  is  accused  of  the  most  spiritless  ozoriousnees ; 
and  the  chaste  fondness  of  a  husband  is  placed  among  bis 
political  errors.  Even  Hume  conceives  that  his  mieen 
'predpitated  him  into  hasty  and  imprudent  counsels,  and 
Bishop  Kennet  had  alluded  to  *  the  influence  of  a  stately 
queen  over  an  affectionate  husband.'  The  uzorioosnees 
of  Charies  is  re-echoed  by  all  the  writers  of  a  certain  party. 
This  is  an  odium  which  the  king's  enemies  first  threw  out 
to  make  him  contemptible ;  while  his  apologists  imagined 
that,  in  perpeUiatinc  this  accusation,  they  had  discovered, 
in  a  weakness  which  has  at  least  something  amiable,  some 
palliation  for  his  own  political  misconduct.  The  factious, 
loo,  by  this  aspersion,  promoted  the  alarm  they  spread  in 
the  nation,  of  the  king's  inclination  to  popery ;  yet.  on  the 
contrary,  Charies  was  then  making  a  determined  stand, 
and  at  leneth  triumphed  over  a  Catholic  factioa,  which 
was  ruline  his  queen ;  and  this  at  the  risk  and  menace  of 
a  war  with  France.  Yet  this  firmness  too  has  been  doa 
nied  him,  even  by  his  apologist  Hume ;  that  historian  oo 
his  preconceived  system  imagined,  that  every  action  of 
Charies  I  originated  in  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  that 
the  duke  pursued  his  personal  quarrel  with  Richelieu^ 
and  taking  advantage  ot  these  domestic  quarrels,  had  per 
suaded  Charles  to  dismiss  the  French  attendants  off^the 
queen.| 

There  are,  fortunately,  two  letters  fitmi  Charies  I  to 
Buckingham,  preserved  m  the  state-papers  of  Lord  Hard- 
wicke,  which  set  this  point  to  rest :  these  decisively  proye. 
that  the  whole  matter  ori{(inated  with  the  king  himself,  ana 
that  Buckingham  had  tried  every  effort  to  persuade  him 
to  the  contrary ;  for  the  king  complains,  that  he  bad  been 
too  long  overcome  by  his  persuasions,  but  that  he  waa 
now  *  resolved  it  must  be  done,  and  tliat  shortly  !'§ 

Tt  is  remarkable,  that  the  character  of  a  queen,  who  is 
imagined  to  have  performed  so  active  a  part  m  our  history, 
scarcely  ever  appears  m  it ;  when  abroad,  and  when  she 
returned  to  England,  in  the  midst  of  a  winter-atorm,  bring- 
ing all  the  aid  she  could  to  her  unfortunate  consort,  those 
who  witnessed  this  appearance  of  energy  imagined  that 
her  character  was  equally  powerful  in  the  cabinet.  Yet 
Henrietta,  after  all,  was  nothing  more  than  a  yolatile 
woman;  one  who  had  never  studied,  never  reflected,  and 
whom  nature  had  formed  to  be  charming  and  haughty,  but 
whose  vtTadty  could  not  retain  even  a  state-secret  ior  an 
hour,  and  whose  talents  were  quite  opposite  to  those  of 
deep  political  intrigue. 

Henrietta  viewed  even  the  characters  of  great  men  with 
all  the  sensatitms  of  a  woman.  DescriUng  the  Earl  of 
Strafford  to  a  confidential  friend,  and  having  obseryed  that 
he  was  a  great  man,  she  dwelt  with  far  more  interest  on 
his  person :  *  Though  not  handsome,'  said  she,  '  he  was 
agreeable  enough,  and  he  had  the  finest  hands  d*  any  man 

*  This  poem  is  omitted  hi  the  great  edldon  of  the  kbg*s 
works,  published  sfter  the  Restoration ;  and  wss  given  oy 
Burnet  from  a  mantiscri^it  In  hie  *  Memoirs  of  the  Dukes  of 
Hamilton  *,*  but  it  hod  been  published  in  Perrenchlef 's  *  Lift 
of  Charles  I.' 

t  This  article  was  composed  without  any  recollection  that  a 
part  of  the  subject  had  been  aniidpated  by  Lord  Orfbrd.  In 
the  *  Anecdotes  of  Painting  In  England,*  many  curious  nar« 
ticulars  are  noticed  :  the  story  of  the  king's  diamond  teal  liad 
reached  his  lordship,  and  Venue  had  a  mutilated  transcript  of 
the  Inventory  of  the  king's  pictures,  fcc.  di«covered  In  fifoor* 
fields ;  for,  among  others,  more  than  thirty  pages  at  the  be* 
ginning,  relating  to  the  plate  and  Jewels,  were  mlsrina.  The 
manuscript  in  the  Harlelan  collection  is  perfect  Lord  Ortbrd 
has  also  ^ven  sn  Interesting  anecdote  to  show  the  king's  dis* 
cemmeni  in  the  knowledge  of  the  hands  of  the  painiem,  whldi 
conflrma  the  Utile  anecdote  I  have  related  from  the  Fanam. 

)  Hume.  vol.  Vt,  o.  2S4. 

i  Lord  Hardwicke\  itate>mpers,  11,  t,  S. 
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B  the  world.'  Landing  at  Burlington  Imj  in  Yorkshire, 
■be  lodged  on  the  quay ;  the  parliament**  admiral  barbar. 
omly  pointed  hia  cannon  at  the  house  ;  and  several  shot 
readiins  it,  her  favourite,  Jermyn  reauested  her  to  fly ; 
■he  safely  reached  a  cavern  in  the  6elas,  but,  recollecting 
that  she  had  left  a  lap  dog  asleep  in  its  bed,  she  flew  back, 
and,  amidst  the  cannon«shot,  returned  with  this  other  fa. 
▼ourite.  The  queen  related  this  incident  of  the  lap  dog 
to  her  friend  Madame  Mottevtlle ;  these  ladies  c<x>sidered 
it  as  a  complete  woman's  victory.  It  is  in  these  memoirs 
we  find,  that  when  Charles  went  down  to  the  house,  to 
•etze  on  the  five  leading  merobera  of  the  opposition,  the 
queen  could  not  retain  her  lively  temper,  and  impatiently 
babbled  the  plot ;  so  that  one  of  the  ladies  in  attendance 
despatched  a  hastf  note  to  the  parties,  who,  as  the  king 
entered  the  house,  had  just  time  to  leave  it.  S<mie  have 
dated  the  ruin  of  his  cause  to  the  failure  of  that  impolitic 
■tep,  which  alarmed  every  one  zealous  for  that  spirit  of 

Khtical  freedom  which  baa  now  grown  up  in  the  commons, 
ddents  like  these  mark  the  feminine  dispositions  of 
Henrietta.  But  when  at  sea,  in  danger  of  being  taken  by 
a  parliamentarian,  the  queen  commanded  the  captain  not 
to  strike,  but  to  prepare  at  the  eitreroity  to  blow  up  tbe 
■hip,  resisting  the  shrieks  of  her  females  and  domestics  ; 
we  perceive  how,  on  every  trying  occasion,  Henrietta 
never  forgot  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  Henry  IV ;  that 
glorious  affinity  was  inherited  by  her  with  all  the  seiual 
pride ;  and  hence,  at  times,  that  energy  in  her  actions 
which  was  so  far  above  her  intellectual  capacity. 

And,  indeed,  when  the  awful  events  she  had  witnessed 
were  one  by  one  registered  in  her  melancholy  mind,  the 
sensibility  of  the  woman  subdued  the  natural  haughtiness 
of  her  character ;  but,  true  woman !  the  feeling  creature 
of  circumstances,  at  the  Restoration  she  resumed  it,  and 
when  the  new  court  of  Charles  II  would  not  endure  her 
obsolete  haughtiness,  the  dowager.queen  left  it  in  all  the 
full  bitterness  of  her  spirit.  An  haoiiual  ^loom,  and  the 
meagemess  of  grief,  durmg  the  commonwealth  had  changed 
a  countenance  once  the  most  lively,  and  her  eyes,  whose 
dark  and  dazzling  lustre  was  even  celebrated,  then  only 
■hone  in  tears.  When  she  told  her  physician,  Sir  Theo- 
dore Mayeme,  that  she  found  her  understanding  was  fail- 
ng  her,  and  seemed  terrified  lest  it  was  approaching  to 
madness,  the  court  physician,  hardly  courtly  to  fallen  ma- 
jesty, replied,  *  Maaam,  fear  not  that ;  for  you  are  already 
mad.'  Henrietta  had  lived  to  contemplate  the  awful 
changes  of  her  reign,  without  comprehending  them. 

Waller,  in  the  profijsion  of  poetical  decoration,  makes 
Henrietta  so  beautiful,  that  her  beauty  would  aflecl  every 
lover  *  more  than  his  private  loves.'  She  was  *  the 
wholo  world's  mistress.'  A  portrait  in  crayons  of  Hen- 
rietta at  Hampton-court  sadly  reduces  all  his  poetry,  for 
the  miraculous  was  only  in  the  fancy  of  the  court  poet. 
But  there  may  be  some  truth  in  what  he  says  of  the  eyes 
of  Henrietta. 

Such  eyes  as  yours,  on  Jove  himself,  had  thrown 
As  bright  and  fierce  a  lighlning  as  his  own.' 

And  in  another  poem  there  is  one  characteristic  line 


Such  radiant  eyes. 


Such  lovely  moiion,  and  such  sharp  replies.* 
In  a  MS.  letter  of  the  times,  the  writer  describes  the 
queen  as  *  nimble  and  quick,  black-eyed,  brown-haired, 
and  a  brave  lady.'*  In  the  jfs.  journal  of  Sir  S^monds 
jyEwes,  who  saw  the  queen  on  her  first  arrival  in  London, 
cold  and  puritanic  as  was  that  antiquary,  he  notices  with 
■ome  warmth  *  the  features  of  her  face,  which  were  much 
enlivened  by  her  radiant  and  sparkling  black  eye.'f  She 
appears  to  have  possessed  French  vivacity  both  in  her 
manners  and  her  conversation :  in  the  history  of  a  queen, 
an  accurate  conception  of  her  person  enters  for  something. 
Her  talents  were  not  of  that  order  which  could  influence 
the  revolutions  of  a  people.  Her  natural  dispositions 
might  have  allowed  her  to  become  a  politician  of  the  toil- 
ette, and  she  might  have  practised  those  slighter  artifices, 
which  mav  be  considered  as  so  man^  political  coquetries. 
But  Machiaveiian  principles,  and  mvolved  intrigues,  of 
which  she  has  been  so  freely  accused,  could  never  have 
entered  into  her  character.  At  first  she  tried  all  the  fer- 
tile inventions  of  a  woman  to  persuade  the  kins  that  she  was 
his  humblest  creature,  and  the  good  people  of  England,  that 
■he  was  quite  in  love  with  them.  Now  that  we  know  that  no 
Iffoale  was  ever  more  deeply  tainted  with  Catholic  bigotry ; 

♦  Sloan?  M?8,  4176. 
t  RarL  MSS,  616 


and  that,  haughty  aa  she  was,  this  ptmoem  miffiBred  lh» 
most  insulting  superstitiona,  inJBicted  aa  peoanoes  1^  her 
priests,  for  thw  very  marriage  with  a  Protestant  prinee, 
the  following  new  tacts  relatmg  to  her  first  arrival  in  Em^ 
land,  curiously  cootrast  with  the  mortified  feefangssSs 
must  have  endured  by  the  viotent  suppresaioo  of  her  raal 


We  most  bring  forward  a  remarkable  and  nwnmired 
document  in  the  CImbaasiea  of  Manhal  Basaompiere.* 
It  is  nothing  less  than  a  most  solemn  obligatioQ  oontiactad 
with  the  Pope  and  ber  brother,  the  King  of  France,  to  ediK 
cate  her  children  aa  Catholics,  and  only  to  diooae  Catho- 
lics to  attend  them.  Had  this  been  known  either  to  Charka, 
or  to  the  EngUsh  nation,  Henrietta  cooU  never  have  been 
permitted  to  ascend  the  English  throne.  The  fate  of  bolli 
ner  sons  shows  how  faithfiuly  she  performed  this  treason 
able  contract.  This  piece  of  secret  history  opew  the 
concealed  cause  of  those  deep  impreasioos  of  that  faith, 
which  both  mooarchs  sucked  m  with  their  milk ;  that  tii- 
umph  of  the  cradle  over  the  grave  which  anost  men  expe- 
rience :  Charies  H  died  a  Catholic,  James  II  lived  asoae. 

When  Henrietta  was  on  her  way  to  England,  a  iegats 
from  Rome  arrested  her  at  Amiens,  requiring  the  priooesB 
Ui  undergo  a  penance,  which  was  to  last  sixteen  Jays,  far 
marrying  Charles  without  the  papal  dispensataoo.  Tha 
queen  stopped  ber  journey,  and  wrote  to  inf<wm  the  king 
of  the  occasion .  C  harles,  who  was  then  waiting  for  her  at 
Canterbury,  replied,  that  if  Henrietta  did  not  instantly  nto- 
ceed ,  be  would  return  alone  to  London.  Henrietta dooMleaa 
sighed  for  the  Pope  and  the  penance,  bat  she  set  off  the 
day  she  received  the  king's  letter.  The  king,  either  Dj 
his  wisdom  or  his  impatience,  detected  the  aim  of  the  R<k 
man  pontifl*,  who,  had  he  been  permitted  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  a  Queen  of  England  for  sixteen  days  in  the 
face  of  all  Europe,  would  tnua  have  obtained  a  tacit  w^ 
premacy  over  a  British  Monarch. 

When  the  king  arrived  at  Canterbury,  althoogh  not  at 
the  moment  prepared  to  receive  him,  Henrietta  flew  to 
meet  him,  and  with  all  her  spontaneoas  grace  and  native 
rivacity,  kneeling  at  his  feet,  she  kissed  his  hand,  whik 
the  king,  bending  over  her,  wrapt  her  in  his  arma,  and 
kissed  ner  with  many  kisses.  This  royal  and  youthfol 
pair,  unusual  with  those  of  their  rank,  met  with  the  eager* 
ness  of  lovers,  and  the  first  words  of  Henrietta  were  tbosa 
of  devotion  ;  Sire.  Je  avis  nemie  en  etpaie  de  totre  Mm 
jetUj  pow  itre  uait  el  eommantUe  de  wm»,^  It  bad  bc«a 
rumoured  that  she  was  of  a  very  short  stature,  but,  reach- 
ing to  the  king's  sbouMer,  his  eyes  were  cast  down  to  her 
feet,  seemingly  observing  whether  she  used  art  to  increaso 
her  height.  Anticipating  his  thoughts,  and  playfully  show- 
ing her  feet,  she  declared,  that  *  she  stood  upon  her  ovm 
feet,  for  thus  high  I  am,  and  neither  higher  or  lower.'  Af^ 
ter  an  hour's  conversation  in  privacy,  Henrietta  took  her 
dinner  surrounded  by  the  court ;  and  the  king,  vrbo  had 
already  dined,  performing  the  office  of  her  carver,  cot  a 
pheasant  and  some  venison.  By  the  side  of  the  qoeea 
stood  her  ghostly  confessor,  solemnly  reminding  her  that 
this  was  the  eve  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  was  tone  fasted, 
exiiorting  her  to  be  cautious  that  she  set  no  scandaloos 
example  on  her  first  arrival.  But  Charies  and  his  court 
were  now  to  be  gained  over,  as  well  as  John  the  Baptist. 
She  afl*ected  to  eat  very  heartily  of  the  forbidden  meat, 
which  gave  ^eat  comfort,  it  seems,  to  several  of  her  new 
heretical  subjects  then  present ;  but  we  may  conceive  the 
pangs  of  so  confirmed  a  devotee !  She  carried  her  disss- 
mulation  so  far,  that  being  asked  about  this  time  wheiiier 
she  could  abide  a  Hugonot?  die  replied,  *  Why  not  It- 
Was  not  my  father  one  V  Her  ready  smiles,  the  giacefij 
wave  of  her  hand,  the  many  *  good  aigns  of  hope,'  aa  a 
contemporary  in  a  manuscript  letter  expresses  it,  induced 
many  of  the  English  to  believe  that  Henrietu  might  erea 
become  one  of  themselves !  Sir  Syroonds  IVEwes,  as 
appears  by  his  manuscript  diary,  waa  struck  by  '  her  de- 
portment to  her  women,  and  her  looks  to  her  servants, 
which  were  so  sweet  and  humble  !*1  However,  thb  waa 
in  the  first  days  of  her  arrival,  and  Inese  *  sweet  and  hum- 
ble looks'  were  not  constant  ones ;  for  a  coortier  at  Wlule- 

*  Amhassades  dn  Marechal  de  Bassompiere,  Tol.  01,  ifi. 

t  A  letter  from  Dr  Meddus  to  Mr  Mead,  17  Jan.  162Sw  4IT7, 
Sloane  MSS. 

\  Sir  S.  D*Ewe*B  Jo'-mal  of  his  lift.  Hari.  MS  646.  Ve 
have  seen  our  puritanic  antiquary  describing  the  person  of  lbs 

3ueen  with  some  warmth ;  but  '  he  could  not  abetain  from 
eep-feiched  sighs,  to  consider  that  she  wanted  the  knowledge 
of  true  religion,*  a  circumstance  that  Henrietta  wocM  have  as 
zealously  regretted  lor  Sir  STUKNods  himself! 
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ball,  writiDf  to  a  friend,  obaenres,  that  *  the  queen,  how- 
«Ter  little  of  stature,  yet  is  of  a  pleastng  countenance,  if 
■he  be  pleased,  otherwise  full  or  spirit  and  vigour,  and 
■eems  of  more  than  ordinary  resolution ;  and  he  adds  an 
incideBt  of  one  of  her  *  frowns.'  The  room  in  which  the 
queen  was  at  dinner  beine  somewhat  overheated  with  the' 
ore  and  company,  *  she  drove  us  all  out  of  the  chamber. 
1  supnose  none  but  a  queeq  could  have  cast  such  a 
•cowl.'^  We  may  ah-eady  detect  the  &ir  waxen  mask 
neltinc  away  on  the  features  it  covered,  even  in  one  short 
mooth! 

By  the  raarriafe  contract,  Henrietta  was  to  be  allowed 
a  household  est ^lishment,  composed  of  her  own  people ; 
and  this  had  been  contrived  to  bo  not  less  than  a  small 
French  colony,  exceeding  three  hundred  persons.  It 
composed^  in  fact,  a  French  faction,  and  looks  like  a  covert 
project  of  Richelieu's  to  further  his  intrigues  here,  by  open- 
mg  a  perpetual  correspondence  with  the  discontented  Cath- 
olics of  England.  In  tne  instructions  of  Bassompierc,  one  of 
the  alleged  objects  of  the  marriage  is  the  general  good  of 
the  Catholic  religion,  by  affordmg  some  relief  to  those 
English  who  professed  it.  If  however,  that  great  states- 
man ever  entertained  this  political  design,  the  simplicity 
and  pride  of  the  Roman  priests  here  completely  overturned 
it ;  for  in  their  blind  zeal  they  dared  to  extend  their  domes- 
tie  tvranny  over  majesty  itself. 

The  French  party  had  not  long  resided  here,  ere  the 
nutoal  jealousies  between  the  two  nations  broke  out.  All 
tho  English  who  were  not  Catholics  were  soon  dismissed 
from  their  attends  nee  on  the  queen,  by  herself;  while 
Charles  was  compelled,  by  the  popular  cry,  to  forbid  any 
Knglish  Catholics  to  serve  the  queen,  or  to  be  present  at 
the  celebration  of  her  mass.  The  king  was  even  oUiged 
to  employ  poors uivants  or  king's  messengers,  to  stand  at 
the  door  of  her  chapel  to  seize  on  any  of  me  English  who 
entered  there,  white  on  these  occasions  the  French  would 
draw  their  swords  to  defend  these  concealed  Catholics. 
*  The  queen  and  hers'  became  an  odious  distinction  in  the 
nation.  Such  were  the  indecent  scenes  exhibited  in  pub- 
lie  ;  tbey  were  not  less  reserved  in  private.  The  follow- 
ins  anecdote  of  sayine;  a  grace  before  the  king,  at  his  own 
table,  m  a  most  indecorous  race  run  between  the  catholic 
-pnest  and  the  king's  chaplain,  is  given  in  a  manuscript  let- 
ter of  the  times. 

*  The  Ifing  and  queen  dining  together  in  the  presence'! 
-Mr  Hacket  (chaplain  to  the  Lord  Keeper  Williams )|  be- 
ing then  to  say  grace,  the  confessor  would  have  prevented 
him,  but  that  Hacket  shoved  him  away ;  whereupon  the 
confessor  went  to  the  queen's  side,  and  was  about  to  say 
grace  again,  but  that  the  king  pulling  the  dishes  unto  him, 
and  the  carvers  falling  to  their  business,  hindered.  When 
dinner  was  done,  the  confessor  thought,  standing  by  the 
queen,  to  have  been  before  Mr  Hacket,  but  Mr  Hacket 
again  got  the  start.  The  confessor,  nevertheless,  begins 
his  grace  as  loud  a«  Mr  Hacket,  with  such  a  confusion, 
that  the  king  in  great  passion  instantly  rose  from  the  table, 
and,  taking  the  f]uecn  by  the  hand,  retired  into  the  bed- 
chamber.'§  It  is  with  difficulty  we  conceive  how  such  a 
■cene  of  priestly  indiscretion  should  have  been  suffered  at 
the  table  of  an  English  sovereign. 

Such  are  the  domestic  accounts  I  have  gleaned  from  ms. 
letters  of  the  times ;  but  particulars  of  a  deeper  nature 
may  be  discovered  in  the  answer  oY  the  king's  council  to 
Marshal  Bassompiere,  preserved  in  the  history  of  his  em- 
bassy ;  this  marshal  had  been  hastily  despatched  as  an  ex- 
fraordinaiT  ambassador  when  the  French  party  were  dis- 
nussed.  This  state  document,  rather  a  remonstrance  than 
a  reply,  states  that  the  French  househoM  had  formed 
a  little  republic  within  themselves,  combining  with  tho 
French  resident  ambassador,  and  inciting  the  opposition 
members  in  parliament ;  a  practice  usual  with  that  intrigu- 
ing court,  even  from  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  as  the  original 
letters  of  the  French  ambassador  of  the  time,  which  will  be 

•  A  letter  to  Mr  Mead,  July  I,  1625,  Sloanc  MSS,  4176. 

t  At  Hampton  Court  there  ts  a  curious  picture  of  Charles 
and  Henrietta  iruiing  In  the  presence.  This  regal  honour,  af- 
ter its  intemipclon  during  the  Civil  Wars,  was  revived  in  1667 
by  Charles  fl,  as  appears  by  Kvelyn's  Diary.  *  Now  did  his 
najeatv  again  dine  in  tlie  presence.  In  ancient  style,  with  mu> 
sic  and  all  the  court  ceremonies.' 

I  The  ambor  of  the  Life  of  this  Archbishop  and  Lord  Keep* 
er ;  a  volominoue  fo]h>,  but  full  of  curious  matters.  Ambrose 
Philips  the  poet  sbridrcd  it 

4  A  leuer  from  Mr  Mead  to  Sir  Martin  StuteviUe,  October, 
IflSS.    4in.  Stoane  MSS. 


found  in  the  present  volume,  amply  show ;  and  those  of  La 
Boderie  in  James  the  First's  time,  who  raued  a  Freot^h 
party  about  prince  Henry;  and  the  correspondence  of 
Barillon  in  Cnarles  tho  second's  reign  is  fully  exposed'in 
his  entire  correspondence  published  by  Fox.  The  French 
domestics  of  tlie  queen  were  engaged  in  lower  intrigues ; 
they  lent  their  names  to  hire  houses  m  the  suburbs  oTLon- 
don,  where,  under  their  protection,  the  English  CathoUca 
found  a  secure  retreat  to  hold  their  illegal  assembliea. 
and  where  the  youth  of  both  sexes  were  educated  and 
prepared  to  be  sent  abroad  to  Catholic  seminaries.  Bilt 
the  queen's  priests,  by  those  well  known  means  which  the 
Catholic  religion  sanctions,  were  drawing  from  the  queen 
tho  minutest  circumstances  which  passed  in  privacy  bo- 
tween  her  and  the  king :  indisposed  her  mind  towards  her 
royal  consort,  impressed  on  her  a  contempt  of  the  English 
nation,  and  a  disgust  of  our  customs,  and  particularly,  as 
has  been  usual  with  the  French,  made  her  neglect  tho 
English  language,  as  if  the  queen  of  England  held  no  coo^ 
mon  interest  with  the  nation.  They  had  made  her  re- 
sidence a  place  of  security  for  the  perscms  and  papers  of 
the  discontented.  Yet  ail  this  was  hardly  more  offensiva 
than  the  humiliating  state  to  which  they  had  reduced  an 
English  queen  by  their  monastic  obedience ;  inflicting  thp 
most  degrading  penances.  One  of  the  most  flagrant  is 
alluded  to  in  our  history.  This  waa  a  barefoot  pilgrimage 
to  Tyburn,  where,  one  morning,  under  the  gallows  on 
which  so  many  Jesuits  had  been  executed  as  traitors  to 
Elizabeth  and  James  I,  she  knelt  and  prayed  to  them  as 
martyrs  and  saints  who  had  shed  their  blood  in  defence  of 
the  catholic  cause.'*'  A  manuscript  letter  of  the  times 
mentions  that  <  the  priests  had  also  made  her  dabble  in  the 
dirt  in  a  foul  morning  from  Somerset  house  to  St 
James's,  her  Luciferian  confessor  riding  along  by  her  in 
his  coach  \  They  have  made  her  to  go  barefoot,  to  spin, 
and  to  eat  her  meat  out  of  dishes,  to  wait  at  the  table  of 
servants,  with  many  other  ridiculous  and  absurd  penances. 
And  if  they  dare  thus  insult  (adds  the  writer)  over  the 
daughter,  sister,  and  wife  of  so  great  kings,  what  slavery 
would  they  not  make  us,  the  people,  to  irodergo  I'f 

One  of  the  articles  in  the  contract  of  marriage  was,  that 
the  queen  should  have  a  chapel  at  St  James's  to  be  built 
and  consecrated  by  her  French  bishop ;  the  priests  became 
verv  importunate,  declaring  that  without  a  chapel  masa 
could  not  be  performed  with  the  state  it  ought,  before  the 
queen.  The  king's  answer  is  not  that  of  a  man  inclined 
to  popery.  *  If  the  queen's  closet,  where  they  now  say 
mass,  is  not  large  enough,  let  them  have  it  in  the  great 
chamber  ;  and,  if  the  great  chamber  is  not  wide  enough, 
they  might  use  the  garden  and,  if  the  garden  would  not 
serve  their  turn,  then  was  the  park  the  fittest  place. 

The  French  priests  and  the  whole  party  feeling  them- 
selves slighted,  and  sometimes  worse  treated,  were  breed- 
ing continual  quarrels  among  themselves,  grew  weary  of 
England,  and  wished  themselves  away ;  but  many  having 
purchased  their  places  with  all  their  fortune,  would  have 
been  ruined  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  establishment.^ 
Bassompiere  alludes  to  the  broils  and  clamours  of  these 
French  strangers,  which  exposed  them  to  the  laughter  of 
the  English  court ;  and  one  cannot  but  smile  in  obserft- 
ing  in  one  of  the  deijpatches  of  this  great  mediator  between 
two  kings  and  a  queen,  addressed  to  the  minister,  that  one 
of  the  greatest  obstacles  which  he  had  found  in  this  diffi- 
cult negotiation  arose  from  the  bedchamber  women !  Tho 
French  king  being  desirous  of  having  two  additional  wo- 
men to  attend  the  English  queen,  his  sister,  the  ambassa- 
dor declares,  that  *  it  would  be  more  expedient  rather  to 
diminish  than  to  increase  the  number ;  for  they  all  live  so 
ill  together,  with  such  rancorous  jealousies  and  enmities, 
that  I  have  more  trouble  to  make  them  agree  than  I  shall 
find  to  accommodate  the  differences  between  the  two  kings. 
Their  continual  bickerings,  and  often  their  vituperauve 
language,  occasion  the  English  to  entertain  the  most  con- 
temptible and  ridiculous  opinions  of  our  nation.  I  shall 
not,  therefore,  insist  on  this  point,  unless  it  shall  please  hia 
majesty  to  renew  it.' 

The  French  bishop  was  under  the  age  of  thfaty,  and  his 
auihoritv  was  ima{^ncd  to  have  been  but  urreverently  treated 
by  two  ueautiftil  viragos  in  that  civil  war  of  words  which 

*  There  Is  a  very  rare  prbit  whteh  has  commemorated  this 
circnmHnnce.  


t  Mr  Pory  to  Mr  Mead,  July,  1628.    Hart.  MSS,  No. 
The  answer  oftho  king's  council  to  the  roroplalnts  orBsssom* 
piere  is  both  copious  and  deuiled  in  Vol.  Ill,  p.  lOB,  of  ihe 
'  Ambassades'  or  this  MnrshaJ. 
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w«  nginf ;  one  of  wfaom,  Madaine  St  George,  was  m 
lugh  faTOur,  and  most  intolerably  bated  by  tbe  En^ish.^- 
Tec  socb  was  English  gattantnr,  that  the  king  presented 
this  lady  on  her  dismissioa  with  sereral  thousand  pounds 
and  jewels.  There  was  something  ineonceivaUy  ludicnMis 
in  the  notions  of  the  Engtish,  oT  a  bishop  hardly  of  age, 
and  the  sraTity  of  whose  cnarscter  was  probably  tarnished 
by  French  gesture  and  TiTacity.  This  French  esUbUsh- 
m^ai  was  uily  growing  in  ejqiense  and  number ;  a  manu- 
seript  letter  or  the  times  states  that  it  cost  the  king  UOi  a 
day,  and  had  increased  from  three  score  persons  to  fbor 
hnidred  and  forty,  besides  children ! 

It  was  one  evening  that  the  king  suddenly  appeared, 
and,  summoning  tbe  French  household,  ooomianded  them 
to  take  their  instant  departure— the  carriages  were  pre- 
pared for  their  removal.  In  doing  this,  Charles  had  to 
resist  the  warmest  intreaties.  and  even  thp  vehement  an* 
ger  of  the  queen,  who  is  said  in  her  rage  to  have  broken 
several  panes  of  the  window  of  the  apartment,  to  which 
the  king  dra|^  her,  and  confined  her  from  them.'i' 

The  scene  which  took  place  among  the  French  people, 
at  the  sudden  announcement  of  the  king's  determmauon, 
wa«  remarkaUy  indeoorous.  They  instantly  flew  to  take 
pOMessian  of  ul  the  queen's  wardrobe  and  jewels ;  they 
did  not  leave  her,  it  appears,  a  change  of  bnen,  since  it 
waa  with  diflculty  she  procured  one  as  a  favour,  according 
to  MHM  maauacnpt  letters  of  the  times.  One  of  their  extras 
ofdittary  expedients  was  that  of  inventing  bills,  for  which 
they  pretended  they  had  engaged  themselves  on  account 
of  the  queen,  to  the  amount  of  lO.OOOf,  which  the  queen  at 
fint  owiied  to,  but  afterwards  acknowlmlged  ihe  debts  were 
fictitious  ones.  Among  these  items  was  one  of  400i  for 
necessaries  for  her  majesty ;  an  apothecaiys  bill  for  drags 
of  8001;  and  another  of  IStt  for  «the  bishop's  unhJy 
water,'  as  the  writer  expresses  it.  The  young  French 
bishop  attempted  by  all  sorts  of  delays  to  avoid  this  igm^ 
miaious  expulsion ;  till  the  kinc  was  forced  to  send  his 
jraomen  of  the  guards  to  turn  uiem  out  from  Somerset 
house,  where  the  juvenile  French  bishop  at  once  protest- 
mg  against  it,  and  mounting  the  steps  of  the  coach,  took 
his  departure  <  head  and  sbouMeis.'  It  appears  that  to 
pay  the  debto  and  pensions,  besides  sendmg  the  French 
tnwps  free  home,  cost  50,000r. 

In  a  hmg  procession  of  nearly  forty  coaches,  after  four 
days  tedious  traveUing  they  reached  Dover;  but  the  spec- 
tacle cf  these  impatient  foreigners  so  reluctantly  quitting 
England,  gesticulating  their  sorrows  or  their  quarrels,  ex- 
posed them  to  the  derision  and  stirred  up  the  prejudices 
of  the  oomnran  people.  As  Msdaroe  George,  whose  vi- 
vacity is  always  deocribed  extravsgantly  French,  was  step- 
ping  mtothe  boat,  one  of  the  mob  could  not  resist  the  sat- 
isfsctioa  of  flinging  a  stone  st  her  French  cap;  an  Eng- 
hsh  courtier,  who  was  conducting  her,  histantly  quitted  his 
eharge,  ran  the  fellow  through  the  body,  and  quietly 
Ktumed  to  the  boat.  The  man  died  on  the  spot ;  but  no 
further  notice  appears  to  have  been  taken  of  the  ioconsid- 
eiate  gallantry  of  this  English  courtier. 

But  Charles  did  n««  show  his  kingly  firmness  only  on 
ttus  oecasion  :  it  did  not  forsake  him  when  the  French 
Mardial  Bassompiere  was  instantly  sent  over  to  awe  the 
king;  Charles  sternly  oflTered  the  alternative  of  war, 
latlier  than  permit  a  French  faction  to  trouble  an  Engfish 
nooit.  Bassompiere  makes  a  curious  observation  in  a 
letter  to  tbe  French  Bishop  of  Mende.  who  had  been 
Jo>t  scat  away  from  England ;  and  which  serves  as  the 
maet  positive  evidence  cf  the  firm  refiisal  of  Charles  I.— 
The  French  manhal,  after  slating  the  total  failure  of  his 
usion,  exclaims,  *  See,  sir,  to  what  we  are  reduced!  and 
"W?  ^y  f"***  **>*»tlw  Q,ueen  of  Great  Britain  has  the 
pam  of  viewmg  my  departure  without  being  of  any  service 
to  her  ;  but  if  you  consider  that  I  was  sent  here  to  make  a 
eMiMtf  0/ marriage  oftsenml,  amd  Co  mahOain  the  Catholie 
il^ljrai  ma  emmtryfmm  wMeh  thetfformerfy  banished  U  to 
^^  •  ^wA'oel  of  woFTM^ge,  you  will  assist  in  excusing  roe 
or  this  failure.'  The  French  marshal  has  also  preserved  the 
ame  distindive  featore  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  of  the  mon- 
arch, who,  surely  to  his  honour  as  King  of  England,  felt 
and  acted  on  this  occasion  as  a  true  Briton.  *  I  have  found,' 
nya  the  Gaul,*  huniiltty  among  8paniards,civility  and  cour- 
<Mj  among  the  Swiss,  in  the  embassies  I  had  the  honour 
to  perform  for  the  king;  but  the  English  wouM  not  in  the 
least  abate  of  their  natural  pride  and  arrogance.  The 
nag  is  so  resolute  not  to  re-establish  any  French  about 

*  A  letter  ftom  Mr  Pory  to  Mr  Mead  contains  a  foil  srrount 
•flhlstiBnsoctkm.    HarL  M88,  SO. 


the  queen,  his  consort,  and  was  so  stern  (rude)  ini 
mg  to  me,  that  it  is  impossible  to  have  been  mo 
In  a  word,  the  French  marshal,  with  all  his  vannU  aai 
his  threats,  discovered  that  Charles  I  was  the  true  innr*- 
senutive  of  his  subjects,  and  that  the  king  had  the  ^■t 
feelmgs  with  the  people :  this  indeed  was  not  always  the 
case !  this  transaction  took  place  in  1686,  and  wte»fov 
years  afterwards,  it  was  attempted  again  to  incrodoce  c«^ 
tain  French  persons,  a  bishop  and  a  physician,  about  the 
queen,  the  kmg  absolutely  refused  even  a  French  ahy». 
Clan  who  had  come  over  with  the  intention  of  !*«■!»£  di^ 
sen  the  oueen's,  under  the  sanction  of  tbe  maaea 
This  btue  circumstnnce  appears  in 


i  seesBs  never,  in 


from  Lord  Dorchester  to  Mr  De  Vic,  one  of  the  king'b 
Ments  at  Paris.  After  an  account  of  the  arrival  ofttiM 
French  physician,  his  lordship  proceeds  to  nolioe  tbe  foe- 
mer  determinations  of  the  king ;  *  yet  this  man,'  he  yfih. 
I  hath  been  addressed  to  the  ambassador  to  introduce  him 
into  the  court,  and  the  queen  persuaded  in  de; 
plaine  terms  to  speak  to  the  king  to  admit  him  as 

tique.    His  majesty  expressedhis  dislike  at  this  i 

ing,  but  contented  himself  to  let  tbe  ambassador  know  that 
this  doctor  may  return  as  bee  is  come,  with  ^»«r^»Tim 
that  he  should  do  it  speedily;  the  French  ambassador 
willing  to  help  the  matter,  spake  to  the  king  that  the  sasi 
doctor  might  be  admitted  to  kiss  the  queen's  hand,  and  to 
came  the  news  into  France  of  her  safe  dehvery ;  whkb 
the  knv  excused  by  a  dvil  answer,  and  has  since  oos»> 
manded  me  to  let  the  ambassador  understand,  that  he  had 
i?^^  *»*">  *■  Monsieur  de  Fontenay  in  this  particular,  bat. 
tf  he  should  persut  and  press  him  as  ambassador,  he  ahoS 
be  forced  to  say  that  which  would  displease  him'-* 
Lord  Dorchester  adds,  that  he  informs  Mr  De  Yk  of  thcae 
particulars,  that  he  should  not  want  for  the  informaiaoa 
should  the  maUer  be  rerived  by  the  French  co«tft,  othsr- 
wise  he  need  not  notice  it.* 

By  this  narrative  of  secret  history  Charles  I  does  not 
appear  so  weak  a  slave  to  his  queen,  as  our  writers  *Tha 
from  each  other ;  and  those  who  make  Henrietta  ao  inn 
portant  a  personage  in  the  cabinet,  appear  to  have  been 
imoeifectly  acquamted  with  their  real  talents.  Charles. 
indeed,  was  deeply  enamoured  of  the  queen,  for  he  waa 
mclmed  to  strong  personal  attochments ;  and  <  the  tempsiw 
ance  of  his  youth,  by  which  he  had  lived  so  free  frompo^ 
wmal  vice,»  as  May  the  parliamentary  historian 
It,  even  the  gav  levity  of  Buckingham  seesss  n 
proaching  the  king,  to  have  violated.  Charles  «u«w 
Henrietta  all  those  personal  graces  which  he  himself 
ted ;  her  vivacity  in  conversation  enlivened  his  own  .pi- 
ousness, and  her  gay  volubility,  the  defective  utterance  of 
his  own  ;  while  the  versatilitv  of  her  manners  relieved  his 
own  formal  habits.  Doubtless  the  queen  exercised  the 
same  power  over  this  monarch  which  vivaciow  fcrnaka 
are  pnvileged  by  nature  to  possess  over  their  husbands  : 
she  was  often  hstened  to,  and  her  suggestioas  were  some* 
times  approved :  but  the  fixed  and  systematic  prindplea 
of  the  character  and  the  government  of  thii  monaidi  must 
not  be  imputed  to  the  intrigues  of  a  mere  Uvely  and  vola- 
tile woman  ;  we  most  trace  them  to  a  higher  source ;  to 
nis  oivn  inherited  conceptions  of  the  regal  riahts,  if  w« 
would  seek  for  Uuth,  and  read  (he  history  of  human  natura 
m  the  history  of  Charles  I. 

THE   MlZflSTEa-^HK  CAMDIXAL  DVKE  OF  MCRXUKV. 

Richelieu  was  the  ereatest  of  statesmen,  if  be  who 
mamtoins  himself  by  the  greatest  power  is  neceasaiily 
U»e  greatest  minister.  He  was  called  *ihe  Kinirof  (h« 
King.  After  having  long  tormented  himself  and  France, 
he  left  a  great  name  andf  a  great  empire— both  alike  tha 
victuns  of  splendid  ambidon !  Neither  this  great  miaia- 
ter,  nor  this  great  nation,  tasted  of  happiness  under  his 
mighty  administration.  He  had,  indeed,  a  heartlessnesa 
m  his  conduct  which  obstructed  by  no  releolings  thoaa 
remorseless  decisions  which  made  him  terrible.  But, 
while  he  trode  down  the  princes  of  the  blood  and  the  noblea, 
and  drove  his  patroness  the  queen  mother,  into  a  miserable 
exile,  and  contrived  that  the  king  should  fear  and  hate  his 
brother,  and  all  the  cardinal-duke  chose,  Ricbeheu  was 
grmdiog  the  face  of  the  pour  by  exorbitant  laxatioa,  and 
converted  every  town  in  France  into  a  garrison;  it  waa 
said  of  him,  that  he  never  liked  to  be  in  any  place  whew  ha 
was  not  the  strongest.  «  The  commissioners  of  the  cei. 
chequer  and  the  commanders  of  the  army  believe  thea- 
M S ^  nS{^^  ****  ^'' of Dnirhefiter,  27 May,  1690.    Red. 
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wthm  called  to  a  ffolden  hanreat ;  and  in  the  interim  the 
cardinal  ia  charg^ed  with  the  tins  of  all  the  world,  and  ia 
even  afraid  of  hit  life.'  Thua  Qrotios  apeaks,  in  (me  of 
hb  letlerti  of  the  miaerable  aituation  of  thia  great  minis- 
ter, in  hu  account  of  the  court  of  France  in  16S6,  when 
he  resided  there  as  Swedish  ambassador.  Yet  such  ia 
the  delusion  of  theso  great  politicians,  who  connder  what 
thoy  term  sfote  hUerettM  as  paramount  to  aJl  other  duties, 
human  or  divine,  that  while  their  whole  life  ia  a  series  of 
oppression,  of  troubles,  of  deceit,  and  of  cruelty,  their  atete 
90tudmee  finda  nothing  to  reproach  itself  with.  Of  any 
other  conscience,  it  seems  absolutely  necessary  that  they 
abouU  be  direated.  Richelieu,  on  his  death  bed,  made  a 
aolemn  protestation,  appealing  to  the  laat  judge  of  man, 
who  was  about  to  pronounce  ma  aentence,  that  he  never 
propoaed  any  thing  but  for  the  good  of  religion  and  the 
atate ;  that  is,  the  Catholic  rehgion  and  his  own  adminis- 
tration. When  Louis  XIII,  who  visited  him  in  his  last 
nooenta,  Um^  from  the  hand  of  an  attendant  a  plate  with 
two  yolka  of  egga,  that  the  Kinc  of  France  might  himaelf 
aerve  hia  expirmg  miniater,  Richelieu  died  in  all  the  aelC> 
delusion  of  a  great  minister. 

The  ainister  means  he  practised,  and  the  political  de» 
ceptiona  ho  contrived,  do  not  yield  in  aubtility  to  the  dark 
grandeur  of  his  ministerial  character.  It  appeara  that,  at 
a  critical  moment,  when  he  felt  the  king's  favour  was  wav- 
ering, he  secretly  ordered  a  battle  to  be  loat  by  the  French, 
to  determine  the  king  at  once  not  to  give  up  a  miniater 
who,  he  Imew,  was  the  only  man  who  could  extricate  him 
out  of  thla  now  difficulty.  In  our  great  civil  war,  thia 
minister  pretended  to  Charles  I  that  he  was  attempt- 
ing to  win  the  parliament  over  to  him  while  he  was  back- 
ing their  most  secret  projects  acainst  Charles.  When  a 
French  ambassador  addressed  me  parliament  as  an  inde- 
pendent power,  after  the  king  had  broken  with  it,  Charlea, 
aeuAbly  affected,  remonstrated  with  the  French  court  { the 
minister  disavowed  the  whole  proceeding,  and  instantly  r^ 
called  the  ambassador,  while  at  the  very  moment  his 
secret  agenta  were  to  their  best  embroiling  the  affairs  of 
both  parties.*  The  object  of  Richelieu  waa  to  weaken 
the  English  monarchy,  so  as  to  busy  itself  at  home,  and 
prevent  its  fleets  and  its  armies  thwartins  his  projects  on 
the  continent,  lest  England^  jealous  of  Uie  greatness  of 
Prance,  shouki  declare  itself  lor  Spain  the  moment  it  had 
recovered  ita  own  tranquillity.  This  is  a  stratagem  too 
ardtnary  with  great  ministers,  those  plagues  <m  the  earth, 
who,  with  their  state  reasons,  are  for  cutting  aa  many 
Ihroata  aa  Ood  pleases  among  every  other  nation.f 

A  fragment  of  the  aecret  history  of  this  jp-eat  minister 
may  be  gathered  from  that  of  some  of  his  conSdential 
agents.  One  exposes  an  invention  of  this  ministei^s  to 
shorten  hia  cabinet  labours,  and  to  have  at  hand  a  screen, 
when  that  useful  contrivance  waa  requisite  ;  the  other, 
the  terriBc  effects  of  an  agent  setting  up  to  be  a  itolitician  on 
hM  own  account,  against  that  of  his  master's. 

Richelieu's  confessor  was  one  Father  Joseph ;  but  thia 
man  was  designed  to  be  employed  rather  in  state  affairs, 
than  in  those  which  concerned  hia  conscience.  This 
aunister,  who  was  never  a  penitent,  couM  have  none.  Fa- 
ther Joseph  had  a  turn  for  political  negociation,  otherwise 
he  had  not  been  the  cardinal's  eonfessor ;  but  this  turn  was 
of  that  sort,  said  the  Nuncio  Spada,  which  was  adapted  to 

•  Clarendon  details  the  political  coquetries  of  Monsieur  La 
Fertft ;  his '  notable  familiarity  with  those  who  governed  most 
In  the  two  houses  ;*  11,  9S. 

t  Hume  seems  to  hare  discovered  in  Eatrades'  Memoirs,  the 
real  occasion  of  Richelieu's  conduct.  In  1699,  the  French  and 
Dutch  proposed  dWidins  the  low-country  provinces  ;  England 
was  to  sund  neuter.  Charlea  replied  to  D'Sotrades,  that  his 
army  and  fleet  sliould  instantly  sail  to  prevent  them  projected 
conquests.  Prom  that  moment  the  intolerant  ambition  ofRlche- 
fieu  swelled  the  venom  of  his  heart,  and  he  eagerly  seized  on 
the  first  opportunity  of  supplying  the  Covenanters  in  Scotland 
with  arms  and  money.  Home  observes,  that  Charles  here 
expressed  his  mind  with  an  imprudent  candour ;  but  it  proves 
he  had  acquired  a  just  idea  of  national  interest.  VI,  837.  See 
on  (his  a  very  curious  passage  in  the  Catholic  Dodd's  Church 
History,  in,  28.  He  apologises  for  his  cardinal  by  aAsenlng 
that  the  aame  line  of  policy  was  pursued  here  in  England  '  by 
Charlea  I  himself,  who  sent  fleets  and  armies  to  assist  the  Hu- 

S^nota,  or  French  rebels,  as  he  calls  tbcm  ;  and  that  this  was 
e  constant  practice  of  Queen  Elizabeth^s  ministry,  to  foment 
diffsrences  in  several  neighbouring  kingdoms,  and  support 
their  rebellknis  subjects,  as  the  forces  she  employed  for  that 
porpoae  both  in  France,  Flandera,  and  Scotland,  are  an  unde. 
niable  proof.'  The  recrlmlnattons  of  politicians  are  the  con- 
•ftfalooa  of  great  ainners. 


follow  up  to  the  utmoat  the  viewa  and  notions  of  the  minif> 
ter,  rather  than  to  draw  the  cardinal  to  hia,  or  to  induoa 
him  to  change  a  tittle  of  hia  deaigns.  The  truth  is,  that 
Father  Joaeph  preferred  going  about  in  hia  chariot  on 
miniatorial  miaaiona,  rather  than  walking  aolitary  to  hia 
convent,  after  liatoning  to  the  ""'"^■"'"g  oonfeasiooa  cl  Car- 
dinal Richelieu.  He  made  himaelf  ao  mtimately  acquaint* 
ed  with  the  plana  and  will  of  thia  great  miniater,'  that  he 
couki  venture,  at  a  pinch,  to  act  without  ordera  ,*  and 
foreign  affaire  were  particularlv  cooaigncd  to  hia  manago- 
ment.  Grotiua,  when  Swediah  amhaiaador,  knew  them 
both.  Father  Joaeph,  he  tolls  ua^  waa  employed  by  Car* 
dinal  Richelieu  to  op«n  negociationa,  and  put  them  in  a 
way  to  succeed  to  hia  miacL  and  then  the  cardinal  wooMl 
step  in,  and  undertake  the  aniahing  himaelf.  Joaeph  took 
buaineaa  in  liand  when  they  wer^  green,  and,  after  npeoing 
them,  he  handed  them  over  to  the  cardinal.  In  a  ccmfer" 
ence  which  Grotius,  held  with  the  parties,  Joaeph  began 
the  treaty,  and  bore  the  brunt  of  the  firat  contoat.  After  a 
warm  debate. the  cardinal  interpoaed  aa  arbitrator:  *A 
middle  way  will  reconcile  you,'  aaid  the  miniater,  *  and  aa 
you  and  Joaeph  can  never  agree,  I  now  make  you  frienda.'* 

That  thia  was  Richelieirs  practice,  appears  from  ano> 
ther  aimilar  peraonage  mentioned  by  Grotiua,  but  one  mora 
careleaa  and  less  cunning.  When  the  French  amhassir 
dor,  Leon  Bruiart,  assisted  by  Joaeph,  concluded  at  Rati** 
bon  a  treaty  with  Uie  Emperor's  arobaaaador,  on  its  arrival 
the  cardinal  unexpectedly  diaapproved  of  it,  declaring  that 
the  ambaasador  had  exceeded  oia  instructions.  But  Bm* 
lart,  who  was  an  old  statesman,  and  Juaeph,  to  whom  the 
cardinal  confided  his  moat  secret  views,  it  was  not  sup- 
posed could  have  committed  such  a  gross  error ;  and  it  waa 
rather  believed  that  the  cardinal  changed  his  opiniona  with 
the  state  of  affairs,  wishing  for  peace  or  war  aa  they  auited 
the  French  interests,  or  aa  he  conceived  they  tended  to 
render  his  adminiatration  necessary  to  the  crown.^  Whan 
Bruiart,  on  his  return  from  his  embassy,  ibund  this  ouicry 
raised  affainat  him,  and  not  a  murmur  againat  Joseph,  be 
explained  the  mystery ;  the  cardinal  had  raiaed  this  da^ 
mour  against  him  merely  to  cover  the  instructions  which 
he  had  himself  given,  and  which  Bruiart  was  convinced  he 
had  received,  through  hia  organ  Father  Joaeph :  a  maoy 
said  he,  who  has  nothing  of  the  Capuchin  but  the  frock, 
and  nothing  of  the  Christian  but  the  name :  a  mind  ao 
practised  in  artificea,  that  he  could  do  nothing  without  de- 
ceptifKi ;  and  during  the  whole  of  the  Ratisbon  negotia- 
tion, Bruiart  discovered  that  Joseph  would  never  coamu»> 
nicate  to  him  any  business  till  the  whole  waa  finally  ar* 
ranged  :  the  sole  object  of  his  pursuits  vraa  to  find  means 
to  gratify  the  cardinal.  Such  free  sentiments  nearly  coat 
Bruiart  hia  head;  for  once  in  (juitting  the  cardmal  in 
warmth,  the  minister,  following  him  to  the  door,  and  paa^ 
ing  hia  hand  over  the  otheHa  neck,  observed  that,  *  Bruiart 
was  a  fine  man,  and  it  would  be  a  pity  to  divide  the  head 
from  the  body.' 

One  more  anecdote  of  this  good  Father  Joseph,  the  fa- 
vourite inatrument  of  the  moat  important  and  covert  de« 
aigna  of  thia  minister,  has  been  preserved  in  the  Memoru 
FUcondiU  of  Vittorio  Siri,|  an  Italian  Abb€,  the  Proo^ 
pius  of  France^  but  afterwarda  penaioned  by  Maxarma. 
Richelieu  had  m  vain  tried  to  gam  over  Colonel  OmanO| 
a  man  of  talenta,  the  governor  of  Monsieur,  the  only  bro- 
ther of  Louis  XIII ;  not  accuatomed  to  have  his  offer* 
refused,  he  resolved  to  ruin  him.  Joaeph  was  now  em- 
ployed to  contract  a  particular  friendship  with  Oroano,  and 
to  suggest  to  him,  that  it  waa  full  time  that  hia  pupil  should 
be  admitted  into  the  council,  to  acquire  aome  political 
knowledge.  The  advancement  of  (Avano'a  roval  pupil 
waa  his  own ;  and  as  the  king  had  no  chikhren,  the  crown 
might  deacend  to  Monaieur.  Ornano  therefore  took  tha 
first  opportunity  to  open  himaelf  to  the  kin^.oo  the  propri- 
ety of  mitiating  hia  brother  into  affmra,  either  in  oouncil, 
or  by  a  commamd  of  the  army.  This  the  king,  aa  usuaL 
immediately  communicated  to  the  Cardinal,  who  waa  ww 
prepared  to  give  the  request  the  most  odious  turn,  and  to 
alarm  hb  majesty  with  the  character  of  Omano,  who,  ha 
said  waa  inapiring  the  young  prince  with  ambitious  thoughtS| 
that  the  next  atep  would  be  an  attempt  to  share  the  <aown 

*  Orotil  Epistola,  875  and  flSO.  ta.  Ama  1087.  A  voluma 
which  containa  2500  lettars  of  this  great  man. 

t  La  Vk>  du  Cardinal  Due  de  Richelieu,  anonymous,  but 
written  by  Jean  le  Clerc,  vol.  I,  507.  An  Impartial  but  heavy 
life  of  a  great  niinUter,  of  whom,  between  the  panegyrica  of 
hts  flatterers,  and  the  satires  of  his  enemies,  it  was  difficult  to 
discover  a  Just  medium 

\  Men.  Rec.  vol  VI,  131. 
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itself  with  his  niAJetty.  The  cardinal  foresaw  how  much 
Monsieur  would  be  oo*eiided  bj  the  refusal,  and  would  not 
fail  to  betray  his  impatience,  and  inflame  the  jealousy  of 
the  king,  z  et  Richelieu  bore  still  an  open  face  and  friend- 
ly voice  for  Omano,  whom  he  was  every  day  undermining 
in  the  king's  favour,  till  all  terminated  in  a  pretended  coo- 
tpiracy,  and  Omano  perished  in  the  Bastile,  of  a  fever,  at 
least  caught  there.  So  much  for  the  frienbhip  of  Father 
Joseph  1  And  by  such  men  and  such  means,  the  astute 
minister  secretly  threw  a  seed  of  perpetual  hatred  between 
the  royal  brothers,  producing  conspiracies,  often  closing 
in  blood,  which  only  his  own  haughty  tyranny  had  pro- 


Father  Joaeph  died  regretted  by  Richelieu ;  he  was  an 
ingenious  sort  of  a  ereolipis,  and  kept  his  carriage  to  bis 
last  day,  but  his  name  is  only  preserved  in  secret  histories. 
The  fate  of  Father  Caussin,  the  author  of  the  *  Coors 
Sainte,'  a  popular  book  among  the  Catholics  for  its  curious 
relifftous  stories,  and  whose  name  is  better  known  than 
Fainer  Joseph's,  shows  how  this  minister  could  rid  himself 
of  father-confessors  who  persisted,  according  to  their  own 
nodaoMf  to  be  honest  men  in  spite  of  the  nunister.  This 
piece  of  secret  history  is  drawn  from  a  manuscript  narr^ 
live  which  Caussin  left  addressed  to  the  general  of  the 
Jesoits.* 

*-  Richelieu  diose  Father  Caussin  for  the  king's  confessor, 
and  he  had  scarcely  entered  his  office,  when  the  cardinal 
informed  him  of  the  king's  romantic  friendship  for  Made- 
moiselle La  Fayette,  olwhom  the  cardinal  was  extremely 
jealous.  Desirous  of  getting  rid  altogether  of  this  sort  of 
tender  connexion,  he  ninteo  to  the  new  confessor  that, 
however  innocent  it  might  be,  it  was  attended  with  perpe- 
tual dan^r,  which  the  lady  herself  acknowledged,  and, 
*  warm  with  all  the  motions  of  grace,'  had  declared  her 
intention  to  turn  *  Relifieuse ;'  and  that  Caussin  ought  to 
dispose  the  king's  mind  to  see  the  wisdom  of  the  resolu- 
tion. It  happened,  however,  that  Caussin  considered  that 
this  lady,  wliose  zeal  for  the  happiness  of  the  people  was 
well  known,  might  prove  more  serviceable  at  court  than  in 
a  cimster,  so  that  the  good  father  was  very  inactive  in 
the  business,  and  the  minister  began  to  suspect  thsi  he  had 
in  hand  an  instrument  not  at  all  fitted  to  it  as  Father  Jo- 
seph. 

*  The  motions  of  grace'  were  however,  xoore  active  than 
the  confossor,  and  madenioiselie  retired  to  a  monastery. 
Richelieu  learned  that  the  king  had  paid  her  a  visit  of  three 
hours,  and  he  accused  Caussin  of  encouraging  these  se- 
cret interviews.  This  was  not  denied,  but  it  was  adroitly 
insinuated,  that  it  was  prudent  not  abruptly  to  oppose  the 
violence  of  the  king's  passion,  which  seemed  reasonable 
to  the  minister.  The  king  continued  these  visits,  and  the 
lady,  in  concert  with  Caussin,  impressed  on  the  king  the 
most  unfavourable  sentiments  of  tiie  minister,  the  tyranny 
exercised  over  the  exiled  queen-roother,  and  thn  pnnces  of 
the  blood ;!  the  grinding  taxes  he  levied  on  the  people,  his 
projects  of  alliance  with  the  Turk  against  the  Christian 
sovereigns,  lie.  His  msjesty  sighed  ;  he  asked  Caussin 
if  he  could  name  any  one  capable  of  occopyine  the  minis- 
ter's place  ?  Our  simple  pohtician  had  not  taken  such  a 
consideration  in  his  mind.  The  king  asked  Caussin 
whether  he  would  meet  Richelieu  face  to  face  ?  The  Jesuit 
was  again  embarrassed,  but  summoned  up  the  resolution 
with  equal  courage  and  simplicity. 

Caussin  went  for  the  purpose  :  he  found  the  king  closet- 
ed with  the  minister ;  the  conference  was  long,  from  which 
Caussin  arsued  ill.  He  himself  tells  us,  that  weary  of 
waiting  in  ute  ante-chamber,  he  contrived  to  be  admitted 
into  the  presence  of  the  king,  when  he  performed  his  pro- 
mise. But  the  case  was  ahered !  Caussin  had  lost  his 
cause  before  he  pleaded  it,  and  Richelieu  had  completely 
justified  himself  to  the  kini;.  The  good  father  was  told 
that  the  king  would  not  perform  his  devotions  that  day,  and 
that  he  might  return  to  Paris.    The  next  morning  the 

•  It  Is  quoted  In  the  *  Remarques  Critiques  sur  le  Diction- 
nalre  de  Barle,'  Parts  1748.  This  snonjmous  folio  volume 
was  wrincn  by  Le  Sieur  Joly,  a  canon  of  Dijon,  and  is  full  of 
curious  researcher,  and  many  authentic  discoveries.  The 
writer  Is  no  philosopher,  but  he  corrects  and  adds  to  the  know- 
ledg«  of  Bayle.  Here  I  found  someorisrtnal  anecdotes  of  Hobby, 
from  MS.  sources,  during  that  philosopher's  rcsideDce  at 
Paris,  which  I  have  given  in  •  Quarrels  oi  Authors.* 

t  Montresor,  auached  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  has  led  tis 
some  very  curious  mecioirs,  in  two  small  volumes ;  the  second 
M«aerring  many  historical  documents  of  that  active  period. 
This  spirited  writer  has  not  hesitated  to  detail  his  projects  for 
the  aasasainnilon  of  the  tyrannical  minister. 


whole  affair  waa  cleared  up.  An  order  firoin  court  prcln- 
bited  this  voluble  Jesuit  eitner  from  speaking  or  writing  to 
any  person ;  and  fonher  drove  him  away  in  an  indemeol 
winter,  sick  in  body  and  at  heart,  till  he  found  hims^  aa 
exile  on  the  barren  rocks  of  duimper  in  Britany,  wfacra 
among  the  savage  inhabitants,  he  was  continually  menaced 
by  a  prison  or  a  gallows,  which  the  terrific  minister  lost  as 

3»portimity  to  place  before  his  imagination ;  and  occasf 
ly  despatched  a  Paris  Gazette,  which  distilled  the  vei 
of  Richelieu's  heart,  and  which,  like  the  eagle  of  Froi 
theus,  could  gnaw  at  the  heart  of  the  insulated  politiciui 
chained  to  his  rock."^ 

Such  were  the  contrasted  fates  of  Father  Joseph  and 
Father  Caussin !  the  one  the  ingenious  eraotere,  the  other 
the  simple  <^positionist,  of  this  great  minister. 

TBS  MimSTEB, — DUSK  OF  BUCXIVeBAlf,  I.OU>  ABIO* 
BAL,  LOJIO  OKJTK&AI.,  &C  &C.  JtC 

*  Had  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  been  blessed  with  a 
faithful  friend,  qualified  with  wisdom  and  integrity,  th« 
duke  wonki  have  committed  as  few  fauhs,  and  done  as 
transcendant  worthy  actions,  as  any  man  in  that  age  in 
Europe.'  Such  waa  the  opinion  of  Lord  Clarendon  m 
the  prime  of  life,  when  yet  untouched  by  party  feeling,  ha 
had  no  came  to  plead,  and  no  quarrel  with  truth.f 

The  portrait  en*  Buckingham  by  Hume  seems  to  me  a 
character  dove-tailed  into  a  system,  adjusted  to  his  plan  of 
lightening  the  errors  of  Charles  I,  by  participating  thea 
among  others.  This  character  ctHxreals  the  more  faroor- 
able  parts  of  no  ordinary  man :  the  spirit  which  was  fitted 
to  lead  others  by  its  own  invincibility,  and  some  qoahties 
he  possessed  of  a  better  natore.  All  the  fascination  of  his 
character  is  lost  in  the  general  shade  cast  over  it  by  the 
niggardly  commendation,  that  *  he  possessed  some  acoon- 
plisbments  of  a  courtier.'  Some,  indeed,  and  the  naoat 
pleasing  ;  but  not  all  truly,  for  dissimulation  and  hypocrisy 
were  arts  unpractised  by  this  courtier.  *  His  sweet  and 
attractive  manner,  so  favoured  by  the  graces,'  has  been 
described  by  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  who  knew  him  well; 
while  Clarendon,  another  living  witness,  fells  us,  that 
'  He  was  the  most  rarely  accomplished  the  coort  had  ever 
beheld ;  while  some  that  found  inconvenience  in  his  near* 
ness,  intending  by  some  affront  to  discountenance  ban, 
perceived  he  had  masked  under  this  gentleness  a  terribla 
courage,  as  could  safely  protect  all  his  sweetnesses.' 

The  very  errors  and  infirmities  of  Buckingham  seem  lo 
have  started  from  qualities  of  a  generous  nature ;  too  A^ 
voted  a  friend,  and  too  undisguised  an  enemy,  carrying  hia 
loves  and  his  hatreds  on  his  open  forehead  ^  too  careless 
of  calumny, §  and  too  fearless  of  danger;  he  vraa,  in  a 


*  In  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  page  198,  »  a 
view  of  the  character  ofthis  extraordinary  man  :  those 
doicfi  are  or  a  lighter  and  satirical  nature ;  ihey  touch  on  *  tha 
follies ofthe  wise.' 

t  In  'The  Disparity*  to  accompany  'The  Parallel.*  of  Sir 
Henrv  Wotton  ;  two  exquisite  cabinet-pictures,  preMrvMl  in 
the  Reliquh?  Woiionianes ;  and  at  least  equal  to  the 

*  Parallels'  of  Plutarch. 

I  The  singular  openness  ofhis  character  was  not  sti 

like.  He  was  one  of  those  whose  ungovernable  sincerity  *  can- 
not put  all  their  passions  in  their  pockets.'  He  told  the  Count- 
Duke  Olirarez,  on  quitting  Spain,  that  *  he  would  always  ce- 
ment the  fnrndship  between  the  two  nstions,  but  with  regard 
to  you,  sir,  in  pamcular,  you  roust  not  consider  me  ss  year 
friend,  but  must  ever  expect  from  me  all  possible  enmky  and 
op{x>8iiion.*    The  cardinal  was  willing  enough,  says  Home, 

*  to  accept  what  was  proffered,  and  on  these  terms  the  favour- 
hes  parted.'  Buckingham,  desirous  of  acc<Mnmodatinf  tha 
parties  in  the  nation,  once  tried  at  the  favour  of  the  puntanle 
party,  whose  head  was  Dr  Pretton,  mascer  of  Emanuel  Col 
lege.  The  duke  was  his  generous  panon,  and  Dr  Preston, 
bis  most  servile  adulator.  The  most  zealous  puritans  wers 
oflfruded  at  this  intimacy  ;  and  Dr  Preston,  in  a  leuer  to  sons 
of  his  party,  observed,  that  it  was  true  that  the  duke  was  a 
vile  and  profligate  fiMIow,  hut  that  Utere  was  no  other  way  to 
come  at  him  btit  by  the  lowest  flauery ;  that  It  was  nccessaiy 
for  the  glory  of  God  that  such  instruments  ebovM  be  made  uss 
of;  and  more  in  this  strain.  Some  officious  hand  conveyed 
this  letter  to  the  duke,  who,  when  Dr  Preston  came  one  mom> 
ing,  as  usual,  asked  htm  whether  he  had  ever  disobliged  him, 
that  he  should  describe  him  to  his  party  in  siKh  black  charac- 
ters. The  doctor,  amazed,  denied  the  fad  ;  on  which  the  duka 
instantly  produced  the  letter,  then  turned  from  him,  never  ta 
see  him  more.  It  Is  said  that  from  this  moment  be  abaiMlmeil 
the  puritan  party,  and  attached  himself  to  Laud.  This  story 
was  told  by  Thomas  Baker  to  W.  Wouon,  as  coming  from  one 
well  versed  in  the  a*  cret  history  of  that  lime.  Lansdowne 
MSS,  872,  fo.  89. 

(  A  well.known  tract  against  t  .  [  uke  of  Buck  itghaT    b' 
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word,  m.  man  of  aensation,  acting  from  impulse ;  scorning, 
•  indeed,  prudential  views,  but  capable  at  all  times  of  em« 
bracing  grand  and  original  ones ;  compared  by  the  jealousy 
of  facuon  to  the  Spenser  of  Edward  II  and  even  the  Se- 
Janua  of  Tiberius ;  he  was  no  enemy  to  the  people ;  ofken 
■erioas  in  the  best  designs,  but  volatile  in  the  midst ;  his 
great  error  sprang  from  a  sanguine  spirit.  *  He  was  ever,* 
■ays  Wotton,  *  greedy  of  honour  and  hot  upon  the  public 
«nds,  but  too  confident  in  the  prosperity  of  beginnings.* 
If  Buckingham  was  a  hero,  and  yet  neither  general  nor 
admiral;  a  minister,  and  yet  no  statesman;  if  often  the 
creature  of  popular  admiration,  he  was  at  length  hated  by 
the  people ;  if  long  envied  by  his  equals,  and  betrayed  by 
his  own  creatures,'^  *  delighting  too  much  in  the  press  and 
affluence  of  dependents  and  suitors,  who  are  always  burrs 
and  sometimes  the  briars  of  favourites,'  as  Wotton  well 
describes  them;  if  one  of  his  great  crimes  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people  was,  that  *  his  enterprises  succeeded  not  ac- 
cording to  their  impossible  expectation ;'  and  that  it  was 
a  still  greater,  that  Buckingham  had  been  the  permanent 
favourite  of  two  monarchs,  who  had  spoilt  their  child  of 
ItMluoe ;  then  may  the  future  inquirer  find  something  of  bis 
diaracter  which  remains  to  be  opened ;  to  instruct  alike 
the  sovereign  and  the  people,  and  '  be  worthy  to  be  regis- 
tered among  the  great  examples  of  time  and  fortune.* 

Contrast  the  fate  of  Buckingham  with  that  of  his  great 
rival,  Richelieu.  The  one  winning  popularity  and  losing 
it ;  once  in  the  Commons  saluted  as  *  their  redeemer,*  till, 
at  length,  they  resolved  that  *  Buckingham  was  the  cause 
o(  all  the  evils  and  dangers  to  the  king  and  kingdom.* 
Magnificent,  open,  and  merciful ;  so  forbearing,  even  in 
bis  acta  of  gentle  oppression,  that  they  were  easily  evaded ; 
and  riots  and  libels  were  infecting  tne  country,  till,  in  the 
popular  clamour,  ^ckingham  was  made  a  political  mon- 
■ter,  and  the  dagger  was  planted  in  the  heart  of  the  incau- 
ttoos  minister.  The  other  statesman,  unrelenting  in  his 
power,  and  grinding  in  his  oppression,  unbleat  with  one 
orotber-feeling,  had  his  dungeons  filled  and  his  scaffolds 
raised,  and  died  in  safety  and  glory— a  cautious  tyrant ! 

There  exists  a  manuscript  memoir  of  Sir  Balthazar 
Gerbier,  who  was  one  of  those  ingenious  men  whom 
Buckingham  delighted  to  assemble  about  him ;  for  this 
was  one  of  his  characteristics,  that  although  the  duke  him- 
self was  not  learned,  yet  he  never  wanted  for  knowledge ; 
too  early  in  life  a  practical  man,  he  had  not  the  leisure  to 
become  a  contemplative  one ;  he  supplied  this  deficiency 
by  perpetually  '  sifting  and  questioning  well'  the  most  emi- 

Dr  George  Egliaham,  pbjraician  to  James  I,  entitled  *  The 
Forerunner  of  Revenge,*  may  be  found  in  many  of  our  coIlec« 
tiond.  Oerbier,  in  hia  manuscript  memoirs,  eivea  a  curious 
account  orthia  political  libeller,  tne  model  of  :nat  class  of  des- 
perate scribblers.  *  The  falseness  of  his  libels,'  saya  Oerbier, 
*  be  hath  since  acknowledged,  though  too  late.  Durinflr  my 
residency  at  Bruxellcs,  this  Eglisham  desired  Sir  William 
Cbaloner,  who  then  was  at  Lief^e,  to  bear  a  letter  to  roe,  which 
is  still  extant :  he  proposed,  if  the  king  would  pardon  and  re> 
reive  him  into  favour  again,  with  some  competent  subsiatence, 
that  he  would  recant  all  that  he  had  said  or  written,  to  the  dia- 
advantage  of  any  in  the  court  of  England,  confessing  that  he 
had  been  ursed  thereunto  by  some  combuatioua  spirits,  that 
for  their  malicious  designs  had  act  him  on  work.'  Bucking- 
ham  would  never  notice  these  and  similar  libels.  Eglisham  flew 
to  Holland  afler  he  bad  deposited  his  political  venom  in  his  na- 
tive country,  and  found  a  fkie  whjch  every  villanous  faciionist 
who  offers  to  recant  for  '  a  competent  aubsistence'  does  not  al- 
ways ;  he  was  (bund  dead,  assassinated  in  his  walkx  by  a 
companion.  Tet  this  political  lilicl,  with  moKy  like  it,  are 
RilT  authorities.  '  George,  Duke  of  Buckingham, >  says  Oldys, 
'  will  not  speedily  outstrip  Dr  Eglisham^s  Fore-runner  of  Re- 
venue.* 

*  The  misery  of  prime  ministers  and  favourites  ia  a  portion 
nf  their  fate,  which  has  not  alwaya  been  noticed  by  their  bio- 
graphers ;  one  must  be  conversant  with  secret  history,  to  dis- 
cover the  thorn  in  their  pillow.  Who  could  have  imagined 
that  Buckingham,  ]XM«ie88inj;  the  enUre  affections  of  his  sove- 
reign, during  his  absence  had  reason  to  fear  being  supplanted .' 
When  his  confidential  secretary,  Dr  Maaon,  slept  in  the  same 
chamber  with  the  duke,  he  would  give  way  at  night  U>  those 
suppressed  passions  which  his  unaltered  countenance  con- 
cealed by  day.  In  the  absence  of  all  other  ears  and  eyea.  he 
would  break  out  into  the  most  querelous  and  impassioned  lan- 
guage, declaring,  that  *  never  his  despatches  to  divers  princes, 
nor  Uie  great  business  of  a  fleet,  of  an  army,  of  a  siege,  of  a 
treaty,  of  war  and  peace  both  on  Joot  tneeiher,  and  all  of  them 
in  his  head  at  a  time,  did  not  so  much  break  his  repose,  as  the 
ktca  that  some  at  home  under  his  majesty,  of  whom  he  had 
well-deserved,  were  now  content  to  forcet  him.^  So  short- 
lived Is  the  gratitude  observed  to  an  absent  favourite,  who  is 
likely  to  fall  by  the  creatures  his  own  hands  hare  made. 


nent  for  their  experience  and  knowledge ;  and  Lord  Bacoo, 
and  the  Lord  xCeeper  Williams,  as  well  as  such  as  Oer- 
bier, were  admitted  into  this  sort  of  intimacy.  We  have 
a  curious  letter  by  Lord  Bacon,  of  advice  to  our  minister, 
written  at  bis  own  request ;  and  I  have  seen  a  large  cor- 
respondence with  that  subtile  politician,  the  Lord  Keeper 
Williams,  who  afterwards  attempted  to  supplant  him,  to 
the  same  purpose.  Oerbier  was  the  painter  and  architect, 
and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  confidential  agents  oc 
Buckingham;  the  friend  of  Reubens  the  painter,  with  whom 
he  was  concerned  in  this  country  to  open  a  Spanish  neg<H 
tiation,  and  became  at  length  the  master  of  the  ceremonies 
to  Charles  II,  in  his  exile.  He  was  an  actor  in  many 
scenes.  Oerbier  says  of  himself,  that  *  he  was  a  minister 
who  had  the  honour  of  public  employment,  and  may 
therefore  incur  censure  for  declaring  some  passages  of 
state  more  overtly  than  becomes  such  an  one,  but  secrets 
are  secrets  but  for  a  time ;  others  may  be  wiser  for  them 
selves,  but  it  is  their  8ilen<^  which  makes  me  write.'* 

A  mystery  has  always  hung  over  that  piece  of  knight- 
errantry,  the  romantic  journey  to  Madrid,  where  the  pnmt* 
minister  and  the  heir-apparent,  in  disguise,  confided  their 
safety  in  the  hands ofour  national  enemies;  which  excited 
such  popular  clamour,  and  indeed  anxiety  for  the  prince 
and  tne  protestant  cause.  A  new  light  is  cast  over  this 
extraordinary  transaction,  by  a  secret  which  the  duke  im- 
parted to  Oerbier.  The  project  was  Buckingham's;  a 
bright  original  view,  but  taken  far  out  of  the  line  of  prece- 
dence, ft  was  one  of  those  bold  inventions  which  no  com- 
mon mind  could  have  conceived,  and  none  but  the  spirit  of 
Buckingham  could  have  carried  on  with  a  splendour  and 
mastery  over  the  persons  imd  events,  which  turned  out, 
however,  as  unfavourable  as  possible. 

The  restoration  of  the  imprudent  Palatine,  the  son-in- 
law  of  James  I,  to  the  Palatinate  which  that  prince  had 
lost  by  bis  own  indiscretion,  when  he  accepted  the  crown 
of  Bohemia,  although  warned  of  his  own  inc<Mnpeteneyi 
as  well  as  of  the  incapacity  of  those  princes  of  the  empire, 
who  might  have  assisted  him  against  the  power  of  Austria 
and  Spain,  seemed  however  to  a  great  part  of  our  nation 
necessary  to  the  stability  of  the  protestant  interests.— 
James  I,  was  most  bitterly  run  down  at  home  for  his  dvil 
pacific  measures,  but  the  trath  is,  by  Oerbier*s  account, 
that  James  could  not  depend  on  erne  single  ally,  who  had 
all  taken  fright,  although  some  of  the  Oermans  were  will- 
ing enough  to  be  subsidized  at  30,000/  a  month  fi-om  Eng- 
land ;  which  James  had  not  to  give,  and  which  ho  had 
been  a  fool  had  he  given ;  for  though  this  war  for  the  pro- 
testant interests  was  popular  in  England,  it  was  by  no 
means  general  among  toe  Oerman  princes :  the  Prince 
Elector  of  Treves,  and  another  prince,  treated  Oerbier 
coolly;  and  observed,  that*Ood  in  these  days  did  not 
send  prophets  more  to  the  prolestants  than  to  others,  to 
fight  against  nations,  and  to  second  pretences  which  public 
incendiaries  propose  to  princes,  to  engage  them  into  un- 
necessary wars  with  their  neighbours.*  France  would 
not  so  to  war,  and  much  less  the  Danes,  the  Swedes,  and 
the  Hollanders.  James  was  calumniated  for  his  timidity 
and  cowardice ;  yet,  says  Oerbier,  King  James  merited 
much  of  his  people,  though  ill  requited,  choosing  rather 
to  sufller  an  eclipse  of  his  personal  reputation,  than  to  bring 
into  such  hazard  the  reputation  and  force  of  his  kingdoms 
in  a  war  of  no  hopes. 

As  a  father  and  a  king,  from  private  and  from  public 
motives,  the  restoration  of  the  Palatinate  had  a  double  tia 
on  James,  and  it  was  always  the  earnest  object  of  his  ne- 
gotiations. But  Spain  sent  him  an  amusing  and  literary 
ambassador,  who  kept  him  in  play  year  after  year,  witn 
merry  tales  and  6on  mots.f  Those  negociations  had  lan- 
guished through  all  the  tedium  of  diplomacy ;  the  amusing 
promises  of  the  courtly  Oondomar  were  sure,  on  return  m 
the  courier^o  bring  sudden  difficulties  from  the  subtile 
Olivarez.     jBuckingham  meditated  by  a  single  blow  to 

*  Sloane  MSS,  4161. 

f  Gerbier  gives  a  carious  specimen  of  Gondoroar^e  pledsant 
sort  of  impudence.  When  James  cxprpssed  himself  with  great 
warmth  on  the  Spaniards  under  Spinoln,  taking  the  first  town 
in  the  Palatinate,  under  the  eyes  of  our  ambassador,  Oondo- 
mar, with  Corvantic  humour,' attempted  to  give  a  new  turn  to 
the  discussion  *,  for  he  wished  that  Spinola  had  taken  the  whole 
Palatinate  at  once,  fnr  *  then  the  generosity  of  my  master 
would  be  shown  in  all  its  lufttrc,  by  restoring  ft  all  again  to  the 
English  ambassador,  who  had  witnessed  the  whole  opera- 
tions.* James,  however,  at  this  moment  was  no  longer  pleased 
with  the  inexhaustible  humour  of  his  old  friend,  and  ect  nbout 
trying  what  could  be  done 
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■thke  at  the  true  wcret,  whether  the  Speaieh  court  ooold 
be  induced  to  hasteo  this  important  ohiect,  gained  orer  b^ 
the  proffered  allianoe  with  the  En|{iish  crown,  from  the 
lips  of  the  prince  himself.    The  whole  scene  daxxled  with 

Colitics,  duvalrr,  and  munificence ;  it  was  caoght  bjr  the 
igh  spirit  of  the  yoathral  prince,  whom  GlarMidon  tells 
us  *  loved  adventures  f  and  it  was  indeed  an  incident 
which  has  adorned  more  than  one  Spanish  romance.  The 
panic  which  seized  the  English,  fearful  of  the  personal 
safety  of  the  prince,  did  not  prevail  with  the  duke,  who 
toM  Uerbier  tJhuat  the  |Mrinoe  nm  no  hazard  from  the  Spap> 
niard,  who  well  knew  that  while  his  sbter,  the  furtive 
Queen  of  Bohemia,  with  a  numerous  issue,  was  residing 
in  Holland,  the  protestant  suocessioQ  to  our  crown  was 
perfectly  secured ;  and  it  was  with  this  conviction,  saya 
Gerbier,  that  when  the  Count  Duke  Ofivarex  had  been 

Sersuaded  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  meditating  a 
ight  from  Spain,  that  Buckingham  with  hn  accustomed 
spirit  told  him,  that  *  if  love  had  made  the  prince  steal  out 
of  his  own  country,  vet  fear  would  never  make  him  run  out 
of  Spain,  and  that  ne  shoukl  depart  with  an  equipage  as 
fitted  a  Prince  of  Wales.*  This  was  no  empty  vaunt. 
An  English  fleet  was  then  wailing  in  a  Spanish  port,  and 
the  Spanidi  court  inviting  ourprince  to  the  grana  Escuri- 
aly  attended  the  departure  of  Cbaries,  as  Hume  ez|»esses 
it  with  *  elaborate  pomp.' 

This  atlempt  or  Buckingham,  of  which  the  origin  has 
been  so  often  mquired  mto,  and  so  oppontely  viewed,  en- 
tirely failed  with  the  Spanmrd.  The  cathouc  league  oat- 
weighed  the  protestant.  At  first  the  Spanish  court  bad 
been  as  much  taken  by  surprise  as  the  rest  of  the  world ; 
all  parties  seemed  at  their  first  interview  highly  gratified. 
*  We  mav  rule  the  world  together,'  said  the  Spanish  to 
the  English  minister.  They  were,  however,  not  made  by 
nature,  or  state  interests,  to  agree  at  a  second  interview. 
The  Lord  Keeper  Williams,  a  wily  courtier  and  subtile 
politidan,  who,  in  the  absence  of  bis  patron,  Buckingham, 
evidently  supplanted  him  in  the  favour  of  his  roval  master, 
when  asked  by  James,  *  Whether  he  thought  this  knight- 
errant  pilgrimage  would  be  Kkehr  to  win  the  Spanish  lady ; 
answovd  with  roach  political  foresight,  and  saw  the  dim- 
ouity :  '  If  my  lord  marqius  will  give  nonour  to  the  Count 
Duke  Oiivarez,  and  remember  be  u  the  favourite  of  Spain ; 
or,  if  Olivarex  will  show  honourable  civility  to  my  lord 
narquis,  remen^ring  be  b  the  favourite  of  England,  the 
wooing  may  be  proqwrous ;  but  if  my  lord  marquis  should 
forget  where  he  is,  and  not  stoop  to  Oiivarez;  or  if  Oliva- 
rex, forgetting  what  gocat  be  batn  received  with  the  prince, 
bear  himself  like  a  Castilian  grandee  to  my  lord  marquis, 
the  provocation  may  cross  your  majesty's  good  intentions.'* 
What  Oiivarez  once  let  out,  'though  somewhat  in  hot 
Mood,  that  in  the  councils  of  the  king  the  English  match 
had  never  been  taken  into  consideration,  but  from  tho  time 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  arrival  at  Madrid,'  might  have 
been  true  enough.  The  seven  years  which  had  passed  in 
apparent  negotiation  resembleo  the  scene  of  a  Jflata  mor^ 
gima;  an  earth  painted  in  the  aii^— raised  by  the  delusive 
arts  of  Gondomar  and  Oiivarez.  As  they  never  designed 
to  realise  it,  it  would  of  course  never  have  been  brought 
into  the  ooondls  of  his  Spanish  maiestr.  Buckingham 
discovered,  as  he  tc4d  Gerbier,  that  tne  Infanta  by  the  will 
of  her  father,  Philip  III,  was  designed  for  the  emperor's 
■on ;  the  catholic  for  the  catholic,  to  cement  the  venerable 
system.  When  Buckingham  and  Charies  had  now  ascer- 
tained that  the  Spanish  cabinet  could  not  adopt  English 
and  protestant  interests,  and  Oiivarez  had  convinced  him- 
self tnat  Cbaries  would  never  be  a  catholic,  all  was  broken 
up;  and  thus  a  treaty  of  marriage,  which  had  been  slowly 
reared,  during  a  penod  of  seven  ^ears,  when  the  flower 
seemed  to  take,  only  contained  wuhin  itself  the  seeds  of 

war.f 

Oiivarez  and  Richeliea  were  thorough-paced  statesmen, 
in  every  respect  the  opposites  of  the  eiennt,  the  spirited, 
and  the  open  Buckingbam.  The  EngtishTavoorite  coecked 

*  Hscket's  lif^  of  Lord  Keeper  Williams,  p.  115,  pt  I,  fo. 

i  The  narrstiTe  furnished  by  Bttckin?ham,  and  Touched  by 
the  prince  to  the  psriiament,  ngnea  in  the  main  with  what  the 
duke  told  Gcibier.  It  ia  curious  to  observe  how  the  narrative 
seems  lo  have  perplexed  Hume,  who^  from  some  preconceived 
system,  condemns  Buckingham,  *  for  the  *  falsity  of  this  long 
nanative,  as  calculsted  entirely  to  mislead  the  i»arliamenL' 
Re  has,  however,  hi  the  note  [T]  nf  this  very  volume,  suffi- 
denily  madced  the  difficulties  which  hung  about  the  opinion 
he  has  given  io  the  text.  The  curious  may  find  the  narrative 
la  Franklsnd's  Annals,  p.  89,  and  in  Riishworth^s  Hist  ColL 
1, 119.    It  has  many  enunauung  oaiticulais. 


the  hanght^  Castilian,  the  &Toarit«of  Stoain,  and  the  m 
than  king-like  cardinal,  the  favonnta  of  Franos,  with  iha 
val  spirit  of  his  Island,  proud  of  her  cqaahty  with  thsa 
tinent. 

There  is  a  story  that  the  war  between  EnglBBd  a 
France  was  occaaioBed  hj  the  peraoDal  disiespett  d 
by  the  Cardinal  Duke  Richeliea  to  the  English  daks,  m 
the  affronting  mode  of  addressing  his  letters.  Gerbier  say« 
the  worM  are  in  a  rkhcokNW  mistake  about  this  dn 
stance.  The  fact  of  the  lettera  is  true,  since  Gerbier 
himself  the  secretary  on  this  occasion.  It 
however  differently  than  is  known.  Richehea,  at  least  aa 
hanghtj  as  Budcingham,  addressed  a  letter,  in  a  momeaft 
of  ci^nce,  in  which  the  word  Moosiear  was  fevd  with  tbo 
first  line,  avoidmc  the  usual  space  of  hoooor,  to  mark  Ua 
dinvspect.  Bu<£iagham  instantly  turned  on  the  liiiliaal 
his  own  inventioa.  Gerlner,  who  had  writieii  the  l«Ctsr« 
was  also  its  bearer.  The  cardinal  started  at  ihefirrt  aighCt 
never  having  been  addressed  with  sochftmiliarity,  and  was 
silent.  On  the  following  day,  however,  tlie  canhaal  r»* 
cieved  Gerbier  civilly,  uid,  with  many  riietorical  i 
sions  respecting  the  duke,  *  I  know,'  nid  he,  *  the 
and  greatness  of  a  high  admiral  ofEn^tand ;  the  t 
of  his  great  ships  make  way,  and  prescribe  law  more 
biy  thui  the  eonons  of  the  diurdi,  of  which  I  am  a  ms^ 
her.  I  acknowledge  the  power  ol  the  fovoaritcs  of  great 
kings,  and  I  am  content  to  be  a  minister  of  stale,  and  tha 
duke's  humble  servant.'  This  was  an  apology  made  willi 
all  the  poUUtae  of  a  Gaol,  and  by  a  great  suti 
had  recovered  his  senses. 

If  ever  minister  of  state  was  threatened  by  the 
tics  ot  a  fatal  termination  to  his  life,  it  was  Bud 
but  his  own  fearlessness  disdained  to  interpret  thenk. 
following  drcumstanees,  ooUeeted  from  roannscript  lettets  of 
the  times,  are  of  this  nature.  Afier  the  sodden  and  a»> 
hapnjr  dissolution  of  the  pariiament,  popular  Inrar  sinwiaJ 
.tsetf  in  all  shapes ;  and  those  who  did  not  join  iaihepopi^ 
Mar  terror  showed  itself  in  all  shapes ;  and  those  who  fid 
not  join  in  the  popular  cry  were  branded  with  the 
nickname  off^  <iudUms. 

A  short  time  before  the  assasnna6aa  of 
when  the  king,  after  an  obstinate  resirtance,  had 
his  assent  to  the  *  Petitioa  of  Right,'  the  hoosss  t 
their  satisfiiction,  perhapa  their  triumph,  by  theb 
acclamation.  They  were  propagated  by  the  b 
the  outside,  from  one  to  the  other  till  th^  reached  the  city  : 
some  confused  account  arrived  beibro  theoceasica  of  tbM 
rejoicings  was  generally  known :  suddenly  the  bdls  began 
to  ring,  bonfiraa  were  kindled,  and  in  an  instant  all  was  n 
scene  of  public  rejoicing.  But  ominous  indeed  weretheaa 
rejoicings,  for  the  greater  part  was  occasioned  by  a  ftlsa 
rumour  that  the  duke  was  to  be  sent  to  the  Tower ;  no  ana 
inquired  about  a  news  which  every  one  vrisfaed  to  bear ; 
and  so  sudden  was  the  joy,  that  a  m.  letter  says,  *  tfaa 
old  scaffoM  on  towerJiill  was  pulled  down  and  buroed  by 
cerisin  imhappy  boys,  who  said  they  woaU  have  a 
one  built  for  tne  duke.'  This  mistake  so  ramfl^  pnm 
as  to  reach  even  the  country,  which  blazed  with  boi 
to  announce  the  fall  of  Buckingham.*  The  ahouta  on  tho 
acquittal  of  the  seven  bishops,  in  1688,  did  not  apeak  m 
plamer  language  to  the  son's  ear,  whoi  afler  the  verdiet 
was  fiiven,  such  prodigioos  aodamationa  of  joy,  seeaaed  to 
set  the  king's  authority  at  defiance :  it  spread  itaelf  mA 
only  into  the  dty,  but  even  lo  Hoondowheath,  where  the 
soldiers  upon  the  news  of  it  gave  im  a  great  shout,  thco|^ 
the  king  was  then  actually  at  (tinner  in  the  camp.*! 
To  the  speculators  of  human  natore,  who  find  ita  hislory 
written  in  their  libraries,  how  many  plain  lessons  aocm  la 
have  been  lost  on  the  mere  politidan,  who  is  only  sooh  in 
the  heat  of  action. 

About  a  month  before  the  duke  was  assassinated,  oeennw 

ed  the  murder  by  the  populace  of  the  man  who  was  calM 
( The  duke's  devil.'  This  was  a  Dr  Lambe,  a  man  of  in- 
famous character ;  a  dealer  in  magical  aits,  who  lived  by 
showing  appvitions  or  selling  the  &voani  of  the  devil,  mad 
whose  chambers  were  a  convenient  rendeavous  far  the  csi- 
rious  of  both  sexes.  This  wretched  man,  who  openly  ex- 
ulted in  the  infamous  traffic  by  whidi  he  lived,  when  hn 
was  sober,  prophesied  that  he  should  fall  one  day  by  tba 
hands  from  winch  he  received  his  death ;  and  it  was  aak. 
he  was  as  positive  about  his  patron's.    At  the  age  of 

*  Letter  from  J.  Mead  to  8ir  M.  Stntevtlle  June  i, 
Hart.  MSS,  70OO. 
t  Memohw  of  James  n,  vol.  IL  p.  161. 
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eif hty,  he  was  torn  to  pieces  in  the  city,  and  the  city  was 
fanprudently  heavily  fined  60002.  for  not  delivering  op  those 
who,  in  murdering  thb  hoary  culprit,  were  heard  to  say 
tfiat  they  would  handle  his  master  worse,  and  would  have 
minced  his  flesh,  and  have  had  overy  one  a  bit  of  him. 
This  la  one  more  instance  of  the  political  cannibahsm  of 
the  mob.  The  fate  of  Dr  Larobe  served  for  a  ballad,  and 
the  printer  and  singer  were  laid  in  Newgate.*  Bucking- 
ham, it  seems,  for  a  moment  contemplated  his  own  fate  m 
his  wretched  creature's,  more  particularly  as  another  omen 
obtruded  itself  on  his  attention ;  for  on  the  very  day  of  Dr 
Lambe's  murder,  his  own  portrait  in  the  council-cbamher 
was  seen  to  have  fallen  out  of  its  frame ;  a  circumstance 
as  awful  in  that  age  of  omens,  as  the  portrait  that  walked 
from  its  frame  in  the  <  CasUe  of  Otranto,'  but  perhaps 
more  easily^  accounted  for.  On  the  eventful  day  of  Dr 
Lambe's  being  torn  to  pieces  by  the  mob,  a  circumstance 
occurred  to  Buckingham,  somewhat  remarkable  to  show 
the  ^>irit  of  the  times.  The  king  and  the  dnke  were  in 
the  Spring'gardens  looking  on  the  bowlers ;  the  duke  put 
OB  his  hat.  One  Wilson  a  Scotchman,  first  kissing  the 
duke's  handS}  snatched  it  off,  saying,  <  Off  with  your  hat 
before  the  kme.'  Buckingham,  not  apt  to  restrain  his 
qoick  feelings,  kicked  the  Scotchman,  but  the  king  inter, 
lering,  said  *  Let  him  alone,  George ;  he  is  either  mad  or 
a  fool.'  *  No,  Sir,'  replied  the  Scotchman,  *  I  am  a  sobe  r 
man,  and  if  your  majestv  would  give  me  leave,  I  will  tell 
you  that  of  this  man  which  many  know,  and  none  dare 
speak.'  This  was  as  a  prognostic,  an  anticipation  of  the 
damr  ofFelton! 

£)oot  this  time  a  libel  was  taken  down  from  a  poet  in 
Coieman-street  by  a  constable  and  carried  to  the  lord- 
mayor,  who  ordered  it  to  be  delivered  to  none  but  his  ma* 
lesty.  Of  this  libel  the  manuscript  letter  contains  the  fol- 
jowmg  particulars : 

And  on  the  aasaaslnallon  of  the  duke,  I  find  two  lines  In  a 
MB.  letter: 

The  8hepheTd*s  struck,  the  sheep  are  fled  .' 

For  want  of  Lamb  the  wolf  is  dead ! 
'  There  is  a  scarce  tract  of  *  A  brief  description  of  the  notori- 
ous life  of  John  Larabe,  otherwise  called  Doctor  Lambe,*  fcc, 
whh  a  curious  wood  print  of  the  mob  i»eliing  him  in  the 

SGTSeL 

•  Who  rules  the  kincdom  ?  The  king 

Who  rulM  the  kini? 7  The  duke. 

Who  rules  the  duke  ?  The  devil. 
I^  the  duke  look  to  it ;  for  they  intend  shortly  to  use  him 
wofse  than  they  did  the  doctor ;  and  if  things  be  not  shortly  re- 
fimned,  ihey  will  work  a  reformation  themselves.* 

The  only  advice  the  offended  king  suggested  was  to  set 
a  doable  watch  every  night  \  A  watch  at  a  post  to  pre- 
VMit  a  hbel  being  affixed  to  it  was  no  prevention  of  libels 
being  written,  and  the  iact  is,  libels  were  now  bundled  and 
sent  to  fairs,  to  be  read  by  those  who  would  venture  to 
read,  to  those  who  would  venture  to  listen ;  both  parties 
were  oflen  sent  to  prison.  It  was  about  this  time,  after 
the  sadden  dissolutioa  of  the  parliament,  that  popular  ter- 
ror showed  itself  in  various  shapes,  and  the  spirit  which 
then  broke  out  in  libels  by  night  was  assuredly  the  same, 
which,  if  these  political  prognostics  had  been  rightly  con- 
scraed  by  Charles,  might  have  saved  the  eventual  scene 
at  blood.  But  neither  the  king  nor  his  favourite  had  yet 
been  teugbt  to  respect  popuhir  feelings.  Buckingham, 
^r  alL  was  guilty  of  no  heavy  pditical  orimes ;  but  it  was 
his  misfortune  to  have  been  a  prime  mmister,  as  Glaren- 
dcn  says,  in  » a  busy,  querulous,  froward  time,  when  the 
people  were  uneasy  under  pretences  of  reformation,  with 
■omo  petulant  discourses  of  liberty,  which  their  great  im- 
Mtors  scattered  among  them  like  glasses  to  multiply  their 
fbars.  It  was  an  age,  which  was  preparing  for  a  great 
contest,  where  both  parties  committed  great  faults.  The 
&voorito  did  not  appear  odious  m  the  eyes  of  the  king, 
who  knew  his  better  dispositions  more  intimately  than  the 
popolar  party,  who  were  crying  him  down.  And  Charies 
altnbotad  to  individoals,  and  « the  great  impostors,'  the 
ctaiDoar*  which  had  been  raised. 

But  the  plurality  of  offices  showered  on  Buckingham 
rendered  him  sbll  more  odious  to  the  people :  had  he  not 
lisen  created  lord  high  admiral  and  general,  he  had  never 
rand  hm  character  amklst  the  opposing  elements,  or  be- 

^^oshwonh  has  preserved  a  burden  of  one  of  these 

Let  CHiarles  and  Ctoorge  do  what  they  can. 
The  dnke  shall  die  like  Doctor  Lamb. 


ibre  impregnable  forts.  But  something  more  than  lus 
own  towering  spirit,  or  the  temerity  or  vanity,  must  be 
alleged  for  his  assumption  of  those  opposite  military  cha* 
raciers.* 

A  peace  of  twenty  years  appears  to  have  rusted  the 
arms  of  our  soldiers,  and  their  commanders  were  destitute 
of  military  skill.  The  war  with  Spain  was  clamoured  for ; 
and  an  expedition  to  Cadiz,  in  which  the  duke  was  re* 
preached  by  the  people  for  not  taking  ihe  command,  as 
ihey  supposed  from  deficient  spirit,  only  ended  in  our  un- 
discipliued  soldiers  under  bad  commanders  getting  drunk 
in  the  Spanish  cellars,  insomuch  tnat  not  all  had  the 
power  to  run  away.  On  this  expedition,  some  verses 
were  handed  about,  which  probably  are  now  first  printed, 
from  a  manuscript  letter  of  the  times  ;  a  political  pasqui- 
nade which  shows  the  utter  silliness  of  this,  *  Ridiciuus 
Mus.' 

VERSES  02f  THE  EXPEDITIOH  TO  CADIZ. 

There  was  a  crow  sat  on  a  stone. 
He  flew  away— and  there  was  none  I 
There  was  a  man  that  run  a  race. 
When  he  ran  fast— he  ran  apace ! 
There  waa  a  maid  that  eat  an  apple 
When  she  eat  two— she  eat  a  couple  * 
There  was  an  ape  sat  on  a  tree, 
When  he  fell  down— then  down  fell  he 
There  was  a  fleet  that  went  to  Spain, 
When  it  returned— it  came  again  I 

Another  expedition  to  Rochelle,  under  the  Earl  ofDen- 
bigh,  was  indeed  of  a  more  sober  nature,  for  the  eari 
declined  to  attack  the  enemy.  The  national  honour,  among 
the  other  grievances  of  the  people,  had  beep  long  desraded ; 
not  indeed  by  Buckingham  himself,  who  personally  had 
ever  maintained,  by  his  high  spirit,  an  equality,  if  not  a 
superiority,  with  France  and  Spain.  It  was  tc  win  back 
the  public  favour  by  a  resolved  and  public  effort,  that 
Buckingham  a  second  time  was  willing  to  pledge  his  for- 
tune, his  honour,  and  his  life,  into  one  daring  cast,  and  on 
the  dyko  of  Rochelle  to  leave  his  body,  or  to  vindicate  his 
aspersed  name.  The  garrulous  Gerbier  shall  tell  his  own 
story,  which  I  transcribe  from  his  own  hand-writing,  of 
the  mighty  preparations,  and  the  duke's  perfect  devotion 
to  the  cause,  for  among  other  rumours,  he  was  calumniated 
as  ever  having  been  faithful  to  his  engagements  with  the 
Protestants  of  Rochelle. 

*  The  duke  caused  me  to  make  certain  works,  according 
to  the  same  model  as  those  wherewith  the  Prince  of  Par- 
ma blew  up,  before  Antwerp,  the  main  dyke  and  estacado ; 
thev  were  so  mighty  strong,  and  of  that  quantity  of  powder, 
and  so  closely  masoned  m  barks,  that  thev  might  have 
blown  up  the  half  of  a  town.  I  employed  therein  of  pow- 
der, stone-quarries,  bombs,  fire-balls,  chains  and  iron  balls, 
a  double  proportion  to  that  used  by  the  Duke  of  Parma, 
according  to  the  description  left  thereof. 'f 

<  The  duke's  intention  to  succour  the  Rochellers  was 
manifest,  as  was  his  care  to  assure  them  of  it.  He  com* 
manded  me  to  write  and  convey  to  them  the  secret  adver- 
tisement thereof.  The  last  advice  I  gave  them  from  him 
contained  these  words,  *  Hold  out  but  three  weeks,  snd 
God  willing  I  will  be  with  you,  either  to  overcome  or  to 
die  there.'  The  bearer  of  this  received  from  my  hands  a 
hundred  Jacobuses  to  carry  it  with  speed  and  safety.  The 
duke  had  disbursed  three-score  thousand  pounds  of  his 
money  upon  the  fleet ;  and  kwt  his  life  ere  he  could  get 
aboard.  Nothing  but  death  had  hindered  him  or  fi'ustrat- 
ed  his  design,  of  which  I  am  confident  by  another  very 
remarkable  passage.  *  The  duke,  a  little  oefore  his  de- 
parture from  York-house,  being  alone  with  me  in  his  gar- 
den, and  giving  me  his  last  commands  for  my  journey 
towards  Italy  and  Spain,  one  Mr.  Wigmore,  a  gentleman 
of  his,  coming  to  us,  presented  to  his  lordship  a  paper,  said 
to  come  from  the  prophesying  Lady  jOaoert,|  foretelling, 

*  At  the  British  Instltmlon,  some  time  back,  was  seen  a  xAc 
ture  qf  Buckingham,  mounted  on  a  charger  by  the  sea*shore, 
crowded  with  trituns,  fcc  As  It  reflected  none  of  the  graces 
or  beauty  of  the  original,  and  seemed  the  work  oi  some  wretch- 
ed apprentice  of  Rubens  (perhaps  Oerbier  himself, )  these  con- 
tradictory accompaniments  increased  the  suspicion  that  the 
picture  could  not  be  the  duke's  ;  it  was  not  recollected  gener- 
ally that  the  favourite  was  both  admiral  and  genera] ;  and 
that  the  duke  was  at  once  Neptune  and  Mars,  ruling  both  sea 
and  land. 

t  This  machine  seems  noticed  in  Le  Mercnre  Frsnfiols  1827, 
p.  883. 

I  Oerbier,  a  foreigner,  scarcely  ever  writes  an  Ensllsh 
name  correctly,  while  his  onhoi^phy  Is  not  always  intelligi- 
ble.   He  means  here  Lndy  Davies,  an  extraordinary  charactsr 
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that  he  should  end  hia  life  that  month ;  besides  he  had  re. 
eeived  a  letter  from  a  very  considerable  hand,  persuading 
him  to  let  some  other  person  be  sent  on  that  expedition 
to  command  in  his  place ;  on  which  occasion  the  duke 
made  this  expression  to  me :  "  Gcrbier,  If  God  please  I 
will  go,  and  be  the  first  man  who  shall  set  his  foot  upon  the 
dyke  before  Rochel  to  die,  or  do  the  work,  whereby  the 
world  shall  see  the  reality  of  our  intentions  for  the  retiefof 
that  place."    He  had  before  told  me  the  same  in  his  ckwet, 
after  he  had  signed  certain  despatches  of  my  letters  of  ere- 
dence  to  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  and  SaToy,  to  whom  1  was 
sent  to  know  what  diversion  they  could  make  in  favour  of 
the  king,  in  case  the  peace  with  Spain  should  not  take. 
His  majesty  spoke  to  me,  on  my  going  towards  my  resi- 
dency at  Bruxelles,  "  Gerbier,  I  du  command  thee  to  have 
a  cootinual  care,  to  press  the  Infanta  and  the  Spanish 
ministers  there,  for  the  restitution  of  the  Palatinate ;  for  I 
am  obliged  in  conscience,  in  honour,  and  in  maxim  of 
state,  to  stir  all  the  powers  of  the  world,  rather  than  to 
fail  to  try  to  the  uttermost  to  compass  this  business." 

In  the  week  of  that  expedition,  the  king  took  *  George 
with  him  in  bis  coach  to  view  the  ships  at  Deptford  on  their 
departure  for  Rochelle,  when  he  said  to  the  duke  '  Georee, 
there  are  some  that  wish  that  both  these  and  thou  mights 
est  perish  together :  but  care  not  for  them ;  we  will  both 
perish  togetJier,  if  thou  doest !' 

A  few  days  before  the  duke  went  on  his  last  expedition, 
he  gave  a  farewell  mask  and  supper  at  Yorkhouse,  to  their 
majesties.  In  the  mask  the  duke  appeared  followed  by 
En?y  with  many  open  mouthed  dogs,  which  were  to  repre- 
sent the  barkings  of  the  people,  while  next  came  Fame 
and  Truth ;  and  the  court  allegory  expressed  the  king's 
sentiment  and  the  duke's  sanguine  hope. 

Thus  resolutely  engaged  m  the  very  cause  the  people 
had  so  much  at  heart,  the  blood  Buckingham  would  have 
sealed  it  with  was  shed  by  one  of  the  people  themselves ; 
the  enterprise,  designed  to  retrieve  the  national  honour, 
long  tarnished,  was  prevented;  and  the  Protestant  cause 
suffered,  by  one  who  imagined  himself  to  be,  and  was 
blest  by  nearly  the  whole  nation,  as  a  patriot !  Such  are 
the  effects  of  the  exaggerations  of  popular  delusion. 

I  find  the  following  epitaph  on  Buckingham,  in  a  manu- 
script letter  of  the  times.    Its  condensed  bitterness  of  spirit 
gives  the  popular  idea  of  his  unfortunate  attempts^ 
The  Dusk's  Epitaph. 

If  idle  trav'llers  ask  who  Iteth  hero, 
Let  the  duke»8  tomb  this  for  inscripdon  bear; 
Faint  Cales  and  Rh6,  make  French  and  Spanish  Idugb ; 
Mix  England's  shame— and  there's  his  epiteph  ! 
Before  his  last  faUl  expedition,  among  the  many  libels 
which  abounded,  I  have  discovered  a  manuscript  satire, 
entitled  *  Rhodoroontados.'    The  thoughtless  minister  is 
made  to  exult  in  his  power  over  the  giddy>headed  multi- 
tude.   Buckingham  speaks  in  his  own  person;  and  we 
have  here  preserved  those  false  rumours,  and  those  aggra. 
vated  feelings,  then  floating  among  the  people :  a  curious 
instance  of  those  heaped  up  calumnies^  which  are  often  so 
heavily  laid  on  the  head  of  a  prime  minister,  no  favourite 
with  toe  people. 

*  'Tis  not  your  threats  shall  take  me  from  Ae  king ! 
Nor  questioning  my  counsels  and  commands, 
How  with  the  honour  of  the  state  it  stands ; 
That  I  lost  nh6,  and  with  such  loss  of  men, 
As  scarcely  lime  can  o»er  repair  again ; 
Shall  aufhi  affright  me ;  or  else  care  to  mo 
The  nlJfow  seas*rrom  Dunkirk  dear  and  ftea. 
Or  that  you  can  enforce  the  kingto  oeueve, 
1  from  the  pirates  a  third  share  receive  j 
Or  that  I  correspond  with  foreignjates 
(Whether  the  kinc's  foes  or  confederates) 
To  plot  the  ruin  of  the  kin«  and  state. 
As  erst  you  lhou«hi  of  the  I^^laUnate ; 
Or  thst  five  hundred  thousand  pound  doth  lie 
fo  the  Venice  bank  to  help  Spain's  maiesty} 
Orthst  three  hundred  thousand  more  doth  rest 
In  Dunkirk,  for  the  arch-duchess  to  cpnle* 
With  England,  whene'er  occasion  offers ; 
Or  that  by  rapine  I  will  fill  my  coffers ; 
Hor  that  an  office  In  church,  sute,  and  court, 
U  freely  given,  but  they  must  pay  me  fort. 
Hor  shall  you  ever  prove  I  h*?  *  n»n°  . . 
In  poisoning  of  the  monarch  of  this  land : 
Or  the  like  hand  by  poisoning  lo  inlox 
Boutharopton,  Oxford,  Hamilton,  Lennox. 

■ad  a  supposed  prophetess.  TWs  Cassandw  Wt  tlM  Ume^te 
Kdark  i51redM»lons,  and  was  mow  persuaded  than  ever  that 
«bewasa  wophetes«' 


Nor  shall  you  ever  prove  by  macic  duons, 
I  wrought  the  king'a  affaciton  or  his  hiTOM. 
Nor  fear  I  if  ten  Viirys  now  were  hero, 
Since  1  have  thrice  ten  Ravtlliacs  as  near. 
My  power  shall  be  unbounded  tn  each  thing, 
If  once  I  use  those  words,  *  1  and  my  king.* 

Seem  wise,  and  cease  then  to  perturb  the 

Or  strive  wtih  him  that  sits  and  guides  the  hsJlB. 
I  know  your  reading  wH I  inform  you  soon, 
What  creatures  they  were  that  barkt  against  the 
I'll  give  you  better  counsel  as  a  friend  : 
Cobblers  their  latchets  ought  not  to  transcend ; 
Meddle  with  common  matters,  common  wronga, 
To  the  house  of  commons  common  things  bskwfh' 
Leave  him  the  oar  that  boat  knows  how  id  row, 
And  stale  to  him  that  best  the  euie  doth  know. 
If  I  by  industry,  deep  reach,  or  grace, 
Am  now  arriv*d  at  ibis  or  that  great  place, 
Must  I,  to  please  your  inconsiderate  rage. 
Throw  down  mine  honours  ?  Will  naught  else  ___ 
Your  furious  wisdoms  ?  True  shall  the  verse  be  ys^ 
There's  no  less  wit  reauired  to  keep,  than  gee 
Though  Lamb  be  dead,  I  '11  stand,  and  you  shall  ■§• 
I'll  smile  at  them  that  can  but  bark  at  ma. 

After  Buckingham's  death,  Charles  I  cherished  his  ar- 
mory warmly  as  his  life,  advanced  his  friends,  and  designad 
to  raise  a  magnificent  mooumeot  to  his  memory ;  and  if 
any  one  accused  the  duke,  the  king  always  imputed  tlie 
fault  to  himself.  The  king  said,  *  Let  not  the  duke's  ene- 
mies seek  to  catch  at  any  of  his  offices,  for  thev  will  find 
themselves  deceived.'  Charles  called  Buckingham  ■  fait 
martyr !'  and  often  said  the  world  was  much  miatakoi  in 
the  duke's  character ;  for  it  was  commonly  thought  the 
duke  ruled  his  majesty ;  but  it  was  much  the  coDtrary, 
having  been  his  most  faithful  and  obedient  servant  m  ul 
things,  as  the  kine  said  be  would  make  sensibly  W^  to 
the  world.  Indeed  after  the  death  of  Buckingham,  Cbsuric* 
showed  himself  extremely  active  in  business.  Lord  Dm* 
chaster  wrote— *  The  death  of  Buckiaebam  causes  no 
changes ;  the  king  holds  in  his  own  haucb  the  total  dir«e» 
tion,  leaving  the  executorvpart  to  every  man  whhin  tb« 
compass  of  bis  charge."^  'This  is  one  proof,  among  m^aj, 
that  Cbaries  I  was  not  the  puppel*king  of  Buckingnam,  fts 
modem  Idiatoria&s  have  imagined. 

rXLTOH  TBX  POLITIC  At.  ASSAftlV. 

Felton,  the  assassin  of  the  Duke  of  Backingham,  by  tho 
growing  republican  party,  was  hailed  as  a  Brutus,  ttmn^t 
m  the  style  of  a  patriotic  bard, 

<  Refulgent  from  the  stroke.'         asbssedk 
Gibbon  has  thrown  a  shade  of  suspicion  even  over  Bra* 


tus's  *Grod.like  stroke,'  as  Pope  has  exalted  it.    In 

ton,  a  man  acting  from  mixed  and  confused  motives,  the 
political  martyr  is  entirely  lost  in  the  eontrite  penitent ;  htt 
was,  however,  considered  in  his  own  day  as  a  bcin^  aU 
most  beyond  humanity.  Mrs  Macaulay  has  called  Mitt 
( a  lunauc,'  because  tne  duke  had  not  been  assasainairf 
on  the  right  principle.  His  motives  a|ipearrd  incotioeiv- 
able  to  his  contemporaries ;  for  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  wte 
has  written  a  life  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  obsenrva. 
that  *  what  may  have  been  the  tminediare  or  greateal  mo- 
tive of  that  felonious  conception  (the  duke's  aasaasiBiida»«| 
is  even  yet  in  the  clouds.'  After  ascertainiiif  that  it  «Wk 
not  private  revenge,  ho  seems  to  ooodudo  that  it  was  IV 
Egglesbeim's  fonoua  <  libel,'  and  the  *  remosistraaoe^  «r 
the  parliament,  wbidi,  having  made  the  doke  *  one  oT  Iha 
foulest  monsters  upim  earth,'  worked  oo  the  dark 
'  tion  of  Felton.' 

From  Felton's  memorable  emnple,  and  iom 
ones,  one  observation  occors  worth  iha  iwiice  of  ewvy 
minister  of  slato  who  dares  the  pupular  odiom  be  htm 
raised .  Such  a  nbister  wiU  ahsays  be  io  pretext  daafvr 
of  a  violent  termination  to  his  carocr ;  fi»-how«T«r  be  umy 
be  conv'mced  that  there  b  Mt  poUtieal  virtue  eaaagfa  a  « 
whole  people  to  afford  *theGod-Uke  airoke,*  he  wiU  aI. 
ways  have  to  dread  the  am  of  tome  selaadwlf  ^tahmm 
siast,  whose  mind,  secretly  asitaied  by  the  piibGc  aidiatt. 
tion,  directs  iUelf  solely  on  liim.  It  waa  aomctim*  idler 
having  written  this  reflection,  that  I  diacofversd  the  tUlom. 
ing  noUce  of  the  Duke  of  Buokingham  in  the  vnpuhiMied 
life  of  Sir  Symonds  D^Ewm.  •  Some  bT  farm  Grvenda  "^^^ 
advised  him  how  gemerally  be  wna  haled  in  Englaad, 
how  needful  it  would  be  for  bb  greater  lafisty  to  «  ^ 
some  coat  of  mail,  or  sona  other  secret  defensif  e  amotir, 

*  fthwae  M0S,  4171^  letter  9M 
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winch  the  duke  sU^tmc  mid,  "  It  needi  not :  there  are 
no  Ronui  epirita  left."  '* 

An  aocoant  of  the  contemporarj  feetings  which  eympa- 
thbed  with  Felton,  end  almost  eanctioDed  the  assaesin's 
deed,  I  gather  from  the  m>.  letters  of  the  times.    The 

CbUc  mind,  through  a  l<»ig  state  oT  discontent,  had 
en  prepared  for,  and  not  witnoat  an  obscure  ezpoctation 
of  the  mortal  end  of  Buckingham.  It  is  certain  the  duke 
received  many  warnings  which  he  denised.  The  assas* 
•inatioo  kindled  a  tumult  of  joy  throughout  the  nation,  and 
m  state-libel  was  written  in  strongcharacters  in  the  &ces 
of  thepei^le.  The  passage  of  Felton  to  London,  after 
the  assaasuation,  seemed  a  trium|^.  Now  pitied,  and 
BOW  Uessed,  mothers  held  op  their  children  to  behold  the 
sanour  of  tlie  country ;  and  an  old  woman  exclaimed,  as 
Felton  passed  her,  with  a  scriptural  allusion  to  his  short 
stature,  and  the  mightiness  of  Buckingham, '  God  bless 
thee  little  Dand !'  Fenton  was  nearly  sainted  before  he 
reached  the  meuropolis.  His  health  was  the  reigning  toast 
among  the  republicans.  A  character  somewhat  remarka- 
ble, Alexander  GiU  (usher  under  his  father  Dr  GKll,  mas- 
ter of  St  Paul's  scnool,)  who  was  the  tutor  of  Milton, 
and  his  dear  friend  afterwards,  and,  perhaps,  from  whose 
impressiomi  in  early  life,  Milton  derived  his  vehement 
hatred  of  Charles,  was  committed  by  the  star-chamber, 
heavily  fined,  and  sentenced  to  lose  his  ears,  on  three 
charges,  one  of  which  arose  from  drinking  a  health  to  Fel- 
ton. At  Trinity  College,  Gill  said  that  the  king  was  fitter 
to  stand  in  a  Cheapside  shop,  with  an  apron  before  him, 
and  say,  JVhailaatyef  than  to  govern  akimdom;  that 
the  duke  was  cone  down  to  hell  to  see  king  James ;  and 
drinking  a  health  to  Felton,  added  he  was  sorry  Felton 
had  deprived  him  of  the  honour  of  doing  that  brave  act.f 
In  the  taste  of  that  day  they  contrived  a  political  anagram 
of  his  name,  to  express  the  immoveable  selMevotion  he 
■bowed  after  the  assassination,  never  attempting  to  es- 
cape; and  John  Felton,  (or  the  nonce,  was  made  to 
read, 

mh!JIUnot! 

But  while  Felton's  name  was  echoing  through  the  king- 
dom, our  new  Brutus  was  at  that  moment  exhibiting  a 
piteous  spectacle  of  remorse ;  so  different  often  is  the 
real  persoa  himself  from  the  ideal  personage  of  the  public. 
The  assassination  with  him  was  a  sort  of  theoretical  one, 
depending,  as  we  shall  show,  on  four  propositions;  so 
that  when  the  lane's  attorney,  as  the  attomejr-general 
was  then  called,  haa  furnished  the  unhappv  criminal  with 
•B  ODsixpacCed  argument,  which  appeared  to  him  to  have 
f  wtuiued  his,  he  declared  that  he  bad  been  in  a  mistake ; 
and  kunenting  that  he  had  not  been  aware  of  it  before, 
from  that  instant  his  conscientious  spirit  sunk  into  despair. 
Jn  the  open  court  he  stretched  out  his  arm,  offering  it  as 
the  offending  instrument  to  be  first  cut  off;  he  requested 
the  king's  leave  to  wear  sackcloth  about  his  I(uns,  to  sprin- 
kle ashes  on  his  head,  to  carry  a  halter  about  his  neck,  in 
testimony  of  repentance ;  and  that  he  might  sink  to  the 
lowest  point  of  contritioD,  he  insisted  on  asking  pardon 
■ot  onlv  of  the  duchess,  the  duke's  mother,  but  even  of 
the  dnke's  seullkm-boy ;  and  a  man  naturally  bravo  was 
seen  always  shedding  tears,  so  that  no  one  could  have  im- 
•ginod  that  Felton  had  been  *  a  stout  soldier.'  These  par- 
oenlars  were  given  by  one  of  the  divines  who  attended  him, 
to  the  writer  at  the  ms.  letter.*! 

The  character  of  Felton  must  not,  however,  be  coneeiT- 
•d  lirom  this  agonizing  scene  of  contrition.  Of  melan- 
choly and  retired  habits,  and  one  of  those  thousand  officers, 
who  had  incurred  disappointments,  both  in  promotion  and 
m  arrears  of  pay,  from  tne  careless  duke,  he  felt,  periiaps, 
■Jthouch  he  denied  it,  a  degree  of  personal  animosity  to- 
wards nim.  A  solitary  man  who  conceives  himself  nijored 
broods  over  his  revenge.  Felton  once  cot  off  a  piece  of 
his  own  finger,  inclosug  it  in  a  challenge,  to  c<Mivince  the 
person  whrnn  he  addressed,  that  he  valued  not  endangeiw 

*  HarL  M88, 6M. 

t  The  M8.  letter  siring  this  account  observes,  that  the  words 
coneemfnff  his  majiMty  were  not  read  In  open  court,  hot  only 
Ihoee  rslauogiothe  duke  and  Felton. 

I  Clarendon  notices  that  Felton  was  <  of  a  genileman*s  family 
in  8affi>Ik  of  good  fonune  and  reputslkm.*  I  find  that  durioff 
hfa  confinement,  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Arundel,  and  Lord 
Xakravers  their  son,  *  he  being  of  their  blood,'  says  ihe  letter- 
writer,  ceotinaally  vMted  biro,  gave  many  proofs  of  their 
IHendship,  and  brought  his  *  winoing-sheet;*  (or  to  the  lose  they 
ipted  to  save  hun  from  being  bung  In  chains :  they  did 


ing  his  whole  body,  provided  it  afforded  him  an  opportuoinr 
otvengeance.*  Tel  with  all  this,  such  was  his  love  of  troto 
and  rigid  honour,  that  Felton  ootained  the  nick-name  of 
*  honest  Jack,'  one  which,  after  the  assassination,  became 
extremely  popular  through  the  nation.  The  religioat 
enthusiasm  ot  the  times  had  also  deeply  possessed  hii 
mind,  and  that  enthusiasm,  as  is  well  known,  was  of  a 
nature  that  might  easily  occasion  its  votary  to  be  mistakeii 
for  a  republican. 

Clarendon  mentions  that  in  his  hat  he  had  sewed  a  p«p 
per,  in  which  were  written  a  few  lines  of  that  remon- 
strance of  the  commons,  which  appeared  to  him  to  sano- 
tion  the  act.  I  have  seen  a  letter  from  Lord  Carlton  to 
the  queen,  detailing  the  particulars';  hia  lordship  was  one 
of  those  who  saved  Felton  from  the  swords  of  the  military 
around  him,  who  in  their  vexation  for  the  kMs  of  their  gene* 
ral  the  duke,  which  they  considered  to  be  the  end  ol  the 
war,  and  their  ruin,  would  have  avenged  themselves.  But 
though  Felton,  in  conversation  with  Lord  Carlton,  coiH 
fened  that  by  reading  the  remonstrance  of  the  parliament 
it  came  into  his  head,  that  in  committing  the  act  of  killing 
the  duke,  he  should  do  his  country  a  great  good  service, 
yet  the  peper  sewed  in  his  hat,  thinking  he  might  have 
fallen  a  victim  in  the  attempt,  was  different  from  that  d^ 
scribed  by  Clarendon,  sna  is  thus  preserved  in  this  letter 
to  the  queen  by  Lord  Cariton.  '  Ifl  be  slab,  let  no  man 
condemn  me,  out  rather  condemn  himself.  Our  hearta 
are  hardened,  and  become  senseless,  or  else  he  had  not 
gone  so  long  unpunished.  He  is  unworthy  the  name  of  a 
genUeman  or  soldier,  in  my  opinion,  that  is  afraid  to  sacri- 
fice his  liie  for  the  honoiu'  of  God,  his  king,  and  country* 
John  Felion.'t 

Felton's  mind  had  however  previously  passed  through  a 
more  evangelical  process;  four  theological  propoeitions 
struck  the  knife  into  the  heart  of  the  minister.  The  noiH 
scientious  assassin,  however  accompanied  the  fatal  blow 
with  a  prayer  to  Heaven,  to  have  mercy  on  the  soul  of  the 
victim ;  and  never  was  a  man  murdered  with  more  sospe& 
than  the  duke.  The  following  curious  document  I  have 
discovered  in  the  MS.  letter. 

*  Propositions  found  in  Felton's  tnmk,  at  the  time  he 
slew  the  duke. 

1.  ,  There  is  no  alliance  nearer  to  any  one  than  his 
country. 

Except  his  God  and  ids  own  soul,  said  the  divines. 

S.  The  safety  of  the  people  is  the  chielest  hiw. 

Next  to  the  ww  of  Grad,  said  these  divines. 

S.  No  law  is  more  sacrDd  than  the  safety  and  welfare  of 
the  commonwealth. 

Only  God's  law  is  more  sacred,  sud  the  divmes. 

4.  God  himself  hath  enacted  this  law,  that  all  things  that 
are  for  the  good  profit  and  benefit  of  the  commonwealth 
should  be  lawful. 

The  divines  said.  We  must  not  do  evil  that  good  may 
come  thereon.' 

The  gradual  rise  in  these  extraordinaiy  propositioofl, 
with  the  last  sweeping  one,  which  includes  every  thing 
lawless  as  lawful  for  the  common  weal,  was  at  least  but 
feebly  parried  by  the  temperate  divines,  who,  while  they 
were  so  reasonably  referring  every  thing  to  God,  wanted 
the  vulgar  curiosity  to  inquire,  or  the  philosophical  dii- 
cemment  to  discover,  that  Felton's  imagination  was  driving 
every  thing  at  the  duke.  Could  they  imagine  that  these 
were  but  subtile  cobwebs,  spun  by  a  doset-speculator  oo 
human  affairs  f  In  those  trouUeo  times  did  tney  not  giro 
a  thought  to  the  real  object  of  these  inquiries?  Or  did 
they  not  care  what  befell  a  minion  of  the  state? 

There  is  one  bright  passage  in  the  history  of  this  unhap- 
py man,  who,  when  broken  down  in  spirits,  firmly  asserted 
the  rights  of&  Briton;  and  even  the  name  of  Jonn  Felton 
may  fill  a  dato  in  the  annals  of  our  constitutional  freedom. 

Felton  was  menaced  with  torture.  Rushworth  has  no- 
ticed the  fact,  and  given  some  imperfect  notes  of  his 
speech,  when  threatened  to  be  racked ;  but  the  foHowing 
b  not  only  more  ample,  but  more  importa.nt  in  its  essentiu 
particulan.  When  Lord  Dorset  told  him  (says  the  ms. 
fetter,)  Mr  Felton,  it  is  the  king's  pleasure  that  you  shoukl 
be  nut  to  the  torture,  to  make  you  confess  your  complices, 
and  therefore  prepare  yourself  for  the  rack ;  Felton  an- 
swered, *  My  lord,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  the  king's  pleaF- 
sore,  for  he  is  a  just  and  a  gracious  prince,  and  will  not 
have  his  subject  tortured  againtt  law,    I  do  affirm  upoa 

*  Rushworth,  vol.  1, 688. 

f  Lansdowns  M6S,  800.   Auctioneer's  Catalogueb 
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taj  nl?ation  that  nj  purpow  waus  not  known  to  any  man 
Imng;  but  if  it  be  hia  majeatj'a  pleasure.  I  am  ready  to 
•uffer  whatever  hia  majesty  will  have  inflicled  upon  me. 
Yet  this  I  must  teli  you  by  the  way,  that  if  I  be  put  upon 
the  racki  £  will  accuse  you,  my  Lord  of  Dorset,  and  none 
bat  yourself.**  This  firm  and  sensible  speech  silenced 
them.  A  council  was  held,  the  judges  were  consulted ; 
and  €Sk  this  occasion,  they  came  to  a  rery  unexpected  do- 
dsion,  that  *  FelUm  ought  not  to  be  tortured  by  the  rack, 
for  no  such  punishment  is  known  or  allowed  by  our  law.' 
Thus  the  judges  condemned  what  the  government  had 
constantly  practised.    Blackstone  yields  a  fraternal  eulo- 

E'um  to  the  honour  of  the  judges  on  this  occasion :  but 
ume  more  philosophically  discovers  the  cause  of  this 
sudden  tenderness.  *  So  much  more  exact  reasoners  with 
.regard  to  law,  had  they  become  from  thejealout  McmpUi 
pfiht  Haute  of  Commom.*  An  argument  which  may  bo 
strengthened  trom  cases  which  are  unknown  to  the  writers 
of  our  histoiy.  Not  two  years  before  the  present  one,  a 
Captain  Brodeman,  one  who  had  distinguished  himself 
among  the  *  bold  speakers '  concerning  the  king  and  the 
duke,  had  been  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  was  reported  to 
have  expired  on  the  rack ;  the  death  seems  doubtful,  but 
the  fact  of  his  having  been  racked  is  repeated  in  the  lis. 
etiers  of  the  times.  The  rack  has  been  more  frequent- 
ly used  as  a  state*engine  than  has  reached  the  know- 
ledge of  our  historians ;  secret  have  been  the  deadly 
embraces  of  the  Duke  of  Exeter's  daughter.!  It  was 
only  by  an  original  journal  of  the  transactions  in  the 
Tower  that  Burnet  discovered  the  racking  <^  Ann  As- 
kew, a  narrative  of  horror !  James  the  First  incidentallv 
mentions  in  his  account  of  the  powder-plot  that  this  rack 
was  ahoum  to  Guy  Fawkes  during  his  examination ;  and 
yet  under  this  prince,  miid  as  his  temper  was,  it  had  been 
used  m  a  terrinc  manner.t  Elizabeth  but  too  freouenUy 
employed  this  engine  of  arbitrary  power ;  once  she  nad  all 
the  servants  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  tortured.  I  have  seen 
in  a  MS.  of  the  times  heads  of  charges  made  against  some 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  Elizabeth's  reign, 
among  which  is  one  for  having  written  against  torturing ! 
Yet  Coke,  the  most  eminent  ofoiir  lawyers,  extds  the  mer- 
cy of  Elizabeth  in  the  triab  of  Essex  and  Southampton, 
because  she  had  not  used  torture  uainst  their  accomplices 
or  witnesses.  Was  it  for  the  head  of  law  itself,  as  Coke 
was.  to  extol  the  merqy  of  the  sovereign  for  not  violating 
the  laws,  for  not  punishing  the  subject  bv  an  illegal  act  ? 
The  trutn  is,  lawvers  are  rarely  philosophers ;  the  history 
of  the  heart,  read  only  in  statutes  and  law  cases,  presents 
the  worst  side  of  human  nature  :  they  are  apt  to  consider 
men  as  wiki  beasts;  and  they  have  never  spoken  with 
any  areat  abhorrence  of  what  I  hey  so  erroneously  consi- 
dered a  means  of  obtaining  confession.  Long  aAer  theso 
times.  Sir  Georse  Mackenzie,  a  groat  lawyer  in  the 
reign  of  James  II,  used  torturo  in  Scotland.  We  have 
seen  how  the  manly  spirit  of  Felton,  and  the  scruples  of 
the  Commons,  wrenched  the  hidden  law  from  judges  who 
had  hitherto  been  too  silent ;  and  produced  that  unexpect- 
ed avowal,  which  condemned  all  their  former  practices. 
But  it  was  reserved  for  better  times,  when  imilosophy 
combining  with  law,  enabled  the  genius  of  Blackstone  to 
onote  with  admiration  the  exquisite  ridicule  of  torture,  by 
Jjeccana. 

On  a  nimoor  that  Feltoo  was  condemned  to  suffer  toi^ 
tnre,  an  effusion  <^  poetry,  the  ardent  breathings  of  a  pure 
and  youthful  spirit,  was  addressed  to  the  supposed  political 
martyr,  by  Zooch  Townley,  of  the  ancient  family  of  the 
Townleys  in  Lancashire,  to  whose  last  descendant  the  nai- 
tMo  owes  the  first  public  collection  of  ancient  art.§ 

*  Harl.  M8S,  7000.  J.  Mead  to  Sir  MatL  Stuteville,  Sept. 
S7, 1628. 

f  The  rack,  or  brake,  now  In  the  Tower,  was  Introduced 
by  the  Duke  of  Exeter  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI,  as  an  auxilia- 
ry to  hia  project  of  eaublishing  the  civil  law  In  this  country ; 
aind  in  deriston  k  was  called  his  daughter.  CowsPs  Intsrpw 
voc.  Rack. 

X  This  remarkable  document  isnraserved  by  Dalmnple  ;  h 
Is  an  indorsement  in  the  hand*wrfting  of  secretary  win  wood, 
rsspectlng  the  exaroinstion  of  Fcacham,  a  reconi  whose  gra- 
dnsled  horrora  might  have  charmed  the  specnlatire  cruelty  of 
a  Domltlan  or  a  Nero.  *  Upon  these  interrogttoriee,  Feacham 
this  day  was  examined  before  torture,  in  lortnre,  between  (or- 
tnre,  snd  aftar  torture ;  notwlthatanding,  nothing  could  be 
dimwn  fivm  hira.  he  peraisting  atlll  in  hia  obstinate  and  inaen> 
rible  denials  and  former  answer.*  Dalrymp1e*s  Mem.  and 
Laltars  of  James  I,  p.  06. 

(  2.  Townley  In  16S4  made  the  Latin  oration  in  memory  of 


The  poem  I  transcnbe  from  a  mm,  copy  of  the  timet;  ^ 
appears  only  to  have  circulated  in  that  secrsl  form,  (or  th« 
writer  being  summoned  to  the  star  chamber,  and  not  wiU 
ling  to  have  any  such  poem  addressed  u>  hioHelf,  ti 
to  tne  Hague. 

*  To  his  confined  friend,  Mr  Jo.  Fkltov. 

Enjoy  thy  bondage,  make  thy  prison  know 
Thou  hsst  a  liberty,  thou  can*si  not  owe 
To  those  base  pumahmenta :  keep  entire. 
Nothing  but  guilt  ahackles  the  conscience. 
I  dare  not  tempt  thy  valiant  blood  to  affray, 
Infeebling  It  with  pity ;  nor  dare  I  pray. 
Thine  act  may  mercy  flode.  lease  thy  gi. 
Lose  somewhat  of  its  miracle  and  glory. 
I  wish  thy  merits,  laboured  cruelty ; 
Stout  venseance  best  befriends  thy  memory. 
For  I  would  have  noeteriiy  to  hear, 
He  that  can  bravely  do  can  bravely  bear. 
Tortures  may  seem  great  in  a  coward's  eys] 
It  *s  no  great  thing  to  suflisr,  leaa  to  die. 
Should  all  the  clouda  fall  down,  and  in  that 
Lightning  and  thunder  aerve  to  take  my  lift, 
I  would  applaud  the  wisdom  of  my  fate. 
Which  knew  to  value  me  of  auch  a  rats, 
Aa  to  my  fall  to  trouble  all  the  sky, 
Emptying  upon  me  Jovo*a  full  armoury. 
Servo  in  your  aharpeat  miachieft  ;  nae  your 
Enlarge  each  joint,  and  make  each  ainew  a 
Thy  aoul  before  waa  atraitened  ;  thank  thy  dooB, 
To  ahow  her  virtue,  alie  bath  larger  rooin. 
Tet  sure  if  every  artery  were  broke. 
Thou  would'at  find  atrcngili  for  auch  another 
And  now  I  leave  thee  unto  Death  and  Fame, 
Which  HvM  to  ahake  Ambition  with  thy  nans ; 
And  if  it  were  not  ain,  the  court  by  it 
Should  hourly  swear  befbre  the  favotirlle. 
Farewell !  for  thy  brave  sake  we  shall  net  asnd 
Henceforth  commanders,  enemies  to  defend ; 
IV or  will  it  our  just  monarchs  hencefinth  pisua. 
To  keep  an  admiral,  to  lose  the  seas. 
Farewell  1  undaunted  atand,  and  joy  to  bo 
Of  public  service  the  epitome. 
Let  the  duke*s  name  eolace  and  crown  ll|y  diltll  i 
All  we  for  him  did  auffer,  thou  for  all  t 
And  I  dare  boldly  write,  aa  thou  darat  die. 
Stout  Felion,  £ngland*a  raneom,  here  dock  lla  V 

This  it  is  to  be  a  great  poet.  FelUm,  who  was  oalefcf%> 
ted  in  such  elevateastraina,  was,  at  that  moneot,  nol  tii# 
patriot  but  the  penitent.  In  political  history  it  freqycaliy 
occurs  that  the  man  who  arcideBtally  has  eifieetiiated  tte 
purpose  of  a  party  is  immediately  invested  by  them  widi 
all  their  favourite  virtues ;  but  in  reality,  havio|actad  froai 
motives  originally  msignificant  and  obscure,  his  chaitetar 
may  be  qmte  the  reverse  they  have  made  htm ;  and  aoc^ 
was  that  of  our '  honest  Jwek/  Had  Townley  had  a  omra 
intimate  acquaintance  with  his  Bnitos,  we  might  bava  kgl 
a  noUe  poem  on  a  coble  subject. 

JOBVSOV'S  BIHTf  FOA  TBB  tXTB  07  POMU 

I  shall  preserve  a  literary  curiosity,  which  perittpa  ■ 
the  only  one  of  its  kind.  It  is  an  orimaal  menoraadom  of 
Dr  Jouuon's,  of  hints  for  the  life  of  Pope  writtaa  dowa  m 
they  were  suggested  to  his  mind  in  the  ooorao  of  las  ra. 
searches.  Tne  lines  in  italics,  Johnson  had  acmtched  witk 
red  ink.  probably  after  having  made  usa  of  iAmo*.  Thaaa 
notes  should  be  compared  with  the  life  ifeMlf.  Tha  yoDlb> 
ful  student  will  find  some  use,  and  tbe  eurioos  be  mlifiad 
in  discovering  the  gradual  labours  of  research  and  3b§uw^ 
tion;  and  that  art  of  seixing  qd  those  general  ceoocptioai 
whidi  afterwards  are  developed  by  mcditatioB,  and  ilkMr^ 
ted  by  Genius.  I  once  thouriit  of  accompanying  ibCM 
hmUoj  the  amplified  and  fiaishad  pasaagea  derived  frcai 
them ;  but  thia  is  an  amuaement  whidi  the  rcadar  oaa 
contrive  for  himself.     I  have  citraeted  iha 


notes. 

This  (ramneDt  is  a  eoopanwa  piece  Co  tba 
(ac-aimile  oTa  page  of  Pope^  Homer  in  iba  prcacoit  ibl* 
ume  of  this  work,  of  which  I  shall  now  obaarvow  Ihattfcara 
never  was  a  mors  mtmifs^lf /»erfec<eopjr  of  a  maaoacnpt. 

That  &c- simile  was  not  given  to  show  the  aoK^rapli  cf 
Pope— a  practice  which  has  aiace  so  gancrally  |iiiiiaHad, 
bnt  to  exmbit  to  the  eye  of  Ihi)  atodeal  the  ftrfoor  asHl  iho 
diligence  required  in  every  work  cf  genius ;  this  oooM  mdv 
be  done  by  snowing  the  state  of  tbe  mannsrript  iiaelf,  wni 
all  its  erasures,  and  even  its  half  formed  Un«« ;  nor  coidd 


Camden,  reprinted  l)y  Dr  Thomaa  Smith  at  the  end  of  < 
den*a  Lift.    Wood'a  Faati.    I  find  his  nsme  also  among  tha 
verses  addr«ase<l  to  Ben  Jonaon,  pi vfixvd  to  his  work. 
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tfui  effect  be  produced  br  ciTing  only  101110  of  the  correc- 
taooe,  which  Johaeon  haa  ureacnr  in  printed  chveeten.— 
Bf  7  notion  has  been  approfred  or,  becauae  it  wae  compre- 
hended by  wiitera  of  ginuoa ;  Tet  thia  fac-eimile  haa  been 
'  lered  aa  nothing  more  toan  an  autograph  by  thoee 


literary  block beada,  who,  without  taete  and  imagination, 
iatruduc  into  the  profince  of  literature,  find  themaelTea  aa 
awkwara  aa  a  once  popular  dirine,  in  hia  <  Christian 
would  ceru "      ' 


aaaureaua 


certam  smners  m 


*  piga  in  a  drawing  room.' 

POPE. 

Nothing  occasional.    No  haste.    No  rirals.    No  con^ 

pulsion. 
Practised  only  one  ibnn  of  rerse.    Facility  fix>m  use. 
Emulated  former  pieces.    Cooper's-hill.    Dryden's  ode. 
Affetfed  to  disdain  flattery.     Mot  hmy  in  ku  adeetion  qf 

PatnmM,     CSpMosi,  l^ottifigiroAe.* 
Ci66«r'«  a6iM0  wiU  U  btlUr  to  him  than  a  dam  ofhartMhmn, 
Poems  long  delayed. 

Satire  and  praiae  late,  allnding  to  somethmg  past. 
He  had  alwaya  some  poetical  plan  in  his  head.f 
Echo  to  the  sense. 

Would  not  constrain  himself  too  much. 
Felicities  of  hmgnage.    Watts.| 
Luxury  of  lantnage. 
Motwn  to  rtnoy    want  itfhaiUi,  vrntf  oi 

to  sftd^    sow  wwgg  potriaumjf, 
FmdttU  mid/rKgal— pint  of  wine. 


Asaiahle  disposition— but  he 
EUboraU.    Think  what  to 

On  fffWfiifffi      Ottattatieui 


his  own  character. 
loAot  ons  t/Ufiib • 


btnnolineBm     Pn^t 


of 

SkgUa  ^famM,    Indiffkrtnet  about  every  thing. 
StmtlimM  gmf  and  airy,  aoauAmu  aobar  and  gram. 
TVs  proudofUning among  tho  ^reot.    Probably  ibrward 
to  make  acquaintance.    No  hUrary  man  evar  talked  m 

e  He  has  added  hi  the  LUb,  the  name  of  Burlington. 

f  b  the  Lift  Jobnson  gives  Swift's  complaint  that  Fops  was 
nerer  at  leisure  for  cuureisation,  because  he  had  always  some 
noeilea]  scheme  hi  his  head. 

I  Johnson  fai  ths  lift  has  given  Wsits*  opfaiion  of  Pope's 


macft  ofhufertnna,    GfroMo.    Impartanet, 

Uttan  optn. 
Cent  i^fdmpinng  ihtwarid, 
Affeda&on  qfdttpimng  poetry, 
Em  earinem  <d»ut  the  eridee^ 
Something  of  foppery. 
Bi$Utter»tothetadie§   pretty. 
Abtue  ^  Seripturt    not  all  etaiy. 
Thoughts  in  his  letters  that  ara  elsewhere. 

BSSAT  OTT  MUr. 


Aoms^  mimed  the  fall  ^1 

Othere  the  tawMtduy  of  the  eenL    Addrem  to 


Eadudedby  BerUey. 

BoUingbrokie  notiona  not  vnderetood. 

Scale  of  Beinff  tarn  it  m  prom. 

Part  and  not  the  whole  amays  said. 

Conoereation  with  Bol.    R.  StO.* 

Bol.  meant  ill.    Pope  weU. 

Crouxae,    Been/a.     t^arbwton. 

Qood  tenm,    Luxwrvmo—feiidtim  of  language. 

Loved  labour-'-idwaye  po^bry  m  hie  head, 

Eatreme  eeneUnlity,    ttt-health,  head-aehm. 

He  never  laughed, 

iVb  eonvenatkm. 

JVb  longing*  egtimtt  8wj{ft, 

Parasitical  epithets.    Six  lines  of  Iliad.t 

He  ueed  to  eet  down  what  oeeuned  r^  wongito    a 

couplet. 

The  humorous  lines  and  mmer.    PnmeUo.| 
First  line  made  for  the  sound,  or  t.  versa. 
Foul  lines  in  Jervas. 
Mora  notim  ^hooke  early  than  late, 

omrciAD. 
The  line  on  Phillips  borrowed  from  another  poem. 
Pope  did  not  increase  the  difficulties  of  writing. 
Pofto  palomm. 

*  RuffheediB  Lift  of  Pope. 

t  In  the  Lift  Johnson  sayi,  *  Ezpletlres  he  very  ear.y  fe» 
Jected  from  his  Terses ;  but  now  and  then  adndla  an  epfthsl 
rather  oonunodlottB  than  Important.  Eachoftheslzflntltaiee 
of  the  Died  might  lose  two  ^Uablee  with  yerr  little  dfannnillon 
of  the  meening ;  and  soneomee  after  all  his  art  and  labour, 
one  vene  seems  to  be  made  for  the  sake  of  another.* 

I  He  has  a  few  double  rhymes ;  but  always,  I  think,  unsne* 
cessftilly ;  except  one  in  the  Rape  of  the  Lock.    Lift  of  Pope. 
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SECOND   SERIES 


PREFACE 


It  may  be  useful  to  state  the  design  of  the  present  volume,  which 
differs  in  its  character  from  the  preceding  Series. 

The  form  of  essay-writing,  were  it  now  moulded  even  by  the  hand  of 
the  Raphael  of  Essayists,  would  fail  in  the  attraction  of  novelty ;  Mo- 
rality would  now  in  vain  repeat  its  counsels  in  a  fugitive  page,  and 
Manners  now  offer  but  little  variety  to  supply  one.  The  progress  of 
the  human  mind  has  been  marked  by  the  enlargement  of  our  know- 
ledge ;  and  essay-writing  seems  to  have  closed  with  the  century  which 
it  charmed  and  enlightened. 

I  have  often  thought  that  an  occasional  recurrence  to  speculations  on 
human  affairs,  as  they  appear  in  private  and  in  public  history,  and  to 

other  curious  inquiries  in  literature  and  philosophy,  would  form  some 
substitute  for  this  mode  of  writing.  These  Researches,  therefore,  offer 
authentic  knowledge  for  evanescent  topics;  they  attempt  to  demon- 
strate some  general  principle,  by  induction  from  a  variety  of  particulars 
— to  develop  those  imperfect  truths  which  float  obscurely  in  the  mind — 
and  to  suggest  subjects,  which,  by  their  singularity,  aie  new  to  inquiry, 
and  which  may  lead  to  new  trains  of  ideas.  Such  Researches  will 
often  form  supplements  to  our  previous  knowledge. 

In  accustoming  ourselves  to  discoveries  of  this  nature,  every  research 
seems  to  yield  the  agreeable  feeling  of  invention — ^it  is  a  pleasure  pecu- 
liar to  itself — something  which  we  ourselves  have  found  out  —  and 
whichy  whenever  it  imparts  novelty  or  interest  to  another,  conununicatea 
t'^  him  the  delight  of  the  first  discoverer. 


CURIOSITIES  OF  LITERATURE. 


MODKKK  LITB&ATURX,  BATLS'l  CRITICAX.  DICTIOITABT. 

A  new  editioD  of  Bayle  in  France  ia  now  in  a  prosrea* 
•ive  atate  of  publication ;  an  event  in  literary  historT  wnich 
could  not  ha?e  been  easily  predicted.  Every  work  which 
creates  an  epoch  in  Uterature  is  one  of  the  great  monu- 
ments of  the  human  mind ;  and  Bayle  may  be  considered 
MM  the  father  of  literary  curioeity,  and  of  Modem  Literature. 
Much  has  been  alleged  against  our  author :  yet  let  us  be 
carefiil  to  preserve  wnat  is  precious.  Bayle  is  the  invent- 
or of  a  work  which  digni6ea  a  collection  of  facts  constitut- 
ing his  tejct,  by  the  argumentative  powers  and  the  copious 
illostrations  which  charm  us  in  his  diversified  commentary. 
Conducting  the  humUe  pursuits  of  an  Aulua  Gellius  and  an 
Atheneus,  with  a  higher  spirit  he  showed  us  the  phUo$o- 
pl^qfBooki,  and  commumcated  to  such  limited  researches 
a  imlue  which  they  had  otherwise  not  possessed. 

This  was  introducing  a  study  perfectly  distinct  from 
what  is  pre-eminently  distinguished  as  *  classical  learn. 
ing,*  and  the  subjects  which  had  usually  entered  into  phi- 
lou>gical  pursuits.     Ancient  literature,  from   century  to 
century,  nad  constituted  the  sole  labours  of  the  learned, 
and  <  VarisB  lectitmes*  were  long  their  pride  and    their 
reward.     Latin  was  the  literary  language  of  Europe. 
The  vernacular  idiom  in  Italy  wan  held  in  such  contempt, 
that  their  youths  were  not  suffered  to  read  Italian  books; 
Ibeir  native  productions ;  Varchi  tells  a  curious  anecdote 
of  his  father  sending  him  to  prison,  where  he  was  kept  on 
bread  and  water,  as  a  penance  for  his  inveterate  passion 
for  reading  Italian  booas !  Dante  was  reproached  by  the 
erudite  Italians  for  composing  in  his  mother  tongue,  still 
expressed  by  the  degradug designation  oiUvolgare,  which 
Ihe  *  resolute'  John  Florio  renders  *  to  make  common ;'  and 
to  translate  was  contemptuously  called  volgarixzare ;  while 
Petrarch  rested  his  fame  on  his  Latin  poetry,  and  called 
Ins  Itahan  nugelUu  vulgaru !  With  ua,  Roger  Ascham 
was  the  first  who  boldly  avowed  *  To  apeak  at  the  common 
ptopU,  to  think  as  wise  men  ;*  yet,  so  late  as  the  time  of 
Bacon,  this  great  man  did  not  consider  his  *  Moral  Essays 
as  likely  to  last  in  the  moveable  sands  of  a  modem  lan- 
suage,  for  he  as  anxioualy  had  them  sculptured  in  the  mar- 
Ma  of  ancient  Rome.    Yet  what  had  the  great  ancients 
themselves  done,  but  trusted  to  their  own  volgare  ?    The 
Greeks,  the  finest  and  most  original  writers  of  the  ancients, 
observes  Adam  Ferguson,  *  were  unacquainted  with  every 
language  but  their  own ;  and  if  they  became  learned,  it 
was  only  by  studying  what  they  themselves  had  produced.' 
During  mirteen  centuries,  whatever  lay  out  of^the  pale 
of  classical  learning  was  condemned  as  barbarism  ;  in  the 
neaa  while,  however,  amidst  this  barbarism,  another  lite- 
rature was  insensibly  creating  itself  in  Europe.    Every 
people,  in  the  gradual  aecessions  of  their  vernacular  genius, 
discovered  a  new  sort  of  knowledge,  one  which  more  deep- 
ly imerested  their  feelings   and  the  times,  reflecting  tne 
■mage,  not  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Latins,  but  of  themselves ! 
A  spirit  of  inquiry,  originating  in  events  which  had  never 
reached  the  ancient  world,  and  the  same  refined  taste  in 
the  arts  of  composition  caught  from  the  models  of  antiquity, 
at  length  raisea  up  rivals,  who  competed  with  the  great 
ancients  Uieinselves ;  and  Modem  Literature  now  occu- 
pies a  space  which  \ockM  to  be  immensity,  compared  with 
the  narrow  and  the  imperfect  limits  or  the  ancient.    A 
-soaplete  collection  of  classical  works,  all  the  bees  of  an- 
liqmty,  may  be  hired  in  a  glass  case;  but  thoae  we 
Bkoald  find  onlv  the  miUc  and  honey  of  our  youth ;  to  ob- 


tain the  lubatantjal  nourishment  of  European  knowledgoi 
a  library  of  ten  thousand  volumes  will  not  satisfy  our  in- 
quiries, nor  supply  our  reasearches  even  on  a  single  topic ! 
Let  not,  however,  the  votaries  of  ancient  literature  dread 
its  neglect,  nor  be  over  jealous  of  their  younger  and  Golhks 
sister.    The  existence  of  their  favourite  stiMy  is  secured, 
as  well  by  its  own  imperishable  claims,  as  by  the  stationap 
ry  institutions  of  Europe.     But  one  of  those  silent  reVD* 
lotions  in  the  intellectual  history  of  mankind,  which  are 
not  so  obvious  as  those  in  their  political  state,  seems  now 
fully  accomplished.      The  very  term  *  classical,'  so  long 
limited  to  the  ancient  authors,  is  now  equally  applicable  to 
the  most  elegant  writers  of  every  literary  people ;  and  al- 
though Latin  and  Greek  were  long  characterized  as  <  the 
leamed  laneoages,'  yet  we  cannot  in  troth  any  longer  con- 
cede that  those  are  the  most  leamed  who  are  <  inter  Gre- 
cos  Grccissimi,  inter  Latinos  Latinissimi,'  any  more  than 
we  can  reject  from  the  class  of  *  the  leamed,'  those  great 
writers,  whose  scholarship  in  the  ancient  classics  may  be 
very  indifferent.      The  modem  languages  now  have  alsc 
become  leamed  ones,  when  he  who  writes  in  them  is  im- 
bued with  their  respective  learning.  He  is  a  *  leamed'  wri- 
ter who  has  embraced  moat  knowledge  on  the  particular 
subject  of  his  investigation,  as  he  is  a  *  classical'  one  who 
composes  with  the  greatest  elegance.      Sir  David  Dal- 
rymple  dedicates  liis  '  Memorials  rehiting  to  the  History 
of  Britain'  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  whom  he  siylrs 
with  equal  happiness  and  propriety,  *  Learned  in  British 
History.'    <  Scnolarship'  has  nilherto  been  a  term  reserv- 
ed for  the  adept  in  ancient  literature,  whatever  may  be  the 
mediocrity  of  his  intellect ;  but  the  honourable  distinction 
must  be  extended  to  all  great  writers  in  modem  literature, 
if  we  would  not  confound  the  natural  sense  and  propriety 
of  things. 

Modem  literature  may,  perhaps,  still  be  discriminated 
from  the  ancient,  by  a  term  itbeean  to  be  called  by  at  the 
Reformation,  that  of  *  the  New  Leaming.'  Without  sup- 
planting the  ancient,  the  modern  must  grow  up  with  it ;  toe 
further  we  advance  in  society,  it  will  more  deeply  occupy 
our  interests;  and  it  has  already  proved  what  Bacon, 
casting  his  philosophical  views  retrospectively  and  pros- 
pectively, haus  observed,  *  tlwt  Time  was  the  greatest  of 
mnovators.' 

When  Baylo  projected  his  *  Critical  Dictionary,'  he 

{>robably  had  no  idea  that  he  was  about  efiecting  a  revo- 
ution  in  our  libraries,  and  founding  a  new  province  in  the 
dominion  of  human  knowledge ;  creative  genius  often  ia 
itself  the  creature  of  its  own  age  :  it  is  but  that  reaction 
of  public  opinion,  which  is  generally  the  fore-runner  of 
some  critical  chanfe,or  which  calla  forth  some  wants  which 
sooner  or  later  wiU  be  supplied.  The  predisposition  for 
the  various,  but  neglected  literature,  and  the  curious,  but 
the  scattered  knowledge,  of  the  moderns,  which  had  long 
been  increasing,  with  the  speculative  tum  of  inquiry,  pre- 
vailed in  Europe,  when  Bayle  took  his  pen  to  give  the 
thing  itself  a  name  and  an  existence.  But  the  great  au- 
thors of  modem  Europe  wero  not  yet  consecrated  beings, 
like  the  ancients,  and  their  volumes  were  not  read  from 
the  chairs  of  universities ;  yet  the  new  interests  which  had 
arisen  in  society,  the  new  modes  of  human  life,  the  new 
spread  of  knowledge,  the  curiosity  after  even  the  little 
things  which  concem  us,  the  revelations  of  secret  history, 
and  the  state  papers  which  have  sometimes  escaped  from 
national  archives,  the  philosophical  spirit  which  was  haa- 
tening  its  atepa  and  raising  ii^  new  systems  of  thinking  *, 
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■II  alike  reaaired  rMaarcfa  and  cnticim,  iaquiry  and  di»- 
coaaiija*  bayle  had  first  atudied  hk  own  age,  before  he 
gaTO  the  puUic  his  great  work. 

<  If  Bayle/  says  Gibbon,  *  wrote  his  dictionary  to  empty 
the  Tarious  odlectiona  he  had  made,  without  any  partici»- 
lar  design,  he  ooold  not  have  chosen  a  better  plan.  It  per- 
mitted him  erery  tlung,  and  obliged  him  to  nothing.  By 
the  doable  freedom  of  a  dictionary  and  of  notes,  he  could 
|Mtch  on  what  articles  he  pleased,  and  say  what  he  plea»> 
ed  in  those  articles.' 

*  Jaeta  tat  tdeaP  exdaimed  Bayle,  on  the  publication  of 
his  dictionary,  as  yet  dubious  oT  the  eztraonlinary  enters 
prise :  pertiapa  while  going  on  with  the  work,  he  knew  not 
at  times,  whither  he  was  directing  his  course;  but  we 
must  think,  that  in  his  own  mind  he  counted  on  something, 
which  mifbt  have  been  difficult  even  for  Bayle  himself  to 
have  developed.  The  author  of  the  *  Critical  Dictionary* 
had  produced  a  Toluminous  labour,  which,  to  all  appear- 
ance, could  only  rank  him  among  compilers  and  reviewers, 
lor  hiB  work  is  formed  of  such  materials  as  they  might  use. 
He  had  never  studied  any  science ;  he  confessed  that  he 
could  never  demonstrate  the  first  problem  in  Euclid,  and 
to  his  last  day  ridiculed  that  sort  or  evidence  called  mathe- 
auuical  demonstration.  He  had  but  little  taste  for  classi- 
cal learning,  for  he  quotes  the  Latm  writers  curiously,  not 
elegantly ;  and  there  Is  reason  to  suspect  that  be  had  en- 
tirely negieeted  the  Greek.  Even  the  erudition  of  antiquity 
usually  reached  him  by  the  rvady  medium  of  some  German 
Commentator.  His  multiikrioiis  reading  was  chiefly  coo- 
fined  to  the  writers  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies. With  such  deficiencies  in  his  literary  character, 
Bayle  could  not  reasonably  expect  to  obtain  preeminence 
in  any  sin^e  pursuit.  Hitherto  his  writings  had  not  extri- 
cated him  from  tho  secondary  ranks  of  literature,  where 
he  found  a  rival  at  every  step ;  and  without  his  great  work, 
the  name  of  Bayle  at  this  moment  bad  been  buried  among 
his  controversialists,  the  rabid  Jurieu,  the  cloudy  Jacque- 
lot,  and  the  envious  Lo  Clerc  ;  to  these,  mdeed,  he  sacri- 
ficed too  many  of  his  valuable  days,  and  was  still  answer- 
ing them,  at  the  hour  of  his  death.  Such  was  the  cloudy 
horizon  of  that  bright  lame  which  was  lo  rise  over  Europe ! 
Bayle,  intent  on  escaping  from  all  beaten  tracks,  while 
the  very  materials  he  used  promised  no  novelty,  for  all 
his  knowledge  was  drawn  from  old  books,  opened  an  eccen- 
tric route,  where  at  least  he  could  encounter  no  parallel ; 
Bayle  felt  that  if  he  could  not  stand  alone,  he  would  only 
have  been  an  equal  by  the  side  of  another.  Experience 
had  more  than  once  taught  this  mortifying  lesson ;  but  he 
was  blest  with  the  genius  which  could  stamp  an  inimitable 
originality  on  a  folio. 

This  originality  seems  to  have  been  obtained  in  this 
manner.  The  exhausted  topics  of  classical  literature  he 
resigned  as  a  province  not  adapted  to  an  ambitious  genius ; 
sciences  he  rarely  touched  on,  and  hardly  ever  with- 
out betraying  superficial  knowledge,  and  involving  him- 
self in  SMordity  :  but  in  the  history  of  men,  in  penetrat- 
ing the  motives  of  their  conduct,  in  clearing  up  obscure 
circumstances,  in  detecting  the  strong  and  tho  weak  parts 
of  him  who  he  was  trying,  and  in  the  cross-examination  of 
the  numerous  witnesses  he  summoned,  he  assumed  at 
once  the  judge  and  the  advocate !  Books  for  him  were 
pictures  of  men's  inventions,  and  the  histories  of  their 
thoughts ;  for  any  book,  whatever  be  its  quahty,  must  be 
considered  as  an  experiment  of  the  human  mind. 

In  ccmtrovcrsies,  m  which  he  was  so  ambiHiexterou^— 
in  the  progress  of  the  human  mind,  in  which  he  was  so  philo- 
aof^ical-^umished,  loo,  by  his  hoarding  curiosity  with  an 
immense  accumulation  of  details,— skilful  in  the  art  of 
detecting  falsehoods  amidst  truths,  and  weighing  proba- 
bility against  uncertainty— holding  to|;etber  the  chain  of 
argument  from  its  first  principles,  to  its  remotest  conse- 
quence—Bayle  stands  among  those  masters  of  tlie  human 
intellect  who  taught  us  to  think,  and  also  to  unthink  !  All, 
indeed,  is  a  collection  of  researches  and  reasonings  :  he 
had  the  art  of  melting  down  his  curious  quotations  with 
his  own  subtile  ideas.  He  collects  every  thing :  if  truths, 
they  enter  into  history ;  if  fictions,  into  ducussions :  he 
places  the  secret  by  the  side  of  the  public  story :  opinion 
■s  balanced  against  opinion :  if  his  arguments  frrow  te- 
dious, a  lucky  anecdote  or  an  eiilivening  talc  relieve  the 
folio  page ;  and,  knowing  tho  infirmiiy  of  our  nature,  he 
picks  up  trivial  things  to  amuse  us,  while  he  is  grasping 
the  most  abstract  and  ponderous.  Human  nature  in  her 
fbifting  scenery,  and  ihe  human  mind  in  its  eccentric  dircc- 
taona,  open  on  his  view ;  so  that  an  unknown  person   or  a 


worthleas  book,  are  equally  objects  fat  his  specntatsoBwilli 
the  most  eminent— they  alike  curiously  instruct, 
were  the  materials,  and  such  the  genius  of  the  mnn, 
foUioa,  which  seemed  destined  for  the  retired  few,  be 
on  parlour  tables.  The  men  of  genius  of  his  a^ 
them  for  instruction,  the  men  of  the  world  for  their 
menL  Amidst  the  mass  of  &ets  which  he  has  tiuiliirliid, 
and  the  enlaiyed  views  of  human  nature  srfaich  his  phil^ 
aof^hical  spirit  has  combined  with  his  rcaeardioa,  Bayin 
may  be  called  the  Shakspeare  of  dictionaiy  maki 
sort  of  chimerical  being,  whose  existmwi  ^ 
to  be  possible  before  ue  time  of  Bajrie. 

But  his  errors  are  voliuninous  as  his  geniuB !  and 
do  apologies  avail  ?    They  only  aoooonl  forihe 
they  cannot  aher ! 

Hayle  is  reproadied  for  canrying  his  qiecnl 
far  into  the  wiJds  of  scepticisn»-HM  wrote  in  a  diilffmpcied 
time  ;  he  was  witnessing  Ihe  draganadta  and  the  riiii« 
tuna  of  the  Romish  chiwch ;  and  he  hved  anikist  the  Ra> 
formed,  or  the  French  prophets,  as  we  called  them  srhen 
they  came  over  us,  and  b  whom  Sir  Isaac  Nowiim  nun 
than  half  believed ;  these  testified  that  they  heard  angek 
singing  in  the  air,  while  our  philosopher  was  convinced  that 
he  was  living  among  men  tor  whom  no  angd  would  aing' 
Bayle  had  left  persecutors  to  fly  to  &natics,  both  cqnafly 
appealiujg  to  the  Ghispel,  but  alike  untouched  bv  its  Uee 
seoness  f  His  impurities  were  a  taste  inherited  frooi  his 
ftvourite  old  writers,  whose  mbbcI^  seemed  to  sport  smh 
Ihe  grossness  which  it  touched,  and  neither  in  Fnnce,  nor 
at  home,  had  the  age  then  attained  to  our  moral  delicacy  : 
Bayle  himself  was  a  man  without  passions !  His  trivul 
matters  were  an  author's  compliance  with  the  bookseller'a 
taste,  which  is  always  that  of  the  public  His  soepttdsas 
is  sajd  to  have  thrown  every  thing  into  disorder.  Is  it 
more  positive  evil  to  doubt,  than  to  dogmatise?  Kvcai 
Aristotle  often  pauses  with  a  qualifying  ptrkoatj  and  thn 
egotist  Cicero  with  a  modest  it  mtms  to  me.  His  seepli- 
cam  has  been  useful  in  history,  and  has  often  shown  how 
facts  universally  believed,  are  doublfid  and 


be  false.  Bayle,  it  is  said,  is  perpetuaBy  contr 
himself;  but  a  sceptic  must  doubt  his  doubts ;  he  ph 
the  antidote  close  to  the  poiscm,  and  lays  the  sheath 
the  sword.  Bayle  has  himself  described  one  of  tbi 
self.tormenting  and  many  beaded  sceptics  by  a  very  aohla 
figure,  *He  was  a  Hyora  who  was  perpetually  leanuf 
himself.' 

The  time  has  now  come  when  Bayle  may  instruct  with 
out  danger.  We  have  passed  the  ordeals  he  bad  to  go 
through ;  we  must  now  consider  him  as  the  historian  of 
our  thoughts  as  well  as  of  our  actions ;  he  dispenses  the 
literary  stores  of  the  modems,  in  that  vast  repository  of 
their  wisdom  and  their  follies,  which,  by  its  onffioaiity  of 
design,  has  made  him  an  author  common  to  aU  Europe. 
Nowhere  shall  we  find  a  rival  for  Bayle !  and  hardly  even 
an  imitator !  He  compared  himself,  for  his  power  of  raia- 
ing  up,  or  dispelling  objections  and  doubts,  to  *the  doad. 
compelling  Jove,'  The  grest  Leibnitz,  who  was  hinudf 
a  lover  of  his  varia  eruditUtf  applied  a  line  of  Virgil  to 
Bayle,  characterising  his  luminous  and  elevated  gemus  ■ 

*  Sub  pedibusque  videt  nubes  et  sidera  Dsphnia* 
Beoeslh  hia  feet  he  views  the  clouds  and  Mars. 

CHAJlACTKniSTICS  OF  BATLB. 

To  know  Bayle  as  a  man,  we  most  not  study  him  in  iIm 
folio  Life  of  Des  Mabeaux  ;  whose  laborious  pencil,  witl^ 
out  colour,  and  without  expression,  loses  in  its  indistinc*- 
ness  t^e  individualising  strokes  of  the  portrait.  Look  for 
Bayle  in  his  *  Letters,'  those  true  chronicles  of  a  htemry 
man,  when  they  solely  record  his  own  pursuits. 

The  personsJ  character  of  Bayle  was  uaUemidied  eves 
by  calumny — his  executor,  Basnage,  never  oouM  mentioa 
bim  without  tears !  With  simplicity  which  approached  to 
an  infantine  nature,  but  with  the  fortitude  ct  a  Stoic,  our 
literary  philosopher,  from  his  earliest  days,  dedicated  hia^ 
self  to  literature ;  the  great  sacrifice  consisted  of  tho— 
two  main  objects  of  hun*an  pursuits — ^fortune  and  a  fam>- 
ly.  Many  an  ascetic,  who  has  beaded  an  order,  has  not 
so  religiously  abstained  from  all  worldly  interests ;  yet  let 
us  not  imagine  that  there  was  a  sullenness  in  hissloidsm  ; 
an  icy  misanthropy  which  shuts  up  the  heart  from  its  obb 
and  now.  His  oomestic  affections  through  life  were  fnr- 
vid.  When  bis  mother  desired  to  receive  his  portrai^  hm 
sent  her  a  picture  of  his  hesrt !  Eariy  in  life  the  mtod  oT 
Bayle  was  strengihenin);  itself  by  a  philosophical 
tion  to  all  human  events ! 
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*I  am  iiideod  ol  a  disposition  neither  to  fear  bad  fortunei 
nor  to  have  very  ardent  desires  for  good.  Yet  I  lose  this 
steadiness  and  Indifference  when  I  reflect,  that  your  love 
to  me  makes  you  feel  for  every  thing  that  happens  to  me. 
It  is,  therefore,  firom  the  consideration  that  my  misfortunes 
would  be  a  torment  to  you,  that  I  wish  to  be  happy ;  and 
when  I  think  that  my  bappihess  would  be  all  your  joy,  I 
should  lament  that  my  bad  fortune  should  contmue  to  per- 
secote  me ;  tboush,  as  to  my  own  particular  interest,  I  dare 
promise  to  myself  that  I  shall  never  be  very  much  affected 
by  It.' 

An  instance  occurred  of  those  social  affections  in  which 
A  stoic  is  sometimes  supposed  to  be  deficient,  which  niight 
have  afforded  a  beautiful  illustration  to  one  of  our  most 
elegantpoets.  The  remembrance  of  the  happy  moments 
which  cayle  spent  when  yo'ing  on  the  borders  of  the  river 
Auriege,  a  short  distance  from  his  native  town  of  Cariat, 
where  he  had  been  sent  to  recover  from  a  fever,  occasion- 
ed by  an  excessive  indulgence  in  reading,  induced  him 
many  years  afterwards  to  devote  an  article  to  it  in  his 
*  Critical  Dictionary,'  for  the  sake  of  quoting  the  poet  who 
had  celebrated  this  obscure  river ;  it  was  a  *  Pleasure  of 
Memory  !'  a  tender  association  of  domestic  feeling ! 

The  hrst  step  which  Baylo  took  in  life  is  remarkable.— 
He  changed  his  religioii  and  became  a  Catholic ;  a  year 
afterwards  he  returned  to  the  creed  of  his  fathers.  Pos- 
terity might  not  have  known  the  story  bad  it  not  been  re- 
corded in  his  Diary.  The  circumstance  is  thus  curiously 
stated. 

BAYI£*S  DIARY. 

Tears  of  the  Years 

Cbrisdan  of  my 

JEra.  Bge. 

1889.      Tuesday,  March  19.       iu    I  changed  my  religfon— 

next  day  I  resumed  the 
study  of  logic. 


i«ia 


August  2a       28 


I  returned  to  the  reform- 
ed religion,  and  made  a 
private  abjuration  of  the 
Romish  religion  in  the 
hands  of  four  ministers  ! 

His  brother  was  one  of  the^e  ministers;  while  a  Cath- 
olic, Bayle  had  attempted  to  cunvcrt  him  by  a  letter,  long 
oaougb  to  evince  his  sincerity :  but  without  his  subscrip- 
tion, we  should  not  have  ascribed  it  to  Bayle. 

For  this  vacillation  in  bis  religion  has  Bavle  endured 
bitter  censure.  Gibbon,  who  himself  changed  his,  about 
(he  same  *  year  of  his  age,'  and  for  as  short  a  period,  sar- 
castically observes  of  toe  first  entry,  that  Bayle  should 
have  finished  his  logic  before  he  changed  his  religion.'  It 
may  be  retorted,  that  when  he  had  learnt  to  reason,  he 
renounced  Catholicism!  The  true  fact  is,  that  when 
Bayle  bad  only  studied  a  few  months  at  college,  some 
books  of  controversial  divinit^r  by  the  Catholics,  offered 
many  a  specious  argument  against  the  reformed  doctrines ; 
a  yoiing  student  was  easily  entangled  in  the  nets  of  the 
lesuils.  But  their  passive  obedience,  and  their  transub- 
■tantiation,  and  other  stuff  woven  in  their  looms,  soon 
enabled  such  a  man  as  Bayle  to  recover  his  senses.  The 
promises  and  the  caresses  uf  the  wily  Jesuits  were  reject- 
ed, and  the  gush  of  tears  of  the  brothers,  on  his  return  to 
the  religion  of  his  fathers,  is  one  of  the  most  pathetic  in- 
cidents of  domestic  life. 

Bayle  was  willing  to  become  an  expatriated  man ;  to 
study  fVom  the  love  of  study,  in  poverty  and  honour !  It 
happens  sometimes  that  great  men  are  criminated  for  their 
noblest  deeds  by  both  parties. 

When  his  great  work  appeared,  the  adversaries  of 
Bayle  reproached  him  witn  haste,  while  the  author  ex- 
pressed his  astonishment  at  his  slowness.  At  first  *  the 
Critical  Dictionary,'  consisting  only  of  two  folios,  was  fin- 
ished in  little  more  than  four  years ;  but  in  the  life  of 
Bayio  this  was  e(|uivalent  to  a  treble  amount  with  men  of 
ordinary  application.  Bayle  even  calculated  the  time  of 
his  head-aches ;  *  My  megriras  would  have  lefl  me  had  it 
been  in  my  power  to  have  lived  without  study  ;  by  them  I 
lose  many  oa^s  in  every  month'-— the  fact  is,  that  Bayle 
had  entirely  given  up  every  sort  of  recreation  except  tnat 
delicious  inebriation  of  his  faculties,  as  we  may  term  it 
for  those  who  know  what  it  is,  which  he  drew  from  his 
books :  we  have  his  avowal.  *  Public  amusements,  games, 
country  jaunts,  morning  visits,  and  otlier  recreations  ne- 
cessary to  many  students,  ns  they  tell  us,  were  none  of 
mv  business.    I  wasted  no  time  on  them,  nor  in  any  do- 


mestic cares ;  neycr  soliciting  for  preferment,  nor  busied 
in  any  other  way.  I  have  ^n  happily  delivered  frmn 
many  occupations  which  were  not  suitable  to  my  hu- 
mour ;  and  I  have  enjoyed  the  greatest  and  the  most 
charming  leisure  that  a  man  of  letters  could  desire.  By 
such  means  an  author  makes  a  great  progress  in  a  few 
years.' 

Bayle,  at  Rotterdam,  was  appointed  to  a  professorship 
of  philosophy  and  histonr ;  the  salary  was  a  competence 
to  his  frugal  life,  and  enabled  him  to  publish  his  celebrated 
Review,  which  he  dedicates  *  to  the  glory  of  the  city,'  for   ' 
ilia  nMs  hoc  otiafeeU. 

After  tliis  grateful  acknowledgment  he  was  unexpect- 
edly deprived  of  the  professorship.  The  secret  history  » 
curioi^jf.  Af\er  a  tedious  war,  some  one  amused  the  world 
by  a  chimerical  '  Project  of  Peace,'  which  was  much 
against  the  wishes  and  the  designs  of  our  William  HI.— 
Jurieu,  the  head  of  the  Reformed  party  in  Holland,  a  man 
of  heated  fancies,  persuaded  William's  party  that  this 
book  was  a  part  of  a  secret  cabal  in  Europe,  raised  by 
Louis  XIV  against  William  HI ;  and  accused  Bayle  as 
the  author  and  promoter  of  this  political  confederacy.  The 
magistrates,  who  were  the  creatures  of  William,  disinist- 
ed  Baylo  without  alleging  any  reason.  To  an  ordinaiy 
philosopher  it  would  have  seemed  hard  to  lose  his  saluy 
because  his  antagonist  was  one 

'  Whoso  sword  is  sharper  than  his  pen.' 

Bayle  onl}^  reioiced  at  this  emancipation,  and  quietly 
returned  to  his  Dictionary.  His  feelings  on  ihis  occasion 
he  has  himself  perpetuated. 

*  The  sweetness  and  repose  I  find  in  the  studies  in 
which  I  have  engaged  myself,  and  which  are  my  delighti 
will  induce  me  to  remain  in  this  city,  if  I  am  allowed  to 
continue  in  it,  at  least  till  the  printing  of  my  Dictionary 
is  finished ;  for  my  presence  is  aosolutely  necessary  to  the 
place  where  it  is  printed.  I  am  no  lover  of  money,  nor 
of  honours,  and  would  not  accept  of  any  invitation,  should 
it  be  made  to  me ;  nor  am  I  fond  of  the  disputes  and  ca^ 
bals,  and  professorial  snarlings,  which  reign  in  all  our  aca^ 
demies  :  Canam  mihi  et  Musie*  He  was  indeed  so  charm- 
ed by  quiet  and  independence,  that  he  was  continually  re- 
fusing the  most  ma^ificent  offers  of  patronage :  from 
Count  Guiscard,  the  French  ambassador;  but  particularly 
from  our  English  nobility.  The  Earls  of^  Shaftesbury,  of 
Aibermarle,  and  of  Huntingdon,  tried  eyrery  solicitation  to 
win  him  over  to  reside  with  them  as  their  friend  ;  and  too 
nice  a  sense  of  honour  induced  Bayle  to  refuse  the  Duke 
of  Shrewsbury's  gifl  of  two  hundr^  guineas  for  the  dedi- 
cation of  his  dictionary,  *  I  have  so  often  ridiculed  dedications 
that  I  must  not  risk  any,'  was  the  reply  of  our  philosopher. 

The  only  complaint  which  escaped  from  Bayle  was  the 
want  of  books ;  an  evil  particularly  felt  during  his  writing 
the  <  Critical  Dictionary ;'  a  work  which  should  have  been 
composed  not  distant  from  the  shelves  of  a  public  library. 
Men  of  classical  attainments,  who  are  studying  about 
twenty  authors,  and  chiefly  for  their  st^le,  can  form  no 
conception  of  the  state  of  famine  to  which  an  <  helluo  lib- 
rorum '  is  too  often  reduced  in  the  new  sort  of  study  which 
Bayle  founded.  Taste  when  once  obtained  may  be  said 
to  bo  no  acquiring  faculty,  and  must  remain  stationary ; 
but  Knowledge  is  of  perpetual  growth,  and  has  infinite  de- 
mands. Taste,  like  an  artificial  canal,  winds  through  a 
beautiful  country;  but  its  borders  arc  confined,  and  its 
terra  is  limited  ;  Knowledge  navigates  the  ocean,  and  is 
perpetually  on  voyages  of  discovery.  Bayle  often  grieves 
over  the  scarcity,  or  the  want  of  books,  by  which  he  was 
compelled  to  leave  many  things  uncertain,  or  to  take  them 
at  second  hand ;  but  he  lived  to  discover  that  trusting  to 
the  reports  of  others,  was  too  oflen  suffering  the  blind  to 
lead  the  blind.  It  was  this  circumstance  which  induced 
Bayle  to  declare,  that  some  works  cannot  be  written  in  the 
country,  and  that  the  metropolis  only  can  supply  the  wants 
of  the  literary  man.  Plutarch  has  made  a  similar  confes- 
sion ;  and  the  elder  Pliny  who  had  not  so  many  volumes  to 
turn  over  as  a  modern,  was  sensible  to  the  wants  of  books, 
for  he  acknowledges  that  there  was  no  book  so  bad  by 
which  we  might  not  profit. 

Bayle's  peculiar  vein  of  research  and  skill  in  discus- 
sion first  appeared  in  his  •  Pensdes  sur  la  Comete.'  In 
December,  1680.  a  comet  had  appeared,  and  the  public 
yet  trembled  at  a  portentous  meteor,  which  they  still  ima- 
gined was  connected  with  some  forthcoming  and  terrible 
event !  Persons  as  curious  as  they  were  terrified  teased 
Bayle  by  their  inquiries,  but  resisted  all  his  arguments. 
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They  found  manj  thingi  more  than  arguments  in  his  amus^ 
iog  volumes :  *  I  am  not  one  of  the  authors  by  profession,' 
says  Bayle,  in  giving  an  account  of  the  method  he  meant 
to  pursue,  *  who  follow  a  series  of  Tiews ;  who  first  project 
theur  subject,  then  divide  it  into  books  sjid  chapters,  and 
who  only  choose  to  work  on  the  ideas  they  have  planned. 
I,  for  my  part,  give  up  all  daims  to  authorship,  and  shall 
chain  myself  to  no  such  servitude.  I  cannot  meditate  with 
much  regularity  on  one  subject ;  I  am  too  Ibnd  of  change. 
I  often  wander  from  the  subject,  and  jump  into  places  of 
which  it  might  be  difficult  to  guess  the  way  out ;  so  that  I 
shall  nuke  a  learned  doctor  who  looks  for  method  quite  m»- 
patient  with  me.'  The  work  is  indeed  full  of  curiosities 
and  anecdotes,  Wi\h  many  critical  ones  concerning  history. 
At  first  it  found  an  easy  entrance  into  France,  as  a  sim- 

ge  account  of  comets  ;  but  when  it  was  discovered  that 
ayle's  comet  bad  a  number  of  fieiy  tails  concerning  the 
French  and  the  Austrians,  it  soon  became  as  terrific  as 
Um  comet  itself,  and  was  prohibited  ! 

Bayle's  *  Critique  generate  de  I'histoire  du  Calvinisms 
par  le  Pere  Maimbourg,'  had  more  pleasantry  than  bitter. 
neaSi  except  to  the  palate  of  the  vmdictive  Father,  who 
was  of  too  hot  a  constitution  to  relish  the  delicacy  of  our 
author's  wit.    Maimbourg  stirred  up  all  the  intrigues  he 
coakl  rouse  to  get  the  Cntioue  burnt  by  the  hani;inan  at 
Paris.     The  lieutenant  of  tne  police,  De  la  Reynie,  who 
was  among  the  many  who  did  not  dislike  to  see  the  Father 
corrected  by  Bayle,  delayed  this  execution  from  time  lo 
time,  till  there  came  a  final  order.    This  lieutenant  uf  the 
police  was  a  shrewd  fellow,  and  wishing  to  put  an  odium 
no  the  bigoted  Maimbourg,  allowed  the  irrascible  Father  to 
write  the  proclamation  himself  with  all  the  violence  of  an 
•nra^ed  author.    It  is  a  curious  specimen  of  one  who  evi- 
dent^ wished  to  bum  his  brother  with  his  book.     In  this 
curious  proclamation,  which  has  been  preserved  as  a  litera- 
ry curiosity,  Bayle's '  Critique'  is  dedsred  to  be  defamato- 
ry and  calumnious,  abounding  with  seditious  forgeries,  per- 
nicious to  all  good  subjects,  and  therefore  is  condemned  to 
be  torn  to  pieces,  and  burnt  at  the  Piaee  de  Greve.    All 
printers  and  booksellers  are  forbidden  to  print,  or  to  sell, 
or  disperse  the  said  abominable  book,  under  pmn  of  death ; 
and  all  other  persons,  of  what  quality  or  condition  soever, 
are  to  undergo  the  penalty  of  exemplary  punishment.    De 
le  Reynie  must  have  smiled  on  submissively  receivini;  ihis 
effusion  from  our  enraged  author;  and  to'puni^  Maim- 
bourg in  the  only  way  he  could  contrive,  and  to  do  at  the 
same  time  the  greatest  kindness  to  Bayle,  whom  he  ad- 
nured,  he  dispersed  three  thousand  copies  of  this  proclama- 
tion to  be  posted  up  through  Paris :  the  alarm  and  the  cu- 
riosity were  simultaneous  *  but  the  latter  prevailed.  Every 
book  collector  hastened  to  procure  a  copy  so  terrifically  de- 
nounced, and  at  the  same  time  so  amusing.     The  author 
of  the  *  Livres  condamn^  au  feu'  mi^ht  have  inserted  thb 
anecdote  in  his  collection.     It  may  be  uorih  adding,  that 
Maiinbourg  always  affected  to  say  that  he  had  never  read 
Bayle's  work ;  but  he  afterwards   confcFseJ  to  Menage, 
that  he  could  not  help  valuing  a  bonk  of  such  curiosity. 
Jurieu  was  so  jealous  of  its  success,  that  Beauval  attributes 
his  personal  hatred  of  Bayle  to  our  young  philos^tphcr 
overshadowing  that  veteran. 

The  taste  for  literary  history  we  owe  to  Bayle  ;  and  the 
great  interest  he  communicated  to  these  researches  spread 
m  the  national  tastes  of  Europe.  France  has  been  always 
the  richest  in  these  stores,  but  our  acquisitions  have  been 
rapid  ;  and  Johnson,  who  delighted  in  them,  elevated  their 
means  and  their  end,  by  the  ethical  philosophy  and  the 
spirit  of  criticism  which  he  awoke.  With  Bajle.  indeed, 
his  minor  works  were  the  seed-pk>ts ;  but  his  great  Dic- 
tionary opened  the  forest. 

It  is  curious,  however,  to  detect  the  difficulties  of  early 
attempts,  and  the  indifferent  success  which  sometimes  at- 
tends them  in  their  first  state.  Bavlc,  to  lighten  the  fa* 
tigue  of  correcting  the  second  edition  of  his  Dictionary, 
wrote  the  first  volume  of  '  Responses  aux  Questions  d'un 
Provincial,'  a  supposititious  corresp<mdence  with  a  country 
fsntleman.  It  was  a  work  of  mere  literary  curiosity,  and 
of  a  bettet  description  of  miscellaneous  writing  than  that 
of  the  prevalent  fashion  of  ?iving  thoughta  and  maxims, 
•odfanciiiil  characters,  and  idle  stories,  which  had  satiated 
th«  public  taste :  however  the  book  was  not  well  received. 
He  attributes  the  public  caprice  to  his  prodigality  of  litera- 
ry anecdotes,  and  other  minvticB  lUeraria^  and  his  frequent 
rtations!  but  he  defends  himself  with  skill.  *  It  is  against 
natare  of  things  to  pretend  that  in  a  work  to  prove  and 
dear  op  facts,  an  author  should!  only  make  use  of  his  own 


thoughts,  or  that  be  ought  to  quote  very  teUon. 
who  say,  that  the  work  does  not  soflkientJy  iatcresc  ibm 
public,  are  doubtless  in  the  right;  but  an  author canaoC 
interest  the  public  except  he  discusses  moral  or  pofatical 
subjects.  All  others  with  which  men  of  tetters  fiB  ihor 
bocSts  are  useless  to  the  public  and  we  oogfat  to  oa»* 
eider  them  as  only  a  kind  of  frothy  Dourishment  in  ibem 
selves;  but  which,  however,  gratify  the  curiosity  of  i 
readers,  according  to  the  diversities  o(  their  tastes, 
is  there  for  example,  less  interesting  to  the  [»ib&c  thaa 
the  BibUotlUque  Chouk  of  Colomies  (a  smaU  bibbograpfai 
cal  work ;)  yet  is  that  work  looked  on  as  excellent  in  ila 
kind.  I  could  mention  other  wotks  which  are  read,  tboogli 
containing  nothing  which  mterests  the  nobhc'  Two  yean 
after,  when  he  resumed  these  letters,  be  changed  his  plaii ; 
he  became  more  argumentative,  and  more  sparing  of  lite» 
rary  and  historical  articles.  We  have  now  certainly  ob- 
tained more  decided  notions  of  the  nature  of  this  i 
of  composition,  and  treat  such  investigations  with' 
skill ;  still  they  are  *  caviare  to  the  multitude.'  An 
mulation  of  dry  facts,  without  any  exertion  of  taste  or  «fi^ 
cussioo,  forms  but  the  barren  aind  obscure  diligence  of 
title>liunters.  All  things  which  come  to  the  reader  widu 
out  having  first  passea  through  the  mind,  as  weD  as  tbo 
pen  of  the  writer,  will  be  still  open  to  the  fatad  objeetka  of 
insane  industry  raving  with  a  depraved  appetite  for  trasb 
and  cinders ;  and  this  is  the  line  of  demarcation  which  wiD 
for  ever  separate  a  Bayle  from  a  Prosper  Murchand,  aad 
a  Wsrton  from  a  Ritson  :  the  one  must  be  satisfied  to  b« 
useful,  but  the  other  will  not  fad  to  delight.  Tel 
thing  must  be  alleged  in  favour  of  those  who  may 
times  indulge  researches  too  minutely ;  perhaps  there  m  m. 
point  beyond  which  nothing  remains  but  useless  coriocity  ; 
yet  this  too  may  be  relative.  The  pleasure  of  these  p«Bw 
suits  is  c«Iy  tasted  by  those  who  are  accustomed  to  ibem, 
and  whose  employments  are  thus  converted  into  araoae- 
ments.  A  man  of  fine  genius,  Addison  relates,  trained  ^p 
in  all  the  polite  studies  of  antiquity,  upon  being  obliged  to 
search  mto  several  rolls  and  records,  at  first  found  ibia  a 
very  dry  and  irksome  employment;  yet  he  assured  aw, 
that  at  last  he  took  an  increcfible  pleasure  in  it,  and  pro> 
ferred  it  even  to  the  reading  of  Virgil  and  Cicero. 

As  for  our  Bayle.  he  exhibits  a  perfect  model  of  the  real 
literary  character.  He,  with  the  secret  alcbymy  of  huana^ 
happiness,  extracted  his  tranquillity  out  of  the  baser  mcfaia, 
at  the  cost  of  his  ambition  and  his  fortune.  Throcu^iaat 
a  voluminous  work,  he  experienced  tlie  enjoyment  oTpeiw 
petual  acquisition  and  delight ;  he  obtained  glory,  ami  hr 
endured  persecution.  He  died  as  he  had  lived,  in  tho 
same  uninterrupted  habits  of  composition ;  for  with  his 
dying  hand,  ana  nearly  speechless,  he  sent  a  fresh  proof 
to  the  printer ! 

CICSKO  TXSWEO  AS  A  COLLECTOR. 

Mr  Fuseli,  in  the  introduction  to  the  secxmd  part  of  hm 
Lectures,  has  touched  on  the  character  of  Cicero,  respecw 
ing  his  knowledge  and  feeling  of  Art,  in  a  manner  wbidb 
excites  mir  curiosity.  *  Though,'  rays  that  eloquent  loo* 
turer,  *  Cicero  seems  to  have  had  as  little  natkt  lasCs  lor 
painting  and  sculpture,  and  even  less  than  he  had  taste  for 
poetry,  he  had  a  conception  of  Nature,  and  with  bis  usual 
acumen  frequently  scattered  useful  hints  and  pertineal 
observations.  For  many  of  these  he  might  probably  bo 
indebted  to  Hortensius,' with  whom,  though  his  rival  in 
eloquence,  he  lived  on  terms  of  familiarity,  and  who  was  a 
man  of  declared  taste,  and  one  oT  the  first  collectors  of  tho 
time.*  The  inquiry  may  amuse,  to  trace  the  progre**  of 
Cicero't  ttute  for  the  worka  of  art;  which  was  prMMbly  a 
late,  but  an  aident  pursuit  with  this  celebrated  man;  and 
their  actual  enjoyment  seems  with  him  rather  to  havebeea 
connected  with  some  future  plan  of  life. 

Cicero,  when  about  forty-three  years  of  aee,  seens  to 
have  projected  the  formation  of  a  library  and  a  ro&ection 
of  antiquities,  with  the  remote  intention  of  socessioo,  aad 
one  day  stealing  away  from  the  noisy  honours  of  the  r»» 
public.  Althoueh  that  preat  man  remained  too  long  a 
victim  to  his  political  ambition,  vet  at  all  times  his  natorai 
dispositicms  would  break  out,  and  amidst  his  public  avoca> 
tions  he  often  anticipated  a  time  when  life  would  be  un- 
valued without  uninterrupted  repose  :  but  repose,  destitmo 
of  the  ample  furniture,  and  even  of  the  luxuries  of  a  m'od 
occupying  itself  in  literature  and  art,  would  only  for  bini 
have  opened  the  repose  of  a  desert !  It  was  rather  bis 
provident  wisdom  than  ihetr  ac<ual  enioyment,  which  in* 
duced  him,  al  a  busied  period  of  his  life,  to  accumu:axa 
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from  all  parts,  books,  and  statues,  and  curiosities,  without 
niunber ;  in  a  word,  to  become,  according  to  the  tenn,  too 
odea  misapplied  and  misconceived  among  us,  for  it  is  not 
always  understood  in  an  honourable  sense,  a  collector ! 

Like  other  later  collectors,  Cicero  often  appears  ardent 
to  possess  what  he  was  not  able  to  command ;  sometimes 
be  entreats,  or  drcuitouslj  negociates,  or  is  planning  the 
future  means  to  secure  the  acqubitions  which  he  thirsted 
after.  He  is  repeatedly  soliciting  his  literary  friend  Atticus 
to  keep  his  books  for  nim,  and  not  to  dispose  of  his  colleo- 
tions  on  any  terms,  however  earnestly  tho  bidders  may 
crowd ;  and,  to  keep  his  patience  in  good  hope  (for  Atti- 
cus imagined  his  collection  would  exceed  the  price  which 
Cicero  could  afford,^  he  desires  Atticus  not  to  despair  of 
his  being  able  to  make  them  his,  for  that  he  was  savii^  all 
his  rents  to  purchase  these  books  for  the  relief  of  his 

dd  a^. 

This  projected  librar}',  and  collection  of  antiouities,  it 
was  the  mtention  of  Cicero  to  have  placed  in  his  tavourite 
villa  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  whose  name,  conse- 
crated by  time,  now  proverbially  describes  the  retirement 
of  a  man  of  elegant  tastes.  To  adorn  his  villa  at  Tuscii- 
lum  formed  the  day  .dreams  of  this  man  of  genius ;  and  his 
passion  broke  out  in  all  the  enthusiasm  and  impatience 
which  so  fre<{uently  characterize  the  modem  collector. 
Not  only  Atticus,  on  whose  fine  taste  he  could  depend,  but 
every  one  likely  to  increase  his  acquisitions,  was  Cicero 
persecuting  with  entreaties,  on  entreaties,  with  the  seduc- 
tion of  large  prices,  and  with  the  expectation,  that  if  the 
orator  ana  consul  would  submit  to  accept  any  bribe,  it 
wouU  hardly  be  refused  in  the  shape  of  a  manuscript  or  a 
statue.  *  In  the  name  of  uur  friendship,'  says  Cicero,  ad- 
dressing Atticus,  <  suffer  nothing  to  escape  you  of  what- 
ever yoa  find  curious  or  rare.'  When  Atticus  informed 
him  that  he  should  send  him  a  fine  statue,  in  which  the 
heads  of  Mercury  and  Minerva  were  united  tcwether, 
Cicero,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  maniacal  lover  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  finds  every  object  which  is  uncommon  the  very 
thing  for  which  he  has  a  proper  place.  *  Your  discovery 
is  admirable,  and  the  statue  you  mention  seems  to  have 
been  made  purposely  for  my' cabinet.'  Then  follows  an 
explanation  of  tne  mystery  of  this  allegorical  statue,  which 
expressed  the  happy  union  of  exercise  and  study.  *  Con- 
tinue,' he  adds,  *  to  collect  for  me,  as  you  have  promised, 
m  OS  great  a  quantity  a»  pos/nbie^  morsels  of  mis  kind.^ 
Cicero,  like  other  collectors,  may  be  suspected  not  to  have 
been  very  difficult  in  his  choice,  and  for  htm  the  curious 
was  not  less  valued  than  the  beautiful.  The  mind  and 
temper  of  Cicero  wero  of  a  robust  and  philosophical  cost, 
not  too  subject  to  the  tortures  of  those  whose  morbid  ima- 

(ination  and  delicacy  of  taste  touch  on  infirmity.  It  is, 
owever,  amusing  to  observe  this  great  man,  actuated  by 
all  the  fervour  and  joy  of  collecting.  *  I  have  paid  your 
•gent — as  you  ordered,  for  the  Megaric  statues— sena  me 
as  nuaof  of  them  as  you  can,  and  om  toon  om  po$nbU^  with 
any  others  which  you  think  proper  for  the  j^ace,  and  to 
my  taste,  and  good  enough  to  please  yours.  Tou  cannot 
niagine  how  greatly  m^  pamon  increaaet  for  this  sort  of 
things ;  it  is  such  toat  it  may  appear  ridieulouM  in  the  eyes 
of  many ;  but  jtou  are  my  friend,  and  will  only  think  of 
■atisfjrin^  my  wishes.'  Again— <  Purchase  for  me,  with- 
OQt  thinking  further,  all  that  you  discover  of  rarity.  My 
friend,  do  not  spare  my  purse.'  And,  indeed,  in  another 
place  be  loves  Atticus  both  for  his  promptitude  and  cheap 
purdiases :  TV  muUum  amamw,  (jwod  ta  abt  te  diUgenter, 
jtanfoque  euraia  twU, 

Oar  collectors  may  not  be  disfdeased  to  discover  at  their 
head  so  venerable  a  personage  as  Cicero;  nor  to  sanction 
their  own  feverish  thirat  and  panting  impatience  with  all 
the  raptures  on  the  day  of  poesession,  ana  the  <  saving  of 
rents'  to  afford  commanding  price»— by  the  authority  of 
the  greatest  philosopher  of  antiquity. 

A  fiict  is  noticed  in  this  article  which  raqtiires  elucida- 
tion. In  the  life  of  a  true  collector,  the  selling  of  his  boo4c8 
h  a  angular  tnctdeut.  The  truth  is,  that  the  elegant  friend 
of  Cicero,  residing  in  the  literary  city  of  Athens,  appears 
to  have  enj<rfed  Imt  a  moderate  income,  and  may  be  said 
to  have  traded  not  only  in  books,  but  in  gladiators,  whom 
h*  yt  out,  and  also  ehari^ed  interest  for  the  tue  of  his  mo- 
ney ;  orcmnstances  which  Comefius  Nepos,  who  gives 
aBaecoant  of  his  landed  property,  has  omitted,  as,  perhaps, 
not  well  adapted  to  heignten  the  interesting  picture  which 
he  givea  oTAtticQs,  but  which  the  Abb6  MoDgaolt  has  de- 
tected in  bia  curious  notes  on  Cicero's  letters  to  Atticus. 
tt  ii  certain  that  be  employed  his  slaves,  who,  *  to  the  foot- 


boy,'  as  Middleton  expresses  himself,  were  all  literary  and 
skilful  scribes,  in  copying  the  works  of  the  best  authors  fur 
his  own  use  ;  but  the  duplicates  were  sold,  to  the  common 
profit  of  the  master  and  the  slave.  The  state  of  literature 
among  the  ancients  may  be  paralleled  with  that  of  the  age 
of  our  first  restorers  of  learmng,  when  printing  was  not  yet 
established ;  then  Boccaccio,  and  Petrarch,  and  such  men, 
were  collectors,  and  zealously  occupied  in  the  manual  la- 
bour of  transcription ;  immeasurable  was  the  delight  of 
that  avariciousness  of  manuscript,  by  which,  in  a  certain 
given  time,  the  possessor,  with  an  imwearied  pen,  could 
enrich  himself  by  his  copy;  and  this  copy  an  estate  would 
not  always  purchase !  Besides  that  a  manuscript  selected 
by  Atticus,  or  copied  by  the  hand  of  Boccaccio  and  Pe- 
trarch, must  have  risen  in  value,  associating  it  with  the 
known  taste  and  judgment  of  the  collector. 

THE  HXSTOBT  OP  THE  CARACCIS. 

The  congenial  histories  of  literature  and  of  art  are  ac- 
companied liy  the  same  periodical  revolutions ;  and  none 
is  more  interesting  than  that  one  which  occurs  in  the  de- 
cline and  corruption  of  arts,  when  a  single  mind  retuniine 
to  right  principles,  amidst  the  degenerated  race  who  had 
forsaken  them,  seems  to  create  a  new  epoch,  and  teaches 
a  servile  race  once  more  how  to  invent !  These  epochs  are 
few,  but  are  easily  distinguished.  The  human  mind  is  ne- 
ver stationary ;  it  advances  or  it  retrogrades ;  having 
reached  its  meridian  point,  when  the  hour  of  perfection 
has  gone  by,  it  must  verge  to  its  decline.  In  all  Art,  per- 
fection lapses  into  that  weakened  state  too  often  digni- 
fied as  classical  imitation  ;  hut  it  sinks  into  mannerism,  and 
wantons  into  afi^eciation,  till  it  shoots  out  into  fantastic 
novelties.  When  ail  languishes  in  a  state  of  mediocrity, 
or  is  deformed  by  false  tastes,  then  is  reserved  for  a  for- 
tunate genius  the  glory  of  restoring  another  golden  age  vf 
invention.  The  history  of  the  Caracci  family  serves  as 
an  admirable  illustration  of  such  an  epoch,  while  the  per- 
sonal characters  nf  the  three  Caraccis  throw  an  additional 
interest  over  this  curious  incident  in  the  history  of  the 
works  of  genius. 

The  establishment  of  the  famous  oeearirmtV,  or  school  of 
painting,  at  Bologna,  which  restored  the  art  in  the  last 
stase  of  degeneracy,  originated  in  the  profound  meditations 
of  Lodovico.  There  was  a  happy  boldness  in  the  idea ; 
but  its  great  singularity  was  that  of  discovering  those  men 
of  genius,  who  alone  could  realize  his  ideal  conception, 
amidst  his  own  family  circle ;  and  yet  these  were  men 
whose  opposite  dispositions  and  accoutrements  could  hardly 
have  given  any  hope  of  mutual  assistance ;  and  much  less 
of  melting  together  their  minds  and  their  work  in  such  uni- 
ty of  conception  and  execution,  that  even  to  our  days  they 
leave  the  critics  undetermined  which  of  the  Caraccis  to 
prefer  ;  each  excelling  the  other  in  some  pictorial  quality. 
Often  combining  together  in  the  same  picture,  the  mincled 
labour  of  three  pamters  seemed  to  proceed  from  one  pallet, 
as  their  works  exhibit  which  adorn  the  churches  of  Bolog- 
na. They  still  disputed  about  a  picture,  to  ascertain 
which  of  the  Caraccis  painted  it ;  and  still  one  prefers 
Lodovico  for  his  grandiocilaf  another  Agostino  for  his  in- 
vention, and  others  Annibale  for  his  vigour  or  his  grace.* 

What  has  been  told  of  others,  happened  to  Lodovico  Ca- 
racci in  his  youth ;  he  struggled  with  a  mind  tardy  in  its  con- 
ceptions, so  that  ha  gave  no  indications  of  talent ;  and  was 
apparently  so  inept  as  to  have  been  advised  by  two  mas- 
ters to  be  satisfied  to  grind  the  colours  he  ought  not  other- 
wise to  meddle  with.  Tintoretto,  from  friendship,  exhort- 
ed him  to  change  his  trade.  *  This  sluggishness  of  intel- 
lect did  not  proceed,'  observes  the  sagacious  Lanzi,  *  from 
any  deficiency,  but  from  the  depth  of  bis  penetrating  mind ; 
early  in  life  he  dreaded  the  ideal  as  a  rock  on  which  so 
many  of  his  contemporaries  had  been  shipwrecked.'  His 
hand  was  not  blest  with  precocious  facility,  because  his 
mmd  was  unsettled  about  truth  itself;  he  was  still  seeking 
for  nature,  which  he  could  not  diwover  in  those  wretched 
mannerists,  who  boasting  of  their  freedom  and  expedition 
in  their  bewildering  tastes,  which  they  called  tho  ideal, 
relied  on  the  diplomas  and  honours  obtained  by  intrigue  or 
purchase,  whicn  sanctioned  their  follies  in  the  eyes  of  the 
multitude.  *  Lodovico,'  says  Lanzi,  *  would  first  satisfy  hhf 
own  mind  on  everr  line ;  he  would  not  paint  till  paintmg 
well  became  a  habit,  and  till  habit  produced  facility.' 

Lodovico  then  sought  in  other  cities  for  what  he  could 
not  find  at  Bologna.  He  travelled  to  inspect  the  works  of 
the  eUer  masters ;  he  meditated  on  all  their  details ;  he 

*  Lanzi,  Storfa  Phtcrlcs,  V.  85. 
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penetrated  to  the  Terr  thoughts  of  the  great  artists,  and 

Eiw  intimate  with  their  modes  of  cooceptioa  and  exeeu- 
o.  The  true  principles  of  tut  were  collected  together 
in  his  own  mind,— the  nch  fruits  of  his  own  studies,— and 
these  first  prompted  him  to  invent  a  new  school  of  painU 
in£/> 

Retmning  to  Bclogna,  he  foand  his  degraded  brolbera 
in  art  still  qaarrelling  about  the  merits  o(  the  old  and  the 
new  school,  and  still  exuiting  in  their  Ta«:ue  conceptions 
and  expeditions  methods,  Lodorico,  who  had  observed  all, 
had  summed  up  his  principles  in  me  grand  maxim,— that 
of  combining' a  close  observation  of  nature  with  the  imita^ 
tion  of  the  great  masters,  roodifving  both,  however,  bj  the 
disposition  of  the  artist  hin»elf.  Siich  was  the  simple  idea 
ana  the  happy  project  of  Lodonco  !  Everv  perfection 
aeemed  to  have  been  obtained  :  the  RaffaeUaefd  excelled  in 
the  ideal ;  the  Miehelangioiachi  in  the  anatomical :  the  Ve- 
netian and  the  Lombard  8ch<jols  in  brilliant  vivacity  or  phi- 
losophic gravity.  AH  seemed  pre-occupied ;  but  the  secret 
of  breaking  the  bonds  of  servile  imitation  was  a  new  art: 
of  mingling  into  one  school  the  charms  of  every  school, 
adapting  ihem  with  freedom  ;  and  having  been  taught  by 
all,  to  remain  a  model  for  all ;  or,  as  iJanzi  expresses  it, 
dopo  avert  apprtaao  da  U  tuUe  intigno  a  tuUt,  To  restore 
Art  in  its  decline,  Lodovico  pressed  all  the  sweets  from 
all  the  flowers  ;  or,  melting  together  all  his  rich  materials, 
formed  one  Corinthian  brass.  This  school  is  described  by 
Du  Fresnoy  in  the  character  of  Anmbale, 

Qu!>g  sedulus  Har.nibal  omnes 
In  propriam  mentcm  aiquc  morem  mira  arte  coegiL 

Paraphrased  by  Mason, 

From  all  ihcjr  charms  combined,  with  happy  toil, 
Did  Annibal  com|x>se  his  woriJrous  style; 
O'er  the  fair  fraud  so  close  a  veil  is  thrown. 
Thai  e?ery  borrow'd  grace  becomes  hid  own.^ 

Lodovico  perceived  that  he  could  not  stand  alone  in  the 
breach,  and  sinsle-handed  encounter  an  impetuous  multi- 
tude. He  thought  of  raising  up  a  party  among  those 
youthful  aspirants  who  had  not  yet  been  habitually  de> 

Caved.  He  had  a  brother  whose  talent  could  never  rise 
yond  a  poor  copyist's,  and  him  he  had  the  judgment, 
unswayed  by  undue  partiality,  to  account  as  a  cipher;  but 
he  found  two  of  his  cousins,  men  capable  of  becoming  as 
extraordinary  as  himself. 

These  brothers,  Agostino  and  Annibate,  first  by  nature, 
and  then  by  tlieir  manners  and  habits,  were  of  the  most 
opposite  dispositions.  Bom  amidst  humble  occupations, 
their  father  was  a  tailor,  and  Amiibale  was  still  working 
on  the  paternal  hoard,  while  Agostino  was  occupied  by  the 
elegant  works  of  the  goldsmith,  whence  he  acT|uired  the 
fine  art  of  entrravine.  in  which  he  became  the  Marc  An- 
tonio of  his  time.  Their  manners,  perhaps,  resulted  frtmi 
their  trades.  A?ostino  was  a  man  of  science  and  litera- 
ture :  a  pliilosopher  and  poet,  of  the  most  polished  ele- 
gance, the  mo5t  enchanting  conversation,  far  removed  from 
the  vutsar,  he  became  the  companion  of  the  learned  and 
the  noble.  Annihale  could  scarcely  write  and  read ;  an 
inborn  mzE^'Jness  made  him  sullen,  taciturn,  or  if  he 
Spoke,  sarcastic  ;  scorn  and  ridicule  were  his  bitter  delight. 
Nature  had  strangely  made  these  brothers  little  less  than 
•nemies.    Annibaic  despised  his  brother  for  having  en- 

♦  D'Artrenvi^le,  Vies  des  Pelntres,  II.  OT. 

f  The  curious  reailT  nf  n«te  mdV  refer  to  Mr  Fuseli's  Se- 
cond Lecture  for  a  diatribe  airaii.ist  what  he  calls  '  the  Eclectic 
School ;  wh'ch,  *)>'  eplerti  )jih«'  beantic?,  corrcriiiiff  the  faults, 
supplying  the  tlpft-cf,  a.,  i  avoi  Hnir  the  extremes  (.f  the  differ- 
ent styI»>-<,  r.n  mpfJ  to  f  irn  a  pf  rf-ci  5T?tem.'  He  acknow- 
led?ea  \\\o  rmtr'">s  of  the  Caraci'? ;  yri  he  lauehs  at  the 
mere  rnT»yM)7  t'^cmr^nnT'  ->f  vr\riTi'  painters  into  one  picture. 
But  pert. -.PS,  I  '^ly  it  with  oil  po-'aibl**  ucferrnre,  our  animated 
critic  l^^.''>t  for  a  m'^uiejii  that  it  w.is  no  mechani'^al  imitation 
the  Caracci"  inculcated  :  nature  and  art  were  to  be  equally  stu- 
died, antl  scccndo  il  natio  talepto  e  la  propria  sua  di.<pr>?izione. 
Barry  di-tincni^hes  -.vith  praise  and  warmth.  *  Whether,* 
says  he,  •  w»  mr\y  coitr-u  ours'*lvcs  with  adopting  the  manly 
plan  of  art  pursued  by  the  Caracci'?  and  their  Fchool  at  Bolog- 
na,  in  ur'tin?  the  peri»Ttions  of  all  the  other  pchoola  :  or  whe- 
ther, whi'-h  I  rather  hofy»,  we  look  further  in  the  Ptyle  of  de- 
siffn  upon  uur  own  ^.tudies  after  nature  ;  whirhtver  of  these 
plan<i  the  nation  nii::Iit  fix  on,'  &c.  11.  518.  Thus  three  great 
names, Du  Fresnoy,  Fuarll,  and  Barry,  restricted  their  notions 
of  the  Caracci  plin  to  a  mere  imitation  of  the  ^eal  masters'; 
but  Lan7l,  In  unfoldinj?  Lodovico's  project,  layp  down  as  his 
first  princkiie  the  observation  of  nature,  and.  secondly,  the  imf- 
'ation  of  the  rreat  masters;  and  all  modiHed  by  the  natural 
dL^ixwiuo".  of  the  anlrt 


tered  into  the  higher  circles ;  lie  ridacoted  his  refiDed 
ners,  and  even  die  neal  degance  of  hn  dreaa.  To 
tify  Af ostino,  one  day,  he  sent  him  a  portnit  of 
fiiUier  ihreadinc  a  needle,  and  their  mocber  cottiag  out  lh» 
cloth,  to  remiiia  him,  as  he  oooe  whispered  ii 
ear,  when  he  net  him  waDdaf  with  a  BohlcaHn,  *  bo 
forget  that  they  were  sons  ofa  poor  taikv!  The  * 
contrast  existed  in  the  habits  of  their  mind.  Agostino 
slow  to  resolve,  difficult  to  satisfy  hianelf ;  he  was  for  p»- 
lishin£  and  maturing  every  thing  :  Annibaie  was  too  raysd 
to  suffer  any  delay,  and  often  evadmg  the  «fifficahies  dL 
the  art,  lovcil  to  do  modi  in  a  short  time.  Lodavioo  soon 
perceived  their  equal  and  natural  aptitude  for  ait;  and 
placing  Agostino  under  a  master,  who  was  celebrated  far 
his  faahty  ofexecotian,  he  fixed  Annibaie  in  his  own  study, 
where  his  cousin  niicht  be  taught  by  ohservaiion  the  As. 
dna  lenH;  how  the  beat  wurits  are  formed  by  a  li  iimtly 
haste.  I^odovico  seenis  to  have  adopted  the  artifice  dt 
Isocrates  in  his  management  of  two  ptapila,  of  whom  ha 
said,  that  the  one  was  to  be  pridied  on  by  the  spar,  and 
the  other  kept  in  by  the  rein. 

But  a  new  cfifikuhy  arose  in  the  attempt  to  combine  to- 
gether such  incongruous  natures ;  the  Ihooghtfol  Lodovieo 
intent  on  the  great  project  of  the  reformation  of  the  art. 
by  his  prudence  long  baJanced  their  unequal  tempers,  and 
with  that  penetratioo  which  so  strongly  charact< 


genius,  directed  their  distinct  talents  to  his  one  mat  pnr- 
pose.  From  the  hterary  Agostino  he  obtained  the  phi- 
losophy of  critical  lectures  and  sdentific  principles ;  inven- 
tion and  designing  solely  occupied  Annibaie ;  wfafle  thn 
soilness  of  contours,  li^tneas  and  grace,  were  his  own 
acquisition.*  But  though  Annifaale  presumptuously  ea»* 
temned  the  rare  and  elevated  talents  of  Agostino,  and 
scarcely  submitted  the  works  of  Lodovico,  whona  he  nr»» 
ferred  to  rival,  yet,  according  to  a  tracfitional  rmnour  wwh 
Lanzi  records,  it  was  Annibue*s  decision  of  character  whaeh 
enabled  him,  as  it  were,  traperceived,  to  beoone  the 
ter  over  his  cousin  and  his  brodier ;  Lodovico  and 
tino  long  hesitated  to  oppose  the  predominant  alyle,  i 
first  Essays ;  Annibaie  hardly  decided  to  peisetcie 
opening  their  new  career  by  o|^x)sing  *  woiha  to  vnioes  f 
and  to  the  enervate  labours  of  their  wretdied  rivali,  their 
own  works,  warm  in  vigor  and  freshness,  conducted  on  the 
principles  of  nature  and  ait. 

The  Caraccts  not  only  resolved  to  paint  justly,  but  la 
persevere  in  the  art  itself,  by  perpetnating  the  perfect 
of  the  true  style  among  their  successors.  In  thdr 
house  thev  opened  an  ifceaddma,  calling  it  d^^*  In 
minati, '  (he  opening  a  new  way,' or  *  the  beginners.' 
academy  was  furnished  with  casts,  drawings,  priitts,  a 
school  lor  anatomy,  and  for  the  living  figure ;  raceivinc  all 
comers  with  kindness  ;  teaching  gratuitoosly,  and,  as  it  is 
said,  \%  ithout  jealousy ;  but  too  many  fiicts  are  recorded  to 
assent  to  the  banishment  of  this  infectious  passion  fixaa 
the  academy  of  the  Caraccis,  who,  like  other  congregated 
artists,  could  not  live  together,  and  escape  thdr  own  ca> 
demial  fever. 

It  was  here,  however,  that  Afostino  found  his  enunenea 
as  the  director  of  their  studies ;  delivering  lectnres  on  ar- 
chitecture and  perspective,  and  pointing  out  from  his  store, 
of  history  and  table  subjects  fw  the  designs  of  their  pupils, 
who,  on  certain  days,  exhibited  their  works  to  the  most 
skilful  judges,  adjusting  the  meriu  by  their  decisions.  *  To 
the  crowned  sufficient  is  the  prize  of  gl<»y,'  says  Lanxi  ; 
and  while  the  poets  chanted  their  praises,  the  lyre  of  Afonl 
tino  himself  f^tefully  celebrated  the  progress  of  his  p»» 
pils.  A  curious  sonnet  has  been  transmitted  to  us, ' 
Agostino,  like  the  andent  leeislators,  compresses  bis 
laws  into  a  few  verses,  easily  to  be  remembered.  The 
sonnet  is  now  well  known,  smce  Mr.  Fuseli  and  Barry 
have  preserved  it  in  their  lectures.  This  singular  produc- 
tion has,  however,  had  the  hard  fate  of  being  unjustlT 
depreciated :  Land  calls  it  ptOoresee  wmmtnl^  pm  dl^ 
poedco;  Mr  Fuseli  sarcastically  compares  it  to  *  a  ttmdEh- 
cal  prescription.'  It  delighted  Barry,  who  caDs  it  <n 
beautiful  poem.'  Considered  as  a  didacthre  and 
tire  poem,  no  lover  of  art,  who  has  ever  r«ul  it,  will  eei 
to  repeat  it  till  he  has  |ot  it  by  heart.  In  tl^  ac 
every  one  was  free  to  indulge  his  own  taste,  prorkied  hn 
did  not  violate  the  essential  prindptes  of  art;  for,  though 
the  critics  have  usually  described  the  character  of  M 
new  school  to  have  been  an  imitation  of  the  preceding 
ones,  it  was  their  first  principle  to  be  guided  by  nature, 
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tnd  their  own  dispositions ;  and  if  their  painter  was  dff^ 
cieot  in  originality,. it  was  not  the  fault  ofthis  academy,  so 
much  as  of  the  academician.  In  difficult  doubts  they  had 
rocourae  to  Lodovico,  whom  Lanzi  describf.s  in  his  school 
like  Ilomer  among  the  Greeks,  fona  ingeniorum  profound 
in  every  painting.  Even  the  recreations  of  the  pupils  were 
contrived  to  keep  their  mind  and  hand  in  exercise  ;  in  their 
walks  sketching  landscapes  from  nature,  or  amusing  ihem- 
•elves  with  what  the  Italians  call  Caricaturaj  a  term  of 
large  significatioti ;  for  it  includes  many  sorts  df  grotesque 
inventions,  whimsical  incongruities,  such  as  those  ara- 
besques found  at  Horculaneum,  where  Anchises,  ^neas, 
and  Aseanius,  are  burlesqued  b^  beads  of  apes  and  pigs, 
or  Arioo,  with  a  grotesque  niotioni  is  straddling  a  great 
trout;  or  like  that  ludicrous  parody  which  came  from  the 
hand  of  Titian,  in  a  playful  hour,  when  he  sketched  the 
Laocoon  whose  three  figures  consist  of  apes.  Annibale 
had  a  peculiar  facility  in  these  incongruous  inventions,  and 
even  tne  severe  Leonardo  da  Vinci  considered  them  as 
useful  exorcises. 

Such  was  the  academy  founded  by  the  Caracci ;  and 
Lodovico  lived  to  realize  his  project  in  the  reformation  of 
art,  and  witnessed  the  school  of  Bologna  flourishing  afresh 
when  all  the  others  had  fallen.  The  great  masters  of  this 
last  epoch  of  Italian  painting  were  their  pupils.  Such 
were  Domenichino,  who  according  to  the  expression  of 
Bellori,  <2e2tnea  gU  ammi ,  eohriaee  la  vita;  he  drew  the 
•oul  and  coloured  life.*  Albano,  whose  grace  uistiitguish- 
•s  him  as  the  Anacreon  of  painting  ;  Guido,  whose  touch 
was  all  beauty  and  d^rlicacy,  and,  as  Passeri  delightfully 
expresses  it,  *  whose  faces  came  from  Paradise  ;'f  a  scholar 
of  whom  his  master  became  jealous,  while  Annibale,  to 
depress  Guido,  patronized  Demenichino;  and  even  the 
MTise  Lodovico  could  not  dissimulate  the  fear  of  a  new  com- 
petitor in  a  pupil,  and  to  mortify  Guido,  preferred  Guerci- 
no,  who  trod  in  another  path.  Lanfranco  closes  this  glo- 
rious list,  whose  freedom  and  grandeur  for  their  full  display 
reouired  the  ample  field  of  some  vast  history. 

The  secret  hbtory  of  this  Aceademia  forms  an  illustra- 
tion for  that  chapter  on  *  Literary  Jealousy*  which  I  have 
written  in  '  The  Literary  Character.'  We  have  seen  even 
the  gentle  Lodovico  infected  by  ii ;  but  it  raged  in  the 
breast  of  Annibale.  Careless  of  fortune  as  tliey  were 
through  life,  and  freed  from  the  bonds  of  matrimony,  that 
they  might  wholly  devote  themselves  to  all  the  entliusiasm 
of  their  art,  they  lived  together  in  the  perpetual  intercourse 
of  their  thoughts  ;  and  even  at  their  meals  laid  on  their  ta- 
ble their  crayons  and  their  papers,  so  that  any  motion  or 
gesture  which  occurred,  as  worthy  of  picturing,  was  in- 
stantly sketched.  Annibale  caught  something  of  the  criti- 
cal taste  c^Agostino,  learned  to  work  more  slowly,  and  to 
finish  vrith  more  perfection,  while  his  inventions  were  en- 
riched by  the  elevated  thoughts  and  erudiiion  of  Agostino. 
Yet  a  circumstance  which  nappened  in  the  academy  be- 
trayed the  mordacity  and  envy  of  Annibale  at  the  superior 
accomplishments  of  his  more  learned  brother.  While 
Agostino  was  describing  with  great  eloquence  the  beauties 
of  tho  Laocoon,  Annibale  approached  the  wall,  and 
aaatching  up  his  crayons,  drew  tne  marvellous  fi^re  with 
such  perfection,  that  the  spectators  gazed  on  it  m  aston- 
ishment. Alluding  to  his  brother'a  lecture,  the  proud  artist 
disdainfully  observed,  <  Poets  paint  with  words,  but  paint- 
er«  only  with  their  pencils.**^ 

The  brothers  could  neither  live  together  nor  endure  ab- 
sence. Many  years  iheir  life  was  one  continual  struggle 
and  mortification ;  and  Agostino  often  sacrificed  his  geni- 
us to  pacify  the  jealousy,  of  Annibale,  by  relinquishing  his 
pallet  to  resume  those  exquisite  engravings,  in  which  he 
corrected  the  faulty  outlines  irf'the  masters  whom  he  copi- 
ed, so  that  his  engravings  are  more  perfect  than  their 
originals.  To  this  unhappy  circumstance,  observes  Lan- 
zi, we  must  attribute  the  loss  of  so  many  noble  compoei- 
tjoos  which  otherwise  Agostino,  equal  in  genius  to  the 
other  Caraccis,  had  left  us.  The  jealousy  of  Annibale,  at 
length  for  ftver  tore  them  asunder.  Lodovico  happened  not 
to  be  with  them  whan  they  were  engaged  in  painting  togeth- 
er the  Famesian  gallery  at  Rome.  A  rumour  spread  that 
in  their  present  combined  labour  the  engraver  had  excelled 
the  painter.  This  Annibaie  couM  not  forgive  ;  he  raved 
at  tbe  bite  of  the  serpent :  words  could  not  mollify,  nor 
kiadneM  any  longer  appease  that  purturbed  spirit ;  neither 
ibe  bomiliating  K>rbearance  of  Agostino,  the  counsels  of 

*  Bel  km,  Le  Viui  de  Ptttori,  lir, 
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the  wise,  nor  the  mediation  uf  ih»  ereat.  They  separated 
fur  ever !  a  separation  ir.  which  they  both  kinguiened,  till 
Ago&tino,  broken  hearted,  sunk  >"*'«  zn  early  grave, 
and  Annibale,  now  brolh«r!«S8,  lost  half  his  genius ;  his 
great  invention  no  lunger  accompanied  him — for  Agostino 
was  not  by  his  side  !*   Afier  suflering  many  vexations,  and 

Ereyed  on  by  hi?  evil  temper,  Annibale  was  deprived  of 
is  senses. 

AH  XMOLIbU    ACADEMY    OF    LlTEBATI/AC.f 

Wo  have  Royal  Societies  for  Philosophers,  for  Anti- 
quaries, and  for  Artists — none  for  Men  of  Leltt^rs  I  The 
lovers  of  philological  studies  have  regretted  the  want  of  an 
asylum  smce  the  days  of  Anne,  when  the  establishment 
of  an  English  Academy  cf  Literature  was  designed;  but 
poUtical  changes  occurred  which  threw  out  a  literary  ad- 
ministration. France  and  Italy  have  gloried  in  gre^t 
national  academies,  and  even  in  provincial  ones.  Wuh  ua 
the  curious  history  and  the  fate  of  the  societies  at  Spald- 
ing, Stamford,  and  Peterborough,  whom  their  zealous 
founder  lived  to  see  sink  into  country  clubs,  is  that  of  most 
of  our  rtiral  attempU  at  hierarv  academics !  The  Man- 
chester Society  has  but  an  amoiguoua  existence,  and  that 
of  Exeter  expired  in  its  birth.  Yet  that  a  great  purpose 
may  be  obtained  by  an  inconsiderable  number,  the  history 
of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufac- 
tures,' &c,  may  prove ;  for  that  originally  consisted  only 
of  twelve  persons  brought  together  with  great  difficulty, 
and  neither  dbtinguished  for  their  ability  nor  their  rank. 

The  opponents  to  the  establishment  of  nn  academy  hi 
this  country  may  urge,  and  find  Brurere  on  their  side,  that 
no  corporate  body  generates  a  single  man  of  genius  ;  no 
Milton,  no  Hume,  no  Adam  Smith  will  spring  out  of  an 
academical  community,  however  they  may  partake  of  one 
common  labour.  Of  tbe  fame,  too,  shared  among  the 
many,  the  individual  feels  his  portion  too  contracted,  be- 
sides that  he  will  often  suffisr  by  comparison.  Literature, 
with  us,  exists  independent  of  patronage  or  associatiM.— > 
We  have  done  well  without  an  academy ;  our  dictionary 
and  our  style  have  been  polished  by  individuals,  and  not 
by  a  society. 

The  advocates  for  such  a  literary  institution  may  reply, 
that  in  what  has  been  advanced  against  it,  we  may  perhaps 
find  more  glory  than  profit.  Had  an  academy  been 
established  in  this  country,  we  should  have  possessed  all 
our  present  advantages  with  the  peculiar  ones  of  such  an 
institution.  A  series  of  volumes  composed  by  the  learned 
of  England,  had  rivalled  ihe  precious  *  Memoirs  of  the 
French  Academy ;'  probably  more  philosophical,  and  more 
congenial  to  our  modes  of^thinking !  The  congregating 
spirit  creates  by  its  sympathy ;  an  intercourse  exists  be- 
tween its  members,  which  had  not  othervrise  occurred ;  in 
this  attrition  of  minds  the  torpid  awakens,  the  timid  is  embol- 
dened, and  the  secluded  is  called  forth  ;  (o  contradict,  and 
to  be  contradicted,  is  the  privilege  and  the  source  of  know- 
ledge. Those  original  ideas,  hints  and  suggestions  whk^ 
some  literary  men  sometimes  throw  out,  once  or  twice 
during  their  whole  lives,  might  here  be  preserved ;  and  if 
endowed  with  sufficient  funds,  there  are  important  labours, 
which  surpass  the  means  and  industry  of  the  individual, 
which  would  be  more  advantageously  formed  by  such  liter- 
ary unions. 

An  academy  uf  literature  can  only  succeed  by  the  same 
means  in  which  originated  all  such  academies— among  in- 
dividuals themselves  !  It  will  not  be  *  by  the  favour  of 
the  MAN7,  but  by  Uie  wisdom  and  energy  of  the  rxw.' 
It  is  not  even  in  the  power  of  Royalty  to  create  at  a  word 
what  can  only  be  formed  by  the  co>operation  of  the  work- 
men  themselves,  and  of  the  great  taskmaster,  Time  ! 

Such  institutions  have  sprung  from  the  same  principle, 
and  have  followed  the  same  march.  It  was  from  a  pri- 
vate meeting  that  *  The  French  Academy*  derived  its 
origin  ;  and  the  true  beginners  of  that  celebrated  institu- 
tion assuredly  had  no  foresight  of  the  object  to  which  their 
conferences  fended.  Several  literary  friends  of  Paris, 
finding  the  extent  of  tho  city  occasioned  much  loss  of 

•  Mr  Fuseli  describes  the  gallery  of  the  Famese  palace  as  a 
work  of  uniTorm  vigour  of  execution,  which  nothing  can  equal 
but  Its  imbecility  and  incongruity  of  conception.  This  defi. 
ciency  in  Annibale  was  always  readily  supplied  by  the  taste 
and  Ifarntn^  of  Agostino  ;  the  vigour  of  Annibale  wos  deflcieni 
both  in  seneittility  and  correci  invention. 

f  Long  afli*r  this  article  wn»  composed,  a  Royal  Academy  oi 
Literature  has  been  pmieriptl ;  with  ihe  stntc  ohia  existence,  I 
um  nnacniinii>tcil.  Ii  ban  ik  rn.-ii.n*  <l  rm  :.l(i'm(;un  in  these  re- 
scnrchc£. 
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lime  in  their  Tuiu,  agreed  to  meet  oo  a  fixed  daj  every 
week,  and  chose  Conrai's  residence  as  centrical.  They 
rael  for  the  purposes  of  general  cooversatioo,  or  to  walk 
tozeiher,  or,  what  was  not  least  social,  to  partake  in  some 
refreshinc  eoUation.  All  being  literary  men,  those  who 
were  authors  submitted  their  new  works  to  this  friendly 
society,  who,  without  jealousy  or  malice,  freely  communip' 
cated' their  strictures;  the  works  were  improved,  the 
authors  were  delighted,  and  the  critics  were  honest !  Such 
was  the  happy  life  of  the  members  of  this  private  society 
during  three  or  ibur  years.  Peiisson,  the  earliest  historian 
of  the  French  Academy,  has  delightfuUv  described  it : 
*  It  was  such  that  now,  when  they  speak  of  these  first 
days  of  the  academy,  they  call  it  the  golden  age,  during 
which,  with  all  the  innocence  and  freedom  of  thai  fortunate 
period,  without  pomp  and  noise,  and  without  any  other 
laws  than  those  of  friendship  they  enjoyed  together  all 
which  a  society  of  minds,  and  a  rational  life,  can  yield  of 
whatever  softens  and  charms.' 

They  were  happy,  and  they  resolved  to  be  silent ;  nor 
was  this  bond  and  compact  of  friendship  violated,  till  one 
of  them,  Malleville,  secretary  of  Alarshal  Bassompiere, 
being  anxious  that  his  Irieod  Faret,  who  had  just  pnnted 
his  iJHonauU  Hommey  which  he  bad  drawn  from  the  fam- 
oos  *  II  Cortigiano*  of  Castiglione,  shou!d  profit  by  all  iheir 
opinions,  procured  his  admission  to  one  of  their  confer* 
ences ;  Faret  presented  them  with  his  book,  heard  a  great 
deal  concerning  the  nature  of  his  work,  was  charmed  by 
their  literarr  communications,  and  returned  home  ready  to 
burst  with  ine  secret.  Could  the  society  hope  ibat  others 
would  be  more  faithfiil  than  they  had  been  to  themselves '/ 
Faret  happened  to  be  one  of  those  light  hearted  men  who 
are  communicative  in  the  degree  in  which  they  are  grate> 
ful,  and  he  whispered  the  secret  to  Des  Marets  and  to 
Boisrobert.  The  first,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  such  a  lite- 
rary senate,  used  every  ^ort  to  appear  before  them  and 
read  the  first  volume  of  his  *  Ariaue  :'  Boisrobert,  a  man 
of  distinction,  and  a  common  friend  to  Ihem  ail,  could  not 
be  refused  an  admission ;  he  admired  the  frankness  of  their 
mutual  criticisms.  The  society  besides,  was  a  new  ob> 
ject ;  and  his  daily  business  was  to  furnish  an  amusing 
story  to  his  patron  Richelieu.  The  cardinal  minister 
was  very  hterary,  and  apt  to  be  so  hipped  in  his  hours  of 
retirement,  that  the  physician  declared,  that  *  all  his  drugs 
were  of  no  avail,  unless  his  palient  mixed  with  them  a 
drachm  of  Boisrobert.*  In  one  of  those  fortunate  mo- 
ments, when  the  cardinal  was  *  in  the  vein,'  Boisrobert 
painted,  with  the  warmest  hues.  This  region  of  literary  fe- 
ticity,  of  a  small,  happy  society  formed  of  critics  and  au- 
thors !  The  minister,  who  was  ever  considering  things 
in  that  particular  aspect  which  might  tend  to  his  own  glory, 
instantly  asked  Boisrobert,  whether  this  private  meetuig 
would  not  like  to  be  constituted  a  public  body,  and  esta- 
blish itself  by  letters  patent,  ofiering  them  his  protection. 
The  flatterer  of  the  minister  was  overjoyed,  and  executed 
the  important  mission ;  but  not  one  of  the  members  shared 
in  the  rapture,  while  some  regretted  an  honour  which  would 
only  disturb  the  sweetness  and  familiarity  of  their  inter- 
course. Malleville,  whose  master  was  a  prisoner  in  the 
Bastile,  and  Scrisay,  the  mUndeaU  of  the  Duke  of  Roche- 
foucauli,  who  was  in  disgrace  at  court,  loudly  protested,  in 
the  Btvie  of  an  opposition  party,  against  the  protection  of 
the  mtni<iter ;  but  Chapelain,  viho  was  known  to  have  no 
party-interests,  argued  so  dearly,  that  he  left  them  to  infer 
that  Richi  Ueu*s  ^cr  was  a  c&mmaml ;  that  the  cardinal 
was  a  minister  who  willed  not  things  by  halves ;  and  was 
one  of  those  very  great  men  who  aveii^ie  any  contempt 
shown  to  them,  even  on  such  little  men  as  themselves !  In 
a  word,  the  dogs  bowed  their  necks  to  the  golden  collar. 
However,  the  appearance,  if  not  the  reality,  of  freedom 
was  left  to  them  ;  and  the  minister  allowed  them  to  frame 
their  own  constitution,  and  elect  their  own  magistrates  and 
citizens  in  this  infant  and  illustrious  ropuUic  of  literature. 
Th*i  hi5tory  of  the  further  establishment  of  the  French 
academy  is  elegantly  narrated  bv  Peiisson.  The  usual 
difliculty  occurrt-d  of  fixing  on  a  title  ;  and  they  appc^ar  to 
have  changed  it  so  often,  that  the  academy  was  at  first 
addressed  by  more  than  one  title ;  Academic  de*  beaux 
JEfpriU  ;  Ac'ademie  de  V Eloquence  ;  Academic  Emirunic, 
m  allusion  to  the  quality  of  the  cardinal,  its  protector—  • 
Desirous  of  avoiding  the  cxtravacant  and  mystifying  titles  | 
of  the  Italian  arad<  mics,*  they  lixed  on  the  most  unaflVct- 
ed,  *  VAcadrmit  Pranccdse ;  but  though  the  national  geni- 

*  See  an  artid^^  *  On  the  rid>cii!ou^  titles  assumed  by  the  Iia^ 
lian  Acuiemto^.,'  in  this  vulunta  1 


us  may  disguise  itaelf  for  a  moment,  it  camd  be  catiraly 
got  nd  of,  and  they  assumed  a  vaunting  device  of  a  lanral 
wreath,  including  their  epigraph  *  a  r/mmortafite.'  TVm 
academy  of  Petersburgh  has  chosen  a  more  enlightened 
inscription  Paulatim  ('  attie  by  little,')  so  expressive  of  ihs 
great  labours  of  man— even  of  the  mventioos  of  gcnna  i 

Such  was  the  origin  of  L'Academie  Fran^aise ;  it  was 
long  a  private  meeting  before  it  became  a  public  loatitB- 
tion.  Yet,  like  the  Royal  Society,  iu  origm  has  beea  at- 
tributed topohiical  motives,  with  a  view  to  divert  the  attm 
tion  from  popular  discontents ;  but  when  we  look  into  the 
real  origin  of  the  French  Acsidemy,  and  our  RoyaJ  Soci- 
ety, il  must  be  granted,  that  if  the  government  Vixher  in 
France  or  England  ever  entertained  this  project,  it 
to  them  *o  accidentally  that  at  least  we  cannot  allow 
the  merit  of  profound  invention.  Statesmen  are  ofiea 
■idered  by  speculative  men  in  their  closets  to  be  aiighiicr 
wonder-workers  than  they  often  prove  to  be. 

Were  the  origin  of  the  Royal  Society  inquired  into,  a 
might  be  justly  dated  a  century  before  its  existence :  the 
real  founder  was  Lord  Bacon,  who  planned  the  idtcl  imM^ 
tuUon  in  his  philosophical  romance  of  the  New  Atlantis  I 
This  notion  is  not  fanciful,  and  it  was  that  of  its  fint 
founders,  as  not  only  appears  by  the  expression  of  old  An- 
brey,  when  alludmg  to  the  commencement  tiTthe  society, 
he  adds,  secioufion  mentem  JDomuni  Baeoni ;  but  by  a  rare 
print  designed  by  Evelyn,  probably  for  a  frontispiece  to 
Bi^hop  Sprat's  history,  although  we  seldom  find  uie  print 
in  I  he  volume.  The  design  is  precious  to  a  Grangente, 
exhibiting  three  fine  portraits.  On  one  side  is  represented 
a  library,  and  on  the  table  lie  the  statutes,  the  journals,  and 
the  mace  of  the  Royal  Society ;  on  its  opposite  side  are 
suspended  numerous  philosophical  instruments;  in  the 
centre  of  the  print  is  a  column,  on  mhich  is  placed  a  bast 
of  Charled  II,  the  patron ;  on  each  side  whcMe  lengths  of 
Lord  Brouncker,  the  first  president,  and  Lord  Bacon,  as 
the  founder,  inscribed  ^rfium  Inttamrator.  The  graver  of 
Hollar  has  preserved  this  happy  intention  of  Evelya's, 
which  exemplifies  what  may  be  called  the  continuity  and 
genealogy  oi  genius,  as  its  spirit  is  perpetuated  by  its  suc- 
crssois. 

When  the  furr  of  the  civil  wars  had  exhausted  all  par- 
lies, and  a  breathing  time  from  the  passions  and  madness 
of  the  age  allowed  ingenious  men  to  return  once  moreio 
their  forsaken  studies,  Bacon's  vision  of  a  philosophicai 
society  appears  to  have  occupied  Iheir  revenes.  It  cnaras- 
ed  the'  fancy  of  Cowley  and  Alilton;  but  the  politics  wui 
religion  of  the  times  were  still  possessed  by  the  same  fimay, 
and  divinity  and  politics  were  unanimously  agree  -1  lo  be 
utterly  proscribed  from  their  inquiries.  On  the  subject  of 
religion  they  were  more  particularly  alarmed,  not  only  at 
the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  societr,  but  at  a  moch 
later  period,  when  under  the  direction  of' Newton  himself. 
Even  Bishop  Sprat,  their  first  historian,  observed,  that 
'  they  have  freely  admitted  men  of  different  religions,  coun- 
tries, and  professions  of  life ;  n<4  to  lay  the  fmindation  U* 
an  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  popish,  or  protestant  philosophy, 
but  a  PHiLOsoPHT  or  markiitd.'  A  curious  protest  of 
the  most  illustrious  of  philosophers  mav  be  found  :  when 
*  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  ^Knowledge*  were 
desirous  of  hoMing  their  meetings  at  the  boose  of  the  Rotjal 
Society,  Newton  drew  up  a  number  of  arguments  against 
their  admission.  One  of  them  is,  that  'It  is  a  fundamental 
rule  of  the  society  not  to  meddle  with  religion ;  and  the 
reason  is,  that  we  may  give  no  occasion  to  religious  bodies 
to  meddle  viith  us.'  Kewton  would  not  even  comply  with 
their  wishes,  lest  by  this  compliance  the  Roval  Society 
might  *  dissatisfy  those  of]  other  religions.'  l*he  wisdom 
of  the  protest  by  Newton  b  as  admirable  as  it  is  remar«a- 
ble, — the  preservation  of  the  Royal  Society  from  the  pas- 
sions of  the  age. 

Il  was  in  the  lodgings  of  Dr  Wilkins  in  Wadhan  Col- 
lege, that  a  small  philosophical  club  met  together,  whkli 
proved  to  be,  as  Aubrey  expresses  it,  the  innmo^nb  of 
the  Royal  Society.  When  the  members  were  dispersed 
about  London,  they  renewed  their  meetings  fimt  at  a 
tavern,  then  at  a  private  house ;  and  when  the  society  b^ 
came  too  great  to  be  called  a  dub,  they  assembled  in*'  the 

Carlour*  of  Gresham  Collese,  which  itself  had  been  raised 
y  the  munificence  of  a  citizen  who  endowed  it  liberally, 
and  presented  a  noble  example  to  the  individuals  now  as- 
sembled under  its  roof.  The  societv  afterwards  derived 
its  title  from  a  sort  of  accident.  The  warm  loyalty  of 
Evelyn  in  the  first  hnf>«*rul  days  of  the  Res>orati(^,  m  his 
dedicatory  epistle  of  Naude's  treatise  en  Ubraries,  caSed 
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that  philosophical  meeting  the  Royal  Society.  These 
learned  men  immediately  voted  their  thanks  to  £velvn  for 
the  happy  designation,  which  was  so  grateful  to  Cfiarles 
II,  who  was  himself  a  rirtaoso  of  the  day,  that  the  charter 
was  soon  granted :  the  king,  declaring  himself  their  found- 
er, *  sent  tnem  a  mace  of  silrer  gilt,  of  the  same  fashion 
and  bigness  as  those  carried  before  his  majesty,  to  be  borne 
before  the  president  on  meeting  days.'  To  the  xeal  of 
Evelyn  the  Royal  Society  owe  no  inferior  acquisition  to 
its  title  and  its 'mace;  the  noble  Anindelian  library,  the 
rare  bterary  accumulation  of  the  noble  Howards ;  tlie  last 
poasessor  of  which  had  so  little  inclination  for  books,  that 
the  treasures  which  his  ancestors  had  collected  lay  open  at 
the  mercy  of  any  purloiner.  This  degenerate  heir  to  the 
literature  and  the  name  of  Howard  seemed  perfectly  re- 
lieved when  Evelyn  sent  his  marbles  which  were  perish- 
ing in  his  gardens,  to  Oxford,  and  his  books  whicn  were 
diminishing  daily,  to  the  Royal  Society ! 

The  Society  of  Antiquaries  might  create  a  deeper  in- 
terest, could  we  penetrate  to  its  secret  history :  it  was  in- 
terrupt^, and  suffered  to  expire,  by  some  ooscuro  cause 
of  political  jealousy.  It  long  ceased  to  exist,  and  was  only 
reinstated  almost  in  our  own  days.  The  revival  of  learn, 
mg  under  Edward  VI,  suffered  a  severe  check  from  the 

Kapistical  government  of  Mary ;  but  under  Elizabeth  a 
appier  era  opened  to  our  literary  pursuits.  At  this  period 
several  students  of  the  inns  of  court,  many  of  whose  names 
are  illustrious  for  their  rank  or  their  genius,  formed  a 
weekly  society,  which  they  called  *  the  Antiquaries*  Col- 
lege.' From  very  opposite  quarters  we  are  furnished  with 
m&ny  curious  particulars  of  ineir  literary  intercourse  :  it  is 
delightful  to  discover  Rawleigh  borrowing  manuscripts 
from  the  library  of  Sir  Robert  Uotton,  and  Seldcn  deriving 
his  studies  from  the  collections  of  Rawleigh.  Their  mode 
of  proceeding  has  even  been  preserved.  At  every  meet- 
ing they  proposed  a  question  or  two  respecting  the  histurv 
nr  the  aniiquitiea  of  the  English  nation,  on  which  eacn 
member  was  expected,  at  the  subsequent  meeting,  to  de- 
liver a  dissertation  or  an  opinion.  They  also  *  supped  to- 
gether '  From  the  days  of  Atheneus  to  those  of  Or  .John- 
son, the  pleasures  of  the  table  have  enlivened  those  of  lite- 
rature. A  copy  of  each  question  and  a  summons  for  the 
place  of  conference  were  sent  to  the  absent  members.  The 
opinions  were  carefully  registered  by  the  secretary,  and 
the  dissertations  deposited  in  their  archives.  One  of  these 
summonses  to  Stowe,  the  antiquary,  with  his  memoranda 
on  the  back,  exists  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum.  1  shall 
preserve  it  wiib  all  its  verbal  terugo  : 

Society  of  Antiquaries. 
*  To  Mr  Slowe. 

*  The  place  appointed  for  a  conference  upon  the  ques- 
tion foliowinge  ys  att  Mr  Garter's  house,  on  Fridaye  the 
11th  of  this  November,  1598,  being  AI  Soules  daye,  at  11 
of  the  clocko  in  the  aflernoone,  where  your  oppiniuun  in 
wrytinge  or  otherwue  is  expected. 

*  The  question  is, 
'  Of  the  aniiquitie,  etimologie,  and  priviledges  of  parishes 
in  Englandc. 

*  Yt  vs  desyred  that  you  give  not  notice  hereof  to  any, 
biit  such  as  baue  the  like  somons.' 

Such  is  the  summons ;  the  memoranda  in  the  hand, 
writing  of  Stowe  are  these : 

[630.  Honorius  Romanus,  Archbvshope  of  Canterbury, 
devided  his  province  into  parisket ;  ne  ordeyned  clerks  and 
prechars,  comaunding  litem  that  they  shouki  instruct  the 
people,  as  well  by  good  lyfe,  as  by  doctryne. 

760.  Cuthbert,  Arrhbyshope  of  Canterbury,  procured 
of  the  Pope  that  in  cities  and  townes  there  should  be  ap- 
poynted  cnurch  yards  for  buriall  of  the  dead,  whose  bodies 
we're  u<ted  to  be  buried  abrode,  &  cet.] 

Their  meetings  had  hitherto  been  private ;  but  to  give 
stability  to  them,  they  petitioned  for  a  charter  of  incorpo- 
ration, under  the  title  of  the  Academy  for  the  Study  of 
jintiqtdty  and  History  founded  by  Queen  EUxabeth.  And 
to  preserve  all  the  memorials  of  history  which  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  monasteries  had  scattered  about  the  kin^^dom, 
they  propO!«ed  to  erect  a  library,  to  be  called  <  The  Library 
of  Q,ueen  Elizabeth.'  The  death  of  the  queen  overturned 
this  honourable  project.  The  society  was  somewhat  in- 
terrupted by  the  usual  casualties  of  human  life ;  the  mem- 
bers  were  diS(>ersed,  or  died,  and  it  ceased  fo**  twenty 
yeant.  Spelman,  Camden,  and  others^  desirous  of  reno- 
vating the  society,  met  for  this  purpose  at  the  Herald's 
office;  they  settled  their  regulations,  among  which,  one 
*for  avoiding  offence,  they  should  neither  meddle  with 


matters  of  state  nor  religion.  '  But  before  our  next  meet- 
ing,' says  Spelman,  *  we  had  notice  that  his  majesty  took 
a  MtU  muiike  of  our  90ciety,  not  being  informed  that  we 
had  resolved  to  decline  all  matters  of  state.  Yet  hereupon 
we  forebore  to  meet  again,  and  so  all  our  labour's  lost  !* 
Unouestionablv  much  was  lost,  for  much  could  have  been 
produced ;  and  Spelman's  work  on  law  terms,  where  I  find 
this  information,  was  one  of  the  first  projected.  James  I 
has  incurred  the  censure  of  those  who  nave  written  mora 
boldly  than  Spelman  on  the  suppression  of  this  society ; 
but  whether  James  was  misinformed  by  *  taking  a  little 
mislike,'  or  whether  the  antiquaries  failed  in  exerting  thei»- 
selves  to  open  their  plan  more  clearly  to  that  *  timid  pedant,' 
as  Gough  and  others  designate  this  monarch,  may  yet  be 
dottbtfuT;  assuredly  James  was  not  a  man  to  contemn  their 
erudition ! 

The  king  at  this  time  was  busied  by  furthering  a  similar 
project,  which  was  to  found  *  King  James's  College  at  Chel- 
sea ;'  a  project  originating  with  Dean  Sutdifff  and  zea- 
lously approved  by  Prince  Henry,  to  raise  a  nursery  for 
young  polemics  in  scholastical  divinity,  for  the  purpose  <^ 
defendmg  the  protestant  cause  from  the  attacks  of  catho- 
lics and  sectaries ;  a  college  which  was  afterwards  called 
by  Laud  *  Controversy  College.'  In  this  society  were 
appointed  historians  and  antiquaries,  for  Camden  and 
Haywood  filled  these  offices. 

The  society  of  Antic^uaries,  however,  though  suppressed, 
was  perhaps  never  extinct :  it  survived  in  some  shape  un- 
der Charles  II,  for  Ashmole  in  his  Diary  notices  'the 
Antiquaries'  Feast,'  as  well  as  'the  Astrologers','  and 
another  of  the  '  Freemasons.'  The  present  society  was 
only  incorporated  in  1751.  There  are  two  sets  or  their 
Memoirs ;  for  besides  the  modem  jirefuBologia,  we  have 
two  volumes  of  *  Curious  Discourses,'  written  by  the  Fa- 
thers of  the  Antiquarian  Society  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth, 
collected  from  their  dispersed  manuscripts,  which  Camden 
preserved  with  a  parental  hand. 

The  philosophical  spirit  of  the  age,  it  might  have  been 
expecteii,  would  have  reached  our  modem  antiquaries ;  but 
neither  profound  views,  nor  eloquent  disquisitions,  have 
imparted  that  value  to  their  connned  researches  and  lan- 
guid efforts,  which  the  character  of  the  times,  and  the  ex- 
cellence of  our  French  rivals  in  their  Academie,'  so  pe- 
remptorily required.  It  is,  however,  hopeful  to  hear  Mr 
Haliam  declare,  *  I  think  our  last  volumes  improve  a  little, 
and  but  a  little!  A  comparison  with  the  Academy  of 
Inscriptions  in  its  better  days  must  still  inspire  us  with 
shame.' 

Among  the  statues  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  there 
is  one  which  expels  any  member  *  who  shall  by  speaking, 
writing,  or  printing,  publicly  defame  the  society.  Some 
things  may  be  too  antique  and  obsolete  even  for  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries !  and  such  is  this  vile  restriction !  Should 
there  be  a  stray  wit  among  them,  or  a  critical  observer, 
are  they  to  compromise  the  freedom  of  the  republic  of  let- 
ters, by  the  monopolizing  spirit  of  excellence  this  statute 
necessarily  attributes  to  their  work»^and  their  *  gestes  ?• 

qUOTATIOW. 

It  is  (generally  supposed  that  where  there  is  no  quotation, 
there  will  be  found  most  originality ;  and  as  people  like  to 
lay  out  their  money  according  to  their  notions,  our  writers 
usually  furnish  their  pages  rapidly  with  the  productions  of 
their  own  soil :  they  run  up  a  quickset  hedge,  or  plant  a 
poplar,  and  get  trees  and  hedges  of  this  fashion  much  faster 
than  the  former  landlords  procured  from  their  timber.  The 
great  part  of  our  writers,  in  consequence,  have  become  so 
original,  that  no  one  cares  to  imitate  them ;  and  those  who 
never  quote,  in  return  are  never  quoted ! 

This  is  one  of  the  results  of  that  adventurous  spirit 
which  is  now  stalking  forth  and  raging  for  its  own  innova- 
tions. We  have  not  only  rejected  authority,  but  have  also 
cast  away  experience ;  and  often  tne  unburdened  vessel 
is  driving  to  all  points  of  the  compass,  a^d  the  passengers 
no  longer  know  whither  they  are  going.  The  wisdom  of 
the  wise,  and  the  experience  of  ages,  may  be  preserved  by 
quotation. 

It  seems,  however,  agreed,  that  no  one  would  quote  if 
he  could  think ;  and  it  is  not  imagined  that  the  well-read 
may  quote  from  the  delicacy  of  their  taste,  and  the  fulnetii 
of  their  knowledge.  Whatever  is  felicitously  expressed 
risks  being  worse  expressed  :  it  is  a  wretched  taste  to  be 
gratified  with  m*;diocrily  when  the  excellent  lies  before 
us.  We  quote,  to  save  proving  what  has  been  demoo- 
stratedj  referring  to  where  the  proofs  roav  be  found.  We 
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quote  to  screen  ourselves  from  the  odium  of  doubtful  opin- 
KMU,  which  the  world  would  not  wiUin^y  accept  from  our> 
selvee ;  and  we  may  quote  from  the  curiosity  which  ooly 
a  quotation  itself  can  give,  when  in  our  own  words  it 
would  be  diTfisted  of  that  t'mt  of  ancient  phrase,  that  de> 
tad  of  narratire,  and  that  naiveU  which  we  have  for  ever 
loM,  and  which  we  hke  to  recollect  once  had  an  existence. 
The  ancients,  who  in  these  matters  were  not  perhaps 
such  Uockbeads  as  some  may  OMiceive,  considered  poetical 

2 Dotation  as  one  of  the  requisite  ornaments  of  oratory . 
licero,  even  in  his  philosopmcal  works,  is  as  litile  spahnv 
of  quotations  as  Plutarch.  Old  Montaigne  is  so  stufied 
with  them,  that  he  owns  if  they  were  taken  out  <^  him, 
little  of  himadf  would  remain ;  and  yet  this  never  injured 
that  original  turn  which  the  cAd  Gascon  has  ^ven  to  his 
thoughts.  I  suspect  that  Addison  hardly  ever  composed 
a  Spectator  which  was  not  founded  on  some  quotation, 
noted  in  tboee  three  folio  manuscript  volumes  which  he  had 
previously  collected ;  and  Addison  lasts,  while  Steele,  who 
always  wrote  from  first  impressions  and  to  tho  times,  with 
periiapa  no  ▼err  inferior  genius,  has  passed  away,  inso- 
much that  Dr.  jBeattie  once  considered  that  1m  was  obli- 
ging the  worid  by  collecting  Addison's  papers,  and  care- 
Inlly  omitting  Steele's. 

<iuotation,  like  much  better  things,  has  its  abusea  One 
may  quote  till  one  compiles.  The  ancient  lawyers  used 
to  quote  at  the  bar  till  tney  had  stagnated  their  own  cause. 
*  Reioumons  a  nos  moutcms,'  was  the  cry  <^  the  client. 
But  these  vagrant  prowlers  must  be  consifned  to  the  bea> 
dies  of  criticism.  Such  do  not  always  understand  the  ao> 
thors  whose  names  adorn  their  barren  p^ges,  and  which  are 
taken,  too,  from  the  third  or  the  thirtieth  hand.  Those 
who  trust  to  such  fiilse  quoters  will  oHen  learn  how  con- 
trary this  transmission  is  to  the  sense  and  application  of 
the  original.  Every  transplantation  has  altt^red  the  fruit 
of  the  tree;  every  new  channel,  the  quality  of  the  stream 
in  its  remove  from  tho  sprin^ead.  Bayle,  when  writ- 
ing on  *  Comets,*  discovered  this ;  for,  having  collected 
many  things  applicable  to  his  work,  as  they  stood  quoted 
in  some  niodem  writers,  when  be  came  to  compare  them 
with  their  originals,  he  wai  surprised  to  find  that  they 
were  nothing  for  hu  purpose !  the  originals  conveyed  a 
quite  contrary  sense  to  that  of  the  pretended  quoters,  who 
often,  from  mnocent  Uunderine,  and  sometimes  from  pur- 
posed  deception,  had  falsified  their  quotations.  This  is  a 
useful  story  for  second-hand  authorities ! 

Seklen  had  formed  some  notions  on  this  subject  of  quo- 
tations in  his  *  Table-talk,'  art.  *  Books  and  aulhan  ;^  but, 
as  Le  Clerc  justly  observes  proud  of  his  immense  reading, 
he  has  too  often  violated  his  own  precept.  *  In  quoting  of 
books,'  says  Selden, '  quote  such  auinors  as  are  usually  J 
read ;  others  read  for  your  own  satisfaction,  but  not  name 
them.*  Now  it  happens  that  no  writer  names  more  authors, 
except  Prynne,  than  the  learned  Selden.  La  Mothe  le 
VayeHs  curious  works  consists  of  fifteen  volumes ;  he  is 
among  the  greatest  quoters.  Whoever  turns  (hem  over 
will  perceive  that  he  is  an  original  thinker,  and  a  great  wii ; 
his  style,  indeed,  is  meagre,  which,  as  much  as  his  quota- 
tions, may  have  proved  fatal  to  him.  But  in  both  these 
cases  it  is  evident,  that  even  quoters  who  have  abused 
the  privilege  of  quotation,  are  not  necessarily  writers  of  a 
mean  genius. 

The  Quoters  who  deserve  the  title,  and  it  ought  to  be 
an  honorary  one,  are  those  who  trust  to  no  one  but  them- 
selves. In  borrowing  a  passage,  Ihey  carefully  observe 
its  ccmnexion ;  they  collect  authorities,  to  reconcile  any 
disparity  in  them  before  they  furnish  the  one  which  they 
adopt ;  they  advance  no  fact  without  a  witness,  and  they 
are  not  loose  and  general  in  their  references,  as  I  have 
been  told  is  our  historian  Henry  so  frequently,  that  it  is 
suspected  he  deals  much  in  second-hand  ware.  Bayle 
lets  us  into  a  mystery  of  author^craUl.  *  Suppose  an 
mM»  man  u  to  prove  that  an  ancient  author  entertained 
certain  particular  opinions,  which  are  only  msinuated 
here  and  there  through  his  works,  I  am  sure  it  will  take 
him  up  more  days  to  collect  the  passages  which  he  will 
have  occasion  for,  than  to  argne  at  random  on  those  pas- 
sages. Having  once  found  out  his  authorities  and  his 
quotations,  which  perhaps  will  not  fill  six  pages,  and  may 
have  coat  him  a  month's  labour,  he  may  finish  in  two  morn- 
ings' woric,  twenty  pages  of  arguments,  objections,  and 
answers  to  objections;  and.  consequently,  what  pneetd* 
from  omr  owm  geniiu  tometimea  easts  much  less  lime  than 
wkal  IS  nqtdsitt  far  collecting.  Comeille  would  have  r«*- 
q«iired  more  time  to  defend  a  tragedy  by  a  collect  inn  of 


authorities,  than  to  write  it ;  and  I  am  supposing  the 
number  of  pages  in  the  tragedy  and  in  the  oelence.  Hein- 
siua  perhaps  bestowed  more  time  in  defending  his  Mtredm 
infantiad^  against  Balzac,  than  a  Spanish  (or  a  Scotch) 
metaphysician  bestows  on  a  large  volume  of  controversy; 
where  ne  takes  all  from  his  own  stock.'  lam  somewbaft 
concerned  in  the  truth  of  this  principle.  There  are  am* 
des  in  the  present  work  occupying  but  a  few  pages,  wbidi 
could  never  have  been  produced  had  not  more  time  beea 
allotted  to  the  researches  which  they  contain  than  soma 
would  allow  to  a  small  volume,  which  might  excel  in  ge- 
nius, and  yet  be  likely  not  to  be  long  remembered !  AH 
this  b  labour  which  never  meets  the  eye.  It  is  qoackar 
work,  with  special  pleading  and  poignant  periods,  to 
sheets  with  generalising  principles :  those  bird's-eye  ^-^ 
of  philosophy  (or  the  fiofice  seem  as  if  things  were 
clearer  when  at  a  distance  and  en  masse,  and  require  little 
knowledge  of  the  individual  parts.  Soch  moit  ^leritHg 
may  resemble  the  famous  Lullian  method,  by  vriiich  the 
doctor  lUuminaius  enabled  any  one  to  invent  arguments  by 
a  machine !  Two  tables,  one  of  attribuUs,  nni  the  other 
of  subjects^  worked  about  circularly  in  a  fifame,  and  pbeed 
correlatively  to  one  another,  produced  certain  combina- 
tions ;  the  number  of  gnestioiu  multiplied  as  they  were  work, 
ed  !  So  that  here  was  a  mechanical  invention,  by  which 
they  might  dispute  without  end,  and  write  oo  withoot  any 
particular  knowledge  of  their  subject ! 

But  the  pains-taking  gentry,  when  heaven  sends  them 
genius  enough,  are  the  more  instructive  sort,  and  they  are 
those  to  whom  we  shall  appeal  while  time  and  truth  can 
meet  togetiicr.  A  well-read  writer,  with  good  taste,  is  one 
who  has  the  command  of  the  wit  of  other  men ;  be  searches 
where  knowledge  is  to  be  found ;  and  though  he  may  not 
himself  excel  in  invention,  his  tngenuitv  may  compose  one 
of  those  agreeable  books,  the  dmem  cl  literature,  that  wd 
out-last  the  fading  meteors  of  his  day.  Epicurus  is  said  to 
have  borrowed  from  no  writer  in  hislthree  hundred  inspired 
volumes,  while  Plutarch,  Seneca,  and  the  elder  Pliny, 
made  such  free  use  of  their  libraries ;  and  it  has  happened 
that  Epicurus,  with  his  unsubstantial  nothingness,  has 
*  melted  into  thin  air,'  while  the  solid  treasures  have  boc^rod 
themselves  up  amidst  the  wrecks  of  nations. 

On  this  subject  of  Quotation,  literary  politica,  for  the 
commonwcalih  has  its  policy  and  its  camnet-aecrets,  are 
more  concerned  than  the  reader  suspects.  Authorities  ia 
matters  of  fact  are  often  called  for ;  in  matters  of  opinioa, 
indeed,  which,  perhaps,  are  of  more  importance,  oo  ooo 
requires  any  authority.  But  too  open  and  raieroos  a 
revelation  of  the  chapter  and  the  page  of  Uie  original 
quoted,  has  often  proved  detrimental  to  the  legitimate 
honours  of  the  quoter.  They  are  onfairiy  appropriated  by 
the  next  comer ;  the  quoter  is  never  quoted,  but  the  ao- 
thority  he  has  afTorded  is  produced  by  bis  successor  with 
the  air  of  an  original  research.  I  have  seen  MSS  tims 
confidently  referred  to,  which  could  never  have  met  the 
eye  of  the  writer.  A  learned  historian. declared  to  me  of 
a  contemporary,  that  the  latter  had  appropriated  his  re> 
5>earches  ;  he  might,  indeed,  and  he  had  a  right  to  refer  to 
the  same  originals ;  but  if  his  predecessor  had  opened  the 
sources  for  him,  gratitude  is  not  a  silent  virtue.  Gilbert 
Stuart  thus  lived  on  Robertson  :  and  as  Professor  Dugald 
Stewart  observes,  <  his  curiosity  has  seldom  led  him  roio 
any  path  where  (he  genius  and  industry  of  his  predecessor 
had  not  previously  cleared  the  way.'  It  is  for  this  reason 
some  authors,  who  do  not  care  to  trust  to  the  equity  and 
gratitude  of  their  successors,  will  not  furnish  the  means  of 
supplanting  themselves ;  for,  by  not  yielding  up  their  ao- 
thorities,  they  themselves  become  one.  Some  authors, 
who  are  pleased  at  seeing  their  names  occur  in  the  mar- 
gins of  other  books  than  their  own,  have  practised  this  n^ 
litical  management;  such  as  Alexander  ab  Alexamuo, 
and  other  compilers  of  that  stamp,  to  whose  laboun  of 
small  value,  we  are  of\en  obliged  to  refer,  from  the  dr^ 
cumstance  that  they  themselves  have  not  pointed  not  their 
authorities. 

One  word  more  on  this  long  chapter  of  qootatioo.  To 
make  a  happy  one  is  a  thing  not  easily  to  be  done.  Car^ 
dinal  du  Perron  used  to  say,  that  the  happy  apfUicatioa 
of  a  verse  from  Virgil  was  worth  a  talent ;  and  Bayle, 
perhaps  too  much  prepossessed  in  their  favour,  has  ift* 
sinoated,  that  there  is  not  less  invention  in  a  just  and  hap. 
py  application  of  a  thought  found  in  a  book,  than  in  being 
the  drict  author  of  that  thought.  The  art  of  quofattoo  re- 
quires more  delicacy  in  the  practice  than  those  conceivo 
who  ran  «r*  nn'hiog  more  in  a  quotation  than  an  extract. 
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Whenever  the  mind  of  a  writer  is  saturated  with  the  full 
inspiration  of  a  great  author,  a  quotation  gives  complete- 
ness to  the  whole ;  ii  seals  his  feelings  with  undisputed 
authority.  Whenever  we  would  prepare  the  mind  bj  a 
forcible  appeal,  an  opening  quotation  is  a  symphony  pre- 
luding on  the  chords  whose  tones  we  are  about  to  nai^ 
monize.  Perhaps  no  writers  of  our  times  have  discovered 
more  of  this  delicacy  of  quotation  than  the  author  of  the 
*  Pursuits  of  Literature ;'  and  Mr  Southey,  in  some  of 
his  beautiful  periodical  investigations,  where  we  have  often 
acknowledged  the  solemn  and  striking  effect  of  a  quotation 
from  our  eider  writers. 

THE  OXIOIH  or  DAHTE*S  IirrSRHO. 

Nearly  six  centuries  have  elapsed  since  the  appearance 
of  the  great  work  of  Dante,  ana  the  literary  hutorians  of 
Italy  are  even  now  disputing  respecting  the  origin  of  this 
poem,  singular  in  its  nature  and  in  its  excellence.  In  as. 
cartaining  a  point  so  long  inquired  after,  and  so  keenly  dis- 
puted, it  will  rather  increase  our  admiration  than  detract 
from  the  jgenius  <^this  great  poet;  and  it  will  illustrate  the 
useful  principle,  that  every  great  genius  is  influenced  by 
the  objects  and  the  feelings  which  occupy  his  own  times, 
only  (uffering  from  the  race  of  his  brothers  by  the  magical 
farce  of  his  developments ;  the  light  he  sends  forth  over  the 
world  he  often  catches  from  uie  faint  and  unobserved 
spark  which  would  die  away,  and  turn  to  nothing,  in  ano- 
iner  hand. 

The  Divina  Commtdui  of  Dante  is  a  visionary  journey 
throufh  the  three  realms  of  the  after-life  existence ;  and 
though  in  the  classical  ardour  of  our  poUtical  pilgrim,  he  al> 
lows  his  conductor  to  be  a  Pagan,  tJie  scenes  are  those  of 
monkish  imagination.  The  invention  of  a  vision  was  the  usu* 
al  vehicle  for  religious  instruction  in  his  age ;  it  was  adapted 
to  the  genius  of  the  sleeping  Homer  of  a  monastery,  and  to 
the  comprehension,  and  even  to  the  faith,  of  the  populace, 
whose  minds  were  then  awake  to  these  awful  themes. 

This  mode  of  writing  visions  has  been  iraperfectly  d^ 
tected  bv  several  modem  inquiries.  It  got  into  the  Fabliaux 
of  the  Jongleurs,  or  Provencal  bards,  before  the  days  of 
Dante ;  they  had  these  visions  or  pilgrimages  to  Hell ;  the 
adventures  were  no  doubt  solemn  to  them— 4Mit  it  seemed 
absurd  to  attribute  tlie  origin  of  a  sublime  poem  to  such  in- 
ferior, and  to  us  even  ludicrous  inventions.  Every  one, 
therefore,  found  out  some  other  origin  of  Dante's  Inferno—' 
since  they  were  resolved  to  have  one— in  other  works 
more  congenial  to  its  nature ;  the  description  of  a  second 
life,  the  melancholy  or  the  clorified  scenes  of  punishment 
or  bliss,  with  the  animated  shades  of  men  wno  were  no 
more,  had  been  opened  to  the  Italian  bard  by  his  favourite 
Virgil,  and  might  have  been  suggested,  according  to  War- 
ton,  by  the  Somnium  Sdpumia  of  Cicero. 

But  the  entire  work  of  Dante  is  Gothic ;  it  is  a  picture 
of  his  times,  of  his  own  ideas,  of  the  people  about  him  ; 
Dothmg  of  classical  antk]uity  resembles  it;  and  although 
the  name  of  Virgil  is  introduced  into  a  Christian  Hades, 
it  is  assuredly  not  the  Roman,  for  Dante's  Virgil  speaks 
and  acts  as  the  Latin  poet  could  never  have  done.  It  is 
one  of  the  absurdities  of  Dante,  who,  like  ourShakspeare, 
nr  like  Gothic  architecture  itself,  has  many  things  which 
'  lead  to  nothing*  amidst  their  massive  greatness. 

Had  the  Italian  and  the  French  comnientator8,who  have 
troubled  themselves  on  this  occasion,  known  the  art  which 
we  have  happily  practised  in  this  country,  of  illustrating 
:%  great  nati<mal  bard,  by  endeavouring  to  recover  the 
contemporary  writings  and  circumstances  which  were 
connected  with  his  studies  and  his  tiroes,  they  had  long  ere 
this  discovered  the  real  framework  of  the  Inferno. 

Within  the  last  twenty  years  it  had  been  rumoured  that 
Dante  had  borrowed,  or  stolen  his  Inferno  from  *  The  Vis- 
ions of  Alberico,'  which  was  written  two  centuries  before 
his  time.  The  literaryantiquary  Bottari  had  discovered 
a  manoseript  of  this  Vision  of  Alberico,  and,  in  haste, 
made  extracts  of  a  startlin|[  nature.  They  were  well 
adapted  to  inflame  the  curiosity  <^  those  who  are  eager 
aiVer  any  thing  new  about  something  old ;  it  throws  an  air 
of  erudition  over  the  small  talker,  who  otherwise  would 
care  little  about  the  original !  This  was  not  the  first  time 
that  the  vrhole  edilice  of  genius  had  been  threatened  by  the 
BMitioo  of  a  remote  earthquake;  but  in  these  cases  it 
ntoaUj  happens  that  those  early  discoverers  who  can  iudfa 
flf  a  little  part,  are  in  total  bUndness  when  they  would  oe- 
ode  on  a  whole.  A  poisonous  mildew  seemed  to  have 
Mldadon  the  laurels  of  Dante ;  nor  were  we  relieve  from  | 
Goottant  inquiries,  till  il  Sigr.  Abate  Cancillieri  at  1 


Rome,  published,  in  1814,  this  much  talked  of  manuscript, 
and  has  now  enabled  us  to  seo  and  to  decide,  and  even 
to  add  the  present  little  article  as  a  useful  supplement. 

True  it  is,  that  Dante  must  have  read  with  equal  atten- 
tion and  deUght,  this  authentic  maion  of  Alberico ;  for  it  is 
given,  so  we  are  assured  by  the  whole  m(»astery,  as  it 
appened  to  their  ancient  brother,  when  a  boy ;  many  a 
striking,  and  manv  a  positive  resemblance  in  the  *  Divma 
Commedia*  has  been  pointed  out;  and  Mr  Cary,  in  his 
English  version  of  Dante,  so  English,  that  he  makes 
Dante  speak  in  blank  verse  very  much  like  Dante  in  stan- 
zas, has  observed,  that  <  The  reader  will,  in  these  marked 
resemblances,  sec  enough  to  convince  him  that  Dante 
had  read  thia  nngular  work.*  The  truth  is.  that  the 
*  Vision  of  Alberico'  must  not  be  considered  as  a  nt^ 
gular  work — ^but  on  the  contrary,  as  the  prevalent  mode 
of  composition  in  the  monastic  ages.  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  Alberico  was  written  in  the  twelfth  century, 
judging  of  the  age  of  a  manuscript  by  the  writing.  I  shall 
now  preserve  a  vision  which  a  French  antiquary  had  long 
ago  given,  merely  with  the  design  to  show  how  the  monka 
abused  the  simplicity  of  our  Guthc  ancestors,  and  with  an 
utter  want  of  taste  lor  such  inventions,  he  deems  the  pres- 
ent one  to  be  '  monstrous.'  He  has  not  told  us  the  age  in 
which  it  was  written.  This  vision,  however,  exhibits  .such 
complete  scenes  of  the  Inferno  of  the  great  poet,  that  the 
writer  must  have  read  Dante,  or  Dante  roust  have  read 
this  writer.  The  manuscript,  with  another  of  the  sama 
kind,  is  in  the  King's  library  at  Paris,  and  some  future 
researcher  may  ascertain  the  age  of  these  Gothic  compo- 
sitions ;  doubtless  they  will  be  found  to  belong  to  the  age 
of  Alberico,  for  they  are  alike  stamped  by  the  same  dark 
and  awful  imasiaation,  the  same  depth  of  feeling,  the 
solitary  genius  of  the  monastery  ! 

It  may,  however,  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  these 
'  Visions'  were  merely  a  vehicle  for  popular  instruction ; 
nor  must  we  depend  on  the  age  of  their  composition  by  the 
names  of  the  suppositious  visionaries  affixed  to  them  :  they 
were  the  satires  of  the  times.  The  following  elaborate 
views  of  some  scenes  in  the  Inferno  were  composed 
by  an  honest  monk  who  was  dissatisfied  with  tlie  bishops, 
and  took  this  covert  means  of  pointing  out  how  the  neglect 
of  their  episcopal  duties  was  punished  in  the  after  life  ;  he 
had  an  equal  quarrel  with  the  feudal  nobility  for  their  op- 
pressions :  and  he  even  boldly  ascended  to  tne  throne. 

'  The  Vision  of  Charles  the  Bald,  of  the  places  of  pun- 
ishment, and  the  happiness  of  the  jusl.* 

*  I,  Charles,  by  the  gratuitous  gift  of  Grod,  king  of  the 
Germans,  Roman  patrician,  and  likewise  emperor  of  the 
Franks ; 

<  On  the  holy  night  of  Sunday,  having  performed  the  di- 
rine  offices  of  matins,  returning  to  my  l^a  to  sleep,  a  voice 
must  terrible  came  to  my  ear ;  "  Charles !  thy  spirit  shall 
now  issue  from  thy  body ;  thou  sbalt  go  ana  behold  the 
judgments  of  Gt)d ;  they  shall  serve  thee  only  as  presages, 
and  thy  spirit  shall  agam  return  shortly  afterwards."  In- 
stantly was  my  spirit  rapt,  and  he  who  bore  me  away  was 
a  being  of  the  most  splendid  whiteness.  He  put  into  my 
hand  a  ball  of  thread,  which  shed  about  a  blaze  of  light, 
such  as  the  comet  darts  when  it  is  apparent.  He  dirided 
it,  and  said  to  me,  "  Take  thou  this  thread,  and  bind  it 
strongly  on  the  thumb  of  thy  right  hand^  and  by  this  I 
will  lead  thee  through  the  infernal  labyrinth  of  punish- 
ments." 

*  Then  gmng  before  with  velocity,  but  always  unwinding 
this  luminous  thread,  he  conducted  me  into  deep  valleys 
filled  with  fires,  and  wells  inflamed,  blazing  with  all  sorts 
of  unctuous  matter.  There  I  observed  the  prelates  who  had 
served  my  father  and  my  ancestors.  Although  I  trembled, 
I  still,  however,  inquired  of  them  to  learn  the  cause  ol 
their  torments.  They  answered  "  We  are  the  bishops 
of  your  father  and  your  ancestors;  instead  of  uniting 
them  and  their  people  in  peace  and  concord,  we  sowed 
among  them  discord,  and  were  the  kindlers  of  evil ;  for 
this  are  we  burning  in  these  Tartarean  punishments ;  we, 
and  other  men-slayers  and  devourers  of  rapine.  Here  al- 
so shiUl  come  your  bishops,  and  that  crowd  of  satellites 
who  surround  you,  and  who  imitate  the  evil  we  have 
done." 

<  And  whilst  I  listened  to  them  tremblinj^Iy,  I  beheld 
the  blackest  demons  flying  with  hooksof  burnmg  iron,  who 
would  have  caught  that  ball  of  thread  which  I  held  in  my 
hand,  and  have  drawn  it  towards  them,  but  it  darted  such 
a  reverberating  light,  that  they  could  not  lay  hold  of  th« 

*  In  M88,  Bib.  Reg.  inMr  lat.  No.  244T,  p.  184. 
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threid.  These  denxMis,  when  at  my  back,  hiuilcd  to 
precipitate  me  into  those  snlphureous  pits ;  bat  my  con- 
ductor, who  earned  the  ball,  wound  ammt  my  shoulder  a 
doubled  thread,  drawing  me  to  him  with  such  force,  that  we 
ascended  high  moontams  of  flame,  from  whence  issued 
lakes  and  burning  streams,  melting  all  kinds  of  metals. 
There  I  found  the  souls  of  lords  who  had  served  my  father 
and  my  brothers ;  some  plunged  in  up  to  the  hair  of  their 
heads,  others  to  their  chins,  others  with  half  their  bodies  im* 
mersed.  These  yelling,  cried  to  me,  **  It  is  for  inflaming  dis- 
contents with  your  fiaber,  and  your  brothers,  and  yourself, 
to  make  war  and  spread  murder  and  rapine,  eager  for 
earthly  spoils,  that  we  now  sufier  these  torments  in  these 
riYers  of  boiling  metal."  While  I  was  timidly  bending 
over  their  suffering,  I  heard  at  my  back  the  clamour  of 
▼oices,  pattnta  potenUr  tormenta  patamtta  !  "  The  pow- 
erful suffer  torments  powerfully ;"  and  I  looked  up,  and 
beheld  on  the  shores  boiling  streams  and  ardent  furnaces, 
blazing  with  pitch  and  sidphor,  full  of  great  dragons,  large 
scorpions,  and  serpents  ol  a  strange  species ;  where  also 
I  saw  some  of  my  ancestors,  princes,  and  my  brothers  al- 
so, who  said  to  me,  "  Alas,  Charles !  behold  our  heavy 
punishment  for  evil,  and  for  proud  malignant  counsels, 
which  in  our  realms  and  in  thine  we  yiekled  to  from  the 
lust  of  dominion."  As  I  was  grieving  with  their  groans, 
dragons  hurried  on,  who  sought  to  devour  me  with  throats 
opened,  belching  flame  and  sulphur.  But  my  leader 
trebbled  the  thread  over  me,  at  whose  resplendent  light 
these  were  overcome.  Leading  me  then  securely,  we 
descended  into  a  great  valley,  which  <»  one  side  was  dark, 
except  where  lighted  by  ardent  furnaces,  while  the  ameni- 
ty of  the  other  was  so  pleasant  and  splendid  that  I  cannot 
describe  it.  I  tinned  however,  to  the  obscure  and  ftimmg 
side  ;  I  beheld  some  kings  of  my  race  agonized  in  great 
and  strange  punishments,  and  I  thought  how  in  an  instant 
the  huge  black  giants  who  in  turmoil  were  working  to  set 
this  whole  valley  into  flames,  would  have  hurled  me  into 
these  guUs;  I  still  trembled,  when  the  luminous  thread 
cheered  my  eyes,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley  a 
light  for  a  utile  while  whitened,  gradually  breaking :  I  ob- 
served two  fountains ;  one,  whose  waters  had  extreme 
heat,  the  other  more  temperate  and  clear ;  and  two  large 
vessels  filled  with  these  waters.  The  luminous  thread 
rested  on  one  of  the  fervid  waters,  where  I  saw  my  father 
Ltouis  covered  to  his  thighs,  and  though  labouring  in  the 
anguish  of  bodily  pain,  he  spc^e  to  me,  "  My  son  Charles, 
fear  nothing  !  I  know  that  thy  spirit  shall  return  unto  thy 
body ;  and  Grod  has  permitted  thee  to  come  here  tliat  thoii 
mayst  witness,  because  of  the  sins  I  have  committed,  the 
punishments  I  endure.  One  day  I  am  placed  in  tiie  boil- 
ing bath  of  this  large  vessel,  and  on  another  changed  into 
that  of  more  temperate  waters :  this  I  owe  to  the  prayers 
of  Saint  Peter,  Saint  Denis,  Saint  Remy,  who  are  the 
patrons  of  our  royal  house  ;  but  if  by  prayers  and  masses, 
offerings  and  alms,  psalmody  and  vigils,  my  faithful  bishops 
and  abbots,  and  even  all  the  ecclesiastical  order,  assist  me, 
it  will  not  be  long  before  I  am  delivered  from  these  boiling 
waters.  Look  on  your  lefl !"  I  looked,  and  beheld  two 
tuns  of  boiling  waters.  "  These  are  prepared  for  thee," 
ho  said,  "  if  thou  wilt  not  be  thine  own  corrector,  and  do 
penance  for  thy  crimes  !"  Thf  n  I  bepin  to  sink  with  hor- 
ror; but  my  guide  perceiving  the  panic  of  my  spirit,  said 
to  me,  "  Follow  me  to  the  nght  of  the  valley  bright  in  the 
glorious  lii!hi  of  Paradise."  I  had  not  long  proceeded, 
when,  amidst  the  most  illu.strious  kings,  I  beheld  my  uncle 
Lo'.harius  seated  on  a  topaz,  of  marvellous  magnitude, 
crowned  with  a  most  precious  diadem ;  and  beside  him 
was  his  son  Louis,  like  him  crowned,  and  seeing  me,  he 
spake  with  a  blandishment  of  air,  and  a  sweetness  of  voice, 
*' Charles,  my  successor,  now  the  third  in  the  Roman 
Empire,  approach !  I  know  that  thou  hast  come  to  view 
these  places  of  punishment,  where  thy  father  and  my  bro- 
ther groans  to  bis  destined  hour ;  but  still  to  end  by  the 
intercession  of  the  three  saints,  the  patrcms  of  the  kings 
and  the  people  of  France.  Know  that  it  will  not  be  long 
ere  thou  shalt  be  dethroned,  and  shortly  after  thou  shalt 
die  r*  Then  Louis  turning  towards  me  :  *'  Thy  Roman 
empire  shall  pass  into  the  hands  of  Louis,  the  son  of  my 
dauehter ;  give  him  the  sovereign  authority,  and  trust  to 
his  bands  that  ball  of  thread  thou  boldest."  Directly  I 
loosened  it  fnnn  the  finger  of  my  right  hand  to  give  the 
empire  to  his  son.  This  invested  him  with  empire,  and 
be  Decame  brilliant  with  all  light ;  and  at  the  same  instant, 
cdmirable  to  see,  my  spirit,  greatly  wearied  and  broken, 
etumed  and  glided  into  my  body.    Hence  let  all  know 


whatever  happoi,  that  Louis  the  roong  posneases  tkm 
Roman  empire  destined  by  Qod.  And  no  the  Lord  who 
reigneth  over  the  living  and  the  dead,  and  whame  kingdom 
endureth  for  ever  and  for  aye,  will  perfovm  when  be  sbdi 
call  me  away  to  another  hfe.' 

The  French  literary  antiquaries  judged  of  these  *  Vis- 
ions,  with  the  mere  nationality  of  their  taste.  Every  thiof 
Gothic  with  them  is  barbarous,  and  they  see  nollmic  mtiM 
redeeming  sfurit  of  genius,  nor  the  secret  porpoae  of  tbeav 
curious  documents  of  the  age. 

The  Vision  of  Charles  the  Bald  may  be  found  m  tka 
ancient  chronicles  of  St  Denis,  which  were  wrttten  under 
the  eye  of  Abb^  Sucer,  the  learned  and  able  uunisler  of 
Louis  the  Young,  and  which  were  certainly  conposcd  be- 
fore the  thirteenth  century.  The  learned  writer  of  tbn 
fourth  volume  of  the  Mdaatgta  tirit  d"i«e  gramde  JNU»> 
tkequef  who  had  as  Uttle  taste  foriheae  mysierioai  liiiiaw 
as  the  other  French  critic,  apoio^gixea  for  the  weoawJbim 
Abbe  Soger's  admission  of  such  viskms :  *  Assuredly,*  be 
says,  *  the  Abbe  Soger  was  too  wise  and  loo  enhghicned 
to  believe  in  similar  visions ;  but  if  he  8uff*ered  its  iosertioo, 
or  if  he  inserted  it  himself  in  the  chronicle  of  St  Denis,  it 
b  because  he  felt  that  such  a  fable  offered  an  excetleac 
lesson  to  kings,  to  ministers  and  bishops,  and  it  had  beca 
well  if  they  had  not  had  worse  tales  toki  than.'  The  latter 
part  is  as  philosophical  as  the  fonner  is  the  reverse. 

In  these  extraordinary  productions  of  a  Gothic  age  we 
may  assuredly  discover  D^te  ;  but  what  are  they  nnre 
than  the  frame  work  of  his  uninutated  picture !  It  is  only  this 
mechanical  part  <^  his  sublime  conceptions  that  we  cm 
pretend  to  have  discovered;  other  poets  might  have 
adopted  these  *  Visions,'  but  we  should  have  had  no  *  Di-> 
vina  Commedia.'  Mr  Carey  has  finelv  observed  of  these 
pretended  origins  of  Dante's  cenius,  although  Mr  Carer 
knew  only  The  Vbioo  of  Alberico,  *  It  is  the  scale  of 
magnificence  on  which  this  conception  was  iramed,  anl 
the  wonderful  development  of  it  in  all  its  parts,  that  may 
justly  entitle  our  poet  to  rank  among  the  few  mnids  to 
whom  the  power  of  a  great  creative  faculty  can  be  ascrib- 
ed.' Milton  might  onginally  have  sought  the  seminal  hiBl 
of  his  great  work  from  a  sort  of  Italian  mystery.  In  the 
wofds  of  Dante  himself, 

*  Poca  favilla  gran  fiamma  seconda.* 

UParadMO,  Can.L 

. -From  a  small  spark 

Great  flame  hath  risen.* 

Carey. 

After  all,  Dante  has  said  in  a  letter, '  I  found  the  orign^  oC 
my  hell  in  the  world  which  we  inhabit ;'  and  be  said  « 
greater  truth  than  some  literary  antiquaries  can  alwayn 
comprehend  !* 

OP  A   HISTORY   or    EVEITTS    WHICH   BATK     VOT  HAf^ 

PEVED. 

Such  a  title  might  serve  for  a  work  of  not  incurious  nor 
unpbilosophical  speculation,  which  might  enlarge  oar 
eral  views  of  human  affairs,  and  assist  our  coraprehei 
of  these  events  which  are  enrolled  on  the  registers  of  1 
tory.    The  scheme  of  Providence  is  carrying  on  sobli 
ry  events,  by  means  inscrutable  to  us, 

*  A  mighty  maze,  but  not  without  a  plan  V 
Some  mortals  have  recently  written  history,  and  *  Lcctme 
on  History,'  who  presume  to  explain  the  great  soeae  of 
human  affairs,  affecting  the  same  familiarity  with  the  d^ 
signs  of  Providence,  as  with  the  events  which  they  eom- 
pile  from  human  authorities .      Every  party  discovets  m 

*  In  the  recent  edition  of  Dante,  by  Romanies  hi  four  vo- 
lumes, quarto,  the  last  prcserres  the  Vbion  of  Alberico,  and  a 
strange  correspoiHlence  on  its  publication ;  the  rcsembladbas 
in  numerous  passages  are  pointed  o*jl  It  is  curious  to  observe 
that  the  eooJ  Catholic  Abbote  Cancellieri,  at  first  maintained 
the  auiheiuicity  of  the  Vision  by  alle^nng  thai  similar  revela- 
tion have  not  been  unusual ! — the  CAveJiere  Qherardi  Komi 
attacked  ihe  whole  as  the  crude  legend  of  a  boy  who  vrasoblj 
made  the  instrument  of  the  monks,  and  was  eaher  a  Bar,  or  a 

Sarroc !  We  may  express  our  astouishroem  that  at  the  preaein 
av,  a  subject  of  mere  literary  inquiry  ahouW)  have  been  m- 
Toived  with  '^  the  faith  of  the  Roman  Church.*  Cancellieri 
becomes  at  length  submissive  to  the  lively  attacks  ol  Ro«l,— 


and  the  otlitor  gravel v  adds  his  *  conclusi(Hi*  which  had 
ly  concluded  nothing  !  He  discovers  ptaures,  sculmures,  and 
a  mystery  acted,  as  well  as  Visions  in  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenih  ceniuries,  from  which  he  imag^inesthe  Inferno,  the  Far> 
gntnrio,  an«l  the  Paradiso,  owe  their  first  conception.  Tlia 
oirirmaliiy  of  Dame,  however,  is  maintained  on  a  right  ^"^  "* 
pie -.  that  the  p^i  nnly  employed  the  ideas  and  the'm 
whii'h  he  round  in  his  own  country  and  his  own  timea. 
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the  eTonts  which  at  first  were  adverse  to  their  own  caase, 
but  finally  terminate  in  their  favour,  that  Providence  had 
used  a  peculiar  and  particular  interference :  this  is  a  source 
of  human  error,  and  intolerant  prejudice.     The  Jesuit 
Mariana,  exultins  over  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  and 
nation  of  the  Goths  in  Spain,  observes,  that  *  It  was  by  a 
particular  providence,  that  out  of  their  ashes  might  rise  a 
new  and  holy  Spaing  to  be  the  bulwark  tff  the  Catholic  re- 
Hgion  ,**  and  unquesticmably  he  would  have  adduced  as 
proofs  of  this  *  holv  Spain,'  the  establishment  of  the  inaui- 
sitioo,  and  the  dark  idolatrous  bigotry  of  that  hoodwinxed 
people.  But  aprotestant  will  not  sympathize  with  the  feel- 
mgs  of  the  Jesuit ;  yet  the  protestants  too,wiU  discover  par^ 
ticular  providence,  and  magnifV  human  events  into  super- 
natural ones.  This  custom  has  Ions  prevailed  among  fana^ 
tics :  we  have  had  books  published  by  individuals  of*  par- 
ticular providences,*  whicn,  as  they  imagined,  had  fallen  to 
their  lot ;  they  are  called  passages  of  providence ;'  and 
one  I  recollect  by  a  crackeo  brained  puritan,  whose  expe- 
rience never  went  beyond  his  own  neighbourhood,  but  wno, 
having  a  very  bad  temper,  and  many  whom  he  considered 
his  enemies-,  wrote  down  all  the  misfortunes  which  hap. 
pened  to  them  as  acts  of  particular  providences,'  and 
valued  his  Uessedness  on  the  efficacy  of  his  curses ! 

Without  venturing  to  penetrate  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
present  order  of  human  afiairs,  and  the  great  scheme  of 
fatality  or  of  accident,  it  may  be  sufficiently  evident  to  us, 
that  often  on  a  single  event' revolve  the  fortunes  of  men 
and  of  nations. 

An  eminent  writer  has  speculated  on  the  defeat  of 
Charles  I,  at  Worcester,  as  *  one  of  those  events  which 
moet  strikinglv  exemplify  bow  much  better  events  are  dis- 
posed of  by  int>vidence,  than  they  would  be  if  the  direc- 
tion were  left  to  the  choice  even  of  the  best  and  the  wisest 
men.*  He  proceeds  to  show,  that  a  royal  victory  must 
have  been  succeeded  by  other  severe  struggles,  and  by 
different  parties.  A  civil  war  would  have  contained  within 
itself  another  civil  war.  One  of  the  blessings  of  his  defeat 
at  Worcester  was,  that  it  left  the  commonwealth's  men 
natters  of  the  three  kingdoms,  and  afforded  them  *  full 
leisure  to  complete  and  perfect  their  own  structure  of  gov- 
ernment. The  experiment  was  fairly  tried ;  there  was 
nothing  from  without  to  disturb  the  process ;  it  went  on  duly 
from  change  to  change.'  The  close  of  this  history  is  well 
known.  Had  the  royalists  obtained  the  victory  of  Wor- 
cester, the  commonwealth  party  might  have  obstinately 
persisted,  that  had  their  republic  not  been  overthrown, 
*  their  free  and  liberal  governmeni'  would  have  diffused 
its  universal  happiness  through  the  three  kingdoms.  This 
idea  is  ingenious;  and  might  have  been  pursued  in  my 
proposed  *  Historv  ofEvents  which  have  not  happened,'  un- 
der the  title  of  *  The  Battle  of  Worcester  won  by  Charles 
II.*  The  chapter,  however,  wouU  have  had  a  brighter 
close,  if  the  sovereign  and  the  royalists  had  proved  them- 
selves belter  men  than  the  knaves  and  fanatics  of  the  com- 
monwealth. It  is  not  for  us  to  scrutinize  into  '  the  ways' 
of  Providence ;  but  if  Providence  conducted  Charles 
II  to  the  thnme,  it  appears  to  have  deserted  him  when 
there. 

Historians,  for  a  particular  purpose,  have  sometimes 
amused  themselves  with  a  detail  of  an  event  which  did  not 
happen.  A  history  of  this  kind  we  find  in  the  ninth  book 
of  Livy;  and  it  forms  a  digression,  where,  with  his  delight* 
ftti  copiousness,  he  reasons  on  the  probable  consequences 
which  would  have  ensued  had  Alexander  the  Great  in- 
vaded Italy.  Some  Greek  writers,  to  raise  the  Parthiaus 
to  an  equality  with  the  Romans,  had  insinuated  that  the 
ereat  name  of  this  military  monarch,  who  is  said  never  to 
have  lost  a  battle,  would  have  intimidated  the  Romans, 
and  would  have  checked  their  passion  for  universal  do- 
minion. The  patriotic  Livy,  disdaining  that  the  glory  of 
his  nation,  which  had  never  ceased  from  war  for  nearly 
eight  hundred  years,  should  be  put  in  competition  with  the 
career  of  a  young  conqueror,  which  had  scarcely  lasted 
ten,  enters  into  a  parallel  of  *  man  with  man,  general  with 
general,  and  victory  with  victory.'  In  the  full  charm  of 
Km  imagination  he  brings  Alexander  down  into  Italy,  he 
invests  htm  with  all  bis  virtues,  and  <  dusks  their  lustre' 
with  all  his  defects.  He  arranges  the  Macedonian  army, 
while  he  exultingly  shows  five  Roman  armies  at  that  mo- 
ment pursuing  their  conquests ;  and  he  cautiously  counts 
the  numerous  allies  who  would  have  combined  their  forces ; 
he  even  descends  to  compare  the  weapons  and  the  modes 
of  warfare  of  the  Macedonians  with  those  of  the  Romans. 
Livy,  u  if  ho  had  cauj^ht  a  momentary  panic  at  the  first 


success  which  had  probably  attended  Alexander  in  his  de- 
scent into  Italy,  bnngs  forward  the  great  commanders  ho 
would  have  had  to  encounter ;  he  compares  Alexander 
with  each,  and  at  length  terminates  his  fears,  and  claims 
his  triumph,  by  discovering  that  the  Macedonians  had  but 
one  Alexander,  while  the  Romans  had  several.  This 
beautiful  digression  in  Livy  is  a  model  for  the  narrative  of 
an  event  which  never  happened. 

The  Saracens  from  Asia  had  spread  into  Africa,  and 
at  length  possessed  themselves  of  Spain.    Eude,  a  dis- 
contented Duke  of  Guienne,  in  France,  had  been  van- 
quished by  Charles  Martel,  who  derived  that  humble  but 
glorious  surname  firom  the  event  we  are  now  to  record. 
Charles  had  left  Eude  the  enjoyment  of  his  dukedom,  pro- 
vided that  he  held  it  as  a  fief  of  the  crown  ;  but  blind  with 
ambition  and  avarice,  Eude  adopted  a  scheme  which  threw 
Christianity  itself,  as  well  as  Europe,  into  a  crisis  of  peril 
which  has  never  since  occurred.    By  marrying  a  daughter 
with  a  Mahometan  emir,  he  rashly  began  'an  intercourse 
with  the  Ishmaelites,  one  uf  whose  favourite  projects  was, 
to  plant  a  formidable  colony  of  their  faith  in  France.    An 
army  of  four  hundred  thousand  combatants,  as  the  chroni* 
deraof  the  time  affirm,  were  seen  descending  into  Guienne, 
poesessing  themselves  in  one  day  of  his  domains;  and 
Eude  soon  discovered  what  sort  of  workmen  he  had  called, 
to  do  that  of  which  he  himself  was  so  incapable.    Charles, 
with  equal  courage  and  prudence,  beheld  this  heavy  tem- 
pest bursting  over  the  who!e  country ;  and  to  remove  the 
first  cause  o?  this  national  evil,  he  reconciled  the  discon- 
tented Eude,  and  detached  the  duke  from  his  fatal  alliance. 
But  the  Saracens  were  fast  advancimg  through  Touraine, 
and  had  reached  Tours  by  the  river  Loire  :  Abderara,  the 
chief  of  the  Saracens,  anticipated  a  triumph  in  the  multi- 
tude of  his  infantry,  his  cavalry,  and  his  camels,  exhibit- 
ing a  military  warfare  unknown  in  France ;  he  spread  out 
his  mighty  army  to  surround  the  French,  and  to  take  themt 
as  it  were,  in  a  net.    The  appearance  terrified,  and  the 
nmgnificence  astonished.    Charles,  collecting  his  far  infe- 
rior forces,  assured  them  that  they  had  no  other  France 
than  the  spot  thev  covered.    He  had  ordered  tliai  tiie  city 
of  Tours  should  be  closed  on  every  Frenchman,  unless  he 
entered  it  victorious;  and  he  took  care  that  every  fugitive 
should  be  treated  as  an  enemy  by  bodies  of  gena  cParme$t 
whom  he  placed  to  watch  at  the  wings  of  his  army.     The 
combat  was  furious.     The  astonished  Mahometan  behek) 
his  battalions  defeated  as  ho  urged  them  on  singly  to  the 
French,  who  on  that  day  had  resolved  to  offer  their  hven 
as  an  immolation  to  their  mother  country.     Eude  on  that 
day,  ardent  to  clear  himself  from  the  odium  which  he  had 
incurred,  with  desperate  valour,  taking  a  wide  compass, 
attacked  his  new  allies  in  the  rear.    The  camp  d*  the 
Mahometan  was  forced :  the  shrieks  of  his  women  and 
children  reached  him  from  amidst  the  massacre ;  terrified, 
he  saw  his  multitude  shaken.    Charles,  who  beheld  the 
light  breaking  through  this  dark  cloud  of  men,  exclaimed 
to  his  countrymen,  '  My  friends.  God  has  raised  his  ban* 
,  and  the  unbelievers  perish  !     The  mass  of  the  Sara- 


ner. 


cens,  though  brdcen,  could  not  fly ;  their  own  multitude 
pressed  themselves  together,  and  the  Christian  sword 
mowed  down  the  Mahometans.  Abderara  was  found 
dead  in  a  vast  heap,  un wounded,  stifled  by  his  own  mul. 
titude.  Historians  record  that  three  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  Saracens  perished  on  la  jowrnee  de  T\ntra  ;  but 
their  fears  and  their  joy  probably  magnified  their  enemies. 
Thus  Charles  saved  his  own  country,  and  at  that  moment « 
all  the  rest  of  Europe,  from  this  deluge  of  people  which 
had  poured  down  from  Asia  and  Africa.  Every  Christian 
people  returned  a  solemn  thankgiving,  and  saluted  their 
deliverer  as  *  the  Hammer*  of  France.  But  the  Sara- 
cens were  not  conquered ;  Charles  did  not  even  venture 
on  their  pursuit ;  and  a  second  invasion  proved  almost  as 
terrifying ;  army  still  poured  down  on  army,  and  it  was 
long,  and  after  many  duluous  results,  that  the  Saracens 
were  rooted  out  of  France.  Such  is  the  history  of  one  of 
the  most  important  events  which  has  passed ;  but  that  of 
an  event  which  did  not  happen,  would  be  the  result  of  this 
famous  conflict,  had  the  Mahometan  power  triumphed  * 
The  Mahometan  dominion  had  predominated  through 
Europe !  The  imagination  is  startled  when  it  discovers 
how  much  depended  on  thi'i  invasion,  at  a  time  when 
there  existed  no  political  state  in  Europe,  no  balance  nf 
power  in  one  common  tie  of  confederation !  A  single 
Battle,  and  a  single  treason  had  before  made  the  Mahofti- 
etans  sovereigns  of  Spain.  We  see  that  the  same  events 
had  nearly  been  repealed  in  France  ;  and  had  the  crescent 
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towered  above  ihe  crow,  a»  every  appearance  promiied 
to  the  Saracenic  hosts,  ihe  least  of  our  eviU  had  now  been 
thai  we  ihould  have  worn  turbans,  combed  our  beards  in- 
stead of  shaving  them,  have  beheld  a  more  magni6c«nl 
architecture  than  the  Grecian,  while  ibe  public  mmd  liad 
been  bounded  by  the  arts  and  literature  oT  the  Moorish 
university  of  Cordova. 

One  of  the  great  revolutions  of  modem  Europe,  perhapi, 
had  not  occurred,  had  the  personal  feelings  of  Luther  been 
respected,  and  had  his  personal  interest  been  consulted. 
Guicciardini,  whose  veracity  we  cannot  suspect,  has  pre- 
served a  fact  which  proves  how  very  nearly  some  impor- 
tant events  which  have  taken  place,  might  not  have  hap- 
pened !    1  transcribe  the  passage  from  his  thirteenth  book. 
(Caesar  (iho  Emperor  Charles  V,)  after  he  had  given  a 
hearing  in  the  Diet  of  Worms  to  Martin  Lulber,  and 
causers  opinions  to  be  examined  by  a  number  of  divines, 
who  reported  that  his  doctrine  was  erroneous  and  perni- 
cious to  the  Christian  religion,  had,  to  gratify  the  poniiff, 
put  him  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  which  so  terrified  Mar- 
tin, that,  if  the  injurious  and  threatening  words  which  were 
given  him  by  Cardmal  San  SiaiOf  the  apostolical  legate, 
had  not  thrown  him  into  the  utmost  despair,  it  is  believed 
it  would  have  been  easy,  by  giving  him  some  preferment, 
or  providing  for  him  some  honourable  way  of  living,  to 
mate  him  renounce  his  errors.*    By  this  we  may  infer, 
that  one  of  the  true  authors  of  llie  Kcforroation  was  this 
very  apostolical  legate ;  they  had  succeeded  in  terrifying 
Luther,  but  they  were  not  satisfied  till  they  had  insulted 
him  ;  and  with  such  a  temper  as  Luther's,  the  sense  of 
personal  insult  would  remove  even  that  of  terror ;  it  would 
nnquestionably  survive  it.     A  similar  proceeding  with 
Franklin,  from  our  ministers,  is  said  to  have  produced  the 
8ame  effect  with  that  political  sage.    What  Cruicciardini 
has  told  of  Luther  preserves  the  sentiment  of  the  limes. 
Charles  V  was  so  Uilly  persuadod  that  he  could  have  put 
down  the  Reformat  ion,  liad  he  rid  himself  at  once  of  the 
chief,  that  uaving  granted  Luther  a  safe-guard  to  appear 
at  the  Council  at  Worms,  in  his  last  moments  he  repent- 
ed, as  of  a  sin,  that  having  had  Luther  in  his  hands,  he 
suffered  him  to  escape ;  for  to  have  violated  his  faith  with 
a  heretic  he  held  to  be  no  crime ! 

lu  the  history  of  religion,  human  instruments  have  been 
permitted  to  be  the  great  movers  of  its  chief  revolutions  ; 
and  the  most  important  events  concerning  national  reli- 
gions appear  to  have  depended  on  the  passions  of  individu- 
als, and!  the  circumstances  of  the  time.    Impure  means 
have  often  produced  tlie  most  glorious  results ;  and  this, 
perhaps,  may  be  among  the  dispensations  of  Providence. 
A  similar  transaction  occurred  in  Europe  and  in  Asia. 
The  motives  and  conduct  of  Constantino  the  Great,  in 
the  alliance  of  the  Chrwtian  faith  with  his  government, 
are  far  mure  obvious  than  anv  one  of  those  qualities  with 
which  the  panegyric  of  Eusebius  so  vainly  cloaks  over  the 
crimes  and  unchri>tian  life  of  this  polytheistical  Christian. 
In  adopting  the  new  faith  as  a  emtp  ^Aatf  and  bv  invests 
ing  the  church  with  leinporal  power,  at  which  Dante  so 
indignantly  exclaims,  he  founded  the  religion  of  Jesus,  but 
corrupted  its  guardians.     The  same  occurrence  took  place 
in  France  under  Clovis.    The  fabulous  religion  of  Pagan- 
ism was  fast  on  its  decline ;  Clovis  had  resolved  to  unite 
the  four  different  prinripalitics,  which  divided  Gaul  into 
one  empire.    In  the  mid«t  of  an  important  battle,  as  for- 
tune hung  doubtful  between  the  parties,  the  Pagan  mo- 
narch invoked  the  god  of  his  fair  Christian  queen,  and  oh* 
tained  the  victory !     St  Remi  found  no  difficulty  in  persua- 
ding Clovis,  after  the  fortunate  event,  to  adopt  the  Chris- 
tian creed.     Political  reasons  for  rome  lime  suspended 
the  king's  open  conversion,  at  length  tlic  Franks  followed 
their  sovereign  to  th?  bafiti«ma1  fonts.     According  to  Pas* 
quier,  Naud6,  and  othrr  political  writers,  these  recorded 
miracles,'*'  like  those  of  Consiantine,  were  but  inventions 
to  authorise  the  change  of  religion.     Clovis  used  the  new 
creed  as  a  lever  by  whose  machinery  he  would  be  enabled 
to  crush  the  petty  princes  his  neighbors ;  and  like  Con- 


*  The  miracles  of  Clovis  cm.pisieJ  of  a  shield,  which  was 
picked  unafier  having  fHllen Ir«P)  ih«  Rkiea  ;  the  anntntlngoil, 
cnnveyen  from  Heaven  by  a  while  dove  in  a  phial,  which,  till 
the  reijrii  of  Louis  XVI.  omsecraied  ihc  kings  of  France  ;  and 
the  oriflammR,  or  standard  wiih  eolden  flames,  long  suspeniled 
over  the  tomb  of  Si  Denia,  which  the  French  kin?8  only  raised 
over  the  tomb  when  their  crown  was  in  imminent  peril.  P7o 
future  kins  of  France  can  bo  anointed  with  the  snlnie  ampoule. 
or  oil  brought  down  to  earth  bv  a  white  <!ovc  ;  tti  17JM  it  was 
broken  by  some  pri»rane  band,  a'ld  antiquaries  have  sines 
'  thai  it  was  anlf  an  ancient  lachrymatory  ! 


stantine,  Clovis,  sullied  by  crimes  of  as  dark  a  die,  ob* 
tained  the  title  of  *  the  Great.*  Had  not  the  most  capru 
cious  *  Defender  of  the  Faitli'  been  influenoed  bj  tho  moat 
violent  of  passions,  the  Reformauon,  so  feably  and  so  w^ 
perfectly  begun  and  contiuurd,  had  possibly  never  freed 
kngland  from  the  papal  thraldom ; 

*  For  gospeLUgbt  first  beamed  from  Bulled^  cyoa' 
The  catholic  Ward,  in  Uis  singular  Hudibraslic  Mem  of 

*  England's  Reformation,*  m  some  odd  rhymas,  us  cha- 
racterised it  bv  a  mn'vel^,  which  we  are  much  too  detieahi 
to  repeat.    Tlie  catholic  writers  censure  Pbihp  for  rocall- 
ing  the  Duke  of  Alva  from  the  ^Netherlands.    According 
to  these  humane  |Kjlitician8,  the  unsparing  sword,  and  tiio 
penal  fires  of  this  resolute  captain  had  certaixUy  aocon- 
plished  the  fate  of  the  heretics ;  for  angry  liuiis,  however 
numerous,  would  find  their  numerical  force  dimintshtsd  by 
gibbits,  and  pit-holes.     VVe  have  lately  been  informed  by  a 
curious  writer  that  Protestantism  once  existrd  tn  Spain,  Mid 
was  actually  extirpated  at  the  moment  by  the  crushing  am 
of  the  inquisition.*     According  to  these  catholic  poUis- 
cians,  a  great  event  in  catholic  history  did  not  occur— the 
spirit  of  Catholicism,  predominant  in  a  land  of  protesiaxila 
— 4rom  the  Spanish  monarch  failing  to  kupport  Alva  in 
finishing  what  he  had  begun !  Had  the  armada  of  Spaia 
safely  landed,  with  the  benedictions  of  Rome,  in  Eoglamil 
— ^t  a  moment  when  our  own  fleet  was  short  of  guDpow* 
der,  and  at  a  time  when  the  English  cathohca  fomcd  a 
powerful  party  in  the  nation— ws  might  now  be  goi^g  lo 
Mass! 

After  his  immense  conquests,  had  Gustavus  Adoiphus 
not  perished  in  the  battle  of  Lutzeo,  where  his  geoitia  ob- 
tained a  glorious  victory,  unquestionably  a  wonderful 
change  had  operated  on  tne  affairs  of  Europe ;  the  prolea- 
tant  cause  had  balanced,  if  not  preponderated,  over  the 
catholic  interest ;  and  Austria,  which  appeared  a  sort  of 
oniTersal  monarchy,  bad  seen  her  eagle's  wing  dqipod. 
But  Mhe  Anti-Christ,'  as  Gustavus  was  called  t^  tha 
priests  of  Spain  and  Italy,  the  saviour  of  protsataaticn,  as 
lie  is  called  by  England  and  Sweden,  whose  deatli  ao 
casioned  so  many  bonefires  among  the  catholifcs,  that  the 
Spanish  court  interfered  lest  fuel  ahould  become  toosoaroe 
at  the  approaching  winter— Gustavus  fcU— the  fit  hero  fat 
one  of  those  great  events  which  have  never  happened! 

On  the  first  publication  of  the  *  tocA  Bssilike*  of  Chariea 
the  First,  the  instantaneous  eflTecl  produced  oo  the  naiias 
was  such,  fifty  editions  it  is  said,  appearing  in  ooo  year, 
that  Mr  Malcolm  Laing  observes,  tiiat  *had  tliis  book/  • 
sacred  volume  to  those  who  considered  tliat  sovrfe^gii  as  a 
martyr,  appeared  a  wtdc  toener,  *  it  might  have  prascrrcd 
the  kmg,'  and  possibiv,  have  produced  a  reaction  of  popo- 
lar  feebng!  The  chivalrous  Dundee  made  aa  ofer  to 
James  II,  which,  had  it  been  acted  oo,  Mr  Laing  acknow. 
ledges  might  have  produced  another  change!  Whatibea 
had  become  of  our  '  glorious  Revolution,*  which  fironi  its 
earliest  step,  throughout  the  reign  of  Williami  was  atil 
vacillating  amidst  the  unstable  opinJons  and  ooatsnfaag 
interests  of  so  many  of  its  6rst  movers? 

The  great  political  error  of  Cromwell  is  aduiowlcd^ed 
by  all  parties  to  have  been  the  adoption  of  the  French  n»- 
terest  m  preference  to  the  Spanish ;  a  strict  alltanoe  with 
Spain  hao  preserved  the  balance  of  Eorope,  oariched  tho 
commercial   industry  of  England,  and  above    all,    had 
checked  the  overcrowing  power  of  the  French  co'vcnuneal. 
Before  Crorawefi  bad  contributed  to  the  preifomiaaaoe  of 
the  French  power,  the  French  HuatieaoU  w^rt<i  rtmmi 
quence  enough  to  secure  an  indulgent  freatmcid.    The 
parliament,  as  Elizabeth  herself  had  fbnnerlv  done,  eoi»> 
sklered  so  powerful  a  p&rty  in  Prance  as  usi^ui  allies ;  and 
anxious  to  extend  the  principles  of  the  Rvfefmaibn*  and 
to  further  the  aopprcssion  of  popery,  the  parliameni  bad 
once  listened  to,  and  bad  even  eommeneed  a  trviatr  with 
deputies  from  Bourdeatn,  the  purport  of  which  sias  Uia  as* 
sistance  of  the  French  Huguenots  in  their  scheaic  offeniw 
ing  themselves  into  a  republic,  or  independentt  stale ;  hut 
Cromwell,  on  his  osurpalioo,  net  only  overlhrrw  the  d^ 
sign,  but  is  believed  lo  have  betrayed  tt  lo  Maxarine. 
What  a  change  m  the  affairs  of  Eurofie  bad  Croofwell 
adopted  the  Spanish  interests,  and  assisted  the  Pr«iidi 
Huguenots  in  oecoming  an  independent  state !  The  ravn» 
cation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  and  the  increase  of  ibe 
French  dominion,  which  so  long  afterwards  disturbed  the 
peace  of  Europe,  were  the  consequence  of  thas  fatal  errwr 
of  Cromwell's.    The  tndependeot  state  of  the  Freneb 

•  This  far-t  was  probably  quue  unknown  lo  u?.  till  U 
t  given  in  th«  <luatterly  Review,  Vii4.  XXIX 
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Huguenots,  and  ihe  reduction  of  ambilious  France,  per- 
haps, tea  secondanr  European  power,  had  saved  Europe 
from  the  scourge  ofthe  French  revolution ! 

The  elegant  pen  of  Mr  Roscoe  has  lately  afibrded  me 
another  curious  sketch  of  a  hiatory  of  evenU  tDhich  have  not 

M.  De  Sismondi  imagines,  against  the  opinion  of  every 
histtMrian,  that  the  death  of  Lorenzo  de'Medici  was  a  mat< 
l«rof  indifference  to  the  prosperity  of  Italy  ;  as  <  he  could 
not  have  prevented  the  different  projects  which  had  been 
■latared  in  the  French  cabinet,  for  the  invasion  and  con- 
f^uest  of  Italy ;  and  therefore  he  concludes  that  all  histc- 
naos  are  mistaken  who  bestow  on  Lorenzo  the  honour  of 
having  preserved  the  peace  of  Italy,  because  the  great 
inTasiMi  that  overthrew  it  did  not  take  place  till  two  ytars 
after  his  death.'  Mr.  Roscoe  has  philosophically  vindi- 
esied  the  honour  which  his  hero  has  justly  received,  by 
employing  the  principle  which  in  this  article  has  been  de- 
veloped. *  Th<Mi^  Lorenzo  de*Medici  could  not  perhaps 
have  prevented  the  important  events  that  took  place  in 
dher  nations  of  Europe,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the 
life  or  death  of  Lorenzo  were  equally  indifferent  to  the 
affairs  of  Italy,  or  that  circumstances  would  have  been  the 
same  in  case  he  had  lived,  as  in  the  event  of  his  death.' 
Mr.  Roscoe  then  proceeds  to  show  how  Lorenzo's  '  pru- 
dent measures,  ana  proper  representations,'  might  proba- 
bly have  prevented  the  Frencn  expedition,  which  Charles 
VIII  was  frequently  on  the  point  of  abandoning.  Loren- 
co  would  not  certainly  have  taken  the  precipitate  measures 
of  his  sonPiero,  in  surrendering  the  Florentin«r  fortresses. 
His  family  would  not  in  consequence  have  been  expelled 
the  city ;  a  powerful  mind  might  have  influenced  the  dis- 
oordanl  politics  of  the  Italian  princes  in  one  common  de- 
ieoce ;  a  slight  opposition  to  the  fugitive  army  cf  France, 
at  th«  pass  of  Faro,  might  have  given  the  French  sove- 
reigns a  wholesome  lesson,  and  prevented  tho$e  bloody 
contests  that  were  soon  afterwards  renewed  in  Italy.  As 
a sifi^ remove  at  Chemvarieathe  whole  garnet  'o  the  death 
of  an  individual  of  such  importance  in  the  affairs  of  Eu- 
rope as  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  could  not  fail  of  producing 
a  change  in  its  political  relatione,  as  must  have  varied 
them  in  an  incalculable  degree.'  Pignotti  als«  describes 
the  state  of  Italy  at  this  time.  Had  Lorenzo  lived  to 
have  seen  his  son  elevated  to  the  papacy,  this  hisliH-ian, 
adopting  our  present  principle,  eiclaimd,  *  A  happy  era 
fijr  Italy  and  Tuscanv  had  then  occuari:d  !  On  this 
bead  we  can,  indeeti,  be  only  allowed  to  conjecture  ;  but 
the  fancy,  guided  by  reason,  may  expatiate  at  will  in  this 
imagiiuuy  ataU^  and  contemplate  Italy  reunited  by  a 
•trooger  bond,  flourishing  under  its  own  institution  and 
arts,  and  delivered  from  all  those  lamented  struggles  which 
ooeurred  within  so  short  a  period  of  time.' 

Whitaker  in  hb  *  Vindication  of  Mary  Clueen  of  Scots,' 
has  a  speculation  in  the  true  s|nrit  of  this  article.  When 
•uchdependacce  was  made  upon  Elizabeth's  dying  without 
issue,  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury  had  her  son  purposely 
residing  in  London,  with  two  good  and  able  horses  continu- 
ally ready  to  give  the  earliest  intelligence  of  the  sick  Eliza- 
abeib's  death  to  the  imprisoned  Mary.  On  this  the  histc^ 
rian  observes,  *  And  hod  this  nof  impnAabU  event  aduaUy 
iakenplaca,  loAitf  a  different  eomplexwn  would  our  hietary 
hone  oBntmedfrom  what  it  wean  at  present !  Mary  would 
have  been  carried  from  a  prison  to  a  throne.  Her  wise 
conduct  in  prison  would  have  been  applauded  by  all.— 
Krom  Tutbury,  from  Sheffield,  and  from  Chatsworth,  she 
would  have  been  said  to  have  touched  with  a  eentle  and 
masterly  hand  the  springs  that  actuated  all  the  nation, 
acainst  the  death  of  her  tyrannical  cousin,'  &c.  So  Wuc- 
tiSe  is  history  in  the  hands  of  man !  and  so  peculiarly  oes 
it  bend  to  the  force  of  success,  and  warp  with  the  wariuih 
of  prosperity ! 

Thus  important  events  have  been  nearly  occurring, 
m-hich  however,  did  not  take  place ;  and  others  have  hap- 
pened which  may  be  traced  to  accident  and  to  the  charac- 
f  er  of  an  individual.  We  shall  enlarge  our  conception  o[ 
the  nature  of  human  events,  and  gather  some  useful  in- 
si ruction  in  our  historical  reading,  by  pausing  at  intervals ; 
contemplating,  for  a  moment,  on  certain  events  which  have 
^at  happened! 

or  falsi:  political  bcports. 

*  A  lalse  report,  if  believed  during  three  days,  may  be 
«»r  great  service  to  a  government.'  This  political  maxim 
has  been  ascribed  to  Catherine  of  Medici,  an  adept  in 
€wp9  (Tetat,  the  arcana  hnpmt  I    Between  solid  lying  and 
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disguised  truth  there  is  n  difference  known  to  writers  skill* 
ed  in  '  the  art  of  governing  mankind  by  deceivinff  them  ;* 
as  politics,  ill  understood,  have  been  defined,  and  as  are 
all  party  politics,  these  forgers  prefer  to  use  the  truth  dia- 
fiuised,  to  the  gross  fiction.  When  the  real  truth  can  no 
fonger  be  concealed,  thei»they  confidently  refer  to  it ;  for 
they  can  still  explain  and  obscure,  while*  ihey  secure  on 
their  side  the  party  whose  cause  they  have  advocated. 
A  curious  reader  of  history  may  discover  the  temporary 
and  sometimes  the  lasting  advantages  of  spreading  ru- 
mours designed  to  disguise,  or  to  counteract  the  real 
state  of  things.  Such  reports,  set  a  going,  serve  to  break 
down  the  sharp  and  fatal  point  of  a  panic,  which  might 
instantly  occur  ;  in  this  way  the  public  is  saved  from  tlie 
horrors  of  consternation,  and  the  stupefaction  of  despair. 
These  rumours  give  a  breathing  time  to  prepare  for  the 
disaster,  which  is  doled  out  cautiously ;  and,  as  might  bo 
shown,  in  some  cases  these  first  reports  have  left  an  event 
in  so  ambiguous  a  state,  that  a  doubt  may  still  arise 
whether  these  reports  were  really  so  destitute  of  truth ! 
Such  reports,  once  printed,  enter  into  history,  and  sadly 
perplex  the  honest  historian.  Of  a  buttle  fought  in  a  re 
mote  situation,  both  parlies  for  a  long  time,  at  home,  may 
dispute  the  victory  after  the  event,  and  the  pen  may  pro- 
long what  the  sword  had  Icng  decided.  Tnis  has  been 
no  unusual  circumstance :  of  several  of  the  most  im()or- 
tant  battles  on  which  the  fate  of  Europe  has  hung,  were 
we  to  rely  on  some  reports  of  tbo  time,  we  might  still 
doubt  of  the  manner  of  the  transaction.  A  skirmish  has 
been  often  raised  into  an  arranged  battle,  and  a  defeat 
concealed,  in  an  account  of  the  killed  and  wounded, 
while  victory  has  been  claimed  by  both  parties !  Villeroy, 
in  all  his  encounters  with  Marlborough,  always  sent  home 
despatches  by  which  no  one  could  suspect  that  he  was  dis- 
comfited. Pompey,  after  his  fatal  oattle  with  Cicsar, 
pent  letters  to  all  the  provinces  and  cities  of  the  Romans, 
describing  with  greater  courage  than  be  had  fought,  sotbar 
a  report  genet  ally  prevailed  that  Cwrar  had  lost  the  bat- 
tle! Plutarch  informs  us,  that  three  hundred  writers  had 
described  the  battle  of  Marathon.  Many  doubtless  had 
coftied  their  pre decefsors  :  but  it  would  perhaps  have  sur- 
prised us  to  have  observed  how  materially  some  differed 
in  th»ir  narratives. 

In  looking  over  a  collection  of  manuscript  letters  of  the 
times  cf  James  the  First,  I  was  struck  by  the  contradic- 
tory reports  of  ihe  result  of  the  famous  battle  of  Lutxen, 
so  glorious  and  so  fatal  to  Gustaviis  Adolphus  ;  the  vict<H 
ry  was  sometimes  reported  to  have  been  obtained  by  the 
Swedes :  but  a  general  uncertainty,  a  sort  of  mystery, 
agitated  the  majority  of  the  nation,  who  were  stanch  to 
the  protestant  cause.  This  state  of  anxious  suspense 
lasted  a  considerable  time.  The  fatal  truth  gradually 
came  otd  in  reports  changing  in  their  progren  ;  if  the  vic- 
tory was  allowed,  the  death  ofthe  Protestant  Hero  closed 
all  hope!  The  historian  ofGustavus  Adolphus  observes 
on  this  occasion,  that  *  Few  couriers  were  better  received 
than  those  who  conveyed  the  accounts  ofthe  King's  death 
to  declared  enemies  or  concealed  ill  wishers ;  nor  did  the 
report  greatly  displease  the  court  of  Whitehall,  where  the 
ministry,  as  it  usually  happens  in  cases  of  timiditv,  had 
its  degree  of  apprehensions  for  fear  the  event  fhoufd  not 
be  true;  and,  as  I  have  learned  from  good  authority,  im- 
posed silence  on  the  news  writers,  and  intimated  the  same 
to  the  pulpit  in  case  any  funeral  encomium  might  proceed 
from  that  quarter.'  Although  the  motive  assigned  by  the 
writer,  that  of  the  secret  indisposition  of  the  cabinet  of 
James  the  First  towards  the  fortunes  ofGustavus,  is  tc 
me  by  no  means  certain ;  unquestionably  the  knowledge 
of  this  disastrous  event  was  long  kept  back  by  '  a  timid 
ministry,'  and  the  fluctuating  reports  probably  regulated 
by  their  designs. 

The  same  circumstance  occurred  on  another  important 
event  in  modern  history,  where  we  may  observe  the  artifice 
of  party  writers  in  disguising  or  suppressing  the  real  fact. 
This  was  the  famous  battle  of  the  Boyne.  The  Frencj: 
catholic  party  long  reported  that  Count  Laucun  had  won 
the  battle,  and  that  William  III  was  killed.  Bussy  Ra^ 
but  in  in  some  memoirs,  in  which  he  appears  to  have 
registered  public  events  without  scrutinizing  their  truth, 
says,  *  I  chronicled  this  account  according  as  the  first  re- 
ports gave  out,  when  at  length  the  real  fact  reached  there, 
the  party  did  not  like  to  lose  their  pretended  victory.'  Pere 
Londel,  who  published  a  register  of  the  times,  which  it 
favourably  noticed  in  the  *  Nouvelles  de  la  Repubhque  dee 
Lettres,' for  1689,  has  recorded  the  event  in  this  decep<^ 
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five  manner :  *  The  battle  of  the  Borne  in  Ireland ;  Schook- 
berg  is  killed  there  at  the  head  of' the  finghah.'    This  is 
*  an  eqnivocator  !*      The  writer  resolved  to  conceal  the 
defeat  of  James's  party,  and  cautiously  suf^presses  any 
mention  of  a  victory,  hut  very  carefully  gives  a  real  fad, 
by  whidi  hu  readers  would  hardly  douM  of  the  defeat  of 
tne  English !     We  are  so  accustomed  to  this  traffic  of 
fijae  reports,  that  we  are  scarcely  aware  that  many  im- 
portant events  recorded  tn  history  were    in  their  da^ 
■tzangely  dbgiused  by  sudi  mystifjring  accounts.     This 
we  can  only  discover  bv  reading  private  letters  written  at 
the  moment.     Bayle  nas  collected  several  remarkable 
absurdities  of  this  tand,  which  were  soread  abroad  to  an- 
swer a  temporary  purpose,  but  which  had  never  been 
known  to  us  had  tnese  contemporary  letters  not  been  pub- 
lished.     A  report  was  prevalent  in  Holland  in  1580,  that 
the  kings  of  France  and  Spain  and  the  Duke  of  Alva  were 
dead ;  a  felicity  which  for  a  time  sustained  the  exhausted 
spirits  of  the  revolutionists.     At  the  invasion  of  the  Span- 
ish Armada,  Burleigh  nread  reports  of  the  thumb  screws, 
and  other  instruments  of  torture,  which  the  Spaniards  had 
brought  with  them,  and  thus  inflamed  the  haired  of  the 
nation.     The  horrid  story  of  the  bloody  Colonel  Kirke  is 
considered  as  one  of  those  political  forgeries  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  blackening  a  zealous  partisan. 

False  reports  are  sometimes  stratagems  of  war.  When 
the  chiefs  of  the  league  had  lost  the  battle  at  Ivry,  with  an 
army  broken  and  discomfited,  they  still  kept  possession  of 
Pans  merely  by  imposing  on  the  inhabitants  all  sorts  of 
false  reports,  such  as  the  death  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  at 
the  fortunate  moment  when  victory,  undetermined  on 
which  side  to  incline,  turned  for  the  leaguers ;  and  they 
gave  out  fdse  reports  of  a  number  of  victories  they  had 
elsewhere  obtained.  Such  tales,distributed  in  pamphlets  and 
ballads  among  a  people  agitated  by  doubts,  and  fears,  are 
gladly  believed ;  flaUering  their  wuhes,  or  soothing  their 
alarms,  they  contribute  to  their  ease,  and  are  too  agreeable 
to  allow  of  time  for  reflection. 

The  history  of  a  report  creating  a  panic  may  be  traced 
in  the  Irish  insurrection,  in  the  curious  memoirs  of  James 
II.  A  forged  proclamation  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  was 
set  forth  by  one  Speke,  and  a  rumour  spread  that  the  Irish 
troops  were  killing  and  burning  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom ! 
A  panic  like  magic  instantly  nm  through  the  people,  so 
that  in  one  quarter  of  the  town  of  Drofheda  they  imagined 
that  the  other  was  filled  with  blood  and  ruins.  During  this 
panic  pregnant  women  miscarried,  ai;ed  persons  died  with 
terror,  while  the  truth  was,  that  the  Irish  themselves  were 
disarmed  and  dispersed,  in  utter  want  of  a  meal  or  a  lodg- 

In  the  unhappy  times  of  our  civil  wars  under  Charles 
the  First,  the  newspapers  and  the  private  letters  afibrd 
specimens  of  this  political  contrivance  of  false  reports  of 
every  species.  No  extravagance  of  invention  to  spread  a 
terror  against  a  party  was  too  gross,  and  the  city  of  London 
was  one  day  alarmed  that  the  royalists  were  occupi^  by 
a  plan  of  mowing  up  the  river  Thames,  by  an  immense 
ooanrity  of  powder  ware-housed  at  the  river  side ;  and 
tliat  ther«  existed  an  organized  though  invisible  brother- 
hood of  many  thousands  with  cotuecrated  bu'nes  ;  and  those 
who  hesitated  to  give  credit  to  such  rumours  were  brand- 
ed as  malignants,  who  took  not  the  danger  of  the  parlia- 
OMnt  to  heart.  Forged  conspiracies  and  reports  of  great 
but  distant  victories  were  inventions  to  keep  up  the  spirit 
of  a  party,  but  oftener  pro«nosticated  some  intended  change 
in  the  government.  When  they  were  desirous  of  aug- 
menting the  army,  or  introducing  new  garrisons,  or  using 
an  extreme  measure  with  the  city,  or  the  royalists,  there 
was  always  a  new  conspiracy  set  afloat;  or  when  any 
great  afl^air  was  to  be  carried  in  parliament,  letters  of  great 
victori<;8  were  publi«thed  to  dishearten  the  oppositioa,  and 
infuse  additional  boldness  in  their  own  party.  If  the  report 
lasted  only  a  few  days,  it  obtained  its  purpose,  and  verifi- 
ed the  observation  of  Catharine  of  Medicis.  Those  po. 
liticians  who  raise  such  false  reports  obtain  their  end: 
like  the  architect,'  who,  in  building  an  arch,  supports  it 
with  circular  props  and  pieces  of  timber,  or  any  tempor»- 
rr  rubbish,  till  he  clones  the  arch ;  and  when  it  can  sup- 
port itself,  he  throws  away  the  props !  There  is  no  dass 
of  political  lying  which  can  want  for  illustration  if  we  eon. 
salt  the  records  of  our  civil  wars  ;  there  we  may  trace  the 
whole  art  in  all  the  nice  management  of  its  shades,  its 
mialitifea,  and  its  more  complicate  parts,  from  invective  to 
pafff  sod  froo*  innuendo  to  prevarication !  we  may  ad- 
'  the  Bcmpuloas  correction  of  a  lie  which  they  had  told, 


by  another  which  they  are  telilBf !  and  tripio  lying  to 
overreach  their  opponents  ;  royauita  and  pirfiaiamriri 
ans  were  aiike ;  for  to  tell  one  great  truth,  *  the  fiuhcr  of 
lies'  is  of  no  party ! 

As  *  nothing  is  new  under  the  son,'  so  this  ait  of  dc 
ceiving  the  public  was  onquestionahly  practisrd  among  tiw 
ancients.     Syphaz  sent  Scqiio  word  that  he  could  not 
unite  with  the  Romans,  but,  on  the  eontrmry,  had  decfarad 
for  the  Carthaginiana.     The  Roman  am 
anxiously  waitins  for  his  expected  soooovs 
careful  to  show  me  utmost  civiUty  lo  these 
and  ostentatiously  treated  them  with  presents,  that  hm  ao^ 
diers  might  believe  they  were  only  returning  lo  hasten  the 
army  of  Syphax  to  join  the  Romans.    Livr  ccwwnes  the 
Roman  consul,  who,  afW  the  defeat  at  dannss,  told  the 
deputies  of  the  allies  the  whole  loas  they  had 
*  This  consul,'  says  Livy,  *  by  giving  too  fiuthfii 
an  account  of  his  defeat,  made  both  himself  and  his  amy 
appear  still  more  contemptiMe.'     The  result  of  Ibe  amfi- 
city  of  the  consul  was,  thai  the  alfies,  despninn^  that  the 
Romans  would  ever  recover  their  losses,  deemed  tt| 
to  make  terms  with  Hannibal.    Plutarch  tdls  an 
story,  in  his  way,  of  the  natural  progress  of  a  report, 
was  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  govemmeBl;  iIm  mt/^^ 
py  reporter  suffered  ponishmentaa  long  as  the  iiamw  mre. 
vaileOf  though  at  last  it  proved  true.    A  stranger  finiiHg 
fi-om  Sicilv,  at  a  barber's  shop  delivered  all  the  pnrtionlafs 
of  the  dereat  of  the  Athenians ;  of  which,  however,  the 
people  were  yet  uninformed.    The  barber  leaves  imtrin^ 
med  the  reporter's  beard,  and  ffies  away  to  vent  the  news 
in  the  city,  where  he  toM  the  Archons  what  be  had  heard. 
The  whole  city  was  thrown  in  a  ferment.    Tlie  AiJiuui 
called  an  assembly  of  the  peof^  and  produced  Ike  hwrklesn 
barber,  who  in  his  confusion  could  not  give  any  aatisfiMeiory 
account  of  the  first  reporter.    He  was  i  iiiiiliwiiid  as  a 
spreader  of  false  news,  and  a  disturber  of  the  pohbc  ^foti  ; 
for  the  Athenians  could  not  imagine  hot  that  they  were  i»- 
vincible !  The  barber  was  dragged  to  the  vHieei  and  tor- 
tured, till  the  disaster  was  more  than  oonfirased.    Bayie, 
referring  to  this  story  observes,  that  had  the  barber  repor. 
ted  a  victory,  though  it  had  proved  to  be  fabe^he  wooid  not 
have  been  punished ;  a  shrewd  observation,  whidi  occurred 
to  him  from  his  recollection  of  the  fate  of  S^todes.    TIms 
person  persuaded  the  Athenians  to  peijUm  a  pobbc  saai- 
nce  and  thanksgiving  for  a  victory  ootained  at  aea,  thoogh 
he  well  knew  at  the  time  that  the  Athrnian  fleet  had  been 
totally  defeated.     When  the  calamity  conhl  no 
be  concealed,  the  people  charged  him  with  being  an  i 
tor  ;  but  Stratocles  saved  his  life  and  mollified 
by  the  pleasant  turn  he  gave  lo  the  whole  af&ir.    *  Haw  I 
done  you  any  injury  Y  taid  he.    *  Is  it  not  owing  to  woe 
that  you  have  spent  three  days  in  the  pleasureeof  nctory  ?* 
I  think  that  this  spreader  of  good,  but  fictitious  newa,  shoidd 
have  occupied  the  wheel  of  the  luckless  barber,  who  had 
spread  bad  but  true  news ;  lor  the  barber  had  no  im^okm 
of  deception,  but  Stratodes  had ;  and  the  question  here  to 
be  tried,  %vas  not  tho  truth  or  the  fidsity  of  the  reports,  but 
whether  the  reporters  intended  to  deceive  their  feflow-citi- 
zens  ?   The  *  Chranide'  and  the  *  Post' most  be  chalcnged 
on  such  a  jury,  and  all  the  race  of  news-scribee,  whooi 
Paiin  characterises  as  humimum  gems  aatdaammmm  msm. 
daastt'mann  on'di'itiainm.    Latin  superlatives  are  too  rich 
to  sufi*er  a  translation.    But  what  Patin  says  in  his  letter 
356  may  be  applied  :  *  These  writers  insert  m  their 
things  they  do  not  know,  and  ought  not  to  vrrite.     It 
same  trick  that  is  playing  which  was  formerly  played ;  it 
is  the  very  same  farce,  only  it  is  eshifaitcd  by  new  ndora. 
The  worst  circumstance,  I  think,  in  this,  is,  that  this  ihdk 
will  continue  plajring  a  long  oonrae  of  yeara,  and  that  the 
public  suffer  a  great  deal  too  mneh  by  it.' 

or  itrppKEssona  ahd  dilapidatobs  of  Mwuscaipm. 


M  A!n7scmiFT«  ara  suppressed  or  destroyed  from 

which  require  to  be  noticed.  Plagiarists,  at  least,  have  the 
merit  of  prpaervation  :  they  may  Uusb  at  their  f -^ 
and  deserve  the  pillory,  but  their  practices  do  not  h 
capital  crime  of  felony.  Serassi,  the  writer  of  the 
life  of  Tasso,  was  gmhy  of  an  estraordinary  inip|ases"wi  m 
his  zeal  for  the  poet's  memory.  The  story  rsmiins  to  he 
told,  for  it  is  litlfe  known. 

Galileo,  in  early  life,  was  a  'lecturer  at  the  unifeisity  of 
I^sa :  delighting  ro  poetical  rtudieii,  he  was  then  asore  of  n 
critic  than  a  philosopher,  and  had  Ariosto  by  heart.  "Hus 
ffreat  man  caught  the  literary  mania  which  brake  oat  about 
his  time,  when  the  Cruscans  so  absmrdly  began  their  *  Go^ 
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trovenie  Tatsesche,*  and  raised  up  two  poetical  factions, 
which  infected  the  Italians  with  a  nationu  fever.  Tasso 
and  Ariosto  were  perpetually  weighed  and  outweighed 
•gainst  each  other ;  Galileo  wrote  annotaiions  on  Tasso, 
■tanza  after  stanza,  and  without  reserve,  treating  the  ma- 
iMtie  bard  with  a  severity  which  must  have  thrown  the 
Tassotsta  into  an  agony.  Our  critic  lent  his  manuscript 
to  Jacopo  Mazznni,  who,  probably  being  a  disguised  Tas- 
voist,  by  some  unaccountable  means  contrived  that  the 
manuscript  should  be  absolutely  lost ! — ^to  the  deep  regret 
of  the  author  and  all  the  Ariostoisti.  The  philosopher  de- 
scended to  his  grave— not  without  occasional  groans— nor 
without  exulting  reminiscences  of  the  blows  he  bad  in  bis 
youth  inflicted  on  the  ireat  rival  of  Ariosto— and  the  rumour 
of  such  a  work  long  floated  on  tradition !  Two  centuries 
liad  nearly  elapsed,  when  Serasdi,  employed  on  his  elabo- 
rate life  dif  Tasso,  among  his  uninterrupted  researches  in 
the  public  libraries  of  Rome,  discovered  a  miscellaneous 
volume,  in  which,  on  a  cursory  examination,  he  found  de- 
posited the  lost  manuscript  ot  Galileo !  It  was  a  shock 
from  which,  perhaps,  the  zealous  biographer  of  Tasso 
never  fairly  recovered ;  the  awful  name  of  Galileo  sanc' 
tioaed  th«  asperity  of  critical  decision,  and  more  particu- 
larly the  severe  remarks  on  the  language ;  a  suoject  on 
which  the  Italians  are  so  morbidly  delicate,  and  so  trivially 
grave.  Serassi's  conduct  on  this  occasion  was  at  once 
political,  timorous  and  cunninjg.  Gladly  would  he  have 
annihilated  the  original,  but  this  was  impossible !  It  was 
some  consolation  that  the  manuscript  was  totally  unknown 
•—for  having  got  mixed  with  others,  it  had  accidentally  been 
passed  over,  and  not  entered  into  the  catalogue ;  his  own 
diligent  eye  only  had  detected  its  existence.  *  JVesauno 
fin  ora  mi,fuori  ai  me,  se  vt  na,  ne  dove  na,  e  coai  rum  potra 
darn  alia  Uice*  he.  But  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  collector^ 
avaricious  of  all  things  connected  with  his  pursuits,  Serassi 
cautiously  but  completely,  transcribed  the  precious  manu- 
script, with  an  intention,  according  to  his  memorandum,  to 
unravel  all  its  sophistry.  However,  although  the  Abbate 
never  wanted  leisure,  he  persevered  in  his  silence  ;  yet  he 
often  trembled  lest  some  future  explorer  of  manuscripts 
might  be  found  as  sharpsigbted  as  himself.  He  was  so 
<»utiou8  as  not  even  to  venturo  to  note  down  the  library 
where  the  manuscript  was  to  be  found,  and  to  this  day  no 
one  appears  to  have  fallen  on  the  volume  !  On  the  death  of 
Serassi,  his  papers  came  to  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Ceri, 
a  lover  of  literature ;  the  transcript  of  the  yet  undiscovered 
original  was  then  revealed !  and  this  secret  history  of  the 
manuscript  was  drawn  from  a  note  on  the  title-page  writ- 
ten by  Serassi  himself.  To  satisfy  the  urgent  curiosity  of 
the  bterati,  these  annotations  on  Tasso  by  Galileo  were 
published  in  179S.  Here  is  a  work,  which,  from  its  earliest 
stage,  much  pains  had  been  taken  to  suppress ;  but  Seras- 
si's  collecting  passion  inducing  him  to  preserve  what  he 
himself  so  much  wished  should  never  appear,  finally  occa* 
aioned  its  publication !  It  adds  one  evidence  to  the  many, 
which  prove  that  such  sinister  practices  have  been  frequent- 
ly used  by  the  hutorians  of  a  party,  poetic  or  politic. 

Unquestionably  this  entire  suppression  of  manuscripts  has 
l»een  too  frequently  practised.  It  is  suspected  that  our 
historical  antiouary  Speed  owed  many  ooligations  to  the 
learned  Hush  oroughton,  for  he  possessed  a  vast  number 
of  his  MSS.  which  he  burnt.  Why  did  he  burn  ?  If 
persons  jriace  themselves  in  suspicious  situations,  they 
must  not  complain  if  they  be  suspected.  We  have  had 
historians  who,  whenever  they  met  with  information  which 
has  not  suited  their  historical  system,  or  their  inveterate 
prejudices,  have  employed  interpolations,  castrations,  and 
forgeries,  and  in  some  cases  have  annihilated  the  entire 
deeijment.  Leland's  invaluable  manuscripts  were  left  at 
his  death  in  the  confused  state  in  which  tne  mind  of  the 
writer  had  sunk,  overcome  by  his  incessant  labours,  when 
this  royal  antiquary  was  employed  by  Henry  VIII  to 
write  our  national  antiquities.  His  scattered  manuscripts 
were  long  a  comro<Mi  prey  to  many  who  never  acknow- 


bot,  to  cover  the  robbery,  did  not  omit  to  depreciate  the 
flmther  of  our  antiquities— an  act  of  a  piece  with  the  cha- 
rmcter  of  the  man,  who  b  said  to  have  collected  and  burnt 
a  greater  number  of  historical  MSS  than  would  have 
loaded  a  waj^on,  to  prevent  the  detection  of  the  numerous 
labrieaiions  m  his  history  of  England,  which  was  composed 
to  £5^(y  Mary  and  the  cathoWc  cause. 

Ths  Harleian  manmcript,  7379,  is  a  collection  of  state- 


letters.  This  MS.  has  four  leaves  entirely  torn  out,  and 
is  accompanied  by  this  extraordinary  memorandum,  sign- 
ed by  the  principal  hbrarian. 

*  Upon  examination  of  this  book,  Nov.  12,*  1764,  these 
four  last  leaves  were  torn  out. 

*  C.  Morion. 

*  Mem.  Nov.  12,  sent  down  to  Mrs  Macaulay.' 

As  no  Inemoran  Jum  of  the  name  of  any  student  to  whom 
a  manuscript  is  delivered  for  his  researches  was  ever 
made  before  or  since,  or  in  the  nature  of  things  will  ever  be, 
this  memorandum  must  involve  our  female  historian  in  the  ' 
obloquy  of  this  dilapidation.'^  ^Such  dishonest  practices 
of  party  feeling,  indeed  are  not  peculiar  to  any  party. 
In  Mr  Koscoe's  interesting  *  Illustrations*  of  his  life  of 
Lorenzo  de*Medici,  we  discover  that  Fabroni,  whose  cha- 
racter scarcely  admits  of  suspicion,  appears  to  have  known 
of  the  existence  of  an  unpublished  letter  of  Sixtus  IV, 
which  involves  that  pontiff  deeply  in  the  assassination  pro- 
jected by  thePazzi;  but  ho  carefully  suppressed  its  no- 
tice :  yet,  in  his  conscience,  he  could  not  avoid  alluding  to 
such  documents,  which  he  concealed  by  his  silence.  Mr 
Roscoe  has  ably  defended  Fabroni,  who  may  have  over- 
looked this  decisive  evidence  of  the  guilt  of  the  hypocriti- 
cal pontiff  in  the  mass  of  manuscripts ;  a  circumstance  not 
likely  to  have  occurred,  however  to  this  laborious  historical 
inquirer.  All  party  feeUng  is  the  same  active  spirit  with 
an  opposite  direction.  We  have  a  remarkable  case,  where 
a  most  interesting  historical  production  has  been  silently 
annihilated  by  the  consent  of  both  partitt.  There  once 
existed  an  important  diary  (^  a  very  extraordinanr  charac- 
ter. Sir  George  Saville,  afterwards  Marquis  ot  Halifax. 
This  master-spirit,  for  such  I  am  inclined  to  consider  the 
author  of  the  little  book  of*  Maxims  and  Reflections/  with 
a  philosophical  indifference,  appears  to  have  held  in  equal 
contempt  all  the  factions  of  his  times,  and,  consequently, 
has  often  incurred  their  severe  censures.  Among  other 
things,  the  Marquis  of  Halifax  bad  noted  down  the  con- 
versations be  haxl  had  with  Charles  the  Second,  and 
the  great  and  busy  characters  of  the  age.  Of  this  curious 
secret  history  there  existed  two  copies,  and  the  noble  wri- 
ter imagined  that  by  this  means  he  had  carefully  secured 
their  existence ;  yet  both  copies  were  destroyed  from  op- 
posite motives  ;  the  one  at  the  instigation  of  Pope,  who 
was  alarmed  at  finding  some  of  the  catholic  intrigues  of 
the  court  developed ;  and  the  other  at  the  suggestion  of  a 
noble  friend,  who  was  equally  shocked  at  discovering  that 
his  party,  the  Revolutionists,  had  sometimes  practised 
mean  and  dishonourable  deceptions.  It  is  in  these  legacies 
of  honourable  men,  of  whatever  party  they  may  be,  that 
we  expect  to  find  truth  and  sincerity ;  but  thus  it  happens 
that  the  last  hope  of  posterity  is  frustrated  by  the  artmces. 
or  the  malignity,  of  these  party-passions.  Pulteney,  a& 
terwards  the  Earl  of  Bath,  had  also  prepared  memoirs  ot 
his  limes,  which  be  proposed  to  confide  to  Dr  Douglas,  bi- 
shop of  Salisbury,  to  be  composed  by  the  bishops ;  but  his 
lordship's  heir,  the  general,  insisted  on  destroying  these 
authentic  documents,  of  the  value  of  which  we  have  a  no- 
tion by  one  of  those  conversations  which  the  earl  was  in 
the  habit  of  indulging  with  Hooke,  whom  he  at  that  time 
appears  to  have  intended  for  his  historian. 

The  same  hostility  to  manuscript,  as  may  be  easily 
imagined,  has  occurred,  perhaps  more  freouently,  on  the 
comment.  I  shall  furnish  one  oonsideraole  fact.  A 
French  canon,  Claude  Joly,  a  bold  and  learned  writer,  had 
finished  an  ample  life  of  Erasmus,  which  included  a  his- 
tory of  the  restoration  of  literature,  at  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  and  the  besinning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  C<4o- 
mies  tells  us,  that  Uie  author  had  read  over  the  works  ol 
Erasmus  seven  times;  we  have  positive  evidence  that  the 

*  It  is  now  about  twenty-seven  years  ago  since  I  first  pub- 
Jished  this  anecdote  ;  at  the  same  time  I  received  information 
that  our  female  historian  and  dilapidator  had  acted  in  this  man- 
ner more  than  once.  At  that  distance  of  time  this  rumour  so 
noiorions  at  the  British  Museum  it  was  impossible  to  authenti- 
eate.  The  Rev.  William  Graham,  the  surviving  husband  of 
Mrs  Macaulay,  intemperalely  called  on  Dr  Monon,  in  a  very 
advanced  period  of  life,  to  declare  that  *  it  appeared  to  him  that 
the  note  does  not  contain  any  evidence  that  the  leaves  were 
torn  out  by  Mrs  Macauley.^    It  was  more  apparent  to  the  un- 

rejiidiced,  that  the  doctor  must  have  singularly  lost  the  use  o( 
iis  memoiy,  when  he  conld  not  explain  nls  own  official  note, 
which,  perhaps,  at  the  time  he  was  compelled  to  insert  Dr 
Morton  was  not  unfriendly  to  Mrs  Macauley 's  politicaJ  pany ; 
he  was  the  Ediu>r  of  Whitelocke's  Diary  of  nis  Embassy  to  the 
Q,ueen  of  Sweden,  (and  has,  I  believe,  largely  casnrsted  the 
work.    The  original  lies  at  the  British  Museum 
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M».  wa>  finished  for  the  press ;  the  Cardinal  De  NoaiUe« 
would  examine  the  work  itself;  this  important  history  was 
not  onlj  suppressed,  but  the  hope  entertained  of  finding  it 
smoog  the  Ordinal's  papers  was  never  realized. 

These  are  instances  of  the  annihilation  of  history ;  but 
there  is  a  partial  suppression,  or  castration  of  passages, 
equally  fatal  to  the  cause  of  truth  ;  a  practice  too^^revJent 
among  the  first  editors  of  memoirs.  By  such  deprtvations 
of  the  text  we  have  lost  important  truths,  tvhile  in  some 
cases,  by  interpolations^  we  have  been  loaded  with  the 
fictions  of  a  party.  Onginal  memoirs,  when  published, 
should  now  be  deposited  at  that  great  institution  conse- 
crated to  our  national  history — the  British  Museum,  to  be 
verified  at  all  times.  In  Lord  Herbert's  history  of  Henry 
the  Ei^th,I  find,  by  a  manuscript  note,  that  several  things 
were  not  permitted  to  be  printed,  and  that  the  original  MS. 
was  supposed  to  be  in  Mr  Sheldon's  custody,  in  1687. 
Camden  told  Sir  Robert  Filmore  that  he  was  not  sufiend 
to  print  all  his  annals  of  Elizabeth ;  but  he  providently 
sent  these  expurgated  passages  to  De  Thou,  who  pnoted 
them  faithfully ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  De  Thou  him- 
self used  the  same  precaution  in  the  continuation  of  his  own 
history.  We  like  distant  truths,  but  truths  too  near  us 
never  fail  to  alarm  ourselves,  our  connexions,  and  our  par- 
tv.  Milton,  in  composing  his  history  of  Englsnd,  intro- 
duced, In  the  third  book,  a  very  remarkable  digressiMi,  on 
the  characters  of  the  Long  Parliament ;  a  most  animated 
description  of  a  class  of  political  adventurers,  with  whom 
modem  history  has  presented  many  parallels.  From  ten- 
derness to  a  par^  tnen  imagined  to  be  subdued,  it  was 
struck  out  by  command,  nor  do  I  find  it  restituted  in  Ken- 
nett's  Collection  <^ English  hiftories.  This  admirable  and 
ex(]uisite  delineation  has  been  preserved  in  a  pamphlet 
printed  in  1681,  which  has  fortunately  exhibited  one  of  the 
warmest  pictures  in  design  and  colouring  by  a  master's 
hand.  One  of  our  most  important  volumes  of  secret  history, 
*  White]ocke*s  Memorials,'  was  published  by  Arthur,  Earl 
of  Anglesea,  in  1682,  who  took  considerable  liberties  with 
the  manuscript;  another  edition  appeared  in  1732,  which 
restored  the  many  important  passages  through  which  the 
earl  appears  to  have  struck  his  castrating  pen.  The  res- 
titutioD  of  the  castrated  passages  has  not  much  increased 
the  magnitude  of  this  folio  volume ;  for  the  omissions  usually 
consisted  of  a  characteristic  stride,  or  a  short  critical 
opinion,  which  did  not  harmonize  with  the  private  feelings 
of  the  Earl  of  Anglesea.  In  consequence  of  the  volume 
not  being  much  enlarged  to  the  eye,  and  being  unaccom- 
panied by  a  single  line  of  preface  to  inform  us  of  the  value 
of  this  more  complete  edition,  the  booksellers  imagine  that 
there  can  be  no  material  difference  between  the  two 
editions,  and  wonder  at  the  bibliopolical  mystery  that  they 
can  afford  to  sell  the  edition  of  1682  at  ten  shulings,  and 
have  five  guineas  for  the  edition  of  1732!  Hume,~who,  I 
have  been  told,  wrote  his  history  usually  on  a  sofa,  with 
the  epicurean  ind<4ence  of  his  fine  genius,  always  refers  to 
the  old  truncated  and  faithless  edition  of  Whitelocke— so 
little  in  his  day  did  the  critical  history  of  books  enter  into 
the  studies  of  our  authcNV,  cr  such  was  the  carelesness  of 
oar  historian.  There  is  more  philosophy  in  ecUtwrut  than 
some  philosophers  are  aware  <^.  Perhaps  m<Mt  *  Memoirs' 
hayo  neen  unfaithfully  published, 'Curtailed  of  their  fair 
proportions ;'  and  not  a  few  might  be  noticed  which  sub- 
sequent editors  have  restored  to  their  original  state,  by 
uniting  their  dislocated  limbs.  Unquestionably,  passion 
has  sometimes  annihilated  manuscripts,  and  tamely  re- 
venged itself  on  the  papers  of  hated  writers !  Louis  ^IV, 
with  his  own  hands,  aher  the  death  (^  Fenelon,  burnt  all 
the  manuscripts  which  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  had  preserv- 
ed of  his  preceptor. 

As  an  example  of  the  suppressors  and  dilapidators  of 
manuscripts,  I  shall  give  an  extraordinary  fact  concerning 
Louis  XIV  more  in  his  favour.  His  character  appears, 
like  some  other  historical  personages,  equally  disguised  by 
adulation  and  calumny.  That  monarch  was  not  the  Nero 
which  h»  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  made  him 
••em  to  the  French  protestants.  He  was  far  from  appro- 
ving of  the  violent  measures  of  his  catholic  clergy.  This 
opinion  of  that  sovereign  was,  however,  carefully  poppress- 
ed  when  his  *  Instructions  to  the  Datiphin'  were  first  pub- 
lished. It  is  now  ascertained  that  Louis  XIV  was  for 
many  years  equally  zealous  and  industrious ;  and,  amons 
other  useful  attempts,  composed  an  elaborate  *  Discours' 
for  the  Dauphin  for  his  fiirure  conduct.  The  king  gave 
kis  roamncnpt  to  PeUssoo  to  revise :  but  afler  the  revi^irn, 


our  royul  writer  frequently  inserted  additioaal  pinpranlw 
The  work  first  appeared  io  an  anonymous  'Recoeil  €i^dfpa> 
scultft  Litteraries,  Amsterdam,  1767,'  which  Barbaer,  m 
his  <  Anonymrs,'  tells  us,  was  rddig^  par  Pelissesi ;  )e  lout 
public  par  l'Abb6  Olivet.'  When  at  length  ih«  printed 
work  was  collated  wiih  the  manuscript  original,  several 
stippressions  of  the  royal  senlimrnis  appeared,  and  tiM 
editors,  too  catholic,  had,  wuh  more  particular  caotMSi, 
thrown  aside  what  devly  showed  Louis  XIV  wms  far 
from  approving  of  the  violences  used  agamst  the  prolcaio 
ants.  Thf;  fulJowing  passage  was  entirely  omiticd.  •  It 
seems  to  me,  my  son,  that  t£ose  who  employ  cxtrcuM 
violent  remedies  do  not  know  the  nature  of  the  rml, 

sioned  in  part,  by  heated  minds,  which,  left  lo  tkeasL , 

would  insftnsibly  be  extinguished,  rather  than  rekoKfls 
them  afresh  by  the  force  of  contradicticm;  above  aD,  wbea 
the  corruption  is  not  confined  to  a  small  number,  but  d^ 
fused  through  all  parts  of  the  state;  besides,  the  Rcfima- 
ers  said  many  true  things  I  The  best  meibod  to  have 
duced  little  by  little  the  Huguenots  of  my  kingdoni,  was  . 
lo  have  pursued  them  by  any  direct  seveniy  pointed  at 
them.' 

Lady  Mary  WortJey  M<»tagu  is  a  remarkaUf  _ 
of  an  author  nearly  lost  to  the  nation :  she  b  only 

to  posterity  by  a  chance  publicaiion,  for  such  were 

famous  Turkish  letiers ;  the  manuscript  of  which  ber  fa- 
mily once  purchased  with  an  intention  to  suppress,  bat 
they  were  frustrated  by  a  transcript.  The  more  reccot 
letters  were  reluctantly  extracted  out  of  the  family  trunks 
and  surrendered  in  exchange  for  certain  family  documeDts 
which  had  fallen  into  the  bands  of  a  bookseBer.  Had  it 
depended  on  her  relatives,  the  name  of  Lady  Mary  Imd 
onlv  reached  us  in  the  satires  of  P<^.  The 'greater  part 
of  her  epistolary  correspondence  was  destroyed  by  kcr 
mother ;  and  what  that  sood  and  Gothic  lady  spared,  was 
suppressed  by  the  heredilary  austerity  of  rank,  of  which 
her  family  was  too  susceptible.  The  entire  correspcsd- 
cnce  of  this  admirable  writer,  and  studious  wcnrin  for 
once,  in  perusing  some  unpubiished  lettars  of  Lady  Mary, 
I  discovered  that  '  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  raadrng 
seven  hours  a  day  for  many  years' — would  undoidiicdlT 
have  exhibited  a  fine  statue,  instead  of  the  lotso  we  now 
possess ;  and  we  might  have  lived  with  her  ladyship,  as 
we  do  with  Madame  de  Sevign^.  This  I  have  mentioQed 
elsewhere ;  but  I  have  since  discovered  that  a  cnosidefalila 
correspondence  of  Lady  Mary's,  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  with  I  he  widow  of  Col.  Forrester,  wbo  bad  retired 
to  Rome,  has  been  stified  in  the  birth.  These  leuers,  wiiii 
other  MSS  of  Lady  Mary's,  were  given  by  Mrs  Forres- 
ter to  Philip  Thicknesse,  with  a  discretionary  power  to 
publish.  They  were  held  as  a  great  acquisition  by  Thkk- 
nesse  and  his  oookseller ;  but  when  they  had  printed  ofi 
the  first  thousand  sheets,  there  were  pans  which  ihev  cob. 
sidered  might  give  pain  to  some  t^  the  family,  ll^idk* 
nesse  says,  *  Lady  Mary  had  in  many  places  been 
commonly  severe  upon  her  husband,  for  all  ber  letters 
loaded  with  a  scrap  or  two  d*  poetiy  at  him  **  A  i 
tiation  took  place  with  an  agent  of  Lord  Bute's— «fter 
some  time  Miss  Forrester  put  in  her  claims  far  the  MSS 
— and  the  whole  terminateo,  as  Thicknesse  tells  as,  in  ber 
obtaining  a  pension,  and  Lewd  Bute  afl  the  MSS. 

The  late  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  I  am  mformed,  bamt 
many  of  tlie  numerous  family  papers,  and  brkked  up  m 
quantity,  which,  when  opened  uler  his  death,  were  fboad 
to  have  perished.  It  is  said  he  declared  that  he  did  not 
choose  tnat  his  ancestors  should  be  traced  back  to  a  per> 
son  of  a  mean  trade,  which  it  seems  might  possibly  have 
been  the  case.  The  loss  now  cannot  be  appreciated ;  hot 
unquestionably,  stores  of  history,  and,  perhaps,  of  litera- 
ture, were  sacrificed.  Milton's  manuscript  of  Coons 
was  published  from  the  Bridgewater  collection,  for  it  had 
escaped  the  bricking  up ! 

Manuscripts  of  great  interest  are  frequently  sopfnessed 
from  the  shameful  indifiTerence  of  the  possessors. 

Mr  Mathias,  in  his  Essay  on  Gray,  tells  os,  that  *  in 
addition  to  the  valuable  manuscripts  of  Mr  Gray,  there  is 
reason  to  think  that  there  were  some  other  papers,  JUm 
i9t6y&e,  in  the  possession  of  Mr  Mason;  but  though  a 
very  diligent  and  anxious  inquiry  baa  been  made  afkcs 
them,  they  cannot  be  discovered  since  his  death.'  TWre 
was,  however,  one  fragment,  by  Mr  Mason's  own  descrip> 
tion  of  it,  of  very  great  value,  namely,  *Tbe  plan  of  an 

*  There  was  one  passage  hs  reroncrted— <  Jvfi  Mx  my  bad 
a  bfrleas  trunk,  and  prarer  a  <!reanilng  head  !* 
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mteoded  speech  in  Latin  on  hie  appointment  as  proresior 
of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.'  Mr 
IMEaxMi  saye,  *  Immediate! 7  on  his  appointment  Mr  Gray 
■ketched  out  an  admirable  plan  finr  his  inauguration 
•peech ;  in  which  after  enumerating  the  preparatory  and 
amdliary  studies  requisite,  such  as  ancient  nistory,  geo- 
graphy, chronology,  &c,  he  descended  to  the  authentic 
sources  of  the  science,  such  as  public  treaties,  state-re. 
cords,  priYate  correspondence  of  ambassadors,  &c.  He 
also  wrote  the  exordium  of  this  thesis,  not,  indeed,  so  cor- 
rect as  to  be  ^ven  by  way  of  fragment,  but  so  spirited  in 
point  of  sentiment,  as  leaves  it  much  to  be  regretted  that 
De  did  not  proceed  to  its  conclusion.'  This  fragment  can- 
not now  be  found ;  and  after  so  very  interesting  a  descrip- 
tion of  its  value,  and  of  its  importance,  it  is  dimcult  to  con- 
ceive how  Mr  Mason  could  prevail  upon  himself  to  with- 
boid  it.  If  there  be  a  subject  on  which  more,  perhaps, 
than  on  any  other,  it  would  have  been  peculiarly  aesirable 
to  know,  and  to  follow  the  train  of  the  ideas  of  Gray,  it  is 
that  of  modem  history,  in  which  no  man  was  more  inti* 
mately,  more  accurately,  or  more  extensively  conversant 
«than  our  poet.  A  sketch  or  plan  from  his  hand,  on  the 
iubjects  of  history,  and  on  those  which  belonged  to  it, 
might  have  taught  succeeding  ages  how  to  conduct  these 
important  researches  with  national  advantage,  and,  like 
some  wand  of  divination,  it  might  have 

*  Pointed  to  beds  where  sovereign  goki  doih  i^nw.'* 

I  siupect  that  I  could  pmnt  out  the  place  in  which  these 

Srecious  <  folia  Sibylls*  of  Gray's  lie  interred  ;  it  wouki  no 
oubt  be  found  among  other  Sibylline  leaves  of  Mason, 
of  which  there  are  two  large  boxes,  which  he  left  to  the 
care  of  his  executors.  These  gentlemen,  as  I  am  inform- 
ed, are  so  extremely  careful  of  them,  as  to  have  intrepidly 
resisted  the  importunity  of  some  lovers  of  literature, 
whose  curiosity  has  been  aroused  by  the  secreted  trea- 
sures. It  is  a  misfortune  which  has  frequently  attended 
this  stort  of  bequests  of  literary  men,  that  they  have  led 
Iheir  manuscripts,  like  their  household  furniture ;  and  in 
several  cases  we  find  that  many  legatees  conceive  that  all 
manuscripts  are  either  to  be  Mimt,  like  obsolete  receipts, 
or  to  be  naiM  down  in  a  box,  thai  they  may  not  stir  a 
law-siut ! 

In  a  manuscript  note  <^  the  times,  I  find  that  Sir  Rich- 
ard Bi^er,  the  author  of  a  chronicle,  formerly  the  most 
popular  one,  died  in  the  Fleet ;  and  that  his  son-in-law, 
who  had  all  his  papers,  burnt  them  for  waste  paper ; 
and  he  said,  that  *  he  thought  Sir  Richard's  life  was 
among  them !'  An  auto-biography  of  those  days  which 
we  shoukl  now  highly  prize. 

Among  these  mutilators  of  manuscripts  we  cannot  too 
strongly  remonstrate  with  those  who  have  the  care  of  the 
works  of  others,  and  convert  them  into  a  vehicle  for  their 
own  particular  purposed,  even  when  they  run  directly 
counter  to  the  knowledge  and  opinions  of  the  original 
writer.  Hard  was  the  fate  of  honest  Anthony  Wood, 
when  Dr  Fell  undertone  to  have  his  history  of  Oxford 
translated  into  Latin ;  the  translator,  a  sullen  dogged 
fellow,  when  he  oinerved  that  Wood  was  enraged  at 
seeing  the  perpetual  alterations  of  his  copy  made  to 
please  Dr  Fell,  delighted  to  alter  it  the  more  ;  while  the 
greater  executioner  superyis'mg  the  printed  sheets,  by  *  cor- 
recting, altering,  or  dashing  out  what  he  pleased,'  coro- 
felled  the  writer  publicly  to  disavow  his  own  work !  Such 
have  heard  was  the  case  of  Bryan  Edwards,  who  com- 
posed the  first  accounts  of  Mungo  Park.  Bryan  Ed- 
wards, whose  personal  interests  were  opposed  to  the  abol- 
ishment of  the  slave  trade,  would  not  suffer  any  passage  to 
stand  in  which  the  African  traveller  had  expressed  his 
conviction  of  its  inhumanity.  Park,  among  confidential 
friends,  frequently  complained  that  his  work  did  not  only 
not  contain  his  opinions,  but  was  even  interpolated  with 
many  which  he  utterly  disclaimed ! 

Suppressed  books  become  as  rare  as  manuscripts.— 
When  I  was  employed  in  some  researches  respecting  the 
history  of  the  Mar-prelate  faction,  that  ardent  conspiracy 
against  the  established  Hierarchy,  and  of  which  the  very 
name  is  but  imperfectly  to  be  traced  in  our  history,  I  dis- 
covered that  the  books  and  manuscripts  of  the  Mar-pre- 

*  I  have  seen  a  transcript,  by  the  favour  of  a  gentleman  who 
sect  k  to  me,  of  Oray's  drrectfons  for  reading  Tttstory.  It  had 
ks  merits  at  a  time  when  onr  best  hlMnries  had  not  been  pub- 
n«h«rl,  bat  h  la  entirely  ff»p<*riieUed  bv  thf  admirable  <  Mcthode* 
orLengfet  du  Fresnoy. 


lates  have  been  too  cautiously  suppressed^  or  too  complete- 
ly destroyed ;  while  those  on  the  other  side  have  been  as 
carefully  preserved.  In  our  national  collection,  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  we  find  a  great  deal  against  Mar-prelate, 
but  not  Mar-prelate  himself. 

I  have  written  the  history  of  this  conspirat^  in  the  third 
Tolume  of  *  duanels  of  Authors.' 

FASODIKB. 

A  lady  of  6o«  bleu  celebrity  (the  term  is  getting  odious, 
particulariy  to  our  teavantea)  had  two  friends,  whom  she 
equally  admired— an  elegant  poet  and  his  parodist.  She 
had  contrived  to  prevent  their  meeting  as  long  as  her  stra- 
tagems lasted,  till  at  length  she  apologized  to  the  serious 
bard  for  inviting  him  when  his  mock  undnra  was  to  be 
present.  Astonished,  she  perceived  that  both  men  of 
genius  felt  a  mutual  esteem  for  each  other's  opposite 
talent ;  the  ridiculed  had  perceived  no  malignity  in  the 
playfulness  of  the  parody,  and  even  seemed  to  consider 
It  as  a  compliment,  aware  that  parodists  do  not  waste 
their  talent  on  obscure  productions;  while  the  ridiculer 
himself  was  verv  sensible  that  he  was  the  inferior  poet. 
The  lady-critic  had  imagined  that  a  parody  must  necessa- 
rily be  malicious ;  and  m  some  cases  it  is  said  those  on 
Whom  the  parody  has  been  performed,  have  been  of  the 
same  opinion. 

Parody  strongly  resembles  mimicry,  a  principle  in  hu- 
man nature  not  so  artificial  as  it  appears :  Man  may  be 
well  defined  a  mimic  animal.  The  African  bo^,  who 
amused  the  whole  kafle  he  journeyed  with,  by  roimicing 
the  gestures  and  the  voice  of  the  auctioneer  who  had  sold 
him  ot  the  slave  market  a  few  days  before,  could  have  had 
no  sense  of  scorn,  of  superiority,  or  of  malignity ;  the  boy 
experienced  merely  the  pleasure  of  repeating  attitudes  and 
intonation  which  had  so  forcibly  excited  his  interest.  The 
numerous  parodies  of  Hamlet's  soliloquy  were  never  made 
in  derision  of  that  solemn  monologue,  any  more  than  iha 
travesties  of  Virgil  by  Scarron  and  Cotton ;  their  authors 
were  never  so  gaily  mad  as  that.  We  have  parodies  on 
the  Psalms  by  Luther;  Dodsley  parodied  the  book  of 
Chronicles,  and  the  scripture  style  was  parodied  by 
Franklin  in  his  beautiful  story  of  Abraham ;  a  story  he 
found  in  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  which  Taylor  borrowed  from 
the  East,  for  it  is  preserved  in  the  Persian  Sadi.  Not  one 
of  these  writers,  however,  proposed  to  ridicule  their  origi- 
nals ;  some  ingenuity  in  the  application  was  all  that  they 
intended.  The  lady  critic  alluded  to  had  suflVred  by  a 
panic,  in  imagining  that  a  parody  was  necessarily  a  cor- 
rosive satire.  Had  she  indeed  proceeded  one  step  fiirther, 
and  asserted  that  parodies  might  be  classed  among  the 
most  malicious  inventions  of  literature,  when  they  are 
such  as  Colman  and  Lloyd  made  on  Gray,  in  their  odes  to 
*  Oblivion  and  Obscurity,^  her  reading  possibly  might  have 
supplied  the  materials  of  the  present  research. 

Parodies  were  frequently  practised  by  the  ancients,  and 
with  them,  like  ourselves,  consisted  of  a  work  grafted  on 
another  work,  but  which  turned  on  a  different  subject  by 
a  slight  change  of  the  expressions.  It  might  be  a  sport 
of  fancy,  the  innocent  child  of  mirth ;  or  a  satirical  arrow 
drawn  from  the  ouiver  of  caustic  criticism ;  or  it  was  that 
malignant  art  which  only  studies  to  make  the  original  of 
the  parody,  however  beautiful,  contemptible  and  ridiculous. 
Human  nature  thus  enters  into  the  composition  of  paro- 
dies, and  their  variable  character  originates  in  the  purpose 
of  their  application. 

There  is  in  <  the  million'  a  natural  taste  for  fiirce  after 
tragedy,  and  they  gladly  relieve  themselves  by  mitigating 
the  solemn  seriousness  of  the  tragic  drama  ;  for  they  find, 
that  it  is  but  *  a  step  fr(Mn  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous.' 
The  taste  for  parooy,  will,  I  fear,  always  prevail ;  for 
whatever  tends  to  ridicule  a  work  of  genius,  is  usually 
very  agreeable  to  a  great  number  of  contemporaries.  lu 
the  history  of  parodies,  some  of  the  learned  have  noticed 
a  supposititious  circumstance,  which,  however  may  have 
happened,  for  it  is  a  very  natural  one.  When  the  rhap- 
sodists,  who  strolled  from  town  to  town  to  chant  different 
fragments  of  the  poems  of  Homer,  had  recited,  they  were 
immediately  followed  by  another  set  of  strollers^-buffoons, 
wh9  made  the.same  audience  merry  by  the  burlesque  turn 
which  they  gave  to  the  solemn  strains  which  had  iust  so 
deeply  engaged  their  attention.  It  is  supposed  that  we 
have  one  of  these  travesties  of  the  Iliad  in  one  Sotades, 
who  succeeded  by  only  changing  the  measure  of  the 
vcrs<>8  without  altering  the  words,  which  entirely  disguised 
the  Homeric  character;  fiagroents  of  which,  scattered  in 
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DioBy«n  Hatiotfo—rnm,  I  leave  to  ibe  cyronty  of  tbe 
learned  Grecuui>  Homer*!  battle  of  the  firoge  and  mice,  a 
learned  critie,  the  elder  Hemnus,  aoerU,  was  not  written 
by  the  poet,  but  is  a  parody  on  the  poem.  It  is  evident^ 
M  good  hmnoiired  an  one  as  any  in  the  *  Rejeeled  Ad- 
dreocs.'  And  it  was  becauso  Homer  was  the  most  pop- 
ular poet,  that  he  was  most  sosoepiible  of  the  playibi  noo- 


oura  of  the  parodist ;  onlen  the  proto^pe  is  fiunihar  to 
us,  a  parody  IS  nothing !  Of  these  parodists  of  Homer  we 
may  regret  the  loss  oTone,  Timon  of  Phiios,  whose  paro- 
dies were  termed  Silli,  from  Silenos  being  their  chief 
personage ;  he  leveUed  them  at  the  sophistical  philosophers 
of  his  age;  his  ioTocation  is  grafted  on  the  opening  of  the 
Iliad,  to  recount  the  evil  domgs  of  those  baoblers,  whom 
he  oon^Mres  to  the  bags  in  which  JEolus  deposited  all  his 
winds ;  baOoons  inflated  with  empty  ideas !  We  shoold 
like  to  have  appropriated  some  of  these  siflS,  or  parodies 
of  Timon  the  Sillograpb,  which,  howoTcr,  soem  to  have 
been  at  times  calummoos.'f  Sbenstone's  *  School  Mis- 
tress,' and  some  few  other  kidicroiis  poems,  derive  much 
of  their  merit  from  parody. 

This  taste  for  parodies  was  very  prevalent  with  the 
Qreciaas,  and  »  a  species  of  hmnoor  which  perhaps  has 
been  too  rarely  practised  by  the  modems :  Cervantes  has 
some  passages  of  this  nature  in  his  parodies  of  the  old 
chivalnc  romanoes ;  Fielding  in  some  parts  of  his  Tom 
Jones  and  Joseph  Andrews,  in  his  burlesque  poetical  de. 
scriptions ;  and  Swift  in  his  *  Battle  of  Books,'  and  *  Tale 
of  a  Tub  ;*  but  few  writers  have  equalled  the  delicacy  and 
felicity  of  Pope's  parodies  in  the  *  Rape  of  the  Lock.'  Such 
parodies  give  refinement  to  burlesque. 

The  ancients  made  a  libeial  use  of  it  in  their  satirical 
comedy,  and  sometimes  carried  it  on  through  an  entire 
work,  as  in  the  Menippean  satire,  Seneca's  modi  JSlogt 
of  Claudius,  and  Lucian  in  his  Dialogues.  There  are 
parodies  even  in  Plato;  and  an  anecdotical  one  recorded 
nf  this  philosopher  shows  them  in  their  most  simple  state. 
Dissatisfied  with  his  own  poetical  essays,  he  threw  them 
into  the  flames ;  that  is,  the  sage  resolved  to  sacrifice  his 
verses  to  the  god  of  fire ;  and  in  repealing  that  line  in  Ho- 
mer where  Thetis  addrenes  Vuloin  to  implore  his  aid, 
the  application  became  a  parody,  although  it  required  no 
other  chanee  than  the  insertion  of  the  p&ikwophcr's  name 
instead  of  the  goddess's  :| 

<  Volcan,  arise !  tis  Plato  dafans  thy  aid !« 
BoUeau  affords  a  hapf^  instance  of  this  simple  parody.^ 
Comeille,  in  his  Cid,  makes  one  of  his  personages  re- 
mark, 

Pour  ^raods  que  solent  les  rois  lis  sont  ce  que  nous  sommes, 
ts  peurent  se  tromper  comme  les  autres  hominea.* 

A  slight  alteratioD  became  a  fine  parody  in  Boileau'a 
•Chapelaindecoifi'6,' 

*  Pour  grands  que  soient  les  rols  lis  sont  ce  que  nous  fWwm^Si 
lis  s«  trompeoi  en  vers  oomme  les  autres  hommes.' 

We  find  in  the  Atheneus  tbe  name  of  the  inventor  of  a 
species  of  parody  which  more  immediiately  eni^a^es  our 
notice — DftAif  atic  pamodibs.  It  appears  this  inventor 
was  a  satirist,  so  that  the  lady  critic,  whose  opinion  we 
had  the  honour  of  noticing,  would  be  warranted  bv  ap- 
pealing to  its  origin  to  determine  tbe  nature  of  the  thing. 
A  dramatic  parody,  which  produced  the  greatest  effect, 
was  *  the  Gigantomachia,'  as  appears  by  the  only  circum- 
stance known  of  it.  Never  lauded  the  Athenians  so 
heartily  as  at  its  representation,  for  the  btal  news  <^  the 
deplorable  state  to  which  the  affairs  of  the  republic  were 
reduced  in  Sicily  arrived  at  its  first  representation— and 
the  Athenians  continued  laughing  to  the  end !  as  the  mo> 
dem  Athenians,  the  volatile  Parisians,  might  in  their 
national  eoneera  of  an  opera  comique.  It  was  the  busi. 
neas  of  the  dramatic  parody  to  turn  the  solemn  tragedy 

*  Henry  Stephens  anpeari  fint  to  have  suned  this  suMect 
of  parody  ;  his  researches  hare  been  borrowed  by  the  Abbt 
Sallier,  to  whom.  In  mv  turn,  I  am  occasionally  indebced.  His 
little  diaseitatjon  is  In  the  French  Academy's  Memoires,  Tome 
vilySBe. 

f  See  a  specimen  in  Aulua  Gellius,  where  this  parodiac 
reproaches  Plato  for  baring  gh^n  a  high  price  fbr  a  book, 
whence  he  drew  his  noble  dialoeoc  of  the  Timaens.  Lib. 
Iil,cl7. 

t  See  Spanheim  Les  Cmnn  de  I'Emperear  Jnlien  in  his 
*  Prsuves,*  Remnrque  a  Sallier  judiciously  observes  *  fl  pens 
now  donner  nne juste  Id6e  de  cette  sorte  d'oiivrsfe,  mais  oout 
ne  Savons  pas  preciseroent  en  quel  tenia  ii  a  €i€  ccmpoF^  ;*  no 
more  tnilv  than  ihe  Iliad  itself ! 
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which  the  aodie«»  had  jast  seen  ohdHted,  into  a 
comedy ;  the  same  actors  who  had  appearadi 
dresaes,  now  returned  on  tbe  stage  in  grotesque 
ments,  with  odd  postures  and  gestures,  while  the 

though  the  same,  was  inoongmous  and  1 

Cycwps  of  Euripides  is  prabaUy  the  only 
mcimen;  for  this  may  be  considered  o  a  parody 
the  ninth  book  of  the  Odyssey— the  adventnria  «f 
Ulysses  in  the  cave  of  Polyphemua,  where  fiilriww  and  a 
choras  of  satyrs  are  (ardcaUy  introduced,  to  coot 
the  grave  narrative  of  Hoaser,  of  the  shiKa  and 
the  cunning  man  *  from  the  one  eyed  ogre.'  Tbe  jokm 
are  too  coarse  for  the  French  taste  of  Bramoy,  who,  m 
his  translation,  goes  on  with  a  critical  growl  amilbofah 
apol^y  for  Euripides  baviaff  written  a  fiuce ;  Brmnoy, 
like  I%tol,  is  Ibrred  to  eat  his  ouon,  bm  with  a  waoa 
grace,  swallowing  and  execrating  to  the  end. 

In  dramatic  composition,  Anstopfaanca  is  peqietoaBy 
hooking  in  parodies  of  Euripides,  wboni  of  afl  peels  he  hata^ 
as  well  as  ofiEschylus,  Sophodea,  and  other  tragic  bai^ 
Since  that  Grecian  wit,  at  length,  has  fiHmd  a  traaslalar 
saturated  with  his  genius,  and  an  inteqireter  aa  philrni!- 
phical,  the  subject  of  Grecian  parody  will  prabably  be  f«» 
fleeted  in  a  dearer  light  from  his  researches. 

Dramatic  parodies  in  modem  literature  were  i«tffrVpi>d 
by  our  vivacious  neighbours,  and  nmy  be  said  to  nmstitnltt 
a  class  of  literary  satires  peculiar  to  tbe  Freacfa  mh«» 
What  had  occurrad  in  Greece  a  aimilar  gaiety  of  naritmal 

5 emus  inconsdously  reproduced.  The  dramatic  pai^ 
ies  in  our  own  literature,  as  in  *  The  Rehearsal,'  'Tom 
Thumb,*  and  *  the  Critic,'  however  exquisite,  are  i  isiftisd 
to  particular  passages,  and  are  not  grafted  on  a  whole 
original ;  we  have  neither  naturalized  the  dramatic  poetry 
mto  a  spedes,  nor  dedicated  it  to  the  honoars  of  a 
theatre. 

This  peculiar  dramatic  satire,  a  bmlesqne  of  an 
tragedy,  the  volatile  geniua  of  the  Pariaians 
Whenever  a  new  tragedy,  which  still  CMHinucB  the'lai 

ite  spedes  of  drama  with  the  French,  attracted  the 

of  the  town,  shortly  aAer  uprose  ite  parody  at  the  Italian 
theatre,  so  that  both  pieces  may  have  hm  peifenaed  m 
immediate  succession  in  the  same  evening.  A  Frendi 
tragedy  is  most  susceptible  of  this  sort  of  ndicofe,  by  ap- 
plyinj;  its  declamatory  style,  ite  exaggerated  wmtimnBts. 
and  lU  romantic  out-of-the-way  nature  to  the  common 
place  incidente  and  persons  of  domestic  life ;  out  of  iha 
stuff  of  which  they  made  their  emperors,  their  heroes,  and 
their  princesses,  they  cut  out  a  pompous  country  justice,  a 
hectoring  railor,  or  an  impudent  mantua-maker ;  but  ii  was 
not  merely  this  travesty  of  great  personages,  nor  the  lofty 
effusions  uf  one  in  a  lowly  station,  which  termmated  the 
object  of  parody ;  it  was  desi{>ned  for  a  bigber  object,  that 
of  more  obviously  exposing  the  original  for  any  akanrditv 
in  ite  scenes,  or  in  ite  catastrophe,  and  dissecting  ite  bnlty 
characters;  in  a  word,  weighing  in  the  critical  scales,  tha 
nonsense  cf  the  poet.  It  sometimes  became  a  refined 
instructor  for  the  public,  whose  discermneni  is  often  hfanded 
by  party  or  prejudice.  But  it  was,  too,  a  severe  loneb- 
stone  for  genius :  Racine,  some  say,  smiled,  others  say  he 
did  not,  when  he  witnessed  Hariequm,  in  the  language  of 
Titus  to  Berenice,  declaiming  on  some  ludicrous  affsir  to 
Columbine  ;  La  Motte  was  very  sore,  and  Vohaire,  and 
others,  ahrunk  away  with  a  err— from  a  parody !  Vohairo 
was  angry  when  he  witnessed'his  JMorismiM  parodied  hy 
La  mmtvau  Memage;  or  •  Bad  Housekeeping,*  the  aged, 
jealous  Herod  was  turned  into  an  oid  cross  country  jnsMe ; 
varus,  bewitched  by  Mariamne,  strutted  a  dragiMm ;  and 
the  whole  establishment  showed  it  was  under  verr  bad 
management.  Fuselier  collected  some  of  thcae  pareiea,* 
and  not  unskilfully  defends  their  nature  and  their  dMca 
against  the  protest  ofLa  Mocte,  wbooe  tvagedies  had  sa. 
verely  suffered  from  these  borleaques.  His  eelebrated  dc^ 
mestic  tragedy  of  Inez  de  Castro,  the  fable  of  which  tana 
on  a  concealed  and  clandestine  marriace,  produced  onesf 
the  happiest  oarodies  in  .ignesd^CftoiZbC.  Intheparady, 
the  cause  of  the  mysterious  obstinacy  of  Pierrot  tbe  son,m 
persisting  to  refuse  the  hand  of  the  <bnghter  of  ha  modter- 
ra-law  Madame  la  BailSte,  is  thus  discovered  by  her  to 
Monsieur  le  BaiBif: 

*  Mon  mari,  poor  le  coup  J*al  dceouvert  raffaiic. 
Re  vous  ^tonnes  plus  qu^a  noe  '    ' 


•  Le«  Parodies  du  Nonveau  Theatre  Ralien  4  vol.  17981  Ob- 
serrationii  sur  )a  Comedte  et  ror  le  Oenie  de  MoUer«>.  nar  Losk 
Riccobo:ii.     Liv.  iu  *r--~— 
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Poor  ma  flile,  Pierrot,  ne  montre  que  mepris : 
Ylott  Ponlque  <rt)jet  dont  son  cceur  ett  epria/ 

[Painting  to  Agnet  de  ChaiUot. 

The  Bailiff  exclaims, 

*  BAa  servante  f  * 
This  nngle  word  was  the  most  lively  and  fatal  criticiam 
of  the  tragic  action  of  Inez  de  Castro,  which,  according  to 
the  conveDtional  decorum  and  fastidious  code  of  French 
critkism,  groatly  violated  the  majesty  of  Melptomene,  by 
pving  a  motive  and  an  object  so  totally  undi^ified  to  the 
tragic  tale.    In  the  parody  there  was  sometbmg  ludicrous 
when  the  secret  came  out  which  explained  poor  Pierrot's 
iongi^eiicealed  perplexities,  in  the  maid-servant  iMinging 
forwards  a  whole  legitimate  family  of  her  own !  La  Motte 
was  abo  galled  by  a  projected  parody  of  his  *  Machabeas' 
•—where  the  hasty  mamago  of  the  youne  Machabeus,  and 
the  sudden  conversion  of  the  amorous  Antigone,  who,  for 
her  first  penitential  act,  persuades  a  youth  to  marry  her, 
without  first  deigning  to  consult  her  respectable  mother, 
would  have  produced  an  excellent  scene  for  the  parody. 
But  La  Motte  prefixed  an  angry  preface  to  his  Inez  de 
Castro ;  he  inveighs  against  aU  parodies,  which  he  asserts 
to  be  merely  a  French  fashion,(we  have  seen,  however, 
that  it  was  once  Grecian)  the  offspring  of  a  dangerous 
spirit  of  ridicule,  and  the  malicious  amusements  of  super- 
filcial  minds — *  Were  this  true,*  retorts  Fuzelier,  *  we 
ought  to  detest  parodies ;  but  we  maintain,  that  far  from 
converting  virtue  into  a  paradox,  and  degrading  truth  by 
ridicale,  pasodt  will  only  strike  at  what  is  chimerical 
and  false  ;  it  is  not  a  piece  of.  buffoonerv  so  much  as  a 
critical  exposition.    What  do  we  parody  but  the  absurdi- 
ties of  dramatic  writers,  who  frequently  make  their  heroes 
act  against  future,  common  sense  and  truth  ?   After  all,' 
he  ingeniously  adds,  *  it  is  the  public,  not  we,  who  are  the 
authors  of  these  parodics  ;  for  they  are  usually  but  the 
echoes  of  the  pit,  and  we  parodists,  have  only  to  give  a 
dramatic  form  to  the  opinions  and  observations  we  hear. 
Many  tragedies.'  Fuzelier,  with  admirable  truth,  observes, 
'  disguise  vices  into  virtues,  and  parodxbs  unmask  them.' 
Wehave  had  tragedies  recently  which  very  much  reouired 
parodies  to  expose  them,  and  to  shame  our  inconsiderate 
audiences,  who  patronized  these  monsters  of  false  passions. 
The  ranu  and   bombast  of  some  of  these  might  have 
produced,  with  little  or  no  alteration  of  the  inflated  origi 
nab,  *  A  Modem  Rehearsal,'  or  a  new  *  Tragedy  fo 
Warm  Weather.'  ^  ^  .    ,    .  . 

Of  porodiss,  we  may  safely  approve  of  their  legiumate 
use,  and  even  indulge  their  agreeable  maliciousness ; 
while  we  must  still  dread  that  extraordinary  facility  to 
which  Uie  public,  or  rather  human  nature,  are  so  prone,  as 
aometimes  to  laugh  at  what  at  another  time  they  would 

abed  tears.  ,      ,     .       . 

Tragedy  is  rendered  comic  or  burlesoue  by  altering  the 
steejonand  monMersof  the  penonM;  and  the. reverse  may 
occur,  of  raismg  what  is  comic  and  burlesoue  into  tragedy. 
On  so  little  depends  the  sublime  or  the  ridiculous !  Beat- 
tie  says,  *  In  moat  human  characters  there  are  blemnhes, 
monl,  intellectual,  or  corporeal ;  by  exaggerating  which,  to 
a  certain  degree,  you  may  form  a  comic  character ;  as  by 
raiaiDf  the  vutuea,  abilitiea,  or  external  advantagea  of  mdi> 
viduaIa,you  form  epic  or  tragic  characters;"*^  a  subject 
bnmorouidy  touched  on  by  Lloyd,  in  the  prologue  to  *  tho 
Jealous  Wife. 

'  (Quarrels,  ttpbraidings,  jealousies,  and  spleen, 

Ot«w  u>o  familiar  in  the  comic  scene  : 

Tinge  bm  the  language  with  heroic  chime, 

*Ttepa8rion,  pathos,  character  sublime. 

Whaibig round  words  had  sweird  the  pompous  scene, 

A  king  the  husband,  and  the  wife  a  queen.* 

AHECDOTCB  OP  THS  PAXRPAX  FAMILY. 

Win  a  mind  of  great  capacity  bo  reduced  to  mediocrity 
by  the  ill-choice  of  a  profession  7  .     .    ,  ,. 

Parents  are  interested  in  the  metaphysical  discussion, 
whether  there  really  exists  an  inherent  quality  in  the  human 
intellect  which  imparts  to  the  individual  an  aptitude  for 
one  pursuit  more  than  for  another.  What  Lord  Shaftea- 
bury  calls  not  innate,  but  connatural  qualities  of  the  hu- 
man character,  were,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, entirely  rejected ;  but  of  late  there  appears  a  tenden- 
cy  to  return  to  the  notion  which  is  consecrated  by  antiquity. 
Experience  will  often  correct  modem  hypothesists.  The 
tem  'pre-disposition'  may  be  objectionable,  as  are  all  terms 

*  Baattle  on  Poetry  and  Music,  p.  1. 
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which  pretend  to  describe  the  occult  operationa  of  Nature 
—and  at  present  we  have  no  other! 

Our  children  pass  through  the  same  public  education, 
while  they  are  receiving  little  or  none  for  their  individual 
dispositions,  should  theybave  sufficient  strength  of  charac- 
ter to  indicate  any.    The  great  secret  of  education  is  to 
develop  the  faculties  of  the  mdividual ;  for  it  may  happen 
that  his  real  talents  may  lie  hidden  and  buried  under  his 
education.    A  profession  is  usually  adventitious,  made  by 
chance  viewa,  or  by  family  arrangements.     Should  a 
choice  be  sul^mitted  to  Uie  youth  himself,  he  will  often  mis- 
take slight  and  transient  tastes  for  permanent  disposiaons. 
A  decutod  character,  however,  we  may  often  observe,  is  re- 
pugnant, to  a  oarticular  pursuit,  delighting  in  another; 
talents,   languia  and  vacnlating  in  one  profession,   we 
might  find  vigorous  and  settled  m  another ;  an  indifferent 
lawyer  might  be  an  admirable  architect!    At  present  all 
our  human  bullion  is  sent  to  be  melted  down  in  an  univer- 
sity, to  come  out,  as  if  thrown  into  a  burning  inould,  a 
bright  physician,  a  bright  lawyer,  a  bright  divine— in  other 
words,  to  adapt  themselves  for  a  profession,  preconcerted 
by  their  parents.    By  this  means  we  may  secure  a  titular 
profession  for  our  son,  but  the  true  genius  of  the  avocation 
in  the  baUoftht  mindf  as  a  man  or  great  original  powers 
called  it,  is  too  often  absent !  Instead  of  finding  fit  offices 
for  fit  men,  we  are  perpetually  discovering,  on  the  stage  of 
society,  actors  out  of  character !  Our  most  popular  writer 
has  happily  described  this  error. 

*  A  laughing  philoaopher,  the  Democritus  of  our  day, 
once  compared  human  life  to  a  taUe  pierced  with  a  nuin- 
ber  of  holes,  each  of  which  has  a  pin  made  exactly  to  fit  it, 
but  which  pins  being  stuck  in  hastily,  and  without  selec- 
tion, chance  leads  inevitably  to  the  moat  awkward  mis- 
takes. For  how  often  do  we  see,'  the  orator  pathetically 
concluded, — <  how  often,  I  sav,  do  we  see  the  round  man 
stuck  into  the  Uiree-coroered  nole !' 

Tn  lodiing  over  a  manuscript  life  of  Tolne  Matthews, 
archbishop  of  York  in  James  the  First's  reign,  I  found  a 
curious  anecdote  of  his  grace's  disappointment   in  the 
dispositions  of  his  sons.      The  cause,  indeed,  is  not 
tmcommMi,  as  was  confirmed  1^  another  great  man,  to 
whom  the  archbishop  confessed  it.    The  md  Lord  Tho- 
mas Fairfax   one  day  found  the  archbishop,  very  me- 
lancholy, and  inouireo  the  reason  of  his  grace's  pensive- 
ness:    *My  lord,*  said    the  archbishop,    *I  have  great 
reason  of  sorrow  with  respect  of  my  sons ;  one  of  whom 
has  wit  and  no  grace,  another  grace   but  no  wit,  and 
the  third  neither  grace  nor  wit.'    *Your  case,'  replied 
Lord  Fairfax,  <  is  not  singular.  I  am  alsosadlv  disappoint- 
ed in  my  sons :  one  I  sent  into  the  Netherlands  to  train 
him  up  a  soldier,  and  he  makes  a  tolerable  country  justice, 
but  a  mere  coward  at  fightuig ;  my  next  I  sent  to  Cam- 
bridge, and  he  proves  a  good  lawyer,  but  a  mere  dimce  at 
divimty ;  and  my  youngest  I  sent  to  the  inns  of  court,  and 
he  is  good  at  divinity,  but  nobody  at  the  law.'    The  rent- 
er of  wis  anecdote  adds,  *  This  1  have  often  heard  from  tho 
descendant  of  that  honourable  family,  who  yet  seems  to 
mince  the  matter  because  so  immediately  related.'    Tho 
eldest  son  was  the  Lord  Ferdinando  Fairfax— and  the 
gunsmith  to  Thomas  Lord  Fairfax  the  aonofthia  Lord 
Ferdinando,  heaid  the  old  Lord  Thomas  call  aloud  to  hia 

{rrandaon,  *Tom!  Tom!  mind  thou  the  battle!  Thy 
ather'a  a  good  man,  but  mere  coward !  all  the  good  I  ex- 
pect is  from  thee ."  It  is  evident  that  the  old  I^ord  Thomas 
Fairfax  was  a  military  character,  and  in  his  earnest  desire 
of  continuing  a  line  of  neroes,  haa  preconcerted  to  make  hia 
eldest  son  a  military  man,  who  we  discover  turned  out  to 
be  admirably  fitted  tor  a  worshipful  justice  of  the  quorum. 
This  is  a  lesson  for  tho  parent  who  consults  his  own  incli- 
nations and  not  those  of^  natural  disposKion.  In  the  pre- 
sent case  tho  same  lord,  though  disappointed,  appears  still 
to  have  persisted  m  the  same  wish  of  having  a  great  mili- 
tary character  in  his  family :  having  missed  one  in  his 
elder  son,  and  settled  his  other  sons  in  different  avocations, 
the  gratid.'aUier  persevered,  and  fixed  his  hopes,  and  be- 
stowed his  encouragements,  on  hb  grandson  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax,  who  makes  so  distinguished  a  figure  in  the  civil 
wars 

The  difficulty  of  dbcerains  the  aptitude  of  a  youth  for 
any  particular  destinatbn  in  life  will,  perhapa,evcn  for  the 
most  skilful  parent,  be  always  hazardous.  Many  will  be 
inclined,  in  despair  of  any  thing  better,  to  throw  dice  with 
fortune ;  or  adopt  the  determination  of  the  father  who  set- 
tled his  sons  by  a  whimsical  analogy  which  he  appears  to 
have  formed  of  their  dispositions  or  aptnesa  for  different 
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pitfiuitfl.    The  boys  were  ataading  under  a  hedge  io  the 
rain,  and  a  neighbour  reported  to  the  father  the  conversa- 
tion he  had  overheard.    John  wished  it  would  rain  books, 
for  he  wished  to  be  a  preacher;  Bezaleel,  wool,  to  be  a 
clothier,  like  his  father ;  Samuel,  money,  to  be  a  merchant ; 
and  Edmund,  plums,  to  be  a  grocer.  The  father  took  these 
wishes  as  a  hint,  and  we  are  told  in  the  life  of  John  Angier 
the  elder  son,  a  puritan  minister,  that  he  chose  for  them 
these  different  callings,  in  which  it  appears  that  they  settled 
successfully.    *  Whatever  a  voung  man  at  first  applies 
himself  to  is  commonly  his  delight  afterwards.*    This  is 
an  important  principle  ducovered  by  Hartley,  but  it  will 
not  supply  the  parent  with  any  determined  regulstion  how 
to  distinguish  a  transient  from  a  permanent  disposition ; 
or  how  to  get  at  wltat  we  may  call  tne  connatural  qualities 
of  the  mind.    A  particular  opportunity  afforded  me  some 
close  observation  ou  the  characters  and  habits  of  two  youths, 
brothers  in  blood  and  affection,  and  partners  in  all  things, 
who  even  to  their  very  dress  shared  alike ;  who  were  never 
separated  from  each  other ;  who  were  taught  by  tlie  same 
masters,  lived  under  the  same  roof,  and  were  accustomed 
to  the  same  uninterrupted  habits ;  yet  had  nature  created 
them  totally  distinct  in  the  qualities  of  their  minds ;  and 
similor  as  their  lives  had  been,  their  abilities  were  adapt- 
ed for  very  opposite  pursuits  ;   either  of  them  could  not 
have  been  the  other.    And  I  observed  how  the  *  predis- 
position* of  tlie  parties  was  distinctly  marked  from  child- 
hood :  the  one  slow,  penetrating  and  correct;  the  other 
quick,  irritable,  and  fanciful :  the  one  persevering  in  ex- 
amination ;  the  other  rapid  in  results :  the  one  unexhaust- 
ed by  labour;  the  other  impatient  ofwhatevcrdtd  not  relate 
to  his  own  pursuit :  the  one  loipcal,  historical,  and  critical ; 
the  other  having  acquired  nothing!,  decided  on  all  things 
by  his  own  sensations.     We  would  confidently  consult  in 
the  one  a  great  legal  character,  and  in  the  other  an  artist 
of  genius.    If  nature  had  not  secretljf  placed  a  bias  in 
their  distinct  minds,  how  could  two  similar  beings  have 
been  so  dissimilar  ? 

A  story  recorded  of  Cecco  d'Aacoli  and  of  Dante,  on 
the  subject  of  natural  and  acquired  genius,  may  illustrate 
the  present  topic.  Cecco  maintained  that  nature  was 
more  potent  tlian  art,  while  Dante  asserted  the  contrary. 
To  prove  his  principle,  the  great  Italian  bard  referred  to 
his  cat,  which,  by  repealed  practice,  he  had  taught  to  hold 
a  candle  in  its  paw  while  he  supped  or  read.  Cecco  de- 
sired to  witness  thtt  experiment,  and  came  not  unprepared 
for  his  purpose ;  when  Dante's  rat  was  pcrforroing  its  part, 
Cecco,  hftmg  op  the  lid  of  a  pot  which  he  had  filled  with 
mice,  the  creature  of  art  instantly  showed  the  weakness  of 
a  talent  merely  acquired,  and  dropping  the  candle,  flew  on 
the  mice  with  all  its  instinctive  propensity.  Dante  was 
himself  disconcerted  ;  and  it  was  adjudged  that  the  advo- 
cate for  the  occult  principle  of  nativn  faculties  had  gained 
his  cause ! 

To  tell  stories,  however,  is  not  to  lay  down  principles, 
yet  principles  may  sometimes  be  concealed  in  stories.* 

MEDICIVE   4SD  MOKJtLS. 

A  stroke  of  personal  ridicule  is  levelled  at  Dryden  when 
Bayes  informs  us  nf  his  preparations  for  a  course  of  study 
by  a  course  of  medicine !  *  When  I  have  a  grand  design,' 
says  he,  *  I  ever  take  physic  and  let  blood ;  for  when  you 
would  have  pure  swiftness  of  thought,  and  fiery  flights  of 
fancy,  you  must  have  a  care  of  the  pensive  part ;  in  fine, 
you  most  purge  the  belly  V  Such  was  really  the  practice 
of  the  poet,  as  La  Mtitte,  who  was  a  physician,  informs 
us.  and  in  his  medical  character  did  not  perceive  that  ridi- 
cule in  the  subject  which  the  wits  and  most  readers  uu- 
queslionably  have  enjoyed.  The  wits  here  were  as  cruel 
against  truth  as  a^iust  Dryden;  for  we  must  still  con- 
sider this  praciico,  to  use  their  own  words,  as  *  an  excel- 
lent recipe  for  writing.*  Among  other  philosophers,  one 
of  the  most  famous  disputants  of  antiquity,  Cameades, 
was  accustomed  to  take  copious  doses  of  white  bellehiire, 
a  great  aperient,  as  a  preparation  to  refute  the  dogmas  of 
the  stoic«.  Dry<len*s  practice  was  neither  whimsical  nor 
peculiar  to  the  not.>t ;  he  was  of  a  full  habit,  and,  no  doubt, 
nad  often  fouml  by  experience  the  beneficial  eflfects  without 
being  aware  of  the  cause,  which  is  nothing  less  than  the 
reciprocal  influence  i^  mind  and  body. 

This  simple  fact  is,  indeed,  connected  with  one  of  the 

*  I  have  arrarred  many  facts,  eonnected  wkh  the  present 
subject,  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  what  I  have  wriuen  on  *  The 
Literary  Character*  in  the  third  edition,  ISZi. 


most  important  inquiries  in  the  history  of  man :  the  law* 
which  reeulate  tlie  mvbible  union  of  the  soul  with  the  body : 
in  a  word,  the  inscrutable  mystery  of  our  being !— «  i«cr«<« 
but  an  undoubted  intercourse,  which  probably  must  avnr 
elude  our  perceptions.  The  ecHnbiiiation  of  metaphysioi 
with  physics  has  only  been  productive  of  the  wildest  fairy 
tales  among  philosophers :  with  one  party  the  sottl  scmbs 
to  pass  away  in  its  last  puff  of  air,  while  man  seema  to  pe» 
rish  in  *  dust  to  dust ;'  the  other  as  successfully  geu  rid  •! 
our  bodies  altogether,  by  denymg  the  existence  of  mat- 
ter. We  are  not  certain  that  mmd  and  matter  art  dis. 
tinct  existences,  since  the  one  may  be  only  a  modifieatimi 
of  the  other;  however  this  great  mystery  b«  imagiatd, 
we  shall  find  with  Dr  Grr^ory,  in  his  lectures  *  on  41m 
duties  and  qualifications  of  a  physician/  that  it  (broM 
an  equally  necessary  inquiry  in  the  sciences  of  morals  ami 
of  vttdicuu. 

Whether  we  consider  the  vulgar  distinction  of  niod  and 
body  as  an  union,  or  as  a  modified  existence,  no  philosc^ 
pher  denies  that  a  reciprocal  action  takes  place  bctweca 
our  moral  and  physical  condition.    Of  these  sympaihins, 
like  many  other  mysteries  of  nature,  the  causa  remains 
occult,  while  the  effects  are  obvious.    This  dose  yet  in- 
scrutable association,  this  concealed  correspondenco   ol 
parts  seemingly  unconnected,  in  a  word,  this  rcciprccal 
influence  of  the  mind  and  the  body,  has  long  fixed  the  at- 
tention of  medical  and  metaphysical  inquirers ;  the  one 
having  the  caro  of  our  exterior  organisation,  the  uih«r  that 
of  the  interior.    Can  wo  conceive  the  mysterious  inhabi- 
tant as  forming  a  part  of  its  own  habitation  ?    The  tenant 
and  the  house  are  so  inseparable,  thai  in  striking  al  anv 
part  of  the  building,  you  inevitably  reach  the  dweller.    U 
the  mind  is  disordered,  we  may  often  look  for  its  aeat  in 
some  corporeal  derangement.    'Often  are  our  thoughts  dis- 
turbed by  a  stf  ange  irritability,  which  we  do  nnt  even  pre- 
tend to  account  lor.    This  state  of  the  body,  called  the 
JidgetSt  is  a  disorder  to  which  the  ladies  are  particalarly 
liable.    A  physician  of  my  acquaintance  was  canmsilv 
entreated  by  a  female  patient  to  give  a  name  to  her  un- 
known complaints ;  this  he  found  no  difficulty  to  do,  as  he 
is  a  steady  asserter  of  the  materiality  of  otir  nature ;  he 
declared  tliat  her  disorder  was  almospnerical.    It  wan  the 
disorder  of  her  frame  under  damp  weather,  which  was  re- 
acting on  her  mind ;  and  physical  means,  by  operating  ea 
her  body,  mijiht  bo  applied  to  restore  her  to  her  £a]^ 
lost  senses.    Our  imagination  is  highest  when  our  stomach 
is  not  overloaded ;  in  spring  than  in  wmlcr ;  m  solitude 
than  amidst  company ;  and  in  an  obscured  light  than  in 
the  blaze  and  heal  of  the  noon.    In  all  these  cases  the 
body  is  evidently  acted  on,  and  re-acts  on  the  mind«  Some- 
times our  dreams  present  ua  witli  images  of  our  rrslless* 
ness,  till  we  recollect  that  the  seat  of  our  brain  may  prrba|a 
lie  in  our  stomach,  rather  than  on  the  pineal  gland  of  De»> 
cartes ;  and  that  the  most  artificial  logic  to  imke  us  some- 
what reasonable,  may  be  swallowed  with  *  the  Mtie  iitil.* 
Our  domestic  happiness  often  depends  on  the  stale  or  ear 
biliary  and  digestive  organs,  and  the  Utile  distnrbaaeea  oJT 
conjugal  life  may  be  more  efficaciously  cured  by  the  pb^ 
aician  than  by  tne  moralist ;  for  a  sermon  nisvpplied  wiil 
never  act  so  directly  as  a  sharp  medicine.    Tne  learned 
Gaubius,  an  eminent  professor  of  medicine  al  Leyden,  wbo 
called  himself  *  professor  of  the  passions,'  gives  the  ame 
of  a  lady  <^  loo  inflammable  a  oonstitutton,  whom  her 
husband,  unknown  to  herself,  had  gradually  reduced  to  a 
model  of  decorum  by  phlebotomy.    Her  oomplcxioa,  in* 
deed,  lost  the  roses,  which  some,  perhaps,  had  too  waalim- 
1y  admired  for  the  repose  of  her  conjugal  physician. 

The  art  of  curing  moral  disorders  by  coporeal  meaas 
has  not  vet  been  brought  into  general  practice,  although  it 
is  probable  that  some  quiet  mces  of  medicine  have  made 
use  of  it  on  some  occasions.  The  Le^to  proleseor  sire 
have  just  alluded  to,  delivered  at  the  umversity  adisoonrse 
( on  the  management  and  cure  of  the  disorders  df  the 
mind  by  application  to  the  body.'  Descartes  coojecturrd, 
that  as  the  mind  seems  eo  dependent  on  the  disposiDon  of 
the  bodily  organs,  if  any  means  can  be  Ibtmo  to  render 
men  wiser  and  more  iajtcnioua  than  they  have  beea  hither- 
to^ such  a  method  mi^t  be  sought  from  the  amietaBce 
o\  mediant.  The  sdence  of  morals  and  of  medicine 
will  therefore  be  found  Io  have  a  more  intimaleconDeotiaB 
than  has  been  suspected.  Plato  Ihought  thai  a  man  moat 
have  natural  dispositions  towards  virtne  to  become  virlis- 
ous ;  that  it  cannot  be  educated— you  cannot  make  a  bad 
man  a  good  man ;  which  be  ascribes  to  tbe  evil  ditpositi 
of  the  6ody ,  as  well  as  f  o  a  bad  eduearimi. 
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"Diere  aro  uoquettkmably,  coostitottooal  moml  disor* 
dera ;  some  cood  tempered  but  paMionate  persons  have 
acknowledged,  that  ihev  cannot  avoid  thoie  temporary 
fits  to  which  they  are  liable,  and  which,  they  say,  they  al- 
ways suffered  *from  a  child.'  If  they  arise  froiu  too 
groat  a  fulness  of  blood,  is  it  not  cruel  to  upbraid  rather 
than  to  cure  them,  which  might  easily  be  done  by  taking 
away  their  redundant  humours,  and  thus  quietins  the 
most  passbnate  man  ative  ?  A  moral  patient,  who  ulows 
his  brain  to  be  disordered  by  the  fumes  of  liquor,  instead 
of  being  suffered  to  be  a  ridiculous  being,  might  have 
opiates  prescribed ;  for  in  laying  him  asleep  as  soon  as 
possible,  you  remove  the  cause  oi  his  sudden  madness. 
There  are  crimes  for  which  men  are  hanged,  but  of  which 
they  might  easily  have  been  cured  by  physical  meani. 
Persons  out  of  their  senses  with  loTe,  oy  tlurowing  them- 
selves into  a  river,  and  being  dragged  out  nearly  lifeless, 
have  recovered  their  senses,  and  lost  their  bewildering 
passion.  Submersion  was  discovered  to  be  a  cure  for  some 
mental  disorders,  by  altering  the  state  of  the  body,  as  Van 
HeloMNit  notices/  *  was  Ittppily  practised  in  England.' 
With  the  circumstance  this  sages  of  chemistry  alludes  to 
I  am  unacquainted ;  but  this  extraordinary  practice  was 
certainly  known  to  the  Italians ;  for  in  one  of  the  tales  of 
Pofgio  we  find  a  road  doctor  of  Milan,  who  was  celebrat. 
ad  for  curing  lunatics  and  demoniacs  in  a  certain  time.  His 
practice  consisted  in  placing  them  in  a  great  high  walled 
court  yard,  in  tite  miaat  (rf*  which  there  was  a  deep  well 
full  01  water,  cold  as  ice.  When  a  demoniac  was  broufjbt 
to  this  phjrsician,  he  had  the  patient  bound  to  a  pillar  in 
thn  weU,  till  the  water  ascended  to  the  kneen,  or  higher, 
and  even  to  the  neck,  as  he  deemed  their  malady  required. 
In  Iheir  bodily  pain  they  appear  to  have  forgot  their  me- 
lancholy ;  thus  by  the  terrors  of  the  repetition  of  cold 
water,  a  man  appears  to  have  been  frightened  into  his 
senses !  A  physician  has  informed  me  of  a  remarkable 
case  ;  a  lady  with  a  disordered  mind,  resolved  on  death, 
and  swallowed  much  more  than  half  a  pint  of  laudanum ; 
she  closed  her  curtains  in  the  evening,  took  a  farewell  of 
her  attendants,  and  flattered  herself  she  should  never 
awaken  from  her  sleep.  In  tlie  monung,  however,  not- 
withstanding this  incredible  dose,  she  awoke  in  tlie  agonies 
of  death.  By  the  usual  means  she  was  enabled  to  get 
rid  of  the  poison  she  had  so  largely  taken,  and  not  only 
feoovered  her  life,  but  what  is  more  extraordinary,  her 
perfect  senses!  The  physician  conjectures  that  it  was 
the  influence  of  her  disordlered  mind  over  her  lMM|y  which 
prevented  this  vast  quantity  of  htudanum  from  its  usual 
action  bv  terminating  in  death. 

Moralvicesor  infirmities,  which  originate  in  the  state 
of  the  body,  may  be  cured  by  topical  applications.    Pre- 
cepts and  tithics  in  such  cases,  if  they  seen  to  produce  a 
nMNnentary  cure,  have  only  mowed  the  weeds,  whose 
roou  lie  in  the  soil.    It  is  only  by  changing  the  soil  itself 
that  we  can  eradicate  these  evils.    The  senses  are  five 
porches  for  the  physician  to  enter  into  the  mind,  to  keep 
It  in  repair.    Oj  altering  the  state  of  the  body,  we  are 
changing  that  of  the  miiM,  whenever  the  defects  of  the 
mind  depend  or  those  of  the  organixation.    The  mind,  or 
seal,  however  distinct  its  being  from  the  body,  is  disturbed 
or  excited,  independent  of  its  volition,  by  the  mechanical 
impulses  of  the  oody.    A  man  becomes  stupified  when 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  impeded  in  the  wscera  ,*  be 
■ds  mors  from  instinct  than  reflection ;  the  nervous  fibres 
vs  too  rriazed  or  too  tense,  and  he  finds  a  difficulty  in 
movinc  them ;  if  you  heighten  his  sensations,  you  awaken 
new  MMas  in  this  stupkl  Ming ;  and  as  we  cure  the  stupid 
by  increasing  hts  sensibility,  we  may  believe  that  a  mora 
tivadoiis  nncy  mav  be  promised  to  those  who  possess 
one,  when  the  nund  and  the  body  play  together  in  one 
harmonioos  aoeord.    Prescribe  the  bath,  frictions,  and  fo- 
mentations, and  though  it  seems  a  round  about  way,  yon 
get  at  the  brains  by  his  feet.    A  literary  man,  fix>m  long 
sedentanr  habits,  could  not  ovoreome  nis  fits  of  melan- 
choly, till  his  physician  doubled  his  daily  quantity  of  wine : 
and  the  learned  Ilenrr  Stephens,  after  a  severe  ague,  had 
such  a  disgust  of  books,  tne  most  beloved  objects  of  his 
whole  lile,  that  the  very  thought  of  them  excited  terror 
for  a  considerable  time.    It  is  evident  that  the  state  of 
the  body  often  indicates  that  of  the  mind.    Insanity  itself 
often  results  from  some  dborder  in  the  human  machine. 
*  What  is  this  mind,  of  which  men  appear  so  vain  V  ex- 
daims  Flechier.    *  If  considered  according  to  its  nature, 
It  is  a  fire  which  sickness  and  an  accident  most  sensibly 
puts  oot ;  it  IS  a  delicate  temperament,  which  soon  gnms 


disordered ;  a  happy  conformation  of  organs,  which  wear 
out ;  a  combination  and  a  certain  motion  of  the  spirits 
which  exhaust  themselves ;  it  is  the  mo«t  lively  and  tho 
most  subtile  part  of  the  soul,  which  seums  to  grow  oM 
with  the  body.' 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  some  have  attributed  such  vii^ 
tues  to  their  system  of  dtef ,  if  it  has  been  found  productive 
of  certain  efffcls  on  the  human  body.  Comaro  perhaps 
imagined  more  than  be  experienced  ;  but  Apollonius  Ty- 
aneus,  when  he  had  the  credit  of  hoUing  an  intercourse 
with  the  devil,  by  his  presumed  gift  of  prophecy,  defendsd 
himself  from  tho  accusation  of  attributing  his  clear  and 
prescient  views  of  ihinfts  to  the  light  alimenU  he  lived  on, 
never  indulging  in  a  variety  of  foM.  *  This  mode  of  lifs 
has  produced  such  a  perspicuity  in  my  ideas,  that  I  see  as 
in  a  glass  things  past  and  future.'  We  may,  therefore, 
aeree  with  Bayes,  that  *  for  a  sonnet  to  Amanda,  and  the 
Uke,  stewed  prunes  only'  might  be  sufficient ;  but  for  *  a 
grand  design,'  nothing  loss  than  a  more  fimal  aiid  formida* 
ble  dose. 

Camus,  a  French  physician,  who  combined  literature 
with  science,  the  author  of  *  Abdekcr,  or  the  Art  of  Con* 
metics  which  he  discovered  in  exercise  and  temperance, 
produced  another  fanciful  work,  wriUcn  in  1763,  'La  Medo- 
cine  de  I'Esprit.'  Hisconjectural  cases  are  at  least  as  nume- 
rous as  his  more  positive  facts ;  for  he  is  not  wanting  in  ima- 
gination. He  assures  us,  that  having  reflected  on  the  physi- 
cal causes,  which,  by  diflfereatiy  modifying  the  body,  varied 
also,  the  dispositions  of  the  mind,  he  was  convinced  that  by 
employing  these  different  causes,  or  by  imitating  their  pow* 
ers  by  art,  we  might  by  means  purely  mechanical  affect 
the  human  mind,  and  correct  the  infirmities  of  the  under^ 
standing  and  the  will.  He  considered  this  principle  only 
as  the  aurora  of  a  brighter  day.  The  great  difficulty  tu 
overcome  was  to  find  out  a  metnod  to  root  out  the  defects, 
or  the  diseases  of  the  soul,  in  tne  same  manner  as  phy^ 
sicians  cure  a  fluxion  from  the  lungs,  a  dysentery,  a  dropsy 
and  all  other  infirmities,  which  seem  only  to  attack  the 
body.  This  indeed,  he  sajrs,  is  enlarging  the  domain  ol 
medicine,  by  showing  how  the  functions  of  the  intellect  and 
the  springs  of  volition  are  mechanical.  The  movements 
and  passions  of  the  soul,  fbrmeriy  restricted  to  abstract 
reasonings,  are  by  this  system  reduced  to  simple  ideas. 
Insisting  that  material  causes  force  the  soul  and  body  to 
act  together,  the  defects  of  the  intellectual  operations  d^ 
pend  on  those  of  the  orsanization,  which  may  be  altered 
or  destroyed  by  physical  causes ;  and  he  properiy  adds, 
that  we  are  to  consider  that  the  soul  is  material,  while  ex- 
uting  in  matter,  because  it  is  operated  on  by  matter.  Such 
is  the  theory  of  <  La  Medecine  de  I'Esprii,'^  which,  though 
physicians  will  never  quote,  may  peniaps  contain  some 
tacts  worth  their  attention. 

Camus's  two  little  volumes  seem  to  have  been  preceded 
by  a  medical  discourse  delivered  in  the  academy  of  Dijan 
in  1748,  where  the  moralist  compares  the  iiiArmities  and 
vices  of  the  mind  to  parallel  diseases  of  the  body.  We  may 
safely  consider  some  infirmities  and  passions  of  the  mind 
as  diseases,  and  could  they  be  treated  as  we  do  the  bodi- 
ly ones,  to  which  they  bear  an  affinity,  this  woukd  be  the 
great  triumph  of*  morals  and  medicine.'  The  passion  of 
avarice  resembles  the  thirst  of  dropsical  patients ;  that  of 
envy  is  a  slow-wasting  fever;  love  is  often  firenxy,  and 
capricious  and  sudden  restlessness,  epileptic  fits.  Tbers 
are  moral  disorders  which  at  times  spread  like  epidemi* 
cal  maladies  through  towns  and  countries,  and  even  nations. 
There  are  hereditary  vices  and  infirmities  transmitted  ftom 
tho  parent's  mind  as  there  are  unquestionably  such  disea* 
ses  of  the  body :  the  son  of  a  father  of  a  hot  and  irritaUs 
temperament  inherits  the  same  quickness  and  warmth  ;  a 
daughter  is  often  a  counterpart  of  her  mother.  Moral^, 
could  it  be  treated  medicinaJly,  would  require  its  preser^H 
tions,  as  all  diseases  have  their  specific  remedies ;  the  great 
secret  is  peihaps  discovered  by  Camus— that  of  apemUng 
on  the  mmd  by  smohs  of  the  ho^. 

A  recent  writer  seems  to  have  been  struck  by  these  cu- 
rious analogies.  Mr.  Haslam,  in  his  work  on  *Soinid 
Mind,'  save,  p.  90,  <  There  seems  to  be  a  considermble 
similarity  between  the  morbid  state  of  the  instruments  of 
voluntary  motion  (that  is  the  body,)  and  certain  affections 
of  the  mental  powers,  that  is,  the  mind,  Thva,  panJytit 
has  its  counterpart  in  the  d^eett  iff  reeoflectfton,  where  the 
utmost  endeavour  to  remember  is  ineffectually  exerted. 
Tnmor  may  be  compared  with  ineapabiliiy  ^.fiaring  dhs 
ottentiefi,  and  this  iiuaohKHlary  ttaU  ^f  mvsolst  ordinarilv 
subjected  to  the  will,  also  finds  a  parallel  where  <b%  niaa 
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kwes  lis  influence  in  the  train  of  thoughr,  and  becamee  | 
wilneci  to  spontaneous  intrusiona ;   as  may  be  exempU- 
fieo  m  reverittf  drtamingf  and  some  species  of  madness.' 

Tbos  one  philoeopber  ciiscoTera  toe  analogies  of  tbe 
mind  with  the  body,  and  another  of  the  body  with  the  mind. 
Can  we  now  hesitate  to  believe  that  aach  analogies  exist — 
and  advancing  one  step  farther,  trace  in  this  reciprocal  in- 
fluence that  a  part  of  the  soul  is  the  body,  as  tbe  body 
becomes  a  part  of  the  soul  ?    The  most  important  truth 
remains  undivulged,  and  ever  will  in  this  mental  pharma- 
cj ;  but  none  is  more  clear  than  that  which  led  to  the  view 
of  this  subject,  that  in  this  mutual  intercourse  of  body  and 
mind  the  superior  is  often  governed  by  the  inferior ;  others 
think  the  mind  is  more  wilfully  outrageous  than  the  body. 
Hotarch,  in  his  essays,  has  a  famihar  illustration,  which 
he  borrows  from  some  philosopher  more  ancient  than  him- 
self: *  Should  the  Body  sue  the  Mind  before  a  court  of 
)u<hcature  for  dunages,  it  would  be  found  that  the  Mind 
would  prore  to  have  beoi  a  rtiinous  tenant  to  its  hndlord.' 
The  sage  of  Cheronsa  did  not  fcM^esee  the  hint  of  Des- 
cartes and  the  discovery  of  Camus,  that  by  medicine  we 
nay  alleviate  or  remove  the  diseases  of  the  mind ;  a  prac- 
tice which  indeed  has  not  yet  been  pursued  by  physicians, 
though  the  moralists  have  been  (/ten  struck  by  the  dose 
analogies  of  the  Mind  with  the  Body !    A  work  by  the 
learned  Dom  Pemetty,  La  comnmnanee  dt  Vktommt  merol 
Bor  edU  de  Fkomme  p^mque,  we  are  told  is  more  fortunate 
m  its  title  than  its  execution ;  probid>ly  it  is  one  of  the 
many  attempts  to  develc^  this  imperfect  and  obscured  truth, 
which  hereafter  may  become  more  obvious  and  be  univer- 
sally comprehended. 

FSALM-SIlTGnrO. 

The  history  of  Psalm  singing  is  a  portion  of  the  history 
of  the  refonnation ;  of  that  great  religious  revolution  which 
separated  for  ever,  into  two  unequal  divisions,  the  great 
establishment  of  Christianity.  It  has  not,  perhaps,  been 
remarked,  that  Psalm  sinking,  or  metrical  Psalms,  dege- 
nerated into  those  sc^ndJous  compositions  which,  under 
the  abused  title  of  ^mns,  are  now  used  by  some  sects.* 
These  are  evidently  the  last  disorders  of  that  system  of 
Psalm  singing  whidh  made  some  religious  persons  early 
oppose  its  practice.  Even  Stemhold  and  Hopkins,  our 
first  Psdm  endiiors,  says  honest  Fuller,  *  found  their  work 
i^erwards  met  with  some  fi^wns  in  the  iaces  of  great 
dargymen.'  To  this  day  these  opinions  are  not  adjusted. 
Arcnoishop  Seeker  observes,  *  tbat  though  the  first  chris- 
tians (from  this  passage  in  James  ▼.  13,  "  Is  any  merry? 
let  him  sing  Pnfms !")  made  singing  a  constant  part  of 
their  worship,  and  the  whole  omgregation  joined  in  it ;  yet 
afterwards  tne  singers  by  profession,  who  had  been  |»ni- 
tfenify  appointed  to  lead  ma  direct  them,  bv  degrees  uawrped 
the  whole  performance.  But  at  the  Rerormation  the  pe9- 
ple  were  reeiortd  fo  their  aiohts  ?  This  revolutionary 
style  is  singular :  one  might  infer  by  the  expression  of  the 
people  being  restored  to  their  righu^  that  a  mixed  assembly 
roaring  out  confused  tunes,  nasal,  guttural,  and  sibilant, 
was  a  more  orderiy  government  or  Psalmody  than  when 
the  executive  power  was  consigned  to  the  voices  of  those 
whom  the  archbishop  had  justly  described  as  having  been 
tint  pmdenlly  appointed  to  lead  and  direct  them  i  and  who, 
by  Uieir  subsequent  proceedings,  evidently  discovered,  what 
Sey  might  have  safely  conjectured,  that  such  an  universal 
■imrage,  where  every  man  was  to  have  a  voice,  must  n^ 
cessanly  end  in  clatter  and  chaos  !t 

Thomas  Warton,  however,  regards  tbe  metrical  Psafana 
of  Stemhold  as  a  puritanic  invention,  and  asserts,  that 
notwithstanding  it  is  sakl  in  then-  title  page  that,  they  are 
<  set  forth  and  ailowed  to  be  smig  m  all  cnurcbes,'  they  were 
BOTor  admitted  by  lawful  authority.  They  were  first  intro- 
duced by  the  Puritans,  and  afterwards  continued  by  cod- 
niyance.  As  a  true  poetical  antiquary,  Thomas  Warton 
condemns  any  modemieatian  of  the  venerable  text  of  the 
dd  Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  which,  by  changing  obsolete 
lor  familiar  words,  destroys  the  texture  of  the  original 

♦  h  wooM  be  polluting  iheee  paces  with  ribaldry,  obscenity, 
and  blasphemy,  were  I  to  give  apecimens  of  some  bymnii  of  the 
IfMrarians  aixl  the  Methodists,  and  some  of  the  still  lower 
sects. 

f  Mr  Hamper,  of  Birmin?hnm,  has  oblietnglj  supplied  me 
with  arare  tract,  eniitlrd  '  Smsjinj^of  Psalmed,  vindicated  from 
tbe  charge  ofNoveUy,'  In  answer  lo  DrRu<!«ell,  Mr.  Marlow, 
fee,  1698^  h  furnishes  numerous  authorities  to  show  that  it  was 
pracxised  by  the  primitive  Christiana  on  almost  every  occasion, 
•hall  shortly  quote  a  remarkable  pauage. 


style ;  and  muy  stanxas,  abeady  too  naked  and 
like  a  plain  oU  uothic  edifice  stripped  of  its  few  nga 
of  antiquity , have  kwt  that  little  and  almost  only  strength  i 

support  which  they  derived  fi^m  andent  phrases.    *  B 

alterations,  even  if  executed  with  prudence  and  jodgmffnt, 
only  corrupt  what  they  endeavour  to  explain ;  and  exhibit, 
a  mollv  performance,  belonging  to  no  character  of  wriuac, 
and  wnich  contain  more  improprieties  than  those  whidi 
it  professes  to  remove.  This  forcible  ctitidam  is  worthy 
of  our  poetical  antiquary ;  the  same  feehng  was  expcfv 
enced  oy  Pasouier,  when  Marot,  in  iiis  Kefnnimimia  of 
the  Roman  de  IvRose,  left  some  of  the  obsolete  phrases, 
while  he  got  rid  of  others ;  ecffe  bigarrwre  de  langmgt  tmemm 
et  aMdeme,maM  with  him  writing  no  language  at  all.  Tfao 
same  drcumstance  occurred  abroad  wmi  tticy  resolved  lo 
retouch  and  modernise  the  old  French  metiical  versioo  of 
the  Psalms,  which  we  are  about  to  notice.  It  produced  tho 
same  controversy  and  the  same  dwalisfactioo.  The  cbordk 
of  Geneva  adopted  an  twprtwerf  ver8ioa,but  the  charm  of  tba 
okl  one  was  wanting. 

To  trace  the  history  of  modem  melrical  Psalmody,  wo 
must  have  recourse  to  Bayle,  who,  as  a  mere  literary  fai^ 
torian,  has  accidentaUy  preserved  it.  Tbe  inventor  w«a 
a  celebrated  French  poet ;  and  the  inyeation,  thoo^  per- 
haps in  its  very  origin  indining  towards  the  abuse  to  vmkh 
it  was  afterwards  carried,  was  unexpectedly  adopted  by 
the  austere  Calvin,  and  introduced  into  the  Geneva  discft- 
pline.  It  is  indeed  strange,  thai  while  he  was  stripping 
religion  not  merely  of  its  pageantry,  but  even  of  its  deomt 
ceremonies,  that  this  levelling  refonner  should  have  intro- 
duced this  taste  for  tinging  I^alms  in  opposition  liimiifinx 
Psalms.  *  On  a  parallel  prindple,*  says  Thomas  Waitoa, 
*  and  if  any  artibcial  aus  to  oevotioo  were  to  be  aikywcd« 
he  might  at  least  have  retained  tbe  use  of  pictares  m  the 
church.'  But  it  was  decreed  that  statues  shouU  be  mmi- 
iated  of*  their  fair  proportioos,*and  painted  glass  be  dasfaod 
into  pieces  while  toe  congregatioa  were  to  sing  [  Calvin 
sought  for  proselvtes  anxmg  *  the  rabble  of  a  lymiblic,  wbo 
can  have  no  relish  for  tbe  more  elegant  ext^nals.*  Bat  to 
have  made  men  sing  in  concert,  in  the  streets,  or  at  ihair 
work,  and  merry  or  sad,  on  all  occatioos  to  ci^e  tbe  e«r 
with  rhymes  and  touch  the  heart  with  emotion,  wi 
traring  no  defident  knowledge  of  human  nature. 

It  seems,  however  that  this  project  was  adofiCed 
deotallyr  aod  was  certainly  promoced  by  the  fine  nataral 
genius  of  Clement  Marot,  tne  favoured  bard  of  Francs 
the  First,  that  *  Prince  of  Pooto,  and  that  Poet  of  Pt^Kcs,* 
as  be  was  qiwmtly  but  expressively  dignified  by  his 
temporaries.  Marot  is  still  an  inimita&e  and  trae 
for  he  has  written  in  a  manner  of  his  own  with  socfa 
ed  felidty,  that  he  has  left  his  name  to  a  style  of  poetty 
called  MarOoque.  The  original  La  Fontaine  is  his  mum- 
tor.  Marot  clelighted  in  the  very  forms  of  poetry,  as  well 
as  its  subjects  and  its  manner.  His  life,  indeed,  took 
shapes,  and  indulged  in  more  poetical  licenses,  than 
his  poetry :  licentioas  in  morah ;  often  in  prison,  or  nt 
court,  or  m  the  army,  or  a  fiigitive,  he  has  left  in  hia  n^ 
merous  little  poems  many  a  curious  record  of  his  variogat- 
ed  existence.  He  was  indeed  very  fiu  from  beii^  deinoat, 
when  his  friend  the  learned  VafalMe,  the  Hebrew  jmrfina 
or,  probably  to  redaim  a  perpetual  sinner  from  pfo&nn 
rhymes,  as  Marot  was  suspected  of  heresy,  confession  airf 
meagre  days  being  hia  abhorence !  suggested  the  new  pro- 
ject of  translating  the  Psalms  into  Jmnek  nerse,  and  nn 
doubt  assisted  the  bard ;  for  they  are  said  to,  *  tradoils  cm 
rilhme  Fran^^  selon  la  verity  Hebraique.'  The  famiw 
Theodore  Bern  was  also  his  friend  and  prompter,  and 
afterwards  his  continuator.  Marot  pubhriied  fil^.t«o 
Psalms,  written  in  a  yarietv  of  measures,  with  the  aaaan 
stylo  be  had  done  bis  ballami  and  rondeanx.  He  '**'*tiit- 
ed  to  the  king  of  France,  comparing  him  with  the  royal 
Hebrew,  and  with  a  French  compliment ! 

DIeu  le  donne  aux  peoples  Rebrakjues 
Dieu  te  devoit,  ce  pense^Je,  sux  Oalliq 

Heinsinuatea  that  in  his  version  ho  had 


j£^ 


lea  divins  esprhs 


Qui  ont  sous  toy  Hebrteu  laogage  apris. 
Nous  soDt  jett^s  les  Paeaumes  en  lumiers 
Clairs,  ec  au  sens  de  la  forme  premiere.' 

This  roysl  dedication  is  more  solemn  than  usual;  yet 
Marot,  who  was  never  grave  but  in  prison,  soon  recovcio<l 
from  this  dedication  to  the  king  for  on  turning  the  leaf  y>« 
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find  mnolher,  *  Aux  Dames  d«  Franco !'  Warton  »uy»  of 
Marot,  that  '  He  aeems  aDzious  to  deprecate  the  raillery 
which  the  new  tone  of  hu  versification  was  likely  to  incur, 
and  is  embarrassed  to  find  an  apology  for  tummg  saint. 
His  enU»arraasments  however,  terminate  in  a  highly  poeti- 
cal fancy.  When  will  the  golden  age  be  restored,  ex. 
claims  tnis  lady's  Psalmists, 

*  Qaaod  n'aurons  plus  de  conrs  ne  Ueii 
Les  chansons  de  ce  petit  DIeu 
A  qui  les  peintres  font  des  aisles  ? 
O  vous  dames  et  demoiselles 

goe  Dieu  fait  pour  escre  son  temple 
I  bites,  sous  mauvais  example 
Retendr  et  chambres  et  sales, 
De  chansons  mondalnes  ou  sales,*  Ice. 

Knowing,  continues  the  poet,  thit  songs  that  are  silent 
about  lore  can  never  please  you,  here  are  some  composed 
Ihr  love  itself;  all  here  is  love,  but  more  than  mortal !  Sing 
tnese  at  all  times. 

El  lesconvertiretmuer 
Faisam  vos  levres  remuer, 
Et  vos  doigts  8ur  les  espinettes 
Pour  dire  saintee  chansoneites. 

Marot  then  breaks  forth  with  that  enthusiasm,  which  per 
haps  at  first  conveyed  to  the  sullen  fancy  of  the  austero 
CaJvin  the  project  he  so  successfully  adopted,  and,  whose 
influence  we  are  still  witnessing. 

O  bien  heureux  qui  voir  pourra 
Fleurir  le  temps,  que  i'on  orra 
Le  labourear  a  sa  chamie 
Le  charretier  parmy  la  rue, 
Et  I'anisan-en  sa  boutique 
Aveeques  un  Pscauiiie  ou  cantique, 
En  son  labour  se  soulager ; 
Heureux  qui  onra  le  bcrger 
Et  la  bergere  en  bois  eatans 
Faire  que  rochers  et  esungs 
Apres  eux  chanient  la  hauteur 
Du  saint  nom  de  leurs  Createur 

Commencez,  dames,  commences 
Le  siecle  dori^  !  avaocez  ! 
En  chancant  d'un  cueur  debonnaire. 
Dedans  ce  saint  cancioonaire. 


And 


Thrice  happy  they,  who  may 
nd  listen,  in  that  age  of  gold  ! 


behold. 


As  by  the  pluush  the  labourer  itrays. 

And  carman  mid  the  public  ways, 

And  tradesmen  in  his  shop  shall  swell 

Their  voice  in  Psalm  or  Canticle, 

Singing  to  solace  toil ;  again, 

From  woods  shall  come  a  sweeter  strain  I 

Shepherd  and  shepherdess  shall  vie 

In  many  a  tender  Psalmody  ; 

And  the  Creator's  name  prolong 

As  rock  ami  stream  return  their  song ! 

Begin  then,  ladies  fsir !  begin 
The  age  renewed  thai  knows  no  sin ! 
And  vMth  light  heart,  thai  wants  no  wing, 
Sing !  from  tills  holy  song-book,  sing  '.* 

This  *  holy  song-book*  for  the  harpsichord  or  the  voice 
was  ft  gay  novelty,  and  no  book  was  ever  more  eagerly 
received  by  all  classes  than  Maroi's  *  Psalms.'  In  the 
fervour  of  tnat  day,  they  sold  faster  than  the  printers  could 
take  them  off  their  presses ;  but  as  they  were  imderstood 
CO  be  aomga,  and  vet  were  not  accompanied  by  music,  every 
one  set  them  to  favourite  tunes,  commonly  those  of  popular 
twllads.  Each  of  the  royal  family,  and  every  nobleman, 
chose  a  psalm  or  a  song,  which  expressed  his  own  personal 
Aselings,  adapted  to  his  own  tune.  The  Dauphm,  af>er- 
wraids  Henry  II,  a  great  hunter,  when  he  went  to  the  chase 
was  sineing  Aitm  qu*on  vit  U  cerf  bruyre.  <  Like  as  the 
barl  desirrth  the  water-brooks.*  There  is  a  curious  por- 
trftit  of  the  mistress  of  Henry,  the  famous  Diane  de 
Poictiers,  recently  published,  on  which  is  inscribed  Jhis 
versf  of  the  Ptahn,  On  a  portrait  which  exhibits  Diane  in 
an  attitiide  rather  unsuitable  to  so  solemn  an  application, 
no  reason  could  be  found  to  account  for  this  discordance : 
perhaps  the  painter,  or  the  lady  herself,  chose  to  adopt  the 
niToarite  Psalm  of  her  royal  lover,  proudly  to  designate 

*  In  the  curious  tract  already  referred  to,  the  following  quo. 
tatfcm  IS  remarkable ;  the  scene  the  fancy  of  Marot  pictured  to 
Mm  bad  anciently  occurred.  St  Jerome  in  his  seventeenth 
Epistle  to  Marcelius  thus  describes  it:  <  In  christian  villages 
Uule  else  is  to  be  beard  but  Psalms ;  for  which  way  soever  you 
torn  yourself,  either  you  have  the  Ploutrhman  at  his  plough 
flinging  Hallelujahs,  the  weary  Brewer  refreshing  himself  with 
a  paalrn.  or  the  Vme-dresser  chanting  fortb  somewhst  of  Da> 
fd's.' 


the  object  of  her  love,  besides  its  double  allusion  to  har 
name.  Diane,  however,  in  the  first  stage  of  their  mutti^ 
attachment,  took  Dufand  de  ma  pena^,  or  *  From  th« 
depth  of  my  heart.*    The  Q.ueen*s  fiivourite  was, 

jVe  vueilleB  pat,  o  rire, 
Me  reprendre  tn  ton  ire 

that  is,  *  Rebuke  me  not  in  thy  indignation,*  which  aba 
sung  to  a  fashionable  jig.  Antony,  king  of  Navarre,  suiig 
Rmtnge  may  preni  la  qutreUe,  or,  <  Stand  up,  O  Lord,  to 
revenge  my  quarrel,*  to  the  air  of  a  dance  of  Poitou.*— > 
We  mav  conceive  the  ardour  with  which  this  novel^  was 
receivea,  for  Francis  sent  to  Charles  the  Fifth  Marot's 
collection,  who  both  by  promises  and  presents  encouraged 
the  French  bard  to  proceed  with  his  version,  and  entreat- 
ing Marot  to  send  him  as  soon  as  possible  Coti/Uemini 
Domino  quoniam  bonua,  because  it  was  his  favourite 
Paalm.  And  the  Spanish  as  well  as  French  composers 
hastened  to  set  the  Psalms  of  Mftrot  to  music.  The 
fashion  lasted,  for  Henry  the  Second  set  one  to  an  air  of 
his  own  composing.  Catharine  do.  Medicis  had  her 
Psalm,  and  it  aeems  that  every  one  at  court  adopted  some 
particular  Psalm  for  themselves^  which  they  often  played 
on  lutes  and  guitars,  &c.  Singing  Psalms  in  verse  was 
then  one  of  the  chief  ingredients  in  the  happiness  of  social 
life. 

The  universal  reception  of  Marot's  Psalms  induced 
Theodore  Beza  to  conclude  the  collection,  and  ten  thou- 
sand copies  were  immediately  dispersed.  But  these  had 
the  advantage  of  being  set  to  music,  for  we  are  told,  they 
were  *  admirably  fitted  to  the  viohn  and  other  musical  in- 
struments.* And  who  was  the  man  who  had  thus  adroitly 
taken  hold  of  the  public  feelinc  to  give  it  this  strong  di- 
rection? It  was  the  solitary  Thaumaturgus,  the  ascetic 
Calvin,  who,  from  the  depth  of  his  closet  at  Geneva,  had 
engaged  the  finest  musical  composers,  who  were  no  doubt 
warmed  by  the  zeal  of  propagating  his  faith,  to  form  these 
simple  and  beautiful  airs  to  assist  the  Psalm  singers.  At 
first  this  was  not  discovered,  and  Catholics  as  well  as  Hu- 
genots,  were  solacing  themselves  on  all  occasions  with  this 
new  music.  But  when  Calvin  appointed  these  Psalms, 
as  set  to  music,  to  be  sung  at  his  meetings,  and  Marot's 
formed  an  appendix  to  the  Catechism  of  Geneva,  this  put 
an  end  to  all  Psalm  singing  for  the  poor  Catholics!  Ma- 
rot himself  was  forced  to  fly  to  Geneva  firom  the  fulmina^ 
tions  of  the  Sorhonne,  and  Psalm  singing  became  an  open 
dedarationofwhatthe  French  called  *  Ltitheranism,*  when 
it  became  with  the  reformed  a  regular  part  of  tlieir  religious 
discipline.  The  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  succeeded  in  peiw 
suading  the  lovely  patroness  of  the  *  holy  song  book,'  Di- 
ana de  Poictiers,  who  at  first  was  a  Psalm  singer  and  an 
heretical  reader  of  the  Bible,  to  discountenance  this  new 
fashion.  He  began  by  finding  fault  with  the  Psalms  of 
David,  and  revived  the  amatory  elegancies  of  Horace  :  at 
that  moment  even  the  reading  of  tho  Bible  was  symptom- 
atic of  Lutheranism ;  Diana^  who  had  given  way  to  these 
novelties,  would  have  a  French  Bible,  because  tne  queen, 
Catharine  de  Medicis,  had  one,  and  the  Cardinal  finding 
a  bible  on  her  table,  immediately  crossed  himself,  beat  his 
breast,  and  otherwise  so  well  acted  his  part,  that,  *  having 
thrown  the  Bible  down  and  condemned  it,  he  remonstrated 
with  the  fair  penitent,  that  it  was  a  kind  of  reading  not 
adapted  for  her  sex,  contaming  danserous  matters ;  if  she 
was  uneasy  in  her  mind  she  should  hoar  two  masses  in- 
stead of  one,  and  rest  content  with  her  Paternosters  and 
her  Primer,  which  were  not  only  devotional  but  ornamen- 
ted with  a  variety  of  elegant  forms  from  the  most  exquisite 
pencils  of  France.'  Such  is  the  story  drawn  from  a  cu- 
rious letter,  written  by  a  Hugenot,  and  a  former  friend  of 
Catharine  de  Medicis,  and  by  which  we  may  infer  that 
the  reformed  religion  was  making  considerable  progress  in 
the  French  court, — had  the  Card'mal  of  Lorraine  not  in- 
terfered by  persuading  the  mistress,  and  she  the  king,  and 
the  king  his  queen,  at  once  to  give  up  Psalm  singing  and 
reading  the  Bible ! 

*  This  infectious  frenzy  of  Psalm-singing,*  as  Warton 
describes  it,  under  the  Calvinistic  preachers  had  rapidly 

fropagated  itself  through  Germany  as  well  as  France, 
t  was  admirably  calculated  to  kindle  the  flame  of  Fana- 
ticism, and  frequently  served  as  the  trumpet  to  rebellion. 
These  energetic  hymns  of  Geneva  excited  and  supported 

♦  As  Wanon  has  partly  drawn  from  the  ssme  source,  I  have 
adopted  his  own  words  whenever  I  could.  It  Is  not  easy  to 
write  after  Thomas  Warton  whenever  he  Is  pleased  whh  his 
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k  variety  of  popular  iaainieiioiHi  in  tbe  most  flouriahinjg 
cities  01  the  Low  Countries,  sod  what  oor  poetical  anti- 
aoarr  could  never  fbrgiTr,'  *  fomented  the  rary  which  de- 
need  many  of  the  must  heautiful  and  TenenLble  churches 
of  Flanders.' 

At  lenfth  it  reached  oor  island  ai  that  critical  moment 
when  it  ud  first  embraced  the  Reformation  ;  and  here  its 
domestic  history  was  parallel  with  its  fi>reign,  except, 
perhaps,  in  the  splendour  of  its  success,  Slemhold,  an 
enthusiast  for  the  reformation,  was  much  offended,  says 
Warton,  at  the  lasdrious  ballads  which  preTailed  among 
the  courtiers,  and  with  a  laudable  desi^  to  check  these 
indecencies,  he  undertook  io  be  oor  Marot— ^tbout  his 
genius ;  *  thinking  therebTt'  s&yB  our  cynical  literary  his- 
torian, Antony  Wood,  *  tnat  the  courtiers  would  sing  them 
instead  of  their  sonnets  6iif  did  nof,  only  some  lew  ex* 
oepted.*  They  were  practised  by  the  puritans  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth ;  for  Shakespeare  notices  the  puritan  of  ms 
day  *  nnging  Psalms  to  hornpipes,'*  and  more  particularly 
diving  tM  protectorate  of  CromweD,  on  the  same  plan  of 
aoeommodating  them  to  popular  tunes  and  Jin,  which  one 
of  them  said  *  were  too  good  for  the  devil.  Psalms  were 
BOW  song  at  Lonl  Mayors'  dinners  and  city  feasts ;  sol> 
diers  sang  them  on  their  march  and  at  parade ;  a  few 
houses  which  bad  windows  fitmting  the  streeti,  but  had 
their  evening  psalms ;  for  a  story  has  come  down  to  us,  to 
record  that  the  hypocritical  brotherhood  did  not  always 
care  to  sing  unless  they  were  heard ! 


0«  TBX  SIDICVLOUS  TITLES  ASSUMKD  BT  TBC  ITALIAH 

ACADEmXS. 

The  Italians  are  a  &nciful  people,  who  have  oAen  mix- 
ed a  grain  or  two  of  pleasantry  and  even  folly  with  their 
wisdom.  This  fimciful  character  betrays  itself  in  their 
arclut<'ctttre,  in  their  poetry,  in  their  extemporary  comedy, 
and  their  /siprmssaleri ;  but  an  instance  not  vet  accounted 
for  of  this  national  levity,  appears  in  those  denominations 
of  exquisite  absurdity  given  by  themselves  to  their  Acade- 
mies !  I  have  in  vam  inquired  for  any  aasisnable  reason 
why  the  most  ingenious  men,  and  grave  and  illuslrious  per- 
sonages, carding  and  princes,  as  well  as  poets,  scholars, 
and  artists,  in  every  fiterary  city,  should  voluntarily  choose 
to  burlesque  themselves  and  their  senons  occupations,  faj 
afiecting  mysterious  or  hidicrous  UUes,  as  if  it  were  carni- 
val time,  and  they  had  to  support  inasouerade  characlers, 
and  accepting  such  titles  as  we  find  in  tne  cant  style  of  our 
own  vulgar  dubs,  the  Society  of  *  Odd  Fellows,'  and  of 
'Eccentrics!'  A  principle  so  whimsical  but  systematic, 
must  surely  have  originated  in  some  circumstance  not 
hitherto  detected. 

A  Uterary  friend,  recently  in  an  Italian  city,  exhausted  by 
the  scroeto,  entered  a  house  whose  open  door  and  circolar 
seats  appeared  to  offer  to  passengers  a  refi^eshing  mrhetto; 
he  discovered,  however,  that  he  had  got  into  <  the  Acade- 
my of  the  Cameleons,'  where  they  met  to  delight  their 
brothers,  and  an^  *  spinto  ^itnri?  they  could  nail  to  a  reci- 
tatioo.  An  invitation  to  join  tbe  academicians  alarmed 
him,  for  with  some  impatient  prejudices  against  these 
little  creatures,  vocal  with  from  e  Time^  and  usually  with 
odes  and  sonnets  begged  for,  or  purloined  for  the  occasion, 
be  waived  all  further  curiosity  and  courtesy,  and  has  return- 
ed  home  without  aojf  information  how  these  *  Cameleons* 
kioked,  when  changing  their  colours  in  an  *  meeademia. 

Such  Uterary  institutions,  prevalent  in  Italy,  are  the 
^mrious  remains  of  those  numerous  academies  which  91- 
muhaneonsly  started  up  in  that  country  aboot  tbe  sixteenth 
century.  They  assumed  the  most  ridiculous  denomina- 
tions, and  a  great  number  it  registered  by  Buadrio  andTira- 
boschi.  Whatever  was  their  design,  one  cannot  fairly 
reproach  them,  as  Mencken,  in  hts  *  Charlatanaria  Erudi- 
torum,'  seems  to  have  rhoufbt,  for  pompous  quackery; 
neither  can  we  attribute  to  their  modesty  their  choice  of 
senseless  titles,  for  to  have  degraded  their  own  exalted 
pursuits  wa«  but  follv!  Literary  historv  affords  no 
paralie.  10  this  national  absurdity  of  the  reined  Italians. 

*  My  (Hend,  Mr  Douce,  Imairines.  that  this  alludes  to  a 
common  praaice  at  that  time  amoii?  the  Purtt&ns  orbiir)pj>qiiing 
tbe  |>lain  chant  of  the  Papists,  by  adapcingr  vul^r  and  ludicroue 
mtsac  10  psalms  and  pious  rompnuitiona.  Illust.  of  Shakepearc, 
1  9t3ft.  Mr  Douce  does  not  rrcollect  his  authority.  Mj  idea 
differs.  May  we  not  coniecttire  that  the  imcniion  wss  the  same 
which  Induced  Stemhofd  to  rersifjr  the  Psalms,  lo  be  sung  in- 
stead of  lascfrlons  hsilads  ;  an<i  itie  most  popular  tunes  rame 
afterwanh  to  be  adoned.  that  the  singer  mijrhi  pnn\^  hh 
favnorhe  one,  as  we  find  it  oecurred  in  France 


Who  could  have  suspected  that  the  most  emmeni  sdioUra 
and  men  of  genius,  were  associates  of  the  Ozioai,  the  /\m 
tOMtidt  the  /njvnsofi  ?    Why  should  Genoa  boast  of  her 

*  Sleepy,'  Vtlerbo  of  her  *  Obstinates,'  Sienna  of  her  'In- 
upids,'  her  *  Blockheads,'  and  her  *  Tbnnderstmcfc  ;*  and 
Naples  of  her  *  Fmioso ;  while  Macerata  exdts  in  her 

*  Madmen  chained  T  Both  Q,uadrio  and  Tiraboscfai  can- 
not deny  that  these  fantastical  titles  have  occasioned  thesn 
Italian  academies  to  appear  very  ridiculous  to  the  sifirams^ 
fan  ;  but  these  valuable  historians  are  no  nhibaophical 
thinkers.  The^  apologize  for  this  bad  tasle,  by  desmbing 
the  ardour  which  was  kindled  throughout  Italy  at  the  res. 
toration  of  letters  and  the  fine  arts,  so  that  ereir  one,  aB4 
even  every  man  of  genius,  were  eager  to  enroll  tnetr  names 
in  these  academies,  and  prided  themselves  in  bearing  thsir 
emblems,  that  is,  the  distinctive  arms  each  academy  hai 
chosen.    But  why  dkl  thej  mvstify  themselves  ? 

Folly,  once  become  national,  is  a  vigorous  plant,  wlucb 
sheds  abundant  seed.  The  consequence  of  having  adopt, 
ed  ridiculous  titles  for  these  academies,  sn^ested  to  thaa 
many  other  characteristic  fopperies.  At  Florence  every  bro* 
ther  of  the  *Umidt*  assumed  tne  name  of  something  aqnaliev 
or  any  quality  pertaining  to  humidity.  One  was  caHed  *  the 
Froxen,  an'otner  *the  Damp  ;*  one  was  '  the  J%jt^ 
another  '  the  Swan ;'  and  Grazzini,  the  celebrated  novel- 
ist, is  known  better  by  the  cognomen  of  JLo  Aosro,  *  thn 
Roach,'  by  which  he  whimsically  designates  himself  among 
the  'Humids.'  I  find  among  the  Jwwasutf,  cue  amn  of  lenn^ 
ing  taking  the  name  of  Stordito  insensals,  another  Tenebso« 
so  Inaauato.  The  famous  Florentine  acaidemy  of  XaOvscn 
amidst  theirgrave  labours  to  sifl  and  purify  their  langoafe, 
threw  themselves  headlong  into  this  vortex  of  fbUy.  Tbdr 
title,  the  academy  of '  Bran,'  was  a  conceit  to  mdicate  their 
art  of  sifUof ;  but  it  required  an  Italian  prodigality  of  ooneeic 
to  have  inouced  these  grave  scholars  to  exhibit  theanselvca 
in  the  burlesque  scenery  of  a  pantooumical  academy,  fcr 
the'u-  furniture  consists  of  a  mill  and  a  hake-hoott ;  a  pu^ 
pit  for  the  orator  is  a  hopper,  while  the  learned  direcior 
sits  on  a  mill-stone ;  the  other  seals  have  the  fbrnw  of  a 
miller's  dossers,  or  great  panniera,  and  the  backs  conaai  of 
the  long  shovels  used  in  ovens.  The  table  is  a  baket^ 
kneading-trough,  and  the  academician  who  reads  has  half 
his  body  thrust  out  of  a  great  bolting  sack,  with  I 
not  what  else  for  their  inkstands  and  nortfblioa. 
most  celebrated  of  these  academies  is  tnat  *  degh 

at  Rume,  who  are  still  carryinc  on  their  pretensit 

higher.  Whoever  inspires  to  he  aggregated  to  these  Ar- 
cadian shepherds,  receives  a  pastoral  name  and  a  tiile,  bol 
not  the  deeds,  of  a  farm,  picked  out  of  a  map  of  the 
Arcadia  or  its  environs  ;  for  Arcadia  itself  u 
too  small  a  possemon  for  these  partitionera  of 
Their  laws,  modelled  by  the  twelve  tables  of  the  anrirt 
Romans ;  their  language  in  the  venerahfe  majesty  of  tbev 
renowned  ancestors ;  and  this  erudite  democracv  di  ' 
by  ihe  Grecian  Olympiads  which  Crescembini,  tlieir 
custode,  or  guardian,  most  painfully  adjmted  to  the 
era,  were  desisned  that  the  sacred  emdilion  of  antiqmtj 
miolit  for  ever  be  present  among  these  shepherds.^^ivol> 
doni.  in  his  Memoirs,  has  given  an  ■■fwiving  aceoont  «f 
these  honours.  He  says  *  he  was  presented  with  two  db> 
plomas ;  the  one  was  my  charter  of  aggregation  lo  thn 
Arcadi  of  Rome,  under  the  name  of  jPoKssme,  the  other 
gave  me  the  invesiiiure  of  the  PkUgtmi  fields.  I  wnn 
on  this  saluted  by  the  whole  assembly  in  chorus,  nndv  thf 
name  of  Polimeno  PklegtiOf  and  embraced  by  them  as  n 
fellow  shepherd  and  brother.  The  Arcadi^u  am  wtj 
nch.  as  you  may  perceive,  mv  dear  reader :  we  prism  as 
estates  in  Greece;  we  water  them  widi  ow  laboors  for  thn 
sake  of  reaping  laurels,  and  the  Turks  sow  them  with 
frain,  plant  them  with  vines,  and  lai^  at  both  onr 
lilies  and  our  songs.'  When  Footenelle  became  an  Ar^ 
cadian,  they  baptised   him  II  Potior  Ptgrmtm^  that  mu 

*  amiable  Fountain  !'  allusive  to  his  name  and  his  itrtirhl 
ful  stvle  ;  and  magnificently  presented  him  with  the  coikn 
Isle  of  Delos  !  The  late  Joseph  Walker,  an  enthnabat 
for  an  Italian  literature,  dedicated  his  *  Memoir  on  Italinn 
Tragedy'  to  the  Countess  Spencer  :  not  inscribinc  it  wiiH 
his  christian  hut  bis  heathen  name,  and  the  title  of  hisAren* 
dian  estates,  EnbmU  Tirinno  !  Plain  Joseph  Walker, « 
bis  masquerade  dress,  with  his  Arcadian  signH  of  Pan's 
reeds  daneling  in  his  title-pafe,  was  perfbrminf  a  charaew 
ter  to  which  however  weli  adapted,  not  being  understood 
he  rot  stared  at   for   his  affectation!     We  kav    iate*T 

♦  Cretiremhinl.  st  the  c!a««e  of  •  I^  belkzza  dclla 
Poe%ia.*    Roma.  1700. 
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haani  of  lome  UeantioiM  reveUings  of  these  AreadiaiM,  ia 
Rceiving  a  man  oTgenitM  frooi  our  own  ooontnr,  who,  him- 
•elf  oompoeuw  Italian  BinUf  bad  <  conceit'^  enough  to 
become  a  abepnerd  !*    Yet  let  ua  inquire  before  we  criti- 


Even  this  ridicaloue  eoeietj  of  the  Arcadians  became  a 
memorable  literary  institution ;  and  Tiraboschi  has  shown 
how  it  successfully  arrested  the  bad  taste  which  was  then 
prevailing  throughout  Itahr;  recalling  its  muses  to  purer 
sources ;  while  £e  lives  of  many  of  its  shepherds  have  fur^ 
nished  an  interesting  volume  of  literarv  history  under  the 
title  of*  The  illustrious  Arcadians.*  Gr<tscembini,  and  its 
fisuadeni,  had  formed  the  most  elevated  conceptions  of  the 
society  at  its  origin  ;  but  poetical  vaticinators  are  prophets 
only  while  we  read  their  verses  we  must  not  look  for  that 
dry  matter  of  fact— the  event  predicted ! 

D  vostro  seme  etemo 
Occuperii  is  tens,  ed  I  coniini 
D^Arcadia  oltrapossando, 
Df  non  pk  vlatl  gloiiosi  geiml 
L*aareo  feconder^  liio  del  Oange 
£  de*  Cimmerl  IMnfeconde  srene. 

Mr  Mathias  has  recently  with  warmth  defended  the  ongi- 
Bal  Arcadia ;  and  the  assumed  character  of  its  members, 
which  has  been  condemned  as  betraying  their  affectation, 
he  attributes  to  their  modesty.  *  Before  the  critics  of  the 
Arcadia  (the  pattari,  as  they  modestly  styled  them- 
selves) with  Crescembini  for  their  conductor,  and  with  the 
Aiani»  Aibano  for  their  patron,  (Clement  XI,)  all  that 
was  depraved  in  language,  and  in  sentiment,  fled  and  dis. 
appeared.' 

The  strange  taste  for  giving  fantastical  denominations 
to  literary  institutions  grew  into  a  custom  though,  probably 
no  one  knew  how.  Toe  founders  were  always  persons  of 
rank  or  learning,  yet  still  accident  or  caprice  created  the 
■nyitifyinff  title,  and  invented  those  appropriate  emblems, 
which  still  added  to  the  folly.  The  Arcadian  society  de. 
rived  its  title  from  a  spontaneous  conceit.  This  assembly 
first  held  its  meetings,  on  summer  evenings,  in  a  meadow 
on  tbe  banks  of  the  Tiber ;  for  the  fine  climate  of  Italy 
promotes  such  assemblies  in  tbe  open  air.  In  the  recital 
of  an  eclogue,  an  enthusiast,  amidst  all  he  was  bearing 
and  aU  he  was  seeing,  exclaimed  *l  seem  at  this  mo- 
ment to  be  in  the  Arcmdia  of  ancient  Greece,  listening 
fo  tbe  pore  %nd  ample  strains  of  its  shepherds.'  Enthusi* 
1  is  contagious  amidst  sosceptiUe  Italians,  and  this  name, 


what  levity  the  Italians  name  a  literarv  society.  The 
founder  was  the  Cavallero  Pazsi,  a  (gentleman,  who,  like 
Morose,  abhorring  noise,  chose  for  his  sUidy  a  garret  in 
his  pabsxo;  it  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  old  turreu  which 
had  not  yet  fallen  in :  there  he  filed  his  library,  and  there 
be  assembled  the  moat  ingenious  Florentines  to  discuss  ob> 
•core  pomts,  and  to  reveu  their  own  contributions  in  ibis 
Mcret  retreat  of  silence  and  philosophy.  To  get  to  this 
ealwiet  it  was  necessary  to  cfimb  a  very  steep  and  very 
narrow  staircase,  which  occasioned  some  facetious  wit  to 
observe,  that  these  literati  were  so  many  pigeons  who  flew 
vwmj  evening  to  their  dove-cot.  The  Cavallero  Pani,  to 
ladolge  this  humour,  invited  them  to  a  dinner  entirely  com- 
post of  their  little  brothers,  in  all  the  varieties  of  cookerv ; 
tbe  members,  after  a  hearty  laugh,  assumed  the  title  of  the 
Catombariaf  m  vented  a  device  consisting  of  the  top  of  a  tor. 
ret,  with  several  pigeons  flying  about  it,  bearing  an  epi. 
graph  from  Dante,  Quonlo  veder  m  pno,  by  which  they 
oiptesseU  their  design  not  to  apply  themselves  to  any 
•ingle  olgect.  Such  ikcis  suflicienlly  prove  that  some  of 
the  abmird  or  facetious  denominations  of  these  literary  so. 
eieties  originated  in  accidental  circomsUnces,  or  in  mere 
pleasantry ;  hot  this  will  not  account  for  the  origin  of  those 
■rvstifymg  titles  we  have  noticed ;  for  when  grave  men 
call  thenwelves  dolts  or  lunatics,  unless  they  are  really 
•o,  they  most  have  some  reason  for  laughing  at  them- 
•elvea. 

To  attempt  to  develop  tbis  carious  but  obscure  singulan. 
ty  in  Ht«ary  history,  we  most  go  farther  bade  among  the 
wst  beginnings  uf  these  institutions.  How  were  they 
looked  on  by  tbe  governments  in  which  they  flrst  appear- 

*  mtun  of  the  Middle  Ages,  U.  684.  Bee,  also,  Mr  Rese«s 
Letteis  fhmi  the  llonh  of  Italy,  vol.  t,  904.  MrHsllam  hss 
^bmmd,  that  *  such  so  Insthudon  ss  the  sodety  declt  Arcadi 
eonki  at  no  time  have  endored  poblk  rkUcule  In  England  lor  a 


ed  7  These  academies  might,  perhaps,  form  a  chapter  in  the 
history  of  secret  societies,  one  not  yet  written,  but  of  which 
many  corioos  materials  lie  scattered  io  histM^.    It  is  cer- 
tain that  soch  literary  societies,  in  their  bnt   origins* 
have  always  excited  the  jealoosy  of  governments,  but  more 
particularly  in  ecclesiastical  Rome,  and  the  rival  prind* 
palities  of  Italy.  If  two  great  natiotts,  like  those  of  England 
aod  France,  had  their  suspicions  and  fears  roused  by  a  se* 
lect  assembly  cIC  philosophical  men,  and  either  put  them 
down  by'  force,  or  closely  watched  them,  this  will  not 
seem  extraordinary  in  little  despotic  states.  We  have  ac- 
counts of  some  phikisophical  associations  at  home,  which 
were  iomed  bv  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  Sir  Walter  Raw* 
leigh,but  which  soon  got  the  odium  of  atheism  attached  to 
them  ;  and  the  establishment  of  the  French  academy  oi> 
casioned  some  umbrage,  for  a  year  elapsed  before  the  par* 
liament  of  Paris  would  register  their  patent,  which  was  at 
length  accorded  by  the  political  Richelieu  c^erving  to  the 
president,  thatf*  he  should  like  the  members  according  aa 
the  members  liked  him.*    Thus  we  have  ascertained  ono 
principle,  that  governments  in  those  times  looked  on  a 
new  society  with  a  political  glance  ;  nor  it  is  improbablo 
that  some  of  them  combined  an  ostensible  with  a  latent 
motive. 

There  is  no  want  of  evidence  to  prove  that  the  modem 
Romans,  from  the  thirteenth  to  me  fifteenth  century, 
were  too  feelingiT  alive  to  their  obscure  glory,  and  that 
they  too  frequently  made  mvidious  comparisons  of  their 
ancient  republic  with  the  pontifical  government ;  to  revive 
Rome,  with  every  thins  Roman,  inspired  such  enthusiasta 
as  Rienzi,  and  charmed  the  visions  of  Petrarch.  At  a 
period  when  ancient  literature,  as  if  by  a  miracle,  was 
raising  itself  from  its  grave,  the  learned  were  agitated  by 
a  correspondent  energy  ;  not  only  was  an  estate  sold  to 
purchase  a  manuscript,  but  the  relic  of  genius  was  touched 
with  a  religious  emotion.  The  classical  poritv  of  Cicero 
was  contrasted  with  the  barbarous  kliom  of  the  Missal ; 
the  glories  of  ancient  Rome  with  the  miserable  subjugation 
of  its  modem  pontiffs ;  and  the  metaphysical  reveries  of 
Plato,  and  what  they  termed  the  *  Entnusiasmus  Aloz- 
andrinus  ;*  the  dreams  of  the  Platonists  seemed  to  tbe 
fsnciful  Italians  more  elevated  than  the  humble  and  pure 
ethics  of  the  Gospels.  The  vain  and  amorous  Eloisa 
could  even  censure  the  gross  manners,  as  it  seemed  to 
her,  of  the  apostles,  for  picking  the  ears  of  com  in  their 
walks,  and  at  thev  meals  eating  with  unwashed  hands.— 
Touched  by  this  mania  of  antiquity,  the  learned  afiected 
to  change  their  vulgar  christian  name,  by  assuming  tha 
more  classical  ones  of  a  Junius  Brutus,  a  Pomponius, 
or  a  Julius;  or  any  other  rusty  name  unwashed  by 
baptism.  This  frenzy  for  the  ancient  republic  not  on^ 
menaced  the  pontificate;  but  their  Platonic,  or  their 
pagan  ardours,  seemed  to  be  strikmg  at  tbe  foundation 
of  Christianity  itself.  Such  were  Marcilos  Ficinos, 
and  that  learned  society  who  assembled  under  the  Medici. 
Pomponius  Letus,  who  lived  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  not  only  celebrated  bv  an  annual  festival  the 
foundation  of  Rome,  and  raised  altars  to  Romulus,  but 
openly  expressed  his  contempt  for  the  christian  religion, 
which  this  visionary  declared  was  only  fit  for  barbarians ; 
but  this  extravagance  and  irreligion,  observes  Niceron, 
were  common  with  many  of  the  learned  of  those  times, 
and  this  very  Pomponius  wss  at  lensth  formally  accused 
of  the  crime  of  changing  the  baptismal  names  of  the  young 
persons  whom  he  taught,  for  pagan  ones !  « This  was  tbo 
taste  of  the  times,'  says  the  author  we  have  justquotrd ; 
but  it  was  imagined  that  there  was  a  mystery  concealed  m 
these  changes  of  names.  ^ 

At  this  period  these  literary  societies  first  appear:  one 
at  Rome  had  the  title  of  *  Academy,'  and  for  its  chief  this 
very  Pomponius;  for  he  is  distinsoished  as  <Romanms 
Princeps  Academim,'  by  his  friend  Politian,  in  the  *  Mis. 
cellanea,'  of  that  elegant  scholar.  This  was  under  the 
pontificate  of  Paul  the  Second.  The  regular  meetmgs  of 
<  the  Academy'  soon  excited  the  jealousy  and  suspicions 
of  Paul,  and  gave  rise  to  one  of  the  most  horrid  persecu- 
tions Slid  scenes  of  torture,  even  to  death,  in  which 
these  academicians  were  mvolved :  This  ckwed  with  a 
decree  of  Paul's,  that  for  tho  future  no  one  ahoold  pro- 
nounce, either  seriously  or  m  jest,  the  very  name  of 
aeademu,  under  the  penalty  of  heresy  The  storv  is  told 
by  Platina,  one  of  the  sufferers,  m  his  life  of  Paul  the  Se- 
cond ;  and  although  this  history  mav  be  said  to  bear  the 
braisea  of  the  wounded  and  dislocated  body  of  the  unhappy 
hiatorian,  tho  facts  are  unquestionahle,  and  eoonactod 
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with  our  •object.  Platina,  Pomponhis,  and  many  of  thai'' 
friends,  were  suddenly  dragged  to  prison ;  on  the  first  and 
second  day  torture  was  applied,  and  many  eipired  under 
the  hands  of  their  executioners.  *  Too  would  have  ini»- 
gined,'  says  Platina,  *  that  the  castle  of  St  Angelo  was 
uimcd  into  the  bull  of  Phalaris,  so  loud  the  hollow  Tanlt 
resounded  with  the  cries  of  those  miserable  young  men, 
who  were  an  honour  to  their  age  for  genius  and  learning. 
The  torturers,  not  satisfied,  though  weary,  having  racked 
twenty  men  in  those  two  days,  of  whom  some  died,  at 
length  sent  for  me  to  take  my  torn.  The  instrum«its  of 
torture  were  ready  ;  I  was  stripped,  and  the  executioners 

8ut  themselTos,  to  their  worii;.  Vianesios  sat  bke  another 
Aioos  on  a  seat  of  tapestry  work,  gay  as  at  a  wed<ting ; 
and  while  I  hung  on  the  rack  in  torment,  he  plared  with  a 
jewel  which  Sansa  had,  asking  him  who  was  tne  mistress 
which  had  given  him  this  love  token  7  Turning  to  me,  he 
asked  <why  Pompooio  in  a  letter  should  call  me  Holy  Fa- 
ther V  Did  the  conspirators  agree  to  make  you  Pope  ? 

*  Pooiponio,*  I  reined,  *  can  best  tell  why  he  save  me  this 
title,  for  I  know  not.'  At  length,having  p(eased,but  not  sal^ 
icfied  himself  with  my  tortures,he  ordered  me  to  be  let  down 
that  I  might  undergo  tortures  much  greater  in  the  evening. 
I  was  carried,  half  dead,  into  my  chamber ;  but  not  long 
after,  the  inquisitor  having  dined,  and  being  fresh  in  drii^, 
I  was  fetched  agwn,  and  the  archbishop  of  Spalatro  was 
there.    They  inquired  of  my  conversations  with  Malates- 
ta.    I  said,  it  only  concerned  ancient  and  modern  learning, 
the  military  arts,  and  the  characters  of  illustrious  men, 
the  ordinary  subjects  cf  conversatioo.    I  was  bitterly 
threatened  by  Yianesius,  unless  I  coidessed  the  truth  on 
the  following  day,  and  was  carried  back  to  my  chamber, 
where  I  was  seized  with  such  extreme  pain,  that  I  had 
rather  have  died  than  endured  the  agony  of  my  battered 
and  dislocated  limbs.     But  now  those  who  were  accused  i 
of  heresy  were  diarged  with  plotting  treasim.    Poroponius  | 
being  enunined  why  he  changed  the  names  of  his  friends, 
he  answered  boMly,  that  this  was  no  concern  of  his  jud|;es  j 
or  the  pope :  it  was  perhaps  out  of  respect  for  antiquity,  ' 
to  stimulate  to  a  virtuous  emuliuion.     After  we  had  now  i 
lain  ten  months  in  prison,  Paul  comes  himself  to  the  cas-  1 
tie,  where  he  charged  us,  among  other  thngs,  that  we  had 
disputed  concerning  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  that 
we  held  the  opinion  of  Plato ;  by  disputing  ^ou  call  the  be- 
ing of  a  God  m  question.    This,  I  Mid,  might  be  objected 
to  all  divines  and  philosophers,  who  to  make  the  truth 

3»pear,  frequently  que8ti<m  the  existence  of  souls  and  of 
od,  and  of  ail  separate  intelligences.  St  Austin  savs,  the 
opinion  of  Plato  is  like  the  faiu  of  Christians.  I  followed 
none  uf  the  numerous  heretical  factions.  Paul  then  accus- 
ed us  of  being  too  great  admirers  of  pagan  antiquities ; 
vet  none  were  more  food  of  them  than  himself,  for  ne  col- 
lected all  the  statues  and  sarcophagi  of  the  ancients  to 
place  in  his  palace,  and  even  affected  to  imitate,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  the  pomp  and  diarm  of 
their  public  ceremonies.  While  they  were  arroing,  men- 
tion  happened  to  be  made  of  *  the  Academyi*  when  the 
Cardinal  of  San  Marco  cried  out,  that  we  were  not 

*  Academics,*  but  a  scandal  to  the  name ;  and  Paul  now 
declared  that  he  would  not  have  that  term  evermore  men- 
tioned under  pain  of  heresy.  He  left  us  in  a  passion,  and 
kept  OS  two  months  longer  in  prison  to  complete  the  year, 
as  it  seems  he  had  sworn.' 

Such  is  the  interesting  narrative  of  Platina,  from  which 
we  may  surely  infer,  that  if  these  learned  men  assembled 
for  the  communication  of  their  studies ;  inquiries  sugee*- 
ted  by  the  monuments  of  antiquity,  the  two  learned  lan- 
guages, ancient  authors,  and  speculative  pointi  of  philoso- 
(rfvjr,  these  objects  were  associated  with  others,  which  ter- 
rified the  jealousy  of  modem  Rome. 

Sometime  after,  at  Naples,  appeared  the  two  Ivothers, 
John  Baptiste  and  John  Vincent  Porta,  those  twin  spirits, 
the  Castor  and  Pollax  of  the  natural  philosophy  of  that 
age,  and  whose  scenical  museum  delignted  and  awed,  by 
its  optical  illusions,  its  treasure  of  curiosities,  and  its  na. 
tural  magic,  lUl  learned  natives  and  foreigners.    Their 


name  is  ~sti]l  famous,  and  their  treatises  l>e  hunuma 
pkynognomia  and  Magia  naturaBa,  are  still  opened  by  the 
curious,  who  discover  these  children  of  philosophy,  wan- 
dering in  the  arcana  of  natore,  to  them  a  world  of'^perpet- 
ual  begiimings !  These  learned  brothers  oniied  with  the 
Marquis  of  Manso,  the  friend  of  Tasso,  in  establnhing 
an  awemy  under  the  whimsicalname  ctdegH  Osiosi,(the 
Laay)  which  so  ill  described  their  intentions.  This  acade- 


my did  not  sufficiently  embrace  the  views  of  the  kanwd 
brothers,  and  then  they  forated  another  under  their  owa 
roof,  which  they  appropriately  named  di  Stated  ;  the  os- 
tensible motive  was,  that  no  one  should  be  admitted  into 
this  interior  society  who  had  not  signalised  himself  by  son* 
experiment  or  discovery.  It  is  dear,  that,  whatever  they 
intended  by  the  project,  the  deetion  of  the  sBembers  was 
to  pass  throorii  the  most  rigid  scrutiny— and  what  was  the 
eonscquence  ?  The  coort  of  Rome  again  started  op  with 
all  its  fears,  and,  secretly  dMainmg  mfbrmatioo  of  soom 
discussions  which  had  passed  in  this  academy  degH  Seer^ 
Ci,  prohibited  the  Portas  from  holding  such  assemblies,  or 
applying  themselves  to  those  illidt  scieaoes,  whose  amnsf 
meats  are  criminal,  and  turn  us  aside  from  the  study  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.*  It  seenu  that  one  of  the  Portas  had 
delivered  him  in  the  style  of  an  andent  orade ;  bat  what 
was  more  alarming  in  this  prophetical  spirit,  several  of  hia 
predictions  had  been  actually  verified!  The  tnfaltihiir 
court  was  in  no  want  of  a  new  schod  of  prophecy.  Bap* 
tista  Porta  went  to  Rome  to  justify  himself  and,  coatent 
to  wear  his  head,  placed  his  tongue  in  the  custody  of  Jam 
Holiness,  and  ira  doubt  preferred  being  a  member  of  the 
.^eeacfeinia  degU  Oriosi,  to  that  of  g&  SecntL  To  oob- 
firm  this  notion  that  these  academies  excited  the  jeakmsy 
of  those  despotic  states  of  Italy,  I  find  thatseveral  of  tbeaa 
at  Florence,  as  well  as  at  Sienna,  were  considered  as 
dangerous  meetings ;  and  in  1568,  the  Medid  suddcady 
suppressed  those  of  the  *  Insipids,'  the  *  Shy,'  the  *  Dis- 
heartened,' and  others,  but  more  particularly  the  *8tw 
ned,'  ^t  tntrtmaiif  which  exdted  load  kasents.  We  hava 
also  an  accoimt  of  an  academy  which  called  itself  tha 
ZjantenoHta^  from  the  drcumstanoe  that  their  firat  Bwet> 
ings  were  heki  at  night,  the  academicians  not  carrysac 
torches,  but  only  LanUrtu.  This  academv,  indeed^  was  at 
Toulouse,  but  evidently  formed  on  a  model  of  its  neigbouta, 
Tn  fine,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  these  Uteraiy  sodetica 
or  academies  were  frequenily  objects  of  alarm  to  the  lit- 
tle governments  of  Italy,  ana  were  often  intem^ted  by 
political  persecution. 

From  all  these  facts  I  am  inclined  to  draw  an  inferenec 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  first  Itafian  Academies  wvra 
only  distinguished  by  the  simple  name  of  their  fbonJers; 
one  was  called  the  Academy  of  PompomosLetos,  another 
of  Panormita,  &c.  It  was  after  the  mdaachdy  fiito  of 
the  Roman  Academy  of  Laetus,  which  could  not,  homw 
ever,  extingubh  that  growmg  desire  of  creating  literaxy  s^ 
deties  in  the  Italum  dties,   from  which  the  meaal 


derived  both  honor  and  pleasure,  that  auddenly 
cover  these  academies  bearing  the  most  fantastical  titlea. 
I  have  not  ibimd  any  writer  who  has  attempted  to  sdve  this 
extraordinary  appearance  in  literary  history,  and  the  difi- 
cuky  seems  great,  because,  however  frivdoos  or  bntaa* 
tiou  the  titles  they  assumed,  their  members  were  illuslrioas 
for  rank  and  genius.  Tiraboschi,  aware  of  thia  difficdiy, 
can  only  expresa  his  astonishment  at  the  ahourdity,  and  hm 
vexation  at  the  ridicule  to  which  the  Italians  have  been  ex- 
posed by  the  coarse  jokes  of  Menkenius  in  his  ClorfsHo 
nana  JEfruditarum.^  T  conjecture,  that  the  invention  of 
these  ridiculous  titles,  for  literary  sodeties,  was  an  anempt 
to  throw  a  sportive  veil  over  meetings  which  had  alarmed 
the  papal  anid  the  other  petty  courts  of  Italy ;  and  to  quiec 
their  fears,  and  turn  aside  tneir  political  wrath,  they  iaa- 
plied  the  innocence  of  their  parsuita  by  the  jocularity*  with 
which  the  membera  treated  tbemaelves,  and  were  wiUii^ 
that  others  should  treat  them.  This  otherwise  inexpli- 
cable national  levity  of  so  refined  a  people  hat  not  ocimied 
in  any  other  country,  becatise  the  necessity  did  not  enX 
anywhere  but  in  Ituy.  In  France,  in  Spain,  and  in  En^ 
lanid,  the  title  of  the  andeut  Aca  demits  was  never  pro- 
faned by  an  adjunct  which  systematically  degraded  and 
ridiculed  ita  veneraUe  diaracter,  and  its  muatiioaa  bsok 
hers. 

Long  after  thia  artide  waa  finished,  I  had  an  opportimity 
of  consulting  an  eminent  Italian,  whose  name  is  abeady 
celebrated  in  our  conntry,  II  Sigr.  Uoo  Fobcolo  ;  hm 
decision  ought  necessarily  to  outweigh  mine  ;  bat  althoogh 
it  is  incunib«it  on  me  to  out  the  reader  in  poeseaaicii  of 
the  opinion  of  a  native  of  liis  high  acquirements,  it  is  not 

♦  Niceron.vorxlilL  Art.  Porta. 

f  See  Tirabofchi,  vol.  Tii,  cap.  ir.  Accadonle,  and  Qoad* 
rio*8  Delia  storia  e  della  ragione  d*ogni  poeda.  In  the  im- 
mense recepucle  of  these  seven  quarto  volumes,  printed  with 
a  small  type,  the  curious  may  conault  the  volummona  hidas^ 
Art.  Accademia. 
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9M99Mf  for  me,  on  this  obscure  nnd  curious  subject,  to  re* 
Unqoish  my  own  conjecture. 

11  Sigr.  FoscoLO  is  of  opinion,  that  the  origin  of  the 
fkntasucal  titles  assumed  by  the  Italian  Academies  en- 
tirely arose  from  a  desire  of  getting  rid  of  the  air  of  pe- 
dantry, and  to  insinuate  that  their  meetings  and  their 
works  were  to  be  considered  merely  as  sportive  retax- 
alioos,  and  an  idle  business. 

This  opinion  may  satisfy  an  Italian,  and  this  he  may 
deem  a  sufficient  apology  for  such  alMurdity ;  but  when 
•cartel  robes  and  cowled  neads,  laureated  bards  and  Jlfon- 
stjuores,  and  CavaUeroi,  baptize  themselves  in  a  public 
assembly  *  Blockheads'  or  *  Madmen,'  we  ultramontanes, 
out  of  mere  compliment  to  such  great  and  learned  men, 
would  suppose  that  they  bad  their  good  reasons ;  and  that 
in  this  there  must  have  been  *  something  more  than  meets 
the  ear.'  After  all,  I  would  almost  flatter  myself  that  our 
two  opinions  are  not  so  wide  of  each  other  as  they  at  first 
seem  to  be. 

OS  THE  HSaO  or  BUDXBRAS;  BtTTLER  TIICDZCATCD.. 

That  great  Original,  the  author  of  Hudibras,  has  been  re- 
cently censured  for  exposinir  to  ridicule  the  Sir  SamuelLuke, 
under  whose  roof  he  dwelt,  in  the  ||;rotesque  character  of 
his  hero.  The  knowledge  of  the  critic  in  our  literary  his. 
tory  is  not  curious ;  he  appears  to  have  advanced  no  far- 
ther, than  to  have  taken  up  the  first  opinion  he  found ;  but 
this  served  for  an  attempt  to  blacken  the  moral  character 
of  Butler !  *  Havuig  lived,'  says  our  critic,  *  in  the  family 
of  Sir  Samuel  Luke,  one  of  Cromwell's  Captains,  at  the 
very  time  he  plannni  the  Hudibras,  of  which  he  was 
pleased  to  make  his  kind  and  hoapitame  Patron  the  Hero. 
We  defy  the  history  of  Whiggism  to  match  this  anec- 
dote,'^—as  if  itcoukl  not  be  matched !  Whigs  and  Tories 


are  as  like  as  two  eggs  when  they  are  wits  and  satirists ; 
their  friends  too  often  become  their  first  victims !  If  Sir 
Samuel  resembled  thai  renowned  personification,  the  ridi- 
cule was  legitimate  and  unavoidable  when  the  poet  had 
espoused  his  cause,  and  espoused  it  too  from  the  purest 
motive— a  detestation  of  pohtical  and  fanatical  hypocrisy. 
Comic  satirists,  whatever  they  may  allege  to  the  contrary, 
will  always  draw  largely  and  most  truly  from  their  own 
circle.  After  all,  it  cioes  not  appear  that  Sir  Samuel  sat 
for  Sir  Hudibras;  although  from  the  hiatus  still  in  the 
poem,  at  the  end  of  Part  I,  Canto  I,  his  name  would  ac- 
commodate both  the  metre  and  the  rhyme !  But  who,  said 
Warburtoo,  ever  compared  a  person  to  himself!  Butler 
night  aim  a  sly  stroke  at  Sir  Samuel  by  hinting  to  him 
how  well  he  resembled  Hudibras,  but  with  a  remarkable 
forbearance  he  has  left  posterity  to  settle  the  afilair,  which 
is  ceruinly  not  worth  tbetr  while.  But  Warburton  teOs, 
that  a  friend  of  Butler's  had  declared  the  person  was  a 
Devonshire  man ;  one  Sir  Henry  Rosewell,  of  Ford  Ab- 
bey, in  that  county.  There  is  a  curious  life  of  our  learned 
wit,  in  the  great  General  Dictionary ;  the  writer,  probably 
Dr  Birch,  made  the  most  authentic  researches,  from  the 
eootemporaries  of  Butler,  or  their  descendants ;  and  from 
Charies  Longueville,  the  son  of  Butler's  great  friend,  he 
obtained  much  of  the  little  we  possess.  The  writer  of 
this  life  believes  that  Sv  Samuel  was  the  hero  of  Butler,and 
rests  his  evidence  on  the  hiatus  we  have  noticed ;  but  with' 
the  candour  which  becomes  the  literary  historian,  he  has 
added  the  following  marginal  note :  <  Whilst  this  sheet 
was  at  press,  I  was  assured  by  Mr  Longueville,  that  Sir 
Samuel  Luke  it  noi  thepenon  ridiculed  under  the  name  of 
Hudibras.' 

It  woukl  be  curious,  after  all,  should  the  prototype  of 
Hudibras  turn  out  to  be  one  of  the  heroes  of  <  the  Rol< 
Aad ;'  a  circumstance,  which,  had  it  been  known  to  the 
copartnership  of  that  comic  epic,  would  have  furnished  a 
6ne  episode  and  a  memorable  hero  to  their  line  of  descent. 
"  When  Butler  wrote  bis  Hudibras,  one  CM,  RoUe^  a  De- 
vonshire man,  lodscd  with  him,  and  was  exactly  like  his 
description  of  the  Knight;  whence  it  is  highly  probable, 
that  it  was  this  eentleman,  and  not  Sir  Samuel  Luke 
whose  person  he  bad  in  his  eye.  The  reason  that  he  gave 
for  calling  his  poem  Hudibrat  was,  because  the  name  of 
the  old  tutelar  saint  of  Devonshire  was  Hugh  de  Brtu.* 
I  find  this  in  the  Grub  street  Journal,  January,  17S1,  a 
periodical  paper  conducted  by  two  eminent  literary  phv- 
mdans,  under  the  appropriate  names  of  Bavius  and  Me- 
i,t  and  which  for  some  time  enlivened  the  towns  wiih 

•  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  07—139,  on  Jacobite  Relics. 
f  Bavius  and  Msvius  were  Dr  Manyn,thc  tvoii-known  au- 


the  excellent  design  of  ridiculing  silly  authors  and  stopid 
critics. 

It  is  unouestionably  proved,  by  the  confession  of  several 
friends  of  Butler,  that  the  prototype  of  Sir  Hudibras  was 
a  Devonshire  man  :  and  it  Sir  Migh  de  Braa  be  the  dd 
patron  saint  of  Devonshire,  (which  however  I  cannot  find 
m  Prince's  or  m  Fuller's  Worthies,*)  this  discovers  the 
suggestion  which  led  Butler  to  the  name  of  his  hero ;  bur- 
lesquing the  new  Saini  by  pairing  him  with  the  chival- 
rous  Samt  of  the  county ;  hence,  like  the  Knights  of  old, 
did 

*  Sir  Knight  abandon  dwelling. 
And  out  he  rode  a  CoioneiUng! 

This  origin  of  the  name  is  more  appropriate  to  the  cha* 
racter  of  the  work  than  deriving  it  from  the  Sir  Hudibras 
of  Spenser,  with  whom  there  exists  no  similitude. 

It  IS  as  honourable  as  it  is  extraordinary,  that  such  wm 
the  celebrity  of  Hudibras,  that  the  workman's  name  was 
often  confounded  with  the  work  itself;  the  poet  was  onoe 
better  known  under  the  name  of  Hudibras  than  of  Butler. 
Old  Southern  calls  him:  *  Hudibras  Butler;'  and  if  any 
one  would  read  the  most  copious  life  we  have  of  this  great 
poet  in  the  great  General  Dictionary,  he  must  look  For  a 
name  he  is  not  accustomed  to  find  among  English  authon 
— that  of  Htidibnu !  One  fact  b  remariiable ;  that,  like 
Cervantes,  and  unlike  Rabelais  and  Sterne,  Butler,  in  his 
great  work,  has  not  sent  dovirn  to  posterity  a  single  pas- 
sage of  indecent  ribaldry,  though  it  was  written  amidst  a 
court  which  would  have  got  such  by  heart,  and  in  an  age 
in  which  such  trash  was  certain  of  popularity. 

We  know  little  more  of  Butler  than  we  do  of  Shaks- 
peare  and  of  Spenser !  Longueville,  the  devoted  friend 
of  our  poet,  has  unfortunately  left  no  reminiscences  of  tne 
departed  genius  whom  he  so  intimately  knew,  and  who 
bequeathed  to  Longueville  the  only  legacy  a  neglected  poet 
could  leave — all  his  manuscripts ;  and  to  his  care,  though 
not  to  his  spirit,  we  are  indebted  for  Butler's  '  Remains.' 
His  friend  attempted  to  bury  him  with  the  public  honours 
he  deserved,  among  the  tombs  of  his  brother  bards  in 
Westminster  Abbey;  but  he  was  compelled  to  consign 
the  bard  to  an  obscure  burial  place  in  Pain's,  Covent-Gar- 
den.  Many  years  after,  when  Alderman  Barber  raised 
an  inscription  to  the  memory  of  Butler  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  others  were  desirous  of  placing  one  over  the  poet's 
humble  gravestone.  This  probably  excited  some  compe- 
tition; and  the  following  fine  one,  attributed  to  Dennis, 
has  perhaps  never  been  published.  If  it  be  Dennis's,  it 
must  have  been  composed  at  one  of  his  most  lucid  mo- 
ments. 

Near  this  place  lies  interred 

The  body  of  Mr  Samuel  Butler 

Author  of  Hudibras. 

He  was  a  whole  species  of  Poets  in  one ! 

Admirable  in  a  Manner  ■ 

In  which  no  one  else  has  been  tolerable ; 

A  Manner  which  besan  and  ended  in  Him , 

In  which  he  knew  no  Guide. 

And  has  found  no  Followers. 

To  this  too  brief  article  I  add  a  proof  that  that  fanati. 
cism,  which  is  branded  by  our  immortal  Butler,  can  sur. 
vive  the  castigation.  Folly  is  sometimes  immortal,  as 
nonsense  is  irrefutable.  Ancient  foUies  revive,  and  men 
repeat  the  same  unintelligible  jargon ;  just  as  contagion 
keeps  up  the  plague  in  Turkey  by  lying  hid  in  some  ob. 
scure  comer,  till  it  breaks  out  afresh.  Recently  we  have 
seen  a  notable  instance  where  one  of  the  school  to  which 
we  are  alluding,  declares  of  Shakspeare,  that  '  it  would 
have  been  happy  if  he  had  never  beon  born,  for  that  thou- 
sands will  look  oack  with  incessant  anguish  on  the  guilty 

thor  of  tlie  Disseruiiion  on  the  Enekl  of  Virgil,  and  Dr  Rus 
sel,  another  learned  physician,  as  his  publications  attest. 
It  does  great  credit  to  their  taste,  that  they  were  the  hebdo- 
madal defenders  of  Pope  from  the  attacks  of  the  heroes  of  the 
Dnnciad. 

*  There  Is  a  great  reason  to  doubt  the  amhenticlty  of  this 
information  concerning  a  Devonshire  tutelar  saint.  Mr 
Charles  Butler  has  kindly  communicsted  the  researches  of  a 
catholic  Clergyman,  residing  at  Ezeier,  who  having  examhicd 
the  voluminous  registers  of  the  See  of  Exeter,  and  numerous 
M8S  and  records,  of  the  Diocenc,  cannot  trace  that  any  such 
saint  was  particularly  honoured  in  the  county.  It  is  lameninble 
that  inceniouB  writers  should  invent  finirns,  for  authoritlea  ; 
but  with  ihe  hope  that  the  pre?rt>i  r.mhore  linve  not  done  tl;t.', 
I  have  preserved  this  Bpocryjjhal  crct!iuon. 
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datisbt  wfaicfa  Um  plays  of  Shmkspaw«  ninistered  to  Uieni.** 
8qcL  is  the  snathMna  of  ShaL^>ear« !  We  hare  another 
of  Butler,  in  *  An  hiatonc  defence  of  experimental  reli- 

E'on  ;*  in  which  the  author  contends,  that  the  best  men 
iTe  ezperienosd  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  an  im- 
mediate illumination  from  hearen.  He  fumisbes  his  his- 
toric pro<A  by  a  list  from  Abel  to  Lady  Huntingdon  1  The 
author  of  Hudibraa  is  denounced,  *  0ns  Samuel  Butler, 
n  celebrated  bmfban  in  the  abandoned  reign  of  Chaiies 
the  Second,  wrote  a  mock  heroic  {loem,  in  which  he 
undertook  to  burlesque  the  pious  puritan .  He  ridicules 
all  the  gradoos  promises  by  comparing  the  diving  ii' 
bonmaCton  to  an  ignit  fattau^  woa  dark  lantern  of  the 
•pint.'-f-  Such  are  the  writers  whose  ascetic  spirit  is 
■till  descending  amonc  us  from  the  monkery  of  the  deserts, 
adding  poignancy  to  me  very  ridicule  they  would  annihi- 
late. The  satire  which  we  deemed  obsolete,  we  6nd  still 
ap^icable  to  contemporaries ! 

The  nitsT  part  or  Hudibras  is  the  most  perfect ;  that 
was  the  rich  fruit  of  matured  meditation,  of  wit,  of  learn- 
ing, and  of  leisure.  A  mind  of  the  most  original  powers 
had  been  perpeiualty  acted  on  by  some  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary events  and  persons  of  political  and  religious  his- 
tory. Butler  had  lived  amidst  scenes  which  might  have 
excited  indignation  and  grief;  but  his  strong  contempt  of 
the  actors  could  only  supply  ludicrous  images  and  caustic 
raillery.  Yet  once,  when  villany  was  at  its  zenith,  his 
■olemn  tones  wtrre  rauird  to  reacH  it.| 

The  second  part  was  precipiuted  m  the  following  year. 
An  interval  of  fourteen  years  was  allowed  to  elapse  before 
the  third  and  lant  part  was  given  to  the  workl ;  but  then 
every  thing  had  changed !  the  (met,  the  subject,  and  the 
patron !  the  old  theme  of  I  he  stctarists  bad  lost  its  fresh- 
ues4,  and  the  cavaliers,  with  their  royal  libertine,  had  be* 
come  as  obnoxious  lo  public  decency  as  tho  Tartulffs. 
Butler  appears  to  have  turned  aside,  and  to  have  given  an 
adverse  dirrciiun  to  his  satirical  arrows.  The  slavery  and 
dol age  of  Hudibras  to  the  widow  revealed  the  voluptuous 
epicurean,  who  slept  on  hiss  throne,  dissolved  in  the  arms 
of  his  mistress.  *  The  enchanted  bower,*  and  '  the  amor- 
ous suit,*  of  Hudibras  reflected  the  new  manners  of  this 
wretched  court ;  and  that  Butler  had  become  the  satirist  of 
the  party  whose  cause  he  had  formerly  so  honestly  espous- 
ed, is  confirmed  by  his  '  Renwins,* «  here  amoDje  olner  nerv- 
ous satires,  is  one,  *  On  the  licentious  age  of  Charles  the 
Second,  contrasted  with  the  puritanical  one  that  preceded 
it.'  Thui  theu  is  the  greater  glory  of  Butler,  that  his  high 
and  indignant  spirit  equally  satirized  the  hypocrites  of 
Cromwell,  and  the  libertines  of  Charles. 

shekstose's  scbool-mistress. 

The  inimitable  *  School-Mistress' of  SHXirsTOKE  is  one 
of  the  felicities  of  genius ;  ImjI  the  purpose  of  this  poem 
has  been  entirelv  miscooceived.  Juliiison,  acknowledging 
this  charming  eAtision  to  be  *  tho  niost  pleasing  of  Shen- 
Btone's  productions,'  observes,  '  I  know  not  what  claim  it 
has  to  stand  among  the  moral  work*.'  The  truth  is,  that 
it  was  intended  for  quite  a  di0erent  class  by  the  author, 
and  Dodsley,  the  editor  of  his  works,  must  have  strangely 
blundered  m  designating  it '  a  moraJ  poem.'  It  may  be 
classed  with  a  species  of  poetry  till  recently,  rare  in  our 
language,  and  which  we  sometimes  find  among  the  Ita- 
lians, in  their  rwM  piaeevoli^  or  poaie  ImrUtehef  which  do 
not  always  consist  of  low  humor  in  a  facetious  style  with 
jingling  rhymes,  to  which  form  we  attach  our  idcn  of  a  bur. 
lesque  poem.  There  is  a  refined  species  of  ludicrous 
poetry,  which  is  comic  yet  temler,  lusory  yet  elegant,  and 
with  such  a  blending  of  the  serious  ind  the  faceuous,  that 
the  result  of  sudi  a  poem  may  often,  among  its  other  piea. 
sures,  produce  a  sort  of  ambiguity ;  so  ttiat  we  do  not 
always  know  whether  the  writer  is  laughing  at  his  sub- 
ject, or  whether  be  is  to  be  laucbed  at.  Our  admirable 
Whistlocraft  met  this  fate!  'The  School-Mistress*  of 
ShxhsTOItc  has  been  admired  for  its  simplicity  and  ten- 
derness, not  for  its  exquisilelj  ludicrous  turn ! 

This  discovery  I  owe  to  the  good  fortune  of  po»sessing 
Ihe  original  edition  of  *  The  School-Mistress,'  which  tho 
author  printed  under  hi«  own  directions,  and  to  his  own 
Uncy.    To  this  piece  of  ludicroc7S  poctrt,  as  he  calls 

•  See  Qiinnerly  Revt«»w»  vol.  vUi,  p.  Ill,  where  I  foaud  this 
quotation  ju^ly  repn>U.ird. 

f  This  work.piibli^-l.rO  in  17W»  is  curious  for  the  materials 
the  writer*s  reod'me  has  .uJlected. 

•  The  case  of  Kin?  riiarles  ihc  Firrt  inily  stated  sjrainsr 
John  Cook,  master  oiGr-ys  Iiui,  in  Buyer's  '  Remain*-.' 
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it,  *  lest  it  should  b«  misiakea,'  be  added  a  lu 
IUDKX,  *  purely  to  show  foob  that  I 
*  the  fool,^  his  aubaequent  editor,  who,  I  r^|rst  to  aaj, 
was  Robert  Dodaiey,  thought  proper  lo  aoppraaa  tkm 
amusing  '  ludicrous  index,'  and  the  coBsequcaoe  is,  an  Ikw 
poet  foresaw,  that  bis  aim  has  been  *  miataken.* 

The  whole  history  of  this  poem,  and  this  editim^  ■■j 
be  traced  in  the  printed  correspondence  of  SMXSSTOnB. 
Our  poet  had  pleased  himaeif  by  oraaaentiuf  *  A  sixpei 
pamphlet'  with  certain  *  seemry*  *  designs  oi  his',  nad 
whkh  he  caow  to  town  to  direct  the  engraver ;  ha  a 
also  to  have  intended  accompanying  it  with  *  The  dr! 
portrait  of  my  old  school  dame,  Sarah  Lk>yd.' 


rraatispiece  to'  this  first  edition  represents  ths  ^  Thalc^oA 
house '  of  his  old  school-mistress,  and  before  it  m  the 
*  birch  tree 'with  the  •  sua  sctiiag  and  gildingthe 
He  writes  on  this,  <  I  have  the  &st  sheet  to  oorred 
the  table.  I  have  laid  aside  the  thoushts  of  fame  a 
deal  in  this  unpiromising  scheme ;  and  fix  them  imoa 
luidskip  which  is  engraving,  the  red  letter  whicn  I  pn^ 
pose,  and  the  fruit  piece  which  you  see,  being  the  i 
seemly  omamenta  ol  the  first  sixpenny  pamplet  that 
ever  so  highly  honoured.  I  shall  mcur  the  saaw  reflec 
with  Ogilby,  of  having  nothing  good  but  my  deooratioas. 
I  expect  that  in  your  neighbourhood  and  in  Warwidkslurs 
there  should  be  twenty  of  my  poems  sold.  1  print  it  aay- 
self.     I  am  pleased  with  M^noe's  engravincs.^ 

On  the  publication  Shenstone  has  opened  his  idea  on  its 
poetical  cnaracteristic.  *  I  dare  say  it  must  be  very  iaeor 
rect ;  for  I  have  added  eight  or  ten  stanzas  witma  this 
formight.  But  inaccuracy  is  more  excusable  in  larfkriis 
poetry  than  in  any  other.  If  it  strikes  any  it  most  bs 
merely  people  of  tatte ;  for  people  of  wk  witboot  taste, 
which  comprehends  the  larger  part  of  the  critical  tri>e, 
will  unavoidably  despise  it.  I  have  been  at  some  pains  to 
recover  myself  from  A  Philips'  misfortune  ofawre  fWirffdb 
n«s«,  "  Little  charm  of  placid  mien,"  ^.  1  have  added  a 
Imdierout.  index  purely  to  show  (fools)  that  I  am  in  jest ; 
and  my  motto,  **  O,  qua  sd  habitabilcs  iilustrat  oras,  maxi- 
ma principum !'  is  calculated  for  the  same  purpose.  Toa 
cannot  conceive  how  lar|>e  the  number  is  of  those  that  mi^ 
take  burlesque  for  the  very  foolishness  it  exposes;  which 
observation  I  made  once  at  the  Rehearsal,  at  Tom  Tha&b* 
at  Chrononhotonihologos,  all  which  are  pieces  of  elegant 
humour.  I  have  some  mind  to  pursue  this  cautioi  far- 
ther, and  advertise  it  "  The  School-Mutress,"  fcc,  a  very 
thUdiik  performance  every  body  knows  fiamjiasi  mors.) 
But  if  a  person  seriously  calls  tnis,  or  ratner  burlesque,  a 
childish  or  low  species  of  poetry,  he  says  wrong.  For  the 
most  regular  and  formal  poetry  may  be  called  trdKng,  feUy, 
and  weakness,  in  comparison  of  what  is  written  with  a 
more  manly  spirit  in  ridicule  of  it. 

The  first  edition  is  now  lying  belbre  me,  with  its  splea 
did  *  red-letter,'  its  *  seemly  designs,'  and,  what  b  man 
precious,  its  *  Index.'  Shenstone,  who  had  grvaily  plea»> 
ed  himself  with  his  graphical  inventioas,  at  lengUi  fboftd 
that  his  engraver,  Mynde  had  8adhrbua|[led  vHth  the  poe^ 
^eal.  Vexed  and  disappointed,  ne  vmtes,  <  I  bave  besa 
plagued  to  death  about  the  ill  execution  of  iny  drwgas. 
Nothing  is  certain  in  London  but  expense,  s^ich  I  can  A 
bear.'  The  truth  is,  that  what  is  placed  in  the  hadsfc^ 
over  the  thatched-hoose  and  the  InraMree,  is  hke  a  faffiaif 
monster  rather  than  a  setting  sun ;  but  the  fruit-piece  at  the 
end,  the  grapes,  the  plums,  the  melon,  and  the 
pears,  Mr  Mynde  has  made  sufficiently  temptiiy. 
edition  contains  only  twenty-eight  stanzas,  which 
afterwards  enlargeo  to  thirty-five.  Several  stansas 
been  omitted,  and  they  have  also  passed  through 
corrections,  and  some  improvements^  whidi  sms. 
Shenstone  had  more  judgment  and  felicity  in  severe 
rcction,  than  peihaps  is  suspected.    Sooie  of  tbeaa  I  wil 

foiiit  out.* 
n  the  second  sUnza,  the.^ir8r  edition  has. 

In  every  mart  thst  stands  on  Britain's  Isle, 
In  every  village  leas  revealM  to  fame. 
Dwells  there  in  couage  known  about  a  mile, 
A  matron  oM,  whom  we  school'mfstrem  name. 

Improved  thus': 

In  eveiy  village  maTk*d  with  IkUe  spire. 
Embowered  in  trees,  and  hardly  known  m  fame, 

*  1  have  usually  found  the  Scbool*MisliesB  printed  wkhaM 
numbering  the  stanzas :  to  enter  into  the  present  visw  k 
will  be  necessary  Ibr  the  rraf^erto  do  this  bbBself  with  span- 
ctl  mark. 
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There  dwelle  In  lowly  ehed  and  mean  attire, 
A  matron  old,  whom  we  achool-miatreea  name. 

The  eighth  stanza,  in  the^rel  edition,  rune, 

The  gown,  which  o*er  her  ahouldera  thrown  she  had, 
Was  rusaec  stuff  (who  knows  not  russet  stuff  ?} 
Great  comfort  to  her  mind  that  she  was  clad 
In  tozture  of  her  own,  all  strong  and  tough ; 
He  did  she  e*er  complain,  ne  deem  it  rough,  ht. 

More  elegantly  descriptive  is  the  dress  as  now  d»- 

fiftsated: 

A  russet  stole  was  o'er  hsr  shoulders  thrown, 
A  russet  kirtle  fenced  the  nipping  air ; 
*Twas  simple  russet,  but  it  was  her  own  : 
>Twas  her  own  country  bred  the  flock  so  fair, 
*Twas  her  own  labour  did  the  fleece  jHVpara,  ftc 

Tbo  additions  made  to  the  first  edition  consists  of  the 
11, 12, 13, 14,  and  15th  stanzas,  in  which  are  so  beauti- 
fully introduced  the  herbs  and  garden  stores,  and  the  psalm- 
ody of  the  school  mistress ;  the  89th  ana  SOth  stanzas 
were  also  subsequent  insertions.  But  those  lines  which 
give  so  original  a  Tiew  of  genius  in  its  infancy, 

A  little  bench  of  heedless  bishops  here. 
And  there  a  chanceUor  in  embryo,  Ikc. 

were  printed  in  1742 ;  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  far- 
ftmed  stanzas  in  Gray's  Elegy,  where  he  discovers  men 
of  genius  in  peasants,  as  Shenstone  has  in  children,  was 
suggested  by  this  original  conception : 

Borne  mute  inglorlotts  Mihon  here  may  rest, 
Some  Cromwell  guiltless  of  his  country's  blood, 

is  to  me  a  cooffenial  thouriit,  with  an  echoed  turn  of  ex- 
pression of  the  Ibes  from  toe  School  Mistress. 

I  shall  now  restore  the  ludicrous  index,  and  adapt  it 
Co  the  stanzas  of  the  later  edition. 

Stanza  Stanza 

lotroductioo,                     1  distnbuiing  BouirrxKS, 

Tbe  subject  proposed,     2  and   dispersing    pro. 

Aciroumstancemthesi-  clamatioits,               16 

tuatioa  of  the  ma  v.  Her  policies,                 17 

sioir  or  BARLT  Dxs>  The  action  of  the  poem 

ciFLiirx,  discovering  commences  with  a  ge- 

the   surpriung    influ-  neral    summons,    iol- 

eoce  of  the  connexions  lows  a  particuUur  de> 

of  ideas,                        S  scription  of  the   art- 

A  snnile;  iotrodudn^  a  ful  structure,  decora, 

deprecation  of  the  joy  •  tion,  and  fortifications 

less  effects  of  Biao*  of  an  horit-bible,      18 

TRY   and   suPBRSTi-  A  surprising  picture  of 

Txoir,                   ^     .    4  sisterly    aSection    hv 

Some  peculiarities  indi-  way  of  episode,      SU,  SI 

cative  of  a  cotnrrRT  A  short  list  of  the  roe- 

scHOOi',  with  a  short  thods  now  in  use  to 

sketch  of  the  sotx-  avoid    a    whippings 

RBXGV  presiding  over  which  nevertheless  ibi- 

it,                                5  lows,                            22 

Some   aeeotmt    of  her  The  ibrce  of  example,      28 

moBT-oAP,    APRON,  A  sketch  of  the  particu- 

and  a  tremendous  de-  lar  symptoms  of  obsti- 

scriptioa  of  her  birch-  nacy  as  they  discover 

BN  scKPTRX,               6  themselves  m  a  child, 

A  parallel  instance  of  the  with  a  simile  illustra- 

advantages  of  i*xaAi*  ting  a  blubbered  face, 

OOTBRNMBNT        With  24,  26,  26 

regard  to  children  and         A  hint  of  great  impor* 
tbe  vrind,  7  tance,  27 


Her  gown. 
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The  piety  of  the  poet  in 

Her  TITI.XB,  and  puncti*  relation  to  that  school- 

lions  nicety  in  the  ee.  dame's  memory,  who 

remooaous  assertion  of  bad  the  first  formation 

them,                           8  of  a  cxrtain  patriot, 

A  digiesaion  eonoeming  [Thn  stanza  has  been 

ber  HK«*s  presumptn.  left  out   m  the    later 

om  behaviour,  witb  a  edttioas ;  it  refers  to 

dreonstanoe   tending  the  Duke  of  Argyle^] 

to  give  tbe   cantious  The  secret  connection 

reader  a  more  actm.  between    wbippino 

rate  idea  of  the  offi-  and  risino  'in  tbk 

CMMis  diligence  and  e  world,  with  a  view 

coBOBsy  of  an  old  wo-  as  it  were,  through  a 
matt,                            10       perspective,    of    the 

A  view  of  this  RiraAi.  same  littlb  folk  in 

FOTBNTATE  as  scat-  the  highest  posts  and 

cd  in  her  chair  of  state,  reputatioo,                   28 

ouufefiing  HONOVRS,  An  aecoimt  of  the  na* 

No.  9. 


Stanza 
ture   of  an  embrto 

FOX-BUNTER. 

[Another  stanza  omit- 
ted.] 

A  deviation  to  an  huck- 
ster's shop,  82 

Which  being  continued 
for  the  space  of  three 
stanzas,  gives  the  au- 


Stmitta 
thoran  opportunity  of 
of  paying  nis  compli- 
ments to  a  particular 
county,  whicn  he  glad- 
ly seizes;  conduding 
his  piece  with  respect- 
ful mention  of  the  an- 
cient and  loyal  ciqr  of 
Sbrewsbury. 


BEN  JONSON  ON  TRANSLATION. 

I  have  discovered  a  poem  by  this  great  poet,  which  has 
even  escaped  the  researches  of  his  fast  unrivalled  editor, 
Mr.  Giffbrd.  Prefixed  to  a  translation,  translation  is  the 
theme ;  with  us  an  unvalued  art,  because  our  translators 
have  usually  been  the  jobbera  of  booksellere;  butnoin- 
glorious  one  among  our  French  and  Italian  rivals.  In  this 
poem,  if  the  reader's  ear  be  guided  by  the  compressed 
sense  of  the  massive  lines,  he  may  feel  a  rhythm  which, 
should  thev  be  read  like  our  modem  metre,  he  will  find 
wanting ;  here  the  fulness  of  the  thoughts  form  their  own 
cadences.  The  mind  is  musical  as  well  as  the  ear.  One 
verse  running  into  another,  and  the  sense  often  closing  in 
the  middle  of  a  line,  is  the  Club  of  Hercules ;  Drrdeo 
sometimes  succeeded  in  it,  Churchill  abused  it,  and  Cow- 
per  attempted  to  revive  iu  Great  fiirce  of  thought  only 
can  wield  this  verse. 

On  the  A17TH0R,  Worxe,  and  Translator,  pnjixed 

to  the  traiuiaiion  of  Mateo  Alemant^9  Spameh  Roguet  lOSS. 

Who  tracks  this  author's  or  translator's  pen 

Shall  finde,  that  either,  hath  read  bookes,  and  men : 

To  say  but  one,  were  single.     Then  it  chimes. 

When  the  old  words  doe  strike  on  the  new  times, 

As  in  this  Spanish  Proteus ;  who,  though  writ 

But  in  one  tongue,  was  form'd  with  the  worid's  vrit ; 

And  hath  the  itoblest  marks  of  a  good  booke. 

That  an  ill  man  dares  not  securely  looke 

Upon  it,  but  will  loath,  or  let  it  passe. 

As  a  deformed  face  doth  a  true  glasse. 

Such  bookes,  deserve  translatora  of  like  coate 

As  was  the  genius  wherewith  they  were  vrrote ; 

And  this  hath  met  that  one,  that  may  be  stil'd 

More  than  the  fiister-father  of  this  ctiild ; 

For  though  Spaine,  gave  him  his  firet  avre  and  vogue 

He  would  be  call'd,  henceforth,  the  SngM  rogue, 

But  that  bee's  too  well  suted,  in  a  cloth. 

Finer  than  was  bb  Spanish,  if  my  oath 

Will  be  received  in  court ;  if  not,  would  I 

Had  cloath'd  him  so !    Here's  ail  I  can  supfjy 

To  your  desert  who  have  done  it,  friend !    And  this 

Faire  mmulation,  and  no  envy  is ; 

When  you  behold  me  wish  my  selfe,  the  man 

That  would  have  done,  that,  whidh  you  only  can ! 

Brn  Jobnson. 

The  translator  of  Ghoflion,  was  James  Mabbe,  which  be 
disguised  under  theSpanish  pseudonym  o( DUgePu/edO'Ut; 
Diego  for  Jame$,UidPiiede'eertbTMiAU  or  Maiy4»e!  He 
translated  vrith  the  same  spirit  ts  his  Guzman,  Csbstfno, 
or  the  Spanish  bawd ;  a  veraion  still  more  remarkable. 
He  had  resided  a  considerable  time  in  Spain,  and  was  a 
perfect  master  of  both  languages;  a  rare  talent  in  a 
translator ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  he  is  a  translator 
of  Genius. 

TBI  LOTBS  or  <TBX   LADT   ARABBLLA.'* 

Where  London's  town  its  turrets  show 

So  stately  by  the  Thames's  side, 
Faira  Arabella,  child  of  woe ! 

For  many  a  day  had  sat  and  vigbed. 

And  as  shee  heard  the  vraves  arise. 

And  as  shee  heard  the  bleake  vrindet  roare. 
As  fast  did  heave  her  heaitfelte  sighs. 
And  still  so  fast  her  teara  hid  poore ! 

ArebrUa  Stturrt,  m  Evon^e  Oid  Balladt, 
(probaly  written  by  Midde.) 

Tbe  mine  of  Arabella  Stuart.  Mr  Lodge  observes,  Ha 
scarcely  mentioned  in  history.^    The  whole  lifb  of  thw 

*  Long  afterihis  ankle  was  compoeed,  Miss  Alkin  pobllshsd 
her  *  Court  of  James  the  First.*  That  agreeable  writer  has 
written  her  poptilar  volumes,  without  wasUng  the  bloom  of 
life  In  the  dust  of  libraries,  and  our  female  historian  has  i>ot 
occastoned  me  to  alter  a  single  ssnttnce  In  these  rsstarclies. 
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lady  ■eems  to  consist  of  secret  history,  which,  probably, 
we  canaot  now  recorar.  The  writers  who  have  vealwcd 
to  weare  together  her  loose  and  scattered  story  are  am- 
biguous andoottCradictor|r.  How  such  slight  domestic  in* 
cifdenis  as  her  life  consisted  of  could  produce  results  so 
greatly  disproportioned  to  (heir  apparent  cause,  may  al> 
ways  excite  our  curiosity.  Her  name  scarcely  ever  occurs 
wimout  rabing  that  aort  of  interest  which  aeoompanies 
mysterious  erents,  and  more  pariiculariT  when  we  discover 
tliat  this  lady  is  so  frequently  alluded  to  by  her  foreign 
contemporaries. 

The  historians  of  the  Lady  Arabella  have  all  fallen 
into  the  grossest  errors.  Her  chief  historian  has  com- 
mitted a  violent  injury  on  her  very  person,  which,  in  the 
history  ef  a  female,  is  not  the  least  important.  In  hastily 
consulting  two  passages  relative  to  her,  he  applied  to  the 
Lady  Arabella  the  defective  understanding  and  head- 
strong dispositions  of  her  aunt,  the  Countess  of  Sbrew»> 
bury ;  and  by  another  misconception  of  a  term,  as  I  think, 
asserts  that  the  Lady  Arabella  was  distinguished  neither 
toe  beauty,  nor  intellectual  qualities.*  This  authoritative 
decision  perplexed  the  modem  editor,  Kippis,  whose  re- 
searches were  always  limited ;  Kippis  bad  gleaned  from 
CNdys's  precious  manuscripts  a  single  note,  which  shook 
to  its  foundations  the  whole  structure  before  him  ;  and  he 
had  also  found,  in  Ballard,  to  his  utter  confusion,  some 
bints  that  the  Lady  Arabella  wms  a  learned  woman,  and 
of  a  poetical  genius,  though  even  the  writer  himself,  who 
had  recorded  this  discovery,  was  at  a  loss  to  ascertain 
the  fiict !  It  is  amusing  to  observe  honest  George  Bal- 
lard in  the  same  dilemma  as  honest  Andrew  Kippis. 
'  This  lady,*  he  says,  *  was  not  more  distinguished  for  the 
dignity  of  her  birth,  than  celebrated  for  her  fine  parts  and 
learning ;  and  yet,'  he  adds,  in  all  the  simplicity  of  bis 
ingenuousness,  *  I  know  so  Utile  in  relation  to  the  two  last 
accomplishments,  that  I  shouM  not  have  i^iven  her  a  place 
in  these  memoirs  had  not  Mr  Evelyn  put  her  in  hin  Ust  of 
learned  women,  and  Mr  Philips  (Milton's  nephew)  intro- 
duced her  among  bis  modem  poetesses.' 

*  The  Lady  Arabella,'  for  by  that  name  she  is  usually 
noticed  by  her  contemporaries,  rather  than  by  her  maiden 
name  of  Stuart,  or  by  her  married  one  of  Se vmour,  as  she 
latterly  subscribed  herself,  was,  by  her  affinity  with  James 
the  First,  and  our  Elizabeth,  placed  near  the  throne  ;  too 
near,  it  seems,  for  her  happiness  and  quiet!  In  their  common 
descent  from  Margaret,  the  eldest  daufibter  of  Henry  YII, 
she  was  cousin  to  the  Scottish  monarch,  but  bom  an  Eng- 
lish woman,  which  gave  her  some  advantage  in  a  claim 
to  the  throne  of  England.  *  Her  double  relation  to  roy- 
lUty,'  says  Mr.  Lodge,  *was  e<^iially  obnoxious  to  the 
jealousy  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  timidity  of  James,  and  they 
secretly  dreaded  the  supposed  danger  of  her  having  a  le- 
gitimate offspring.*  Tet  James  himself,  then  unmarried, 
proposed  for  the  husband  of  the  lady  Arabella,  one  of  her 
cousins,  Lord  Esme  Stuart,  whom  he  had  created  Duke 
of  Lenox,  and  designed  for  his  heir.  The  first  thing  we 
bear  of  *  the  Lady  Arabella,  concerns  a  marriage  :  mar- 
riages am  the  incidents  of  her  life,  and  the  fatal  event 
which  terminated  it  was  a  marriage.  Such  was  the  se- 
pet  spring  oa  which  her  character  and  her  mufbrtuaes  re- 

This  proposed  match  was  desirable  to  all  parties ;  but 
there  was  one  greater  than  them  all,  who  forbad  the  bans. 
Elisabeth  interposed ;  she  imprisoned  the  Lady  Arabella, 
and  would  not  deliver  her  up  to  the  king,  of  whom  she 
spoke  with  asperity,  and  even  vrith  contempt.f    The 

*  Morant  In  the  Bfoisrraphta  Britannica.  This  gross  blunder 
has  been  detected  by  Mr  Lodcre.  The  other  I  Bubmit  to  the 
resdrr'ff  judEmeni.  A  contemporary  letter-writtcr,  alluding 
to  the  flisrht  of  Arabella  and  Seymour,  which  alarmed  the  Scoi- 
tlrh  eo  much  more  than  the  English  party,  tells  ua,  among 
other  reasons  of  ihe  Utile  danger  of  the  political  influence  of 
the  parties  themselves  over  the  people,  that  not  only  their  pre- 
tensions  were  Tar  removed,  but  he  adds,  *  They  were  ancrrace- 
ful  both  in  their  persons  and  their  hou^es.^  Morant  ukes  the 
term  tmgraceful  in  its  modem  acceptation  ;  but  in  the  style  of 
that  day,  I  think,  unsrraceful  Is  opposed  to  ^acious  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people,  meaning  that  their  perrons  and  liieir  houses 
wsre  not  considerable  to  the  multitude.  Would  k  not  be  sb- 
surd  to  apply  ungraceful  in  its  modern  sense  to  a  family  or 
house?  And  had  any  political  dan  eer  been  experted,  assuredly 
tl  would  not  havp  been  diminii>hed  by  the  want  of  peraoral 
grace  in  these  iuvers.  I  do  not  recoilea  sny  authority  for  the 
ssnse  of  ungraceful  in  opposition  to  gracious,  but  a  criUcal  and 
Iksrary  antiquary  has  sanctioned  my  opinion. 
'  I  ^  drcumstaace  which  widtieovsr  by  a  Spanish  msimist 


itbedrMdef 


freatest  infbmitT  of  EUabeth  was  her  mi 
duct  resperting  ilw  snrmssinB  to  the       ^ 
jealoosy  of  power,  her  strange  mibappinesa 
peraonal  neglect,  made  her  averse  to  see  a 

her  court,  or  even  to  bear  ofa  distant  ooe ;  in  a 

she  could  only  view  a  competitor.  Canden  taDs  us  that  she 
frequently  observed,  that  *  most  men  neglected  the  seltmg 
sun,'  and  this  melancboiy  prearntimcnt  of  pcreoaal  asf- 
lecl  this  poUiical  coquette  not  ooly  lived  to  rmnricnce,  boi 
even  this  circumstance  of  keeping  the  rirfttshai  nnsfitikd 
miserably  disturbed  the  queen  on  her  death-bed.  Her 
ministers,  it  appears,  harassed  her  when  she  was  lyaw 
speechless ;  a  remarkable  circmnstance,  which  has  hither- 
to escaped  the  knowledge  of  her  mmmrons  histx 
which  I  shall  take  an  opportunity  of  diackaing 
lume. 

Eliubeth  leaving  a  point  ao  important  always  prbble. 
matical,  raised  op  the  very  evil  she  so  greatly  <freaded ;  it 
multiplied  the  aspirants,  while  every  party  humoured  itself 
bv  selecting  its  own  claimant,  ana  none  nmce  basir 
than  the  continental  powers.  One  of  the  saost  cnnow  ■ 
the  project  of  the  Pope,  who  intending  to  put  aside  James 
I,  on  account  of  his  religion,  formed  a  diiaBcricaJ  irhima 
of  uniting  Axabblla  with  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Sa- 
voy ;  the  pretext,  for  without  a  {weteztnopolitidan  moves, 
was  their  descent  from  a  bastard  of  our  Edward  IT ;  the 
Duke  of  Parma  was,  however,  married,  but  the  l^pe,  m 
his  infallibility,  turned  his  brother  the  Cardinal  into  tlw 
Duke's  subsiituts  by  secularising  the  churchman.  In  that 
case  the  Cardinal  would  then  broome  King  of  England  in 
right  of  thb  lady ! — provided  he  obtainedlAe  crown  !* 

We  might  conjecture  from  this  circumstance,  that  An. 
bclla  was  a  catholic,  and  so  Mr  Butler  has  recently  told 
us ;  but  I  know  of  no  other  authority  than  Dodd,  the  Cw 
tholic  historian,  who  has  inscribed  her  name  among  hk 
party.  Parsons,  the  wily  jesuft,  wat  so  donblfiil  bow  the 
lady,  when  yoimg.  stood  disposed  towards  cathoIicis«. 
that  he  descnbes  *  her  relifion  to  be  as  tender,  greenTaiiii 
flexible,  as  is  her  age  and  sex,  and  to  be  wrought  hcrv- 
after  and  settled  seeding  to  future  events  and  times.'  TeC 
in  1611,  when  she  was  finally  sent  into  confinement,  one 
well  informed  of  court  aflTairs  writes,  *  that  the  Lady  Ara- 
bella hath  noi  bemftmnd  tnduiabU  to  p«pay** 

Even  Henry  IV  of  France  was  not  unfriendly  to  ite 

Eapistical  project  of  placing  an  Italian  cardinal  on  the 
English  throne.    It  had  always  been  the  state  interest  of 
the  French  cabinet  to  favour  any  scheme  which  migkt 

f  reserve  the  realms  of  England  and  Scotland  as  separata 
ingdoms.  The  manuscript  COTrespondence  of  Charica 
IX  with  his  ambassador  at  the  court  of  London,  which  I 
have  seen,  tends  solely  to  this  great  purpose,  and  perhaps 
it  was  her  French  and  Spanish  allies,  which  fina&y  h^f- 
tened  the  political  martyrdom  of  the  Scottish  Mary. 

Thus  we  have  discovered  fms  chimerical  husbands  of 
the  Lady  Arabella.  The  pretensions  of  this  lady  to  the 
throne  had  evidently  become  an  object  with  speenbtiiig 
politicians ;  and  perhaps  it  was  to  withdrew  herself  fim 
the  embarrassments  into  which  she  vras  thrown,  that,  ac- 
cording to  De  Thou,  she  intended  to  manr  a  son  of  tlia 
Earl  of  Northumberland ;  but  to  the  jeaJous  tenor  ef 
Elixabeth,  an  English  Eari  was  not  an  object  of  less  mag- 
nitude than  a  Scotch  Duke.  This  is  the  third  shadowy 
huri>and! 

When  James  I  ascended  the  English  throne,  there  ex- 
isted an  Anti-Scottish  oarty.  Hardly  had  the  northers 
monarch  entered  into  the  <  Land  of  Phnnise,'  when  faaa 
southern  throne  was  shaken  by  a  foolish  plot,whicli  one  vrri. 
ter  calls  <  a  state  riddle ;'  it  invohred  Rawleigfa,  and  imex- 
pectedly  the  lady  Arabella.  The  Scottish  monarch  was  to 
be  got  rid  of,  and  Arabella  was  to  be  crowned.    Someof 

when  our  James  I  was  negotiating  with  the  caba>«t  of  If  adrhL 
He  complains  of  Elizabeth's  treatment  of  him :  that  the  queen 
refused  to  eive  fam  hi.^  uiher's  esute  in  £n<rland,  nor  would 
deliver  up  bis  uncle"^  i^ai'irbter,  Arabella,  to  be  married  to  the 
Duke  of  Lenox,  at  which  lime  the  queen  uso  pslabras  mny 
awperas  y  de  mocho  disprechia  contra  el  dicho  Rey  de  Escoda  ; 
she  used  harsh  words,  expressiog  much  contempt  sf  the  fcrn^. 
Winwood'a  Mem.  i,  4  ^^ 

*  See  a  rcrv  curioas  letter,  the  CCXCIX  of  Cardinal  D*On- 
sat.  Vol.  T.  The  catholic  interest  expcaed  to  lacilitste  the 
conquest  of  England  bj  joining  their  armies  whh  those  of*  Ar- 
belle,'  ard  the  commentator  writes  that  this  English  Isdvhad 
a  party,  ctnisisdng  ofall  those  English  whohad  been  the  Judges 
or  the  avowed  enemies  of  Mary  of  Scotland,  the  mothsr  aT 
James  the  First. 

t  Wiawood^Memof«als,  ill.  Ml. 
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these  giUy  coospiratora  having  written  to  her  requesting  let- 
Ian  to  he  addresed  to  the  King  of  Spain,  she  laughed  at  the 
letter  she  received,  and  sent  it  to  the  King.  Thus  for  a 
seecmd  time  was  Arabella  to  haye  heen  Q,ueen  of  England. 
This  occurred  in  1608,  hut  was  followed  bj  no  narsh 
measures  flrom  James  the  First. 

In  the  following  Tear,  1604, 1  have  discovered  that  for 
the  tfurd  time,  the  lady  was  onered  a  crown !  *  A  great 
ambassador  is  coming  from  the  King  of  Poland,  whose 
chief  errand  is  to  demand  my  Lady  Arabella  in  mar- 
riage for  his  master.  So  may  your  princess  of  the  blood . 
grow  a  great  queen,  and  then  we  snail  he  safe  friHn  the 
aanger  ^f  miampenaibmg  teUera.**  This  last  passage 
■eems  to  allude  to  something.  What  is  meant  of  <  the 
dancer  of  missuperscribing  letters  ?* 

It  this  royal  offer  was  ever  made,  it  was  certainly  for- 
bidden. Can  we  imagine  the  refusal  to  have  come  from 
the  ladv,  who,  we  shall  see,  seven  years  afterwards,  com- 

Claiaeci  that  the  king  had  neglected  her,  in  not  providing 
sr  with  a  suitable  match?  It  was  this  very  tuie  that 
one  of  those  butterflies,  who  quiver  on  tlie  fair  flowers 
of  a  court,  writes,  that  '  My  Ladye  Arabella  spends  her 
time  in  lecture,  reiding,  &r.,and  she  will  not  hear  of  mar- 
riage. Indirectly  there  were  speaches  used  in  the  recom- 
mendation of  Count  Maurice,  who  pretendeth  to  be  Duke 
of  Guildres.  I  dare  not  attempt  her.'f  Here  we  find 
another  prineely  match  proposed.  Thus  far,  to  the  Lady 
Arabella,  crowns  and  husbands  were  like  a  fairy  banquet 
seen  at  mponlight,  opening  on  her  sight,  impalpable  and 
vanishing  at  the  moment  of  approach. 

Arabefia,  from  certain  circumstances,  was  a  dependant  on 
the  king's  bounty,  which  flowed  very  unequally  ;  often  re- 
duced to  great  personal  distress,  we  find  by  her  letters,  that 
*  she  prayed  for  present  money,  though  it  should  not  be 
annually.'  I  have  discovered  that  James  at  length  grant- 
ed her  a  pension.  The  royal  favours,  however  were  prob- 
ably limited  to  her  good  behaviour.! 

From  1604  to  1608,  is  a  period  which  forms  a  blank  leaf 
in  the  story  of  Arabella.  In  this  last  year  this  unfortunate 
lady  had  again  fallen  out  of  favour,  and,  as  usual,  the  cause 
was  mysterious,  and  not  known  even  to  the  writer.  Cham- 
berlain, in  a  letter  to  Sir  Ralph  Winwood,  mentions  *  the 
Lady  Arabella's  business,  tohaUoever  it  woMf  is  ended,  and 
she  restored  to  her  former  place  and  graces.  The  king 
gave  her  a  cupboard  of  plate,  better  than  SOO/.  for  a  new 
year's  gift,  and  1000  marks  to  pay  her  debts,  besides 
some  yearly  addition  to  her  maintenance,  want  beins 
thought  the  chiefest  cause  of  her  discontentment,  though 
Ae  be  not  <Jtogether  free  from  euepieion  of  being  ooUapsed.'§ 
Another  mysterious  expression  which  would  seem  to  allude 
either  to  politics  or  religion ;  but  the  fact  appears  by  an- 
other writer  to  have  been  a  discovery  of  a  new  project  of 
marriage  without  the  king's  consent.  This  person  of  her 
choice  is  not  named ;  aiid  it  was  to  divert  her  mind  from 
the  too  constant  obiect  of  her  thoughts,  that  James,  after  a 
severe  reprimand,  had  invited  her  to  partake  of  the  festivi- 
ties of  the  court,  in  that  season  of  revelry  and  reconcilia- 
tion. 

We  now  approach  that  event  of  the  Lady  Arabella's 
life,  which  reads  like  a  romantic  fictiim  :  the  catastrophe, 
too,  is  funned  by  the  Aristotelian  canon  ;  for  its  misery, 
its  pathos,  and  its  terror,  even  romantic  fiction  has  not  ei* 
cecded  ! 

It  is  probable  that  the  king,  from  some  political  motive, 
bad  decided  that  the  Lady  Arabella  should  lead  a  single 
fife ;  but  such  wise  purposes  frequently  meet  with  cross 
ones ;   and  it  happened  that  no  woman  was  ever  more 

•  This  manuscript  letter  from  William,  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
10  Oflbert,  Earl  of  Sttrewsbury,  isdMed  from  Haroplon-Ckiurt, 
OcL  S,  1608.    Sloane's  MSS,  4181. 

t  Lodgers  niustratkms  of  British  History,  ill,  286.  It  is  cnri. 
oos  to  observe,  that  this  letter  by  W.  Fowler,  ie  dated  on  the 
same  day  as  the  manuscript  letter  I  have  Just  quoted,  and  it  is 
iirected  to  the  same  Earl  of  Shrewsbury ;  so  that  the  Earl 
nasi  have  received,  in  one  day,  accounts  of  two  different  pro* 
isets  of  marriage  fbr  his  netee !  This  shows  how  much  Ara* 
Nile  engaged  the  designs  of  foreigners  and  natives.  Will. 
Fowler  was  a  rhyming  4md  fantastical  secretary  to  the  queen 
•f  James  the  First 

{  Two  letter;!  of  Arabella,  on  distress  of  money,  are  nraasrved 
by  Ballard.  The  discovery  of  a  pension  I  made  in  sir  Julius 
6(Bsar*s  manuscripts  ;  where  one  is  mentioned  of  1600/  to  the 
Lady  Arabefia.    flioane'a  MS.  4100. 

Mr  Lodge  has  shown  that  ths  king  ones  granted  her  the  duty 
oo<nit9. 

4  Wlnwood^sBfomorials,  ill,  117—110. 


solicited  to  the  conjugal  state,  or  seems  to  have  been  so 
little  averse  to  it.  Every  noble  youth,  who  sighed  for  di»> 
tinction,  ambilioned  the  notice  of  the  Lady  Arabella ;  and 
she  was  so  frequently  contriving  a  marriage  for  herself, 
that  a  courtier  of  that  day  writing  to  another,  observes, 
Hhese  affectations  of  marriage  in  her,  do  give  some  advan- 
tage to  the  world  of  impartmg  the  reputation  of  her  con- 
stant and  virtuous  dupositi<m.'* 

The  revels  of  Chruunas  had  hardly  closed,  when  the 
Lady  Arabella  forgot  that  she  had  been  forgiven,  and 
again  relansed  into  ner  old  infirmity.  She  renewed  aciHi- 
nezion,  woich  had  commenced  m  childhood,  with  Mr 
William  Seymour,  the  second  son  of  Lord  Beauchamp, 
and  grandson  of  the  earl  of  Hertford.  His  character  baa 
been  finely  described  by  Clarendon :  He  loved  his  studies 
and  his  repose ;  but  when  the  civil  wars  broke  out,  l|e 
closed  his  volumes  and  drew  his  sword,  and  was  both  aji 
active  and  a  skilful  general.  Charles  I  created  him  Mar- 
quis of  Hertford,  andgovernor  of  the  prince ;  he  lived  to 
the  Restoration,  and  CInarles  II  restored  him  to  the  duke- 
dom of  Somerset. 

This  treaty  of  marriage  was  detected  in  February  1609, 
and  the  parties  summoned  before  the  privy  council.  Sey- 
mour was  particularly  censured  for  daring  to  ally  himself 
with  the  royal  blood,  although  that  blood  was  running  in 
his  own  veins.  In  a  manuscript  letter  which  I  have  dis- 
covered, Seymour  addressed  the  lords  of  the  privy  coundl. 
The  style  is  humble ;  the  plea  to  excuse  his  mtended  miuv 
riage  is,  that  being  but  *  A  young  brother,  and  sensible  pi 
mine  own  good,  unknown  to'the  worid,  of  mean  estate,  npt 
bom  to  challenge  any  thing  bv  my  birthright,  and  there- 
fore my  fortunes  to  be  raised  by  my  own  endeavour,  aikl 
she  a  lady  of  great  honour  and  virtue,  and,  as  I  thought, 
of  great  means,  I  did  plainly  and  honestly  endeavour  law- 
fully to  gain  her  in  marriage.'  There  is  nothing  romantic 
in  this  apology,  in  which  Seymour  describes  himself  as  a 
fortune  hunter!  which,  however,  was  probably  done  to 
cover  his  undoubted  affection  for  Arabella,  whom  he  had 
early  known.  He  says,  that  *  he  conceived  that  this  noble 
lady  might,  without  offence,  make  the  choice  af  any  subjeoT 
within  this  kingdom ;  which  conceit  was  begotten  in  n|a 
upon  a  general  report,  after  her  ladyship's  la$t  bemr  eaUef 
before  your  lordahpa,^  that  it  might  be.'  He  tells  the  stoiy 
of  this  ancient  woomg---(  I  boldly  ujtruded  myself  intot 
her  ladyship's  chamber  in  the  court  on  Candlemass  day 
last,  at  what  time  I  imparted  my  desire  unto  her,  wbica 
was  entertained,  but  with  this  caution  on  either  part,  th^t 
both  of  us  resolved  not  to  proceed  to  any  final  conclusion 
without  his  majesty's  most  gracious  favour  first  obtained. 
And  this  was  our  first  meeting!  After  that  we  hMla 
second  meeting  at  Brigg's  house  in  Fleet-street,  and  then 
a  third  at  Mr  Baynton's;  at  both  which  we  had  the  like 
conference  and  resolution  as  before.'  He  assures  their 
lordships  that  both  of  them  had  never  intended  marriage 
without  his  majesty's  approbation.! 

But  Love  laughs  at  privy  councils,  and  the  grave  proh 
mises  made  by  two  frightened  lovers.  The  parties  were 
secretly  married,  which  was  discovered  about  July  in  the 
following  year.  They  were  then  separately  confined,  the 
lady  at  the  house  of  Sir  Thomas  Parry  at  Lambeth,  and 
Seymour  in  the  Tower,  for  *  his  contempt  in  marrying  a 
la<fv  of  the  royal  fhmilj  without  the  king's  leave.' 

This,  their  first  connnement.  was  not  rigorous ;  the  lady 
walked  in  her  garden,  and  the  lover  was  a  prisoner  at  large 
in  the  Tower.  The  writer  in  the  Biographia  Britannica, 
observes,  that  'Some  intercourse  they  had  by  letters, 
which,  after  a  time,  was  discovered.'  In  this  nistory  o^ 
love  these  might  be  precious  documents,  and  in  the  l&rary 
at  Long-leat  these  love-epistles,  or  perhaps  this  volumOi 
may  yet  lie  unread  in  a  comer.  §  Arabella's  epistolary 
talent  was  not  vnipr,  Dr  Montford,  in  a  manuscript  letter, 
describes  one  of  tnose  effusions  which  Arabella  addrees«^a 
to  the  king.  <  This  letter  was  penned  by  her  in  the  best 
terms,  as  she  can  do  right  well.  It  was  often  read  with- 
out offence,  nay,  it  was  even  commended  by  his  highness, 
with  the  applause  of  prince  and  council.'    Oqo  oifthea* 

*  W1nwood>s  Memorials,  Vol.  iii,  110. 

t  Thla  evidently  alludes  to  the  gentleman  whoso  name  ap> 
pears  not,  which  occasioned  Arabella  to  incur  the  king*s  dls» 
plearare  before  Christmas ;  the  Lady  Arabella,  it  is  quite  clear, 
was  resolvedly  bent  on  marrying  heraelf ! 

I  Harl.  MSS,  700S. 

^  It  is  on  record  that  at  Long.leat,  the  seat  of  the  Marqnts  of 
Bath,  certain  papers  of  Arabella  are  preserved.  I  lesve  lo 
the  noble  owner  the  pleasure  of  the  ressarcK 
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letters  1  have  reoovered.  The 
doneiiic,  beinf  ndluDg  mora  at  fint  than  a  Tcrj  prat^ 
letter  on  Mr  Seyisoar  banns  taken  eold,  but  as  ererj 
love-letter  ought,  it  is  not  wiuwut  a  pathetic  cnaomin  ; 
the  tearing  away  oThearts  so  fimly  joined,  while,  in  her 
•olitaiy  imprisoaaMnt,  the  secret  thought  that  he  lived  and 
was  her  own,  filled  her  spirit  with  that  conedousnees  «riiidi 
triumphed  even  orer  ttutt  siddy  fiame  so  nearly  suhdaed 
to  death.  The  frmiliar  style  of  James  the  Pint's  age  may 
bear  comparison  with  our  own.    I  shall  give  it  entira. 

•Ladj/JrabeOato  Mr  WUHom  St^mtmr, 
•Sir, 

•  I  am  inwieeding  sorry  U>  hear  that  you  have  not  been 
well.  I  pray  you  let  me  know  trtdy  how  yon  do,  and  what 
was  the  cause  of  it,    I  am  not  satisfied  with  the 


Kt 
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ing  with  Uriah.    But  1  assure  myadT,  if  it 
majesty  in  your  own  wisdom  to  coemder  thoroii^y  < 
cause,  thera  will  no  solid  reason  appear  to  dmr  me  at 
justice  and  your  nincefy  favour,  whicn  I  w 
deserve  whilst  I  ereathe.' 
It  is  indorsed,  *  A  copy  of  my  pelilioa  to  the  Kiasfte 
lajesty.'    In  another  she  mploras  that  •  If  the  nimmiti 


of  my  state  and  fortune,  together  with  my  weakness,  haw 
caused  me  lo  do  somewh^  not  pleasim^  lo  your  mafestya 
let  it  all  be  covered  with  the  shadow  or  jronr  royal  hmi£ 
nity.'    A^in,  in  another  jietition.  she  writes, 
•  Touchmg  the  olicnee  fSv  which  I  am  now  puniAed,  I 


Smith  givee  for  it ;  but  if  it  be  a  cold,  I  will  impute  it  to 
■OHM  sympathy  betwixt  us,  having  myself  gotten  a  swollen 
eheek  at  tae  same  time  with  a  cold.  For  (Sod's  sake,  let 
not  vQur  grief  of  mind  work  upon  your  body.  Tou  may 
•ee  by  me  what  inconveniences  it  will  bring  one  to;  aoa 
no  fortune,  I  assure  you,  daunts  me  so  much  as  that  weak- 
ness of  body  I  find  in  myself;  for  mmm»  vimmM  P  age  tfum 
mam,  as  Burot  says,  we  may,  by  (3od's  grace,  be  happier 
than  we  look  for,  m  being  suflTered  to  enjov  ourself  with 
his  ■aajeety's  favour.  But  if  we  be  not  able  to  live  to  it, 
I,  for  my  part,  shal  think  myself  a  pattern  <^  misfortune 
in  enjoymg  so  creat  a  Ueesmg  as  you,  so  little  awhile. 
No  separation  but  thatdefntres  me  M  the  comfort  of  you. 
For  wbeiesoever  you  be,  or  in  what  state  so  ever  you  are, 
it  snfBcbth  me  you  are  mine !  Rackd  wept  amd  wamld 
net  or  oou^ftn,  ososuss  ncr  cnudicn  toere  no  mere.  And 
that  indeed,  is  the  remedilees  sorrow,and  none  eise !  And 
Iherefbra  God  bless  us  from  that,  and  I  wiQ  hope  well  of 
the  rest,  though  I  see  no  apparent  hope.  But  I  am  sure 
God*s  book  menlionetfa  many  of  his  children  in  as  great 
disferem  that  have  done  well  afler,  even  in  this  worki !  I 
do  assure  yon  nothing  the  state  can  do  with  me  can  trou. 
ble  me  so  much  as  thn  news  of  your  being  ill  doth ;  and 
yon  see  when  I  am  troubled,  I  trouble  you  too  with  tedi- 
oos  kindnees ;  lor  so  I  think  you  will  account  so  long  a 
letter,  yourself  not  haviiw  written  to  me  this  good  while  so 
mneh  as  how  you  do.  ]»it,  sweet  sir,  I  speak  not  this  to 
trouble  you  with  writing  but  when  you  please.  Be  weU, 
and  I  sfiall  acooont  myself  hanpy  in  oeing 

'  Tour  faitnniil  loving  wife, 

*Abb.S.'* 
In  *«mmmg  ihe  manuscripts  of  this  lady,  the  defect  of 
dates  must  be  supplied  by  our  sanciQr.  The  following 
'  petition,'  as  she  calls  it,  addressed  to  the  king  in  defence 
or  her  secret  marriage,  must  have  been  written  at  this 
time.  She  remonstrates  with  the  king  for  wlnt  she  calb 
hii  ne^ect  of  her ;  and  while  she  fears  to  be  violently  se- 
ited  from  her  husband,  she  asserts  her  cause  with  a 
and  noble  spirit,  whidi  was  afterwards  too  severely 
triad! 

*  May  it  please  yow  most  excellent  Majeety. 

*  I  do  most  heartily  lament  my  hard  fortune  that  I  should 
dSeuA  your  majesty  the  least  espedaDy  in  that  whereby  I 
have  long  desired  to  merit  of  your  majesty,  as  appeared 
before  your  majesty  was  my  sovereisn.  And  though  your 
majesty's  neglect  d"  me,  my  good  liking  of  this  gentleman 
that  is  my  husband,  and  my  fwtune,  drew  me  to  a  coniract 
befcra  I  acquainted  vour  majesty,  I  humbly  beseech  your 
majesty  to  coonder  now  impossible  it  was  for  me  to  ima. 
fine  it  could  be  offenuve  to  your  majesty,  having /cie  days 
effort gteen  me yimr rojfol eenmnito btatam  wtyaeljfon  an^ 
mtbjeet  ojymo'  mer^csAf's  (which  likewise  your  roa^fsty  had 
done  long  since.)  Besides,  never  having  been  either  pro- 
Ittbited  any,  or  spoken  to  for  any,  in  this  land,  1^  your  ma- 
jesty these  •even  Sfeon  that  I  have  Kved  in  your  majestv's 
house,  1  could  not  conceive  that  your  majeetv  regarded 
my  marriage  at  all ;  whereas  if  your  majesty  nad  vouch- 
■afed  to  tell  me  your  mind,  and  accept  the  free-will  offering 
of  my  obedience,  I  wouhi  not  have  offended  your  majesty, 
of  whose  gradotts  jgoodness  I  presume  so  BBUch,  that  if  if 
mere  ne«  at  coRvefuenf  m  a  weinUry  retped  ot  moiioe  SMgf 
mdbe  U  seem  lo  ttpanU  ns,  mftom  Ged  Aofk  Joined^  your 
majesty  would  not  do  evil  that  good  midit  come  thereof, 
nor  make  me,  that  have  the  hmiour  to  be  so  near  your 
majesty  in  blood,  the  first  precedent  that  ever  was,  though 
our  princes  may  have  leA  some  as  little  imitahle,  for  so 
good  and  graddui  a  king  as  your  majesty,  as  David's  deal- 

•  Barl.lf88,1WI 


moat  humblv  beseech  your  majesty,  in  your 


judgment,  to  consider  in  what  a 
state  I  had  been,  if  I  had  Isken  any  other  oourae  than  I 
did ;  for  my  own  oonodmee  witnessing  b^ire  Gkid  that  I 
was  then  the  wife  of  him  that  now  I  am,  I  oould  mm 
have  maldied  with  any  oth«'  amn,  hot  to  have  lived  lA 
the  days  of  mv  lifle  as  a  harlot,  wUdi  your 
have  aohorred  in  any,  especially  in  one  vrho  hath  tl 
our  (iiow  otherwise  unfortunate  soever)  to  kave  any  drop 
of  vour  maiesty's  blood  m  them.' 

I  find  a  letter  of  Lady  Jane  Dmnunond,  m  renly  to  this 
or  another  petition,  which  Lady  Dranmond  bad  given 
the  queen  to  preeent  to  bis  majeety.  It  was  to  leara  the 
cause  of  Aranella's  confinement.  The  pithy 
of  James  the  First  is  characteristie  of  the 


the  sdenm  forebodings  of  ^jmAj  Drannnond,  who  snprata 
to  have  been  a  lady  of  excellent  jodgmeal,  i  bowed,  1^  te 
fate  of  Arabella,  Ik>w  they  wera  trne ! 

'  LADY  tAint  Dat7MMOn>  TO  LADT  AmABKLI^, 


^nnoerm^  ker  froycr  fo 


the 


*  This  day  her  majesty  hath  seen  your  ladyship's  letter. 
Her  Majesty  say*,  that  when  die  gave  your  ladyshm^ 
petition  to  bis  majesty,  he  did  take  it  vrell  enough/nil 

Sve  no  other  answer  than  that  fe  hadmieu  •fAtfmH^ 
alrve.  This  was  all  her  majesTf  comnanded  ma  le 
say  to  your  ladvship  in  this  poroose ;  but  withal  Ad  r»» 
member  her  kindly  to  your  laaywip,  and  sent  you  dus  fii- 
tie  token  in  witness  ot  the  continoanee  of  her  majesty^ 
favour  to  your  ladydiip.  Now,  whera  yoo'  ladyshm  d^ 
sires  me  to  ded  openly  and  lircdy  widi yon,  I  prolestlcttB 
say  nothing  on  knowledge,  for  I  never  «poke  to  any  of  ihaf 
purpoee  but  to  the  queen;  bmt  ike ninhsi  ^tida stale,  wiA 
ikeewampU  hawmme  of  yamrqmoS^  infAelAeease  has 
betn  vaeo,  mdbes  me  fiar  that  gt  sAoB  naijimd  m  mag 
tndtoyowtnmbleaaaffeexpettarlwiJL* 

In  return.  Lady  Arabella  expresses  her  grateful  ihanka 
— presents  her  majesty  with  '  this  piece  of  my  work,  to 
accept  in  remembrance  of  the  poor  prisonei  that  wiuug^ 
them,  m  hopee  her  royd  hanos  wul  voudisale  to  wear 
them,  which  till  I  have  the  honour  to  kms,  I  shaD  five  m 
a  great  deal  of  sorrow.  Her  case,'  she  adds,  *  eeidd  bn 
compared  to  no  other  she  ever  hevd  at,  reeemhlii^  no 
other.*  Arabella,  like  the  queen  of  the  Soots,  begoilod 
the  boon  of  imprisonment  by  works  of  embroiderT :  fer 
in  sending  a  present  of  this  lund  to  Sir  Andrew 
to  be  presented  to  the  queen,  she  thanks  him  for  * 
safing  to  desceod  to  these  petty  oflkes  to  Iske  care 
of  these  womanish  toys,  for  her  wboee  serious 
invent  some  relaxation.' 

The  secret  corresnondenee  of  Arabella  and  Sejnw 


was  discovered,  and  was  fblknved  by  a  sad  arcne. 
must  have  been  now  that  the  king  resdved  to  ten 
this  unhappy  lady  to  the  stricter  care  of  the  Bishop  lc€ 
Durham.  Lady  Arabella  was  so  subdued  at  this  distaaft 
separation,  that  she  gave  way  to  dl  the  wiMnees  of  dc^ 
spair ;  she  fell  suddenly  ill,  end  couU  not  travel  hnt  in  a 
litter,  and  with  a  phvsidan.  In  her  way  to  Durham,  Ao 
was  so  greatly  disquieted  in  the  first  few  miles  of  her  bbk 
easv  and  troublesome  journey,  that  they  would  proceed  no 
finther  than  to  Highgale.  'The  physidan  letuined  in 
town  to  report  her  state,  and  declared  that  die  was  imm 
redly  very  we^,  her  pube  dull  and  melancholy,  and  vcrj 
irregular;  her  countenance  very  heavy,  pale,  and  wan; 
and  though  free  from  fSwer,  be  dedared  her  in  no  cnae  ft 
for  travel.  The  king  obeerred,  *  It  is  enough  to  nmke  any 
sound  man  sick  to  be  carried  in  a  bed  in  that  manner  sho 
is ;  much  more  for  her  mJWise  impaHemt  amd  mrnquut  mint 
hmpetkiipmkene(ffarfrmlerhuiimaiAm  e/ 6o^  fhms 
scAcndse  sAe  icoeM  Juwe.*     His  resolution*  however. 


thai '  she  should  proceed  to  Durham,  if  he  were  kmg  !* 
t  *  We  answered.*  replied  the  doctor,  *  that  we  made  mm 
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doubt  of  b«r  obedience.'  *  Obedience  is  tbat  requiied,' 
reified  tbe  king,  *  wbich  being  performedi  I  will  do  more 
for  her  than  she  expected.'* 

The  king,  howeveri  with  hie  umial  indulgence,  nppenn 
to  have  consented  that  Lady  Arabella  shMilfd  remain  for 
n  month  at  Highgate,  in  confinement,  till  she  had  suffi- 
cientlr  recovered  to  proceed  to  Durham,  where  the  bishop 
fMsted,  unaccompanied  by  his  charge,  to  awaU  her  recejpK 
lion,  and  to  the  ^eat  relief  of  the  fnends  of  the  lady,  who 
hoped  she  was  still  within  the  reach  of  their  cares  or  of 
the  royal  favour. 

A  second  month's  delay  was  granted,  in  consequence 
of  that  letter  tHiich  we  have  before  noticed  as  so  impren- 
tive  and  so  elegant,  that  it  was  commended  by  the  king, 
and  applauded  by  prince  Henry  and  the  council. 

But  the  day  of  her  departure  hastened,  and  the  Lady 
Arabella  betrayed  no  symptom  of  her  first  despair.  She 
opcnlv  declared  her  resi^iation  to  her  fate,  and  showed 
her  obedient  willingness,  by  beinc  even  ovet^-careful  in 
little  preparations  to  make  easy  so  long  a  journey.  Such 
tender  grief  had  won  over  the  heart  «  her  keeoera,  ^riio 
couM  not  but  sympathise  with  a  princess,  whose  jove,  holy 
and  wedded  too,  was  crossed  only  by  the  tyranny  of 
statesmen.  But  Arabella  had  not  withm  that  tranouillity 
with  which  she  had  lulled  her  keepen.  She  and  Sey- 
mour had  concerted  a  flight,,  as  bolA  in  its  plot,  and  as 
beautifully  wild,  as  any  recorded  in  romantic  story.  The 
day  preceding  her  departure,  Arabella  found  it  not  diflkult 
to  penuade  a  female  attendant  to  consent  that  she  would 
suffer  her  to  pay  a  last  visit  to  her  husband,  and  to  wait 
for  her  return  at  an  appointed  hour.  More  solicitous  for 
the  happiness  of  lovera  than  for  the  repose  of  kings,  this 
attendant,  in  utter  simplicity,  or  with  generous  sympathy, 
assisted  the  Lady  Arabella  in  dressing  her  in  one  ot  the  most 
elabor^e  disgnisings.  *  She  drew  a  pair  of  large  French, 
fashioned  hose  or  trowsen  over  her  petticoats ;  put  on  a 
man's  doublet  or  coat;  a  peruke,  such  as  men  wore, 
whose  long  k)dn  covered  her  own  ringlets ;  a  black  hat.  a 
black  doak,  russet  boots  with  red  tops,  and  a  rapier  oy 
her  side.'  Thus  accoutred,  the  Lady  Arabella  stole  out 
with  a  gentleman  about  three  o^dock  in  the  afternoon.— 
She  bad  only  proceeded  a  mile  and  a  half,  when  they  stop- 
ped at  a  noor  inn,  where  one  of  her  confederates  was 
waiting  with  horses,  yet  she  was  so  sick  and  faint,  that  the 
ostler,  who  beU  her  stirrup,  observed,  that  <  the  gentleman 
could  hardly  hold  out  to  London.'  She  recruited  ner  spirits 
bv  riding;  the  blood  mantled  in  her  face,  and  at  six 
ordndi  our  sick  k>ver  reached  Blackwall,  where  a  boat 
and  servants  were  waiting.  The  watermen  were  at  firet 
ordered  to  Woolwich ;  there  they  were  desired  to  push  on  to 
Oravesend,  then  to  Tilbury,  where,  complaining  of  fatifiue, 
lh«y  landed  to  refresh ;  but,  tempted  by  their  frei^t,  Uiey 
reached  Lee.  At  the  break  of^  mom  they  discovered  a 
French  vessel  riding  there  to  receive  the  ladv;  but  as 
Seymour  had  not  yet  arrived,  Arabella  was  desirous  to 
lie  at  anchor  for  her  lord,  conscious  that  he  would  not  fail 
to  his  appointmem.  If  he  indeed  had  been  prevented  in 
his  escape,  she  herself  cared  not  to  preserve  the  freedom 
she  now  possessed ;  but  her  attendants,  aware  of  the  dan- 
ger of  bang  overtaken  by  a  king's  ship,  overruled  her 
wishes,  and  hoisted  sail,  whieh  occasioned  so  fatal  a  ter^ 
mination  to  this  romantic  adventure.  Seymour  indeed  had 
escaped  from  the  Tower ;  he  had  lefl  his  servant  watch- 
ing at  his  door  to  warn  all  vtsitere  not  to  disturb  his  mas- 
ter, who  lay  ill  with  a  raging  tooth  ache,  while  Seymour 
in  disgoise  stole  awav  alone,  following  a  cart  which  had 
just  brought  wood  to  nis  apartment.  He  passed  the  war- 
ders; he  reached  the  wharf,  and  found  his  confideniial 
man  wailing  with  a  boat,  and  be  arrived  at  Lee.  The 
time  pressed ;  the  waves  were  risinc ;  Arabella  was  not 
there ;  but  in  the  distance  he  descried  a  vessel.  Hiring 
a  fisherman  to  take  him  on  board,  to  his  grief,  on  hailing 
it,  he  discovered  that  it  was  not  the  French  vessel  charg- 
ed with  his  Arabella ;  in  despair  and  confusion  he  found 
another  ship  firom  Newcastle,  wbich  for  a  good  sum  alter- 
ed his  course,  and  landed  him  in  Flanders.  In  the  mean 
while  the  escape  of  Arabdia  was  first  known  to  the  gov- 
,  and  the  hot  alarm  which  spread  may  seem  ludi- 


crous to  us.  The  political  conseouences  attact<ed  to  the 
UBioa  and  the  flight  of  these  twe  oovee  fiom  their  cotes, 
siwok  with  oonstematMm  the  grey  owls  of  the  cabinet, 
BMre  parliculariy  the  Scotch  party,  who,  in  their  »error, 

•  Thess  pardealsrs  I  derive  tkom  the  manuscript  letters 
the  papen  of  Arabella  Stuart.    KarL  M88,  TDM. 


paralleled  it  with  the  gunpowder  treason,  and  some  polite 
cal  danger  must  have  unpended,  at  least  in  their  imagina* 
tion,  for  Prinoe  Henry  partook  of  this  cabinet  panic. 

Confusion  and  alarm  prevailed  at  court ;  couriere  were 
despatched  swifter  than  the  winds  waAed  the  unhappy 
Arabella,  and  all  was  hurry  in  the  sea  ports.  They  sent 
to  the  Tower  to  warn  the  ueutenant  to  be  doubly  vigilant 
over  Seymour,  who,  to  his  surprise,  discovered  that 
his  prisoner  had  ceased  to  be  so  for  several  houre.— 
James  at  first  was  for  issuing  a  prodamation  in  a  style  so 
angry  and  vindictive,  that  it  required  the  moderation  of 
Cmu  to  preserve  the  dignity  while  he  concealed  the  terror 
ofhis  majestv.  By  the  amniral's  detail  of  his  impetuous 
movementi,  ne  seemed  in  purauit  of  an  enemy's  fleet ;  for 
the  courier  is  urged,  and  tne  post-mastera  are  roused  by  a 
superacription,  which  warned  them  o(  tbe  eventful  des- 
patch: *  Haste,  haste,  post  haste!  Haste  for  your  life, 
your  life  !'*  The  family  o(  the  Sevmoure  were  m  a  state 
of  distraction ;  and  a  letter  from  Mr  Francis  Seymour  lo 
his  grandfather,  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  residing  then  at  his 
seat  far  remote  from  the  capital,  to  acquaint  him  of  the 
escape  of  his  brother  and  the  lady^  still  beara  to  posterity 
a  remarkaMe  evidence  of  the  trepidations  and  consterna^ 
tion  of  the  old  earl ;  it  arrived  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
accompanied  by  a  summons  to  attend  the  privy-counciU 
In  the  perusal  of  a  letter  written  in  a  small  nand,  and  filU 
inc  more  than  two  folio  pages,  such  was  his  agitation,  thai 
in  nolding  the  taper  he  must  have  burnt  wbtt  he  probably 
had  not  read;  the  letter  is  scorched,  and  the  flame  naa  per- 
forated it  in  so  critical  a  part,  that  the  poor  old  earl  joufw 
neyed  to  town  in  a  state  of^  uncertainty  and  confusioa. 
Nor  was  his  terror  so  unreasonable  as  tt  seems.  Trea- 
son had  been  a  political  calamity  with  the  Seymoura. 
Their  progenitor  toe  Duke  of  Somerset  the  protector,  had 
found  that  *  all  his  hcmours,'  as  Frankland  strangelv  ei- 
presses  it,  '  had  helped  him  too  forwards  to  h(^  headless.' 
Henry.  Elizabeth,  and  James,  savs  the  same  writer,  coo* 
sidered  that  it  was  needful,  as  indeed  in  all  sovereignties, 
that  those  who  were  near  the  crown  '  should  be  narrowly 
looked  into  for  marriage.' 

But  we  have  left  the  lady  Arabella  alone  and  mournful 
on  the  seas,  not  preying  for  favourable  gales  to  convey  her 
away ;  but  still  imploring  her  attendants  to  linger  for  her 
Seymour ;  still  straining  ner  sight  to  the  point  of  the  hori* 
son  for  some  speck  which  might  give  a  hope  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  boat  freighted  witn  all  her  love.  Alas ! 
Never  more  was  Arabella  to  cast  a  single  look  on  her  lover 
and  her  husband !  She  was  overtaken  by  a  pink  in  the 
king's  senrice,  in  Calais  roads ;  and  now  she  declared  that 
she  cared  not  to  be  brought  back  again  to  her  imprisoi^ 
ment  should  Seymour  escape,  whose  safety  was  oearest 
to  her ! 

The  life  of  the  unhappy,  the  melancholy,  and  the  dia> 
tracted  Arabella  Stuart  is  now  to  close  in  an  imprison- 
ment, which  lasted  only  four  years ;  for  her  constitutional 
delicacy,  her  rooted  sorrows,  and  the  violence  of  ber  feel- 
ings, sunk  beneath  the  hopelessness  of  her  situation,  and  a 
secret  resolution  in  her  mind  to  refuse  the  aid  of  her  phy  si- 
dans,  and  to  wear  away  the  faster  if  she  could,  the  feeble 
remains  of  life.  But  who  shall  paint  the  emotions  of  a 
inind  which  so  much  grief,  and  so  much  love,  and  distra^ 
tion  itself,  equally  possessed  ? 

What  passed  in  that  dreadful  unprisonment  cannot  per- 
haps be  recovered  for  authentic  nislory;  but  rnoogn  is 
known ;  that  her  mind  grew  impaired,  that  she  finally  lost 
her  reason,  and  if  the  duration  of  her  imprisonment  was 
short,  it  was  only  terminated  by  her  deatn.  Some  loose 
efllusions,  often  begun  and  never  ended,  written  and  eras- 
ed, incoherent  and  rational,  yet  remain  in  the  fragments  of 
her  papera.  In  a  letter  tne  proposed  addressing  to  Via- 
count  Fenton,  to  implore  for  her  his  majesty's  favour  again, 
she  says,  *  Good,  my  lord,  consider  the  fault  cannot  be  u»i 
committed ;  neither  can  any  more  be  required  of  any 
earthly  creature  but  confession  and  most  humble  submit 
sion.'    In  a  paragraoh  she  had  written,  and  crossed  out» 

*  *  This  emphatic  iojunctton,*  observes  my  flrlend  Mr  Ham 
per,  *  would  be  eflisctiTe  when  the  messenger  could  read ;'  but 
In  a  letter  written  by  the  Earl  of  Essex  about  the  year  1697,  m 
the  Lord  High  Admiral  at  Plymomh,  I  have  seen  added  to  the 
words  *Hast,  hast,  hast  for  lyfe  !>  the  expressive  symbol  ofa 
gallows  prepsred  with  a  haher.  which  could  not  be  misunder 
stood  by  the  most  illiterets  of  Mercuries,  thus    _ 
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it  ■MOM  that  &  prewnt  of  bar  work  had  been  refuited  bj 
the  kiagy  and  that  ahe  had  no  one  about  her  whom  she 
might  trust. 

(  Help  will  come  loo  late .  and  be  anored  that  fuAtiio' 
ph^fdcknnm'UihertbtawkomJthmkgoodfakaUeomuQhomi 
me  wkik  I  fiw,  till  I  have  his  msjesty'a  raTour,  without 
which  I  desire  not  to  liTe.  Aad  tf  y<m  nmembtr  of  M,  J 
dan  diet  so  I  be  not  guilty  of  my  own  death,  and  oppress 
others  with  my  ruin  loo,  if  thare  &e  «•  sCibar  mqr,  as  God 
fbrlvid,  to  whom  I  commit  you ;  and  rest  as  assuredly  as 
beretolbre,  if  yon  be  the  same  to  me» 

<  Tour  lordship's  iaithfnl  friend, 

« A.  8.* 

That  she  bad  frenoeotiT  meditated  oo  suicide  appears 
by  another  letter—'  I  could  not  be  oo  unchristian  as  to  be 
the  cause  of  my  own  death.  Consider  what  the  world 
would  conceive  if  I  should  be  Tiolently  inferced  to  do  it.' 

(^le  fragment  we  may  save  as  an  evidence  of  her  utter 
wretchedness. 

*In  lUI  humility,  the  most  wretched  and  unfortunate 
creature  that  ever  lived,  prostrates  itselfe  at  the  feet  of 
the  most  merciful  king  that  ever  was,  desiring  nothing  but 
mercy  and  fafonr,  not  beins  more  afflicted  tor  any  thing 
than  tor  the  losse  of  that  which  hath  binne  this  long  time 
the  only  comfort  it  had  in  the  world,  and  which,  if  it  wears 
1o  do  again,  T  would  not  advsnttire  the  losse  for  any  other 
worldly  oomfort ;  mercy  it  is  I  desire,  and  that  for  God's 
taker 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  Lady  Arabella,  who  from 
some  circumstances  not  sufficiently  opened  to  us,  was  an 
important  personage^  designed  by  others,  at  least,  to  play 
a  high  character  in  the  political  drama.  Thrice  selected 
as  a  queen ;  but  the  consciousness  of  royalty  was  only  felt 
m  her  veins  while  she  lived  in  the  poverty  oS*  dependance. 
Many  gallant  spirits  aspired  after  ner  hmid,  but  when  her 
heart  secretly  selected  one  beloved,  it  was  for  ever  deprived 
of  domestic  happiness !  She  is  said  not  to  have  been  beauti- 
ful, and  to  have  oeen  beautiful ;  and  her  very  portrait,  am- 
bi^oufl  as  her  life,  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  o^er.  She  is 
said  to  have  been  a  poetess,  and  not  a  single  verse  substan. 
tiates  her  claim  to  the  laurel.  She  is  said  not  to  have  been  re- 
markable  for  her  intellectual  accomplishments,  yet  I  have 
found  a  Latin  letter  of  her  composition  in  her  manuscripts. 
The  materials  of  her  life  are  so  scanty  that  it  cannot  be  writ- 
ten, and  yet  we  hare  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  it  would 
be  as  pathetic  as  it  wouM  be  extraordinary,  cook)  we  narrate 
its  invdved  incidents,  and  paint  forth  her  delirious  fSBclings. 
Acquainted  rather  with  her  oondutet  than  with  her  charao> 
tcr,  for  us  the  Lady  Arabella  has  no  historical  existence ; 
and  we  perceive  rather  her  shadow  than  herself!  A  wri- 
ter of  romance  might  render  her  one  of  those  interesting 
personages  whose  griefii  have  been  deepened  by  their  roy- 
alty, and  whose  adventures,  touched  with  the  warm  hues 
of  love  and  distraction,  closed  at  the  bars  <^  her  prison- 
grate  :  a  sad  example  of  a  female  victim  to  the  state ! 

'  Through  one  dim  lattice,  frlns^d  whb  ivy  round, 
Successive  rans  a  languid  radiance  threw, 

Tojpaint  how  fierce  her  angry  guardian  frown'd. 
To  mark  how  fast  her  waning  beauty  flew  .'* 

Seymour,  who  was  afterwards  permitted  to  return,  dis. 
tinguished  himself  by  his  loyalty  tnroogh  three  successive 
reigns,  and  retmned  his  romantic  passion  for  the  lady  of 
his  first  affections ;  for  he  called  the  daughter  he  had  by 
his  second  lady  by  the  ever-beloved  name  of  Arabella 
Stuart. 

somsTic  BiaroKT  or  sim  xdwamd  cosb. 

Sir  Edward  Coke— or  Cook,  as  now  pronounced,  and 
occasionally  so  written  in  his  own  times---that  lord  chieP 
faistice  whose  name  the  laws  of  England  will  preserve- 
has  shared  the  fate  of  his  great  rival  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Bacon— 4br  no  hand  worthy  of  their  genius  has  pursued 
their  story.  Bacon,  busieo  with  nature,  forgot  himself: 
Coke,  who  was  oiuy  the  greatest  of  lawyers,  reflected 
with  more  complacency  on  himself;  for '  among  those 
thirty  books  which  he  had  written  vrith  his  own  hand,  most 

S easing  to  himself,  was  a  manual  whidi  he  called  Fade 
feeMSt,  from  whence,  at  one  view,  ho  took  a  prospect  of 
his  life  past.'  This  manuscripc,  which  Lloyd  notices,  vras 
among  the  fifly  which,  on  his  death,  were  seised  oo  by  an 
order  of  council,  but  some  years  afler  were  returned  to 
his  heir,  and  this  precious  memorial  may  still  be  disinter- 
red.* 
*  TMs  em^lsauie  may  not  be  vshi;  sines  this  has  been  wtH- 


Coke  was  '  the  orade  oMaw,'  but,  like  too  many  great 
lawyers,  he  was  so  completely  one,  as  to  have  been  mW 
thing  else ;  armed  with  li^^^lJic  committed  ads  of  injueties, 
for  in  how  many  cases,^MBsioQ  ndxiag  itself  with  law 
Summitm  Jua  becomes  SmK^fM  Injuria,  Offidal  violencto 
brutalixed,  and  political  ambij^  extinguished,  every  spaik 
of  nature  in  this  great  laum*,  when  he  struck  at  hia  vio- 
tims,  public  or  tfomestic.  "^His  solitary  knowledge,  pe^ 
haps,  had  deadened  hia  judgment  in  other  studies;  aad 

J  ret  his  narrow  spirit  could  shriqk  with  jeakiosy  at  iho 
ebrity  obtained  oy  more  bberal  pursuits  than  his 
The  errors  of  the  great  are  instructive  as  their 
and  the  secret  history  of  the  outrageous  lawyer  mayhave^ 
at  least,  the  merit  or  novelty,  although  not  of  panegyric. 
Coke,  already  enriched  by  his  first  marriage,  conwaned 
power  with  added  wealth,  m  his  union  with  the  relict  of 
Sir  William  Halton,the  sister  of  Thomas,  Lord  Bmictgk. 
Family  alliance  was  the  policy  of  that  prudent  age  of  po» 
hlieal  mterests.  Bacon  and  Cecil  married  two  sistciu ; 
Walsingbam  and  MiMmay  two  others ;  Knowies  Essex, 
and  Leicester,  were  linked  byfamihr  alliances.  Ehxa- 
beth,  who  never  designed  to  marry  ner^f,  was  anxioiiB 
to  intermarry  her  court  dependants,  and  to  dispoee  4f 
them  so  as  to  secure  their  services  by  famOr  interesla.* 
Ambilioa  and  avarice,  which  had  instigated  Coke  to  form 
this  alliance,  punished  their  creature,  by  mating  him  wA 
a  spirit  haughty  and  intraet^e  as  his  own.  It  is  a  re* 
markable  fact,  connected  with  the  diaracter  of  Coke,  that 
this  great  lawyer  suffered  liis  second  marriage  to  taka 
place  in  an  illegal  manner,  and  condescended  to  plead 
Ignorance  of  the  laws!  He  had  been  nuuried  in  a  privatn 
house,  without  banns  or  license,  at  a  moment  when  tlm 
arcMiishop  was  vieilantly  prosecuting  informal  and  irreg«* 
lar  marriages.  C^e,  with  his  habitual  pride,  imagined 
that  the  rank  of  (he  parties  concerned  wotud  have  set  kiife 
above  such  restrictions ;  the  laws  which  he  adminisicwd 
he  appears  to  have  considered  had  Iheir  indulgent  exccp> 
tions  for  the  great.  But  Whitgift  was  a  primitive  Chrin* 
tian ;  and  the  circumstance  involved  Coke,  and  the  whole 
family,  in  a  prosecution  in  the  ecclesiastical  court,  and 
nearly  in  the  severest  of  its  penalties.  The  archbisiioii 
appears  to  have  been  fully  sensible  of  the  oveibearinf 
temper  of  this  great  lawyer ;  for  when  Coke  became  the 
attorney-ceneral,  we  cannot  but  consider,  as  an  ingeiaw 
reprimand,  the  axchlnshop's  gift  of  a  Greek  Testanwnl^ 
with  this  message,  that  *  He  had  studied  the  common  kw 
kmg  enough,  and  shouM  henceforward  study  the  law  of 
God!' 

The  atmos|^ere  of  a  court  proved  variable,  widi  an 
stirring  a  genius ;  and  as  a  constitutional  lawyer.  Coke,  at 
times,  was  the  stem  assertor  of  the  kingly  power,  or  iia 
intrepid  impugner;  but  his  personal  dwposiiions  led  to 
predominance,  and  he  too  eflen  usurped  authority  and 
power  with  the  relish  of  one  who  loved  them  ton  keenly. 
*You  make  the  laws  too  much  lean  to  your  opiniea, 
whereby  you  show  yourself  to  be  a  legal  tyrut,'  said  Lofd 
Bacon,  in  his  admonitory  letter  to  Cuke. 

In  1616,  Coke  was  out  of  favour  for  more  cansea  thaa 
one,  and  his  great  rival  Bacon  was  paramount  at  the  coma* 
cil  table.f  Perhaps  Coke  felt  more  humiliated  by  appear* 
ing  before  his  juoges,  who  were  every  one  inferior  to  lum 
as  lawyers,  than  oy  the  weak  triumph  of  his  cnemiei^ 
who  received  him  with  studied  insult.  The  queen  infurM* 
ed  the  king  of  the  treatment  the  disgraced  lord  chief^jo^ 
tice  bad  experienced,  and,  in  an  angry  letter,  James  d«> 
dared,  that  *  he  prosecuted  Coke  ad  eome&mtm,  not  md 
deatmeiionemf  and  aAerwards  at  the  council,  spoke  of 
Coke  '  with  so  many  good  words,  as  if  he  meant  to  hang 

ten,  I  have  heard  that  the  papers  of  Sir  Edward  Coke  are  scia 
preserved  at  Holkharo,  the  seat  of  Mr  Coke ;  and  I  have  alee 
heard  of  others  In  the  possession  ofa  noble  family.  Mr  Roscoa 
whose  elegant  genius  n  were  desirable  shouh)  be  ocherwiss  dJl^ 
leaed,  is  preparing  a  beantifDl  embellished  catahMne  of  tha 
Holkham  library,  in  which  the  laaM  of  the  owner  wUI  rival  hia 
munificsnoe. 

A  Ust  of  those  manuscripts  to  which  1  allude,  may  bs  dkN 
covered  In  the  Lambeth  MS8,  No  94S,  Art  100,  described  In 
the  catalogue  as  *  A  note  of  such  things  as  were  found  to  a  trunk 
of  Sir  Edward  Coke's  by  the  king's  command,  16S4,'  but  mor* 
partteularly  In  An.  S71,  <  A  Cataloeue  of  Shr  Edward  Coka«B 
papers  then  sefxed  and  brought  to  WhitehalL* 

«  Lloyd's  State  Worthies,  art.  Sir  Nicbolas  Bacon. 

t  MiH  Aikin*8  Court  of  James  the  First  appeared  two  ysaa 
afler  this  article  was  written  ;  it  hasoccaskmed  no  akeraiiQB. 
I  refer  the  reader  to  her  clear  narrative,  vol.  K,  n.  SO,  and  p.dis 
bm  secret  history  is  rarely  discovered  in  printeo  toa^*. 
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hun  with  a  tUken  bdter ;'  eren  hn  ri?ml  Bacon  nMile  Uim 
meiDoribltf  acknowledgment,  in  reminding  the  judges, 
that '  such  a  man  was  not  erery  day  to  be  found,  nor  so 
•ooD  made  as  marred.*  When  nis  successor  was  chosen, 
the  Lord  Chancellor  Egerton,'in  administering  the  oath, 
accused  Coke  *  of  many  errors  and  vanities  for  his  aml^« 
tious  popularity.'  Coke,  however,  lost  no  friends  in  this 
Aagrace,  nor  relaxed  his  haughtineis ;  for  when  the  new 
chief  justice  sent  to  purchase  his  Collar  of  S.  S.,  Coke 
retomed  for  answer,  that  *  he  would  not  part  with  it,  but- 
loave  it  to  his  posterity,  that  they  might  one  day  know  tlaey 
hmd  a  chief  justice  to  their  ancestor.*^ 

In  this  temporary  alienation  of  the  royal  smiles,  Coke 
attempted  theff  renewal  by  a  project  which  involved  a  do- 
mestic sacrifice.  When  the  king  was  in  Scotland,  and 
Lord  Bacon,  as  lord-keeper,  sat  at  the  bead  of  affairs,  his 
lordship  was  on  ill  terms  with  Secretary  Winwood,  whom 
Coke  easily  persuaded  to  resume  a  former  proposal  for 
nanjing  his  oolv  daughter  to  the  favourite's  eldest  broth- 
er, air  John  Villiers.  Coke  had  formally  refused  this 
match  from  the  high  demands  of  these  parvenut.  Coke, 
in  prosperity, '  sticking  at  ten  thousand  a  year,  and  resolv- 
ing to  give  only  ten  thousand  marks,  dropped  some  idle 
words,  that  he  would  not  buy  the  king's  favour  too  dear  ;* 
but  now  in  his  adversity,  his  ambition  proved  stroncer  than 
his  avarice,  and  by  this  stroke  of  deep  policy  the  wily 
lawyer  was  convertinff  a  mere  domesUc  transaction  into 
an  affair  of  state,  which  it  soon  became.  As  such  it  wss 
evidently  perceived  by  Bacon  j    he  was  alarmed  at  this 

rrojected  alliance,  in  which  be  nxresaw  that  he  should  lose 
is  hold  of  the  favourite  in  the  inevitable  rise  once  more  of 
his  rival  Coke.  Bacon,  the  illustrious  philosopher,  whoee 
eye  was  only  blest  m  observing  nature,  and  whose  mind 
was  only  great  in  recording  his  own  meditations,  now  sat 
down  to  contrive  the  moet  subtile  suggestions  he  could 
put  together  to  prevent  this  match ;  but  Lord  Bacon  not 
only  failed  in  persuading  the  king  to  refuse  what  his  ma^ 
testy  much  wished,  but  finally  produced  the  very  mischief 
lie  sought  to  avert — a  rupture  with  Buckingham  himself, 
and  a  copious  scoldins  letter  from  the  king,  out  a  very  ad- 
mirable one  ;t  and  wnere  the  lord  keeper  trembled  to  find 
bUnseif  called  *  Mr  Bacon.' 

There  were,  however,  other  personages,  than  his  ma- 
jesty and  bu  favourite,  more  deeply  concerned  in  this  bu- 
siness, and  who  had  not  hitherto  been  once  consulted— the 
mother  and  the  daughter !  Coke.who,in  everyday  concerns 
issued  his  commands  as  he  would  his  Iaw-writ8,and  at  times 
btridly  asserted  the  rights  of  the  subject,  had  no  other  pa- 
ternal notion  of  the  duties  of  a  wife  and  a  child  than  their 
eSiedience! 

Lady  Hatton,  haughty  to  insolence,  had  been  often  for- 
htdden  both  the  courts  of  their  majesties,  where  Lady 
Compton,  the  mother  of  Buckingham,  was  the  object  of 
her  ladyship's  persevering  contempt.  She  retained  her 
personal  induence  by  the  numerous  estates  which  she  en- 
joyed in  right  of  her  former  husband.  When  Coke  fell  into 
ijisgraee,  his  lady  abandoned  him !  and,  to  a?oid  her  hus- 
band, frequently  moved  her  residences  in  town  and  coun. 
tiry.  I  trare  her  with  malicious  activity  disfumishing  his 
house  in  Holbom,  and  at  Stoke,|  seizing  on  all  the  plate 
and  moveables,  and,  in  fact,  leaving  the  fallen  statesman 
and  the  late  lord  chief-justice,  empty  houses  and  no  com- 
forter !  The  wars  between  Lady  Hatton  and  her  husband 
were  carried  on  before  the  council4x)ard,  where  her  lady- 
ship appeared,  accompanied  by  an  imposing  train  of  noble 
friends.  With  her  accustomed  haughty  airs,  and  in  an 
imperial  style.  Lady  Hattcm  declaimed  against  her  ^anni- 

«  These  particulars  I  find  In  the  manuscript  letters  of  J. 
Chamt>er>ain.  Sioane  MSS,  4173,  (1616.)  In  the  quaint  style 
of  the  dm«s,  the  common  speech  run,  that  Lord  Coke  hod  been 
overdnrown  by  four  F^s — ^Pride,  Prohibitions,  Fromunire,  and 
Frero^ative.  It  is  only  with  his  moral  quality,  and  not  with 
his  legal  controversies  that  his  personal  character  is  here  con- 
cerned. 

'  f  Inihe  Lambeth  manuscript,  086,  is  a  letter  of  Lord  Bacon 
to  the  king,  to  prevent  the  match  between  Sir  John  Villiers  and 
Mrs  Coke.  ArL  68.  Another,  Art.  69.  The  spirited  and  copious 
letter  erf*  James,  *  to  the  Lord  Keeper,*  is  printed  in  Leuers, 
teeechea.  Charges,  fcc,  of  Francis  Bacon,*  by  Dr  Birch,  p. 

t  Stoke-Pogies,  bi  Buckfaifbamshfre ;  the  delightful  seat  of 
J,  Fenn,  Esq.  It  was  the  scene  of  *  Oray's  Long  Story.*  and 
ibe  chimneys  of  the  ancient  hooss  still  remain,  to  mark  tne  lo- 
cality ;  a  colamn,  on  which  is  fixed  a  statue  of  Coke,  erected 
W  Mr  Penn,  consecrates  the  former  abode  of  its  illustrious  in- 


cal  husband,  so  that  the  letter-writer  adds,  *  divers  saiil 
that  Burbage  could  not  have  acted  better.'  Burbage's 
famous  character  was  that  of  Richard  the  Third.  It  is 
extraordinary  that  Coke,  able  to  defend  any  cause,  bore 
lufloself  so  simply.  It  is  supposed  that  he  had  laid  his 
domestic  concerns  too  open  to  animadversion  in  the  neglect 
<^  bis  daughter ;  or  that  he  was  aware  that  he  was  stand- 
ing before  no  friendly  bar,  at  that  moment  being  out  of  fa-- 
vour ;  whatever  was  the  cause,  our  noble  virago  obtained 
a  signal  triumph,  and  *  the  oracle  of  law,'  with  all  his 
gravity  stood  before  the  council-table  hen-pecked.  In  June, 
1616,  Sir  Edward  appears  to  have  yielded  at  discretion  to 
his  lady,  for  in  an  unoublished  letter  I  find,  that  *  his  curst 
heart  hath  been  forcea  to  yield  to  more  than  he  ever  meant ; 
but  upon  this  agreement  he  flatters  himself  that  she  will 
prove  a  verv  good  wife.' 

In  the  following  year,  1617.  these  domestic  aflfaars  to* 
taltv  changed.  The  political  marriage  of  his  daughter 
with  Villiers  being  now  resolved  on,  the  business  was  to 
clip  the  wings  of  so  fierce  a  bird  as  Coke  had  found  in 
Lady  Hatton,  which  led  to  an  extraordinary  contest.  The 
mother  and  dau^ter  hated  the  upstart  villiers,  and  Sir 
John,  indeed,  prombed  to  be  but  a  sickly  bridegroom. 
They  bad  contrived  to  mdie  up  a  written  contract  m  mar- 
riage with  Lord  Oxford,  which  thev  opposed  against  the 
propusalj  or  rather  the  order,  of  Coke. 

The  vKdence  to  which  the  towering  spirits  of  the  conflict- 
ing parties  proceeded  is  a  piece  of  secret  history,  of  which 
accident  has  preserved  an  able  memorial.  Coke,  armed 
witli  law,  and,  what  was  at  least  equally  potent,  with  the 
kins's  favour,  entered  by  force  the  barricadood  nouses  of 
his  lady,  todt  possession  of  his  daughter,  on  whom  be  ap- 
pears never  to  have  cast  a  thought  till  she  became  an  in- 
strument for  his  political  purposes,  confined  her  firom  her 
mother,  and  at  length  got  the  haughty  mother  herself  im- 
prisoned, and  brought  her  to  account  for  all  her  past  mis- 
doings. Q,uick  was  the  change  of  scene,  and  the  contrast 
was  as  wonderful.  Coke,  who,  in  the  preceding  year,  to 
the  world's  surprise,  proved  so  simple  an  advocate  in  his 
own  cause  in  tne  presence  of  his  wife,  now,  to  employ  his 
own  words,  *  got  upon  his  wings  again,'  and  went  on  as 
Lady  Hatton,  when  safely  lodgra  in  prison,  describes,  with 
*  his  high-handed  tyrannical  «>urses,'  till  the  furious  law- 
ver  occasioned  a  fit  of  sickness  to  the  proud  crestp>fallea 
lady.  '  Law !  Law !  Law !'  thundered  from  the  1^  of 
its  *  oracle ;'  and  Lord  Bacon,  in  his  apologotical  letter  to 
the  kine  for  having  opposed  his  *  riot  or  violence,'  says,  *  I 
disliked  it  the  more,  because  ho  justified  it  to  be  law,  which 
was  his  old  song.' 

The  memorial  alluded  to  appears  to  have  been  confi- 
dentially composed  by  the  legal  friend  of  Lady  Hatton,  to 
furnish  tier  ladyship  with  answers  when  brought  before  the 
council-table.  It  opens  several'  domestic  scenes  in  the 
house  of  that  great  lord  chief-justice ;  but  the  forcible  sim- 
plicity of  the  style  in  domestic  details  will  show,  what  I 
nave  often  observed,  that  our  language  has  not  advanced 
in  expression  since  the  aj^e  of  James  the  First.  I  have 
transcribed  it  fi-om  the  original,  and  its  interest  must  plead 
for  its  length. 

l^t  Lady  HaUan. 
'Madim,  10th  July,  1617. 

( Seeing  these  people  >peak  fio  language  but  thunder 
and  lightnmg,  accounting  this  their  cheapest  and  best  way 
to  work  upon  you,  I  would  with  patience  prepare  myssU 
to  their  extremities,  and  study  to  defend  ine  breaches  by 
which  to  their  advantage  they  suppose  to  come  in  upon 
me,  and  henceforth  quit  the  ways  or  pacification  and  com- 
position heretofore,  and  unsearonablv  endeavoured,  which, 
m  my  opinion,  lie  most  open  to  trouble,  scandal  and  dan- 
ger ;  wherefore  I  will  briefly  set  down  their  objectioos,  and 
such  answers  to  them  as  I  conceive  proper. 

*  The  first  is,  you  cmiveyed  away  your  daughter  from  her 
father.  Answer,  I  had  cause  to  provide  for  her  quiet. 
Secretary  Winwood  threatening  that  she  should  be  mar- 
ried from  me  in  spite  of  my  teeth,  and  Sir  Edward  Cook 
dayly  tormenting  the  girl  with  discourses  tending  to  bestow 
her  against  her  liking,  which  he  said  she  wss  to  submit  to 
his ;  besides,  my  daughter  daily  complained,  and  sought 
to  me  for  help ;  whereupon,  as  heretofore  I  had  accus- 
tomed, I  bestowed  her  apart  at  my  cousin-german's  house 
for  a  few  days,  for  her  health  and  quiet,  till  my  own  busi. 
neKs  for  my  estate  were  ended.  Sir  Edward  Coke  nevtr 
atking  me  where  she  teas  no  more  than  at  other  times,  when 
at  my  placinp  »he  had  been  a  quarter  of  a  year  from  him,  a» 
the  year  before  with  my  sifter  Brtrhy. 
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*  Second.  That  joa  endeaToured  to  bestow  her,  and  to  1  ^uuUr  Me  mother  from  her  own  ekUd,  tfte  ei^y 
Uiid  her  to  my  Lord  of  Oxfoid  without  her  koowledge  and  {  tng  the  chiU^e  f*^>  ^"^^  ^  ehilePe  liking,  md  lo  htt^g^ 

frrmad  ;  and  he,  hie  private  end  againet  the  ehiUPe  l^mg^ 
vnthouteanofherprefenRenti  vkteh  tiering  retpeele^ae 
they  juetify  the  mother  inaUtao  eomdemn  they  the  jeAaeB 
a  tremegreMtar  of  the  ndee  of  uaturey  eatd  as  a peioatm  ^ 
hierighte,  ae  a  father  and  a  huwhand,  to  tkt  Imrt  hath  ijf 
ehUd  andw^e, 

*  Lastly,  if  recrimioauoD  could  lessen  the  &ult,  take  liuB 
in  the  worst  sense,  and  naked  of  all  the  considerable  ca^ 
cumstances  it  hath,  what  is  this,  nay,  what  bad  the  execo- 
ling  of  this  intention  been  oomparauvely  with  Sir  Edmerd 
Cool^9  moot  notarvme  riot,  committed  at  my  Lard  of  Ar* 
guyPe  houetf  tohen  toithoyt  eonefabU  or  wer^nt,  ntooriaiad 
with  a  dozen  feOoueuieU  loeopoiied,  without  cause  being  h^ 
forehand  a^ered,  to  have  tutat  he  would,  he  took  down  dm 
doon  of  the  gate-houee  and  of  the  hottae  itadf,  and  tore  the 
daugkUr  in  that  barharoue  manner  from  the  sieChtr,  and 
wotdd  noteufftrthe  mother  to  come  near  her;  andwkmhe 
waa  btfore  the  lorde  of  the  eomneU  to  anewer  Uue  omtrmge^  Ha 
juelifiedittomekeUgoodbylam,andthathefeaedlkefaBe 
of  no  greotneae;  adanferoos  word  Iwiheencoarafeincntor 
sJl  notorious  and  rebellious  malefactors ;  especially  from 
him  that  had  been  the  chief  justice  of  the  law,  and  of  the 
people  reputed  the  oracle  of  the  law ;  and  a  most  ilsngiii 
ous  bravado  cast  in  the  teeth  and  face  of  the  stale  in  lbs 
king's  absence ;  and  therefore  UMSt  oonaiderable  tat  tha 
mamtenance  of  authority  and  the  qoiet  of  the  land ;  tor 
if  it  be  lawful  for  him  with  a  doaen  to  enter  any  ■mans 
house  thus  outrageously  for  any  right  to  which  he  pmeada, 
it  is  lawful  for  any  man  with  one  hundred,  nay,  with  fiw 
hundred,  and  consequently  with  as  many  as  he  can  dnw 
together,  to  do  the  same,  which  may  ennnger  the  safety 
of  the  kiiu^s  person,  and  the  peace  of  the  kingdom. 

*  The  fiUi,  that  you  having  certified  the  kmg  you  had 
received  an  engagement  firom  my  Lord  of  Qsibvd,  and  the 
king  commanding  you,  upon  your  alkgiance,  to  oobk  and 
bring  it  to  him,  or  to  sena  it  hun ;  or  not  having  it,  to  aig- 
uiiy  nis  name  to  who  brought  it,  and  where  he  was ;  yon 
renised  all,  by  which  you  ^Hibled  and  trebled  a  la^  oa» 
tempt  to  his  majesty. 

*  Answer,  i  was  so  sick  on  the  week  before,  fer  the 
most  part  I  kept  my  bed,  and  even  that  instant  I  was  so 
weak  as  I  was  not  able  to  rise  from  it  without  help,  nor  to 
endure  the  air ;  which  indisposition  and  weakne 
ph3rsician8.  Sir  William  Paddy  and  Dr  Atldas, 
true ;  which  so  being,  I  hope  his  majesty  will  ,^ 
excuse  the  necessity,  and  not  impeoe  a  fault,  whereof 
am  not  guilty ;  and  for  the  sending  it,  I  protest  to  God  I 
had  it  not;  and  for  telling  the  parties,  and  where  he  ia,  I 
most  humbly  beseech  his  sacred  majesty,  in  his  great 
dom  and  honour,  to  consider  how  unworthy  a  part  it  ^ 
in  me  to  bring  any  man  into  trouble,  from  which  I  bm 
far  from  redeeming  him  as  I  can  no  way  relieve  mysdf^ 


consent. 

*  Upon  this  subject  a  lawyer,  by  way  of  invective,  may 
open  ois  mouth  wide,  and  anticipate  every  hearer's  judg- 
ment by  the  rights  of  a  father ;  this,  dangerous  in  the  pro> 
ndent  to  others ;  to  which,  nevertheless,  this  answer  may 
be  justly  returned. 

*  Answer.  My  daughter,  as  aforesakl,  terrified  with  lier 
fiither's  threats  and  lurd  usage,  and  pressing  me  to  find 
■ome  remedy  from  this  violence  intended,  I  did  compas- 
sionate her  condition,  and  bethousht  myself  of  this  con- 
tract to  my  Lord  of  Oxford,  if  so  she  liked,  and  thereupon 
I  gave  it  to  her  to  peruse  and  consider  by  herself,  which 
she  did ;  she  liked  it,  cheerfully  writ  it  with  her  own  hand, 
aubsoibod  it,  and  returned  it  to  me ;  wherein  I  did  nothing 
of  my  own  will,  but  followed  bet's,  after  I  saw  she  was  so 
adverse  to  Sir  Thomas  Villiers,  that  she  voluntarily  and 
deliberately  protested  that  of  aU  men  Uuing  s/ke  wouid 
meoer  have  km,  nor  could  ever  fancy  him  for  a  hueband. 

*  Secondly.  By  this  I  put  her  in  no  new  way,  nor  into 
any  other  tnat  her  lather  had  heretofore  known  and  ap- 
proved ;  for  he  saw  such  letters  as  my  lady  of  Oxford  had 
writ  to  me  thereabouts ;  he  nerer  forbad  it ;  he  never  dis- 
liked it ;  only  he  said  they  were  then  too  young,  and  there 
was  time  enough  for  the  treaty. 

*  Thirdly.  He  always  left  his  daughter  to  my  disposing 
and  my  bringing  up ;  knowing  that  I  purposed  tier  my  for^ 
tune  and  whole  estate,  and  as  upon  these  reasons  he  left 
her  to  my  cares,  so  Ae  cossd  himedf  oheehtteiy  nfher,  never 
meddling  with  her,  negleeting  her,  and  ccaring  nothing  for 
neTm 

*  The  third.  That  you  counterfeited  a  treaty  from  my 
Lord  of  Oxford's  to  yourself. 

*  Answer.  I  know  it  not  counterfeit ;  but  be  it  so,  to 
whose  injury '/  If  to  my  Loid  of  Oxfcrd's  (for  no  man  else 
is  therein  interested,)  it  must  be  either  in  honour  or  in  free- 
bold.  Read  the  treaty  ;  it  proves  neither !  for  it  is  onlv  a 
complement :  it  is  no  engagement  presently  nor  futurejy ; 
besides  the  law  shows  what  forgery  is ;  and  to  counterfeit 
a  private  man's  hand,  nay  a  magistrate's,  makes  not  the 
fault  but  the  cause,  wherefore : 

*  Secondly,  the  end  justifies,  at  the  least,  excuses,  the 
fact;  for  it  was  only  to  hold  up  mjr  daughter'a  mind  to  her 
own  choice  and  liking  :  for  her  eyes  only,  and  for  no  other's, 
that  she  might  see  some  retribution,  ami  thereby  with  the 
more  constancy  endure  her  imprisonment,  having  this  only 
antidote  to  resist  the  poison  of  that  place,  company,  and 
conversation;  myself  and  aU  her  friends  barred  from  her„ 
and  no  person  nor  speech  admitled  to  her  ear,  but  such  as 
spoke  Sir  Thomas  Yilliei's  language. 

*The  fourth.  That  you  plotted  to  surprise  your  daugh- 
ter to  take  her  away  by  force,  to  the  breach  of  the  kii^s 
peace  and  particular  commandment,  and  for  that  poraose 
nad  assembled  a  number  of  desperate  fellows,  whereof  the 
cooseouencf!  might  have  been  oangerous ;  and  the  affront 
to  the  kioff  was  the  greater  that  such  a  thing  was  offered, 
the  king  oeing  forth  of  the  kingdom,  which,  by  example, 
might  have  drawn  on  other  assemblies  to  more  dangerous 
attempts.    This  fieki  is  large  for  a  plentiful  babbler. 

'Answer.  I  know  no  such  matter,  neither  in  any  place 
was  there  such  assembly;  true  it  is  I  spoke  to  Turner 
to  provide  me  some  tall  fellows  for  the  taking  a  pos- 
aession  for  me,  in  Lincolnshire,  of  some  lands  Sir  William 
Mason  had  lately  dis-oeized  me;  but  be  it  they  were 
assembled  and  convoked  to  such  an  end,  what  was  done  ? 
was  any  such  thing  attempted  ?  were  they  upon  the  place  ? 
kept  they  the  heath  or  the  highways  by  ambuscades  /  or 
was  any  place,  any  day,  appomted'for  a  rendexvous  ?  No, 
no  such  matter,  tiut  someibinv  was  intended  ;  and  I  pray 
you  what  says  the  law  of  such  a  single  intention,  which  is 
not  within  the  view  or  notice  of  the  law  f  Besides,  who 
intended  this — the  rooiber?  and  wherefore  ?  because  she 
waa  unnaturally  and  barbaroualy  ouhtdtdfrom  her  dauber, 
amdher  daughter  forced  againet  har  wiU,  vonbmy  to  her 
uow  and  liking,  to  the  will  of  him  she  dtsUked  ;  nay,  the 
laws  of  God,  of  nature,  of  man,  speak  for  me,  and  cry  out 
upon  them.  But  they  had  a  warrant  from  the  king'e  or- 
der from  the  comminioners  to  keep  my  daughter  in  their 
custody ;  yet  neither  this  warrant  nor  the  commissioners' 
did  prohibit  the  mother  coming  to  her,  but  oootrarily  al- 
lowed her ;  then  by  the  same  authority  migbt  she  get  to 
her  daughter,  that  Sir  Edward  Cook  bad  und  to  keep  her 
firom  her  daughter ;  the  husband  having  no  power,  war- 
it,  or  permission  fiT«i  God,  the  king,  or  the  htw,  to  st- 


and therefore  humbly  crave  bis  majesty,  in  bis  piiiMJsiy 
consideration  of  my  distressed  condition,  to  fiirpve  ma 
this  leseivedneas,  proceeding  from  that  jost  seaae,  and  the 
rather,  for  that  the  law  of  the  land  in  dvil  canses,  as  I  am 
informed,  no  way  tieth  me  thereunto.' 

Among  other  papers  it  appeals  that  Coke  actumJ  bis 
lady  of  Mving  *embexxled  au  bis  gilt  and  ailvrr  plain  nd 
vessel,  (he  having  little  in  any  boose  of  nuBe  but  that,  bis 
marriage  with  me  bronght  him)  and  inatead  thereof  foiled 
in  aBamy  of  the  same  sorte.  AahioB,  and  noe,  wiih  lbs 
illusion  to  have  dteated  him  of  the  other.'  Coke  inaiBts  ea 
the  inventory  by  the  schedule !  Her  tadysfaip  says,  '  1 
made  such  pl^  fbraaatter  and  fbnn  fiir  my  own  nse  at 
Porbe^,  that  aerving  vrril  enoogfa  in  the  ooimiry ;  ami  I  was 
loth  to  trust  sodi  a  sobatance  in  a  place  ao  remote,  and  in 
the  guard  of  few ;  but  for  the  plate  and  vesaelha  sailh  is 
wanting,  they  are  every  oonce  within  one  of  my  tl 
houses.'  She  complains  that  Sir  Edward  Coke  awl 
son  Clement  had  threatened  her 


ined  her  acirants  ao  giievuusly,  thai 
the  poor  men  ran  away  to  hide  themselvea  fioaa  hie  fmy, 


and  dare  not  appear  abroad.  *  Sir  Edward 
Hatton  House,  seized  upon  mj  coach  and  coadi 
nay,  my  apparel,  which  he  deuuns ;  thrust  aQ  my 
out  of  doors  without  wages ;  sent  dovm  hia  aaesi  to  Cerfs 
to  inventory,  seixe,  ship,  and  carry  away  all  the  goads, 
which  being  refbsed  him  by  the  castle  keeper,  he  Uircatt 
to  bring  your  lordship  a  warrant  for  the  pcffennaBoe  thero- 
oC  But  your  bidship  estabHsfaed  that  be  should  have  lbs 
use  only  «  the  goods  during  his  file,  in  such  boosts  as  lbs 
same  appertained,  vrithoot  meaning,  I  hope,  of  depriving 
of  Boch  use,  being  goods  bought  at  my 
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booglst  with  the  money  I  spared  from  my  allowance!. 
Stop,  theOi  his  high  tyrannical  courses ;  for  I  have  sufier- 
•d  beyond  the  measure  of  anv  wife,  mother,  nay,  of  any 
ordinary  woman  in  this  kingdom,  without  respect  to  my 
father,  my  birth,  my  fortunes,  with  vhieh  I  have  so  high^ 


mm/ 

What  availed  the  vexati<»  of  this  sick,  mortified,  and 
proud  woman,  or  the  more  tender  feelings  of  the  dauj^hter, 
m  this  forced  marriage  to  satisfy  the  political  ambition  of 
the  father  ?  When  Lord  Bacon  wrote  to  the  king  respect- 
ing the  strange  behaviour  of  Cuke,  the  king  vindicated  it. 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  his  daughter.  blamin^E  Lord 
Bacon  for  some  expressions  he  had  used;  and  Bacon, 
with  Uie  servility  of  the  courtier,  when  he  found  the  wind  in 
his  teeth,  tacked  round,  and  promised  Buckingham  to 
promote  the  match  he  so  much  abhorred.*  Villiers  was 
married  to  the  daughter  of  Coke  at  Hampton-Court,  on 
Michaelmas  Day,  1617 — Coke  was  re-admiited  to  the 
council  table— Lady  Hatton  was  reconciled  to  Lady 
Compton  and  the  queen,  and  gave  a  grand  entertainment 
on  the  occasion,  to  which,  however, '  the  good  man  of  the 
house  was  neiUier  invited  nor  spoken  of:  he  dined  that  day 
at  the  Temple  ;  she  is  still  bent  to  pull  down  her  husband/ 
adds  my  intormant.  The  moral  close  remains  to  be  told. 
Lady  V  illiers  looked  on  her  husband  as  the  hateful  object 
of  a  forced  union,  and  nearly  drove  him  mad ;  while  she 
disgraced  herself  bv  such  loose  conduct  as  to  be  condemn, 
ed  to  stand  in  a  while  sheet,  and  I  believe  at  length  ob- 
tained  a  divorce.  Thus  a  marriage  projected  hy  ambi- 
tion, and  prosecuted  by  violent  means,  closed  with  that 
utter  misery  to  the  parties  with  which  it  had  com- 
menced ;  and  for  our  present  purpose  has  served  to  show, 
that  when  a  lawyer,  like  Coke,  holds  his  high  handed  tyran- 
nical courses,'  the  law  of  nature,  as  well  as  the  law  of 
which  he  is  *  the  oracle,'  will  be  alike  violated  under  his 
roof.  Wife  and  daughter  were  plaintiffs  or  defendants  on 
whom  this  lord  chiefjustice  closed  his  ear :  he  had  block- 
ed op  the  avenues  to  bis  heart  with  *  Law !  Law  !  Law  V 
his  *  old  son^  !' 

Beyond  his  eightieth  year,  in  the  last  parliament  of 
Charles  II,  the  extraordinary  vigour  of  Coke's  intellect 
flamed  clear  under  the  snows  of  age.  No  reconciliation 
ever  took  place  between  the  parties.  On  a  strong  report 
of  his  death,  her  ladyship  accompanied  by  her  brother 
Lord  Wimbledon,  posted  down  to  Stoke-Pogies  to  take 
possession  of  his  mansion ;  but  beyond  Colebrook,  they 
met  with  one  (^  his  physicians  commg  from  him  with  the 
mortifying  intelligence  of  Sir  Edward's  amendment,  on 
which  they  returned  at  their  leisure.  This  happened  in 
Jone  lfl34,  and  on  the  following  September  the  venerable 
■age  was  no  more ! 

OF  coke's  sttle,  ahd  his  cohduct. 

This  great  lawyer  perhaps  set  the  example  of  that  style 
of  railing  and  invective  at  our  bar,  which  tno  egotism  and 
craven  insolence  of  some  of  oar  lawyers  include  in  their 
practice  at  the  bar.  It  may  be  useful  to  bring  to  reeoUeo- 
tion  Cock's  vituperative  style  in  the  following  dialogue,  so 
beantjfol  in  its  contrast,  with  that  of  the  great  victim  before 
bim !  The  attorney-general  had  not  sufficient  evidence  to 
bring  the  obscure  conspiracy  home  to  Rawleigh,  with 
which,  I  believe,  however,  be  had  cautiously  tampered. 
Bot  COKK  well  knew  that  James  the  First  had  reason  to 
dislike  the  hero  of  his  age,  who  was  early  engaged  against 
the  Scottish  interests,  and  betrayed  by  the  ambidextrous 
polKy  of  Cecil.  Cokx  struck  at  Rawleigh  as  a  sacrifice 
to  his  own  political  ambition,  as  we  have  seen  he  after- 
wards immolated  his  daughter ;  but  his  personal  hatred 
was  now  sharpened  by  the  fine  senius  and  elegant  litera- 
tore  of  the  man;  faculties  ana  acquisitions  the  law]rer 
m>  heartily  contemned !  Coko  had  observed,  *  I  know  with 
whom  I  oeal  *  for  we  have  to  deal  to-day  with  a  man  of 


Coke.  Thou  art  the  most  vile  and  execrable  traytor 
that  ever  lived. 

Rawleigh,  You  speak  indiscreetly,  barbarously,  and 
iiacivilly. 

Coke,  I  want  words  suflicient  to  expreiM  thy  viperous 
treason. 

HawUigh.  I  think  you  vrant  words  indeed,  for  you  have 
fpoken  one  thing  half  a  doxen  times. 

Cokf.  Thou  art  an  odious  feHow;  thy  name  is  hateful 
to  all  the  realm  of  England  for  thy  pride. 

e  Lambeth  MS8, 086,  art.  89,  and  78. 


Ronc^gh,  It  will  go  near  to  prove  a  measuring  cast 
between  you  and  me,  Mr  Attorney. 

Cofce.  Well,  I  will  now  make  it  appear  to  the  world, 
that  there  never  lived  a  viler  viper  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth  than  thou.  Thou  art  a  monster ;  thou  hast  an  Eng- 
lish face,  but  a  Spanish  hesrt.  Thou  viper !  for  I  thoet  thee, 
thou  traitor !    nave  I  angered  you  7 

Rawleigh  repUed,  what  his  dauntless  conduct  proved^ 
*  I  am  in  no  case  to  be  angry.'* 

Coke  had  used  the  same  style  with  the  unhappy  favour- 
ite of  Elizabeth,  the  Earl  ot  Essex.  It  was  usual  with 
him  ;  the  bitterness  was  in  bis  own  heart,  as  much  as  in  his 
wnrds ;  and  Lord  Bacon  has  left  among  his  memorandums 
one  entitled,  '  Of  the  abuse  I  received  of  Mr  Attorney- 
General  publicly  in  the  Exchequer.'  A  specimen  will 
complete  our  model  of  his  forensic  oratory.  Coke  ex- 
claimed, *  Mr  Bacon,  if  you  have  any  tooth  against  moi 
pluck  it  out ;  fur  it  will  do  you  more  hurt  than  all  the  teeth 
in  your  head  will  do  you  good.'  Bacon  replied,  <  The  less 
you  ^ak  of  your  own  greatness,  the  more  I  will  think  of 
It.  ■  Coke  replied,  *  I  think  scorn  to  stand  upon  terms  of 

Seatness  towards  you,  who  are  less  than  little,  less  than 
e  least.'  Coke  was  exhibited  on  the  stage,  for  his  ill 
usage  of  Rawleigh,  as  was  suggested  by  Theobald  in  a  note 
on  Twelfth  Night.  This  stjfle  of  raiting  was  long  the  pri- 
vilege of  the  lawyers ;  it  was  revivod  by  Judge  Jeffreys; 
but  the  bench  of  judges  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Ann* 
taught  a  due  respect  even  to  criminals,  who  were  not  sup- 
posed to  be  guilty  till  they  were  convicted. 

When  Coke  once  was  himself  in  disgrace,  his  hioh 
spirit  sunk  without  a  particle  of  magnanimity  to  dignify  the 
fall ;  his  big  words,  and  his  '  tyrannical  courses,'  when  be 
could  no  lonjger  exult  that  *  he  was  upon  his  wings  again,' 
sunk  with  him  as  he  presented  himself  on  his  knees  to  the 
council-table.  Among  other  assumptions,  he  had  styled 
himself  <  Lord  chief-justice  of  England,'  when  it  was  de- 
clared that  this  title  was  his  own  mvention,  since  he  was 
no  more  than  of  the  Kine's  Bench.  His  disgrace  was  a 
thunderbolt,  which  overthrew  the  haughty  lawyer  to  the 
roots.  When  the  ewpenedeaa  was  carried  to  uim  by  Sir 
George  Coppin,  that  gentleman  was  surprised  on  present- 
ing it,  to  see  that  lofty  *  spirit  shrunk  into  a  very  narrow 
room,  for  Coke  received  it  with  dejection  and  tears.'  The 
writer  from  whose  letter  J  have  copied  these  words  adds, 
O  tremor  et  au^ria  non  eaduni  in  fortem  et  eonsfonfsm. 
The  same  writer  encloses  a  punning  distich ;  the  name  of 
our  lord  chief^justice  was  in  his  day  very  provocative  of 
the  pun  both  in  Latin  and  English ;  Cicero  indeed  had 
pre-occupied  the  miserable  trifle. 

Jut  eondfre  Coeue  potidt  ,*  ted  conderejwra 
Nonpotuit;  potuU  conderejura  Cocut, 

Six  years  afterwards  Coke  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  then 
they  punned  against  him  m  English.  An  unpubliabed  let- 
ter ot  the  day  has  this  curious  anecdote :  The  room  in 
which  he  was  lodged  in  the  Tower  had  formerly  been  a 
kitchen ;  on  his  entrance  the  lord  chie^ustice  read  upon 
the  door, '  This  room  wants  a  Cook !'  They  twitched  the 
lion  in  the  toils  which  held  him.  Shenstone  had  some 
reason  in  thankinc  Heaven  that  his  name  was  not  suscepti- 
ble of  a  pun.  This  time,  however,  Coke  was  '  on  his 
wings ;'  for  when  Lord  Arundel  was  sent  by  the  king  to 
the  prisoner  to  inform  him  that  he  would  be  allowed 
'  Eight  of  the  best  learned  in  the  law  to  advise  bim  for 
his  cause,'  our  great  lawyer  thanked  the  king,  '  but  he 
knew  himself  to  oe  accounted  to  have  as  much  skill  in  the 
law  as  any  man  in  England,  and  therefore  needed  no  such 
help,  nor  feared  to  be  judged  by  the  law.' 

SKCXKT     HISTORY    OF   AITTHOltS   WHO    BATK    RUntBD 
THKIR  BOOK8KLLKBS. 

Aulus  Gellius  desired  to  live  no  longer  than  he  was  able 
to  exercise  the  faculty  of  writing ;  he  might  have  decently 
added,— and  find  readers !  This  would  be  a  iatal  wish  for 
that  writer  who  should  spread  the  infection  of  weariness, 
without  himself  partaking  of  the  epidemia.  The  mere 
act  and  habit  of  writing,  witho*it  probably  even  a  remote 
view  of  publication,  has  produced  an  agreeable  delirium ; 
and  perhaps  some  have  escaped  from  a  senUe  confinement 
by  having  cautiously  concealed  those  voluminous  reverie* 
which  remained  to  startle  their  heirs ;  while  others  again 
have  left  a  whole  library  of  manuscripts,  out  of  the  mer# 
ardour  of  transcription,  collecting  aiul  copying  with  peeu* 

*  Slats  Trials. 
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liar  rapture.    I  discovered  that  one  of  these  inscribed  this 
ditich  on  his  manascript  collection : 

riura  Tolofflioibas  junfeoda  Tolumlna  noscris. 
Nee  mihi  scribendi  teimious  ullus  exit : 

which,  not  to  compose  better  verses  than  our  original,  may 
be  translated, 

More  Tolnmes,  with  oar  rolames  still  shall  bkind ; 
And  to  our  wrUng  there  shall  be  no  end ! 

But  even  great  authors  have  sometimes  so  much  indulged 
in  the  seduction  c^the  pen,  that  they  appear  to  have  found 
no  substitute  for  the  flow  of  their  ink,  and  the  delight  of 
stamping  Uank  paper  with  their  hints,  sketches,  ideas,  the 
shadows  of  their  mind !  Petrarch  exhibits  no  solitarj  in* 
stance  of  this  (Mssion  of  the  pen.  *  I  read  and  I  write 
wght  and  day ;  it  is  my  only  consolation.  My  eyes  are 
heavy  with  watching,  my  huid  is  weary  with  writing.  On 
the  table  where  I  dime,  and  by  the  side  of  my  bed,  f  have 
all  the  materials  for  writing;  and  when  I  awake  in  the 
dark,  I  write,  although  I  am  unable  to  read  the  next  morn- 
ing what  I  have  written.'  Petrarch  was  not  always  in  his 
perfect  senses. 

The  copiousness  and  the  multiplicity  of  the  writings  of 
many  authors,  have  shown  that  too  many  find  a  pleasure 
in  the  act  of  composition,  which  they  do  not  communicate 
to  others.    (Sreat  erudition  and  eveiy-day  application  is 
the  calamity  oi  that  vdominous  author,  who,  without  good 
sense,  and  what  is  more  rare,  without  that  exquisite  judg- 
ment which  we  call  good  taste,  is  always  prepared  to  write 
on  any  subject,  but  at  the  same  time  on  no  one  reasonably. 
We  are  astonished  at  the  fertility  and  the  nze  of  our  own 
writers  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  theological 
war  ol  words  raged,  spoiling  so  many  pages  and  brains. 
They  produced  nriio  shw  folio,  like  almanacks ;  and  Dr 
Owen  and  Baxter  wrote  more  than  sixty  to  seventy  vo- 
lumes, most  of  them  of  the  most  formidaUe  size.    The 
truth  is,  however,  that  it  was  then  easier  to  write  up  to  a 
folio,  than  in  our  days  to  write  down  to  an  octavo ;  for  cor- 
rection, selection,  and  rejection,  were  arts  as  yet  unprac- 
tised.   They  went  on  with  their  work,  sharply  or  blundy, 
like  witless  mowers,  without  stopping  to  whet  their  scythes. 
They  were  inspired  by  the  scribbling  demon  of  that  Rab- 
bin, who,  in  his  oriental  style  and  mania  cf  voliune,  ex- 
claimed, that  were  *  the  heavens  formed  of  paper,  and 
were  the  trees  of  the  earth  pens,  and  if  the  entire  sea  run 
ink,  these  only  could  suffice*  for  the  monstrous  genius  he 
was  about  to  discharge  on  the  worM.    The  Spanish  Tos. 
tatua  wrote  three  times  as  many  leaves  as  the  number  of 
days  he  had  hved ;  and  of  L(^  de  Vega  it  is  said  this  cal- 
culation came  rather  short.    We  hear  of  another  who 
was  unhappy  that  his  lady  had  produced  twins,  from  the 
circumstance  that  hitherto  he  had  contrived  lo  pair  his  la- 
bours with  her  own,  but  that  now  he  was  a  book  behind- 
hand. 

I  fix  on  four  celebrated  SaibUn  to  give  their  secret  his- 
tory ;  our  Prynne,  Gaspar  Barthius,  the  Abb6  de  MaroUes, 
and  the  Jesuit  Tbeophihis  Raynaud,  who  will  all  show 
that  a  book  might  be  written  on  *  authors  whose  works  have 
rained  their  booksellers.' 

Prynne  seldom  dined:  eierj  three  or  four  hours  he 
munched  a  manchet,  and  refreshed  his  exhausted  spirits 
with  ale  brought  to  him  by  his  servant;  and  when  *  he  was 
put  into  this  road  of  writing,'  as  crabbed  Anthony  telleth, 
tie  fixed  on  *  a  long  quilted  cap,  which  came  an  inch  over 
his  eyes,  serving  as  an  umbrella  to  defend  them  from  too 
much  light ;'  and  then,  hunger  nor  thirst  did  he  experience, 
save  that  of  his  voluminous  pages.  Prynne  has  written 
a  library,  amounting,  I  think,  to  nearly  two  hundred 
books.  Our  unluckv  author  whose  life  wss  invdved  in 
authorship,  and  his  nappiness,  no  doubt,  in  the  habitual 
exuberance  of  his  pen,  seems  to  have  considered  the  be- 
ing debarred  from  pen,  ink,  and  books,  during  his  impri- 
sonment, as  an  act  more  barbarous  than  the  loss  of  his  ears. 
The  extraordinary  perseverance  of  Prynne  in  this  fever  of 
the  pen  appears  in  the  following  title  of  one  cX  his  extra- 
ordinary volumes.  *  Comfortable  Cordials  against  dis- 
comfortable  Fears  of  Imprisonment ;  containing  some  La- 
tin Verses,  Sentences,  and  Texts  of  Scripture,  vjritttn  by 
Mr  TVm.  Prynne  on  hit  Chamber  JVaU»t  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  during  his  imfnisonment  there ;  translated  by  him 
into  English  Verse,  1641.'  Prynne  literally  verified  Pope's 
description : 

*  Is  there,  who,  locked  from  Ink  and  psper  srrawls 
With  dMperste  chan.oal  round  his  aarkened  walls.' 
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We  have  alsn  a  catalogue  of  printed  books,  writtM  hj 

Wm.  Piynne,  Esq.,  of  Linecrfn's  inn,  in  these  -* 

Bbforb 

and 

SiFCK 

with  this  motto  *  Jucundi  acti  labores,'  I€4S.  The 
history  of  this  voluminous  author  concludes  widi  a 
racteristic  event :  a  contemporary  who  saw  Pryme  in  the 
pillory  at  Cheapside,  informs  us  that  while  he  stood  thaw, 
they  *  burnt  hts  huge  volumes  undo-  his  nose,  which  had 
almost  suffocated  him.'  Yet  such  was  the  spirit  of  party, 
that  a  puritanic  sister  bequeathed  a  legacy  to  purchase  aE 
the  works  of  Prynne  for  Sion  College,  where  many  sttB 
repose ;  for  by  an  odd  iatality,  in  the  fire  which  burnt  ihaft 
library  these  volumes  were  saved,  frum  the  idea  that  folios 
were  the  roost  valuable ! 

The  pleasure  which  authors  of  this  stamp  experience  in 
of  a  nature  which,  whenever  certain  unlucky  cvcmi 
stances  combine,  positively  debarring  them  froiii  publico 
tion,  will  not  abate  their  ardour  one  jot ;  and  their  pen  will 
still  luxuriate  in  the  forbidden  page  which  even  bookseOen 
refuse  to  publish.  Many  instances  might  be  recorded, 
but  a  verr  striking  one  is  the  case  of  Uaspar  Bardiins, 
whose  *  Adversaria,'  in  two  vohunes  fofio,  are  in  the  col- 
lections of  the  curious. 

Barthius  was  born  to  literature,  for  BaiUet  has  fJaced 
him  among  his  *  Enfans  celebre.*    At  nine  yeaia  of  age, 
he  recited  by  heart  all  the  comedies  of  Terence,  withoat 
missing  a  line.    The  learned  admired  the  puerile  prodigya 
while  the  prodigy  was  writing  bocdu  before  he  had  a  beard. 
He  became,  unquestionably,  a  student  of  very  exicmsva 
literature,  modern  as  well  as  ancient.    Such  was  his  de- 
votion to  a  literary  life,  that  he  retreated  firam  the 
world.    It  appears  that  his  eariy  nroductioDS  were 
posed  more  carefully  and  judicimisly  than  his  later 
when  the  passion  for  voluminous  writing  broke  out,  i 
showed  itself  by  the  usual  prognostic  of  this  dangtroas 
dixease— extreme  facility  of  composition,  and  a  pros  aad 
exultation  in  this  unhappy  laculty.    He  studied  witbovt 
using  collections  or  references,  trusting  to  his  memory, 
which  was  probably  an  extraordinary  one,  though  it  nece^ 
sarily  led  htm  into  many  errors  in  that  delicate  task  of  am- 
madverting  on  other  authors.    Writing  a  very  neat  hand, 
his  first  copy  required  no  transcript ;  and  he  boasts  itel 
he  rarely  made  a  correction  :  every  thing  was  sent  to  tlie 
press  in  its  first  stale.    He  laughed  at  Siatius,  who 
gratulated  himself  that  he  employed  only  two  days  in  t 
posing  tne  epithalamium  upon  Stella,  containing  two 
dred  and  seventy-eight  hexameters.  *  This,'  says  Barthioa, 
'  did  not  quite  lay  him  open  to  Horace's  censure  of  die 
man  who  made  two  hundred  verses  in  an  hour,  *'  Staae 
pede  in  uno."    *  Not,'  adds  Barthius,  *  but  that  I  think 
the  censure  of  HcMrace  too  hyperbolical,  for  I  am  not  ino- 
rant  what  it  is  to  make  a  great  number  of  verses  in  a  Sott 


time,  and  in  three  days  I  translated  into  Latin  the 
first  books  of  the  Iliad,  which  amount  to  above  two  tboo* 
sand  verses.'  Thus  rapidity  and  volume  were  the  greei 
enjoyments  of  this  learned  man's  pen,  and  now  we  most 
look'to  the  fruits. 

Barthius,  on  the  system  he  had  adopted,  seems  to  have 
written  a  whole  library ;  a  circumstance  which  we  dis- 
cover by  the  continual  reference  he  makes  in  his  printed 
works  to  his  manuscript  productions.  In  the  /luisr  ovdW* 
rum  to  his  Statins,  he  inserts  his  own  name,  to  which  is 
appended  a  long  list  of  unprinted  works,  which  Bayle  thinkn 
by  their  titles  and  extracts,  conveys  a  very  advantageoaa 
notion  of  them.  AH  these,  and  many  such  as  these,  he 
generously  offered  the  worid,  would  any  bookseller  be  in- 
tre|Hd  or  courteous  enough  to  usher  them  from  his  press  ; 
but  their  cowardice  or  incivititj  were  intractable.  The 
truth  is  now  to  be  revealed,  and  seems  not  to  have 
known  to  Bayle ;  the  booksellers  had  been  fbrmeriy  so  ._ 
ioled  and  complimented  by  our  learned  author,  and  had 
beard  so  much  of  the  celebrated  Barthras,  that  they  had 
caught  at  the  bait,  and  the  two  folio  volumes  of  the  mucb- 
referred-to  'Adversaria'  of  Barthius  had  thus  bem  pidK 
lished— but  from  that  day  no  bookseller  ever  offered  him- 
self to  publish  again ! 

The  <  Adversaria '  is  a  collectioo  of  critical  notes  and 
quotations  from  ancient  authors,  with  illustrations  of 
manners,  customs,  laws,  and  ceremonies  ;  all  these 


to  be  classed  into  one  hundred  and  eighty  books ;  sixty  of 
which  we  possess  in  two  volumes  folio,  wifh  eleven  in- 
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deies.  The  plan  u  vast,  ai  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
w&s  pursued :  Bajle  finely  characterizes  it  by  a  linele 
utrcke^-^  Its  immensity  tires  e?en  the  imagination.'  But 
the  tniih  is,  this  mighty  labour  turned  out  to  be  a  complete 
failure :  there  was  neither  order  nor  judgment  in  these 
masses  of  learning ;  crude,  obscure,  and  contradictory ; 
•uch  as  we  might  expect  from  a  man  who  trusted  to  ms 
memory,  and  would  not  throw  away  his  time  on  any  cor- 
rection. His  contradictions  are  6agrant ;  but  one  of  his 
friends  would  apobgize  for  these  by  tellinj;  us  that  *  He 
wrote  erery  thing  wnich  offered  itself  to  his  ima^ation ; 
to-day  one  thing,  to-morrow  another,  in  order  tuat  when 
he  should  reviae  it  again,  this  contrariety  of  opinion  n^ht 
induce  him  to  examine  the  subject  more  accurately.'  The 
notions  of  the  friends  of  authors  are  as  extravagant  as 
those  of  their  enemies.  Barthius  evidently  wrote  so  much, 
that  often  be  forgot  what  he  had  written,  as  happened  to 
another  great  bodc-man,  one  Didymus,  of  whom  Q^uinti- 
liaa  records,  that  on  hearing  a  certain  history,  he  treated 
it  as  utterlyunworthy  of  credit ;  on  which  the  teller  called 
for  <me  of  JDidymua's  own  books,  and  showed  where  he 
might  read  it  at  full  length !  That  the  work  failed,  we 
hare  the  evidence  of  Clement  in  his  *  Bibliotheque  curieuse 
de  Livres  dtfficiles  k  trouver,'  under  the  article  Bcoihnu, 
where  we  discover  the  winding  up  of  the  history  of  this 
book.  Clement  mentions  more  than  one  edition  of  the 
Adversaria ;  but  on  a  more  careful  inspection  he  detected 
that  the  old  title  pages  had  been  removed  for  others  of  a 
fresher  date  ;  the  booksellers  not  being  able  to  sell  the  book 
practised  this  deception.  It  availed  little ;  they  remained 
with  their  unsold  edition  of  the  two  first  volumes  of  the  Ad- 
▼ersaria,  and  the  author  with  three  thousand  folio  sheets  in 
manuscript— while  both  parties  complained  together,  and 
their  heirs  could  acquire  nothing  from  the  works  of  an  au- 
thor of  whom  Bayte  says  tliat  *  nis  writing  rise  to  such  a 
prodigious  bulk,  that  one  can  scarce  conceive  a  single  man 
could  M  capable  of  executing  so  great  a  variety ;  perhaps 
no  copying  clerk,  who  lived  to  grow  old  amidst  the  dust  of 
an  office,  ever  transcribed  as  much  as  this  author  has  writ' 
ten.'  This  was  the  memorable  fate  of  one  of  that  race  of 
writers  who  imasine  that  their  capacity  extends  with  their 
volume.  Their  land  seems  covered  fertility,  but  in  shak- 
ing their  wheat  no  ears  fall. 

Another  memorable  brother  of  this  family  of  the  Scrib- 
leri  is  the  Abb6  De  Marolies,  who  with  great  ardour  as  a 
man  of  letters,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  leisure  and  opu- 
lence so  necessary  to  carry  on  his  pursuits,  from  an  entire 
absence  of  judgment,  closed  his  life  with  the  bitter  regrets 
of  a  voluminous  author;  and  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
be  has  contributed  one  precious  volume  to  the  public  stock 
of  literature;  a  compliment  which  cannot  be  paid  to  some 
who  have  enjoyed  a  higher  reputation  than  our  author. 
He  has  left  us  his  very  curious  *  Memoirs.'  A  poor  writer 
indeed,  but  the  frankness  and  intrepidity  of  his  character 
enable  him,  while  he  is  painting  himself,  to  paint  man. 
Gibbon  was  struck  by  the  honesty  of  bis  pen,  for  he  says 
in  his  life,  *  The  dulness  of  Michael  de  Marolies  and  An- 
thony Wood*  acquire  some  value  from  the  faithful  re- 
presentation of  men  and  manners.' 

I  have  elsewhere  shortly  noticed  the  Abb^  De  Marol- 
ies in  the  character  of  a  *  literary  sinner ;'  but  the  extent 
of  his  sins  never  struck  me  so  forcibly  as  when  I  observed 
his  delinquencies  counted  up  in  chronological  order  in 
Niceron's  *  Hommes  illustres.'  It  is  extremely  amusing 
to  detect  the  swarming  fecundity  of  his  pen;  from  year  to 
year,  with  author  after  author,  was  this  tran^ator  weary- 
ing others,  but  remained  himself  unwearied.  Sometimes 
two  or  three  classical  victims  in  a  season  were  dragged 
into  his  slaughter-house.  Of  about  seventy  works,  fifiy 
were  versions  of  the  classical  writers  of  antiquity,  accom- 
panied with  notes.  But  some  odd  circumstances  happen- 
ed to  our  extraordinary  translator  in  the  course  of  his  life. 
De  L'Etang,  a  critic'of  that  day,  in  his  *  Ragles  de  bien 
traduire,*  drew  all  his  examples  of  bad  translation  from  our 
abfa6,  who  was  more  angry  than  usual,  and  among  his  cir- 
cle the  cries  of  our  Marsyas  resounded.  De  L'Etang,  who 
had  done  this  not  out  of  malice,  but  from  urgent  necessity 
to  tliostrate  his  principles,  seemed  very  sorry,  and  was 

*  I  cannot  sobserlbe  to  the  opinion  that  Anthony  Wood  was 
a  doll  man,  although  he  had  no  particular  liking  for  works  of 
fanaghiation ;  and  used  ordinary  poets  scurvily  I  An  author's 
penoaal  character  is  often  conihunded  with  the  nature  of  his 
worlc.  Anthony  has  sallies  at  times  to  which  a  dull  man  could 
1I0C  be  subject ;  withomthe  anlonr  of  Uiis  hermit  of  literature, 
whepe  woald  be  our  iherary  history .' 


desirous  of  appeasing  the  angried  translator.  One  day  in 
Easter,  finding  the  abb€  in  church  at  prayers,  the  critic  fell 
on  his  knees  by  the  side  of  the  translator :  it  was  an  extra- 
ordinary moment,  and  a  singular  situation  to  terminate  a 
literary  q^uarrel.  *  You  are  angry  with  me,'  said  L'Etang, 
'  and  I  thmk  you  have  reason ;  but  this  is  a  season  of  mer- 


abb^  again  meeting  L'EtanE,' reproached  him  with  duping 
him  out  of  a  pardon  which  ne  had  no  desire  to  have  be- 
stowed on  him.  The  last  reply  of  the  critic  was  caustic : 
*  Do  not  be  so  difficult ;  when  one  stands  in  need  of  a  gen- 
eral pardon,  <me  ought  surely  to  grant  a  particular  one.* 
De  Marolies  was  subject  to  encounter  critics  who  were 
never  so  kind  as  to  kneel  by  him  on  Easter  Sunday.  Be. 
sides  these  fifty  translations,  of  which  the  notes  are  often 
curious,  and  even  the  sense  may  be  useful  to  consult,  his 
love  of  writing  produced  many  odd  works.  His  volumes 
were  richly  bound,  and  Treely  distributed,  for  they  found  no 
readers !  In  a  *  Discount  pour  servir  de  Prefoce  sur  les 
Poetes  traduits  par  Michej  de  Marolies,'  he  has  given  an 
imposing  list  of  *  illustrious  oersons  and  contemporary  ao- 
Uiors  who  were  his  friends,^  and  has  preserved  many  sin- 
gular facts  concerning  them.  He  was,  indeed,  for  so  long 
a  time  convinced  that  he  had  struck  off*  the  true  spirit  A 
his  fine  originals,  that  I  find  be  at  several  times  printed 
some  critical  treatise  to  back  his  last,  or  usher  in  his  new 
version ;  giving  the  world  reasons  why  the  versions  which 
had  been  given  of  that  particular  autnor,  <  Soit  en  prose, 
soit  en  vers  out  €l6  si  pen  approuv^es  jusqu'  ici.'  Among 
these  numerous  translations  he  was  the  first  who  ventured 
on  the  DeiponsoppistsofAthennus,  which  still  bears  an 
excessive  price.  He  entitles  his  work,  *  Les  quinze  Liv- 
res de  Deiponosophistes  d'  Athen6e,  Ouvrage  delicieux, 
agreablement  diveraifi^  et  rempli  de  Narrations  s^avantos 
sur  toutes  Sortes  de  Mati6res  et  do  Sojets.'  He  has 
prefixed  various  preliminary  dissertations :  yet  not  natisfied 
with  having  performed  this  great  labour,  it  was  followed  by 
a  small  quarto  of  forty  pages,  which  might  now  be  consi- 
dered curious ;  '  Analyse,  en  Description  succincte  des 
Choses  contenues  dans  les  quinzes  Livres  de  Deiponoso- 
phistes.' He  wrote,  *  Q^uatrains  sur  les  Personnes  de  la 
Cour  et  les  G^ens  de  Lettres,'  which  the  curious  would 
now  be  glad  to  find.  After  having  plimdered  the  classical 
geniuses  of  antiquity  by  bis  barbarous  style,  when  he  had 
nothing  more  left  to  do,  he  committed  sacrilege  in  transla.' 
ting  the  Bible ;  but,  in  the  midst  of  printing,  he  was  sud* 
denly  stopped  by  authority ,  for  having  inserted  in  his  notes 
the  revenes  of  the  Pre-Adamite  Isaac  Peyrere.  He  had 
already  revelled  on  the  New  Testament,  to  his  version  of 
which  he  bad  prefixed  so  sensible  an  introduction,  that  it 
was  afterwards  translated  into  Latin.  Translation  was 
the  mania  of  the  Abb6  de  Marolies.  I  doubt  whether  he 
ever  fairly  awoke  out  of  the  heavy  dream  of  the  felicity  of 
bis  translations ;  for  late  in  life  I  find  him  observing,  *  I 
have  empk>yod  much  time  in  study,  and  I  have  translated 
many  books;  considering  this  rather  as  an  innocent 
amusement  which  I  have  chosen  for  my  private  life,  than 
as  things  very  necessary,  ahhough  they  are  not  entirely 
useless.  Some  have  valued  them,  and  others  have  cared 
little  about  them;  but  however  it  may  be,  I  see  no-' 
thing  which  obUgei  me  to  believe  that  Ihey  contain  not  at 
leaat  a»  much  good  ae  bad,  both  for  their  own  matter  and 
the  form  which  I  have  ^ven  to  them.'  The  notion  he  en- 
tertained of  his  translations  was  their  closeness ;  he  was 
not  aware  of  his  own  spiritless  style ;  and  he  imagined 
that  poetry  only  consisted  in  the  thoughts,  not  in  the  grace 
and  narmony  of  verse.  He  insisted  that  by  giving  the 
public  his  numerous  translatioRs,  he  was  not  vainly  multi- 
plying books,  because  he  neither  diminished  nor  increased 
their  ideas  in  his  faithful  versions.  He  had  a  curious  no- 
tion that  some  were  more  scrupulous  than  they  ought  to 
be  respecting  translations  of  authors  who,  living  so  mai^ 
ages  past,  are  rarely  read  from  the  difficulty  of  under- 
standing them ;  ana  why  should  they  imagine  that  a 
translation  is  injurious  to  them,  or  would  occasion  the  ut- ' 
ter  neglect  of  tne  originals  ?  *  We  do  not  think  so  hi^ly 
of  our  own  worics,'  says  the  indefatigable  and  modest 
Abb6 ;  *  but  neither  do  I  despair  that  they  may  be  usefiil 
even  to  these  scrupulous  persons.  I  will  not  suppress  the 
truth,  while  I  am  noticing  these  ungrateful  labours ;  if  they 
have  given  me  much  pam  by  my  assiduity,  they  have  re- 
paid me  by  the  fine  things  they  have  taught  me,  and  by 
tho  opinion  which  I  have  conceived  that  posterity,  more 
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not  than  thejpreMOt  tiniei,  will  ftwmrd  a  more  fsTour^le 
jodgment.'  Thus  a  miserable  translator  terminates  his 
loog  laboDrs,  bj  drawing  his  bill  of  fame  on  posterity 
which  his  contemporaries  will  not  pay ;  bat  in  these  cases, 
as  the  bill  is  certainly  lost  before  it  reaches  acceptance, 
why  shoaM  we  deprive  the  diawcts  of  pleasing  ihemsehea 
with  the  ideal  capital  f 

Let  us  not,  howeTer,  imagine,  that  the  Abb6  De  Moral- 
les  was  notlidaig  but  the  man  he  appears  in  die  diaracter  of 
a  Toluminoiia  translator ;  though  occupied  al  his  life  on 
these  miserable  labours,  ho  was  evidently  an  mgenious 
and  nobly-minded  man,  whose  days  were  consecrated  to 
literary  pursuits,  and  who  was  among  the  primitiTe  col- 
lectors in  Europe  of  fine  and  curious  pnata-    One  of  his 
works  is  a  *  Catakogue  des  Livres  d'Eslampes  et  de  Fi- 
gures en  TaiUe-dooce.'    Paris,  1606,  in  Sto.    In  the  pre- 
Ehoe  our  author  dedares,  that  he  had  collected  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-three  thousand  four  hundred  prints  of  six 
thwaaiH  masters,  in  four  hundred  large  volumes,  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  small  ones.    This  magnificent  collec- 
tion, formed  by  so  much  care  and  skill.  h«  presented  to  the 
king;  whether  gratuitouslv  given,  or  otherwise,  it  was  an  ac- 
ouisitxon  whidi  a  monaicn  lught  have  thankfully  accepted. 
Soch  was  the  habitual  anmir  of  our  author,  that  after- 
wards he  set  about  forming  another  collection,  of  which  he 
has  also  given  a  catalogue,  in  I67S,  in  ISmo.    Both  these 
catalogues  of  prinU  are  of  extreme  rarity,  and  are  yet  so 
highly  valued  oy  the  connoisseurs,  that  when  in  France  I 
could  never  obtain  a  copy.    A  kmg  life  may  be  passed 
without  a  even  sight  of  the  *  Catalogue  des  Livres  d'Estam- 
pes  of  the  Abb6  de  MaroOes.* 

Such  are  the  lessons  drawn  fitmi  this  secret  bistory  of 
foluminous  writers.  We  see  one  venting  his  mania  in  scrawl. 
mg  on  his  prison-walls ;  another  persisung  in  writiog  folios, 
while  the  booktellrrs,  who  were  once  caught  like  Revnaid 
wbo  had  lost  his  tail,  and  whom  no  arte  could  any  kxi^er 
practise  on,  turn  away  from  the  new  trap ;  and  a  tliml, 
who  can  acquire  no  readers  but  by  giving  bis  books  away, 
growing  gray  in  scourging  the  sacred  genius  of  antiquity 
ty  bis  meagre  versions,  and  dying  without  having  made 

?his  mind,  whether  he  were  as  woiil  a  translator  as  some 
his  contemporaries  had  assured  him. 
Among  these  worthies  of  the  ScriUeri  we  may  rank  the 
Jesoit  ThecNthilus  Raynaud,  once  a  celebrated  name, 
eulogised  by  Bayle  and  Patin.  His  collected  works  fill 
twenty  folios ;  an  edition,  indeed,  which  finally  sent  the 
bookseller  to  the  poor-house.  This  enterprising  bibliopo- 
fist  had  heard  inuch  of  the  prodigious  erudition  of  the 
writer;  but  he  had  not  the  sagacitv  to  discover  that  other 
filerary  qualities  were  also  required  to  make  twenty  folios 
at  all  saJeahle.  Of  these  *  Opera  omnia'  perhaps  not  a 
■i^e  copy  can  be  fomid  in  England  ;  but  they  may  be  a 
pennyworth  on  the  continent.  Raynaud^s  works  are 
iheologiCTl ;  but  a  system  of  grace  maintained  by  one  work, 
and  pulled  down  by  aaotber,  has  ceased  to  interest  man- 
kind :  the  literature  of  the  divine  is  of  a  less  perishable  na» 
tare.  Reading  and  writing  through  a  Kfe  ol  eighty  years, 
and  giving  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  his  dinner,  with  a 
Yurarous  memory,  and  a  wlmnsical  taste  for  some  angular 
■Bbjecls,  1m  could  not  fail  to  accumulate  a  mass  of  know- 
Isdge  which  may  still  be  useful  for  the  curious ;  and,  be- 
■Mles,  Raynaud  had  Ihe  Ritsonian  characteristic.  He 
was  one  or  those  wbo,  exemplary  in  their  own  conduct, 
with  a  bitter  zeal  condemn  whatever  does  not  agree  with 
their  notions ;  and  however  gentle  in  their  nature,  yet  will 
■at  no  limits  to  the  ferocity  of  their  pen.  Raynaud  wns 
often  in  trouble  wiih  the  censors  d  his  books,  and  much 
■ore  with  his  adversaries ;  so  that  be  frequently  had  re- 
eonrse  to  publishiog  imder  a  fictitious  name.  A  renarkar 
ble  evidence  of  this  is  the  entire  twentieth  volume  of  his 
works.  It  consists  of  the  numerous  writings  published 
■Bonymously,  or  to  which  were  perfixed  nomu  de  gnem. 
This  vohime  is  described  by  the  whimsical  title  of  jip^ 
mmpmma;  exptaoied  to  us  as  the  name  ^ven  by  the  Jews 
iothe  scapo-goat,  which,  when  loaded  with  all  their  malo- 
Adiona  on  its  head,  was  driven  away  into  the  desert. 
These  contain  all  RayaamTs  nuoserous  diatribet;    for 

*  Thess  two  eataJofues  have  always  been  of  extreme  rsrky 
and  priea  Dr  LlMer,  when  at  Paris,  16BB,  nockes  this  cirrum- 
smnoe.  I  have  since  met  whh  them  in  the  very  curious  col  lee- 
dons  of  my  fiiend  Mr  Douce,  who  has  untques,  as  well  as  ran* 
dm.  The  monograms  of  our  old  mssters  in  one  ortheee  cats* 
hgnas  an  mote  oorrect  than  in  some  lauer  publications :  and 
S  whole  plan  snd  arrangeinent  of  these  caulogues  of  prnus 
a«9  nscn!isr  and  interesting 
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whenever  be  was  reliited,  he  was  ahmys  rt§m'mg ; 

not  spare  his  best  friends.    The  title  of  a  r.oik 

Arnauld  wilt  show  how  he  treated 

nauldus  redivivus  natua  Brixia 

lim  mtate  nostra.*  He  dexterously  applies  the 

nauM,  by  comparing  him  with  one  of  Ihe  sa 

the  twemh  ceniury,  a  scholar  of  Abelard's  and  a 

enthuaiast,  say  tne  Romish  wrilera,  who  wa 

for  having  written  against  the  luxury  and  the  power 

priesthood,   and    for  having    raised  a  rebeUaoo  a 

the  pope.    When  the  learned  De  Launot  had 

fully  attacked  the  legends  of  saints,  and  was  caBsd  lbs 

Dtnidkemr  d»  S^mls,— the  •Unnicher  ef  Samts,*  every 

parish  priest  trembled  for  his  favourite.    Itaynand  eotilied 

a  libel  on  this  new  Iconoclast,  <  Hercules  CooramdiaBa 

Joannes  Launoins  reputsus,'  &c :  he  compares  Lumsi  te 

the  Emperor  Commodus,  who,  thouch  the 

of  men,  conceived  himself  formidable  when  ho 

himself  as  Hercules.    Another  of  these  maledicti 

tract  against  Calvinism,  described  aa  *  ReIi<io  b 

a  religion  of  beasts,  beoaiue  the  Calvinists  deny  freo-wil ; 

but  as  he  alwaya  fired  with  a  doublo'barTvDed  ton, 

the  cloak  of  attacking  Calvinism,  he  aimed  a  deadi 

at  the  Thomists,  and  particuhrly  at  a  Doadadanfnar, 

whom  he  considered  as  bad  as  Cajvin.  Raynaud  cxidis  that 

he  bad  driven  one  of  his  adversariea  to  take  fi^ht  mm 

Scotland,  adputtea  Sedkm  trmu^ttmmu;  to  a  Scotch  pol- 

tace ;  an  expression  which  Saint  Jerome  uaed  m  snrakii^ 

ofPelagius.    He  always  rendered  an  adversary  o^oos  by 

coupling  him  with  some  odious  name.    On  oae  of  thess 

controversial   books  where  Casalas    refuted  Rayaaad, 

Monnoye  wrote,  *  Raynaudus  el  Casalas  inepti ;  Raynan- 

do  tamen  Casalas  ineptior.'    The  usual  lenainBlaaB  «f 

what  then  passed  for  sense,  and  now  is  the  levetse  ! 

I  will  not  quit  Raynaud  without  poinlmg  out  aoase  ef 
his  more  remai kahle  treatises,  as  ao  awny  cm '    ' 
literature. 

In  a  treatise  on  the  attributes  of  ChrisI,  be 
chapter,  Cfcristes  6eii««,  &ona,  fBaasi  .*  in 
seveo4Kanched  candlestick  in  the  Jewish  t 
allegorical  interpretation,  he  explains  the 
adds  an  alphabetical  list  of  naaMa  and  epitheta  vrhich  have 
been  given  U>  this  mystery. 

The  seventh  volume  bears  the  general  title  of 
all  the  treatises  have  for  their  theme  the  perfr 
the  worship  of  the  Virgin.  Many  extraordinary  this^  are 
here.  One  is  a  dictionary  of  naaMa  given  to  the  Vagin, 
with  observations  on  these  names.  Another  oa  the  devo- 
tion of  the  scapulary,  and  its  wooderfiil 
against  De  Launoi,  aiid  for  which  the  order  of  the  C 
when  he  died  bestowed  a  solemn  service 
on  him.  Another  of  these  *Mariolia*  is 
Gallois  in  the  Journal  des  Sgavans,  1667,  aa  a  proof  of  hm 
fertility :  having  to  preach  on  the  seven  solenm  iiitbims 
which  the  church  sings  before  Christasas,  and  which  b^ 
gin  by  an  O!  be  made  this  letter  en^  the  subject  ef 
sermoos,  and  barren  as  the  letter  appcais,  be  has  i 
out  *  a  muhitode  of  beautifid  parlicuiara.'  Thia 
follv  invites  our  curiosity. 

In  the  eighth  volume  is  a  table  of  saints^  rlifscri  by  thsir 
station,  condition,  employment,  and  trades ;  a  Imt  or  titles 
and  prerogauves,  which  the  rmmcih  and  the  fothecs  hasn 
attributed  to  the  sovereign  pontiff. 

The  thirteenth  volume  has  a  snbyect  whidi 
in  the  taste  of  the  sermons  on  the  letter  O !  it 
JLamM  Bmitdia!  in  praise  of  brevity.  Tho 
brief,  but  the  commentary  lone.  One  of  the 
Jects  treated  on  is  that  of  Abses.*  he  reviews  a  mat 
number  of  noses,  and,  as  usual,  does  not  forget  the  Holy 
Virgin's.  According  to  Raynaud,  the  nose  of  the  Virgia 
Mary  was  long  and  aquiiine,  the  mark  of  |«fwliu  as  and 
difnity ;  and  as  Jesus  perfectly  resv^nbled  hn  molhcr,  be 
infers  that  he  must  have  had  such  a  nose. 

A  treatise  entitled  MeUroeUta  tpiriimmBm  tt 
Pttlalu  dsiflSfiMM,  XcifcsCmnn,  cC  At^cmervai, 
many  smgular  practices  introduced  into  devoiioa,  which 
superstition,  ignorance,  and  remtnacaa  have  made  a  part 
of  religion. 

A  treatise  directed  agaiiot  the  new  custom  of  hiring 
chairs  in  churches,  and  being  sealed  during  the  iiaciifitw 
of  the  mass.  Another  on  the  Ca;sarean  ^qieraiioa,  which 
he  stigmatises  as  an  act  a^inst  nature.  Another  oa 
eunuchs.  Another  entitled  HipperdtuM  de  JReSgiom  JV^ 
a  an  attack  en  thnsv  cl  his  own  coanpanr ;  tho 
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B^ook  milled  merchant;  the  Jesuits  were  then  ■ocosed  of 
eommercud  traffic  with  the  reroiuies  of  their  establisb- 
BMBt.  The  rector  of  a  coUef  e  at  ATignon,  who  thought 
hm  was  portrafed  in  this  honest  work,  confined  Raynaud 
in  pnson  for  five  months. 

The  most  carious  work  of  Raynaud,  connected  with 
literature,  I  possess ;  it  is  entitled  Eraltmala  da  MoUm  ae 
ftrnns  ZJUma,  deqtu  jiuia  out  injtula  aonmdem  ew^fbnom, 
Idtgdimi,  loss,  4to.  with  necessarr  indexes.  One  of  his 
works  having  been  condemned  at  Rome,  he  drew  up  these 
inquiries  concerning  food  and  bad  books,  addressed  to  the 
frand  inquisitor.  He  divides  his  treatise  into  *  bad  and 
Bocent  books ;  bad  books,  but  not  nocont ;  books  not  bad, 
but  nocent;  books  neither  bad  nor  nocent.'  His  immense 
reading  appears  here  to  advantage,  and  his  Ritsonian 
CNtture  is  prominent ;  lor  he  asserts,  that  when  writing 
•gwnst  heretics,  all  mordacity  is  innoiious ;  and  an  alpha- 
betical list  of  abusive  names,  which  the  fathers  have  given 
to  the  heterodox,  is  entitled  Jifykabetum  betHaHtatia  ht^' 
rtHdf  tmpi^ntm  ^fmboUg, 

After  all,  Raynaud  was  a  man  of  vast  acquirement, 
with  a  great  flow  of  ideas,  but  tasteless,  and  void  of  all 
judgment.  An  anecdote  may  be  recorded  of  him,  whu^ 
puts  in  a  clear  light  the  state  of  these  literary  men.  Ray- 
naud was  one  day  pressing  hard  a  reluctant  bookseller  to 
poblish  one  of  his  works,  who  replied,  '  Write  a  book  like 
Father  Barri's,  and  T  shall  be  glad  to  print  it.*  It  hap- 
pened that  the  work  of  Barn  was  pillaged  from  Raynaud, 
and  was  much  liked,  while  the  original  lay  on  the  shelf. 
However,  this  only  served  to  provoke  a  fresh  attack  firom 
our  redoubtable  hero,  who  vindicated  his  rights,  and  emp- 
tied bis  quiver  cm  him  who  had  been  plou^ing  with  his 
boifer. 

Such  are  the  writers  who,  enjoving  all  the  pleasures 
without  the  pains  of  composidon,  nave  often  apologized 
Ibr  their  repeated  productions,  by  declaring  that  they 
write  only  lor  their  own  amusement ;  but  such  private 
theatricals   should  not  be  brought  on  the  public  stage. 
One  Catherinot,  all  his  life  was  printing  a  countless  num- 
ber tfJ^miUf  voiantea  in  history  and  on  antiquities ;  each 
eoosislmg  of  about  three  or  four  leaves  in  quarto :  Lenglet 
du  Fresnoy  calls  him  '  Grand  auteur  des  petits  livres.' 
This  gendemaa  liked  to  live  among  antiquaries  and  histo- 
rians ;  but  with  a  crooked  head>ptece,  stuck  with  whims, 
wid  hard  with  knotty  combinations,  all  overloaded  with 
prodigious  erudition,  he  could  not  ease  it  at  a  less  rate 
than  by  an  occasional  dissertation  of  three  or  lour  quarto 
pages.     He  appears  to  have  published  about  two  hundred 
pieces  of  this  sort,  much  sought  after  by  the  curious  for 
their  rarity :  Brunet  complains  he  couM  never  discover  a 
eea^)lete  collection.    But  Catherinot  may  escape   *  the 
cams  and  penalties'  of  our  voluminous  writers,  lor  Do 
Bare  thinks  he  generously  printed  them  to  distribute 
among  his  friends.    Such  enoless  writeni,  provided  they 
do  not  print  themselvM  into  an  alms-house,  may  be  al- 
k»wed  to  print  themselves  out;  and  we  would  accept  the 
apology  which  Monsieur  Catherinot  has  framed  for  bim- 
■elf,  which  I  find  preserved  in  Beyeri  Mhnorim  Ubrontm 
Rariorum.    *  I  most  be  allowed  my  freedom  in  my  stu- 
dies, for  I  substitute  my  writings  for  a  game  at  the  tennis- 
coort,  or  a  club  at  the  tavern ;  I  never  counted  among 
my  honours  these  opiuaUa  dt  mine,  but  merely  as  harm- 
less amusements.     It  is  my  partridge,  as  with  St  John 
the  Evangelist ;   my  cat,  as  itrith  Pope  St  Gregory;  my 
fittle  dog,  as  with  StDominick;  my  lamb,  as  with  St 
Francis ;  my  great  black  mastiff*,  as  with  Cornelius  Agrip- 
pa ;  and  my  tame  hare,  as  with  Justus  Lipsius.'    I  have 
since  discovered  in  Niceron  that  this  Catherinot  could 
never  get  a  printer,  and  was  rather  compelled  to  study 
economy  in  his  two  hundred  ouartos  of  four  or  eight  pages; 
him  paper  was  of  inferior  quality ;  and  when  he  could  not 
Mt  his  dissertations  into  his  prescribed  number  of  pages, 
be  used  to  promise  the  end  at  another  time,  which  did  not 
always  happen.    But  his  greatest  anxiety  was  to  publish 
and  sfMread  his  works ;  in  despair  he  adopted  an  oda  expe- 
dient.   Whenever  Monsieur  Catherinot  came  to  Paris,  he 
used  to  haont  the  fiimet  where  books  are  sold,  and  while 
he  appeared  to  be  looking  over  them,  he  adroitly  elided 
one  of  his  own  dissertations  among  these  old  books.    He 
began  this  mode  of  publication  early,  and  continued  it  to 
hk  last  da]rt.    He  died  with  a  perfect  conviction  that  he 
had  secured  his  immortality ;  and  in  this  manner  had  dis- 
poned of  naors  than  one  editioa  of  his  unsaleable  works. 


Niceron  has  given  the  titles  of  116  of  his  things,  which  h« 
had  looked  over. 

LOCAI.  DsscaiPTions. 

Nothing  is  more  idle,  and  what  is  less  to  be  forgiven  in 
a  writer,  more  tedious,  than  minute  and  lengthened  de- 
scriptions of  localities ;  where  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
the  writers  themselves  had  formed  any  tolerable  notion  of 
the  place  they  describe,— 4t  is  certain  their  readers  never 
can!  These  descriptive  passages,  in  which  writers  of 
im«ginati<m  so  frequently  indulge,  are  usually  a  glittering 
coNmision  of  unconnected  things ;  circumstances  recollected 
from  others,  or  observed  by  themselves  at  different  times ; 
the  finest  are  thrust  in  together.  If  a  scene  from  nature, 
it  is  posrible  that  all  the  seasons  of  the  year  may  be  jum- 
bled together;  or  if  a  castle  or  an  apartment,  its  magni- 
tude or  its  minuteness  may  equally  bewilder.  Yet  we 
find,  even  in  works  of  celebrity,  whole  pages  of  these  ge- 
neral or  tfiese  particular  descriptive  sketches,  which  leave 
nothing  behind,  but  noun  substantives  propped  up  bv  ran- 
dom epithets.  The  old  writers  were  quite  delighted  to  fill 
np  their  voluminous  pages  with  what  was  a  great  saving 
of  sense  and  thinking.  In  the  Alaric  of  Scudery  sixteen 
pages,  containing  nearly  five  hundred  verses,  describe  a 
palace,  commencmg  at  the  /ooaxie,  and  at  length  finishing 
with  the  garden ;  but  his  description,  we  may  say,  was 
much  better  described  by  Boileau,  whose  good  taste  felt 
Uie  absurdity  of  this  *  abondance  sterile,'  m  overloading 
a  work  with  useless  details, 

Un  Auteur  quelqnefois  trop  pleln  de  son  objet 
Jamais  sans  I'epulser  n*abandonne  un  sii^et. 
S*il  recontre  un  palala  il  m*en  depeint  la  face 
II  me  promene  aprte  de  terrssse  en  terrasse. 
lei  8*offre  un  perron,  14  regne  un  corridor ; 
Lk  ce  balcon  8*enferme  en  un  balustre  d*or ; 
11  comiite  les  plafonds,  lea  roods,  et  les  ovales— 
Je  saute  vlngt  fruillets  poor  en  trouver  la  fin ; 
£i  je  me  sauve  k  peine  au  travers  du  jardin ! 

And  then  he  adds  so  excellent  a  canon  of  criticism,  that 
we  must  not  neglect  it : 

Tout  ce  qu^on  dit  de  trop  est  fade  et  rebutant ; 
L'Esprit  ra8B88i6  le  rejette  k  IMnstant, 
Qui  ne  sait  se  bomer,  ne  sut  jamais  ecrire. 

We  have  a  memorable  instance  of  the  inefficiency  of 
k)cal  descriptions,  in  a  very  remarkable  one  by  a  writer  ol 
fine  genius,  composing  with  an  extreme  fondness  of  his 
subject,  and  curiously  anxious  to  send  down  to  posterity 
the  most  elaborate  display  of  his  own  villa— this  was  the 
Lmrtntinum  of  Plihy .  We  cannot  read  his  letter  to  Ghd^ 
lus,which  the  English  reader  may  in  Melmoth's  elegant  ver- 
sion,* without  participating  somewhat  in  the  delight  of  the 
writer  in  many  of  its  details ;  but  we  cannot  with  the  writer 
form  the  slightest  conceptiod  of  his  villa,  while  he  is  lead- 
ing us  over  from  apartment  to  apartment,  and  pointing  to 
us  the  oppoeite  wing,  with  a  *  beyond  this,'  and  a  *  not  far 
from  thence,'  and  *  to  this  apartment  anoUier  of  the  same 
sort,'  &c.  Yet,  still,  as  we  were  in  great  want  of  a  cor- 
rect Imowledge  of  a  Roman  villa,  and  as  this  must  be  the 
most  so  possible,  architects  have  frequently  studied,  and 
the  learned  translated  with  extraordinary  care,  Plivt's 
dueription  of  hi»  Laurenthatm.  It  became  so  favourite  an 
object,  that  eminent  architects  have  attempted  to  raise  up 
this  edifice  once  more,  by  giving  its  plan  and  elevation : 
and  this  extraordinary  fact  is  the  result — that  not  one  of 
them  but  has  given  a  representati<m  different  from  the 
other !  Montfaucon,  a  more  faithful  antiquary,  in  his  ck>se 
translation  of  the  descriptkm  of  this  villa,  m  comparing  it 
with  Felibien's  plan  of  the  villa  itself,  observes,  *  that  the 
architect  accommodated  his  edifice  to  his  translation,  but 
that  their  notions  are  not  the  same ;  unquestionably,'  he 
adds,  *  if  ten  skilful  translators  were  to  perform  thev  task 
separately,  there  would  not  bo  one  who  agreed  with  ano- 
ther!* 

If,  then,  on  this  subject  of  local  descriptions,  we  find  that 
it  is  impossible  to  convey  exact  notions  of  a  real  existing 
scene,  what  must  we  think  of  thbse  which,  in  truth,  de- 
scribe scenes  which  have  no  other  existence  than  the  con- 
fused makings-up  of  an  author's  invention ;  where  the 
more  he  details  the  more  he  confuses ;  and  where  the  mors 
particular  he  wishes  to  be,  the  more  mdistinct  the  whole 
appears? 

Local  descriptions,  after  a  few  striking  circumstances 
have  been  selected,  admit  of  no  further  detail.    It  is  no| 
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length,  but  their  hapfnaen,  which  eater  imo  oar 
eonprehennon ;  the  imagmatifMi  cu  onlTtake  m  and  keep 
logMheraTeryrewpwtsof  apicture.  The  pen  miat  nol 
uSnde  on  the  provinoe  of  the  peadi,  any  nK>re  than  the 
pencQ  moat  attempt  to  perform  what  caanot  ia  aay  ahape 
oe  aabmitted  to  the  eye,  thoufh  fuUy  to  the  auad. 

The  great  art,  perhaps,  of  local  deacriptku,  is  rather  a 
fsaeral  than  a  particular  view ;  the  detaw  must  be  left  to 
tne  imagiMtJAn  ;  it  is  soggestioB  rather  thaa  descriptkm. 
There  is  ao  c4d  Italian  sonaet  of  this  fciad  wUch  I  have 
oAen  read  with  delight;  and  though  I  aiaj  not  commoni- 
cate  the  same  pleasure  to  the  reader,  yet  the  stocr  of  the 
writer  is  most  mteresttag,  and  the  lady  (for  such  she  was) 
has  the  highest  claim  to'be  raaked,  hke  the  lady  of  Ere- 


lyn«  among  Httiwy  »mtrc». 
F^wteaea  TVum  Bufaiim  di  GttaS  Cwfaffo,  of  noble 


extraction,  and  devoted  to  literature,  had  a  ooQecticA  of 
her  poems  published  in  1628 :  she  freouently  interspersed 
little  domestic  incidents  other  female  uieDd — her  husband 
—her  son— her  grand-children ;  and  in  one  of  these  son- 
nets she  has  delineated  her  palaee  of  San  Omdaut,  whose 
localities  she  appears  to  have  enjoyed  with  intense  delight 
in  the  company  of  *  her  lord,'  whom  she  tenderly  asso- 
ciates with  the  scene.  There  is  a  freshness  and  simnlid^ 
in  the  description,  which  will  perhaps  coaver  a  aearer 
notion  of  the  spot  than  ever  Pliny  could  do  in  theTolnmin- 
ooi  description  of  his  vUla.  She  tells  us  what  she  fooad 
when  brought  to  the  house  of  her  husband. 

Ample  salle,  ample  loggie,  ampio  coftOs 

E  «anxe  omaie  con  geniil  pittore, 

Trooai  giungeodot  c  oobiU  aculiure 

Di  l€arroo  faue,  dh  scalpel  noo  vile. 
Nobil  giardin  con  on  perpetuo  Anile 

Di  TsrU  fior,  di  frmii,  e  di  veraure. 

Ombre  aoavi,  acqae  a  lemprar  I'aisure 

E  «rmde  di  belth  non  dissimile  *, 
E  noD  men  forte  oaxel,  che  per  fbrtezxa 

Ha  U  ponte,  e  I  flanchit  e  lo  circooda  inlomo 

Foeso  profundo  e  di  real  larghezxa 
Q,ut  fei  col  mio  Signore  dolce  sog giomo 

Con  sanio  amor,  con  aomma  conieniexxa 

Onde  ne  benedico  il  meae  e  tl  giomo ! 

Wide  halls,  wide  galleries,  and  an  ample  court. 
Chambers  adorned  by  picture's  soothing  charm, 
I  iband  together  blended  *,  noble  sculpture 
In  marble,  polished  by  no  chisel  vile  ; 

A  noble  garden,  where  a  lasting  April  

All  various  flowers,  and  fruits,  and  verdure  showers ; 

Soft  shades,  and  waters  tempering  the  hot  air  ; 

Aud  undulating  paths,  in  equal  beauty ! 

Nor  leas,  the  castled  glory  staiKls  in  force, 

And  bridged  and  flanked.    Aud  round  its  circuit  winds 

The  deepened  moat  showing  a  regal  size. 

Here  with  my  lord  I  cast  my  sweet  sojourn, 

Wkh  holy  love,  and  with  supreme  content : 

And  hence  I  bless  the  month,  and  bless  the  day  * 


tic  ex- 


tracted state,  without 

orchestra,  tlw  court  dis|riayed  sceaical  and 

httitaoas,  with  such  eostly  magnificenoe,  si 

fan^,  and  such  miracntoos  art,  that  we  may  dnobi  if  the 

combined  genius  of  Ben  Joosoa,  fauoo  Jones,  and  Lawct 

or  FeroboooO)  at  an  era  amst  lavouraue  to  the  arts  of  im- 

agiaatioa,  has  beca  equalled  by  the  amdera 

But  this  ciiuBBstaace  had  eatirely  escaped  the 
ledge  of  oar  critics.  The  critic  of  a  Maaqpe 
only  have  read  il,  but  be  laost  also  have  heud,  and  hava 
viewed  iL  The  only  witaessei  in  this  case  are  thoae  Icc- 
ter-writers  of  the  day,  who  were  then  accnstoaaed  to  cqhh 
muaicate  sacfa  domestic  iotelfigeoce  to  their  ahseat  frteads : 
from  such  ample  oorrespoadeoce  I  have  oAea  drawn  soma 
onrioQs  and  sooietiBtes  uaportaat  iaibvmation.  It  is  amo^ 
ing  to  notice  the  opinions  of  some  great  critics,  how  froaa 
an  original  mis-«tatement  they  have  drawn  an  fflegilL 
amte  opinion,  and  bow  one  inherits  from  the  other,  the  er. 
ror  which  he  propagates.  Warborton  said  on  Maaquca, 
that  *  ShakespMre  was  an  eneiny  to  these  ybolvies,  as  ap- 
pears by  hii  writing  none.'  This  opinion  was  among  ina 
mm  which  that  nagular  critic  titfew  oat  as  tfacj  araas 
at  the  moaseat;  ibr  Warbortoa  forgot  that  Shakespeare 
characteristicaUy  itttroduees  one  in  the  Teaqiest's  moal 
faacifol  sccae.  tSraager,  who  had  not  much  tiaao  to  ata^ 
the  maaaers  of  the  age  whoae  persooages  he  was  so  wefe 
acquainted  with,  in  a  note  on  Miltna'sMasooe,  said  that 
<  These  compoaitioos  were  trifling  and  peipteiied  aBeg^ 


MAiqirss. 

It  sometimes  happens  in  the  lustory  of  nationa]  am 
meats,  that  a  name  sorrives,  while  the  thing  itself  is 
forgotten.  This  has  been  remariiably  the  case  with  our 
Court  Masques,  respecting  which  our  most  eminent  wri- 
ters long  ventured  on  so  many  falae  opinions,  with  a  per- 
foct  Ignorance  of  the  nature  ot  these  compositions,  which 
oombmed  all  that  was  ezqinsiie  in  the  imiutive  arts  of  po- 
etry, painting,  music,  song,  dancing,  and  machinenry,  at  a 
period  when  our  public  theatre  was  in  its  rude  infancy. 
Convinced  <^  the  miserablo  state  c£  our  represented  dra- 
ma, and  not  then  possessiiw  that  more  curious  knowledge 
of  their  domestic  hbtory,  which  we  delight  to  explore,  they 
were  led  into  erroneous  notions  of  one  of  the  most  gorgeous, 
the  most  fascinating,  and  the  roost  poetical  of  dramatic 
amusements.  Our  present  theatrical  exhibitions  are  in-  ; 
deed  on  a  acale  to  which  the  two-penny  audiences  of  the 
barn-playhouses  of  Shakespeare  could  never  have  slruned 
their  sifht;  and  our  picturesque  and  learned  eosteme,  with 
the  hrilfiant  changes  of  our  scenery,  would  have  maddened 
the  *  property-men'  and  the  *  tire-women*  of  the  Globe  or 
the  Keo  Ball.  Shakespeare  himself  never  beheld  the 
true  magical  illunons  of  his  own  dramas,  with  '  Enter  the 
Red  Goat,'  and  *  Exit  Hat  and  Cloak,*  helped  out  with 
■  painted  cloths  ;'  or,  as  a  bard  of  Charies  the  Second's 
time  chants,— 
But  while  the  public  theatre  continued  long  in  this  con- 
Look  back  and  see 

The  tfranee  vicissitudes  ofpoetrie : 

Tour  aged  fathers  came  to  plays  for  wH, 

And  aai  knee-deep  in  ngt-shclU  in  the  plL 


the  persons  of  which  are  ftniastical  to  the  laM 
gree.  Ben  Jonsoa,  in  his  "  Alaaqoe  of  Chnslmas,  has 
mtrodnced  *<  M'mced  Pye"  and  «  Babie  Cake,"  who  ad 
their  parts  in  the  drama.  But  the 
moaces  of  this  kind  could  pleaae  by  the  help 
chinery,  and  dancing.'  Granger  blunders,  describmc  b^ 
two  fartiica]  characters,  a  speaes  of  compositica  of  wiun 
fvce  was  not  the  characteristic  ;  such  persooages  as  ha 
notices  would  enter  into  the  Anti-Masque,  which  was  a 
hmaoroos  parody  of  the  more  scrieam  Masque,  and  sorno* 
times  reheved  it.  Malone,  whose  fancy  was  not  vivid, 
condeams  Masques  and  the  age  of  Masques,  m  which  be 
says,  echoing  Granger's  epithet,  <  the  wttidted  tmtte  of  tho 
times  found  amusement.*  And  lastly  comes  Bfr  Todd, 
whom  the  splendid  fragment  of  the  *  Arcades,'  and  tha 
entire  Masque  which  we  have  bj  heart,  could  not 
while  hia  neutraliaing,  criticism  fixes  him  at  the 
point  of  the  thermometer.  '  This  dramatic  enterfi 
performed  not  without  prodigious  expense  in  amchiaery  and 
decoration,  to  wktA  hatmcur  we  certainlv  owe  the  eaiaw 
taimnent  of  '  Arcades,'  and  the  tntmitaMe  *  Mask  of  C<v 
mus.'  Comus,  however,  is  onlv  a  fine  dramatie  pocfl^ 
retaining  scarcely  any  features  of  the  Masque.  The  only 
iBodem  critic  who  had  written  with  some  researdi  oa  tins 
departed  elegance  of  the  Kngludi  drama  was  Wartea, 
whose  fancy  responded  to  the  lascinatioa  of  the  foiry-hka 
magnificence  and  lyrical  spirit  of  the  Masque.  Wartoa  had 
the  taste  to  sive  a  specimen  from  'the  Inner  Temple  Maih, 
bv  "William  Browne,'  the  pastoral  poet,  whose  addrem  to 
Sleep,  he  obeored,  *  reminds  us  of  soow  favourite  loaches 
in  Milton's  Comus,  to  which  it  perhaps  gave  birth.*  Tet 
even  Warton  was  deficient  in  that  sort  of  n 
which  only  can  discover  the  tme  nature  of  these 
dramas. 

Such  was  the  atate  ia  which  some  years  ago  I  found  al 
our  knowledge  of  tins  onoe  favourite  anwisemeat  of  oar 
court,  our  nobility,  and  our  learned  bodies  of  the  fear  iano 
of  court.  Some  extenmve  researches,  pumied  anmag  coa- 
temporanr  manuacripts,  east  a  new  light  over  the  ohtma 
child  of  fancy  and  magnificence.  I  could  not  think  li^lly 
of  what  Ben  Jonson  has  called  <  The  etoqoence  m 
masques  ;'•— enterlaiimients  on  which  three  to  five  thonaaad 
pounds  were  expended,  and  on  more  public  occasions  tea 
and  Iwen^  thciosand.  To  the  aid  of  the  poetry,  < 
ed  by  the  nnest  poets,  came  the  mostddlfut  monci 
the  moat  elaborate  mechanists;  Ben  Jonsoa  aad  laiga 
Jones  and  Lawes,  blended  into  oae  piece  their  re^iectiva 
geniua ;  and  Lord  Bacon  and  Whitelocke  and  Seldca,  who 
sat  in  committees  for  the  last  great  Masque  presented  ta 
Charles  the  First,  invented  the  devices;  coaspooed  tha 
procession  of  the  Masquers  and  the  Anti-Masqners ;  wluia 
one  took  the  care  of  the  dancing  or  the  brawlers,  and  Whita- 

*  Rinee  this  article  was  written,  our  theatres  hsve  sUsniuiad 
seTeral  scenes  in  the  style  of  these  Coun-Mssques,  with  aoml- 
rable  success  in  the  machinery. 
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locke  tha  music ; — Um  tage  Wbitelocke ;  who  has  cbroni- 
cled  his  selilcoinpIacciicT  on  this  occasion,  by  claiming  the 
nuTeniion  of  a  Goronto,  'which  for  thirty  years  aflerwards 
was  the  delight  of  the  nation,  and  was  blessed  by  the  name 
of  *  Whitelocke's  Coranto,'  and  which  was  always  called 
for,  two  or  three  times  over,  whenever  that  great  states- 
man <  came  to  see  a  play  !'*  So  much  personal  honour 
was  considered  to  be  mroWed  in  ihe  conduct  of  a  Masque, 
that  even  this  committee  of  illustrious  men  was  ca  the 
point  of  being  broken  up  bv  too  serious  a  discussion  con- 
cerning orecedence ;  and  the  Masque  had  nearly  not  taken 
place,  till  they  hit  on  the  expedient  of  throwing  dice  to  de- 
cide on  their  rank  in  the  procession !  On  this  jealodsy  of 
honour  in  the  composition  of  a  Mask,  I  discovered,  what 
hitherto  had  escaped  the  knowledge,  although  not  the  cu- 
riosity, of  literary  inquirers ;— the  occasion  of  the  memora- 
ble enmity  between  Ben  Jonson  and  Inigo  Jones,  who  had 
hitherto  acted  together  with  brotherly  affection;  *  a  cir- 
cumstance,' says  Mr  Giflfbrd,  to  whom  I  communicated  it, 
'  not  a  little  important  in  the  history  of  our  calumniated 
poet.'  The  trivial  cause,  but  not  so  in  its  consequences, 
was  the  poet  prefixing  his  own  name  before  that  of  the 
architect ,  on  tne  title-page  of  a  Masque,  which  hitherto 
had  only  been  annexed ;  so  jealous  was  the  great  architect 
of  his  part  o^  the  Masque,  and  so  predominant  his  power 
and  name  at  court,  that  he  considered  his  rights  invaded 
by  the  m/erior  claims  of  the  poet!  Jonson  has  poured  out 
the  whole  bitterness  of  his  soul,  in  two  short  satires ;  stll 
mors  unfortunately  for  the  subject  of  theA  satires,  they 
provoked  Inieo  to  sharpen  his  pen  <»  rhyme ;  but  it  is 
edgeless,  anti  the  blunt  compositioo  still  lies  in  its  manu- 
script state. 

While  these  researches  bad  engaged  my  attention,  ap- 
peared Mr  Giffbrd's  Memoirs  of  Ben  Jonson.  The  cha- 
racteristics of  masques  are  there,  for  the  first  time,  elabo- 
rately opened  with  the  clear  and  penetrating  spirit  of  that 
aUest  of  our  dramatic  critics.  I  reel  it  like  presumption  to 
add  to  what  has  received  the  finishing  hand  of  a  master ; 
bat  bis  jewel  is  locked  up  in  a  chest,  which  I  fear  is  too 
rareljr  opened,  and  he  will  allow  me  to  borrow  something 
from  its  splendour.  *The  Masque,  as  it  attained  its  highest 
degree  of  excellence,  admitted  of  dialogue,  singing,  and 
dancing ;  these  were  not  independent  of  one  another,  but 
combined,  by  the  introduction  of  some  ingenious  fable,  into 
an  harmonious  whole.  When  the  plan  was  formed,  the 
aid  of  the  sister  arts  was  called  in ;  for  the  essence  of  the 
masque  was  pomp  and  florv.  Moveable  scenery  of  the 
most  costly  and  splendid  kin^  was  lavished  on  the  masque ; 
the  most  celebrated  masters  were  empl«)yed  on  the  songs 
and  dances ;  and  all  that  the  kingdom  afforded  of  vocal  and 
instrumental  excellence  was  employed  to  embellish  the  ex- 
hibition. Thus  magnificently  constructed,  the  masque 
was  not  committed  to  ordinary  performers.  It  was  com- 
posed* as  Lord  Bacon  says,  for  princes  and  by  princes  it 
was  played.  Of  these  masques,  the  skill  with  which  their 
ornaments  were  designed,  and  the  inexpressible  grace 
with  which  they  were  executed,  appear  to  Mve  lef\a  vivid 
impression  on  the  mind  of  Jonson.  Hb  genius  awakes  at 
onee,  and  all  his  faculties  attune  to  sprightliness  and  plea- 
mire.    He  makes  his  appearance,  like  his  own  Delight, 

*  accompanied  with  Ghraco,  Love,  Harmony,  Revel,  Sport, 
and  Laughter.' 

'  In  curious  knot  and  mases  se 
The  RNing  at  first  was  uughi  to  go ; 
And  Zephyr,  when  he  came  to  woo 
His  Flora  had  his  motions  f  coo ; 
And  thusdkl  Venus  learn  to  lead 
The  Idalian  brawls,  and  so  to  tread 
As  If  the  wind,  not  she,  dM  walk, 
Nor  pressed  a  flower,  nor  boWd  a  stalk. 

And  in  what  was  the  taste  of  the  times  wnteMT*  con- 
tinues Mr  Giffbrd,  in  reply  to  Messieurs  Malone,  and  the 
mnt,  who  had  never  cast  even  an  imperfect  glance  on  what 
c«M  of  the  completest  gentlemen  or  that  age  has  called, 

•  The  courtly  recreations  of  gallant  gentlemen  and  ladies 
of  honour,  striking  to  exceed  one  the  other  in  their  mea- 
•ares  and  changes,  and  in  their  repast  of  wit,  which  have 
been  beyond  the  power  of  Envy  to  disgrace.'  But  in 
what  was  *  the  taste  of  the  times  torsleM?  In  poetry, 
painting,  architecture,  they  have  not  since  been  eqoallea : 

e  The  music  ofWhIlelocke's  Coranto  Is  preserved  In  *Rawk' 
ln*s  History  of  Music ;'  might  it  he  rsstored  for  the  ladies  as  a 
wakx? 

f  The  figures  and  actions  of  dancers  In  masques  were  called 


and  it  ill  becomes  lu  to  arraign  the  taste  of  a  period  wfaidi 
possessed  a  cluster  of  writers  of  whom  the  meanest  wookl 
now  be  esteemed  a  prodigy.'  I  have  been  carried  farther 
in  this  extract  tlian  I  intended,  by  the  force  of  the  current, 
which  hurries  Malone  down  from  our  sight,  who,  fortunate- 
\y  for  hb  ease,  did  not  live  to  read  this  denouncement  for 
his  objection  against  masques,  as  *  bungling  shows  ;'  and 
which  Warburton  treats  as  'fooleries;*  Granger  as 
wretched  performances  ,*'  while  Mr  Todd  regards  them 
merely  as  *  the  humour  of  the  times !' 

Masques  were  often  the  private  theatricals  of  the  fami- 
Um  of  our  nobility,  performed  by  the  ladiM  and  gentlemen 
at  their  seats ;  and  were  splendidly  got  up  on  certain  occa- 
sions ;  such  as  the  celebratimi  of  a  nuptial,  or  in  compliment 
to  some  great  visiter.  The  Mask  of  Comos  was  composed 
bv  Milton  to  celebrate  the  creati<»  of  Charles  the  Finit  as 
Frince  of  Wales ;  a  scene  in  this  Mask  presented  both  the 
castle  and  the  town  of  Ludlow,  which  proves,  that  al- 
though our  small  public  theatres  had  not  jret  displayed  any 
of  the  Bcenical  illusions  which  long  afYerwards  Davenant 
introduced,  these  scenical  efiects  existed  in  great  perfec- 
tion in  the  Masques.  The  minute  description  introduced 
by  Thomas  Campion  in  his  *  Memorable  Mask,'  as  it  is 
called,  will  convince  us  that  the  scenery  must  have  been 
exquisite  and  fanciful,  and  that  the  poet  was  idways  a 
watchful  and  anxious  partner  with  tne  machinist ;  with 
whom  sometimes,  however,  he  had  a  quarrel. 

The  subject  of  this  very  rare  mask  was  *  The  Night  and 
the  Hours.''  It  would  be  tedious  to  describe  the  first  scene 
with  the  fondness  with  which  the  poet  has  dwelt  on  it.  It 
was  a  double  valley ;  one  side,  with  dark  clouds  hanging 
before  it ;  on  the  other,  a  green  vale,  with  trees,  and  nine 
golden  ones  of  fifteen  feet  high ;  from  which  srove,  towards 
*  the  State,'  or  the  seat  of  the  king,  was  a  broad  descent 
to  the  dancing  place ;  the  bower  of  Flora  was  cm  the 
right,  the  bouse  of  Nisht  on  the  lefl ;  between  them  a 
bill  banging  like  a  din  over  the  erove.  The  bower  of 
Flora  was  spacious,  garnished  witn  flowers,  and  flowery 
branches,  with  lights  among  them ;  the  house  of  Night 
ample  and  stately,  with  black  columns  studded  wi^  golden 
stars;  within,  nothing  but  clouds  and  twinkling  stars: 
while  about  it  were  placed,  on  wire,  artificial  bats  and 
owls,  continuallv  movmg.  As  soon  as  the  king  entered 
the  great  hall,  the  hautboys,  out  of  the  wood  on  the  top 
of  the  hill,  entertained  the  time,  till  Flora  and  Zephyr 
were  seen  busily  gathering  flowers  from  the  bower,  Uirow- 
ing  them  into  baskets  which  two  silvans  held,  attired  in 
changeable  taflTety.  The  song  is  light  as  their  fingers,  hot 
the  burden  is  diarming : 

Now  hath  Flora  robb'd  her  bowers 
To  befriend  this  place  with  flowers } 

Strow  about !  strow  about ! 
Divers^  diyers  flowers  affect 
For  some  private  dear  respect ; 

Strow  about !  strow  about ! 
But  he*s  none  of  Florals  friend 
That  will  not  the  rose  commend ; 

Strow  about!  strow  about! 

I  cannot  quit  thu  masque,  of  which  collectors  know  the 
tlie  rarity,  without  preserving  one  of  thone  Doric  deben- 
cies,  of  which,  perhaps,  we  have  outlived  the  taste !  It  is 
a  playful  dialc^e  between  a  Silvan  and  an  Hour,  whfle 
Night  appears  in  her  house,  with  her  long  black  hair 
spangled  with  gold,  amidst  her  Hours ;  their  faces  bladt, 
and  each  bearing  a  lighted  black  torch. 

SiLTAir.  Tell  me,  gentle  Hour  of  Ni(^t, 

Wherein  dost  thoa  most  delight? 
HouK.     Not  in  sleep ! 
SiLTAir.  Wherein  then? 

Hoirx.    In  the  frolic  view  of  men ! 
SiLVAir.  Lov'st  thou  music  1 
Hoi7B.  Oh !  'tis  sweet! 

SiLVAir.  What's  dancing  7 
HofTR.  E'en  the  mirth  of  foek 

SzLTAir.  Joy  yon  in  faines  and  in  elves  9 
HoiTm.     We  are  of  that  sort  ourselves ! 

But,  Silvan !  say,  why  do  von  luva 

Only  to  freqtient  the  grove? 
SiLTAir.  Life  is  fullest  of  content 

When  delight  b  innocent. 
Houn.    Pleasure  must  vary,  not  be  long ; 

Come  then,  let's  close,  andeiM  the  so^ 

That  the  moveable  scenery  of  these  masques  formed  as 
perfect  a  scenial  illusion  as  any  that  our  own  age,  with  all 
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U  perfection  of  decoration,  hu  atuined  to,  will  not  be  do- 
med by  thoee  who  have  read  the  few  maaqaee  which  ha^e 
been  printed.  They  usually  contrived  a  double  diyision  of 
die  icene ;  one  pan  was  lor  some  time  concealed  from  the 
spectator,  which  produced  aurprise  and  Tariety.  Thus,  in 
the  Lord's  Mask  at  the  marriage  of  the  Palatine,  the 
scene  was  divided  into  two  parts  from  the  roof  to  the  floor ; 
the  lower  part  being  first  discovered,  there  appeared  a 
wood  in  perspective,  the  innermost  part  beinjg  of  *  releave 
or  whole  round,'  the  rest  painted.  On  the  leu  a  cave,  and 
on  the  right  a  thicket,  firom  which  issued  Orpheus.  At 
the  back  part  of  the  scene,  at  the  sudden  fall  of  a  corUin, 
Uie  upper  part  broke  on  the  spectators,  a  heaven  of  clouds 
of  all  hues ;  the  stars  suddenly  vanished,  the  clouds  dis. 
persed ;  an  element  of  artificial  fire  played  about  the  house 
of  Prometheus— a  bri|ht  and  transparent  dom),  reaching 
from  the  heavens  to  the  earth,  whenc«  the  eight  maskers 
descending  with  the  music  of  a  full  son* ;  and  «t  the  end 
of  their  descent  the  cloud  broke  in  twam,  and  one  part  of 
it,  as  with  a  wind,  was  blown  adiwart  the  scene. 

While  this  cloud  was  vanishing,  the  wood,  being  the 
under  part  of  the  scene,  was  insensibly  changing:  a 
perspective  view  opened,  with  porticoes  on  each  side, 
and  female  statues  of  silver,  accompanied  with  oma* 
ments  of  architecture,  filfing  the  end  of^  the  bouse  of  Pro. 
metheus,  and  seemed  all  of  goldsmiths*  work.  The  wo- 
men of  Prometheus  descended  from  their  niches,  till  the 
anger  uf  Jupiter  turned  them  agian  into  statues.  It  is  evi. 
dent,  too,  that  the  sixeof  the  proscenium,  or  stage,  accorded 
with  the  magnificence  of  the  scene  ;  for  I  find  choruses 
described, '  and  changeable  conveyances  of  the  sons,'  in 
manner  of  an  echo,  performed  by  more  than  forty  different 
voices  and  instruments  in  various  parts  of  the  scene.  The 
architectural  decorations  were  the  pride  of  Inigo  Jones; 
such  could  not  be  trivial. 

*  I  suppose,  says  the  writer  of  this  marie, '  few  have  ever 
seen  more  neat  artifice  than  Master  Inigo  Jones  showed 
in  contriving  their  motion ;  who,  as  all  the  rest  of  the 
workmanship  which  belonged  to  the  whole  invention, 
showed  eztraordinaij  industry  and  skill,  which  if  it  be  not 
as  lively  expressed  m  writing  as  it  appeared  in  view,  rob 
not  him  of  his  due,  but  la^  the  blame  on  my  want  of  right 
apprehending  his  instructions,  for  the  adoring  of  his  art.' 
Whether  this  strong  expression  should  be  only  adorning 
does  not  appear  in  any  errata ;  but  the  feeling  of  admira- 
tion was  rervent  among  the  spectators  of  diat  day,  who 
were  at  least  as  much  astonished  as  they  were  delighted. 
Ben  J<»son's  prose  descriptions  of  scenes  in  his  own  «x- 
qoisite  masques,  as  ^r.  Gifford  observes,  are  stngularlv 
bold  and  beautiful.'  In  a  letter,  which  I  discovered, 
the  writer  of  which  had  been  present  at  one  of  these 
masques,  and  which  Mr.  Gifford  had  preserved,*  the  rea- 
der may  see  the  great  poet  anxiously  united  with  Inigo 
Jones  in  working  the  machinery.  Jonson,  before  '  a  sacri- 
fice could  be  performed,  turned  the  globe  of  the  earth, 
standing  behind  the  altar.'  In  this  ^obe,  *  the  sea  wss 
expressed  heightened  with  silver  waves,  which  stood,  or 
rather  hung,  (for  no  axle  was  seen  to  support  it),  and  furn. 
ing  ss/UjT,  discovered  the  first  masque,'t  &c.  Tnis  *  turning 
softlr  producing  a  very  mazical  eflTect,  the  great  poet 
would  trust  to  no  other  hand  but  his  own ! 

It  seems,  however,  that  as  no  masque-writer  equalled 

Jonson,  so  no  machinist  rivalled  Inigo  Jones.   I  have  some. 

times  caueht  a  groan  from  some  unfortunate  poet,  whose 

beautiful  fancies  were  spoilt  by  the  bungling  machinist. 

One  says,  *  The  order  of  thia  oeene  was  carefully  and  in. 

genioiisly  disposed,  and  as  happily  put  in  act  (for  the  mo^ 

tiona)  bv  the  king's  master  carpenter ;'  but  he  adds,  *  the 

ootnlars,  I  must  needs  say  (not  to  belie  them,)  lent  small 

>lour  to  anv,to  sttribare'much  of  the  spirit  of  these  things 

y»  their  pencil.'    Poor  Campion,  in  one  of  his  masques, 

describicg  where  the  trees  were  gently  to  sink,  fcc,  by 

an  engine  placed  under  the  stage,  and  in  sinking  were  to 

open,  and  the  masquers  appear  out  at  their  tops,  fcc,  adds 

this  vindictive  marginal  note :  <  Either  by  the  stmp&«fy, 

meg&geneet  or  amtjUraey  of  the  painUr^  the  passing  away 

of  the  trees  was  somewhat  hazaraed,  though  the  same  day 

they  had  been  shown  with  much  admiration,  and  were  lefl 

together  to  the  same  night ;'  that  is,  they  were  woriied 

right  at  the  rehearsal,  and  fiuled  in  the  representation, 

wnich  must  have  perplexed  the  nine  masquers  on  the  tops 

of  thm  nine  trees.    But  such  accidents  were  only  vexa- 

•  Memoirs  of  Jonson,  p.  8Sl 

f  See  Oifford^s  Jonaon,  vol.  vH,  tx  TB. 


tions  crossing  the  fancies  of  the  poet:  tbey  did  not 

tially  injure  the  magnificence,  the  pomp,  and  Ine ^ 

world  ooened  to  the  spectators.  So  uttle  sras  the  dianx> 
ter  of  these  masques  known,  that  all  oar  critics  seem  to 
have  fallen  into  repeated  blunders,  and  used  the 
as  Campion  suspected  his  painters  to  have  done, 
by  simplicity,  negligence,  or  conspiracy.'  Hurd,  a  cold 
systematic  critic,  thought  ho  might  safely  prefer  the  masqae 
in  the  Tempest,  as  *  putting  to  shame  all  the  masques  of 
Jonson,  not  onlv  in  its  eoiufmefiofi,  but  in  the  nitmaamr  of 
its  show ;' — '  which,*  adds  Mr  G'iffbrd,  *  was  danced  and 
sung  by  the  ordinary  performers  to  a  couple  of  fiddles, 
perhaps  in  the  balcony  of  the  stage.'  Soch  is  the  fate  of 
criticism  without  knowledge!  And  now,  to  dose  oar 
masques,  let  me  apply  the  forcible  style  of  Ben  Jobsoa 
himself:  *  The  glory  of  all  these  solemnities  bad  perished 
like  a  Uase,  and  gone  out  in  the  beboldef's  eyes ;  so  short* 
lived  are  the  bodies  of  all  things  in  comparison  of  tlMir 
souls!' 

OF    DXS    MAIZSAUZ,   AXD    THK    SSCAET     BfBTOaT  OT 
AHTHOmr   COLLtHS's   MAHUSCBIPTS. 

Dee  Maixennx  was  an  active  literary  man  of  Us  day, 
whose  connexions  with  Bayle,  St  Evrcmond,  Locko,  and 
Toland,  with  his  name  set  off  by  an  F.  R.  S.  havo  occa- 
sioned the  dictiimary-biographers  to  daoe  him  proannMly 
among  their  '  hommes  dlustres.'  Of  his  privnlo  kirtaffy 
nothing  seems  known.  Having  something  iomoffiaBt  la 
communicate  reapecling  one  of  his  fiiends,  a  mr  gronisr 
character,  with  whose  &te  be  stands  connected,  evte  Deo 
Maizeaux  becomes  an  object  of  our  inquiry. 

He  was  one  of  those  French  refugees, 
madness,  or  despair  of  intolerance,  had  driven  to 
shores.  The  proscription  of  Louis  XIY,  which 
us  with  our  skilful  wodcers  in  silk,  also  prodoced  a  raos  «f 
the  unemployed,  who  proved  not  to  he  as  exquisite  in  te 
handicraft  of  book-making;  such  were  Afsttni*,  La  OhAb, 
OxtU,  Darandj  and  others.  Our  author  had  oooas  oser  in 
that  tender  state  of  youth,  just  in  time  to  beeone  half  an 
Englishman;  and  ho  was  so  ambkiextraas  in  the  la»> 
guagest^the  two  great  literary  nations  of  Europe,  thnt 
whenever  he  took  up  his  pen,  it  b  evident,  by  has  ssaoo- 
scripts,  which  I  have  examined,  that  it  was  mere  arridryt 
which  determined  him  to  write  in  French  or  in  Engiak. 
Composing  without  genius,  or  even  taste,  without  vivadn 
or  force,  the  simplicity  and  fluency  of  his  s^e  were  sob 
dent  for  the  purposes  of  a  ready  dealer  in  aU  the  wnmmlim 
lUeraruB  ;  literary  anecdotes,  curioos  onotalioos,  noticcn  «f 
o^ure  books,  and  all  that  snpeBss  wnich  most  coler  isio 
the  history  of  literature,  without  forming  a  history.  Theoa 
little  things,  which  did  so  well  of  themselves,  witboot  any 
connexion  with  any  thing  else,  became  trivial  when  ^ey 
assumed  the  form  of  vduminoas  minuteness ; 
Msixeaux  at  length  imagined  that  nothing  but 
were  necessary  to  compose  the  lives  of  men  of 
With  this  sort  of  talent  he  produced  a  copious  life  of  Bstylsy 
in  which  he  told  every  thing  he  possibly  eodd ;  mad  ikk 
thing  can  be  more  tedious,  uid  more  corioas:  fiir  dios^ 
it  be  a  grievous  fault  to  omit  nothing,  and  maikaltbo  wriior 
to  be  deficient  in  the  develo^ent  of  character,  and  that 
sympathy  which  throws  inspiration  over  Uie  vivi^aif  P*8* 
of  biography,  yet,  to  adknit  every  thing  has  this  merii — 
that  we  are  sure  to  find  what  we  want !  Warburtosi  poi- 
gnantly describes  our  Des  Maiseanx,  in  one  of  thone  let- 
ters to  Dr  Birch,  which  he  wrote  in  the  fervid  ago  of  stady* 
and  with  the  impatient  vivadty  of  his  genius.  *  Alaast  ul 
the  life-writers  we  have  had  before  Tdand  and  Dca  Bfai- 
xeaux  are  indeed  strange,  indpid  cieatuies ;  and  yet  I  had 
rather  read  the  worst  of  them,  than  be  oUuM  to  go  throufh 
with  this  of  Milton's,  or  the  other's  life  oTBoileaa;  wlmro 
there  is  such  a  dull,  heavy  suceesnon  of  long  qnotationa  of 
uninteresting  passages,  that  it  makes  their  OMtbod  qnilo 
nausoous.  But  the  verbose,  tastelMs  Frendunan,  soeam 
to  lay  it  down  as  a  prindple,  that  everv  life  most  bo  a  book, 
— and.  what  is  worse,  it  seems  a  booK  without  a  fife  ;  lor 
what  do  we  know  of  Boileau,  after  all  his  todioos  stnir^ 

Des  Maizeaux  was  mudi  in  the  empk^  of  the  Dnlek 
booksellers,  then  the  great  monopdixers  in  tho  fitenrr 
mart  of  Europe.  He  supplied  their  '  noavdles  litloraire^ 
from  Encland ;  hot  the  work-dieet  price  was  vorf  mean 
in  those  days.  I  have  seen  annual  accounts  of  Dos  Maiae- 
aux  settled  to  a  line,  for  fimr  or  five  pounds ;  aad  jet  be 
sent  the  *  Novelties'  as  fresh  as  the  post  couU  carry  thsai ! 
He  held  a  confidential  correspondence  with  these 
Dutch  booksellers,  who  consulted  him  in  their 
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•ad  be  feeiM  rather  to  hare  reliev^  them  than  bimselT. 
But  if  he  got  only  a  few  floriiM  at  Rotterdanii  the  same 
'  nourellee  litteraire^  soinetiineB  Mewed  him  valuable 
friendf  at  London ;  for  in  those  days,  which  perfaape  are 
returning  on  ue,  an  English  author  would  often  appeal  to  a 
foreign  journal  (or  the  Gommend&ti<m  be  might  mil  in  ob^i 
taining  at  home ;  and  I  have  discovered,  in  more  cases 
than  one,  that,  like  other  smuggled  cominodiiies,  the  for* 
eign  artice  was  often  of  home  manufactory ! 

I  give  one  of  these  curious  bibiiopolical  distresses. 
Sauxet,  a  bookseller  at  Rotterdam,  who  judged  too  criti. 
cally  for  the  repoee  of  hb  authors,  seems  to  have  been 
silways  (bnd  of  projecting  a  new  <  Journal  ;*  tormented  by 
the  ideal  exceUence  which  he  had  conceived  of  such  a 
work,  it  vexed  him  that  he  could  never  6nd  the  workmen ! 
Once  disappointed  of  the  assistance  he  expected  from  a 
writer  of  talents,  he  was  fain  to  pat  up  with  one  he  was 
»»hamedl  of;  but  warily  stipolatea  on  very  singular  terms. 
He  confided  this  precious  Uterarv  secret  to  Des  Maixeaux. 
I  translate  from  hie  manuscript  letter. 

'  I  eeod  you,  my  dear  Sir,  four  sheets  of  the  contima- 
lioa  of  my  journal,  and  I  hope  this  second  part  will  turn 
out  better  than  the  former.  The  author  thinks  himself  a 
very  able  person ;  but  I  must  tell  you  frankly,  that  he  is  a 
man  wtthoiit  erudition,  and  without  any  criucai  discrimi- 
nation; he  writes  prettv  well,  and  turns  passably  what  he 
•ays ;  but  that  is  all !  Monsieur  Van  Etien  having  failed 
in  his  promises  to  realize  my  hopes  on  this  occasicm,  ne- 
cassi^  compelled  me  to  have  recourse  to  him ;  but  for  m« 
inwirts  enlw,  and  on  condition  that  he  should  not,  on  any 
aecoont  whatever,  aUow  any  one  to  know  that  heitVte  tm- 
tkar  ^fthejoumal;  for  his  name  alone  would  be  sufficient 
to  nwke  even  a  passable  bodi  discreditable.  As  you  are 
among  my  ftienas,  1  will  confide  to  you  in  secrecy  tlie 
name  of  this  author ;  it  is  Monsieur  JDt  Limiart.*  You 
•oe  how  much  my  interest  is  concerned  that  the  author 
afaouU  not  be  known  I*  This  anecdote  is  gratuitously  pre- 
•entad  to  the  editors  of  certain  reviews,  as  a  serviceable 
lunt  to  enter  into  the  same  engagement  with  some  of  their 
own  writers ;  lor  it  b  usually  the  De  Laniera  who  expend 
Ubeir  last  puff  in  blowing  their  own  name  about  the  town. 

In  England,  DtB  Maixeaux,  as  a  literary  man,  made 
himself  rcty  lueful  to  other  men  of  letters,  and  partici^ 
larly  to  persons  of  rank ;  and  he  found  patronage  and  a 
penskm,— like  his  talents,  very  moderate!  A  friend  to 
Bterary  men,  he  lived  amonpt  them,  from  *  Orator*  Hen- 
ley, up  to  Addison,  Lord  Halifax,  and  Anthony  Collins. 
I  ftid  a  curious  character  of  our  Dew  Maixeaux  in  the 
hand-writing  of  Edward,  Earl  of  Oxford,  to  whose  father 
(Pope's  Earl  of  Oxford)  and  himself,  the  nation  owes  the 
Barleian  treasures.  His  lordship  is  a  critic  with  high 
Tory  principles,  and  high-church  noticms.  ^This  Des 
Maaeanx  is  a  great  man  with  those  who  are  pleased  to  be 
called  Prm-Ainken,  particularly  with  Mr  Anthony  Col- 
lins, collects  passages  out  of  books  for  their  writings.  His 
life  of  ChilliogworUi  is  wrote  to  please  that  set  m  men.' 
The  secret  history  I  am  to  unfcUd  relates  to  Anthony  Col- 
Gos  and  Des  Maixeaux.  Some  curious  book-lovers  will 
be  intereeted  in  the  personal  history  of  an  author  they  are 
well  acquainted  Kvith,  yet  which  has  hitherto  remained  un- 
known. He  tells  his  own  story  in  a  sort  of  epbcolary  pe- 
tition he  addressed  to  a  noble  friend  characteristic  of  an 
author,  who  cannoC  bo  deemed  unpalronized,  ^et  whose 
namef  after  all  his  painful  lalMurs,  might  be  inserted  in 
my  *  CalamitiM  of  Authors.' 

in  this  letter  he  announces  his  intention  of  publish'mg  a 
dictionary  like  Bayle ;  having  written  the  life  of  Bayle, 
the  next  step  was  to  become  himself  a  Bayle ;  so  short  is 
the  passage  of  literary  delusion!  He  had  published,  as  a 
•pedmen,  the  lives  of  Hales  and  Chillinaworth.  He 
complains  that  his  circumstances  have  not  ulowed  him  to 

*  Tan  Effen  was  a  Dutch  wrker  of  some  merit,  and  one  of  a 
Ikerary  knot  of  io|enioo8  men,  consisting  of  Sallengrs,  8t  Hya- 
einlhe.  Prosper  Marrhsnd,  lie,  who  eanied  on  a  smart  review 
for  thoes  days,  published  at  the  Hague  under  the  title  of  *  Jonr- 
oal  Liaeraire.>  They  all  composed  In  French  ;  and  Van  EiTen 
gave  the  flm  translations  of  our  Guardian.  Robinson  Crusoe, 
and  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  Ibc  He  did  sometnlog  more,  but  not 
better;  he  saempied  to  imitate  the  8pect8tor,ln  his  *Le  Ml. 
•anthrope/  172S,  which  exhibits  a  picture  of  the  uninteresting 
manners  of  s  naUon,  whom  he  could  noc  make  very  lively. 

J>e  Limiere  has  had  his  name  slipped  into  our  biocrapnical 
dictionaries.  An  author  cannot  escape  the  fatality  of  die  alpha- 
bci ;  his  nmnerous  misdeeds  are  regisiered.  It  Is  sald,that  if 
be  had  not  been  so  hungry,  he  would  have  given  proofs  oT 
poaaessiflg  some  talent. 


forward  that  work,  nor  digest  the  materials  he  had  eol* 
looted. 

*  A  work  of  that  nature  rmjuirvs  a  steady  apulicatioO) 
free  from  the  cares  and  avocations  incident  to  alipersona 
obliaed  to  seek  for  their  maintenance.  I  have  had  the 
misfortnue  to  bo  in  the  case  of  those  persons,  and  am  now 
reduced  to  a  pension  on  the  Irish  esublishment,  which, 
deduct  bg  the  tax  of  four  shillings  in  the  pound,  and  other 
charges,  brings  me  m  about  40f.  a  year  of  our  English 
money.'*  This  pension  was  granted  to  me  in  1710,  and 
I  owe  it  chiefly  to  the  friendshipof  Mr  Addison,  who  was 
then  secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Wharton,  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland.  In  1711, 12,  and  14, 1  was  appoiuled  one  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  lottery  by  the  interest  of  Lord  Hali- 
fax. 

*  And  this  is  all  I  ever  received  from  the  government, 
though  I  had  some  claim  to  the  royal  favour ;  for  in  1710, 
when  the  enemies  to  our  constitution  were  contriving  its 
ruin^  I  wrote  a  pamphlet  entitled  <  Lethe,'  which  was 

Eubhshed  in  Holland,  and  afterwards  translated  into  Eng- 
■h,  and  twice  printed  in  London ;  and  being  reprinted  at 
Dublin,  proved  so  offensive  to  the  ministry  in  Ireland, 
that  it  was  liumt  bjr  the  hands  of  the  hangman.  But  ao 
it  is,  that  after  having  showed  on  all  occasions  myxeal 
for  die  royal  family,  and  endeavoured  to  make  my seitf  ser- 
viceable to  the  public  by  several  books  published ;  after 
forty  yeaia'  stay  in  Ensland,  and  in  an  advanced  age,  I 
find  myself  and  family  destitute  of  a  sufficient  livelihood, 
and  sufiering  from  complaints  in  the  head  and  impairao 
sight  by  constant  application  to  my  studies. 

*  I  am  confident,  my  lord,'  he  adds,  <  that  if  the  queen, 
to  whom  I  was  made  known  on  occasion  of  Thnanus'a 
French  translation,  were  acquainted  with  my  present  di» 
tress,  she  would  be  pleased  to  afibrd  me  some  reliefl't 

Among  the  confidential  Kterary  friends  of  Des  Mai- 
xeaux he  had  the  honor  of  raakmg  Anthony  Collina,  a 
great  lover  of  literature,  and  a  man  of  fine  genius ;  and 
who  in  a  continued  correspondence  with  our  Des  Mai- 
xeaux treated  him  as  his  friend,  and  employed  him  as  his 
agent  in  his  literary  concerns.  These  m  the  formation  of 
an  extensive  library,  were  in  a  state  of  perpetual  activitTt 
and  Collins  was  su^h  a  true  lover  of  bis  books,  that  be 
drew  up  the  catalogue  with  his  own  pen.!  Anthony  Col- 
lins wrote  several  well-known  woriis  without  prefixmg  his 
name;  but  having  pushed  too  fhr  bis  curious  inquiriee 
on  some  obscure  and  polemical  |>oints,  be  incurred  the 
odium  of  a/ree-lfcmikcr,  a  term  which  then  began  to  be 
in  vogue,  and  which  the  French  adopted  by  translating 
it  in  their  way,  a  abrang  thinker,  or  sipnl  /ert.  What- 
ever tendency  to  Miberalise'  the  mind  from  dQgtnatMad 
enede  prevails  in  these  works,  the  talents  and  learning 
of  Collins  were  of  the  first  class.  His  morals  were  im- 
maculate, and  his  personal  character  independent;  but 
the  odttMt  theologiewn  of  those  days  contrived  every 
means  to  stab  m  the  dark,  till  the  taste  became  heredi- 
trary  with  some.  I  shall  mention  a  fact  of  thb  cruel  b^ 
gotry  which  occurred  within  my  own  observation  on  one 
of  the  most  polished  men  of  the  sj^e.  The  late  Mr.  Cum- 
berland, in  the  romance  entitled  hb  *  Life,'  gave  thb  ex- 
traordinary fact,  that  Dr  Bentley,  who  so  aUy  replied  by 
hb  *  Remarks,'  under  the  name  of  Phiteleutherus  Lipsien- 
sis,  to  Collins's '  Discourse  <m  Free-thinking,'  when  many 
years  alter  he  discovered  him  fallen  into  great  cKslress, 
oonceiring  that  by  having  ruined  Colluis's  diaracter  as  a 
writer  for  ever,  be  had  been  the  occasion  of  hb  personal 
misery,  he  liberally  contributed  to  hb  maintenance.  In 
vain  I  mentioned  to  that  elegant  writer,  who  was  not  curi- 
ous about  facts,  that  thb  person  could  never  have  been 
jtnthoojf  Collins,  who  bad  always  a  plentiful  fbrtine; 
and  when  it  was  suggested  to  him  thai  thb  *  A.  Collins.* 
as  ha  printed  it,  must  have  been  Artker  Colfins  the  hbtori- 
cal  compiler,  who  was  often  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  still 
he  persisted  in  sending  the  lie  down  to  posterity,  tsfidliiii 

*  I  find  that  the  nominal  pension  was  Se.  td,  per  diem  on  the 
Irish  dvn  list,  which  amounts  to  above  fiS/.  per  annum.    If  a 
pension  be  granted  (br  reward,  ft  aeems  a  mockery  that  the  In 
come  shouM  be  so  grievously  redoosd,  which  cruel  cnsmm 
still  prevails. 

t  Thb  letter,  or  petkkHH,  was  written  In  178S.  In  174S  he 
procured  hb  pensbn  to  be  piaesd  on  hb  wHb*s  Ilfb,  and  be  dbd 
In  1745. 

.   He  was  sworn  In  as  gentleman  of  his  majesty*s  privy  cham 
W  in  172S.— Slosne's  M88,  4S8P. 

)  There  is  a  printMl  catalogue  of  hb  library. 
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n$f  without  altention  in  his  second  e<litioii, 
lo  a  friend  of-  miuc,  that  *  the  storj,  while  it  t<4d  well, 
might  serre  as  a  striking  instance  of  his  gread  relatiTe*s 
generosity ;  and  that  it  should  ttand^  because  it  could  do 
no  harm  to  any  but  Jinthonv  Collins,  whom  he  considered 
as  little  short  of  an  atheist.'  So  much  for  thn  pious  fraud! 
but  be  it  recollected  that  this  Anthony  Collins  was  the 
oonSdential  frirod  of  Locke,  of  whom  Locke  said,  on  his 
dying  bed,  that  *  Cdlins  was  a  man  whom  he  valued  in  the 
first  rank  of  those  that  he  left  behind  him.'  And  the  last 
words  of  Collins  on  his  own  death-bed  were,  that  *  he  was 
persuaded  he  was  going  to  that  place  which  God  had  de- 
signed for  them  that  l^e  him.*  The  cause  of  true  reli- 
gion will  never  be  assisted  by  using  such  leaky  vessels  aa 
Omi6er<aiuf  t  wilful  calumnies,  whu:h  in  the  end  must  run 
out,  and  be  found,  like  the  present,  mere  empty  fictions! 

An  extraordinary  circumstance  occurred  on  the  death  of 
Anthony  Collins.  He  left  behind  him  a  considerable 
number  of  his  own  manuscripts,  and  there  was  one  collec- 
tion formed  into  eisht  octavo  volumes ;  but  that  they  might 
bo  secured  from  we  common  (ate  of  manuscripts,  he  be- 

Seathed  them  all,  and  confided  them  to  the  care  of  oar 
BS  Maixeaox.  The  choice  of  Collins  reflects  honour  on 
the  character  of  Des  Maizeaux,  yet  he  proved  unworthy  of 
it !  He  suffered  himself  to  betray  his  trust,  practised  on  by 
the  earnest  desire  of  the  widow,  and  perhaps  by  the  arts  of 
a  Mr  Tomlinson,  who  appears  to  have  been  introduced 
mio  the  &mily  Irf  the  recommendation  of  Dean  Sykes, 
whom  at  length  ne  supplanted,  and  whom  the  widow  to 
save  her  reputation,  was  afterwards  obliged  to  discard.* 
In  an  unguarded  moment  he  relinquished  this  precious  J»- 
gney  of  tiie  mamuenpto^  and  accepted .^^  gutneoM  aa  aprt- 
otMt,  But  if  Des  Maizeaux  lost  his  honour  in  this  tnnsai> 
tkn,  he  was  at  heart  an  honest  man,  who  had  swerved  for 
a  smgle  moment ;  his  conscience  was  soon  awakened,  and 
he  experienced  tbe  most  violent  compunctioos.  It  was  in  a 
paroxysm  of  this  nature  that  he  addressed  the  following  let- 
ter to  a  mutual  Griend  of  the  late  Anthony  CoiUns  and  hink- 
self. 

Sir,  January  6,  1790. 

I  am  very  glad  to  hear  von  are  come  to  town,  and 
as  you  are  my  b^t  friend,  now  l  have  lost  Mr  Collins,  give 
mo  leave  to  mien  my  heart  to  you,  and  to  beg  your  assist- 
ance in  an  affair  which  highhr  concerns  both  Mr  CoUins's 
(yoor  friend)  and  my  own  nonour  and  reputation.  The 
case,  m  few  words,  stands  thus :  Mr  Collins  by  his  last 
will  and  testament  left  me  his  manuscripts.  Mr  Tomlin- 
son, who  first  acquainted  me  with  it,  told  me  that  Mrs  Col- 
lins should  be  glad  to  have  them,  and  I  made  them  over  to 
her ;  whereupon  she  was  pleased  to  present  me  with  fifty 
fuineas.  I  desired  her  at  the  same  time  to  take  care  they 
drauki  be  kept  safe  and  imhtut,  which  she  promised  to  do. 
This  was  done  the  25th  of  last  month.  Mr  Tomlinson, 
who  managed  all  this  affair,  was  present. 

Now,  having  further  considered  that  matter,  I  find  that 
I  have  done  a  most  wicked  thing.  I  am  persuaded  that  I 
have  betrayed  the  trust  of  a  person  who  for  26  years  has 

Siven  me  continual  instances  of  his  fiiendship  and  confi- 
ence.  I  am  convinced  that  I  have  acted  contrary  to  the 
will  and  intention  of  mv  dear  deceased  friend  ;  showed  a 
disregard  to  the  particular  mark  of  esteem  he  gave  me  on 
that  occasion ;  in  short,  that  I  have  forfeited  what  is  dearer 
to  me  than  my  own  life — honoiv  and  reputation. 

These  melandioly  thoughts  have  made  so  great  an  impres- 
sion upon  me,  that  T  protest  to  you  I  can  enjoy  no  rest ; 
they  haunt  me  every  where,  day  and  night  I  earnestly  bo- 
seech  you.  Sir,  to  represent  my  unhappv  case  to  Mrs  Col- 
Utts.  I  acted  with  all  the  simplicity  ana  uprightness  of  my 
heart ;  I  considered  that  the  MSS  would  be  as  safe  in  Mni 
Cidlins's  hands  as  in  mine ;  that  she  was  no  less  obliged  to 
preserve  them  than  myself;  and  that,  as  the  library  was 
leA  to  her,  they  might  naturally  go  along  with  it.  Besides, 
I  thought  I  could  not  too  much  comply  with  the  desire  of  a 
lady  to  whom  I  have  so  many  obiigstions.  But  I  see  now 
clearly  that  this  is  not  fulfilling  Mr  CoUins's  will,  and  that 
the  duties  of  our  conscience  are  superior  to  ail  other  re- 
gards. But  it  b  in  her  power  to  forgive  and  mend  what  I 
have  done  imprudently,  but  with  a  good  intention.  Her 
hi^  sense  of  virtue  and  generosity  will  not,  I  am  sure,  let 
her  take  any  advantage  of  my  weakness ;  and  the  tender 
regard  she  has  for  the  memory  of  the  best  of  men,  and  the 
tenderest  of  husbands,  will  not  suffer  that  his  intentions 

•  TUs  Informaiinn  is  fVom  a  note  fband  among  Doe  Ma|. 
«iavx*s  papeftf  bat  fts  nth  I  hare  no  means  to  asceitam. 


shouki  be  frustrated,  and  that  she  sbooU  be  the  mstrasacnt 
of  violating  what  is  most  sacred.  If  nor  late  friend  had 
designedtbat  his  BASS  sfaooU  remain  in  her  hands,  be 
wouM  certainly  hawe  left  them  to  her  by  his  last  will  aad 
testament ;  his  acting  otherwise  is  an  evident  proof  that  it 
was  not  his  inientioii. 

All  this  I  proposed  to  repreaent  to  her  in  the  mom  r«» 
specdul  manner ;  but  you  will  do  it  infinitely  better  than  I 
can  in  tlus  present  distraction  of  mind  ;  and  I  ftaiter  my- 
self that  the  mutual  esteem  and  friendship  winch  has  con* 
tinued  so  many  years  between  Mr  Collms  and  yoo,  wil 
make  yon  readily  embrace  whatever  tends  to  faoaonr  kis 


she  bad 
to  get 


I  send  you  the  fifty  guineas  I  received,  which  I  do  now 
look  upon  as  the  wages  of  iniquity ;  and  I  deare  yon  lo  r»- 
tum  them  to  Mrs  CoUins,  wim,  aa  I  hope  it  of  bar  jostiDa, 
equity  and  regard  to  Mr  CoUins's  iatentmns,  wiUbepkaaad 
to  cancel  my  paper. 

I  am.  &€• 

P.  Dbs  ManxAinc. 

The  mannscfiptswera  never  returned  toDeaMairmnt; 
for  seven  years  aftOTwaids  Mrs  Collins,  who  appcaia  to 
have  been  a  very  spirited  lady,  addressed  lo  aim  the 
following  letter  on  the  subject  of  a  report,  that 
permitted  transcripts  of  these  voy 
abroad.  This  occasioned  an  anim 
from  both  sides. 

Sir,  JITonA  10, 1798-7. 

I  have  thus  lone  waited  in  rxpectatioB  that  yen 
would  ere  this  have  called  on  Dean  Svkes,aa  Sir  B.  Lu^ 
s«d  you  intended,  that  I  might  have  bad  soaw  satid~ 
in  relation  to  a  very  unjust  reproach,  via.,  tbat  I,  or 
bodv  that!  had  trusted,  had  betrwftd  soobc  of  the 
or  MSS,  of  Mr  Collins  into  the  Bishop  of  London's 
I  cannot  therefore,  since  you  have  not  been  with  the 
as  was  desired,  but  call  on  yon  in  this  manner,  to 
what  authority  you  had  for  soch  a  reflection ;  or  on 
grounds  you  went  on  for  saying  that  these  tranacnpla  are 
m  the  Bishc^  of  London's  huids.  I  am  deterssmed  Is 
trace  out  the  grounds  of  such  a  report ;  and  yoa  can  be  no 
friend  of  mine,  no  friend  of  Mr  Collins,  no  friend  to  com- 
mon justice,  if  you  refiise  to  acquaint  me  what  fmmdatinn 
youhadforsuchadiarge.  I  desire  a  very  spaody 
to  this,  who  am.  Sir, 

Tour  servant, 

Elis.  Co; 

To  Jfr  Ifo  JIf oixemw,  of  Ats  Mf - 

ingt  next  door  to  the  Qmaker't  l«- 

ryinff'gnnmd,  Hamooer'atrwet,  omt 
Iff  Long  Acre* 

3>>  JIfra  ObI&u. 

I  had  the  honour  of  yoor  letter  of  the  lOik.  ina^ 
and  as  I  find  that  something  has  been  misapprehended,  I 
beg  leave  to  set  this  matter  right. 

Being  lately  with  some  honourable  persons,  I  lold  them 
it  had  been  reported  that  some  of  Mr  C's  MSS  were  fUHan 
into  the  hands  of  strangers,  and  that  I  shooU  be  glad  la 
receive  from  you  such  mformation  as  might  enable  me  lo 
disprove  that  report.  What  occasioned  this  stumisw,  «r 
what  particular  MSS  were  meant,  I  was  not  sbfe  to  dim- 
cover  ;  so  I  was  left  to  mv  own  ooojecturea,  which,  open  a 
serious  consideration,  induced  me  to  believe  that  it  ma^ 
relate  to  ihe  MSS  in  eight  vdumea  in  Ovo,  of  which  wm 
is  a  transcript.  But  as  the  original  and  the  tranacript  ara 
in  your  possession,  if  you  please,  madaaa,  to< 


together^  you  may  easily  see  whether  they  be  both  encira 
and  perfect^  whether  there  beany  tlung  wantmg in  either 
of  them.     By  thia  means  yon  vrill  assure  yourself,  and 


satisfy  your  friends,  that  aeveral  important  pieees  are  sale 
in  your  handa,  and  that  the  report  is  false  and  groondlcoB. 
All  thb  I  take  the  liberty  to  offer  om  of  the  sing^ar  respoct 
I  alwaya  professed  for  yoo,  and  for  the  memory  of  Mr  CoU 
fins,  to  whom  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  justice  onaS  oecn- 
akms,  and  particulariy  in  the  memoirs  that  have  been  mado 
use  of  in  the  General  Dictionary ;  and  I  hope  my  tender 
concern  for  his  reputation  will  fivthar  appear  wIsBa  I 
lish  his  fife. 
Sir,  ^|iriZ6,]79T 

My  ill  slate  of  heahh  has  hindered  me  finom 
knowledging  sooner  the  receipt  dT  yours,  from  whick  I 
hoped  for  some  satisfaction  in  rriatioo  to  yoor  charge,  in 
which  1  cannot  but  think  myself  very  deeply  concern*^. 
You  tell  me  now,  that  you  was  left  loj^oor  own  conjectnrra 
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what  particular  MSS  were  reported  to  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  Btrangert,  and  that  upon  a  seriout  consideration 
Yoa  was  indacmj  to  believe  that  ii  might  relate  to  the  MSS 
in  eight  Tob.  8vo,  of  which  there  was  a  transcript. 

I  mokt  beg  of  you  to  satisfy  me  very  explicitly  who  were 
the  persons  that  reported  this  to  you,  and  from  whom  did 
vou  receive  this  information  1  You  know  that  Mr  Collins 
kit  several  MSS  behind  him ;  what  grounds  had  you  for 
your  conjecture  that  it  related  to  the  MSS  in  eight  vols, 
rather  than  to  any  other  MSS  of  which  there  was  a  tran- 
script? I  beg  that  you  will  be  v«ry  plain,  and  tell  me 
what  stransers  were  named  to  you  ?  and  why  you  said  the 
Bishop  of  London,  if  your  informer,  said  stranger  to  you? 
I  am  so  much  concerned  in  this,  that  I  must  repeat  it,  if 
jou  have  the  nngular  respect  for  Mr  Collins  wnich  you 
prcless,  that  you  would  help  me  to  trace  out  this  reproach, 
which  is  so  shusive  to, 

Sir, 

Your  Servant, 

Eliz.  CoLLXirs. 
ThMnCoUina, 
I  flattered  myself  that  my  last  letter  would  have 
satisfied  you,  but  I  have  the  mortification  to  see  that  my 
hopes  were  vain.  Therefore  I  bee  leave  once  more  to 
set  this  matter  right.  When  £  told  you  what  had  been 
reported,  I  acted,  as  I  thought,  the  part  of  a  true  friend,  by 
acquainting  you  that  some  of  your  MSS  had  been  pur- 
totned,  in  order  that  you  might  examine  a  fact  whicn  to 
me  appeared  of  the  last  consequence;  and  I  verily  believe 
tiiat  every  body  in  my  case  would  have  expected  thanks  for 
such  a  friendly  information.  But  instead  of  that,  I  find 
myself  represented  as  an  enemy,  and  challenged  to  prc^ 
duce  proofs  and  witnesses  of  a  thing  dropt  in  conversauon, 
a  bear-say,  as  if  in  those  cases  people  kept  a  register  of 
what  they  hear,  and  entered  the  names  of  the  persons 
who  spoke,  the  time,  place,  &c,  and  had  with  them  per- 
sons ready  to  witness  the  whole,  &c.  I  did  own  I  never 
thought  of  such  a  thing,  and  whenever  I  happened  to  hear 
that  some  of  my  friends  had  some  loss,  I  Uiought  it  my 
duty  to  acquaint  them  with  such  report,  that  they  might  in- 
quire into  the  matter,  and  see  whether  there  was  any 
ground  for  it.  But  I  never  troubled  myself  with  the  names 
of  the  persons  who  spoke,  as  being  a  thing  entirely  need- 
less and  unprofitable. 

Give  me  leave  farther  to  observe,  that  you  are  in  no 
way  coneemed  in  the  matter,  as  you  seem  to  be  aparehen- 
srve  you  are.  Suppose  some  MSS  have  been  tsken  out 
of  yoor  library,  who  will  say  you  ought  to  bear  the  guilt  of 
it?  What  man  in  his  senses,  who  has  the  honour  to  know 
you,  will  say  you  ^ve  your  consent  to  such  thing — that 
you  was  privy  to  it  ?  How  can  you  then  take  upon  your- 
seU*  an  action  to  which  you  was  neither  privy  and  con- 
seating?  Do  not  such  tnin|^  happen  every  day,  and  do 
the  losers  think  themselves  injured  or  abused  when  they 
are  talked  of?  Is  it  impossible  to  be  betrayed  by  a  person 
we  confided  in  ? 

Yon  call  what  I  told  y(Mi  was  a  report,  a  surmise ;  you 
call  it,  I  say,  an  tn/brmafioii,  and  speak  of  informera  as 
if  there  was  a  plot  laid,  wherein  I  received  the  informa- 
tion :  I  thought  I  had  the  honour  (o  be  better  known  to 
you.  Mr  Collins  loved  me  and  esteemed  me  for  my  in- 
tegrity and  sincerity,  of  which  he  had  several  proofs ;  how 
I  have  been  drawn  in  to  injure  him,  to  forfeit  the  good 
opinion  he  had  of  me,  and  which,  were  he  now  alive, 
would  deservedly  expose  roe  to  his  utmost  contempt,  is  a 
grief  which  I  shall  carry  to  the  grave.  It  would  be  a  sort 
of  comfort  to  me,  if  those  who  have  consented  I  should  be 
drawn  in  were  in  some  measure  sensible  of  the  guilt  to- 
wards so  good,  kind,  and  generous  a  man. 

Thus  we  find  that  seven  years  after  Des  Maizeaux  had 
inconsiderately  betrayed  his  sacred  trust,  his  remorse  was 
still  awake ;  and  the  sincerity  of  his  grief  is  attested  by 
the  aSectJng  style  which  describes  it :  Uie  spirit  of  his  de- 
parted friend  seemed  to  be  hovering  about  him,  and,  in  his 
imagination,  would  haunt  him  to  the  grave. 

The  nature  of  these  manuscripts ;  the  cause  of  the 
earnest  desire  of  retaining  them  by  the  widow ;  the  evident 
nofiiendliness  of  her  conduct  to  Des  Maizeaux ;  and  whether 
these  manuscripts,  consisting  of  eight  octavo  volumes 
with  their  transcripts,  were  destroyed,  or  are  still  existing, 
•re  all  circumstances,  which  my  researches  have  hitherto 
not  ascertained. 

HISTORY   OP  HEW   WOXOS. 

Ni^otogy,  or  the  novelty  of  words  and  phrases,  is  an  in- 


novation, which,  with  the  opulence  of  our  present  language, 
the  English  philologer  is  most  jealous  to  allow ;  but  we 
have  puritans  or  precisans  of  English,  superstitiously  nice  I 
The  lantasiic  coinage  of  affectation  or  caprice  will  cease 
to  circulate  from  its  own. alloy ;  but  shall  we  reject  the  ore 
of  fine  workmanship  and  solid  weight  ?  There  is  no  go- 
vernment mint  of  words,  and  it  is  no  statutable  offence  to 
invent  a  feUcitous  or  daring  expression  unauthorized  hy 
Mr  Todd !  When  a  man  of  genius,  in  the  heat  of  his 
pursuits  or  his  feelings,  has  thrown  out  a  peculiar  word,  it 
probably  conveyed  more  predsion  or  energy  than  any 
other  established  word,  otherwise  he  is  but  an  ignorant 
pretender ! 

Julius  Caesar,  who,  unlike  other  great  captains,  is  autho- 
rity in  words  as  well  as  about  blows,  wrote  a  large  treatise 
on  'Analogy,'  in  which  that  fine  genius  counselled  to 
*  avoid  every  unusual  word  as  a  rotk  V*  The  cautious 
Q^uintilian,  as  mieht  be  expected,  opposes  all  innovation 
in  language.  *  If  the  new  word  is  well  received,  small 
is  the  glory ;  if  rejected,  it  raises  laughter .'^  This  only 
marks  the  penury  of  his  feelings  in  this  species  of  adven- 
ture !  The  great  legislator  of  words,  who  lived  when  his 
own  language  was  at  its  acm£,  seems  undecided,  yet 
pleaded  f(>r  this  liberty.  *  Shall  that  which  the  Romans 
allowed  to  Caecilius  and  to  Plaulus  be  refused  toVirgil  and 
Varius  V  The  answer  to  the  question  might  not  be  f»> 
vourable  to  the  inquirer.  While  a  language  is  forming, 
writers  are  applauded  for  extending  its  limits ;  when  esta- 
blished, for  restricting  themselves  to  them.  But  this  is 
to  imagine  that  a  perfect  language  can  exist!  The  good 
sense  and  observation  of  Horace  perceived  that  there  may 
be  occasions  where  necessity  must  become  the  mother  of 
invented  words : 

81  lone  necesse  est 


Indciis  monstrare  recentribus  abdita  rerum. 

If  you  write  of  things  abstruse  or  new, 
Some  of  your  own  invenline  may  be  used, 
So  it  be  seldom  and  discreetly  done. 

RoscoMifOir. 

But  Horace's  canon  for  deciding  <»  the  legality  of  the 
new  invention,  or  the  standard  by  which  it  is  to  be  tried| 
will  not  serve  to  assist  the  inventor  of  words : 


-lieu  it,  semperque  Hcebit, 


Slgnatum  prassente  noca  procudere  nummum.| 

— -  an  undisputed  power 

Of  coining  money  from  the  rugged  ore, 
Nor  less  of  coining  words  is  stUlconfeal, 
If  with  a  legal  public  stamp  impresL 

Frajtcis. 

This  pnuens  nofa,  or  public  stamp,  can  never  be  affixed 
to  any  new  coinage  of  words ;  for  many  received  at  a  sea- 
son nave  perished  with  it.  The  privilege  of  stamptnc 
words  is  reserved  for  their  greatest  enemy— Time  itself! 
and  the  inventor  of  a  new  word  must  never  flatter  himself 
that  he  has  secured  the  public  adoption,  for  be  must  lie  in 
his  grave  before  he  can  enter  the  dictionary. 

In  Wille's  address  to  the  reader,  prefixed  to  the  collec- 
tion of  voyages  published  in  1577,  be  finds  fault  with 
Eden's  translation  from  Peter  Martyr,  for  using  words  that 
smelt  too  much  of  the  Latine.'  We  should  scarcely  have 
expected  to  find  amonf;  them  pondermaet  portentouse,  d^pi* 
eaoUf  o&sejuums,  Aomteide,  tin6t6ec/,  datruetive,  prodigiouM, 
The  only  words  heijuotes,  not  thoroughly  naturalized,  are 
dommatorSf  dttumaneSj  (subjects,)  sob'etfute,  (careful.) 

The  Tatler,  No,  290,  introduces  several  polysyllables 
introduced  by  military  narrations,  '  which,  (he  says,)  if 
they  attack  us  too  frequently,  we  shall  certainly  put  them 
to  flight,  and  cut  off  the  rear;*  every  <»e  ot  them  still 
keep  their  ground. 

Half  the  French  words  used  affectedly  by  Melautha,  a 
Dryden's  Marriage  h-la-mode,  as  innovations  in  our  lan- 
guage, are  now  in  common  use,  nosvel^,  /ot6/e,  thagrhk, 
grimaeei  embarroMt  doiMe  entendre^  equivoque^  edoxreism. 
meiU,  ndicMlt^  all  these  words  which  she  learns  hy  heart 
to  use  occasionally,  are  now  in  common  use.  A  Ur  Ruft* 
sel  called  Psalm-singers  BcJiad-mngen^  having  found  the 
song  of  Solomon  in  an  old  translation,  the  Bwad  qf  SaU 
ladSf  for  which  he  is  reproached  by  his  antagonist  for  not 
knowinc  that  the  signification  of  words  alters  with  time ; 
should  I  call  him  Jbimw,  he  ought  not  to  be  concerned  at 

*  Aulus  Gellius,  lib.  i,  c.  10.  f  Instit.  lib.  i,  c.  5. 

t  This  verse  was  corrected  by  Bentley  procudere  nummum, 
instead  of  prudncere  nomen,  which  the  critics  agree  la  one  ol 
his  happy  conjectures. 
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it^^  the  Apostle  Piaul  w  also  cmlled  a  huax  of  Jem» 

UoquetluNiablj,  vboloot  opens  a  wide  door  to  iono- 
vation ;  scarcely  has  a  century  passed  since  our  languaj^ 
was  patched  up  with  galkc  idioms,  as  in  the  preceding  cen- 
tury it  was  piebald  with  Spanish^  and  with  Italian,  and 
eren  with  Dutch.  The  political  intercowse  of  islanders 
with  their  neighbours  has  ever  influenced  their  language. 
In  Elizabetli's  reign  Italian  phrases  and  Netheriand  words 
wore  imported ;  in  James  and  Charles  the  Spanish  framed 
the  style  of  courtesy ;  in  Charles  the  Second  the  nation 
and  the  language  were  equally  Frenchified.  Yet  such 
are  the  sources  whence  we  have  oAen  derived  some  of  the 
wealth  of  our  language ! 

There  are  three  foul  corrupters  of  a  language ;  caprice, 
affectation,  and  ignorance !    Such  fashiooable  cant  terms 
as  *  theatricals,'  and  '  musicals,*  invented  by  the  flippant 
Topham,  still  survive  among  his  confraternity  of  frivolity. 
A  lady  eminent  for  the  elegance  of  her  taste,  and  of  whom 
one  of  the  best  judges,  the  celebrated  Miss  Edgeworth, 
observed  to  me  tnat  she  spoke  the  purest  and  most  idio- 
matic English  she  had  ever  heard,  threw  out  an  observa- 
tion which  might  be  eitended  to  a  great  deal  of  our  present 
fashionable  vocabulary.    She  is  now  old  enough,  she  said, 
to  have  lived  to  hear  the  vulgariims  of  her  youth  adopted 
in  drawing-room  circles.    To  bmdk,  now  so  familiar  from 
the  fairest  lips,  in  her  youth  was  only  known  in  the  serw 
vants*  hall.    An  expression  very  rife  of  late  among  our 
young  ladies,  a  nice  matf  whatever  it  may  mean,  whether 
the  man  rrseroble  a  puddins,  or  something  more  nice,  con. 
veys  the  oflTensive  notion  that  they  are  ready  to  eat  him 
up!    When  I  was  a  boy,  it  was  an  a^e  of  Bon  ton  ;  this 
good  tone  mysteriously  conveyed  a  subltroe  idea  of  fa^ion ; 
the  term  imported  late  in  the  eighteenth  century,  closed 
with  it.     TtoaddU  for  awhile  succeeded  bare  ;  but  horo  has 
recovered  the  supremacy.     We  want  another  Swift  to 
|ive  a  new  edition  of  his  « Polite  Conversation.*    A  dic- 
tionarv  ol  barbarisms  too  might  he  collected  from  some 
wretched  neologts:%  whose  pens  are  now  at  work  !    Lord 
Chesterfieki,  in  his  exhortations  to  conform  id  Johnson's 
Dictionary,  was  desirous,  however,  that  the  great  lexi- 
cographer should  add  as  an  appendix  *  A  neologieal  Die- 
tionary,  containing  those  oolite,  ibough  perhaps  not  strictly 
grammatical,  words  and  phrases  commonly  used,  and 
sometimes  understood  by  the  beau  mmuU?    This  last 
phrase  was  doubtless  a  contribution !    Such  a  dictionary 
bad  already  appeared  in  the  French  languajre,  drawn  up 
by  two  caustic  critics,  who  in  the  Diettonnain  neologimu 
a  pMMogo  da  heausEopniM  dm  SieeU,  collected  together  the 
numerous  unlucky  inventions  of  aflectaiion,  with  their 
modem  authorities  !    A  collection  of  the  fine  words  and 
phrases  culled  from  some  very  modem  poetry,  might  show 
the  real  amount  of  the  favours  bestowed  on  us. 

The  attempts  of  neoiogists  are,  however,  not  necessa- 
rdy  to  be  condemnH  ;  and  we  may  join  wiUi  the  commen- 
tators  of  Auhis  GelUus,  who  have  lamented  Uie  km  of  a 
chapter,  of  which  the  title  only  has  descended  to  us.  That 
chapter  would  have  demonstrated  what  happens  to  all 
binguag~>  A»«  «»•  neologisms,  which  at  fi^t  are  con- 
ndml  forced  or  inelegant,  become  sanctioned  by  use. 
and  m  time  are  quoted  as  autiiority  in  the  very  language 
which,  mUieir  early  stage,  they  were  imagined  to  have 
debased. 

The  trae  history  of  men's  minds  is  ibond  in  their  ac- 
tions ;  dieir  wants  are  indicated  by  Uieir  contrivances: 
and  certam  it  is  Uiat  in  highly  cultivated  ages  we  discover 
the  most  refined  intellects  attempt iog  neologisms.  It  would 
be  a  subject  of  great  curiosity  to  trace  tiie  origin  of  many 
hanpy  expressions,  when,  and  bv  whom  created.    Plato 
snbstiluted  the  term  Prwndene*  for  faU  ;  and  a  new  svs- 
tem  of  human  affaire  arose  from  a  single  word.    Cicero 
mvented  several ;  to  this  philowtpher  we  owe  tiie  term  of 
mmd  philosophy,  which  before  his  time  was  called  the 
philosophy  of  mmnen.    But  on  this  subject  we  are  per- 
baps  more  interested  by  the  modere  than  by  the  anacnt 
tanguages.    Richardson,  Uie  painter  of  tiie  hiunan  heart 
has  coined  some  expressions  to  indicate  its  little  secret 
movements  which  are  admirable:  that  great  genius  me- 
nted  a  higher  education  and  more  literaiy  knsure  than  the 
hfe  of  a  printer  couU  afford.    Montaigne  created  som«> 
boM  expressions,  many  of  which  have  not  survived  him ; 
Mctmonfts  so  opposite  lo  curiosity,  well  describes  that 
tUte  of  negbgenoewhere  wo  will  not  leara  Uiat  of  which 
wa  are  ignorant.  With  us  the  word  renirjoMs  was  described 
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by  Heylin,  in  1656,  as  an  unusual  word ;  it  has  beea  ap- 
propriately adopted  by  our  best  writera ;  alUiough  w«  ^ 
want  mcvrioaljf.  Charron  invented  etamgdM  famnooom- 
folly,  but  which,  says  a  French  critic,  wouU  be  tiie  tran 
substantive  of  the  wocd  dnmgo  ;  our  Locke  is  the  ao&tair 
instance  produced  for  *  foreiguness*  for  <  remoteness  or  wn« 
of  relation  to  something.'  Malherbe  borrowed  from  ibe 
Laton  msMiinur,  secMric£  which  have  been  lecttvcd;  h«a 
bolder  word  deomOmr,  by  which  he  proposed  to 
cmotr  demmlair,  has  not.  A  term,  however, 
and  precise.  Comeflle  happily  mtoduoed 
verse  in  ihe  Ckl, 

Vous  etes  tmnincn,  mais  boq  pat 

Yet  this  created  word  by  iheh^  great  poet  has  noc  saa^ 
lioned  this  fine  description  among  the  French,  far  wn  ara 
toW  tiiat  it  is  almost  a  solitarr  instonce.  Bakac  was  a 
great  inventor  of  neobgisms.  '  Vrhamid  •Mtifdiala' mm 
struck  m  his  mbt.  •  Si  ie  taotfdiaUr  n'est  pas  Franeaia 
U  le  sere  I'ann^e  qui  vient  ;*  so  confidently  proud  waiitfan 
!!!1T?:  •»<|,»f.P«>^'«d  as  well  as  MrbanUi,  ef  which  ha 
•ays,  •  Uuand  I'  usage  aura  muri  parmi  nous  un  mot  de  si 
mauvais  gout,  et  corrig6  eamgrhime  dela  nnamnnttf  «i 
s  y  pent  Irouver,  nous  nous  y  accoutumerons  mmmn  m 
autres  que  nous  avons  em  prant^  de  la  meme  ianme.'  BaW 
sac  was,  however,  too  sanguine  in  some  othfTSotds ;  for 
his  ciefcrter,  his  oenomU,  &c,  stiU  retain  their  «  bitta^e* 
oi  novelty.' 

.  Menage  mvented  a  term  of  which  an  equivalent  is 
uig  lo  our  language:  ♦J'ai  fait  pnmtemfk  I'imitati 
Jltahen  pnwrfore,  pour  dire  un  homme  qui  6:rit  en  prose.' 
To  disiiogutth  a  prose  fi^  a  veree  wnter  we  enerhS^a 
proser  »  Drayton  uses  it ;  but  this  useful  distiaaioa  fans 
unluckily  degenerated,  and  tiie  current  sense  ia  .Tda^ 
urgent,  that  the  purer  sense  is  irrecoverable.  ^ 

«•  i„  p"^A"*"~!7  ?*?  transUuingLudan,  he  invent- 
ed  m  French  tiie  words  indoltnee  and  mdolbtf  •  to  describe 
a  momentary  languor,  rather  than  that  habitual  indoleaee. 
in  Which  sense  they  are  now  accepted  ;  and  m  translatiac 
1  acitus,  he  created  ihe  word  htrhuUmmtnt,  but  it  dIdiMt 
prosper,  any  more  than  that  of  temporiaemmi.  Seena 
invented  the  word  tmwtrd<mabU,  which,  after  haviiutlm 
rejected,  was  revived,  and  is  equiralent  to  our  expresaive 
tmpardoMbU.  Moliere  ridiculed  some  neologisaii  of  the 
/VecieMw  of  his  dav ;  but  we  are  too  apt  to  Tidicole  dial 
which  IS  new  and  which  we  often  adopt  when  ii  tirrnwiii 
old.  lVft>liere  laughed  at  tiie  term  s*eneiiiMaiab>,to  descnbe 
one  who  assumed  the  manneraof  a  hiackfuani*  the  ex. 
pressive  word  has  remained  in  tiie  language         ' 

Abb^  de  Saint  Pierre,  who  passed  his  meritorious  Si  ■ 
the  contemplation  of  political  morality  and  universal  bran 
volcnce— Wen/oMoncc  and  ghriatt.    He  invented  gimitk 
as  a  contemptuous  diminutive  of  gldn;  todescri^  that 
vamty  of  some  egotists,  so  proud  of  the  small  talents  which 

Ifien/aisoiice firet  appeared  in  tiiu  sentence:  « L'Esprit do 
la  vraie  religion  el  la  principal  but  d  l'evaagileee«tfaUa». 
fmmmce,  c  e«J-«-dire  la  pratique  de  la  charity  envers  la 
prochain.  This  word  was  so  new,  tiiat  in  Uie  moment  oT 
Its  creation  this  good  man  explained  its  neceasitj  and  en- 
gin.  Complaining  that  *  the  word  "  charity"  is  ima^  fa. 
all  sorts  oT  Christians  m  the  peraecution  of  their  enemical 
and  even  heretics  affirm  that  they  are  practising  Christian 
chanty  in  persecuting  other  heretics,  I  have  soocht  tar  a 
temi  which  mijsht  convey  to  us  a  precise  id^oTdcuM 
good  to  our  neighboure,  and  I  can  form  none  more  prep? 
to  make  myself  understood  than  tiie  term  of  hienfmaut. 
good-doin*.  Let  those  who  like,  use  it ;  I  wonki  onfv  be 
underetood,  and  it  is  not  equivocal.'  The  happy  word* was 
at  first  cntised,  but  at  length  every  kind  heart  found  A 
responded  to  its  own  feeling.  Some  verses  from  Voltaire, 
alluding  to  the  poliiical  revmea  of  tiie  good  abb^  noden 
the  critical  opposition ;  yet  tiie  new  woid  answeredf  to  ika 
great  rale  of  Horace. 

*  Certain  lefislatcur,  dont  la  plume  feconde 
Fh  tant  de  veins  projects  pour  le  blen  dn  moods. 
Et  qui  depui8  trenie  ans  icfn  poor  des  Ingrats, 
Vims  de  creer  un  mot  qui  manque  a  Vaocelss: 
Ce  moc  est  Bienraisance,  il  me  plak,  il  rassemble 
8i  le  Cttur  en  en  rni,  blen  des  venns  enscmbla. 
Fetiifi  ^smmairicitK,  grands  precepceura  de 
Qui  pesez  In  pamJe  ei  menurez  lea  mots, 
Poreille  ex)>ressina  vnw»  semble  hazard^, 
MrH  riinlrero  emifr  di.si  rn  rherir  J'ittfe  •» 
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The  Franch  rovolotiooiits,  in  their  r«fe  for  innoratioo, 
■bnost  barbarized  the  pure  French  of  the  Augustean  age 
of  their  Uteratare,  aa  they  did  many  thinge  which  never 
beibre  ooearred ;  and  eometimes  experienced  feehnge  as 
iranntocy  aa  th^  were  etrange.  Their  nomenclature  was 
eopMoa;  but  the  revolutioofery  Jargon  often  shows  the 
duger  and  the  necessity  of  neoiogisms.  They  form  an 
•ppendii  to  the  Academy  Dictionary.  Our  plain  English 
DBS  serred  to  enrich  this  odd  mixture  of  philology  and 
politics;  Chibt  cUMmIm,  comUd,  jur^  jugt  de  poia^  Mend 
whh  their  Ccrrorifmei  lanienur,  a  Terb  active,  levde  «n 
Mosw,  nogadeBt  and  the  other  verb  active  SepUmbriter^ 
he  The  barbarous  term  demomlimUion  is  said  to  have 
been  the  invention  of  the  horrid  capuchin  Chabot ;  and 
the  remarkable  expression  of  amtrt'pataie  belonged  ex- 
dusively  in  its  birth  to  the  Jesuitic  astuteness  of  the  Abb6 
8ieyes,  that  political  actor  who,  in  changing  sides,  never 
required  prompting  in  his  new  part ! 

A  new  word,  the  result  of  mnch  consideration  with  its 
author,  or  a  term  which,  though  unknown  to  the  language, 
conveys  a  collective  assemuage  of  ideas  by  a  fortunate 
deoicnalion,  is  a  precious  contribution  of  genius  ;  new 
woroB  should  convey  new  ideas.  Swift,  livmg  amklst  a 
civil  war  of  pamphlets,  when  certain  writers  were  regular- 
ly enpkyed  by  one  party  to  draw  up  replies  to  the  other, 
created  a  term  not  to  be  found  in  our  dictionaries,  but 
which,  bv  a  single  stroke,  characterises  these  hirelings ; 
he  called  them  OMWcr-joMtrs.  We  have  not  dropped  the 
fortunate  expression  from  any  want  of  its  use,  but  of  per- 
ceptioii  in  our  lexicographers,  The  celebrated  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne  introduced  a  useful  word,  which  has  been 
of  late  warmly  adopted  in  France  as  weU  as  in  England— 
to  liftsraKss ;  the  noun  has  been  drawn  out  (^  the  verb— 
for  in  the  marquis's  time,  that  was  only  an  abstract  con- 
ception which  is  now  a  sect ;  and  to  liftsra/tss  was  the- 
oretically introduced  before  the  UberoU  arose.'^  It  is  cu* 
rious  to  obsenre  that  as  an  adjective  it  had  formerly  in  our 
language  a  very  opposite  meanmg  to  its  recent  <me.  It 
was  moajmouM  with  *  libertine  or  licentious,'  we  have  <  a 
libcrac  villain'  and  *  a  most  profane  and  libend  counsellor,' 
we  find  one  declaring  *  I  have  spoken  too  libtraUy,*  This 
is  tmlocky  for  the  liSeralM,  who  will  not^ 

*  GKve  allowance  to  our  iibenU  jests 
Upon  their  persons    * 

Bbaumoht  ahd  Flbtchvb. 
My  learned  friend  Archdeacon  Nares  in  his  valuable 
Qwasanr  has  supplied  a  variety  of  instances. 

Dr  niestley  employed  a  forcible,  but  not  an  elegant 
term,  to  mark  the  general  information  which  had  begun  in 
bis  day ;  this  he  frequently  calls  *  the  spreod  of  knowledge.' 
Burke  attempted  to  brand  with  a  new  name  that  set  of 
Mrt,  petuient,  sophistical  sciolists,  whose  philosophy,  the 
French,  since  their  revolutionary  period,  have  distinguish- 
ed as  j»Ml0sopWsm,  and  the  philosophers  themselves  as 
pMlosepAMles.  He  wouM  have  designated  them  as  fito- 
rslors,  but  fow  exotic  words  will  circulate ;  new  words 
nnist  be  the  coinage  of  our  own  language  to  blend  with 
the  vernacular  idiom.  Many  new  words  are  still  wanted. 
Wo  hare  no  word  bv  which  we  could  translate  the  otium 
of  the  Latins,  the  SUttantt  of  the  Italians,  the  alembiqud 
of  the  French,  as  an  epithet  to  describe  that  sublimated 
ingenuity  which  exhausU  the  mind,  till,  like  the  fusion  of 
the  diamond,  the  intellect  itself  disappears.  A  philosopher, 
in  an  eztenave  view  of  a  subject  xn  all  its  bnrings,  may 


eooToy  to  ns  the  result  of  his  last  considerations,  by  the 
oomage  of  a  novel  and  significant  expression  as  this  of 
Professor  Dugald  Stewart— fwlieica/  ren^iomcm.  Let  me 
daim  the  honour  of  one  pure  nedogism.  I  ventured  to 
introduce  the  term  of  father-land  to  describe  our  natale 
9oham ;  I  hvre  lived  to  see  it  adopted  by  Lord  Byron  and 
by  Mr  Soothey.  This  energetic  expression  may  there- 
fore be  considered  as  authenticated ;  and  patriotism  may 
stamp  it  with  its  glory  and  its  affection.  Father-land  u 
eongenial  with  the  language  m  which  we  find  that  other 
fias  expression  of  OMMherwtongue.  The  patriotic  neologism 
originated  with  me  in  Holland,  when,  in  early  life,  it  was 
my  daily  pursuit  to  torn  over  the  glorious  history  of  its 
faidepeiMience  under  the  title  of  Voierlandaehe  JSSalms— the 
bietory  of  fatherland ! 
If  we  acknowledge  that  the  creation  of  some  neologisms 

*  The  Quarterly  Review  recently  marked  the  word  liberal' 
Ise  in  Italics  as  a  strange  word,  undoubtedly  not  aware  of  its 
orlffn.  It  has  been  lately  used  by  Mr  Dugald  Stewart,  *  to 
liberalise  the  views.'    Disssrt.  9d  part,  p.  198. 


may  sometimes  produce  the  beautiful,  tlse  revival  of  the 
dead  is  the  more  authentic  miracle ;  for  a  new  word  must 
long  remain  doubtfiil,  but  an  andent  word  happily  recover, 
ed,  rests  on  a  basis  of  permanent  stren^li---it  has  both 
novelty  and  authority !  A  collectioa  ofmetwreaqiu  toonts, 
found  among  our  andent  writers,  would  constitute  a  pre- 
cious supplement  to  the  history  of  our  language.  Far  mora 
expressive  than  our  term  of  eveeutiofier  is  their  solemn  one 
of  the  deatkmum;  than  our  vofrabond  their  §eaUtHing; 
than  our  idiot  or  bmatie  their  motnUing ;  a  word  which  Mr 
Giffbrd  observes  should  not  have  been  siiff*ered  to  grow 
obsolete.  Herrick  finely  describes  by  the  term  fiUmng 
the  peculiar  shrill  snd  short  cry  of  the  grasshopper.*  Envy 
<  duMui^  the  lustre'  of  genius,  is  a  Terb  lost  for  us,  but 
which  gives  a  more  precise  expression  to  the  feeling  than 
any  other  words  which  we  could  use. 

The  late  Dr  Boucher,  of  whose  preiected  Theasums 
of  our  andent  English  language  we  onfy  possess  the  first 
letter  of  the  alphabet,  while  the  great  and  precious  portion 
is  suffered  to  moulder  away  among  his  family,  in  the  pros- 
pectus of  that  work,  did  me  the  honour,  then  a  young  wri- 
ter, to  quote  an  opinion  I  had  formed  eariy  in  life  of  the 
purest  source  of  neology—which  is  in  the  revhMd  of  old 
wordt, 

*  Words,  ihst  wise  Bacon  or  brave  Rawlelgh  spake !' 

Wo  have  Igst  may  exquisite  and  picturesque  expressions 
through  the  dulness  of  our  lexicographers^  or  by  that  defi- 
ciency in  ihat  profounder  atudy  of  our  wnters  which  their 
labours  require  far  more  than  they  themselves  know.  The 
natural  graces  of  our  language  have  been  impoverished ! 
The  senius  that  throws  its  prophetic  eve  over  the  lan|uaffe, 
and  tne  taste  that  must  come  from  Heaven,  no  lexioogm- 

Eher  imasines  are  required  lo  accompany  him  amidst  a 
braiy  of  old  books ! 

THE  PBILOSOPBT  OF  PBOTEBBS. 

In  antique  furniture  we  sometimes  discover  a  conveni- 
ence which  long  disuse  had  made  us  unacquainted  with* 
and  are  surprise  by  the  aptness  which  we  did  not  suspect 
was  concealed  in  its  solid  lorms.  We  have  found  the  la- 
bour of  the  woricman  to  have  been  as  admirable  as  the  ma- 
terial itself,  which  is  still  resisting  the  mouldering  touch  of 
Time  among  those  modem  inventions,  elegant  and  unsub- 
stantial, which,  often  put  together  with  unseasoned  wood, 
are  apt  to  warp  and  fly  into  pieces  when  brought  into  use. 
We  nave  found  how  strength  consists  in  the  selection  of 
materials,  and  that,  whenever  the  substitute  is  not  better 
than  the  original,  we  are  loeing  something  in  that  test  of 
experience,  whidi  all  things  derive  from  duration. 

Be  this  as  it  may !  I  shall  not  unreasonabljr  await  for  the 
artists  of  our  novelties  to  retrograde  into  massive  greatness, 
although  I  cannot  avoid  remmding  them  how  of^en  they 
revive  the  forgotten  things  of  past  times !  It  is  well  known 
that  many  of  our  novelties  were  m  use  by  our  ancestors ! 
In  the  history  of  the  human  mind  there  is,  indeed,  a  sott 
of  antique  furniture  which  I  collect,  not  merely  from  their 
antiquity,  but  for  the  sound  condition  in  which  I  still  find 
them,  and  the  compactness  which  they  still  show.  Cen* 
tunes  have  not  worm-eaten  their  solidity,  and  the  utilitv 
and  delightfulness  which  they  still  afford  make  them  look 
as  fresh  and  as  ingenious  ss  any  of  our  patient  inventions. 

By  the  title  of  the  present  artide  the  reader  has  antici- 
pated the  nature  of  iho  old  furniture  to  which  I  allude.  I 
I  propose  to  give  what,  in  the  style  of  our  times,  may  be  eal- 
ed  the  philosophy  of  pbotebbs^-b  topic  which  seems  vir^ 
Em.  The  art  or  reading  proverbs  has  not,  indeed,  always 
een  acquired  even  by  some  of  their  admiren ;  but  my  ob- 
servations, like  their  subject,  must  be  versatile  and  uncon- 
nected ;  and  I  must  bespeak  indulgence  for  an  attempt  to 
illustrate  a  very  curious  oranch  of  literature,  rather  not  un- 
derstood than  quite  forgotten. 

Pbotebbs  have  long  been  in  disuse.  '  A  man  of  fash- 
ion,' observes  Lord  Cnesterfield,  '  nerer  has  recourse  to 
Croverbs  and  vulgar  aphorisms ;'  and  since  the  time  hb 
^rdship  so  solemnly  interdicted  their  use,  they  appear  to 
hare  withered  away  under  the  ban  of  his  anaiheroc.  Hia 
lordship  was  little  conversant  with  the  history  of  proveibs. 
and  would  unquestionably  have  smiled  on  those  '  men  or 
fashion'  of  another  stsmp,  who,  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth. 
James,  and  Charles,  were  great  collectors  of  them ;  woum 
appeal  to  them  in  their  conversstions,  and  enforce  them  in 
their  learned  or  their  statesman-like  correspondence.  Few, 

*The  cry  of  the  grasshopper  Is  pk.'  ph!  ph!  quickly  va- 
peated. 
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periiapc,  eiren  now  misp^t,  that  these  neglected  fragmeDls 
oTwifldonii  which  exist  among  all  nations,  still  offer  many 
interesting  objects  for  the  studies  of  the  philosopher  and 
the  historian ;  and  fir  men  of  the  world  still  open  an  ez- 
tensire  school  of  human  Ufe  and  manners. 

The  home-spun  adages,  and  the  rusty  *sayed  saw^ 
which  remain  in  the  mouths  of  the  people,  are  adapted  to 
their  capacities  and  their  humours;  Msily  remembered, 
and  readily  applied ;  these  are  the  philoeophjr  of  the  vul- 
gari  and  often  more  sound  than  thai  of  their  masters ! 
whoever  wwM  learn  what  the  people  think,  and  how  they 
feel,  must  not  reject  even  these  as  insignificant.  The  pro- 
▼eriM  of  the  street  and  of  the  market,  true  to  nature,  and 
lasting  only  because  they  are  true,  are  records  how  the 
populace  at  Athens  and  at  Rome  were  the  same  people  as 
at  Paris  and  at  London,  and  as  they  had  beibre  been  in 
tiM)  dty  of  Jeruulem !  * 

Prorerbo  existed  before  boofci.  The  Spaniards  date  the 
origin  of  their  r^franet  91M  dieem.  laa  viejoM  Inu  d  Jmego, 
'  sayings  of  old  wives  by  iheir  firesides,'  before  the  exist- 
ence of  any  writings  in  their  language,  from  the  circumstance 
that  these  are  in  ue  oU  romance  or  rudest  vulgar  idiom. 
The  most  andent  poem  in  the  Edda,  *  the  sublime  speech 
of  Odin,*  abounds  with  ancient  proverbs,  strikingly  descrip- 
tive olC  the  ancient  Scandinavians.  Undoubtedly  proveros 
in  the  earliest  ages  long  served  as  the  unwritten  language 
of  morality,  and  even  of  the  useful  arts ;  like  the  oral  tradi- 
tions of  the  Jews,  they  floated  down  from  age  to  age  on  the 
lips  of  suceesnve  generations.   The  name  of  the  first  sage 

ho  sanctioaed  the  saving  would  in  time  be  forgotten,  whue 


the  opinion,  the  metaphor,  or  the  expression,  remained  coo- 
seerated  into  a  proverb!  Such  was  the  origin  of  those  memo- 
rable sentences  by  which  men  learnt  to  think  and  to  speak 
appositely ;  they  were  precepts  which  no  man  couM  cootrap 
diet  at  a  time  when  authority  was  valued  more  than  opinion, 
and  experience  preferred  to  novelty.  The  [woverMi  of  a 
father  became  the  inheritance  of  a  sun ;  the  mistress  of  a 
family  perpetuated  hers  through  her  household ;  the  work- 
man condensed  some  traditioMl  secret  of  his  craft  into  a 
proverbial  expression.  When  countries  are  not  yet  popu- 
lous, and  property  has  not  yet  produced  great  inequa- 
lities in  irs  ranks,  every  day  will  show  them  how  *  the 
drunkard  and  the  glutton  come  to  poverty,  and  drowsiness 
clothes  a  man  with  rags.'  At  such  a  period  he  who  gave 
counsel  save  wealth. 

It  might  therefore  have  been  decided,  a  priorif  that  the 
most  homely  proverbs  would  abound  in  the  roost  ancient 
writers  and  such  we  find  in  Hesiod ;  a  poet  whose  learn- 
ing was  not  drawn  from  books.  It  could  only  have  been  in 
the  agricultural  state  that  thb  venerable  bard  could  have 
indicated  a  state  of  repose  by  this  rustic  proverb. 

infiaXiop  fup  vrtft  Komn  KaraSito. 

*  Hang  your  ploiigh-beam  o'er  the  hearth  !* 

The  envy  of  rival  workmen  is  as  justly  described  by  a 
reference  to  the  humble  manufacturers  of  earthen-ware  as 
by  the  elevated  jealousies  of  the  literati  and  the  artists  of  a 
more  polished  age.  The  famous  proverbial  verse  of  He- 
mkmI's  Works  and  Days, 

Kai  npofupf  ccpa^i  »f rtrc, 

is  literally,  *  The  potter  is  hostile  to  the  potter ! 

The  admonition  of  the  poet  to  his  brother,  to  prefer  a 
friendly  accommodation  to  a  liiifious  law-suit,  has  fixed  a 
paradoxical  proverb  often  applied, 

irXroy  i^fiivp  vavro;. 

*  The  half  Is  better  than  the  whole  !* 

In  the  progress  of  time,  the  stock  of  popular  proverbs 
received  accessions  from  the  highest  sources  of  human  in- 
telligence ;  as  the  philosophers  of  antiquity  formed  their 
collections,  they  increased  in  weight  and  number.'  £ra»- 
mus  has  pointed  out  some  of  these  sources,  in  the  responses 
of  oracles ;  the  allegorical  symbols  of  Pythagoras ;  the 
renew  of  the  poets ;  allusions  lo  historical  incident ;  my- 
thology and  apologue ;  and  other  recondite  origins :  such 
dissimilar  matters  coming  from  all  quarters,  were  melted 
down  into  this  vast  body  of  aphoristic  knowledge.  Those 
<  werda  of  the  wise,  and  their  dark  sayings,*  as  they  are 
distingtushed  in  that  large  collection  which  bears  the  name 
of  the  great  Hebrew  monarch,  at  length  seem  to  have  requir- 
ed commentaries ;  fi>r  what  else  can  we  infer  of  the  enigma- 
tic wMdom  of  the  sages,  when  the  royal  p&remiogrspher 
classes  among  their  studies,  that  of  '  undereiaiuiing  a  pro- 
verb  and  the  interpretation  V    Thiji  rjevated  notion  of  <the 


dark  sayings  of  the  wise'  accords  with  the  bold  coojectora 
of  their  oruin,  which  the  Siagirite  has  thrown  out,  who 
considered  tnem  as  the  wrecks  of  an  ancient  philosophy 
which  had  been  Vtex  to  msnkind  by  ths  fatal  revolutioiu  of 
all  human  things,  and  that  those  ud  been  saved  from  the 

Kneral  ruin  by  their  pithy  elegance,  and  their  (finuDOiiva 
m ;  like  those  marine  shells  found  on  the  toos  of  moun- 
tains, the  relics  of  the  Deluge !  Even  at  a  later  period, 
the  sage  of  Cherooea  prized  ibem  among  the  mad  miiIi  inn 
mvsteries ;  and  Plutareh  has  described  them  in  a  msnnrr 
which  proverbs  may  even  still  merit ;  '  Under  the  veil  of 
these  curious  sentences  are  hid  those  germs  of  monls. 
which  the  masters  of  pliiloaophy  have  afterwards  devdoped 
into  so  many  volumes.' 

At  the  highest  period  of  Grecian  genius,  the  tragic  and 
the  comic  poets  introduced  into  their  dramas  the  proverbial 
style.  St  Paul  quotes  a  line  which  still 
the  first  exercises  of  our  school-pens : 

*  Evil  communicatkMks  oompcgood 

It  is  a  verse  found  in  a  fragment  of  Menander,  the  oane 
poet: 

f^ipsny  ^fi^  Xf^  ipiXac  Mcau 

As  this  verse  is  a  proverb,  and  the  apostle,  and  indeed  the 
highest  authority,  Jesus  himself,  oonsecraien  the  nsesf 
proverbs  by  their  occasional  applicatioo,  it  is  iBcertain 
whether  St  Paul  quotes  the  Grrecian  poet,  4»r  onlv  repeats 
some  popular  adage.  Pioverbs  were  bright  slums  in  the 
Gkeck  and  Latin  quivers ;  and  when  Benlley,  by  a  leagns 
of  superficial  wits,  was  accused  of  pedantry  for  lus  me  of 
some  ancient  proverbs,  the  sturdy  critic  vin&caled  his 
taste,  by  showing  tliat  Cicero  constantly  introduced  Grrsk 
provern  into  his  writings  that  Scahger  and  Erasmnt 
loved  them,  and  had  formed  coUectioot  drawn  from  tbs 
stores  of  antiquity. 

Some  diflMulty  has  occurred  in  the  definitiaB. 
must  be  distinguished  from  proverbial  phrases,  and 
sententious  marims ;  but  as  proverba  have 
from  their  miscellaneous  nature,  the  dasa  itself  scarcdv 
admits  of  any  definition.  When  Johnson  defined  a  proven 
to  be  *  a  short  sentence  frequently  repeated  by  the  people,* 
this  definition  would  not  include  the  most  eorioas  onss, 
which  have  not  always  circulated  among  the  pepobee, 
nor  even  belong  lo  them :  nor  does  it  designate  the  vital 
qualities  of  a  proverb.  The  pithy  quaintness  of  old  Howd 
has  admirably  described  the  ingredieots  of  an  exqoisire  pro- 
verb to  be  senss,  Aartnem^  amd  soft.  A  proverb  is  diBli»- 
guished  from  a  maxim  or  an  apophthegm,  by  that  brevity 
which  condenses  a  thought  or  a  metaphor,  where  oae  tiung 
is  said  and  another  is  to  be  appbed ;  this  often  piudiitsa 
wit ;  and  that  quick  pungency  which  excites  sorprise,  bat 
strikes  with  conviction ;  this  gives  it  an  epigfamsaatie 
Geori;e  Herbert  entitled  the  small  collection  whidi  be  1 
od  *Jacula  Pradentum,'  Darts  or  Javelins!  aometfaang 
hurled  and  striking  deeply ;  a  characleiistic  of  a  profwaib 
which  possibly  Herbert  may  have  borrowed  fross  a  r^ 
markable  passage  in  Plato's  dialogue  of  *  Protagoras,  or  the 
Soplusts.' 

The  influence  of  proverbs  over  the  minds  and  convena- 
tions  of  a  whole  people  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  this  pl»> 
losopher's  explanation  of  the  term  fo  Isopnisr;  the 
of  speech  peculiar  to  the  Lacedsnonians.  This 
affected  to  appear  unleameil,  and  seemed  only  emolous  lo 
excel  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  in  fortitude  and  in  mililuy 
skill.  According  to  Plato's  notion,  this  was  really  a  po^ 
tical  artifice,  with  a  view  to  conceal  their  pit  imiiiiMl 
wisdom.  With  the  jealousy  of  a  petty  state  they  attempted 
to  confine  their  renowned  sagadty  within  themselves,  and 
under  their  military  to  hide  their  contemplative  character ! 
The  philosopher  assures  those  who  in  other  dties  issagined 
thev  laeomaed,  merely  by  mutating  the  severe  exercues, 
and  the  other  warlike  maimers  of  the  LaoedKOBOQisBB, 
that  they  were  grosdy  decdved :  and  thus  cniioasly  dc^ 
scribes  the  sort  of  wiadom  which  this  dngdar  people  pn^ 
tisod. 

*  If  any  one  wishes  10  converse  with  the  meaatst  of 
the  Lacedemonians,  he  will  at  first  find  him  for  the  most 
part,  apparently,  despicable  in  conwaatioii;  bat  aAar» 
wards,  when  a  proper  opportunity  presenu  ifenlf^  lliis 
same  mean  penon,  like  a  JtUJidjaatfatm ,  trill  hmri  m  mmm 
tenee  worthy  of  attention  ahart  and  eomlortedf  so  Hiat  be 
who  converses  with  htm  will  appear  to  be  in  no  respsd 
superior  to  a  boy !  That  to  laeoniee,  therefore, 
much  more  in  plulosophi^ing  than  in  the  love  of 
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■  understood  by  some  of  the  present  age.  and  was  known 
to  the  andents,  they  being  persuaded  that  the  ability  of 
uttering  muh  aenlencea  as  these  is  the  province  of  a  man 
perfectly  learned.  The  seven  sages  were  emulators,  lo- 
vers, and  disciples  of  the  LaeeeUBmonian  arudition.  Their 
wisdom  was  a  thing  of  this  kind ;  viz.,  Mhort  a«ntenee»  vl- 
tend  6y  eaekt  and  wrtky  to  be  remembered.  These  men, 
assembling  together,  consecrated  to  Apollo  the  first  fruits 
of  their  wisdom ;  writing  in  the  temple  of  ApoUo,  at  Del- 
phi, those  sentences  which  are  celebrated  by  all  men,  viz., 
Know  Tiaieelfl  and  Nothing  too  much  !  But  on  what  ac- 
count do  f  mention  these  thing8?--to  show  that  the  modt 
of  phUcoapfiy  among  the  anaenU  wa»  a  certain  laconic  dic- 
tion.** 

The  *  laeonisms '  of  the  Lacedaemonians  evidently  par- 
to(4t  of  the  proverbial  style :  they  were,  no  doubt,  often 
proverbs  themselves.  The  very  instances  which  Plato 
supplies  of  this  '  laconising '  are  two  most  venerable  pro- 
veriM. 

All  this  elevates  the  science  of  proverbs,  and  indicates 
that  these  abridgments  of  knowledge  convey  great  results 
with  a  parsimony  of  words  prodigal  of  sense.  They  have, 
therefore,  preserved  many  *  a  short  sentence,  not  repeated 
by  the  people.' 

It  is  eviaent,  however,  that  the  earliest  writings  of  every 
people  are  marked  by  their  most  hopiely,  or  domestic  pro- 
verbs ;  for  these  were  mure  directly  addressed  to  tneir 
wants.  Franklin,  who  may  be  considered  as  the  founder 
'  of  a  people,  who  were  suddenly  placed  in  a  ■tage  of  civil 
■ocietv  which  as  vet  couM  afford  no  literature,  discovered 
the  pihilosophicaf  cast  of  his  genius,  when  he  filled  his  al- 
manacks wtth  proverbs,  by  the  ingenious  contrivance  oi 
firaming  them  into  a  connected  discourse,  delivered  by  an 
oU  man  attending  an  auction.  *  These  proverbs,'  he  tells 
in,  *  whiph  contained  the  wisdom  of  many  ages  and  na- 
tions, when  their  scattered  counsels  were  brought  together, 
made  a  great  impression.  They  were  reprmted  m  Bri- 
tain, m  a  large  sneet  of  paper,  and  stuck  up  in  houses ; 
■ad  were  twice  translated  in  France,  ana  distributed 
among  their  poor  parishioners.'  The  same  occurrence 
had  hanpeneo  with  us  ere  we  became  a  reading  people. 
Much  later  even  than  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  our  ancestors 
had  proverbs  always  before  them,  on  every  thine  which 
had  room  ibr  a  piece  of  advice  on  it ;  they  haid  them 
painted  in  their  tapestries,  stam|»ed  on  the  most  ordinary 
Qtansils,  on  the  blades  of  their  knives,  the  borders  of  their 
plates,!  and  *  conned  them  out  of  Goldsmith's  rinn*'  The 
usurer,  io  Robert  Green's  *  Groat's  worth  of  Wit,'  com- 
pnssed  all  bis  phibsophy  into  the  circle  of  his  ring,  hav- 
ing learnt  sufficient  Latm  to  imderstand  the  proverbial 
motto  of  *  Tu  tibi  cura !'  The  husband  was  reminded  of 
bis  lordly  aalbority  when  he  only  looked  ioto  his  trencher, 
one  of  its  learned  aphorisms  having  descended  to  us^— 

'  The  calmest  husbands  make  the  siormyest  wives.* 

The  English  proverbs  of  the  populace,  most  of  which 
are  still  in  circulation,  were  collected  by  old  John  Hey- 
wood.|  They  are  arranged  by  Tusser  tor  '  the  parlour—- 
the  guest's  chamber— the  hall— the  table-lessons,'  &c.  Not 
a  small  portion  of  our  ancient  proverbs  were  adapted  to 
mral  life,  when  our  ancestors  hved  more  than  ourselves 
amidst  the  works  of  God,  and  less  among  those  of  men. 
At  this  time,  one  of  our  old  statesmen.  In  commending  the 
art  of  compressing  a  tedious  discourse  into  a  few  signincant 
phrases,  suggested  the  use  of  proverbs  in  diplomatic  inter- 
course, convinced  of  the  great  benefit  which  would  result 
to  the  negotiators  themselves,  as  well  as  to  others !  I  give 
a  literary  curiosity  of  this  kind.  A  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  made  a  speech 
entirely  composed  of  the  most  homely  proverbs.  The 
subject  was  a  bill  against  double-payments  of  book-debts. 
Knavish  tradesmen  were  then  in  the  habit  of  swelling  out 
fheir  book-debts  with  those  who  took  credit,  particularly 
to  their  younger  customers.  One  of  the  members  who 
began  to  speak  *  for  veir  fear  shook,'  and  stood  silent. 
The  nervous  orator  was  followed  by  a  blunt  and  true  re- 

*  Tsylor^B  Translstion  of  Plato's  Works,  Vol.  V,  p.  86. 

t  One  of  the  fruit  tenchers  for  such  these  roundels  are  called 
In  the  OenL  Mag.,  for  1793,  p.  398,  is  engrsved  there,  anri  the 
inscriptions  of  an  entire  set  giren.r-'See  also  the  supplement  to 
that  volume,  p.  1187. 

I  Heywood*s  *  Dialogue,  conteynlngs  the  Nnmber  in  Hft'ecte 
of  all  the  Proverbs  In  the  English  Tunae,  1561.*  There  are 
more  edhions  of  this  little  volume  than  Wharton  has  noticed. 
There  le  loroe  humour  in  his  narrative,  but  his  metre  and  hi« 
ribaldry  are  hea ry  taxes  on  our  curiosity. 


presentative  of  the  famed  governor  of  Baritaria,  delivar* 
mg  himself  thus—*  It  is  now  my  chance  to  speak  some* 
tbmg,  and  that  without  humming  or  hawing.  I  think  this 
law  IS  a  good  law.  Even  reckoning  makes  long  friends. 
As  far  govs  the  penny  as  the  penny's  matter.  VigiUmtibut 
non  darmientibuMiuraeulnwuunt.  Pay  the  reckoning  over- 
night, and  you  shall  not  be  troubled  in  the  morning.  If 
ready  money  be  mensura  pubUea,  let  every  one  cut  his 
coat  according  to  bis  cloth.  When  his  old  suit  is  in  the 
wane,  let  him  stay  till  that  hit  money  bring  a  new  suit  in 
the  increase.** 

Another  instance  of  the  uso  of  proverbs  among  our 
statesmen  occurs  in  a  manuscript  letter  of  Sir  Dudley 
Carlton,  written  in  169S  on  the  impeachment  of  Lord  Mid- 
dlesex, who,  he  says,  is  *  this  day  to  plead  his  own  causo 
in  the  exchequer-chamber,  about  an  account  of  fourscorv 
thousand  pounds  laid  to  his  charge.  How  hit  lonlshipa 
sped  1  know  not,  but  do  remember  well  the  French  pro- 
verb, Qid  moa^e  de  Poye  du  Rou  chiera  une  phune  qwar* 
ante  ana  a^ee,  *  Who  eats  of  ine  king's  goose,  will  void 
a  feather  torty  years  afler !' 

This  was  the  era  of  proverbs  with  us ;  for  then  they 
were  spofcen  by  all  ranks  of  society.  The  free  use  of  tri- 
vial proverbs  got  them  into  disrepute ;  and  as  the  abuse  of 
a  thing  raises  a  just  opposition  to  its  practice,  a  slender  wit 
affecting  *  a  cross  humour,'  published  a  little  volume  of 
*  Grossing  of  Proverbs,  Gross-answers,  and  Gross.hu- 
mours.'  He  pretends  to  ccmtradict  the  most  popular 
ones ;  but  be  has  not  always  the  genius  to  strike  at  amus- 
ingparadoxes.f 

Proverbs  were  long  the  favourites  of  our  neighbours :  in 
the  splendid  and  refined  court  uf  Louis  Xiy,they  gave  rise 
to  an  odd  invention.  They  plotted  comedies  and  even 
fantastical  ballets,  from  their  subjects.  In  these  Curiosi- 
ties of  Literature  1  cannot  pass  by  such  eccentric  inventions 
unnoticed. 

A  Comedy  of  proverbt  is  described  by  the  Duka  do  la 
Valhere,  which  was  performed  in  1634,  with  prodigious 
success.  He  considers  that  this  comedy  ought  to  be 
ranked  among  farces ;  but  it  is  gay,  well-wrilten,  and  ca- 
rious for  containing  the  best  proverbs,  which  are  happily 
introduced  in  the  dialogue. 

A  more  extraordinary  attempt  was  A  Ballet  ofproverbi. 
Before  the  opera  was  established  in  France,  the  ancient 
ballets  formed  the  chief  amusement  of  the  court,  and 
Louis  XIV  himself  joined  with  the  performers.  The 
singular  attempt  of  forming  a  pantomimical  dance  out  of 
proverbs  is  quite  French ;  we  have  a  *  ballet  des  prover- 
oes,  daiic6  par  le  Roi,  in  1654.'  At  every  proverb  the 
scene  changed,  and  adapted  iuelf  to  the  subject.  I  shall 
give  two  or  three  of  the  enir6e$  that  we  may  Torm  some  wk 
tion  of  these  enqmedoB, 

The  proverb  was 

Td  menaee  91a  m  grand jpemr, 

*  He  threatens  who  is  airaid  1' 

The  scene  was  composed  of  swaggering  scaramooebea  and 
some  honest  cits,  wno  at  length  beat  them  off. 
At  another  enlrds  the  proverb  was 

Uoeeadonfait  le  larron, 

*  Opportunity  makes  the  thief.' 

Opportunity  was  acted  by  le  Sieur  Beaubrun,  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  how  the  real  couki  personify  the  abstmet 
Krsonage.    The  thieves  were  the  Duke  d*Amville  and 
onsieur  de  la  Chesnaye. 
Another  enirie  was  the  proverb  of 

Ce  qui  vient  de  lajhde  e'en  va  on  lom6siir. 

*  What  comes  by  the  pipe  goes  by  the  tabor.' 

A  loose  dissipated  officer  was  performed  by  le  Sieo' 
I'Anglois ;  the  p^  by  St  Aignan,  and  the  tcdmr  by  le  Sieu' 
le  Corote !     In  this  manner  every  proverb  was  spojiesn  m 

e  Townsbend's  Historical  Collections,  p.  283. 
f  It  was  published  in  1616 :  the  writer  only  catches  at  some 
verbal  expressions— as,  for  instance, 
The  vulgar  proverb  runs,  *  The  more  the  merrier.* 
The  cross, — <  Not  so !  one  hand  is  enough  In  a  purse  !* 
The  proverb,  *  It  is  a  great  way  to  the  bottom  ot  the  sea.^ 
The  cross, — *  Not  so  !  it  Is  but  a  stone^s  cast.' 
The  proverb,  *  The  pride  of  the  rich  makes  the  labours  of  the 

poor.* 
The  cross,—*  Not  so !  the  labours  of  the  poor  make  the  prida 

of  the  rich.' 
The  prorerb,  *  He  rurs  far  who  never  turns.* 
The  cross, — '  Not  ko  -,   be  ni^y  break  his  neck  in  a  short 

course.' 
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^  the  whole  oomeeted  by  dwlo|ae :  more  most  b^ve 

deModed  on  the  sets  than  the  poeu* 

The  French  long  retained  Uue  foodneaa  for  proverhs ; 
for  they  ttill  have  dramatic  com|KwitioiM  entitled  prpwrftei, 
OB  a  more  re6ned  plan.  Their  invention  is  w  recent,  that 
the  term  is  not  m  their  gre^  dietionarf  of  Trevonz. 
These  pimmba  are  dramas  of  a  angle  act,  intented  by 
Marmontel,  wbo  possessed  a  peculiar  vein  ofhonMHir,  but 
who  designed  them  only  for  private  theatricals.  Each 
pnoerb  furnished  a  sobject  for  a  few  scenes,  and  created 
a  situation  powerfully  comic :  it  is  a  dramatic  amusement 
iHiich  does  not  appear  to  have  reached  us,  but  one  which 
the  celebrated  Catharine  of  Russia  delighted  to  compose 
for  her  own  society. 

Among  the  middle  classes  of  societT  to  this  day,  we 
may  obeerre  that  certain  fomily  proveros  are  traditionally 
preserved  :  the  favourite  saying  of  a  father  is  repeated  by 
the  sons ;  and  frequently  the  conduct  of  a  whole  genera- 
tai  has  been  influenced  by  such  domestic  proverbs.  This 
may  be  perceived  in  man^  of  the  mottos  of  our  old  nolMlity, 
which  seem  to  have  origmated  in  some  habitual  proverb  of 
the  founder  of  the  family.  In  ages  when  proverbs  were 
most  prevalent,80ch  pithy  sentences  would  admirably  serve 
in  the  ordinary  business  of  life,  and  lead  on  to  decision, 
even  in  its  greater  exigencies.  Orators,  by  some  lucky 
prorerb,  without  wearying  their  auditors,  would  bring  con- 
viction home  to  their  bosoms ;  and  great  characters  would 
ai^ieal  to  a  proverb,  or  deliver  that,  which,  in  time,  by  its 

SrtiUide,  became  one.     When  Nero  was  reproached  for 
e  vdour  with  which  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  study  of 
music,  he  replied  to  his  censurers  by  the  Greek  proverb, 

*  An  artist  hves  every  where.'  The  emperor  answered 
in  the  spirit  of  Rousseau's  system,  that  every  chikl  should 
be  tau^t  some  trade.  When  Cesar,  after  anxious  de- 
liberation, decided  on  the  passage  of  the  Rubicon  (which 
very  event  has  given  nse  to  a  proverb^)  rousing  himself 
with  a  start  of  courage,  he  committed  himself  to  Fortune, 
with  that  proverUal  expression  on  his  lips,  used  by  game- 
sters in  desperate  play :  bavins  passed  the  Rubicon,  he 
ezdiumed  *  The  die  is  cast  !*  The  answer  of  Pauhis 
^milius  to  the  relations  of  his  wife,  who  had  remonstrated 
with  him  on  his  determination  to  separate  himself  from 
her  against  whom  no  fault  could  be  alleged,  has  become 
one  of  our  most  familiar  proverbs.  This  hero  acknow- 
led|£ed  the  excellencies  of  nis  lady ;  but,  requesting  them 
to  look  on  his  shoe,  which  appeared  to  be  well  made,  he 
observed,  *  None  df  you  know  where  the  slioe  pinches  V 
He  either  used  a  proveihiat  phrase,  or  by  its  aptness  it 
has  become  one  of  the  most  popular. 

There  are,  indeed,  proverbs  connected  with  the  charac- 
ters of  eminent  men;  they  were  either  their  favourite 
ones,  or  have  originated  with  themselves :  such  a  collec- 
tion would  furm  an  historical  curiosity.  To  the  celebrated 
Bayard  are  the  French  indebted  for  a  military  proverb, 
which  some  of  them  still  repeat.  Gs  que  U  ganteUi  gagnM 
U  gorgain  It  mangBf  *  What  the  cauntlet  gets,  the  gorget 
consumes.'  That  reflecting  soldier  well  calculated  ue 
proflts  of  a  military  life,  which  consumes,  in  the  pomp  and 
waste  which  are  necMsary  for  its  maintenance,  the  slen- 
der pay  it  revives,  and  even  what  its  rapacity  sometimes 
acquires.  The  favourite  proverb  of  Erasmus  was  F\uti' 
no  leiUe !  *  Hasten  slowly  !'f  He  wished  it  to  be  inscribed 
wherever  it  could  meet  oiir  eyes ;  on  public  buildings,  and 
on  our  rings  and  seals.  One  of  our  own  statesmen  used  a 
favourite  sentence,  which  has  enhirged  our  stock  of  na- 
tional proverbs.  Sir  Amias  Pawlet,  when  he  perceived 
loo  much  hurry  in  any  business,  was  accustomed  to  say, 

*  Stay  awhile,  to  make  an  end  the  sooner.'  Ohver  Crom- 
well's coarse,  but  descriptive  proverb,  conveys  the  con- 
tempt he  felt  for  some  of  nis  mean  and  troublesome  coad- 
jutors :  <  Nits  will  be  lice !'  The  Italians  have  a  proverb, 
which  has  been  occasionally  applied  to  certain  political 
personages: — 

EgH  e  (fueUo  eAe  Dio  vuoU ; 
JE  mra  queUo  dte  Dio  varrai 
*  He  is  what  God  pleases  ; 
He  shall  be  what  God  wills  !* 

£re  this  was  a  proverb,  it  had  served  as  an  embrmdered 
motto  on  the  mystical  mantle  of  Castruccio  Castracani. 
Tlmt  military  genius,  who  sought  to  revolutionise  Italy, 

*  It  has  been  sugge«ed  that  this  whimsical  amusement  hss 
booh  Istely  revived,  to  a  certain  degree,  fn  the  acting  of  Cha- 
ndes  among  Juvenile  psrtles. 

t  Now  the  ptmnbif  motto  of  a  nobis  fsmily. 


and  asfnred  to  its  sovereipty,  lived  long  eaoo^  to  rcnaat 
the  wiM  romantic  ambitMs  which  provoked  all  Ismij  to 
confederate  against  him;  the  mysterioos  motto  he  §•- 
sumed  entered  into  the  proverbs  of  hii  eoontry!  Tho 
Border  proverb  of  the  Dooglases,  *  It  were  better  to  bear 
the  lark  sing  than  the  osouse  eheefi,'  was  adonted  by 
every  border  chief,  to  express,  as  Sir  Walter  Seott  ob- 
serves, what  the  great  Bruce  had  pointed  oot,  that  tbs 
woods  and  hills  <n  their  country  were  their  safost  bol- 
warks,  instead  of  the  fortified  places,  which  the  SngUi 
surpassed  their  neichbours  in  the  arts  of  usssnltint  or 
defendinff.  These  iflustrations  indicate  one  of  the 
of  proverbs ;  they  have  often  resulted  fiross  the 
neous  emotions  or  the  profound  reflectioos  of 
ordinary  mdividual,  whose  energetic  eaqireasioi 
by  a  faithfiil  ear,  n^er  to  periw  I 

The  poets  have  been  very  busy  with  provabs  ia  al  dbs 
languages  of  Europe :  some  appear  to  have  been  the  fo- 
voorite  lines  of  some  ancient  poem :  even  in  more  reflned 
times,  many  of  the  pointed  verses  of  Boileau  and  Pope 
have  become  proverbial.  Many  trivial  and  laconic  pr»- 
verbs  bear  the  jin^e  of  alliteration  or  rhyme,  which  a^ 
sisted  their  drculatioa,  and  were  probably  stniok  of  ea^ 
tempore ;  a  manner  which  Swift  practised,  who  wan  a 
ready  coiner  of  such  rbvming  and  ludicrous  proverbs ;  do- 
lightmgto  startle  a  couector  by  his  faeelioua  or  i  "" 

humour,  in  the  shape  of  an  *  okl  saying  and  true.' 
of  these  rhyming  proverbs  are,  however,  teno  and 
gant:  we  have 

*  Little  strokes 
Fell  great  oaks.' 

The  Italian— 

(^  dito  Upri  eaedOf 

Una  perdif  e  f  oifiro  /osdo. 

<  Who  hunts  two  harea,  kises  one  and  loavsa  lite 

The  haughty  Spaniard — 

El  dar  es  Aonor, 
Y  ei  pedir  dolor. 

<  To  give  is  honour,  to  ask  is  grief.' 

And  the  French— 

Awddt^bU 
Eoi 


*  The  friend  of  the  table 
Is  very  variable.' 

The  oompoaers  of  these  short  proverbs  were  a 
reus  race  ot  poeU,  who,  probably,  anoof  the 
their  immortaUty  never  suspected  that  Ibey  wete  to 
scend  to  posterity,  themselves  and  their  works 
while  their  extempore  thooghta  wookl  be  repeated  by  i 
own  nation. 

Proverbs  were  at  length  consigned  to  the  people, 
books  were  addressed  to  scholars ;  but  the  people  dad 
find  themselves  so  destitute  of  practica]  wisdon,  by  pro* 
serving  their  national  proverbs,  as  some  of  those 
students  who  had  ceased  to  repeat  them, 
humours  of  maidiind,  in  the  mutalwUty  of ' 
had  given  birth  to  every  species ;  and  snen 
merry,  <^  satirical,  and  mourned  or  rejoio 
Nations  heU  an  universal  intercourse  of 
the  eastern  to  the  western  world ;  for  we 
those  which  appear  strictly  national  many  which  are  < 
mon  to  them  all.  Of  our  own  famUiar  ones  several  muy 
be  tradted  among  the  snows  of  the  Latins  and  tb» 
Greeks,  snd  have  sometimes  been  drawn  from  *  Tbo 
M'wes  of  the  East  :*  like  decayed  fanubcs  which  reasaiu 
in  ubseuri^r,  they  may  boast  of  a  hif^  baeal  deoecut 
whenever  they  recover  their  lost  title^ieeds.  The  ▼idM' 
proverb,  *  To  carry  coals  to  Newcastle,'  fecal  and  ino- 
matic  as  it  appears,  however,  has  been  borrowed  and  m^ 


plied  by  ourselves ;  it  may  be  found  among  tbe  P 
m  the  *  Bustan*  of  Sadfi  we  have  Ji^tnpiper  m 


among  the  Bi^ 


fan;  *To  carry  pepper  toHindostan 

brews,  *  To  carry  od  to  a  city  of  Olivea  ;*  a  i 

.verb  occurs  in  (Sreek ;   and  in  GhHand's  'Manam  of  Ibo 

East'  we  may  discover  how  many  of  the 

proverbs  among  us,  as  well  as  some  of  Joe 

are  of  oriental  origin. 

Tbe  resemhianoe  of  cvtain  proverbs  in  diflercot  i 
most,  however,  he  often  ascrttied  to  the  identity  of 
nature ;  similar  situations  and  simtl^  objects ' 

think  andact and 
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afike.  AD  nadons  mre  paralleli  of  each  other !  Hence 
^  panemiograpbere,  or  collectora  of  prorerba,  complain 
of  toe  difficiui^  of  separating  their  own  national  proverha 
from  thoae  which  had  crept  into  the  language  from  others, 
fiarticolarly  when  nations  have  held  much  intercourse  to* 
father.  We  hare  a  copious  collection  of  Scottish  pro- 
veriw  by  Kelly,  but  this  learned  man  was  mortified  at  dis* 
covering  that  man^  which  he  had  long  believed  to  have 
been  genuine  Scottish  were  not  only  English,  but  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  Latin,  and  Greek  ones;  many  of  his 
Scoltirii  proverbs  are  almost  literally  expressed  among 
the  fragments  of  remote  antiquity.  It  woujd  have  sur- 
prised him  further  had  he  been  aware  that  his  Greek  ori- 
1  finals  were  themselves  but  copies,  and  might  have  been 
ound  in  IVHerbelot,  Erpenius,  and  Golius,  and  in  many 
Asiatic  works,  which  have  been  more  recently  introduced 
to  the  enlarged  knowledge  of  the  European  student,  who 
formerly  found  his  most  extended  researches  limited  by 
Hellenistic  tore. 

Perhaps  it  was  owing  to  an  accklenlal  circumstance  that 
the  proverbs  of  the  European  nations  have  been  preserved 
in  the  permanent  form  of  volumes.  Erasmus  is  usually 
considered  as  the  first  modern  collector,  but  he  appears  to 
have  beenpreceded  by  Polydore  Vergit,  who  bitterly  re- 
proaches Erasmus  with  envy  and  plagiarism,  for  passbg 
by  his  collection  without  even  a  poor  compliment  for  the 
inventor!  Polydore  was  a  vain,  superficial  writer,  who 
prided  himself  m  leadins  the  way  on  more  topics  than  the 
present.  Erasmus,  with  his  usual  pleasantry,  provoking- 
hr  excuses  himself,  by  acknowledsing  that  he  had  forgotten 
bis  fiiend's  book !  Few  sympathize  with  the  quarrels  of 
authors ;  and  since  Erasmus  nas  written  a  fiir  better  book 
than  Polydore  VergiPs,  the  original  *  Adagia^  is  left  only 
to  be  cttmmemorated  in  literary  history  as  one  of  its  curi- 
osities.* 

The '  Adagia'  of  Erasmus  contains  a  collection  of  about 
five  thousand  proverbs,  gradually  gathered  fi-om  a  constant 
Bindy  of  the  ancients.  Erasmus,  blest  with  the  senius 
whidi  could  enliven  a  folio,  delighted  himself  and  all  Eu. 
rope  by  the  continued  accessions  he  made  to  a  volume 
which  even  now  may  be  the  companion  of  literary  men  for 
a  winter  day's  fire-side.  The  successful  example  of  Eras- 
mus commanded  the  imitation  of  the  learned  in  Europe, 
and  drew  their  attention  to  their  own  national  proverbs. 
Some  erf*  the  most  learned  men,  and  some  not  sufficiently 
•o,  were  now  occupied  in  this  new  study .f 

«  Ac  the  Royal  Institution  there  Is  a  fine  copy  of  Polydore 
Yergirs  '  Adsffia,*  with  his  other  work,  curious  In  its  day,  De 
Invencoribus  Reruro,  printed  by  Frobenius,  in  1521.  The 
WDod-coU  of  this  edition  seem  to  be  executed  with  inhnltable 
delkracy,  resembling  a  penciling  which  Raphsel  might  have 
envied. 

f  In  Spain.  Fernandez  Nones,  a  Greek  professor,  and  the 
Marriois  of  Ssniellana.  a  grardee,  published  collecikins  of 
their  Refrans,  or  Proverbs,  a  term  derived  a  referendo.  because 
k  Is  ofleo  repested.  The  *  Refranes  o  Proverbios  Casiellanos,* 
par  Cassar  Oudin.  1624.  translated  into  French,  is  a  valuable  . 
enmpilaiion.  In  Cervsntes  and  Quevedo,  the  best  practical 
Illustrators,  they  are  sown  with  no  sparine  hand.  There  is  an 
ample  collealon  of  Julian  proverbs,  by  Florio,  who  was  an 
Entlishman,  of  Itslian  origin,  and  who  published  *  II  Oiardino 
di  Ricreatwne'  st  London,  so  early  as  In  1591,  exceeding  six 
thousand  proverbs ;  but  they  are  unexplained,  and  are  oflen 
obaeure.  Another  Italian  in  England,  Torriano,  In  1C49,  pub- 
lished  an  interesting  collection  in  the  dtmlnuilve  form  of  a 
twenty-fours.  It  was  subsequent  lo  these  publicatfons  in  En- 
gland,  that  in  Italy  An^elus  Monosini,  in  1604,  published  his 
collectkm ;  and  Julius  VarinI,  In  1642,  produced  his  Scuoladel 
Vulco.  In  France,  Oudin,  after  others  had  preceded  him, 
published  a  collection  of  French  proverbs,  under  the  title  of 
Corioekte Francoises.  Fleury  de  BeUingen's  Explication  de 
Proverbes  Francois,  on  comparing  It  with  Les  Hlustres  Pro- 
vertm  Hlsioriques,  a  subsequent  publicauon,  I  discovered  to  be 
the  same  work.  It  is  the  first  attempt  to  render  the  study  of 
proverbs  somewhat  amusing.  The  plan  consists  of  a  dislogue 
between  a  philoeopher  ana  a  Sancno  Panza,  who  blurts  out 
hte  proverbs  with  more  delight  than  understanding.  The 
phlMMKipher  takes  thst  opportunity  of  explahnhig  them  by  the 
•vents  In  whteh  they  originated,  whfch,  however,  are  not  al- 
ways u>  be  depended  on.  A  work  of  hiah  merit  on  French 
proverbs  is  the  unfinished  one  of  the  Abbe  Tuet,  sensible  and 
leanied.  A  roUection  of  Danish  proverbs,  accompanied  by  a 
French  translation,  was  printed  at  Copenhagen,  in  a  quarto 
volume,  1761.  England  may  boast  of  no  Inferior  panemlo^rra- 
phers.  The  grsve  and  judicious  Csmden,  the  religious  Her- 
beii,  the  enteruhiinff  Howel,  the  facetious  Fuller,  and  the  la* 
bnrlons  Ray,  with  others,  have  preserved  our  nstional  saybigs. 
The  Sronish  ha  'e  been  largely  collected  and  explained  by 
rtie  learned  Kelly.  An  excellent  anonymous  collection,  nct-un- 


The  interest  we  may  derive  from  the  study  of  proveiba 
is  not  confined  to  their  universal  truths,  ix»r  lo  then*  poign- 
ant pleasantry ;  a  philosophical  mind  will  discover  in  pro*) 
verbs  a  great  variety  of  the  roost  curious  knowledge.  The 
manners  of  a  people  are  painted  ader  life  in  their  domestic 
proverbs ;  ana  it  would  not  be  advancing  too  much  to  aa« 
sert,  that  the  genius  of  the  age  might  be  oflen  detected  in 
its  prevalent  ones.  The  learned  Selden  tells  us,  that  the 
proverbs  of  seveial  nations  were  much  studied  by  Bishc^ 
Andrews;  the  reason  assi^ed  was,  because  '  by  them  he 
knew  the  minds  of  several  nations,  which,'  said  he,  *  is  a 
brave  thing,  as  we  count  him  wise  who  knows  the  minds 
and  the  insides  of  men,  which  is  done  by  knowing  what  it 
habitual  to  them.'  Lord  Bacon  condensed  a  wide  circuit 
of  philosophical  thought,  when  he  observed  that  *  the  ge- 
nius, wit,  and  spirit  of  a  nation  are  discovered  by  their 
proverbs.* 

Proverbs  peculiarly  national,  while  they  convey  to  vm 
the  modes  of  thinking,  will  conseooently  indicate  the  modet 
of  acting  among  a  people.  The  Romans  bad  a  proverbial 
expression  for  their  last  stake  in  play.  Rem  ad  trktriot  ve- 
nisss,  *  the  reserve  are  engaged !'  a  proverbial  expressiMi, 
from  which  the  military  habits  of  the  people  might  be  infer- 
red ;  the  triani  being  their  reserve.  A  proverb  has  pre- 
served a  curious  custom  of  ancient  coxcombry  which  ori- 
ginally came  from  the  Greeks.  To  men  of  effeminate 
manners  in  their  dress,  they  applied  the  proverb  of  Unieo 
£gitido  9eaipU  caput.  Scratching  the  head  with  a  single 
finger  was,  it  seems,  done  by  the  critically  nice  youths  in 
Rome,  that  they  might  not  discompose  the  economy  of 
their  hair.  The  Arab,  whose  unsettled  existence  makes 
him  miserable  and  interested,  says,  <  Vinegar  given  is  bet- 
ter than  honey  bought.'  Every  thing  of  hi^h  esteem  with 
him  who  is  so  of^en  parched  in  the  desert  is  described  aa 
mWe — *  How  large  his  flow  of  milk !'  is  a  proverbial  exprea- 

oo  with  the  Arab,  to  distinguish  the  most  copious  elo> 


sioo 


quence.  To  express  a  state  of  perfect  repose,  the  Ara- 
bian proverb  is,  *  I  throw  the  rein  over  my  oack :'  an  allu- 
sion to  the  loosenuiff  of  the  cords  of  the  camels  which  are 
thrown  over  their  backs  when  they  are  sent  to  pasture. 
We  discover  the  rustic  manners  of  our  ancient  Britons  io 
the  Cambrian  proverbs ;  many  relate  to  0u  hedge.  *  The 
cleanly  Briton  is  seen  in  the  hedge :  the  horse  ImAs  not  on 
the  hedge  but  the  corn :  the  bad  husband's  hedge  is  full  of 
gaps.'  The  state  of  an  agricultural  people  appears  in  such 
proverbs  as,  *  Tou  must  not  count  your  yearlings  till  May- 
day :'  and  their  proverbial  sentence  for  old  age  is,  *  An  old 
man's  end  is  to  keep  sheep !'  Turn  from  the  vagrant  Arab 
and  the  agricultural  Briton  to  a  nation  existmg  in  a  high 
state  of  artificial  civilization ;  the  Chinese  proverbs  fre- 
quently allude  to  magnificent  buildings.  Aflfecting  a  mora 
scdcmn  exterior  than  all  other  nations,  a  favourite  proverb 
with  them  is,  *  A  grave  and  majestic  outside  is,  as  it  were, 
the  jKdaee  of  the  soul.'  Their  notion  of  government  is  quite 
architectural.  They  say,  *  A  sovereign  may  be  compared 
to  a  hall;  his  officers  to  the  steps  that  lead  to  it ;  the  peo. 
pie  to  the  ground  op  which  they  stand.'  Whst  shoiila  we 
think  of  a  people  who  had  a  proverb,  that  *  He  who  gives 
blows  is  a  master,  he  who  gives  none  is  a  dog  T  We 
should  instantly  decide  on  the  mean  and  servile  spirit  of 
those  who  could  repeat  it ;  and  such  we  find  to  have  beea 
that  of  the  Bengalese,  to  whoin  the  degrading  proverb  be- 
longs, derived  from  the  treatment  they  were  used  to  receive 
from  their  Mogul  rulers,  who  answered  the  claims  of  their 
creditors  by  a  vigorous  application  of  the  whip !  In  some 
of  the  Hebrew  proverbs  we  are  struck  by  the  frequent  allu- 
sions of  that  fugitive  people  to  their  own  history.  The 
cruel  oppression  exeroeeo  by  the  niKng  power,  and  the 
confidence  in  their  hope  of  change  in  the  dav  of  retribution, 
was  delivered  in  this  Hebrew  proverb—*  When  the  tale  of 
bricks  is  doubled,  Moses  comes  .**  The  fond  idolatry  of 
their  devotion  to  their  ceremonial  law,  and  to  every  tninr 
connected  with  their  sublime  Theocracy,  in  their  macnifi 
cent  Temple,  is  finely  expressed  by  this  provorl^— '  If  one 
ever  took  a  stone  out  of  the  Temple,  but  the  dust  did  fly 
into  his  eyes.'  The  Hebrew  proverb  that  *  A  fast  for  a 
dream,  is  as  fire  for  stubble,'  which  it  kindles,  coukl  only 
have  been  invented  by  a  people  whose  superstitions  at- 

common,  in  vsrioos  Isngusffes,  1707 ;  the  collector  sad  tzana* 
lator  was  Dr  J.  Mspletoift.  It  must  be  scknowledged  thst  al- 
though no  nstlon  exceeds  our  own  In  sterling  sense,  we  rarely 
rivsl  the  fleliracv,  the  wit.  and  the  felicity  of  expression  of  tha 
Spanish  snd  Italian,  and  the  poignancy  of  some  of  the  French 
proverbs. 
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tsched  a  holy  mystery  to  fasts  and  dreams.    They  iaa- 

£'  aed  ihal  a  reDgioua  fast  was  propitious  to  a  reti^ious 
earn ;  or  to  obtain  the  interpretation  of  one  which  had 
troubled  their  imagination.  Peyssonel,  who  long  j-esided 
among  the  Turks,  observes,  that  their  proverbs  are  full  of 
sense,  ingenuity,  and  elegance,  the  surest  test  of  the  intel- 
lectuid  abilitias  of  any  nation.  He  said  this  to  correct  the 
volatile  opinion  of  De  Tott,  who,  to  convey  an  idea  of  their 
stupid  pride,  quotes  one  of  their  favourite  adages^  of  which 
the  truth  aiM  candour  are  admirable ;  *  Riches  m  the  Ii»» 
dies,  wit  in  Europe,  and  pomp  among  the  Ottomans.* 

The  Spaniards  may  appeal  to  their  proverbs  to  show 
thai  they  were  a  higlwminaed  and  independent  race.  A 
Whiggish  jealousy  of  the  monarchical  power  stamped  it* 
self  on  this  ancient  one,  Vadrey  haata  do  mude,y  no  haala 
do  ovierff.*  *  The  king  goes  as  far  as  he  is  aole,  not  as  far  as 
bedeyires.'  It  roust  have  been  at  a  later  period,  when 
the  national  genius  became  more  subdued,  and  every  Spa- 
niard dreaded  to  6nd  under  his  own  roof  a  spy  or  an  in- 
former, that  another  proverb  arose.  Con  d  rey  y  la  mma^ 
naonf  chiton !  *  Wiin  the  king  and  the  inquisition,  hush !' 
The  gravity  and  taciturnity  of  the  nation  have  been  ascribed 
to  the  effects  of  this  proverb.  Their  popular  but  sup- 
pressed feeling  on  taxation,  and  on  a  variety  o(  dues  ex- 
acted by  their  clergy,  were  murmured  in  proverbs— >XiO 
que  no  lUva  CkriatoOeva  el  Jboo  !  *  What  Christ  takes 
not,  the  exchequer  carries  away  !'  They  have  a  number 
of  sarcastic  proverbs  oo  the  tenacious  gripe  (^  the  *  abad 
avariento,'  the  avaricious  priest,  who,  *  having  eaten  the 
olio  dfered,  claims  the  dish  !*  A  striking  mixture  of  chi- 
valric  habits,  domestic  decencv,  and  epicurean  comfort,  a^ 
pears  in  the  Spanish  provero,  Xa  sniper  y  la  taUa  a  la 
mono  die  la  lanea :  *  The  wife  and  the  sauce  by  the  hand 
of  the  lance ;'  to  honour  the  dame,  and  to  have  the  sauce 
near. 

The  Italian  proverbs  have  taken  a  tinge  from  their  deep 
and  politic  genius,  and  their  wisdom  seems  wholly  concen- 
trated in  their  personal  interests.  I  think  every  tenth  prt^ 
verb,  in  an  Italian  c<rilection,  is  some  cynical  or  some  self- 
ish maxim :  a  *book  of  the  world  for  worldlings  •'  The 
Venetian  proverb  Pria  Venexianit  poi  Chrittiane  :  *  First 
Venetian,  and  then  Christian  V  coiidensea  the  whole  spirit 
of  their  ancient  Republic  into  the  smallest  space  possible. 
Their  political  proverbs,  no  doubt,  arose  from  the  extras 
ordinaiy  state  of  a  people,  sometimes  distracted  among 
republics,  and  sometimes  servile  in  petty  courts.  The 
Italian  says,  /  popoU  t^ammazzanot  od  i  prendpi  t^abbra^ 
aano :  <  The  people  murder  one  another,  and  princes  em- 
brace one  another.*  Chi  prattioa  co*  grandi,  PuUimo  A  tOf 
vcioj  ^l  printo  a*  $trapp<uzi :  *  Who  dangles  after  the 
great  is  the  last  at  table,  and  the  first  at  blows.'  Chi  nan 
M  adidaret  non  aa  regnare  :  *  Who  knows  not  to  flatter, 
knows  not  to  reign.'    Chi  aerve  in  corte  muare  tuT  pagliato  : 

*  Who  serves  at  court  dies  on  straw.'  Wary  cunning  in 
domestic  life  is  perpetually  impressed.  An  Italian  proverb, 
which  iff  immortalized  in  our  language,  for  it  enters  into  the 
history  of  Milton,  was  that  by  which  the  elegant  Wotton 
counselled  the  young  poetic  traveller  to  have — II  tnao  sc>- 
otto,  ed  t  wnmtari  sfrefA,  <  An  open  countenance,  but  close 
thoughts.'  In  the  same  spirit,  Chi  porta  oemina^  ehi  tact 
raccogUe :  '  The  talker  sows,  the  silent  reaps ;'  as  well  as, 
Patti  di  mw£e,  e  ft*  mangieran  U  motche  ;  *  Make  yourseU* 
all  honey,  and  the  flies  will  devour  you.'  There  are  some 
which  aisplay  a  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature:  A 
Zmcco  ft*  vtdi,  A  Pirn  H  eonnobbi!  *  I  saw  you  at  Lucca,  1 
knew  you  at  Pisa !'  Guardati  dPaeetOf  di  vin  dolee :  *  Be- 
ware of  vinegar  made  of  sweet  wine,'  provoke  not  the  rage 
of  a  patient  roan ! 

Among  a  people  who  had  oflen  witnessed  their  fine 
country  devastated  by  petty  warfare,  their  notion  of  the 
military  character  was  not  usually  heroic.  R  mddalo  pat 
far  male  i  ben  pagaU> :  *  The  soldier  is  well  paid  for  d»- 
ing  mischief.'    Soldato,  aequa,  e/uocOf  preMo  nfan  Inoeo  : 

*  A  soldier,  fire,  and  water,  soon  make  room  for  them- 
selves.' But  in  a  poetical  people,  endowed  with  great 
sensibility,  their  proverbs  would  sometimes  be  tender  and 
fanciful.  They  paint  the  activity  of  friendshipj  ClUJWi 
Vamar  ndpettOf  haloaproneai  /lanchi  :    '  Who  feels  love 

*  in  the  breast,  feels  a  spur  in  his  limbs  ;*  or  its  generous 
,  passion,  Gli  amiei  legona  la  boroa  eon  an  Jtlo  di  raguaUlo  ! 
.'Friends  tie  their  purse  with  a  cobweb's  thread.*  They 
characterized  the  universal  lover  bv  an  elegant  proverb— 
Amneare  il  Maio  ad  ogiCuado  :  *■  To  hang  every  door  wiih 
May ;'  alluding  to  the  bough  which  in  the  nights  of  May 
*he  cotmtry'^eople  are  accustomed  to  plant  before  the 


door  of  ihdr  mistress.  If  we  tnm  to  the  Frendi,  we  dto- 
cover  that  the  mihtaiy  genius  of  France  dictated  ih«  ntiN 
verb,  MmXU  a  maUle  m  fail  U  hatbergtan :  *  Liak  by  isk 


is  made  the  coat  of  mail^  and  Td  eamp  de  langwoeeipm 

aim 

wiin  tne  pips.* 

Point  cPargent  point  de  Swine  has  beoooM  proverhiai,  ob 


ou'tm  eoap  de  lanee  :    *  The  tongue  sinkes  deeper 
the  lance  ;*  and  Ce  md  vient  da  teat&our  s'm 


,0ate  :  What  comes  oy  the  tabor  goes  back  with  the 


serves  an  £dinburgh  Reviewer; 
whieh,  while  French  or  Austrian  gold  predomiaaled, 
was  justly  ussd  to  characterise  the  illiberal  and  sctfsb 
policy  of  tne  rantnosl  and  federal  govemmrnts  of  Swimr- 
land,  when  it  began  to  degenerate  from  its  BMwaljMtriGU 
ism.  The  ancient,  perhaps  the  extinct,  spiiit  of  EngUab- 
men,  was  once  expressed  by  our  proverb,  *  Better  be  ths 
head  of  a  doc  tlian  the  tail  of  a  lion  ;*  i.  s.  the  first  of  tbs 
yeomanrv  raUier  than  the  last  of  the  geotrr.  A 
philosopner  might  have  discovered  our  own  aaoe 
in  archery  among  our  proverbs ;  for  none  but  tms  t< 
lites  could  have  such  a  proverb  as,  *  I  will  either  osake 
shall  or  a  bolt  of  it!'  signifying,  says  tbeautborof  Ivaaboe^ 
a  determination  to  make  one  use  or  other  of  the  thiag  api>> 
ken  of:  the  bolt  was  the  arrow  peculiarly  fitted  to  ihta 
cross-bow,  as  that  of  the  loog-bow  was  called  a  shaft. 
Those  instances  sufficiently  demonstrate  that  the  chsra<^ 
teristic  circumstances  and  feelings  of  a  people  are  disoowr- 
ed  in  their  popular  notions,  aDd  stamped  on  thstr  fawBiar 
proverbs. 

It  is  also  evident  that  the  peculiar,  and  oftca  idwwaatir, 
humour  of  a  people  b  best  preserved  'm  their  proverbs. 
There  is  a  shrewdness,  although  deficient  in  dehca^,  m 
the  Scottish  proverbs;  they  are  idiomatic,  facetioas, sad 
strike  home.  Keliv,  who  has  colle^ed  three  thoosaad, 
informs  us,  that,  in  1725,  the  Scotch  were  a  great  pcovei^ 
bial  nation ;  fcM-  that  few  among  the  better  sort  sriD  < 
verse  any  considerable  time,  but  will  confirm  every 
tion  and  observation  with  a  Scottish  proverb.  The 
lative  Scotch  of  our  own  times  have  probably  degenerated 
in  prudential  lore,  and  deem  themselves  much  wiser  thaa 
their  proverbs.  They  may  reply  by  a  Scotch  nrovetb  on 
proverbs,  made  by  a  great  man  in  Scothuid,wbo.  baviim 
given  a  splendid  entertainment,  was  harshly  t<Md,  thai 
*  Fools  make  feasts,  and  wise  men  eat  than  f  bat  ho 
readily  answered,  *  Wise  men  make  proverbs,  sad  fboli 
repeat  them !' 

National  humour,  frequently  local  and  iHitwaatinl^Hrpimk 
on  the  artificial  habits  of  mankind,  so  opposke  to  eack 
other ;  but  there  is  a  natural  vein,  which  the  pofwlacn,  al- 
ways true  to  nature,  preserve  even  among  the  giaiest  pei>* 
pie.  The  Arabian  proverb,  *  The  barber  learns  his  art  oa 
the  orplian's  face ;'  the  Chmese,  *  In  a  field  of  mdaaa  do 
not  pull  up  your  shoe ;  under  a  plum-tree  do  not  adjost  yoar 
cap ;' — to  impress  caution  in  oor  conduct  under  rimnn- 
Btances  of  suspicion ; — and  the  Hebrow  one,  *He  tbat  hatk 
had  one  of  his  family  hanged  may  iM>t  say  to  his  neigMMr, 
hang  up  tliis  fish !'  are  all  instances  of  this  sort  of  hanoor. 
The  Spaniards  are  a  grave  people,  but  no  nation 
equalled  them  in  their  peculiar  humour.    The 

Cervantes  partook  largriy  of  that  of  his  country ; 

tie  of  gratity,  which  airoost  conceals  under  it  a  latent 
tiousness,  snd  with  which  he  has  imbued  his  style  wad 
ner  with  such  untranslateable  iifiomatic  radacas, 
traced  to  the  proverbial  eruditioo  of  his  nation.  *  To 
a  sheep,  and  give  away  the  trottera  for  God's  sake  ?  is  Ccr» 
vantic  nature !  To  one  who  is  seeing  aa  opportnaity  to 
quarrel  with  another,  their  proverb  runs,  Sn  qmtree  dm 
paloa  a  eu  mager  piddo  tU  eel  a  bevor,  'Hast  thoa  a  miad 
to  quarrel  with  thy  wife,  bid  her  bnag  water  to  ikoe  in  tks 
sun-shine !'— «  very  fair  quarrel  mav  be  nidied  op  abont 
the  motes  in  the  clearest  water !  On  the  juoges  in  Gal&aa, 
who,  like  our  former  justices  of  peace,  <  ftr  half  a  docen 
chickens  wouki  dispense  with  a  doaen  of  penal  statutes,* 
*  A  juexes  Gallicianos,  con  los  pies  en  los  raanos ;  *  To 
the  judges  of  (Hllicia  go  with  feet  in  hand  ;*  a  droU  alloaian 
to  a  present  of  poultry,  usaally  held  by  the  legs.  To  do- 
scribe  pof*o<w  ^'ho  hve  hich  wiikoot  visible  bm 
que  cabcitos  vendea,  y  cabras  no  tieaen,  dedondo 
vienen?  *  They  that  sell  bids  and  have  no  goais^^ 
came  they  by  them  V  El  viao  no  trae  bragas, 
wean  no  breeches;'  for  men  in  wine  expose  iheir 
cret  thoughts.  Vino  di  on  orejo,  *  Wme  of  one 
good  wine ;  for  at  bad,  *'**^"*g  our  heads,  both 
are  visible ;  but  at  good,  tke  Spaalard,  by  a  naloral 
culaiion "  " 
Proverbs 


lowering  one  side,  shows  a  siagle  ear. 
rfas  abounding  in  sarcastic  bioaoDr,  and 
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among  vTenr  people,  are  those  which  are  poicted  at  rhral 
OQuatriee.  Tnev  expose  some  prevalent  tbily,  or  allude  to 
•ome  disgrace  irbich  the  nativea  have  incurred.  In  France, 
the  Burgundians  have  a  proverb  JIftetur  vend  6on  rtpoM  que 
bei  habit ;  *  Better  a  good  dinner  than  a  fine  coat.'  These 
ffood  people  are  great  gormandizers,  but  shabby  dressers : 
thej  are  comnionJy  said  to  have  *  bowels  of  silk  and  velvet ;' 
that  is.  all  their  suk  and  velvet  goes  for  their  bowels!  Thus 
Picardy  is  fanaous  for  *  hot  heads  ,*  and  the  Norman  for 
mm  dU  ttmn  detStf '  his  saying  and  his  unsaying !'  In  Italy 
the  numerous  rival  cities  pelt  one  another  with  proverbs : 
€M  ha  a  fan  eon  Tbseo  nan  convUn  euer  Imoo,  *  He  who 
deals  with  a  Tuscan  must  not  have  his  eyes  shut.*  A 
Vtndia  cM  vi  nasee,  mat  w  n  poses,  *  Whom  V  enice  breeds, 
she  poorly  feeds.'— Among  ourselves,  hardly  has  a  county 
escaped  from  tome  popular  Quip;  even  neighbouring 
towns  have  their  sarcasms,  usually  pickled  in  some  unlucky 
rhyme.  The  egotism  of  roan  eagerly  seizes  on  whatever 
nerves  to  depreciate  or  to  ridicule  his  neighbour :  nations 
proverb  each  other;  counties  fl^out  counties;  obscure 
towns  sharpen  their  wits  on  towns  as  obscure  as  them- 
■elvea  the  same  evil  principle  lurking  in  poor  human  na^ 
ture,  if  it  cannot  always  assume  predominance,  will  mean- 
ly gratify  itself  by  insult  or  contempt. 

There  is  another  source  of  national  characteristics,  fre- 
<Iiiently  producing  strange  or  whimsical  combinations ;  a 
peofde,  from  a  very  natural  circumstance,  have  drawn 
their  proverbs  from  local  objects,  or  from  allusions  to  pe- 
culiar customs.  The  influence  of  manners  and  customs 
over  the  ideas  and  language  of  a  people  would  form  a  sub- 
ject of  extensive  and  curious  research.  There  is  a  Japa- 
nese proverb,  that '  A  fog  cannot  be  dispelled  with  a  fan !' 
Had  we  not  known  the  origin  of  this  proverb,  it  would  be 
evident  that  it  could  only  have  occurred  to  a  people  who 
had  constantly  before  them  fogs  and  fan! ;  and  the  fact 
appears  that  fogs  are  frequent  on  the  coast  of  Japan ;  and 
that  from  the  age  of  five  years  both  sexes  of  the  Japanese 
carry  fans.  The  Spaniards  have  an  odd  proverb  to  de- 
scribe those  who  teaze  and  vex  a  person  before  they  do 
him  the  verv  benefit  which  thev  are  about  to  confer — act- 
ing kindly,  but  speakine  roughly ;  Motirar  vrimero  la  hor- 
ca  que  Hkugatf  *  To  show  Uie  <rallows  before  they  show 
the  town  f  a  circumstance  alluJin^  to  their  small  towns, 
which  have  a  gallows  placed  on  an  eminence  so  that  the 
gallows  breaks  on  the  eye  of  the  traveller  before  he  gets  a 
view  of  the  town  itself. 

The  Cheshire  proverb  on  marriage,  *  Better  wed  over 
the  mix<»  than  over  the  moor,'  that  is,  at  home  or  in  its 
vicinity ;  mixon  alludes  to  the  dung,  fltc,  in  the  farm-yard, 
while  the  road  from  Chester  to  London  is  over  the  moor- 
land in  Stafiordshire ;  this  local  proverb  is  a  curious  in- 
stance of  provincial  pride,  perhaps  of  wisdom,  to  induce 
the  gentry  of  that  county  to  form  intermarriages ;  to  pro- 
loog  their  own  ancient  families,  and  perpetuate  ancient 
friendships  between  them. 

In  the  Isle  of  Man  a  proverbial  expression  forciblv  in- 
dicates the  object  constantly  occupying  the  minds  or  the 
inhabitants.  The  two  Deemsters  or  judges,  when  ap- 
pointed to  the  chair  of  judgment,  declare  tney  will  render 
lustjce  between  man  and  man  *as  equally  as  the  herring 
bone  lies  between  the  two  sides :'  an  image  which  could 
n<rt  have  occurred  to  any  people  unaccustomed  to  herrings 
fishery.  There  is  a  Cornbn  proverb,  *  Those  who  will 
not  be  ruled  b^*  the  rudder  most  be  ruled  by  the  rock'^ 
ihe  strands  or  Cornwall,  so  often  covered  with  wrecks, 
cooid  not  fail  to  impress  on  the  imaginations  of  its  inhabi- 
tants the  two  objects  from  whence  they  drew  this  salutary 
proverb,  against  obstinate  wrong-heads. 

When  Scotland,  in  the  last  centunr,  felt  its  allegiance 
to  EngUod  doubtful,  and  when  the  French  sent  an  expe- 
dition to  the  land  of  cakes,  a  local  proverb  was  revived, 
to  show  the  identity  of  interests  which  affected  both  na- 


*  If  Sklddaw  hath  a  cap 
Scmfiel  woes  fall  well  of  that* 

These  are  two  hifh  hills,  one  in  Scotland  and  one  in 
Encland ;  so  near,  that  what  happens  to  the  one  will  not 
bo  wng  ere  it  reach  the  other.  If  a  fog  lodges  on  the  one, 
It  is  sore  to  rain  on  the  other ;  the  mutual  sympathies  of 
ths  two  countries  were  hence  deduced  in  a  copious  disser- 
Utioo,  bv  Oswald  Dyke,  on  what  was  called  *  The  Union- 
prorerb,'  which  Icoal  preverht  of  our  country,  Fuller  has 
mterspersed  in  his  *  Worthies,'  and  Ray  and  Grose  have 
collected  separately. 


I  was  amused  lately  by  a  curious  financial  revelation 
which  I  found  in  an  opposition  paper,  where  it  appears  that 
*  Ministers  pretend  to  make  their  load  of  taxes  more  por- 
uble,  by  shifting  the  burden,  or  altering  the  pressure,  with- 
out however,  duminishing  the  weight;  according  to  the 
Italian  proverb,  ^ocominedare  le  insaedendlaUradaf  *  To 
fit  the  load  on  the  journey ; — it  is  taken  from  a  custom  of 
the  mule-drivers,  who  placing  their  packages  at  first  but 


awkwardljl'  on  the  backs  of  tneir  poor  beasts,  and  seeinj 

crv  i 
them  better  on  the  road !'    I  was  gratified  to  discover,  by  * 


them  ready  to  sink,  cry  out,  *  Never  mind !  we  must 


"ill 


the  present  and  some  other  modem  instances,  that  ths 
taste  for  proverbs  was  reviving,  and  that  we  were  return- 
ing to  those  sober  times,  when  the  aptitude  of  a  simple 
proverb  would  be  preferred  to  the  verbosity  of  pobticiansy 
Tories,  Whigs,  or  Radicab ! 

There  are  domestic  proverbs  which  originate  in  inci> 
dents  known  only  to  the  natives  of  their  province.  Italian 
literature  is  particularly  rich  in  these  stores.  The  lively 
proverbial  taste  of  that  vivacious  people  vras  transferred 
to  their  own  authors ;  and  when  toese  allusions  were  ob- 
scured by  time,  learned  Italians,  in  their  zeal  for  their  na« 
tional  literature,  and  in  their  national  k>ve  of  story-telUng, 
have  written  grave  commentaries  even  on  ludicrous,  but 
popular  tales,  m  which  the  proverbs  are  said  to  have  ori- 
ginated. They  resemble  the  old  facetious  conlss,  whoss 
simplicity  and  humour  still  live  in  the  pages  of  Boo* 
caccio,  and  are  not  forgotten  in  those  of^the  Queen  of 
Navarre. 

The  Italians  apply  a  proverb  to  a  person  who  whilo  hs 
is  beaten,  takes  the  blows  quietly  :^ 

Per  beato  ch>  elle  non  (bron  peschs ! 
*  Luckily  they  were  not  peaches  !* 
And  to  threaten  to  give  a  man— 

Una  pesca  in  un  occhio, 

*  A  peach  in  the  eye,* 

means  to  give  him  a  thrashing.  This  proverb,  it  it  saidi 
OTiginated  in  the  ck>se  of  a  certun  droU  adventure.  The 
community  of  the  Castle  Poggibonsi,  probably  from  some 
iocular  tenure  (Served  on  St  Bernard's  day,  pay  a  tri> 
Dute  of  peaches  to  the  court  of  Tuscany,  which  are  usn* 
ally  shared  among  the  ladies  in  waiting,  and  the  pages  of 
the  court.  It  happened  one  season,  in  a  great  scarcity  of 
peaches,  that  the  good  people  at  Poggibonsi,  finding  tnem 
rather  dear,  sent,  instead  oif  the  customary  tribute,  a  quan- 
tity of  fine  juicy  figs,  which  was  so  much  disapproved  of 
by  the  pages,  that  as  soon  as  they  got  hold  of  tnem,  they 
began  in  rage  to  empty  the  baskets  on  the  heads  of  the 
ambassadors  of  the  Poggibonsi,  who,  in  attempting  to  fly 
as  well  as  thej  could  from  the  pulpv  shower,  half^ioded, 
and  recollecting  that  peaches  would  have  bad  stones  in 
them,  cried  out — 

Per  beato  cb*  elle  non  furon  peschs ! 
Luckily  they  were  not  peaches ! 

Fare  le  ecaUe  di  Sani^  Ambrogio ;  *  To  mount  the  stabs 
of  Saint  Ambrose,'  a  proverb  allusive  to  the  business  of 
the  school  of  scandal.  Varchi  explains  it  by  a  circuni> 
stance  so  common  in  provincial  cities.  On  summer  eve- 
nings, for  fresh  air  and  gossip,  the  loungers  met  on  tlw 
steps  and  landing  places  of  the  church  m  St  Ambross ; 
whoever  lefl  the  party ^  *  they  read  in  his  book,'  as  oor 
commentator  expresses  it ;  and  not  a  leaf  was  passed  over ! 
All  liked  to  join  a  party  so  well  informed  of  one  another's 
concerns,  and  every  one  tried  to  be  the  very  last  to  quit  it, 
—not  to  leave  his  character  behind !'  It  hecame  a  pn>> 
verbial  phrase  with  those  who  lefl  a  company,  and  were 
too  tender  of  their  backs,  to  request  thev  would  not  *  mount 
the  stairs  of  St  Ambrose.'  Jonson  nas  well  described 
such  a  company : 

*  Ton  are  so  truly  fear*d,  but  not  beloved 
One  of  another,  as  no  one  dares  break 
Company  from  the  rest,  lest  they  should  IkU 
Upon  him  abseoL' 

There  are  legends  and  histories  which  bekmg  to  pro- 
verbs ;  and  some  of  the  most  ancient  refer  to  incidents 
which  have  not  always  been  commesKirated.  Two 
Ghreek  proverbs  have  accidentally  been  explained  by  Pau- 
sanias :  *  He  is  a  man  of  Tenedos !'  to  describe  a  person 
of  unquestionable  veracity ;  and  *  To  cut  with  the  Tene- 
dian  axe ;'  to  express  an  absolute  and  irrevocable  refusal. 
The  first  originated  in  a  king  of  Tenedos,  who  decreed 
that  there  sh^ild  always  stand  behind  the  judge  a  man 
holding  an  axe,  ready  to  execute  justice  on  any  one  con- 
victed of  falsehood.  The  other  arose  from  the  same  king, 
whose  father  having  reached  his  island,  to  supplicate  the 
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•oa*s  faigiTeawa  for  the  injarf  inflicted  oo  hin  by  die  arts 
of  a  stepHBodier,  was  prepana|r  to  land ;  already  the  riiip 
was  fastened  by  its  cable  to  a  rock ;  when  the  soo  came 
down  and  sternly  eaiting  the  cable  with  an  aie,  sent  the 
afain  adrift  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves  :  hence,  <  to  cut 
with  the  Tenediaa  axe,'  became  proveibial  to  express  an 
absolute  refosal.  *  Business  to-morrow  !*  is  another  Oreek 
proverb,  applied  to  a  person  ruined  by  his  own  neglect. 
The  fate  of  an  eminent  person  perpetuated  the  expression 
wli^  he  carnally  emplored  on  the  occasion.  One  of  the 
Thi^an  polemarchs,  m  the  midst  of  a  convivial  party,  re- 
ceived despatcbes  relatiac  a  conspiracy:   flmned  with 


although  pressed  by  me  courier  to  open  them  imm^ 
4liatelT»  he  smiled,  and  in  gaiety  laving  the  letter  under 
the  piUow  of  his  eoueh,  observed,  *  Business  to-<norrow !' 
Plutarch  records  that  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  twenty«fixir 
hours  be  bsd  lost,  and  became  the  author  of  a  proverb 
which  was  still  circulated  among  the  Greeks. 

Tbs  philosophical  antiquary  may  often  discover  bow 
ly  a  proverb  i 


an  event  which  has 
capeid  from  the  more  solemn  monmnents  of  history,  and 
is  often  the  Mbtarv  authority  of  its  existence.  A  national 
•vent  in  Spamn  history  is  preserved  by  a  proverb. 
Fwufur  fiminto  mdaoa;  *  And  revenge  five  Hundred 
pounds  P  An  odd  expressioa  to  denote  a  person  being  a 
gentleman!  But  the  proverb  is  historical.  The  Spa- 
niards of  Old  Casiale  were  compelled  to  pay  an  annual 
tribute  of  five  hundred  maidens  to  their  masters,  the 
Moon;  after  several  baides,  die  Spaniards  succeeded 
in  oomproonstttg  the  shameful  tribute,  by  as  many  pieces 
«f  coin ;  at  length  the  day  arrived  when  they  entirely 
emancipated  tbmnselves  from  this  odious  imposition.  The 
heroic  action  was  peribrmed  by  men  of  distinction,  and 
die  event  perpetuated  in  the  reooDecfions  of  the  Spa- 
niards, by  this  singular  expression,  wluch  alludes  to  the 
dishonourable  tribute,  was  applied  to  characterixe  all  men 
of  high  honour,  and  devoted  lovers  of  their  country. 

Pas(|uier,  in  hb  Reehax^  mtr  ia  Ptaiteey  reviewing  the 
periodical  changes  of  ancient  fanuGes  in  feudal  tunes, 
observes,  that  a  proverb  among  the  common  people  coo- 
vejrs  the  result  of  all  his  inquiries ;  for  those  noble  houses, 
which  in  a  single  age  declined  from  nobili^  and  wealth  to 

y  and  meanness,  gave  rise  to  the  proverb,  Cent  am 
ti  eemt  ons  ektuna !  *  One  nundred  years  a 
,  and  one  hundred  jreara  a  barrow !'  The  Italian 
proverb,  Com  P  EvamgiHo  d  divenia  hffttieo,  *  Witu  die 
gospel  we  become  heretics,' — reflects  the  policy  of  the 
court  of  Rome ;  and  must  be  dated  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  when  a  translaticNi  of  the  Scriptures  roto 
the  vulgar  tongue  encountered  such  an  invincible  oppo- 
siiion.  The  Scotch  proverb.  He  thai  invaUed  the  maiden 
/InthamaeBedii;  that  is,  got  the  first  of  it!  The  maiden 
is  that  well-known  beheading  engine,  rerived  hy  the 
French  surgeon  Guilkitine.  This  proverb  may  be  applied 
to  one  who  falls  a  victim  to  his  own  ingenuity ;  the  arti- 
ficer of  his  own  destruction !  The  inventor  was  James, 
Bari  of  Morton,  who  for  some  years  goveraed  Scotland, 
and  afterwards,  it  is  said,  very  unjustly  suffered  by  his 
own  invention.  It  is  a  striking  oofaicidence,  that  the  same 
frte  was  shared  by  the  French  reviver ;  both  alike  sad  ex- 
amples of  disturbed  times!  Among  our  own  proverbs  a 
rBBaikaMs  incident  has  been  commemorated  *  JSimd  ooer 
Asad,  m  mm  taek  Hu  CavemaMt !  This  preserves  the 
manner  in  which  the  Scotch  covenant,  so  famous  in  our 
history,  was  videndy  taken  by  above  sixty  thousand  per- 
aoas  about  Edinburgh,  in  IfSSB ;  a  circumstance  at  thai 
time  novel  in  our  own  revolotionaty  history,  and  after- 
wards paralleled  by  the  French  in  voting  by  *  acdama- 
tion.'  An  ancient 'English  proverb  preserves  a  curious 
het  ooncerninc  our  coinage.  Teaten  art  it^e  to  Oxford, 
Is  etmdjf  al  BroMonmoee,  When  Henry  die  Eighth  do- 
the  silver  coin,  called  taCnv,  from  their  having  a 

stamped  on  each  side ;  the  brass,  breaking  out  in 
red  pimples  on  their  silver  faces,  provoked  the  ill  humour 
of  the  people  to  vent  itself  m  diis  punning  proveib,  which 
has  preserved  for  the  historical  andquarv,  the  popular 
feeling  which  lasted  about  fifky  years,  till'  Elisabeth  r^ 
foraaed  the  state  of  the  coinage.  A  northern  proverb 
among  us  has  preserved  the  remarkable  idea  which  seems 
to  have  once  been  prevalent;  that  the  metropolis  ot 
England  was  to  be  the  citv  of  York :  Lineotn.  uw*,  Zmi- 
dm  is,  York  ehatt  be  !  Whether  at  the  time  nf  the  union 
of  the  crowns,  under  James  the  First,  when  England  and 
Scotland  becasM  Great  Britain,  this  city,  from  iu 


trical  situation,  was  considered  as  the  best  adapted  Isrthc 
seat  of  government,  or  from  some  other  eanse  which  I 
have  not  discovered,  this  notion  moft  hare  been 
lent  to  have  entered  into  a  proverb.  The  cncf 
of  York  is  the  only  provincial  one  who  is  allowed 
of  Lord  Mayor ;  a  circumstance  whid 
with  this  proverb. 

The  Ituan  history  of  its  own  small  prindpafitica, 
well-being  so  much  depended  on  their  prud< 
gacity,  aflbrds  many  instances  of  the  timely  use  of  a  pro- 
verb. Many  an  intricate  negotiation  has  been  contracted 
through  a  good-humoured  proverb, — many  a  sarcastic  on* 
has  suenced  an  adversary ;  and  sometimes  tbey  have  beoi 
applied  oo  more  solemn,  and  even  tragical  uixasiuus. 
Wnen  Rinaldo  degii  Albtzxi  was  banished  by  the  rigo- 
rous conduct  of  Cosmo  de'  Media,  Macbtavet,  teSs  n^ 
the  expelled  man  sent  Cosmo  a  menace,  in  a  proverb,  Lm 
goBina  eooaca  !  *  The  hen  is  brooding  !*  saio  of  one  me- 
ditating vengeance.  The  undaunted  Cesno  repfied  ky 
another,  that  *  There  was  no  brooifing  out  of  the  neat? 

I  give  an  example  of  peculiar  interest;  (or  it  ii  P^ip** 
tnated  by  Dante,  and  is  connected  with  the  charactrr  of 
Milton. 

When  the  &milies  of  the  Amadei  and  the  Uberd  Ich 
their  honour  wounded  m  the  affioot  the  younger  Dnondil 
monte  had  put  upon  them,  in  breaking  ofTbis  mitrb  with 
a  yomig  lady  of  their  &imly,  by  marrying  another,  a 
coimctl  was  held,  and  the  death  of  the  young  cavaber 
proposed  as  the  sole  atonement  for  their  injured ' 
But  the  consequences  which  they  anticipated,  and  «hick 
afterwards  proved  so  fatal  to  the  Florentines,  long  ms- 
pended  their  decisioa.  Al  length  Moscha  Lambeiti  ssd- 
denly  rising,  exclaimed,  in  two  proverbs,  *  That  those  wbs 
considered  every  thing  would  never  conclude  on  any  thing!* 
doring  with  an  andent  proverbial  saying— csss/sOs  eao 
ha!  <  a  deed  done  has  an  end  T  Thn  proverb  sealed  the 
fatal  deternunation,  and  was  kmg  bdd  in  mtMnfiil  re- 
membrance by  the  Tuscans ;  for,  accotding  to  Vibai,  it 
was  the  cause  and  beginning  of  the  accuried  bctions  of 
the  Guelphs  and  the  Gbibellms.  Dante  has  thn  immor> 
talixed  the  enei^tic  expreasian  in  a  scene  of  the  '  I» 
ferno.^ 

Ed  un  cb  *avea  I'unna  e  I*alire  man  mosm 
Levando  I  moneherin  per  I'sura  fosea ; 
Si  che  '1  san^ue  Taora  la  facda  sosxa 
Orido—*  Ricordersti  sncor  del  Mosea 
Che  dis0e,  lasso  capo  &,  cosa  ^te ; 
Che  fuM  mal  seme,  deHa  geoie  Toeea.* 


Then  one 


Malni*d  of  each  band,  apUfted  ioihe  ^ 

The  bleedinr  stumps,  that  they  wkh  eory  i .. .  _ 

Sullied  his  nice,  and  cried — <  RemciMer  thee 

or  Mosca  too— I  who,  alas !  exclaimed, 

**  The  deed  once  done,  diere  Is  an  cod"— Ibst  proved 

A  seed  of  sorrow  to  the  Tuscan  ni«A>» 


This  Italian  proverb  was  adopted  br  Bfilton ;  for  wlwa 
deeply  engaged  in  writing  *  the  Defence  of  the  PMple,* 
and  warned  that  it  might  terminate  in  lui  bfindnesB,be  r^ 

I ai__  a      a      a     a^  a  a     •       •  •_*  ^  . 


sdvedly  oonduded  bis  work,  exdaiming  with  great  i 
naniroity  although  the  fatal  pragnosticatian  had  beea  bi> 


oompanied,  essa/atts  ea^  ha  !    Did  this  profcrb  abo  i 
fluence  his  awfiu  dedsMm  on  that  great  nations! 
when  the  most  honest-minded  fluctuated  between 
and  fears? 

Of  a  person  Irradierously  used,  the  Itafian  piufaib  mjf 
that  he  has  eaten  of 


Le/rntte 

The  fruit  of  brother  Albefigo. 

on  the  following  paaaage  of  Daala, 
tragic  story: 

lo  son  fraire  Albsilgo, 
lo  son  Quel  dalle  frutta  del  mal  orto 


Canto 


Che  qui  reprendo,  Ibc 


*  The  friar  Alberigo,'  annrered  he, 

*  Am  I  not  from  the  eril  garden  plock^ 

*  Its  fhikage,  and  am  here  repaid  the  date 

*  More  lusctoos  for  my  fig.* 


This  was  Manfred,  of  Foenx^.  who,  a'>er  many 
ties,  turned  friar.  RecAnciHne  himvelf  to  those  vriMNS 
he  hsd  so  ofi^n  nppnr^,  to  reUhrat^  tfte  renetrsi  oftbev 
friendship,  he  invited  them  to  a  nwgnificent  rntrrtajasmal. 
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At  the  end  of  the  dinner  the  horn  blew  to  Announce  the 
denert — ^but  it  was  the  signal  of  this  dissimalating  con- 
■mrator !— and  the  fruits  which  that  day  were  senred  to 
bu  guests  were  armed  men,  who,  rushing  in,  immolated 
their  victims. 

Among  these  historical  proverbs  none  are  more  inter- 
•■ting  than  those  which  perpetuate  national  events,  con- 
nected with  those  of  another  people.     When  a  French- 
nan  would  let  us  understand  that  he  has  settled  with  his 
creditors,  the  proverb  is,  T  td  payi  Um»  mea  Angloia :  *  I 
have  paid  ail  my  English.'    This  proverb  originated  when 
John,  the  French  king,  was  taken  prisoner  oy  our  Black 
Pnnce.    Levies  of  money  were  maae  for  ihe  king's  ran- 
•om,  and  for  many  Frencn  lords ;  and  the  French  people 
have  thus  perpetuated  the  military  glory  of  our  nation, 
and  their  own  idea  of  it,  by  making  the  MlngUth  and  their 
eredUort  synonymous  terms.    Another  relates  to  the  same 
event — Ore  U  JPtq^e  eai  devenu  JFVanqoiaf  et  Jtau  Chriat 
Angloia  :    *  Now  the  Pope  is  become  French  and  Jesus 
Christ  English  ;*  a  proverb  which  arose  when  the  Pope, 
e^ed  from  Rome,  held  his  court  at  Avignon  in  France ; 
and  the  Enclish  prospered  so  well,  that  they   possessed 
more  than  half  the  kingdom.    The  Spanish  proverb  cofr* 
^»orTkmg  England  is  well  known- 
Con  todo  el  mondo  guerra, 
Ypaz  con  Inglaierra ! 

<  War  with  the  workl. 
And  peace  with  England !' 

Whether  this  proverb  was  one  of  the  results  of  their  me- 
morable armada,  and  was  only  coined  after  their  conviction 
of  the  splendid  folly  which  they  had  committed,  I  cannot 
ascertam.     England  must  always  have  been  a  desirable 
ally  to  Spain  against  her  potent  rival  and  neighbour.    The 
Italians  nave  a  proverb,  which   formerly,  at  least,  was 
strongly  indicative  of  the  travelled  Englishman  in  their 
country,  Jnglae  JuUiantUo  4  vn  dittvoh  tneamato ;   *  The 
Italiamaed  Englishman  is  a  devil  incarnate.'     Formerly 
there  ejiisted  a  closer  intercourse  between  our  oiuntry  and 
Italy  than  with  France.    Brfore  and  during  the  reisns  of 
Elizabeth  and  James  the  First,  thai  land  of  the  elegant 
arts  modelled  our  taste  and  nnnnors ;  and  more  Italians 
travelled  into  England,  and  were  more  constant  residents, 
£om  commercial  concerns,  than  afterwards  when  France 
assumed  a  higher  rank  in  Europe  by  her  political  superi* 
<mty.     This  cause  will  sufficiently  account  for  the  num- 
ber of  Italian  proverbs  relatins  to  England,  which  show  an 
intima^  with  our  manners  which  could  not  else  have  oc^ 
curred.     It  was  probably  some  sarcastic  Italian,  and, 
perhaps,  horoloser,  who,  to  describe  the  disagreement  of 
persons,  proverbed  our  nation—'  They  uree  like  the 
docks  of  London !'    We  were  once  better  famed  for  mer- 
ry Christmasses  and  their  pies ;  and  it  must  have  been 
Italians  who  had  been  domicUated  with  us  who  j[ave  cur^ 
rencv  to  the  proverb  Ha  piu  du  fare  che  t  form  di  nattUe 
m  IngkUterra ;   *  He  has  more  business  than  English 
ovens  at  Christmas.'    Our  pie*k>ving  gentry  were  notori- 
ons,  and  Shakespeare's  foho  was  usually  laid  open  in  the 
great  halls  of  our  nobility  to  entertain  their  attendants, 
who  devoured  at  once  Shakespeare  and  their  pastry.  Some 
of  those  volumes  have  come  down  to  us,  not  only  with  the 
stains,  but  enclosing  even  the  identical  pie<rust8  of  the 
Elizabethan  age. 

I  havathus  attempted  to  develop  the  art  of  reading  pr<^ 
verbs ;  but  have  done  little  more  than  indicate  the  theonr, 
and  must  leave  the  skilful  student  to  the  delicacy  of  the 
practice.  I  am  anxious  to  rescue  from  prevailing  prejudices 
these  neglected  stores  of  curious  amusement,  and  of  deep 
insight  into  the  ways  of  man,  and  to  point  out  the  bold  and 
concealed  tmihs  which  are  scattered  in  these  collections. 
There  seems  to  be  no  occurrence  in  human  affairs  to  which 
some  proverb  may  not  be  applied.  AU  knowledge  was 
long  aphoristical  and  traditional,  pithily  contracting  the 
discoveries  which  were  to  be  instantly  comprehended,  and 
easily  retained.  Whatever  be  the  revolutionary  state  of 
man,  omilar  principles  and  like  occurrences  are  returning 
OD  os;  and  antiquity,  whenever  it  is  justly  applicable  to  our 
times,  loses  its  denomination,  and  becomes  the  truth  of 
our  own  age.  A  proverb  will  often  cut  the  knot  which 
others  in  vain  are  attempting  to  untie.  Johnson,  palled 
with  the  redundant  elegancies  of  modern  composition,  once 
■aid,  '  I  fancy  mankind  may  come  in  time  to  write  all 
apfaoristically,  except  in  narrative ;  grow  weary  of  proi* 
paration,  and  connection,  and  illustration,  and  all  those 
■Its  by  which  a  big  book  is  made.*.    Many  a  volume  ia» 


deed  has  often  been  written  to  demonstrate  what  a  lover 
of  proverbs  could  show  had  long  been  ascertained  by  a 
single  one  in  his  favourite  collections. 

An  insurmountable  difficulty  which  erery  panemiogra- 
pher  has  encountered,  is  that  of  forming  an  apt,  a  ready, 
and  a  systematic  classification :   the  moral  Linnsus  of 
such  a  *  svstema  nature,'  has  not  yet  appeared.  Each  dis^ 
covered  his  predecessor's  mode  imperfecf,  but  each  wak 
doomed  to  meet  the  same  fate.    The  arrangement  of  pro- 
verbs has  baffled  the  ingenuity  of  every  one  of  their  col- 
lectors.    Our  Ray,  after  long  premeditation,  has  chosen 
a  system  with  the  appearance  of  an  alphabetical  order ; 
but,  as  it  turns  out,  his  system  is  no  system,  and  his  alpha- 
bet is  no  alphabet.     After  ten  years'  labour,  the  good 
man  could  only  arrange  his  proverbs  by  common-places 
— ^by  complete  sentence*— by  phrases  or  iorms  of  speech— 
by  proveroial  similes— and  soon.     AU  these  are  pursued 
in  alphabetical  order,  *  by  the  first  letter  of  the  most  "  ma- 
terial word,"  or,  if  there  be  more  words  "  »pudly  maUritd/' 
by  that  which  usually  stands  foremost.'    The  most  patient 
examiner  will  usually  find  that  he  wants  the  sagacity  of 
the  collector  to  discover  that  word  which  is '  the  most  map 
terial,'  or  *  the  words  equally  material.'     We  have  to 
search  through  all  that  multiplicity  of  divisions,  or  oonjur- 
inC'boxes,  in  which  this  jtiggler  of  proverlM  pretenu  to 
hioe  the  ball. 

A  still  more  foraiidable  objection  against  a  collection  of 
proverbs,  for  the  impatient  reader,  is  their  imreadable« 
ness.  Taking  in  succession  a  multitude  of  insulated 
proverbs,  their  slippery  nature  resists  all  hope  of  retaining 
one  in  a  hundred ;  the  study  of  proverbs  must  be  a  frequent 
recurrence  to  a  gradual  collection  of  favourite  ones,  which 
we  ourselves  must  form.  The  experience  of  life  will 
throw  a  perpetual  frechness  over  these  short  and  simple 
texts ;  every  day  mav  furnish  a  new  commentary ;  and  wo 
may  srow  okl,  and  nnd  novelty  in  proverbs  by  thoir  per- 
peiual  application. 

There  are,  perhaps,  about  twenty  thousand  proverbs 
among  the  nations  of  Europe :  many  of  these  have  spread 
in  their  common  intercourse ;  many  are  borrowed  from  the 
ancients,  chiefly  the  Greeks,  who  themselves  largely  took 
from  the  Eastern  nations.  Our  own  proverbs  are  too 
often  deficient  in  that  elegance  and  msenuity  which 
are  often  found  in  the  Spanish  and  Ihe  Italian.  Proverbs 
frequently  enliven  conversation,  or  enter  into  the  business 
of  life  in  those  countries,  without  any  feeling  of  vulgarity 
being  associated  with  them ;  they  are  loo  numerous,  too 
witty,  and  too  wise,  to  cease  to  please  by  their  poignancy 
and  their  aptitude.  I  have  heard  them  fall  from  the  lips 
of  men  of  letters  and  of  statesmen.  When  recently  the 
disorderly  state  of  the  manufacturers  of  Manchester 
menacea  an  insurrection,  a  profound  Italian  politician  ob- 
served to  me,  that  it  was  not  of  a  nature  to  alarm  a  great 
nation ;  for  that  the  remedy  was  at  hand,  in  the  proverb  of 
the  Lazzaroni  of  Naples,  jkfeto  conmgUo,  meia  eeemmo^ 
metadenaro!  <  Half  advice,  half  example,  half  money!'  The 
result  confirmed  the  truth  of  the  proverb,  which,  had  K 
been  known  at  the  time,  might  have  quieted  the  honest 
fears  of  a  great  part  of  the  naticm. 

Proverbs  have  ceased  to  be  studied,  or  employed  in  con- 
versation, since  the  time  we  have  derived  our  knowledge 
from  books ;  but  in  a  philosophical  age  they  appear  to  offer 
infinite  subjects  for  speculative  curiosity:  originating  in 
various  eras,  these  memoriab  of  manners,  of  events,  and 
of  modes  of  thinking,  for  historical  as  well  as  for  nforal 
purposes,  still  retain  a  strong  hokl  on  our  attention.  The 
collected  knowledge  of  successive  ages,  and  of  different 
people,  must  always  enter  into  some  part  of  our  own ! 
Truth  and  nature  can  never  be  obsolete. 

Proverbs  embrace  the  wide  sphere  of  human  existence, 
they  take  all  the  colours  of  life,  they  are  often  exquisite 
strokes  of  genius,  they  delight  by  their  airy  sarcasm  or 
their  caustic  satire,  tne  luxuriance  o£  their  humour,  the 
playfulness  of  their  turn,  and  even  by  the  elegance  of  ibeir 
imagery,  and  the  tenderness  of  their  sentiment.  They 
give  a  deep  insight  into  domestic  life,  and  open  fmr  us  the 
heart  of  man,  in  all  the  various  states  which  ne  may  occu- 
py—a frequent  review  of  proverbs  should  enter  into  our 
readings :  and  although  they  are  no  longer  the  ornaments 
of  conversation,  they  have  not  ceased  to  be  the  treasures 
of  Thought ! 

coiiri^sioK  or  wobds. 

*  There  is  nothing  more  common,'  says  the  lively  Vol- 
taire, *  than  to  rcid  and  to  converse  to  no  purpose,    in 
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history,  in  morals,  in  law,  in  phytic,  and  in  diTioity,  be 
earefbl  of  eqahrocal  temw.    One  of  the  ancients  wrote  a 
book  to  prove  that  there  was  no  word  which  did  not  con- 
vey an  ambiguous  and  uncertain  meaning.    If  we  pos- 
sessed this  lost  book,  our  higenioos  dictiooaries  of  <  sy- 
nonyms' would  not  probably  prove  its  uselessness.  When- 
ever (As  tumt  word  is  associated  by  the  parties  with  dtf' 
/stMl  namm,  they  may  converse^  or  oontroverse,  till  •  the 
crack  of  doom !'    This,  with  a  bttle  obstinacy  and  some 
agility  in  shifting  his  ground|  makes  the  fortune  of  an  op> 
ponent.    While  one  party  is  worried  in  disentangling  a 
meaning,  and  the  other  is  winding  and  unwinding  about 
him  wilE  another,  a  word  of  the  kind  we  have  mentioned, 
carelessly  or  perversely  slipped  into  an  argument,  may 
proloBC  It  lor  a  century  or  two— as  it  has  happened ! 
Vaugms,  wIk>  passed  his  whole  life  in  the  study  of  words, 
would  not  allow  that  the  smae  was  to  determine  the  mean- 
ing cXwordi;  for,  says  he,  it  is  the  business  of  word$  to 
explain  the  ssnm.    Kant  for  a  long  while  discovered  in 
this  way  a  fkcility  of  argubg  without  end,  as  at  this  mo- 
ment do  our  political  economists.    *  I  beseech  you,'  ez- 
daims  a  poetical  critic,  in  the  agony  of  a  *  confusion  of 
words,'  *  not  to  ask  whether  I  mean  cMs  or  that  ?    Our 
critic,  convinced  that  he  has  made  himself  understood, 
grows  immortal  by  obscurity !   for  he  shows  how  a  few 
simple  words,  not  intelligible,  may  admit  of  volumes  of 
vinoication.    Throw  out  a  word,  cap^le  of  fifty  senses, 
and  you  raise  fifty  parties !    Should  some  friend  of  peace 
enalHe  the  fifty  to  repose  on  one  sense,  that  innocent 
word,  no  kn^  ringing  the  tocsin  of  a  party,  would  lie  in 
lbr|etfiilndss  m  the  ]3ictionary.  Still  more  provoking  when 
an  identity  of  meaninf  is  only  disguised  by  diflTerent  modes 
of  expression,  and  wnen  the  term  has  been  cloiely  sifted, 
to  their  mutial  astonishment,  both  parties  discover  the 
■ame  thing  lying  under  the  bran  and  coafl*  after  this  heated 
operation.     Plato  and  Aristotle  probably  agreed  much 
hotter  than  the  opposite  parties  they  raised  up  imagined ; 
their  difference  was  in  tne  manner  of  expression,  rather 
than  in  the  points  discussed.    The  Nominalists  ard  the 
Realists,  who  once  filled  the  world  with  their  bmwls,  and 
sHiofrom  irregular  words  came  to  regular  Mows,  could 
never  comprehend  their  alternate  nonsense;  though  the 
Nominalists  only  denied  vHiat  no  one  in  his  senses  would 
affirm ;  and  the  Realists  only  contended  for  what  no  one 
in  his  senses  would  deny ;  a  hair's  breadth  might  have 
joiiMd  what  the  spirit  of  pvty  had  sundered ! 

Do  we  flatter  ourselves  tnat  the  Logomachies  of  the 
Nominalists  and  the  Realists  terminated  with  these  scold- 
ing schocrimen  ?  Modem  nonsense,  web^hed  against  the 
owolete,  may  make  the  scales  tremble  for  awhile,  but  it 
will  kise  its  aj^eable  ouality  of  freshness,  and  subside 
into  an  equipoise.  We  find  their  spirit  still  lurking  among 
our  own  metaphvsicians.  *  Lo !  the  Nominalists  snd  the 
Realists  again!'  exclaimed  my  learned  friend,  Sharon 
Turner,  alluding  to  our  modem  doctrines  on  abatraet  ideaSf 
OB  wh'idi  there  is  still  a  doubt,  whether  they  are  any  tl^ng 
mora  than  generalising  terms.*  Leibnitz  confiised  his 
|riiilooophy  t^  the  term  sufficient  reason :  for  every  exist- 
once,  for  every  event,  and  for  every  trath,  there  must  he  a 
anfficient  reason.  This  vagueness  of  language  produced 
a  perpetual  misconception,  and  Leibnitz  was  proud  of  his 
•quivocal  triumphs  in  always  affording  a  new  interpreta- 
tion !  It  is  conjectured  that  he  only  employed  his  term  of 
sufficient  reason,  for  the  plain  simple  word  of  eonse.  Even 
Locke,  who  has  himself  so  admirably  noticed  the  *  abuse 
of  words,'  has  been  charged  with  using  vague  and  indefi- 
nite ones ;  he  has  sometimes  employed  the  words  reflec- 
tion, mind,  and  spirit,  in  so  indefinite  a  way,  that  they 
have  confused  bis  philosophy ;  thus  by  some  ambiguous 
expressions,  our  great  metaphysician  has  been  made  to 
ertablish  doctrines  fatal  to  the  immutability  of  moral  dis- 
tinctions. Even  the  eagle-eye  of  the  intellectual  Newton 
grew  dim  in  the  obscurity  of  the  language  of  Lodie.  We 
are  astonished  to  discover  that  two  such  intellects  should 
not  comprehend  the  same  ideas;  for  Newton  wrote  to 
Locke,  *I  beg  your  pardon  for  representing  that  you 
■tniek  at  the  root  of  morality  in  a  pnnciple  laid  down  in 
your  book  of  Ideas— and  that  I  tooa  you  for  a  HoUtist  !'t 
The  difference  of  opinion  between  Locke  and  Reid  is  in 
ooasequence  of  an  ambiguity  in  the  word  pHndpU,  as  em- 

*  Tamer's  Hist,  of  England,  i,  514. 

fWe  owe  this  curious  unpublished  letter  to  the  seal  and 
caze  of  Frofeflaor  Du^ld  Stewart,  la  his  excellent  Dtsserta* 


ployed  by  Rekl.  The  removal  of  a  solitary  word  mar 
cast  a  luminous  ray  over  a  whole  body  of  philosophy :  *  u 
we  had  called  the  vn/iniU the md^fimiU*  says CondiUac, in 
hn  DrwU  da  StnmHanM,  *  by  this  small  change  of  n 
word  we  should  have  avMded  the  error  of  imagining  that 
we  have  a  positive  idea  of  infinity,  firom  whence  ao  asany 
false  reasonings  have  been  carrira  on,  not  only  by  meta- 
physicians, but  even  by  geometricians.'  The  woid  rea- 
son has  been  used  with  different  meaniiun  by  differant 
writers  ,*  reasoning  and  reason  have  been  often  confound* 
ed ;  a  man  may  have  an  endleaa  capaci^  for  reaaomng, 
without  being  much  influenced  by  reason,  and  to  be 
sonable,  perhaps  differs  Grom  both !  So  MoUere  tolls  i 

Raisooner  est  Pemploi  de  touts  maisoB  i 
Et  le  raisonnemem  en  bannk  la  raison  I 

In  this  research  on  'confusion  of  words,'  mwht  enCai 
vohiminous  history  of  the  founders  of  sects,  who  have  nsB* 
ally  employed  terms  which  hsd  no  meaning  attached  ta 
them,  or  were  so  ambiguous  that  their  real  nolkms  faavn 
never  been  comprehended;  hence  the  moat  dummcal 
opinions  have  been  imputed  to  founders  of  atitta.  W« 
may  instance  that  of  the  ifntmssnons,  whose  lemaihahlo 
denomination  ex|rfains  their  doctrine,  expressing  that  thsy 
were  *  against  law  V  Their  founder  was  John  Agricola,  a 
follower  c^  Luther,  who,  while  he  lived,  had  kept  Agrioi^ 
la's  follies  fiom  exploding,  which  they  did  when  Iw  as- 
serted that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  sin,  our  salvatioo 
depending  on  faith,  and  not  on  woms ;  and  when  be  do> 
claimed  against  the  JLov  ^  GM.  To  what  lengths  ssina 
of  his  sect  pushed  this  verbal  doctrine  is  known ;  hot  iba 
real  notions  of  this  Agricola  probably  never  will  be  *  Bayls 
considered  him  aa  a  Mrmless  dreamer  in  theology,  who  Md 
confused  his  head  by  Paul's  controversies  with  ibe  Jews; 
but  Mosheim,  who  bestows  on  this  early  refomer  the  ep»- 
thets  of  emfotics  and  venipeUuj  windy  and  crafty!  or,  as 
his  translator  has  it,  charges  him  with  *  vanity,  presumiK 
tion,  and  artifice,'  tells  us  oy  the  term  *  law,*  Agneola  oaoy 


meant  the  ten  commandments  of  Moses,  which  he 
sidered  were  abrogated  by  the  Gospel,  bon^  designed  for 
the  Jews  and  not  for  the  Christians..  Agneoia  Uien,  hj 
the  words  the  *  Law  of  God,'  and  *  that  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  sin,'  must  have  said  one  thing  and  meant  another! 
This  appears  to  have  been  the  case  with  most  of  the  (B- 
vtnes  or  the  sixteenth  centnry ;  for  even  Mosheim  com- 
plains of  *  their  want  of  precision  and  consistency  in  ex- 
pressing t^etr  swlisieitfi,  nence  their  real  sentiments  havs 
oeen  misunderstood.'  There  evidenUy  prevailed  a  great 
*  confusion  of  words'  among  them !  The  grace  sn^snnlM, 
and  the  graoe  ^fieaot  of  the  Jansentsts  and  the  Jesoila, 
show  the  shifts  and  stratagema  by  which  nonswnse  may  be 
dignified.  *  Whether  all  men  received  from  God  wmjkin^ 
grace  for  their  conversion  !*  was  an  inquiry  sonae  unhappy 
metaf^ysical  theologist  set  afloat :  the  Jesuits  according 
to  their  woridly  system  of  making  men's  oonscietices  easy, 
affirmed  it ;  but  tne  Jansenists  insisted,  that  this  sn^leicnf 
^roee  wotdd  never  he  ci^leoooics,  unless  accompanied  by 
aptdal  grace.  *Then  the  eufieient  graotj  which  is  not 
effieaeumtf  is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  and  worse,  a  heresy  !* 
triumphantly  cried  the  Jesuits,  exulting  over  their  adver- 
saries. Tus  <  confusion  of  words*  thickened,  til  tte  Jo- 
suits  introduced  in  this  logomachy  with  the 
pal  bulls,  royal  edicts,  and  a  resiment  of  dragoons! 
Jansenists,  m  despair,  appealed  to  imracles  snd  pnu.^.^, 
which  they  cot  op  for  puUic  representation;  out,  above 
all,  to  their  Pascal,  whose  immoital  satire  the  Jesails  re- 
ally felt  was  at  once  *  suflkient  and  efficadoua,'  tbon^ 
the  dragoons,  in  settUng  a  *  confinion  of  words,*  dM  not 
boast  or  inferior  success  to  Pascal's.  Former  agea  had, 
indeed,  witnessed  even  a  mora  melancholy  logomachy,  in 
the  flbmsotMwn  and  the  HommBmmamt  An  event  wtnck 
Boileaii  has  immortalized  by  some  fine  verses,  wfaidi,  in 
his  famous  satire  on  UEqmvoqtiey  for  reasons  boat  katmu 
to  the  Sorboime,  were  strack  out  of  the  text. 

D*UDe  syDabe  fanple  on  saint  mot  angmenth 
Remplit  tous  lea  espirita  d'aigrearcs,  si  meoxtlerea-. 
Tu  fis  dans  une  guerre  et  si  triste  et  si  kmgue 
Ferir  taut  de  Chmiene,  Martyrs  d*ane  diptbongoa 

Whether  the  Son  was  similar  to  the  substance  of  tha 
Father,  or  of  the  same  substancs,  depended  on  the  d^ih- 
thong  01,  which  was  alternately  rejected  and  received* 
Had  they  eariier  discovered  what  at  length  they  agreed  on, 
that  the  words  denoted  what  was  incomprshennble,  it 
would  have  saved  thousands,  as  ai  witness  deacribes,  *  fitim 
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earing  one  another  topiecee.'    The  treat  controveray  be- 
tween Abelard  and  Saint  Bernard,  when  the  saint  accuied 
the  acholattic  of  maintainmg  heretical  notion!  of  the  Trini- 
ty, loDff  agitated  the  world — ^yet,  now  that  these  confusen 
of  words  can  no  longer  inflame  our  passions,  we  wonder 
now  these  parties  coold  themseWes  differ  about  words  to 
which  we  can  attach  no  meaninc  whateTer.    There  have 
been  few  councils,  or  synods,  where  the  omission  or  addi- 
tion of  a  word  or  a  phrase  might  not  have  termmated  an 
interminable  logomachy  f  at  the  council  of  Basle,  for  the 
oonvenienoe  of  the  disputants,  John  de  Secubia  drew  up  a 
treatise  o^undecUned  wordM,  chiefly  to  determine  the  siffni- 
fication  of  the  particles  from,  6y,  but,  and  except,  whicA  it 
seems  were  perpetually  occasioning  fresh  disputes  among 
the  Hussites  and  the  Bohemians.    Had  Jerome  of  Prague 
known,  like    our  Shakspeare,   the  virtue  of  an  if,  or 
ajpreed  with  Hobbes,  that  he  should  not  have  been  sopon- 
five  in  the  use  of  the  verb  is— he  might  have  been  spared 
from  the  flames.    The  philosopher  of  Malmsbury  has  de- 
clared, that  *  Perhaps  Judgmtnt  was  nothing  else  but  the 
oompositioo  or  jo'mmg  of  ftoo  nametoftkbiga,  or  modes,  far 
the  verb  is.*    tn  modem  times  the  popes  have  more  tHnU 
fully  freed  the  church  from  this  <  confusion  of  words.'    His 
holiness,  on  one  occasion,  standing  in  equal  terror  of  the 
.  court  of  France,  who   (irotected  toe  Jesuits,  and  of  the 
court  of  Spain,  who  maintained  the  cause  o(  the  Domini- 
cans,  contrived  a  phrase,  where  a  ccmma  or  a  full  stop 
placed  at  the  beginning  or  the  end  purported  that  his  holi- 
,ness  tolerated  the  opinions  which  he  condemned;  wod 
when  the  rival  parties  despatched  deputations  to  the  court 
of  Rome  to  plead  for  the  period,  or  advocate  the  comma ; 
bb  holiness,  in  this  <  oonlbsion  c^  words,'  flung  an  unpunc- 
tuated  copy  to  the  parties ;  nor  was  it  his  (ault,  but  tnat  of 
the  spirit  of  party,  if  the  rage  of  the  one  could  not  subside 
into  a  comma,  nor  that  of  the  other  close  by  a  full  period ! 

In  turispnidence  much  confusion  has  occurred  in  the 
Dses  oif  the  term  RightM  ;  yet  the  secial  union  and  human 
happiness  are  involved  in  the  precision  of  the  expression. 
When  Montesquieu  laid  down  as  the  active  principle  of  a 
republic  mrtue,  it  seemed  to  infer  that  a  republic  was  the 
.beet  of  governments.  In  the  defence  of  this  great  work 
he  was  obliged  to  define  the  term,  and  it  seems  that  by  vir- 
tee,  he  only  meant  political  vhrtue,  the  love  of  the  country. 

In  politics,  what  evils  have  resoltad  from  abstract  terms 
to  which  no  ideas  are  affixed !  Such  as  *  The  Equality  of 
Man — the  Sovereignty  or  the  Majestv  of  the  People — 
I«oyalty— >Reform— even  Liberty  herself! — Public  opinion 
^Public  interest' — ^and  other  abstract  notions,  which  have 
excited  the  hatred  or  the  ridicule  of  the  vulgar.  Atwtract 
ideas,  as  soimdt,  have  been  used  as  watchwords ;  the  com- 
batants will  be  ususlly  found  willing  to  fight  for  words  to 
which,  perhaps,  not  one  of  them  have  auacbed  any  settled 
signification.  This  is  admirably  touched  on  by  Locke,  in 
bis  chapter  of  *  Abuse  of  Words.'  *  Wisdom,  Glory, 
Grace,  fltc,  are  words  frequent  enough  in  every  man's 
mouth ;  but  if  a  great  many  of  those  who  use  them  should 
bo  asked  what  they  mean  by  tliem,  they  would  be  at  a 
stand,  and  know  not  what  to  answer— a  plain  proof  that 
though  they  have  learned  those  ooundM,  and  nave  them 
ready  at  their  tongue's  end,  yet  there  are  no  determined 
idetu  laid  up  in  their  minds  which  are  to  be  exprenml  to 
others  by  them.' 

When  the  American  exdumed  that  he  was  not  repre- 
sented in  the  House  "of  Commons,  because  he  was  not 
an  elector,  he  was  tnkl  that  a  verv  small  part  of  the  people 
of  Englaiid  were  electors.  As  they  could  not  call  this  an 
aehuil  rtpreatntatien,  thev  invented  a  new  name  for  it,  and 
called  it  a  virtual  one.  tt  imposed  on  the  English  nation, 
who  could  not  obiect  that  others  should  be  taxed  rather 
than  themselves ;  but  with  the  Americans  it  was  a  sophism ! 
And  this  vhiual  representation  instead  of  an  aetual  one, 
terminated  in  our  separation ;  *  which,'  says  Mr  Flood, 
*  at  the  time  appeared  to  have  swept  away  most  of  oor 
glory  and  our  territory ;  forty  thousand  lives,  and  one  hun- 
dred millions  of  treasure!* 

That  fatal  expression  which  Rousseau  had  introduced, 
L'Egaltt^  des  hommes,  which  finally  involved  the  happi- 
ness of  a  whole  people;  had  he  lived,  he  had  proAiaUy 
shown  how  ill  bis  country  had  understood.  He  rould  only 
iMve  referred  in  hts  mind  to  political  equality,  but  not  an 
eqoaKty  of  possessions,  of  property,  of  authority,  destruc- 
tive of  social  order  and  of  moral  duties,  which  roost  exist 
■moiif  every  people.  « Liberty,'  *  Equality,'  and  •  Re- 
fbrm,' hmocent  words !  sadly  ferment  the  brains  of  tho«e 


who  cannot  aflix  any  definite  notimis  to  them ;  they  are 
like  those  chimerical  fictions  in  law,  which  decJare  *  the 
soverei£n  immortal;  proclaim  his  ubiquity  in  varioni 
places  f  and  irritate  the  feel'mgs  of  the  populace,  by  a»* 
■uming  that  *  the  king  can  never  do  wronc  l*  In  the  time 
of  James  II.,  *  it  is  curious,'  says  Lord  Russel,  *to  read 
the  conference  between  the  Iu>uses  on  the  meaning  of 
the  words  "  deserted"  and  "  abdicated,"  and  the  debates 
in  the  Lords,  whether  or  no  there  is  an  original  contract 
between  king  and  people.' 

The  people  would  necessarily  decide  that  *  kings  de» 
rived  their  power  from  them ;  but  kings  were  once  maii^ 
tainedbya  'right  divine,'— a  'confusion  of  words,'  de- 
rived from  two  opposite  theories !  and  both  only  relatively 
true.  When  we  listen  so  frequently  to  such  ab^ract 
terms  as  *  the  majesty  of  the  people' — the  sovereignty  of 
the  people' — ^whence  the  inference  that  *  all  power  is  de» 
rived  fixim  the  people,'  we  can  form  no  definite  notions : 
it  is  <  a  confusion  of  words,'  contradicting  all  the  political 
experience  which  our  studies  or  our  observations  mmish ; 
for  sovereignty  is  established  to  rule,  to  conduct,  and  to 
settle  the  vacillations  and  quick  passions  of  the  multitude. 
Public  opinion  expresses  too  often  the  ideas  of  one  party 
in  place,  and  public  interest  those  of  another  party  oat ! 
Political  axioms,  from  the  circumstance  of  having  the 
notions  attached  to  them  unsettled,  are  applied  to  the  most 
opposite  ends !  *  In  the  time  of  the  French  Directory,' 
observes  an  Italian  philosopher  of  profound  views,  in  tne 
revolution  of  Naples,  the  democratic  faction  pronounced 
that  *'  Every  act  of  a  tyrannical  government  is  in  its  origin 
illegal ;"  a  proposition  which  at  first  sight  seems  self-evi- 
dent,  but  which  went  to  render  all  existing  laws  impracti- 
cable. The  doctrine  of  the  illegality  ofthe  acts  of  a  ty- 
rant was  proclaimed  by  Brutus  and  Cicero,  in  the  n«wi* 
of  the  Senate,  against  the  populace,  who  had  favoured 
Caesar's  perpetual  dictatorship;  and  the  populace  ol 
Paris  availed  themselves  of  it,  against  the  National  As- 
sembly.' 

This  *  confusion  of  words,'  in  time-serving  politics,  haa 
too  oflen  confounded  right  and  wrong ;  and  artful  men, 
driven  into  a  corner,  and  intent  only  on  its  possession, 
have  found  no  difficulty  in  solving  doubts,  and  reconciling 
contradictions.  Our  own  history,  in  revolutionary  times, 
abounds  with  dangerous  examples  from  all  parties ;  of  spe- 
cious hypotheses  for  compliance  wuh  the  government  ofthe 
day,  or  the  passions  of  parliament.  Here  is  an  instance 
in  which  the  subtile  confuser  of  words,  pretended  to  sub- 
stitute two  consciences,  by  utlerly  depriving  a  man  of  any ! 
When  the  unhappy  Charles  the  First  plea^,  that  to  pass 
the  bill  of  attainder  against  the  Earl  of  Strafford  was 
against  his  conscience,  that  remarkable  character  of  <  bdd- 
ness  and  impiety,  as  Clarendon  characterizes  Williams, 
Archbishop  of  York,  on  this  argument  of  eoiudcncs  (a  sim- 
ple word  enough,)  demonstrated  *  that  there  were  two  sorts 
ofcooridencef  public  and  private ;  that  his  public  conscience 
as  a  kinff  might  dispense  with  his  private  conscience  as  a 
man  !*  Such  was  the  ignominious  argument  which  decided 
the  fate  of  that  great  victim  of  sute!  It  was  an  impudent 
*  confusion  of  words,*  when  Prynne  (in  order  to  quiet  the 
consciences  of  those  who  were  uneasy  at  wamng  with 
the  king)  observed,  that  the  sUtute  of  26th  Edward  III, 
ran  in  the  tinsular  number—*  If  a  man  shall  levy  war 
gainst  the  king^  and,  therefore,  could  not  be  extended  to 
the  AoMtes,  who  were  many  and  public  persons.  Later, 
we  find  Sherlock  blest  with  the  spirit  of  Williams,  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  whom  we  have  just  left.  When 
some  did  not  know  how  to  charge  and  discharge  thea^ 
selves  of  the  oaths  to  James  the  Second  and  to  William 
the  Third,  this  confounder  of  words  discovered  that  there 
were  two  rights,  as  the  other  hsd  that  there  were  two  con- 
sciences ;  one  was  a  providential  right,  and  the  other  a 
lecal  right ;  one  person  might  very  righteously  claim  and 
take  a  thing,  and  another  as  righteously  hold  snd  keep 
it;  but  that  whoever  got  the  better  had  the  providential 
right  by  possession ;  and  since  all  authority  comes  from 
God,  the  people  were  obliged  to  transfer  their  allegiaaee 
to  him  as  a  kins  of  God's  making ;  so  that  he  who  had  the 
providential  right  necessarily  had  the  legal  one !  a  vety 
simple  discovery,  which  must,  however,  have  cost  him 
some  pains ;  for  this  confounder  of  woras  was  himself, 
confounded  by  twelve  answers  by  nonjurors ! 

A  French  politician  oftSi«i  stamn  rrcenily  was  suspen- 
ded from  his  lectureship,  for  asserting  that  the  possession 
I  of  the  soil  wos  a  right ;  by   which  principle,  any  king 
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reigning  over  a  country,  whether  by  treachery,  crime,  and 
jsurpation,  was  a  legitimate  sovereign.  For  this  conv^ 
nient  principle  the  lecturer  was  tried,  and  declared  not 
guilty — ^by  persons  who  have  lately  (bund  their  advantage 
m  a  confusion  of  words.    In  treaties  between  nations,  a 

*  confusion  of  words'  has  been  more  particularly  studied ; 
and  that  negotiator  has  conceived  himself  most  deztoxMis 
who,  by  this  abuse  of  words,  has  retained  an  arriere- 
pensee  which  may  fasten  or  looeen  the  ambiguous  expres- 
sion he  had  so  cautiously  and  so  6nely  inlaid  ra  bis  mosaic 
of  treachery.  A  scene  of  this  nature  I  draw  out  of  *Mes- 
nageHs  Negotiation  with  the  Court  of  England.'  When 
that  secret  asent  of  Louis  XIV  was  negotiating  a  peace, 
an  insuperable  difficulty  arose  respecting  the  acknowledg- 
ment or  the  Hanoverian  succession,  ft  was  absolutely 
necessary  <m  this  delicate  point,  to  quiet  the  anxiety  of  the 
English  public,  and  our  allies ;  but  though  the  French 
king  was  willing  to  reootnize  Anne's  title  to  the  throne, 
yet  the  settlement  in  the  house  of  Hanover  was  incompat 
ible  with  French  interests  and  French  honour. 

Mesnacer  told  Lord  Bolingbroke  that  *  the  king,  his  mas- 
ter, would  consent  to  any  such  article,  looking  the  other 
way,  as  mighi  diaengage  him  from  tht  obligation  of  that 
agrtementt  as  the  occasion  should  present.'  This  ambigu- 
ous language  was  probably  understood  b^  Lord  Boling- 
broke :  at  the  next  conference  his  Lordship  informed  the 
secret  agent,  *  that  the  <|ueen  could  not  aomii  of  any  tap- 
piiDuiCums,  wkattver  her  tnlentiona  might  be  ;  that  the  aue- 
eestion  was  settled  by  act  of  parliament ;  that  as  to  the 
private  sentiments  of  the  queen,  or  of  any  about  her,  be 
could  say  nothing.'  All  this  was  said  with  such  an  air,  as 
to  let  me  understand  that  he  gave  a  secrcf  a»$ent  to  what  I 
had  proposed,  ^;  but  he  desired  me  to  drop  the  dis- 
course.' I'hus  two  great  neeotiators,  both  equally  urgent 
to  concluJe  the  treaty,  found  an  insuperable  obstacle  oc- 
cur, which  neither  could  control.  Two  honest  men  would 
have  parted ;  but  the  skilful  confounder  of  words,'  the 
French  diplomatist,  hit  on  an  expedient;  he  wrote  the 
words  which  afterwards  appeared  in  the  preliminaries, 

*  that  Louis  XIV  will  acknowledge  the  (]ueen  of  Great  Bri- 
tain in  that  quality,  as  also  the  ttieeession-of  the  crown  ao- 
cording  to  the  present  settlement.'  *  The  English  agent,' 
adds  the  Frenchman,  would  have  had  me  add—on  the  hauee 
of  Hanover,  but  this  I  entreated  him  not  to  desire  of  roc.' 
The  term  present  settlement,  then  was  that  article  which 
was  looking  the  other  way,  to  disengage  his  master  from 
the  obligation  of  that  agreement  as  occasion  should  present ! 
that  is,  that  Louis  XfV  chose  to  understand  by  the  pre- 
sent settlement,  the  old  one  by  which  the  British  crown 
was  to  be  restored  to  the  Pretender!  Anne  and  the  Eng- 
lish nation  were  to  understand  it  in  their  own  sense— as 
the  new  one,  which  transferred  it  to  the  house  of  Hanover ! 

When  politicians  cannot  rely  upon  each  other's  inter- 
pretation of  one  of  the  commonest  v^trdt  in  our  language, 
now  can  they  possibly  act  together?  The  Bishop  of 
Winchester  has  proved  this  observation,  by  the  remarka- 
ble anecdote  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  Mr  Piu,  who, 
with  the  view  to  unite  parties,  were  to  hold  a  conference 
on  far  and  etpud  terms.  His  grace  did  not  object  to  tlie 
word  fair,  but  the  word  equal  was  more  specific  and  limi- 
ted ;  and,  for  a  necessary  preliminarv,  he  requested  Mr 
Pitt  to  inform  him  what  he  underatood  by  the  word  equal  ? 
Whether  Pitt  was  puzzled  by  the  question,  or  would 
not  deliver  up  an  nrriere-^ens^,  he  put  off*  the  explana- 
tion to  tho  conference.  But  the  Duke  would  not  meet 
Mr  Pitt  III]  the  word  was  explained  ;  and  that  important 
negotiation  was  broken  off,  by  not  explaining  a  simple 
word  which  appeared  to  require  none  ! 

There  is  nothing  more  fatal  in  language  than  to  wander 
from  the  popular  acceptation  of  words ;  and  yet  this  popu- 
lar sensQ  cannot  always  accord  with  precision  of  ideas, 
for  it  is  itself  subject  to  ei^at  changes. 

Another  source,  therefore,  of  the  abuse  of  words,  is 
that  mutability  to  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  verbal 
edifice,  as  well  as  more  substantial  ones,  is  doomed.  A 
familiar  instance  presents  itself  in  the  titles  of  lymnl. jpo- 
rante,  and  sopUsf,  originally  honourab'.e  distinctions.  The 
abuses  of  dominion  made  the  appropriated  title  of  kings ; 
odious  ;  the  title  of  a  magistrate,  who  bad  the  care  of  the 
public  granaries  of  com,  at  length  was  applied  to  a 
wretched  flatterer  for  a  dinner ;  and  absurd  philoaophers  oo- 
CAsiooed  a  isere  denominalior.  to  become  a  by-name.  To 
employ  such  terms  la  their  primitive  sense  would  now 
confuse  a!i  ideas  i  yet  there  is  an  affectation  of  erudition 


which  has  freonenlly  revived  terms  sanctioned  by  aBtirar- 
ty.  Bishop  Walsoo  entitled  his  vindication  of  the  Bmln 
*  an  Apology :'  this  word,  in  its  primitive  sense,  had  long 
been  lost  for  the  muhitiide,  whom  he  particulariT  addrcaa- 
ed  in  this  work,  and  who  could  only  understaM  it  in  the 
sense  thev  are  accustomed  to.  Unquesliooabiy,  nai^ 
of  its  readers  have  imagined  that  the  bishop  was  offerii^ 
an  excuse  for  a  belief  m  the  Bible,  instead  of  a  vindica- 
tion of  its  truth.  The  word  impertinent  by  the  aodeat 
jurisooosultfl,  or  law-counsellors,  who  gave  their  opintw 
on  cases,  was  used  merely  in  opposition  to  pertineat— ra- 
tio pertinens  is  a  pertinent  reason,  that  is,  a 
taining  to  the  cause  in  question ;  wad  a  ratio 
an  impertinent  reason,  is  an  argument  not  pertainiBg  I* 
the  suhjecr.*  Impertinent  then  originafly  meant  neohsi 
absurdity,  nor  rude  intrusion,  as  it  does  in  our  preacni  p<^ 
pular  sense.  The  learned  Amauld  having  chAracteriaed 
a  reply  of  one  of  his  adverearies  by  the  epithet  imperti- 
nent, when  blamed  for  the  freedom  of  his  language,  e>> 
plained  his  meaning  by  giving  this  hbtory  ol  the  woid 
which  applies  to  our  own  langusge.  Thiu  also  with  la, 
the  word  indifftrtnt  has  entirely  changed :  an  historiaa, 
whose  work  was  tm^errnCl^  written,  woold  fbnnerly 
have  claimed  our  attention.  In  the  Liturgy  it  is  prayed 
that  *  magistrates  may  indifferenihf  minister  justice.'  H' 
differently  originally  meant  impacrtuiUy.  The  word  eifto- 
vagantf  in  its  primitive  sienification,  only  a^niSed  to  di- 

frress  from  the  subject.  The  Decretab,  or  those  letters 
rom  the  popes  deciding  on  points  of  eccleaiastical  disci- 
pline, were  at  length  incorporated  with  the  canon  law, 
and  were  called  extravagant  by  loimuiermg^  oitf  of  the  bodf 
of  the  canon  law,  being  confusedly  dispersed  thronfk 
that  collection. 

When  Luther  had  the  Decretals  publiciv  burnt  at  Wil* 
temburgh,  the  insult  was  designed  fur  the  pope,  latbsr 
than  as  a  condemnation  of  the  canon  law  itseiC  Suppose, 
in  the  present  case,  two  persons  of  opposite  opinions.  The 
catholic,  who  had  said  that  the  decretals  were  extravagaal| 
might  not  have  intended  to  depreciate  them,  or  make  aira 
concession  to  the  Lutheran.  What  confusion  of  worn 
has  the  common  sense  of  the  Scotch  mctaphystdans  ii^ 
troduced  into  philosophy  !  There  are  no  words,  perhapa. 
in  the  language,  which  may  be  so  differently  interpreted  . 
and  Professor  Dugald  Stewart  has  collected,  m  a  curioai 
note, in  the  second  volume  of  his  *  Philoso^y  of  the  Humaa 
Mind/  a  singular  variety  of  its  oppoaite  ngnificaiiotts. 


sensus  communis,'  may,  m 


X  ne  I  «V'^tt  pnrase,  9^uow«  ^ wm»Mj «■  ■  — »,  laaaiv, 
passages  of  Cicero,  be  translated  by  our  phrane 
sense  ;*  but,  on  other  occasions,  it  means  somrlhmg 
ferent ;  the  *  sensus  communis  df  the  scboolnien  is  qsifs 
another  thing,  and  is  synonymous  vcith  oonoepiioa,  and 
referred  to  the  seat  of  intellect ;  with  Sir  John  Davics,  ii 
his  curious  metaphysical  (weo,  *coBunoB  aense  is 
as  imagination.  It  crecite^  a  controveray  with 
and  Reid ;  and  Reid,  who  introduced  this 'vague  amhign* 
ous  phrase  in  philox>|uiical  language,  oAen  understood 
the  term  in  its  ordc^aTy  acceptation.  This  change  of  tha 
meaning  of  the  wf,rds,  which  is  constantly  lectuiiug  ii 
metaphysical  disf  ates,  has  made  that  curious  bot  obsann 
science  liable  to  this  objection  of  Hobbes,  *  with  many 
words  making  nothing  understood ! 

Controverciea  have  been  keenly  agitated  about  the  prin- 
ciples of  morals,  which  resolve  entirely  intoverW  dJtpitmi 
or  at  most  Ldto  questiona  of  arrangement  and  dassifica- 
tion  of  little  comparative  moment  to  the  pointa  at  issos. 
This  observation  of  Mr  Dugald  Stewart's  might  be  iUua* 
trated  by  the  fate  of  the  numerous  inventora  of  ijsussi 
of  thiakmg  or  morals,  who  have  only  employed  very  dif- 
ferent and  even  opposite  terms  in  appearance,  to  e^>pKM 
the  same  thing.  Some,  by  their  mode  of  phikwwphisinfc 
have  strangely  unsettled  Uie  words  seff-mferMl  and  mf 
love ;  and  Uieir  misconceptions  have  sadly  misled  the  vo< 
tanea  of  these  systems  of  morals ;  as  otbiers  also,  by  sae^ 
vague  terms  as  *  utility,  fitness,'  fltc* 

*  It  H  mil  a  Chancery  woid.  An  answer  In  CluneciT,ftr. 
ie  referred  for  impeitlnence,  reported  Impertfaieni  and  taa  im 
pertinence  ordered  to  be  struck  out,  meaning  only  what  It 
immaterial  or  superfluous  tending  to  unnecessary  trunss 
I  am  indeUed  for  this  explanation  to  my  friend,  Mr  lied* 
vale  ;  and  to  another  learned  friend,  formerly  In  that  oaot, 
whs  describes  its  meaning  as  *  an  excess  of  words  or  msosr 
in  the  pleadings,'  and  who  has  received  many  an  olBcial  Aa 
for  *  expuDfinsr  impertinence,*  leaving,  however,  he  acknoir- 
ledges,  a  sufficient  quantity  to  make  the  lawycra  ashamed  of 
their  verboncy. 
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When  Epicurus  asserted  that  the  soTereign  ^oud  con- 
■isfed  in  pUaaure,  oppoaing  the  unfeeling  austerity  of  ibe 
ttCNca  by  the  softness  of  pleasurable  emotions,  his  prin- 
ciple was  soon  disregarded ;  while  his  toord,  perhaps  chosen 
Id  the  spirit  of  paradox,  was  warmly  adopted  by  tne  sensu- 
alist. Epicurus,  of  whom  Seneca  has  drawn  so  beautiful 
a  domestic  scene,  in  whose  nrden  a  loaf,  a  Cytheiidean 
dieese,  and  a  draught  which  did  not  inflame  thirst,*  was  the 
■ole  bajaqnet,  wouM  have  started  indignantly  at 

*  llio  (attest  hog  in  Lpicurus*  sty !' 

Such  are  the  facts  which  illustrate  that  principle  in  *  the 
abuse  of  words,'  which  Locke  calls  <  an  aoected  obscurity 
aruing  from  applying  old  words  to  new,  or  unusual  signip 
fications.' 

It  was  the  same  *  confusion  of  words'  which  gave  rise 
to  the  famous  sect  of  the  Sadducees.  The  master  of  its 
founder  Sadoc,  in  his  moral  puri^  was  desirous  of  a  dis- 
interested w(Mvhip  of  the  Deity ;  he  would  not  hare  men 
like  slaves,  obedient  from  the  hope  of  reward,  or  the  fear 
of  punishment.  Sadoc  drew  a  quite  contrary  inference 
from  the  intention  of  his  master,  concluding  that  there  were 
neither  rewards  nor  punishments  in  a  future  state.  The 
result  is  a  parallel  to  the^  fate  of  Epioirus.  The  mo- 
rality of  the  master  of  Sadoc  was  of  the  roost  pure  and 
elevated  kind,  but  in  the  *  confusion  of  words,'  the  liber- 
tines adopted  them  for  their  own  purposes— and  having 
ooce  assumed  that  neither  rewards  nor  punishments  ex- 
isted in  the  after-state,  they  proceeded  to  the  erroneous 
consequence  that  man  perisheo  with  his  own  dust ! 

The  plainest  words  by  accidental  associations,  may  sug- 
gest the  most  erroneous  conceptions,  and  have  been  pr(^ 
ooctive  of  the  greatest  errors.  In  the  famous  Bangor ian 
controversy,  one  of  the  writers  excites  a  smile  by  a  com- 
plaint, arising  from  his  views  of  the  signification  of  a  plain 
word,  whose  meaning  Jie  thinks  had  heeo  changed  by  the 
coQtending  parties.    He  says,  *  the  word  cotinAy,  bke  a 

Seat  manpr  others,  such  as  aaereh  and  kingdomy  is,  by  Uie 
ishop  M  Bangors  leave,  become  to  signify  a  collection 
of  iUoM  very  <hfierent  from  its  original  meaning;  with 
tome  it  implies  partu,  with  others  private  ojnmon,  and 
with  most  interett^  and,  perhaps,  in  time,  may  signify  some 
ciher  country.  When  this  good  innocent  word  has  been 
tossed  backwards  and  forwards  a  little  longer^  some  new 
reformer  of  language  may  arise  to  reduce  it  to  its  primitive 
signification— Me  real  tnUrat  of  Qreai  Britain  F  The 
antaginist  of  this  controversialist  probably  retcnied  on 
him  his  own  term  of  the  real  tn/eresf,  which  might  be  a 
very  opposite  one,  according  to  their  notions !  It  has  been 
■aid,  with  what  truth  I  know  not,  that  it  was  by  a  mere 
connision  of  words  that  Burke  was  enabled  to  ahrm  the 
great  Whig  families,  by  showing  them  their  fate  in  that 
of  the  French  nobUi$e ;  they  were  misled  by  the  nmiBiudo 
qf  name*.  The  French  nobU$»e  had  as  little  resem- 
Uanoe  with  our  nobility,  as  they  have  to  the  Mandarins  of 
China.  However  it  may  be  in  this  case,  certain  it  ia,  that 
die  same  terms  misapplied,  have  often  raised  those  delu- 
sive notions  termed  false  analogies.  It  was  long  imagined 
in  this  country,  that  the  parUamenU  of  France  were  some- 
what akin  to  our  own ;  but  these  aasemUies  were  very 
differently  constituted,  consisting  only  of  lawyers  in  courts 
of  law.  A  misnomer  confuses  all  argument.  There  is  a 
trick  which  consists  in  bestowing  good  names  on  bad 
things.  Vioes,  thus  veiled,  are  introouced  to  us  as  virtnet, 
according  to  an  oM  poet. 

As  drunkenness,  good-fellowship  we  cell  I* 

Sib  Thomas  Wiat. 

Or  the  reverse,  when  loyalty  may  be  ridiculed  as 

*  The  right  divine  of  Uogs— to  govern  wrong  V 

The  most  innocent  recreations,  such  as  the  drama,  dan- 
dng,  dress,  have  been  anathematised  by  puritans,  while 
ntefoeophers  have  written  elaborate  treatises  in  their  de- 
fence— the  enigma  is  solved,  when  we  discover  that  these 
wofde  suggested  a  set  of  opposite  notions  to  each. 

But  the  nominalists  ana  the  realists,  and  the  doctorea 
loBdatisBinii,  resolntissimi.  refulgentes,  profundi,  and  ex. 
tatid.  have  left  this  heir-loom  of  logomachy  to  a  race  as 
•abtile  and  irrefragable !  An  extraordinary  scene  has  re- 
cently been  performed  hj  a  new  company  of  actors,  in  the 
modem  comedy  of  Political  Economy ;  and  the  whole  di- 
alogue has  been  carried  on  ia  an  inimitable  *  confusion  of 
woffda  r  This  reasoning,  and  unreasoning  firatemity  never 
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use  a  term,  as  a  term,  but  for  aa  explanation,  and  which 
employed  by  ihem  all,  signifies  opposite  things,  but  never 
the  plainest !  Is  it  not,  therefore,  strange,  that  they  can- 
not yet  tell  08  what  are  riches?  what  is  rent?  what  b 
value  7  Monsieur  Say,  the  most  sparkling  of  them  aO, 
assures  us  that  the  English  writers  are  obrcure,  by  their 
confounding,  like  Smiui,  the  denomination  of  labour. 
The  vivacioua  Gaul  cries  out  to  the  grave  Briton,  Mr 
Malthus,  *  If  I  consent  to  employ  your  word  labour,  yoa 
must  understand  me,'   so  ano  so!    Mr  Malthus  savs, 

*  Commodities  are  not  exchanged  for  commodities  only ; 
they  are  also  exchsnged  for  labour  ;  and  when  the  hypo- 
chondriac Englishman  with  dismay,  foresees  *  the  glut  of 
markets,'  and  concludes  that  we  may  produce  more  than 
we  can  consume,  the  paradoncal  Monsieur  Say  discovers, 
that  *  commodities'  is  a  wrong  word,  for  it  gives  a  wrong 
idea ;  it  should  be  productions !'  for  his  udom  is,  that 

*  productions  can  only  be  purchased  with  productions.' 
Money,  it  seems,  according  to  dictionary  ideas,  has  no 
existence  in  his  vocabulary;  for  Monsieur  Say  has  formed 
a  sort  oTBerkleian  conception  of  wealth,  being  immaterial, 
while  we  confine  our  views  to  its  materiality.  Hence  en- 
Boes  from  this  *  confusion  of  words,'  this  most  brilliant 
paradox;  that  *a  slutted  market  is  not  a  proof  that  we 
produce  too  mudk,  but  that  we  produce  too  HttU  !  for  in 
that  case  there  is  not  enough  produced  to  exchange  with 
what  is  produced !'  As  Frenchmen  excel  in  poutenesa 
and  impudence,  Monsieur  Say  adds,  *  I  revere  Adam 
Smith ;  he  is  my  master ;  but  ibis  first  of  political  econo- 
mists did  not  understand  all  the  phenomena  of  production 
and  consumption ;'  this  I  leave  to  the  ablest  judse,  Mr 
Ricardo,  to  decide  in  a  commentary  on  Adam  Smith,  if  he 
will  devote  his  patriotism  and  his  genius  to  so  excellent  a 
labour.*  We,  who  remain  uninitiated  in  this  mystery  of 
explaining  the  operations  of  trade  by  metaphysica]  ideas, 
aira  raising  up  theories  to  conduct  tnose  wno  never  theo- 
rise, can  only  start  at  the  *  confusion  of  words,'  and  leave 
this  blessed  inheritance  to  our  sons,  if  ever  the  acienoe 
survives  the  logomachy. 

Caramiiel,  a  famous  Spanish  bishop,  was  a  grand  arcfai* 
tect  of  words.  Ingenious  in  theory,  nis  errors  were  con- 
fined to  his  practice :  he  said  a  great  deal  and  meant  no- 
thin{[ ;  and  by  an  exact  dimension  of  his  intellect,  taken  at 
the  tune,  it  appeared  that  *  he  had  genius  in  the  eighth  d^ 
gree,  eloquence  in  the  fifth,  but  jiMgment  only  in  the  se- 
cond !'  This  great  man  wouki  not  read  the  ancients ;  lor 
he  had  a  notion  that  the  modems  most  have  acquired  an 
they  possessed,  with  a  good  deal  of  their  own  *  into  the 
bargain.'  Two  hundred  and  sixty-two  works,  differing  m 
breadth  and  length,  besides  his  manuscripts,  attest,  that  if 
the  worid  would  read  hu  writings,they  ooiild  need  another  ^ 
for  which  purpose  his  last  work  always  refened  to  the 
preceding  ones,  and  could  never  be  comprehended  till  his 
readers  possessed  those  which  were  to  follow.  As  he  had 
the  goodf  sense  to  perceive  that  metapbysicianB  abonnd  in 
obscure  and  equivocal  terms,  to  avoid  this  *  codVisioa  of 
words,'  he  invented  a  jarson  of  his  own ;  and  to  make 
<  confusion  worse  confounded,'  projected  grammars  and 
vocabularies  by  which  we  were  to  learn  it ;  but  it  is  sup- 

Sised  that  he  was  the  Mily  man  who  understood  himself, 
e  put  every  author  in  despair  by  the  works  which  he  an- 
nounced. This  famous  architect  of  words,  however,  built 
more  labyrinths  than  he  couM  alvrays  get  out  of,  notwitlH 
standing  his  ^  eabalitlieal  grammar,' and  his  *  owiaeMMt 
grammar.'!  Tet  this  great  Caramuel,  the  critics  have 
agreed,  was  nothing  but  a  puffy  giant,  with  legs  too  weak 
for  his  bulk,  and  oiuy  to  be  accounted  as  e  hero  amklst  a 
*  confusion  of  words.'^ 

Let  us  dread  the  fate  of  Caramuel !  and  befom  we  enter 
into  discussion  with  the  metaphysician,  first  settle  what  he 
means  by  the  nature  of  uieiis ;  with  the  politician,  his  no- 
tion of  bberijf  and  eoualUg  ,*  with  the  divme,  what  he 
deems  or^todoat;  witn  the  political  economist,  what  he 
considers  to  be  valve  and  rent !  By  this  means  we  may 
avoid  what  is  perpetually  recurring ;  that  extreme  laxity  or 
vagueness  of  words,  which  makes  every  writer  or  speaker, 
complain  of  his  predecessor,  and  attempt,  sometimes  not 

e  Since  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  tbs  lamented  death  of 
Mr  Ricardo  has  occurred— and  we  have  lost  the  labours  of  a 
mhid  of  great  alm^kdty  and  nathre  power,  at,  perhaps,  the  ho« 
of  hs  maturity.    [English  Editor.] 

t  Baillci  gives  the  dates  and  plans  of  those  grammors.  Tba 
cabalistic  was  publiehed  in  Bnixelles,  UM2,  In  ISma  The  a«- 
dacioua  was  in  folk),  printed  at  Frankfoit,  16&«.~JugenMai 
des  Savans.    Tome  u.  8me  panie. 
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in  the  best  temper,  to  define  and  to  settle  the  signification 
of  what  the  witty  South  calls  *  those  rabble-charming 
woidsi  which  carry  bo  much  wild-fire  wrapt  up  in  them.' 

POLITICAI.  mCX-NAMBS. 

Political  calumny  is  said  to  have  been  reduced  into  an 
art,  Uke  that  of  lostc,  by  the  Jesuits.    This  itself  may  be  a 
pditical  calumny  1    A  powerful  body,  who  theauelves  had 
practised  the  practices  of  calumniators,  may  in  their  turn, 
often  hare  been  calumniated.     The  passage  in  questaon 
was  drawn  out  of  one  of  the  classical  authors  used  in  their 
colleges.    Busemhaum,  a  Qerroan  Jesuit,  had  composed, 
in  duodecimo,  a  *  Medulla  Theologim  moralis,'  where, 
among  other  casmsiical  propositioos,  there  was  found  lurk- 
ing in  this  c4d  Jesuit's  *  marrow*  one  which  favoured  regi- 
dde  and  assassination !    Fifty  editions  of  the  book  had 
passed  unnoticed ;  till  a  new  one  appearing  at  the  critical 
moment  of  Damien's  attempt,  the  duodecimo  of  the  old 
Scholastic  Jesuit  which  had  now  been  amplified  by  its  com> 
mentators  into  two  fobos,  was  considered  not  merely  ridi- 
culous, but  as  dangerous.     It  was  burnt  at  Toulouse,  in 
1757,  by  order  of  tne  parliament,  and  condemned  at  Paris. 
An  Italian  Jesuit  published  an  '  apology'  for  this  theory  of 
assassination,  and  the  same  flames  devoured  it  I  Whether 
Busembaum  deserved  the  honour  bestowed  oo  his  ingenu- 
ity, the  reader  mav  judge  by  the  passage  itself. 

<  Whoever  would  ruin  a  person,  or  a  government,  must 
begin  this  operation  by  spreading  calummes,  to  defame  the 
person  or  the  government ;  for  unquestionably  the  calum- 
nialor  will  always  find  a  great  number  of  persons  incUned 
to  beliovo  him,  or  to  side  with  him ;  it  therefore  follows, 
that  whenever  the  inject  of  such  calumnies  is  once  lower- 
ed m  credit  by  such  means,  he  will  soon  lose  the  reputation 
and  power  founded  on  that  credit,  and  sink  under  the  per- 
manent and  vindictive  attacks  of  the  calumniator.'  This 
is  the  politics  of  Satan— 4he  evil  principle  which  regulates 
so  many  things  in  this  world.  Tbe  enemies  of  the  Jesuits 
have  formed  a  list  of  great  names  who  had  become  the  vic- 
tims of  such  atrocious  Machiavelism.* 

This  has  been  one  of  the  arts  practised  by  all  political 
parties.  Their  first  weak  mvention  is  to  attadi  to  anew 
niction  a  contemptible  or  an  opprobrious  nick-name.  In 
the  history  of  the  revolutions  of  Europe,  whenever  a  new 
partv  has  at  length  established  its  independence,  the  origi- 
nal denomination  which  had  been  fixed  on  them,  marked 
by  the  passions  of  tbe  party  which  bestowed  it,  strangely 
contrasts  with  the  name  finally  established ! 

The  first  revolutionists  of  Holland  incurred  the  contemp- 
toous  name  of  *  Les  Gueux,'  or  the  Beggars.  The  Ductl- 
ess of  Parma  ioquirins  about  them,  the  Count  of  Barla- 
moot  scornfully  described  them  to  be  of  this  class ;  and  it 
was  flattery  of  the  Great  which  gave  the  name  currency. 
Tbe  Hollanders  accepted  the  name  as  much  in  defiance 
as  with  indignation,  and  acted  up  to  it.  Instead  of  broaches 
in  their  hats,  they  wore  Uttle  wooden  platters,  such  as 
beggars  used,  and  foxes' tails  instead  of  feathers.  On  the 
targeU  of  some  of  these  QtuMx  they  inscribed,  *  Rather 
Turkish  than  Popish  !'  and  had  the  print  of  a  cock  crowi- 
mg,  out  of  whose  mouth  was  a  label  Vive  la  Guam  jmr 
tout  U  monde  /  which  was  every  where  set  up,  and  was  the 
&vourite  sign  of  their  inns.  The  Protestants  in  France, 
after  a  variety  of  nick-names  to  render  them  contemptiUe, 
such  as  CkriModuiM,  because  they  would  only  talk  about 
Christ,  similar  to  our  Puritans ;  and  ParpaUM9f  or  Pw^ 
pireUUi  a  small  base  coin,  which  was  odiously  applied  to 
them ;  at  length  settled  in  the  well-known  term  of  A»- 
MCNoCs,  which  probably  was  derived,  as  the  Dictionnaire 
de  Trevoux  suggests,  from  their  hiding  themselves  in  se» 
oret  places,  and  appearing  at  ught,  like  king  Hugon,  the 

Kat  hobgoblin  of  France.  It  appears  diat  the  term  has 
n  preserved  by  an  earthen  vessel  without  feet,  used  in 
cookery,  which  served  the  Huguemol»  on  meagre  days  to 
dress  their  meat,  and  to  avoid  observation ;  a  curious  ii»- 
■tance,  where  a  thing  still  in  use  proves  the  obscure  dr- 
enmstance  of  its  origin. 

The  atrocious  insurrection,  called  La /aem^He,  was  a 
term  which  originated  in  cruel  derision,  when  John  of 
France  was  a  prisoner  in  England,  his  kingdom  appears  to 
have  been  desolated  by  its  wretched  nobles,  who,  in  the 
indulgence  of  their  passions,  set  no  limits  to  their  hixnry 
and  iheir  extortion.  They  despoiled  their  peasantry  witb- 
oot  mercy,  and  when  these  complained,  andTeven  reproaeb- 
ad  this  tyramiical  nobility  with  oaving  forsaken  their  sove- 

*  Bee  Recueil,  Chrooologlque  ec  Analytique  de  toot  os  qui  a 
Isk  en  Foitagal  la  SotiM  ds  Jesoa    Vol.  fl,  asct.  iO& 


most  pay  for 


reign,  they  were  loM  that  Joeqtia  ten 
all.  But  Jack  goodFman  came  forward  in 
appeared  under  this  fatal  name,  and  the  peasants  revoltiBf 
in  madness,  and  being  joined  by  all  the  cut-thraata  and 
thieves  of  Paris,  at  once  pronounced  ooodeauiatioii  oo 
every  gentleman  in  France !  Froissart  has  the  honid  nar* 
rative ;  twelve  thousand  of  these  Joo^ves  fton  hommm  ex- 
piated their  crimes;  but  the  JadpUnt^  who  had  reoeivnd 
their  first  appellation  in  derision,  sssomrd  it  as  their  nam 
de  guerrt. 

In  the  spirited  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  writts» 
by  himself,  of  his  enterprise  against  the  kincdom  of  N»» 
pies,  we  find  a  curious  account  of  thispolitical  art  of  mark- 
ing people  by  odious  nick-names.  *  Grenaro  and  VioeBao/ 
says  the  duke.  *  cherished  under-hand,  that  aversion  tha 
rascality  had  (or  the  better  sort  of  citixens  and  civilcr  pe^ 
pie,  who,  by  the  insolences  they  suflered  from  these,  not 
unjustly  hated  them.  The  better  dass  inhabiting  tha 
suburbs  of  the  Virgin  were  called  Hack  doakM,  and  ika 
ordinary  sort  of  people  took  the  name  of  Uuan*  both  in 
French  and  English  an  old  word  for  a  leprous  beggar,  and 
hence  the  laxaroni  of  Naples.  We  can  easily  oaoctim 
the  evil  eye  of  a  laxar  when  he  encountered  a  UaA  ebak! 
The  Duke  adds—*  Just  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  revofa^ 
tion,  the  revolters  m  Flanders  formeriy  took  that  of  ht^ 
gara ;  those  of  Guienne,  that  of  eoCsri ;  those  of  Nor- 
mandy, that  dCbaart-feet ;  and  of  Beausse  and  Soatogne,  of 
wooUal-paUeiu*  In  the  late  French  revolutiaQ,  vre  ob- 
served die  extremes  imkilged  by  both  parties  chiefly  ea»- 
cemed  in  revolution — the  wealthy  and  the  poor !  ITw  rich, 
who,  in  derision,  called  their  humble  fellow-dtizeBs  by  tha 
contemptuous  term  of  sons  cn/otfes,  provoked  «  reacting 
injustice  fiom  the  populace,  who,  as  a  dreadfid  reinra  far 
only  a  dight,  rendered  the  innocent  term  of  mialoentt,  a 
signal  for  ^under  or  slaughter! 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  French  verb  Jrmdtr,  as 
well  as  the  noun  Jrondeurj  are  used  to  describe  tboee  who 
condemn  the  measures  ol  government ;  and  more  exteft* 
sively,  designates  any  hyperboUcal  and  malignant  crili- 
cbm,  or  any  sort  of  conoemnation.    These  woids  have 
been  only  introduced  into  the  language  since  tbe  intrigosa 
of  Cardinal  de  Retz  succeeded  in  raising  a  factioo  agunst 
Cardinal  Mazarine,  known  in  French  history  by  the 
name  of  the  /Vtrndenrs.  or  the  Slingeis.    It  original 
pleasantry,  although  it  became  the  pasa-woid  for  iiisi 
tion  in  France,  and  the  odious  name  of  a  iactkn.    A  wit 
observed,  that  the  parliament  were  like  those  schooUboya, 
who  fling  their  stones  in  the  pits  of  Paris,  and  as  soon  as 
they  see  the  Ueutenamt  CivU,  run  away ;  but  are  sore  In 
collect  again  direcdy  he  disappears.    The  cooipariBQft 
was  lively,  and  formed  the  burtnen  of  aongs ;  ana  afteiw 
wards,  when  aflUrs  were  settled  between  the  king  and  tbn 
parliament,  it  was  more  particulariy  applied  to  the  faccioB 
of  Cardinal  de  Retz,  who  still  held  out.   *  We  eDoovragnd 
the  application,'  says  De  Retz ;  for  wo  observed  that  Uia 
distinction  o£  a  name  heated  the  minds  of  people ;  and  ona 
evening  we  resolved  to  wear  hat-strings  in  the  form  of 
slinfs.    A  hatter,  who  might  be  trusted  with  the 
mue  a  great  number  aa  a  new  fashion,  and  which 
worn  by  many  who  did  not  understand  the  joke;  we 
selves  were  the  last  to  adopt  them,  that  the  invei 
might  not  appear  to  have  come  from  us.    The  effect  of 
this  trifle  was  immense ;  every  foshionable  article  wan 
now  to  assume  the  shape  of  a  sling;  bread,  hats,  g^ovvs^ 
handkerchiefii,  fans,  ^.,  and  we  ourselvea  became 
in  fashion  by  this  folly,  than  by  what  was  easettial.' 
revolutionary  term  was  never  forgotten  by  tbe  French, 
circomstaace  which  might  have  wen  considerfd  as  pn^ 
nostic  of  that  after-cevMUtiiNi,  which  De  Retz  had  tha  im- 
agination to  project,  but  not  the  daring  to  establtsh.    We 
see,  however,  this  great  politician,  confessing  the  advan- 
tages his  party  derived  by  encourasing  the  applicatioo  of 
aby-name,  wnich  served  *  to  heat  tne  minds  of  people.' 

It  is  a  curious  drcumstance  that  I  should  mtve  to  ra> 
count  in  this  chapter  on  *  Political  Nick-names'  a  fomifiar 
term  with  all  lovers  of  art,  that  of  Siihotutte  !  This  is  wall 
understood  as  a  6{adkprQ^;  but  it  is  more  eztraoidiBa^ 
that  a  term  so  universally  adopted  should  not  be  fooad  m 
any  dictionary,  either  in  that  of  X«'^cadeau«f  or  in  Todd*% 
and  has  not  even  been  preserved,  where  it  is  Quite  india 
pensable,  in  Millin's  HieiioniUBrc  dcs  Bmiae-Arts  !  It  is 
little  suspected  that  this  innocent  term  originated  in  a  po> 
litioal  nidc-name!  SUhomette  was  minister  of  state  in 
FrwBce  m  1769 ;  that  period  was  a  critical  one;  the 
Bury  was  in  an  axhanstad  condition,  and  SBhoiiattc,  a 
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honett  man,  who  would  hold  no  mtercoune  with  finaacien, 
or  loan-mongen,  could  contriTO  no  other  expedient  to  pre- 
vent a  national  bankruptcy,  than  .excessive  economy,  and 
interminable  reform !     Paris  was  not  the  metropolis,  any 
more  than  London,  where  a  Plato  or  a  Zeno  could  long 
be  minister  ol'  state,  without  incurring  all  the  ridicule  w 
the  wretdied  wits !   At  first  thev  pretended  to  take  his  ad- 
vice, merely  to  tau^  at  him !-— tney  cot  their  coats  shorter, 
nnd  wore  them  without  sleeves ;  they  turned  their  sold 
■mifr-boxes  into  rough  wooden  ones ;  and  the  new-fash- 
ioned portraits  were  now  only  profiles  of  a  face,  traced  by 
a  black  pendl  on  the  shadow  cast  by  a  candle  on  white 
paper!     Ail  the  fashions  assumed  an  air  of  niggardly 
eoooomy,  till  poor  Silhouette  was  driven  into  retirement, 
with  all  his  projects  of  savings  and  reforms ;  but  he  left 
his  name  to  describe  the  most  economical  sort  of  portrait, 
«nd  one  as  melancholy  as  his  own  fate ! 

This  political  artifice  of  appropriating  cant  terms,  or  odi- 
ous nicK-names,  could  not  fail  to  flourish  among  a  people 
•o  perpetually  divided  by  contending  interests  as  ourselves ; 
every  party  with  us  have  had  their  watch-word,  which  has 
served  eitner  to  congregate  themselves,  or  to  set  on  the 
banniogs  of  one  faction  to  wonr  and  tear  those  of  another. 
We  practised  it  early,  and  we  nnd  it  still  prospering !  The 
JPuriUm  of  Elizabeth's  reign  survives  to  this  hour;  the 
trying  difficulties  which  that  wise  sovereign  had  to  over- 
eome  m  seuling  the  national  religion,  foumi  no  sympathy 
in  either  of  the  great  divisions  of  ner  people ;  she  retained 
as  much  of  the  catholic  rites  as  might  be  decorous  in  the 
new  religioOf  and  soo^t  to  unite,  uid  not  to  separate,  her 
diildren.  Jmin  Knox,  in  the  spirit  of  charity,  declared, 
that  *  she  was  neither  gude  protestant,  nor  yet  resolute  pa- 
pist; let  the  world  judge  quilk  is  the  third/ 

A  jealous  party  arose,  who  were  for  reforming  the  refor- 
mation. In  their  attempt  at  more  than  human  purity,  they 
obtained  the  nick-name  of  PurUatu ;  and  from  their  fasti- 
diousness about  very  small  matters,  I^nemaiu ;  these  Dray- 
Ion  characterizes  as  persons  that  for  a  painted  glass  win- 
dow wouM  pull  down  the  whole  churcn.  At  that  early 
period  these  nick-names  were  soon  used  in  an  odious  sense ; 
fbr  Warner,  a  poet  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  says^ — 

'  If  hypocrites,  why  puritama  we  term  be  asked,  in  breefe, 
'Tis  out  an  tronissa-tenne  ,*  gooJUfcUow  so  spels  theefe  !* 

Honest  Fuller,  who  knew  that  many  good  men  were 
among  these  Fnriteiu,  wished  to  decline  the  term  alto- 

Kther,  under  the  less  offensive  one  of  jycn-oon/ormiatt. 
It  the  fierce  and  the  fiery  of  this  party,  in  Charles  the 
FifM*s  time,  had  been  too  obtrusive  not  to  fully  merit  the 
ironical  appellative ;  and  the  peaceful  expedient  of  our 
Moderator  dropped  away  with  the  page  in  which  it  was 
written.  The  pieople  have  frequently  expressed  their  own 
notions  of  different  parliaments  by  some  apt  nick-name. 
In  Richard  the  Se<iond's  time,  to  express  tneir  dislike  of 
the  extraordinary  and  irregular  proceedings  of  the  lords 
against  the  sovereign,  as  well  as  their  sanguinary  mea- 
sures, they  called  it  <  The  toonder-iecrkinr  ami  the  immerw 
ei/U  pariiament.'  In  Edward  the  Third'^s  reign,  when  the 
Black  Prince  was  yet  living,  the  parliament,  for  having 
pnrsaed  with  severity  the  party  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster, 
was  so  popular,  that  the  people  distinguished  it  as  the  good 
parliament.  In  Henry  the  Third's  time,  the  parliament 
«aposing  the  king,  was  called  *  ParUamentum  mmxnmmf* 
tne  mad  parliament,  because  the  lords  came  armed  to  in- 
sist on  the  confirmation  of  the  great  charter.  A  Scottuh 
Parliament,  firom  its  perpetual  shiftin^ns  from  place  to  place, 
was  lodicroudy  nick-named  the  nmnmg'  parliament ;  m  the 
mme  spirit  we  bad  our  long  parfiament.  The  nick-name 
of  Penmomer  parliament  stuck  to  the  House  of  Commons 
which  sate  forty  years  without  dissolution,  under  Charles 
the  Second ;  and  others  have  borne  satirical  or  laudatory 
epitheu.  So  true  it  is,  as  old  Holin^head  observed,  *  The 
^jffiH*"**"  people  will  manie  times  give  such  6ie  names  as 
•eentetb  heat  liking  to  thenudveoJ  It  would  be  a  curious 
•pecolatioa  to  dwoovor  the  sources  of  the  popular  feeling ; 
y^fii^»mA  by  delusion,  or  impelled  by  gooa  sense ! 

The  exterminating  political  nick-name  of  nudignant 
darkened  the  nation  ttirough  the  civil  wars :  it  was  a  pro- 
scription— and  a  lift  of  food  and  bad  lords  was  read  by  the 
leaoers  of  the  first  tnmults.  Of  all  these  inventions,  this 
i}itViKi»«l  one  was  most  adapted  to  exasperate  the  animosi- 
tien  of  the  people,  so  often  duped  by  names.  I  have  never 
dscneted  the  active  man  of  faction  who  first  hit  on  this  odi- 
gM  bnad  ftr  panoM,  bat  the  period  whan  the  worM 


changed  its  ordinary  meaning  was  early ;  Charles,  in  l&tt, 
retorts  on  the  parliamentarians  the  opprobrious  distinctioni 
as  *  The  tnu  malignant  party  which  has  contrived  and 
countenanced  those  barbarous  tumults.'    And  the  royalista 
pleaded  for  themselves,  that  the  hateful  designation  was  fll 
^plied  to  them :  fbr  by  maUgnitif  you  denote,  said  they, 
activity  in  doing  evil,  whereas  we  have  always  been  on  the 
suflTering  side  in  our  persons,  credits,  and  estates ;  but  the 
parliamentarians,  *  grinning  a  ghastly  smile,'  would  reply, 
that  *  the  royalists  wouki  nave  been  malignant  had  they  ^ 
proved  successful.'    The  truth  is,  that  maUgnaney  meant  ^ 
with  both  parties  any  opposition  of  opinion.    At  the  same 
period  the  offoisive  distinctions  of  round-heada  and  coik»- 
oers  supplied  the  people  with  party-names,  who  were  al- 
ready provided  witn  so  many  religious  as  well  as  civil  causes 
of  quarrel ;  the  crept  heads  of  the  sullen  sectaries  and  the 
people,  were  the  origin  of  the  derisory  nick-name;  the 
splendid  elegance  and  the  romantic  spirit  of  the  royalists 
long  awed  the  rabble,  who  in  their  mocker]r  could  brand 
them  by  no  other  appellation  than  one  in  which  their  bear- 
ers ^oried.    In  these  distracted  times  of  early  revolution, 
any  nick-name,  however  vague,  will  fully  answer  a  pur- 
pose, although  neither  thfwe  who  are  blackened  by  the 
odium  nor  those  who  cast  it,  can  define  the  hateful  appella- 
tive.   When  the  term  of  ddinqugnts  came  into  vc^e,  it 
expressed  a  degree  and  species  of  guilt,  says  Hume,  not 
exactly  known  or  ascertained.    It  served  however  the  end 
of  those  revolutiomsts,  who  had  coined  it,  by  involving  any 
person  in,  or  colouring  any  action  by,  d^nqueney;  and 
many  of  the  nobility  uid  gentry  were,  without  any  que*- 
tions  bemg  asked,  suddenly  discovered  to  have  committed 
the  crime  of  dtlinqueney!    Whether  honest  Fuller  be  fa- 
cetious or  fpn7€  on  thu  period  of  nick-naming  parties  I 
will  not  decide ;  but,  when  he  tells  us  that  there  was  ano- 
ther word  which  was  introduced  into  our  nation  at  this 
time,  I  think  at  least  that  the  whole  passage  is  an  admiral 
ble  commentary  on  this  party  vocabulair.    *  Contempo- 
rary with  maUgnontt  is  the  word  plunder^  which  some 
make  of  Latin  original,  from  pUmmm  dare,  to  level,  to  piano 
all  to  nothing !    Others  of  EKitch  extraction,  as  if  it  wem 
to  plmme,  or  pluck  the  feathers  of  a  bird  to  the  bare  skin.* 
EUire  I  am  we  first  heard  of  it  in  the  Swedish  wars ;  and 
if  the  name  and  thing  be  sent  back  fifom  whence  it  came, 
few  English  eyes  wouM  weep  thereat.'    All  England  baa 
wept  at  the  introduction  of  the  word.    The  rump  was  the 
filthy  nickpuame  of  an  odious  faction— >the  history  of  this 
famous  appellatioo,  which  was  at  first  one  of  horror,  till  it 
afterwards  became  one  of  derision  and  contempt,  must  be 
referred  to  another  place.    The  rviim  became  a  perpetual 
whetstone  for  the  loyal  wits,  till  at  length  its  former  ad- 
mirers, the  rabble  themselves,  in  town  and  country  vied 
with  Mch  other  in  *  bmnUng  rumjMf  of  beef  whicn  were 
hung  by  chains  on  a  gallows  witn  a  bonfire  underneath, 
and  proved  how  the  people,  like  children,  come  at  length 
to  make  a  play-thing  of  that  which  was  once  their  bugbear. 
Charles  II  during  the  short  holklay  of  the  restoration- 
all  holidays  seem  short!— and  when  he  and  the  people 
were  in  good  humour,  granted  any  thing  to  every  one,— 
the  mode  of  *  Pelitionr  got  at  length  very  mconvenient, 
and  the  kmg  in  council  declared,  that  this  petitioning  wan 

*  A  method  set  on  foot  by  ill  men  to  promote  discontents 
amon|[  the  people,'  and  enjoined  his  loving  subjects  not  to 
subscribe  tnem.  The  petitioners  however  persisted^- 
when  a  new  party  rose  to  express  their  abhorrence  of  pn- 
ti(i<ming ;  both  parties  nickHMmed  each  other  the  jmCS- 
tionero  and  the  oMorrert!  Their  day  was  short,  but 
fierce ;  the  potitionero,  however  weak  m  their  oignoinen, 
were  far  the  bolder  of  the  two,  fbr  the  commons  were  with 
them,  and  the  oMorrert  had  expressed  by  their  term  rather 
the  strength  of  their  inclinations,  than  of  their  numbers. 
Charles  II  said  to  a  po6tiontr  from  Taunton,  <  How  dart 
you  deliver  me  such  a  paper?*  <  Sir,'  repfied  the  pet^ 
tioner  from  Taunton,  *  My  name  is  Dark  T  A  saucy 
reply,  fbr  which  he  was  tried,  fined,  and  imprisoned :  when 
k> !  the  commons  petitioned  again  to  release  the  petitiontrl 

*  The  venr  name,'  says  Hume,  *  by  which  each  party  do- 
nominatea  its  antagonists  discover  the  vinilence  and  ran- 
cour which  provuled ;  fbr  besides  petitioner  and  oMonv, 
this  year  is  remarkable  fbr  being  the  epoch  of  the  well- 
known  epithets  of  VThig  and  7Vy.'  These  silly  terms  of 
reproach  are  still  preserved  among  us,  as  if  the  palladiiim 

*  Plunder,  observes  ray  (Hend,  B(r  Douce,  Is  pure  Dutch  jot 
Flemish^Flunderen,  from  Phmder,  which  means  propsny  of 
any  Und. 
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of  British  liberW  wm  guarded  br  tliese  exotic  names ;  for 
they  are  not  English  which  tbe  parties  so  invidioasly 
bestow  on  each  other.    They  are  ludicrous  enough  in 
their  origin ;  the  friends  of  the  court  and  the  advocates  of 
Uneal  succession,  wero  by  the  repiAbcan  party  branded 
widi  the  tide  of  Tarim,  which  was  the  name  of  certain 
Iririi  robbers :  while  the  cooit  party  in  return  oould  6nd  no 
other  rcTcnge  than  br  a^irupriating  to  the  covenanters  and 
the  repubhMns  of  tnat  dass,  tbe  name  of  the  Scotch  be- 
Tera||re  of  sour  milk,  whose  virtue  they  considered  so  ex- 
prcssiTC  of  their  diapositioos,  and  which  is  called  wkigg. 
Bo  ridicuious  in  their  oricin  were  these  pernicious  nick- 
Bames,  vrhich  long  excited  feuds  and  quarrels  in  domestic 
life,  and  may  still  be  said  to  divide  into  two  great  parties 
this  land  of  pcAtical  freedom.    But  nothing  Becomes  ob- 
w^ete  in  political  factions,  and  the    meaner  and  more 
■candalous  the  name  affixed  by  one  party  to  another,  the 
more  it  beooroes  not  only  their  rallving  cnr  or  their  Mas 
word,  but  even  constitutes  their  gWy.    Thus  the  Hol- 
landers kmg  prided  themselves  on  the  hunuliating  mck- 
name  of  *  lea  mux  :'  the  Protestants  of  France  on  the 
aoomful  one  of  the  HugnefMCs;  the  non-oonformists  in 
KPf^ft^  on  the  mockery  of  the  jmrilan;  and  all  parties 
have  perpetuated  their'  SAger  by  their  inglorious  names. 
SwUli  was  wdl  aware  of  this  truth  in  political  history : 
*  each  party,'  says  that  sagacious  observer,  *  grows  proud 
of  that  appeUation  which  their  adversaries  at  first  intended 
as  a  reproach  ;   of  this  sort  were  die  Chi^hM  and  the 
CRubtlime$f  HugmmoU  and  Gavaficri.' 

Kor  bas  it  been  only  by  nirkHMming  each  other  by  d»- 
riaorr  or  opprobrious  terms  that  parties  have  been  marked, 
but  ttiey  have  also  worn  a  livery,  and  practised  (tistinctive 
manners.    What  Bufferings  dkl  not  Italy  endure  for  a  long 
aeries  of  years,    under  Uioee  fatal  party-names  of  the 
Qwdfki  and  the  GhAetimet ;  altemaielv  the  victors  and 
the  vanquished,  the  beautiful  land  of  Italy  drank  the  bk)od 
of  her  chilircn.    Italy,    like  Greece,  opens  a  moving 
mcture  of  the  hatreds  and  jealousies  of  small  republics : 
her  JBkmeaaiid  her  Nen^  her  Guefyha  and  her  QhuteUineM  ! 
In  Bologna,  two  great  famihea  once  shook  that  city  with 
their  divisiiMis ;  the  PepoU  adopted  the  French  interesta  ; 
the  Mahi«ni  the  Spanish.    It  was  incurring  some  danger 
to  walk  the  streets  of  Boloena,  for  the  PtfoU  wore  their 
feathers  on  tho  right  side  of  their  caps,  ami  the  Mahueai 
on  the  lofl.    Such  was  the  party-hatred  of  the  two  great 
Italian  factiwis,  that  they  earned  their  rancour  even  into 
their  domestic  habits ;  at  taUe  the  GneipAt  ptaoed  their 
kiuvea  and  ^fiooM  longwise,  and  the  Crmbtlanet  acroas ; 
tbe  one  cut  their  bread  across,  tbe  other  loncwise.    Even 
in  cutting  an  orange  ther  couU  not  asree ;  for  the  Gnelfk 
cut  his  orange  bonxontafiy,  and  the  Wab^Uiau  downwards. 
Children  were   taught  these  artifice*  of  faction— their 
hatroda  became  traditional,  and  thus  the  Italians  perpefo- 
ated  the  full  benvfits  of  their  party-spirit,  from  generation 
to  generation.* 

Men  in  private  life  go  down  to  their  graTCs  with  some 
onludqr  name,  not  receiTed  in  baptism,  but  more  descrip- 
tive and  picturesque ;  and  even  ministers  of  state  havo 
winced  at  a  political  christening.  Malagrida  the  Jesuit 
and  Jemmy  Twkcher  were  nidt^namea,  which  made  one 
of  our  roimsters  odious,  and  another  eontemptiMe.  The 
Eari  of  GhMk>l|rfiin  caught  Mich  fire  at  that  of  Volpone, 
that  it  drove  him  into  the  opposite  party  for  the  vindictive 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  impoliticaj  prosecution  of  Sache- 
verell,  who  in  his  famous  sermon  had  first  applied  it  to  the 
oari,  and  unluckily  it  had  stuck  to  him. 

*  Faction,*  says  Lord  Orlbrd,  *  is  as  capricious  as  for- 
tune ;  wrongs,  oppression,  the  seal  of  real  patriots,  or  the 
genius  of  false  cmes,  may  sometimes  be  employed  for  years 
m  kindling  substantial  opposition  to  authivrity;  in  other 
seasons  the  impulse  of  a  moment,  a  baUady  a  nadb-maiis,  a 
fmMon,  can  throw  a  city  into  &  tinnult,  and  shake  the  found* 
atiottsofastate.' 

Such  is  a  idicbt  history  of  the  human  passions  in  poh- 
tirs !  We  mi^t  despair  in  thus  discovering  that  wisdom 
and  patrotism  so  frequently  originale  in  this  turbid  sourfce  of 
party;  but  we  are  consoled  when  we  reflect  that  the  most 
important  political  principles  are  immutable ;  and  that  they 
those,  whidi  even  the  spirit  of  party  must  learn  to 
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Gray,  the  critic  who  passed  hia  days  amidst  *the 
hum  of  men,'  and  the  poet  who  mused  in  cl 

tude,  have  fatally  injured  a  fine  natural  gcniua  „  

stone.  Mr  Campbcn,  with  a  brother's  fecbng,  has  (sinos 
the  present  article  waa  composed)  sympathised  wiifa  the 
endowments  and  the  pursuiu  of  tab  pott ;  but  the  &el8 1 
had  collected  stem  to  me  to  open  a  more  important  view, 
I  am  aware  how  lightly  the  poetical  chaiacter  of  Sbc»* 
stone  is  held  bv  some  great  contemporaries  although  tbii 
very  poet  has  lefl  us  at  least  one  poem  of  uortvalkd  ori- 
ginality. Mr  Campbell  has  regretted  that  Sbowloae  ast 
only  *  affected  that  arcadianism,'  which  *  gives  a  entaia 
air  of  masquerade  in  his  pastoral  chafacter*  adopted  by 
our  earlier  poets,  but  also  has  'rather  incownioasiT 
blended  togctJier  the  rural  swain  with  the  dinrinle  of  Veilii? 


All  thb  requires  some  explanation.  It  is  not  only  as  a  poet, 
possessing  the  characteristics  of  poetry,  but  as  a  creator  ia 
another  way,  for  which  I  daim  the  attention  of  the  reader. 
I  haye  formed  a  picture  of  the  domestic  life  of  a  poet,  and 
the  pursuits  of  a  votary  of  taste,  both  equally  oonnracted  ia 
their  endeaTours,  from  the  habits,  the  emotions,  and  the 
events  which  occurred  to  Shenstone. 

Four  material  circumstances  influenced  his  ehaiaclcr, 
and  wero  productive  of  all  his  unhapinnesa.  11m  ncdeet 
he  incurred  in  those  poetical  studies  to  whidi  he  had  do> 
voted  his  Indies ;  his  secret  sorrows  in  not  having  finned 
a  domestic  union,  from  prudential  motives,  with  one  wkom 
he  loved  ;  the  ruinous  state  of  his  domestic  affiurs,  srinnE 
from  a  seducing  passion  for  creating  a  new  taste  in  hat 
scape-gardening  and  an  ornamented  farm ;  and  finally,  his 
disappointment  of  that  promised  patrona^  which  nai^ 
have  induced  him  to  have  become  a  politinl  writer;  for 
which  his  inclinations,  and,  it  is  said,  his  talents  ia  earij 
life,  were  alike  adapted :  with  these  points  in  view,  ws 
may  trace  the  different  states  of  his  mind,  show  what  bs 
did,  and  what  he  was  earnestly  intent  to  have  done. 

Why  have  the  *  Elegies'  of  Sherstohk,  whidi  fisr^ 
yeara  ago  formed  for  many  of  us  the  farourita  poesDsa 
our  youth,  ceased  to  delight  us  in  mature  life?  It  is  po^ 
haps  that  these  Elegies,  planned  with  peculiar  fcwitj, 
haye  little  in  their  execution.  They  form  a  series  of  p(^ 
etical  truths,  but  without  poetical  expression ;  truths^— for 
notwithstanding  the  pastoral  romance  in  which  tbe  pool 
has  enveloped  nimself,  the  subjects  are  real,  and  the  wd- 
ings  could  not,  therefore,  be  fictitious. 

In  a  Preface,  remarkaUe  for  its  craoelVd  onaphd^i  oar 
poet  tells  im,  that  *  He  entered  on  hia  subjects  mtsswail 
ly,  particular  iwcidentt  tn  life  suggested,  or  diapmiiomt^ 
mmd  recommended  them  to  his  choice.'  He  shows  tkst 
*  He  drew  his  pictures  from  the  spot,  and  he  frit  very  sca- 
sibl^the  affections  he  communicatea.'  He  avers  last  sll 
those  attendants  on  rural  scenery,  and  all  those  aDurioai 
to  rural  life,  were  not  the  counterfeited  scenes  of  a  towa- 
poet,  any  more  than  the  sentiments,  which  were  imiNred  by 
Nature.  Shenatone's  friend.  Graves,  who  knew  ban  caity 
in  life,  and  to  hb  last  days,  informs  us,  that  these  Elegies 
were  vrrilten  ¥^en  he  had  taken  the  Leasowes  into  his 
own  hands ;  and  though  his  ftrme  antie  engaged  his 
thoughts,  he  occasionally  wrote  them,  *  partly,'  nid  Shea- 
tone,  *  to  divert  my  present  impatience,  ana  partly,  u  it 
will  be  a  picture  of  most  that  passes  in  my  own  nuad; 
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Tbx  dogmatim  of  Johnson,  and  tha  fastadionsness  of 
*  Thsss  curious  paitlcalars  I  flbund  in  a  ICanuscripL 


a  portrait  which  friends  may  value.'  This,  then,  is  the 
secret  charm  which  acts  so  forcibly  on  the  first  ewnrinns 
of  our  youth,  at  a  moment  when  not  too  difficuh  to  bo 
pleased,  tbe  reflected  delineations  of  the  bafaita  and  ^ 
affections,  the  hopes  and  the  delights,  with  all  the  dome^ 
tic  associations  of  this  poet,  always  true  to  Nature,  reflect 
back  that  picture  of  cHirselves  we  instantly  rcoo^niiss.  It 
is  only  as  we  advance  in  life  that  we  looe  the  rehsh  of  oar 
e^y  simplidtj^,  and  that  we  discover  that  Shenstone  vu 
not  endowed  with  hi^  imagination. 

These  Elegies,  with  some  other  poems,  may  be 
with  a  new  interest,  when  we  discover  them  to  farm  tks 
true  Memoirs  of  Shenstone.  Records  of  querdoos,  btf 
delightful  feelings ;  whose  Bubjeda  ymtaneouslv  cStni 
themselves  from  passing  incidents ;  they  stiO  perpelaaio 
emotions,  which  will  interest  the  young  poet,  and  the 
young  lover  of  taste. 

Elegy  IV,  the  first  whidi  Shenstone  composed,  is 
entitled  <  Ophelia's  TTm,'  and  it  was  no  unreal  one !  It 
was  erected  by  Graves  in  Mickleton  Church,  to  ihc  ne- 
mory  of  an  extrattrdinary  yount  woman,  Utrecia  Soiith; 
the  literary  daughter  of  a  learned,  but  poor,  dercvmsa. 
Utrecia  haid  formed  so  fine  a  taste  for  ttierature,  aa^  enm- 
poacd  with  such  elegance  in  verse  and  prose,  tbai  aa  a- 
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osilent  jodge  declared,  that  *  he  did  not  like  to  form  hia 
opnion  of  any  author  till  he  prerioualjr  knew  bers«' 
Gimvca  had  been  kMU  attached  to  her,  but  from  motives 
of  pfftideBee  broke  ov  an  intercourse  with  this  interesting 
woaao,  who  sank  under  this  severe  disappointment.^ 
Whon  her  prudent  lover,  Graves,  inscribed  the  urn,  her 
fiieiKi  Shenstone,  perliaps  more  feelingly  commemorated 
Iwr  Tirtnes  and  her  tastes.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  friendly 
■JOTCoorse  between  Shenstone  uid  Utrecia,  that  in  Ele^y 
XYm,  written  long  after  her  death,  she  still  lingered  m 
luB  reminiscences.  Composing  this  Elegr  on  the  calami- 
tons  ckMe  of  Somerville's  life,  a  brother  oard,  and  victim 
to  narrow  drcumstances,  and  which  ho  probi^ly  contem- 
plated as  an  image  of  bis  own,  Shenstone  tenderly  reo(4- 
lecta  that  he  used  to  read  Somerville's  poems  to  Utre- 

Oh,  Um  Ophelia  I  smoothly  flow'd  the  day 
To  feel  his  music  with  my  flames  agree ; 

To  tasle  the  beauties  of  his  melUnx  lay, 
To  taste,  and  fancy  it  was  dear  to  Thee ! 

How  true  is  the  feeling!  how  mean  the  poetical  ozpraa- 


The  Seventh  Elesy  describes  a  vision,  whore  the  sha- 
dow of  Wolsey  breaks  upon  the  author : 

'  A  graceful  form  appear*d, 

While  were  his  lodes,  with  awful  scarlet  crown*d.* 

Even  this  fanciful  subject  was  not  choeen  caprkioosly, 
but  sprung  from  an  incident.  Once,  on  his  way  to  Chel- 
tenham, Sneostone  missed  his  road,  and  wandered  till  late 
at  night  among  the  Cotswold  Hills ;  on  this  occasion  he 
appears  to  have  made  a  moral  reflection,  which  we  find  in 
his  *  Essays.'  *  How  melancholy  is  it  to  travel  late  upon 
any  ambitious  project  on  a  winters  night,  and  observe  the 
fight  of  cottages,  where  all  the  unambitioospeople  are 
warm  and  happy,  or  at  rest  in  their  beds.*  While  the  be- 
nighted poet,  lost  amonc  the  lonely  hills,  was  meditating 
on  *  ambitious  projects,*^  the  character  o£  Wolsey  arose 
belore  him ;  the  visionary  cardinal  crossed  his  path,  and 
busied  his  imagination.    *  Thou,'  exclaims  the  poet, 

<  Like  a  meteor's  fire, 
Sliot*ttblaxtag  forth,  disdaining  dull  degrees.* 

Elxot  VII. 

And  the  bard,  after  discovering  all  the  miseries  of  unhap* 
by  grandoiir,  and  murmuring  at  this  delay  to  the  house  of 
■M  fiieod,  exclaims, 

*  On  If  these  ills  the  price  of  power  advance. 
Check  not  my  speed  where  social  joys  invite  P 

riM  silent  departure  of  the  poetical  sceptre  is  fine: 

'  The  troubled  vision  cast  a  mournful  glance. 
And  sighing,  vanisbed  In  the  shades  of  night* 

And  to  prove  that  the  subject  of  this  Elegy  thus  aroia  to 
tfio  poet's  fancy,  he  has  himself  commemorated  the  incident 
that  gave  occasion  to  it,  in  the  opening : 

'  On  distant  heaths,  beneath  autumnal  skies. 
Pensive  I  saw  the  circling  shades  descend ; 
Wesry  and  faint,  I  heard  the  storm  arise, 
While  the  sun  vanish*d  like  a  faithless  friend.* 

Eucor  VII. 
The  Fifteenth  Elegy,  composed  *  in  memory  of  a  pri- 
Taio  &ntDy  in  Worcestershire,'  is  on  the  exiinctioo  of  the 
noeient  fiunily  of  the  Penns  in  the  male  line.*  Sben- 
•looe's  mother  was  a  Penn ;  and  the  poet  was  now  the  in- 
habitant of  their  ancient  mansion,  an  old  timber-built 
house  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth.  The  local  description  was 
a  real  scene  '  the  shaded  pool,'— '  the  group  of  ancient 
efans,' — the  flocking  rooks,'  and  tho  picture  of  the  simple 
■Miuers  of  his  own  ancestors,  were  realities,  the  emo- 
liaiia  they  excited  were  therefore  genuine,  and  not  one  of 
thoae '  mockeriea'  of  amplification  from  the  crowd  of  verse- 
writers* 

The  tenth  Elegy,  <  To  Fortune,  suggesting  his  Motive 
§ae  repininc  at  her  Dispensations,'  with  his  celebrated 
*  Pastoral  Ballad,  in  four  parts,'  were  alike  produced  by 
wluU  one  of  the  great  ndnstrela  of  our  own  times  has  so 
fin^y  indicated  when  he  sung 

*  The  secret  woes  the  workl  bss  never  known ; 
While  on  the  weary  night  dawned  wearier  day. 
And  bkiersr  was  the  grief  derourd  alone.* 

Id  this  Elegy,  SHZHsroirx  repines  at  the  dispensatioiM 
of  fiMtune,  not  for  having  deniea  him  her  higher  gifts,  nor 
ihni  ibe  compels  him  to 

*  Check  thi  fond  lova  of  Antbat  flr*d  my  vsfais,* 

«  TUa  we  Isam  ftUB  Dr  iraah*a  Blsiory  of  Wofosaenhlra. 


nor  that  some  *  dull  dotard  with  boundless  wealth,'  finds 
hia  <  crating  reed'  preferred  to  the  bard's,  but  that  the 

*  tawdry  shepherdess'  of  this  dull  dotard,  by  her  <  pride/ 
makes  *  the  rural  thane,'  despise  the  poet's  I>elia. 

*  Must  Delia's  softness,  elegance,  and  ease, 

Bubmk  to  Marian's  dress  ?  to  Marian's  gold  ? 
Must  Marian*8  robe  fbom  distant  India  please  ? 
The  simple  fleece  my  Delia's  limbs  Infold ! 

Ah  !  what  is  native  worth  esteemed  of  clowns  ? 

*Tis  thy  false  glare,  O  Fortune  !  thine  they  see; 
*Tls  for  my  Deiia^s  sake  1  dread  thy  frowns. 

And  my  last  gasp  shall  curses  breaths  on  thee  I> 

The  Delia  of  our  poet  was  not  an  *  Iris  en  air.'  Sbcn- 
STOirs  was  early  in  life  captivated  bv  a  young  lady,  whom 
Graves  describes  with  all  those  milcl  and  serene  graces  of 
pensive  melancholy,  touched  by  plaintive  love-tongs  and 
elegies  of  wo,  adapted  not  only  to  be  the  muse,  but  the 
mistress  of  a  poet.  The  sensibility  of  this  passion  took 
entire  possession  of  his  heart  for  some  vears,  and  it  was 
in  parunff  from  her  that  he  first  sketched  bis  exquisite 

*  Pastoral  Ballad.'  As  he  retreated  more  and  more  into 
solitude,  his  passion  felt  no  diminution.  Dr  Nash  infonna 
us,  that  Shenstone  acknowledged  that  it  was  his  own 
fault  that  he  did  not  accept  the  hand  of  the  lady  whom  ho 
so  tenderly  loved  ;  but  his  spirit  could  not  endure  to  be  a 
perpetual  witness  of  her  degradation  in  the  rank  of  society, 
by. an  inconsiderate  union  with  poetry  and  poverty.  That 
such  was  bis  motive,  we  may  infer  from  a  passage  in  ona 
of  his  letters.  *  Love'  as  it  regularly  tends  to  matrim<my, 
requires  certain  favours  from  fortune  and  circumstances  to 
render  it  proper  to  be  indulged  in.'  There  are  perpetual 
allusions  to  these  *  secret  woes'  in  bis  ccMresponaence ; 
for,  although  he  had  the  fortitude  to  refuse  marriaae,  ho 
had  not  the  stoicism  to  contract  bis  own  heart,  in  cold  and 
sullen  celibacy.  He  tbtia  alludes  to  this  subject,  which 
so  oflen  excited  far  other  emotions  than  those  of  humour— 
<  It  is  lone  since  I  have  considered  myself  as  undone. 
The  world  will  not,  perhaps,  consider  me  in  that  light  en- 
tirely till  I  have  married  my  maid  !' 

It  is  probable  that  our  poet  had  an  intention  of  marrying 
hia  maid.  I  discovered  a  pleasing  anecdote  among  the 
late  Mr  Bindley's  collections,  which  I  transcribed  from  the 
original.  On  tne  back  of  a  picture  of  Shenstone  himself, 
of  which  Dodsley  published  a  print  in  1780,  the  following 
energetic  inscription  was  written  by  the  poet  on  his  new 
year's  gift. 

*  This  picture  belongs  to  Mary  Cutler,  given  her  by  her 
master,  William  Shenstone,  January  1st,  1754,  in  ao> 
knowledgment  of  her  native  genius,  her  magnanimity,  her 
tenderness,  and  her  fidelity.  W.  S.' 

*  The  Progress  of  Taste ;  or  the  fate  of  Delicacy,'  is  a 
poem  on  the  temper  and  studies  of  the  author;  and 
( Economy ;  a  Rnapsody,  addressed  to  young  Poets,' 
abounds  with  seU^oucbes.  If  Shenstone  created  littb 
firom  the  imagination,  he  was  at  least  perpetually  under 
the  influence  of  real  emotions.  This  is  the  reason  why 
his  truths  so  strongly  operate  on  the  juvenile  mind,  not  yet 
matured :  and  thus  we  have  suflkiently  ascertained  tho 
fact,  as  the  poet  himself  has  expressed  it,  *  that  he  drew 
his  pictures  from  the  spot,  and  he  felt  very  sensibly  the 
afiectioos  he  communicates.' 

AO  the  anxieties  of  a  poetical  life  were  early  experi- 
enced by  Shenstone.  He  first  published  some  juvenile 
productions,  under  a  very  odd  title,  indicative  of  inodesty, 
perhaps  too  of  pride.**  And  his  motto  of  CofilfnlM  pauaa 
Uetanbua,  even  Horace  himself  might  have  smiled  at,  for 
it  only  conceals  the  desire  of  every  poet,  who  pants  to  da- 
serve  many !  But  when  he  tried  at  a  more  elaborate  po- 
etical labour,  *  The  judgment  of  Hercules',  it  failed  to 
attract  notice.  He  hastened  to  town,  and  be  beat  about 
literary  coffee-houses ;  and  returned  to  the  country  froai 
the  chase  of  Fame,  wearied  without  havmg  started  it. 

*  While  at  college  be  printed,  without  his  name,  a  man 
volume  of  verses,  with  this  title,  *  Poems  upon  vsrious  Occa- 
sions, written  for  the  Enterulnment  of  the  Author,  end  printed 
for  the  Amusement  of  a  few  Friends,  prejudiced  In  his  Fn. 
vour.*  Oxford,  1737. 12  ma—ITash's  History  of  Worcester* 
shire,  Vol.  I,  p.  528. 

1  find  this  notice  of  It  hi  W.  Lowndes*s  Catalogue:  44SS 
Shenstone^CW.)  Poems,  8/.  18s,  6(L — (Shenstone  took  un- 
common pains  to  suppress  this  book,  by  collecting  snd  destroy* 
log  copies  wherever  tie  met  with  tnem.) — ^In  Lonsmsn's  BU 
bifotheca  AnglO'Poetica,  it  Is  valued  st  15/.  Ox  £1737!  Mr 
Harris  informs  roe,  that  about  the  year  1770,  Fletcher,  the 
bookseller,  at  Oxford,  had  many  conjee  of  this  first  edition, 
which  he  sold  at  Eigieen  pence  ssch.  The  prices  aia  amuilBg 
The  prises  of  books  are  eonneotod  with  their  histoiy 
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*  ▲  bnalh  rsvived  him— but  a  breath  o>enhrew.* 

Etcd  the  *  judgment  of  Hereulee*  between  Indolence 
abd  Induitiy,  or  Pleasure  and  Virtue,  was  a  pictore 
of  his  own  feeling ;  an  argument  drawn  from  bis  own  rea- 
soning ;  indicattiw  the  uncertainty  of  the  poet's  dubious 
disposition :  who  &ally,  by  siding  with  Indolence,  lost  that 
triumph  by  which  his  hero  obtained  a  directly  opposite 
course. 

In  the  fiillowingyear  begins  that  melancholy  strain  in  his 
correspondence,  which  marks  the  disappointment  of  the 
man  who  had  staked  too  great  a  quantity  of  his  happiness 
on  the  poetical  die.  This  was  the  critical  moment  of  life 
when  our  character  is  formed  by  habit,  and  our  fate  is  de- 
cided by  choice.  Was  Shenstone  to  become  an  active,  or 
contemplative  being  ?    He  yiekled  to  Nature  !* 

It  was  now  that  he  entered  into  another  species  of  po- 
etry, working  with  too  costly  materials,  in  the  magical 
compoaiiion  of  plants,  water,  and  earth ;  with  these  he 
created  those  emotions,  which  his  m(»«  strictly  poetical 
ones  failed  to  ezdte.  He  planned  a  paradise  amidst  his 
solitude. 

When  we  consider  that  Shenstone,  in  developing  his  fine 
pastoral  ideas  in  the  Leasowes,  educated  the  nation  into 
that  taste  for  landscape-gardening,  which  has  become  the 
model  of  all  Eurc^e,  this  itself  constitutes  a  claim  on  the 
gratitude  of  posterity.  Thus  the  private  pleasures  of  a  man 
of  genius  may  become  at  length  those  of  a  whole  people. 
The  creator  oif  this  new  taste  appears  to  have  received  far 
less  notice  than  he  merited.  The  name  of  Shenstone 
does  not  appear  in  the  Essay  on  Gardening,  by  Lord  Or^ 
ford :  even  the  supercilious  Gh-ay  only  bestowed  a  ludi- 
crous image  on  these  pastoral  scenes,  which,  however, 
his  ffiend  Season  has  celebrated ;  and  the  genius  of  John- 
son, incapacitated  by  nature  to  touch  on  objects  of  rural 
fancy,  after  describins  some  of  the  offices  of  the  landscape 
designer,  adds,  that  'he  will  not  inouire  whether  they  de- 
mand any  great  powers  of  mind/,  Johnson,  however, 
conveys  to  us  his  own  feelmgs,  when  he  immediately  ex- 
presses them  under  the  character  of  *  a  sullen  and  surly 
speculator.'  The  anxious  Ufe  of  Shenstone  would  indeed 
have  been  remunerated,  could  be  have  read  the  enchant- 
ing eulogium  of  Wheatley  on  the  Leasowes ;  which,  said 
he,  *  is  a  perfect  picture  of  his  mind — simnle,  elegant  and 
amiable;  and  will  always  suggest  a  doubt  whether  the 
spot  insoirod  his  verse,  or  whether  in  the  scenes  which  he 
formed,  be  only  realized  the  pastoral  images  which  abound 
in  his  sonp.'  Yes !  Sheustone  had  been  delighted  could 
he  have  neard  that  Montesquieu,  on  his  return  home, 
adorned  his  *  Chateau  Gothique,  mais  om6s  do  bois  char- 
mans,  dont  j'ai  pris  l'id6e  en  Angleterre }'  and  Shenstone, 
even  with  hu  modest  and  timid  nature,  had  been  proud  to 
have  witnessed  a  noble  foreigner,  amidst  memorials  dedi- 
cated to  Theocritus  and  Virgil,  to  Thomson  and  Gesner, 
raising  in  his  grounds  an  inscription,  in  bad  English,  but 
in  pure  taste,  to  Shenstone  himself;  for  having  displayed 
m  his  writings  *  a  mind  natural,'  and  in  his  Leasowes  *  laid 
Arcadian  greens  rural;  and  recently  Pindemonte  has 
traced  the  taste  of  English  gardening  to  Shenstone.  A 
man  of  genius  sometimes  receives  from  foreigners,  who 
are  plan^  out  of  the  prejudices  of  his  compatriots,  the 
tribute  of  posterity ! 

Amidst  these  rural  elegancies  which  Shenstone  was  rais- 
ing about  him,  his  muse  has  pathetically  sung  his  melan- 
clK>ly  feelings-— 

But  did  the  Muses  haunt  his  wll. 
Or  In  his  dome  did  Venus  dwell  r 
When  all  the  structures  shone  complete 
Ah  me !  'twas  Damon's  own  confemion, 
Came  Poveity  and  took  possession. 

Trk  Psooaess  or  Tastb. 

The  poet  observes  that  tlie  wants  of  philosophy  are  con- 
tracted, satisfied  with  '  cheap  contentment,'  but 

*  Taste  alone  requires 

£ittire  profusion !  days  and  nights,  and  hours 
Thy  voice,  hydropic  Fancy !  calls  aloud 
For  costly  draughts .* 

Eco!roM7. 

As  original  image  illustrates  that  fatal  want  of  economy 

e  On  this  subject  Graves  makes  a  very  useful  observation. 
*  In  this  decWoo  the  huipbieas  ofMr  Hhenstone  was  materially 
concerned.  Whether  he  determined  wisely  or  not,  people  of 
taste  and  people  of  worldly  prudence  will  probably  be  or  very 
difisrenioplnwns.  I  somewhat  suspect,  that "  people  of  world- 
ly prudence"  are  not  half  the  fools  that  **  people  of  taste"  in- 
aUtlhsyaia.* 


which  ooooeala  itself  amidst  the  beaatifid  tfipeafioesi  «l 
taste: 

'  Some  gxaoeless  msrk. 
Bomb  symptom  iU«coneeal*d,  shall  coon  or  Isis 
Burst  like  a  pimple  finom  the  viiious  tide 
Of  acki  blood,  proclaiming  waiH  disesse 
Amidst  the  bloom  of  show.* 

EooaoMv. 

Ho  paints  himself: 

*  Ofasarre  Florelio>s  mien ; 
Why  treads  my  fHend  with  melancholy  mtp 
That  beauteous  lawn?    Why  pensive  stt^^shtasfs 
O'er  statues,  grotoies,  urns,  by  critic  art 
ProporUon'd  fair '  or  nrom  his  lofty  dome 
Returns  his  eye  unpleased  disconsolaie  ?* 

The  cause  is  *  criminal  expense,'  and  he  exdaiin^ 

*  Sweet  interehange 
Of  river,  valley,  mountain,  woods,  and  plains. 
How  gladsome  once  he  ranged  your  uiuve  un( 
Tour  simple  scenes  how  rapturd !  are  *ipfiri 
Had  lavisn'd  thousand  ornaments,  and  taught 
Convenience  to  perplex  htm,  An  U)  pall. 
Pomp  to  deject,  and  Beauty  to  displease. 

ECOHOMV. 

While  Shenstone  was  rearing  hazels  and  hawthoiMi 
opening  vistas,  and  winding  waters ; 

*  And  having  shown  them  where  to  soay. 
Threw  Uttle  pebblee  in  thehr  way  ;• 

while  he  was  pulling  down  hovels  and  cow-houses,  to  con- 
pose  mottoes  and  inscriptions  for  gaxden-eeats  aad  ims ; 
while  he  had  so  finely  ooscured  with  a  Under  glooHH  the 
grove  of  Virgil,  and  thrown  over,  *  in  the  midst  of  a  pla^ 
tation  of  yew,  a  bridge  of  one  arch,  built  of  a  dosiy^^o* 
loured  stone,  and  simple  even  to  rudeaeas,'*  and  tmroked 
Oberon  in  some  Arcadian  scene ; 

*  Where  in  cool  grot  and  mossy  esU 
The  tripping  fawns  and  fairies  dwell  •/ 

the  solitary  magician,  who  had  raised  all  these  wmAtn, 
was,  in  reality,  an  unfortunate  poet,  the  tenant  oTa  dilapi- 
dated farm-house,  where  the  winds  passed  through,  and 
the  rains  lodged,  often  taking  refuge  w  hv  own  huebco-* 

Far  from  all  resort  of  mirth. 

Save  the  cricket  on  the  heanb ! 

In  a  letterf  of  ihe  disconsolate  founder  of  landscaw- 
gardsning,  our  author  paints  his  situation  with  all  its  inMe- 
nr— lamenting  that  his  house  is  not  fit  to  receive  *  fpulite 
friends,  were  they  so  disposed ;'  and  resolved  to  haaiah  aO 
others,  he  proceeds : 

*  But  I  make  if  a  certam  rule,  '*  areere  prolaamn  val- 
gus." Persons  who  will  despise  viou  for  the  want  of  % 
good  set  of  chairs,  or  an  uncouth  nr»«hovel,  at  the  uvn^ 
time  that  they  can't  taste  any  exeeilenee  in  a  miad  that 
overlooks  those  things ;  with  whom  it  is  b  vain  th^t  mot 
mind  is  furnished,  if  ^le  walls  are  naked ;  indeed  mei^m 
much  of  one's  acquisitions  in  virtue  by  an  hours  eatnvnm 
with  such  as  judfps  of  merit  by  money— yet  1  am  now  and 
then  impelled  by  the  social  passion  to  sit  half  aa  hov  m 
mykitcnen.' 

But  the  solicitude  of  friends  and  the  fate  of  SometvOlt;, 
a  neighbour  and  a  poet,  often  eompeOed  Sheasieae  to  etvt 
amidst  his  reveries ;  and  thus  be  has  preserved  his  foel- 
mgs  and  his  irrssolutacos.  Reflecting  ca  the  dealh  of 
Somerville,  he  writes, 

*  To  be  forced  to  drink  himself  into  pains  el*  the  bedv, 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  pains  of  the  mind,  is  a  m^mj 
which  I  can  well  conceive,  because  I  may,  without  was- 
ty,  esteem  myself  his  equal  in  point  of  economy,  and  «oa- 
sequently  oupit  to  have  an  eye  on  his  misforTupca  (as 
you  kin<Uv  hinted  to  me  about  twelve  o^cloeh,  al  the  Faa- 
thers.)— 4  shotdd  retrench— >I  will— iMtt  yon  shall  act  aee 
me— I  will  not  let  you  know  that  I  took  it  in  good  part— I 
will  do  it  at  solitary  times  as  I  may.* 

Such  were  the  calamities  of  •  great  taste'  with  •  iMSe 
fortune;'  but  iathecaee  of  Bhensteae,  these  weracsi»» 
bined  with  the  other  calamity  of  *  oedaoeniy  of  ccaias.* 

Here,  then,  at  the  Leasowes,  with  nrrsisnasT  trips  to 
town  in  pursuit  of  fiune,  which  perpetually  ehidcdl  h» 
grasp;  in  the  oorrcepoodenoe  efa  lew  ddicaSe  miada, 
whose  admiration  was  sobstioiled  for  more  |ianiin  crie» 
britv ;  composing  diaUribes  agaiast  eeonomy  and  tastou 
whUe  his  income  was  diminiming  evtiy  war;  an 
lected  author  grew  daily  more  iadMeat  ami  asdtalar, 

*  Wheatley  on  Modem  Gardening,  p.  ITS.    Edftfon  &h. 
t  In  UaU'B  Collect  on,  VoL  U,  Lrnsr  IL 
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witbdrawmff  hinwelf  entire^  into  his  own  hennita^e, 
moaned  and  despaired  in  an  Arcadian  solitude.*  The  ones 
and  the  *  secret  sorrows'  of  Sbenstone  have  coroe  down 
to  a»— those  of  his  brothers  have  not  always !  And  shall 
dull  men,  because  the?  have  minds  cold  and  obscure,  like 
A  Lapland  ^ear  whi^  has  no  summer,  be  permitted  to 
•zull  over  this  class  of  men  of  senaibility^and  taste,  but  of 
moderato  genius  and  without  fortune  ?  The  passions  and 
emotions  df  the  heart  are  facts  and  dates,  only  to  those 
who  possess  them. 

To  what  a  melancholy  state  was  our  author  reduced, 
when  he  thus  addressed  his  friend : 

*  I  suppose  you  have  been  informed  that  my  fever  was 
in  a  great  measure  hypochondriacal,  and  left  my  nerves 
so  extremely  sensible,  that  even  on  no  very  interesting 
sutnect,  I  ooold  readily  think  vofwdf  into  a  vertigo ;  I 
had  afannst  said  an  epUep^ ;  for  surely  I  was  oftentimes 
near  it.' 

The  features  of  this  sad  portrait  are  more  particulariy 
made  out  in  another  place. 

'  Now  I  am  come  nome  from  a  visit,  very  little  uneasi- 
ness is  sufficient  to  introduce  my  whole  train  of  melancholy 
considerations,  and  to  make  me  utterly  dissatisfied  witn 
the  life  I  now  lead,  and  the  life  which  I  foresee  I  shall 
lead.  I  am  uigry  uid  envious,  and  dejected  aiKl  frantic, 
and  disregard  afl  present  things,  just  as  becomes  a  mad- 
man to  do.  I  am  mfinitely  pleased  (though  it  is  a  gloomy 
joj)  with  the  application  of  Ur  Swift's  complaint  *  that  he 
M  forced  to  die  m  a  rage,  hke  a  poisoned  rat  in  a  bole.' 
My  soul  is  no  more  fitted  to  the  figure  I  make,  than  a  ca^ 
Ue  rope  to  a  cambric  needle ;  I  cannot  bear  to  see  the  ad- 
vantages alienated,  which  I  thmk  I  could  deserve  and 
relbh  so  much  more  than  those  that  have  them.' 

There  are  other  testimonies  in  his  entire  correspon- 
dence. Whenever  forsaken  by  his  company  he  describes 
the  horrors  around  him,  delivered  up  *  to  winter,  silence, 
and  reflection  ;*  ever  forseeing  himself  <  returning  to  the 
same  series  ol*  melancholy  hours.'  His  frame  mattered 
by  the  whole  tram  of  hypochondriacal  symptoms,  there 
was  nothing  to  cheer  the  querulous  author,  who  with  half 
the  consciousness  of  genius,  lired  neglected  and  un- 
patronised, — ^His  elegant  mind  had  not  the  force,  by  his 
productions,  to  draw  the  celebrity  he  sighed  after,  to  his 
hermitage. 

Sbenstone  was  so  anxious  for  his  literary  character, 
that  he  contemplated  on  the  posthumous  fame  which  he 
might  derive  from  the  publication  of  his  Letters  :  see  Let- 
ter LXXIX,  on  heanng  hi»  hUen  to  Mr  fVhatler  were 
deotroyed.  The  act  of  a  merchant,  his  brother,  who  being 
a  very  mnaibU  man,  as  Graves  describes,  yet  with  the 


of  a  Goth,  destroyed  the  whole  emreepondenee  of 
8lieiuto»Bf  far  *  it$  aentimenial  intercowrteJ' — Sbenstone 
bitterly  regrets  the  loss,  and  says,  '  I  would  have  given 
more  money  for  the  letters  than  it  is  allowable  for  me  to 
moation  with  decency.  I  look  upon  my  letters  as  some 
of  my  cAef  <f  cn»vres--they  are  the  history  of  my  mind  for 
these  twenty  years  past.'  This,  with  the  loss  of  Gow- 
ley^a  oorrespondence,  should  have  been  preserved  in  the 
Biticte  *  of  suppressors  and  dilapidators  or  manuscripts.' 

Towards  the  close  of  life,  when  his  spirits  were  ex- 
hausted, and  *  the  silly  chie  of  hopes  and  expectations,'  as 
he  termed  them,  was  undone,  the  notice  of  some  persons  of 
rank  began  to  reach  him.  Sbenstone,  however,  deeply 
ooloors  the  variable  state  of  his  own  mind — *  Recovenng 
from  A  nervous  fever,  as  I  have  since  discovered  by  many 
eooeorrenl  symptoms,  I  seem  to  anticipate  a  little  of  that 
**  vernal  defight'*  which  Milton  mentions  and  thinks 


<(. 


-able  to  chase 


All  sadness,  but  deqAir * — 

at  least  I  begin  to  resume  my  silly  clue  of  hopes  and  as- 
pe^ations.' 

Tn  A  former  letter  he  had,  however,  pvan  them  up ;  *  I 
Wfin  to  wean  myself  from  all  hopes  and  expectations 
whatever.  I  feed  rav  wild-ducks,  and  I  water  my  cama- 
lioas.  H^ipv  enooffi  if  I  could  extinguish  my  ambition 
qate,  to  indiJge  the  desire  of  being  something  more  bene- 

e  Graves  was  supposed  to  have  glanced  at  his  fHend  Bhen- 
■mne  in  hie  novel  of  *  Columella  ;  or  the  Distressed  AnchoreC 
The  aha  of  this  work  is  to  convey  all  the  moral  Instruction  I 
could  wi«h  to  offer  here  to  youthful  genius.  It  is  written  to 
Aewthe  conseqoence  of  a  person  or  educstlon  and  talents 
petiaiam  to  solitude  and  Indolence  in  thegvlgonr  of  youth.  NIch- 
ois^  Literarr  anecdotes,  vol.  iii,  p.  IWL  Nash*s  History  of 
UTonssterdifrs,  vol  I,  p.  627. 


fidal  in  my  sphere.— Perhaps  some  few  other  circumstan- 
ces would  want  dso  to  be  adjusted.' 
n  What  were  these  *  hopes  and  expectations,'  from  which 
sometimes  he  weans  himself,  and  which  are  perpetually 
revived,  and  are  attributed  to  *  an  ambition  he  cannot  ex- 
tinguish?' This  article  has  been  written  in  vain,  if  the 
reuer  has  not  already  perceived,  that  they  bad  haunted 
him  in  early  lifo ;  sickening  his  spirit  after  the  possession 
of  a  poetical  oelebritf,  unattainable  by  his  genius;  soma 
expeciatiims  too  he  might  have  cherished  from  the  talent 
he  possessed  for  political  stodies,  in  which  Graves  confi- 
dently says,  that  *  he  would  have  made  no  inconsiderable 
figure,  if  be  had  had  a  sufficient  motive  for  applying  his 
mmd  to  them.'  Sbenstone  has  left  several  proofs  ot  this 
telent.*  But  his  master-passiim  for  literary  fame  had 
produced  little  more  than  anxieties  and  disappointments ; 
and  when  he  indulged  his  pastoral  fancy  in  a  beautiful 
orea^on  on  his  grounds,  it  consumed  the  estete  which  it 
adorned.  Johnson  forcibly  expressed  his  situation :  *  Hii 
death  was  probably  hastened  by  his  anxieties.  He  was  a 
lamp  that  spent  its  oil  in  blazing.  It  is  sud,  that  if  he 
had  lived  a  little  longer,  he  would  have  been  assisted  by  a 
pension.' 

BXOABT  HISTORY  OF  THS  BITXLDnie  OF  BLSVHBIlf . 

The  secret  history  of  this  national  edifice  derives  impor- 
Uace  from  its  nature,and  the  remarkable  characters  inv<rfr* 
ed  in  the  unparalleled  transaction.  The  great  architoct  when 
obstructed  in  the  progress  of  his  work,  by  the  irregular 
paymente  of  the  workmen  appears  to  have  practised  one 
of  his  own  comic  plots  to  put  the  debts  on  tne  hero  him* 
self;  while  the  duke  who  had  it  much  at  heart  to  inhabit 
the  palace  of  bis  fame,  but  tutored  into  wariness  under  the 
vigilant  and  fierce  eye  of  Atoesa  would  neither  approve  nor 
disapprove,  silently  looked  on  in  hope  and  in  grief,  from 
year  to  year,  as  the  watk  proceeded,  or  as  it  was  left  at  a 
stand.  At  length  we  find  this  comedie  larmovante  wotmd 
up  by  the  duchess  herself,  in  an  attempt  utter^  to  ruin  tha 
enraged  and  insulted  architect  !| 

Perhaps  this  was  the  first  time  that  it  bad  ever  been  re- 
solved in  parliament  to  raise  a  public  monument  of  glory 
and  gratitude— to  an  individual!  The  novelty  of  the  at- 
tempt may  serve  as  the  only  excuse  for  the  loose  arrange- 
menta  which  followed  after  parliament  had  approvcMl  of  ue 
design,  without  voting  any  specific  supply  for  the  purpose ! 
The  queen  always  issued  the  orders  at  her  own  expense, 
and  commanded  expedition ;  and  while  Anne  lived,  the 
expenses  of  the  building  were  included  in  her  majesty's 
dents,  as  belonging  to  ue  civil  list  sanctioned  by  parua- 
ment. 

When  George  the  First  came  to  the  throne,  the  pariia* 
mmit  declared  the  debt  to  be  the  debt  of  the  queen,  and  the 
king  granted  a  privy  seal  as  for  other  debts.  The  crown 
and  roe  parliament  nad  hitherto  proceeded  in  peHect  union 
respecting  this  national  edifice.  However,  I  find  that  the 
workmen  were  greatly  in  arrears ;  for  when  George  the 
First  ascended  the  thnme,  they  gladly  accepted  a  CJUrtf 
part  of  their  several  debts ! 

The  great  architect  found  himself  amidst  mextricable 
difi^lties.  With  the  fertile  invention  which  arouses  in 
his  comedies,  he  contrived  an  extraordinary  scheme,  bj 
which  he  proposed  to  make  the  duke  himself  responsi* 
ble  for  the  building  of  Blenheim ! 

However  much  the  duke  longed  to  see  the  magntficeoA 
edifice  concluded,  he  showed  the  same  calm  intrepidity  in 
the  building  of  Blenheim  as  he  had  in  its  field  or  actioB. 
Aware  that  if  he  himself  ^ve  any  order,  or  suggested  any 
alteration,  he  might  be  involved  in  the  expense  of  tM 
boyding,  he  was  never  to  be  circumvented,— never  to  bo 
surprised  mto  a  spontaneous  emotion  of  pleaaore  or  dis- 
approbation; on  no  occasion,  he  declares,  had  he  even 
entered  into  omversation  with  the  architect  (tliough  his 
friend)  or  with  any  one  acting  trader  his  orders,— about 
Blenheim  House!  Such  impenetrable  prudence  on  all 
sides  had  often  blunted  the  subdoious  mgenvity  of  the  ar- 
chitect and  plotter  of  comedies ! 

In  the  absence  of  the  duke,  when  abroad  in  1706,  Sir 
John  contrived  to  obtun  from  Lord  Godolphin  the  fiiend 

*  See  his  Letters  XL,  and  ZLI,  and  more  partkularlyflCUIt 
and  XLin,  whh  a  new  iheo^  of  political  prlnciplee. 

f  I  draw  the  materials  of  this  secret  hlitory  from  an  rnipob- 
lished  *  Cam  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Sir  John  Tan. 
brnrh,  as  also  from  mme  confldentfal  corrspondence  of  Tan 
bnigh  with  Jacob  Tonson,  hia  friend  and  publisher. 
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and  relative  of  the  duke  of  Mwlborough,  and  probably  his 
agent  in  some  of  his  concenis,  a  warrant,  constituiing 
Vanbruffh  mtrvntar,  with  pawtr  i^eoniraeimg  on  the  bekaff 
of  the  Ihike  of  JnarUmnmf^,  How  he  prevailed  on  Lewd 
Oodoiphin  to  sat  this  appointment  does  not  appear— his 
lordship  probably  conceived  it  was  useful,  and  mi^t  a^ 
aist  in  expediting  the  great  work,  the  favoarite  object  of 
the  hero.  This  warrant,  however,  Vanbrogfa  kept  en- 
tirely to  himself;  he  never  mentioned  to  the  dnke  that  he 
was  in  the  possession  of  any  such  power ;  nor  on  his  re- 
turn, did  he  claim  to  have  it  renewed. 
The  buildins  proceeded  with  the  same  delays,  and  the 

{tayments  with  the  same  irregularity;  the  veteran  now 
bresaw  what  happened,  that  be  shouU  never  be  the  in- 
habitant of  his  own  house  1  The  public  money  issued 
from  the  Treasury  was  never  to  be  depended  on ;  and  af- 
ter 1712,  the  duke  took  the  building  uuon  himself,  for  the 
Kurpoee  of  accommodating  the  woramen.  They  had 
itheno  received  what  was  called  *  crown  pay,'  which 
was  high  wages  and  uncertain  payment— and  they  now 
gladly  aoated  a  third  of  their  prices.  But  though  the  duke 
had  undertaken  to  pay  the  workmen,  this  oouM  make  no 
alteration  in  the  daims  on  the  Treasury.  Blenheim  was 
to  be  built  for  Marlborough,  not  by  him ;  it  was  a  monu- 
ment raised  by  the  nation  to  their  hero^  not  a  palace  to  be 
built  by  their  mutual  contributions. 

Whether  Marlborough  found  that  his  own  million  mieht 
be  slowly  injured  while  the  Tressury  remamed  still  obdu- 
rate, or  that  the  architect  was  still  more  and  more  in- 
volved, I  cannot  tell ;  but  in  1715,  the  workmen  appear  to 
have  struck,  and  the  dd  delays  and  stsnd-still  sgain  re- 
newed. It  was  then  Sir  John,  for  the  first  time,  produced 
the  warrant  he  had  extracted  from  Lord  Godolphm,  to  lay 
before  the  Treasury ;  adding,  however,  a  memorandum, 
to  prevent  any  misconception,  that  the  duke  was  to  be 
considered  as  the  paymaster,  the  debts  incurred  devolving 
on  the  crown.  Tnis  part  of  our  secret  history  requires 
more  development  than  I  am  enabled  to  afford :  as  my 
information  is  drawn  from  Uhe  Case*  of  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  in  reply  to  Sir  John*s  depositions,  it  is  pos- 
sible Vsnbrunrh  may  suffer  more  than  he  ought  in  this 
narration ;  which,  however,  incidentaUy  notices  his  own 
statements. 

A  new  scene  opens!  Vanbrugh  not  obtaining  bis 
claims  from  the  Treasury,  and  the  woikmen  becoming 
more  clamorous,  the  architect  suddenly  turns  round  on  the 
duke,  at  once  to  charge  him  with  the  whole  debt. 

The  pitiable  history  of  this  magnificent  monument  of 
public  gratitude,  from  its  beginnings,  is  given  by  Van- 
orugh  in  his  deposition.  The  great  architect  represents 
himself  as  being  comptroller  of  her  majesty's  works ;  and 
as  such  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  model,  which  model 
of  Blenheim  House  her  majesty  kept  in  her  palace,  and 
gave  her  commands  to  issue  money  according  to  the  di- 
rection of  Mr  Travers,  the  queen's  surveyor-general; 
that  the  lord  treasurer  appointed  her  msjesty's  own  oi5- 
cers  to  supervise  these  works ;  that  it  was  upon  defect  of 
money  from  the  Treasury  that  the  workmen  grew  uneasy ; 
that  the  work  was  stopped,  till  further  orders  of  money 
from  the  Treasury ;  that  the  queen  then  ordered  enough 
to  secure  it  from  winter  weather ;  that  afterwards  she  or- 
dered more  for  payment  of  the  workmen ;  that  they  were 
paid  in  part ;  and  upon  Sir  John's  telling  them  the  queen's 
resolution  to  grant  them  a  further  supply,  {after  a  ttap  put 
toUlnf  the  dtttthauPt  order)  they  went  on  aiid  incurrml  the 
present  debt ;  that  this  was  afterwards  brought  into  the 
nouse  of  commons  as  the  debt  of  the  crown,  not  owing 
from  the  queen  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  but  to  the 
workmen,  and  this  by  the  queen's  officers. 

During  the  uncertain  process  of  the  building,  and  while 
the  worlunen  were  often  in  deep  arrears,  it  would  seem 
that  the  architect  often  designed  to  involve  the  Marlbo- 
roughs  in  its  fate  and  his  own ;  he  probably  thought  that 
some  of  their  round  million  might  bear  to  be  chipped,  to 
finish  his  great  work,  with  which,  too,  their  gloiy  was  so 
intimately  connected.  The  famous  dutehess  had  evi- 
dently put  the  duke  on  the  defensive ;  but  once,  perhaps, 
was  the  duke  on  the  point  of  indulging  some  generous  ar- 
chitectural fancy,  when  lo!  Alossa  stepped  forwards  and 
*  put  a  stopto  tne  building.' 

When  vanbrugh  at  length  produced  the  warrant  of 
Lord  Godoiphin,  empowering  him  to  contract  for  the  duke, 
this  instrument  was'  utterly  disclaimed  by  Marlborough ; 
the  duka  declares  it  existeil  without  hi^  knowleidge ;  and 


that  if  snch  an  instrament  Sir  a  nonent  was  to  be  bsU 
viJid,  no  man  would  bo  sale,  bat  nugltt  bo  vameA  by  lbs 
act  of  another ! 

Vanbrugh  seems  to  have  involved  the  iotrieacy  of  Us 
plot,  till  it  lei]  into  some  contradictions.  The  qjoecn  be  had 
not  found  difficult  to  nunage ;  but  after  her  death,  wbsa 
the  Treasury  fuled  in  its  gokfen  sooree,  he  aeeass  to  hata 
sat  down  to  cootrivo  how  to  make  tbe  didie  the  great 
debtor.  Vanbrugh  swears  that  *  He  himseir  looked  apsa 
the  crown,  as  engaged  to  the  Duke  of  Marfboroagh  lor  lbs 
expense;  but  that  he  believes  the  workmen  always  looked 
upon  the  duke  as  their  paymaster.'  He  advances  so  far,  asls 
swear  that  be  made  a  contract  with  particadar  wmkinan, 
which  contract  was  not  unknown  to  the  duke.  Tiiis  was  not 
denied ;  but  the  duke  in  his  reply  observes,  that  *  be  knew 
not  that  the  workmen  were  employed  for  Ais  aoooaat,er  by 
Ms  own  agent :'— naaver  having  neard  till  Sir  John  jso- 
duced  the  warrant  from  Lord  Godoiphin,  that  Sv  Jehi 
was  *  his  surveyor !'  whidi  he  disdairas. 

Our  ardiitect,  however  opposite  his  depoaitiaas  appear, 
contrived  to  become  a  witness  to  such  facts  as  tended  is 
conclude  the  duke  to  be  the  debtor  for  the  buihiiaf ;  aad 

*  in  his  depMtions  has  taken  as  much  care  to  base  Iks 
guilt  of  perjury  without  the  punishment  of  it,  as  any  msa 
could  do.'  He  so  managed,  though  be  has  not  swon  Is 
contradictions,  that  the  natural  tendency  of  one  part  of  km 
evidence  presses  one  way,  and  the  natural  tendency  of 
another  part  presses  the  clirect  contrary  way.  In  Us  Ibi^ 
mer  memorisJ,  the  main  design  was  to  disengage  tba  daks 
from  the  debt ;  in  his  depositions,  the  main  design  wis  to 
charge  the  duke  with  the  debt.  Vanbruf^,  it  must  bs 
confessed,  exertod  not  less  of  his  dramatic  than  his 
tectural  genius  in  tbe  building  of  Blenheim ! 

'The  Csse'  concludes  with  an  eloquent 
where  Vanbrugh  is  distinguished  as  the  man  of  „ 
though  not,  in  this  predicament,  the  man  of  honov.  '  tL 
at  last  the  charge  run  into  by  order  of  the  crown  most  be 
upon  the  duke,  yet  th't  infamy  of  it  must  go  upon  snotbor, 
who  was  peihaps  the  only  Architect  in  t^  world  cspohls 
of  building  such  a  house :  and  the  only  friend  in  the  weiU 
capable  cf  contriving  to  lay  the  debt  upon  one  to  whomke 
was  so  highly  obligeid.' 

There  is  a  curious  fiict  in  the  depositions  of  Vaabni^ 
by  which  we  mi^ht  infer  that  the  idea  of  Bleidieim  He 
might  have  origmated  with  the  duke  himself;  be 
that  in  1704,  the  duke  met  him,  and  told  him  As 
to  build  a  house,  and  must  consult  him  about  a  ssodel,'^; 
but  it  was  the  queen  who  ordered  the  preaent  house  to  bs 
built  with  all  expedition.' 

The  whole  conduct  of  this  national  edifice  wasMiwuHhy 
of  the  nation,  if  in  truth  the  nation  ever  entered  bcarti^ 
into  it.  No  specific  sum  bad  been  voted  in  parbasMntfor 
so  great  an  undertaking ;  which  afterwards  was  tbeooen> 
sion  of  involving  aU  the  parties  concerned  in  trouble  and 
litigation,  threatened  the  ruin  of  the  architect;  snd  I  think 
wo  shall  see,  by  Vanbrogh's  letters,  was  finished  at  ths 
sole  charge,  and  even  under  the  superintendence,  of  the 
duchess  herself!  It  may  be  a  question,  whether  dus  ms^ 
nificent  monument  of  glory  did  not  rather  originate  ia  tas 
spirit  of  par^,  in  the  urgent  desire  of  the  queen  to  iDay  the 
pride  ana  jealousies  of  me  Marlboroughs.  Prom  the  or^ 
cumstance  to  which  Vanbrugh  has  sworn,  that  tbe  diAs 
had  designed  to  have  a  house  built  by  Vanbnigh,  befbra 
Blenheim  had  been  resolved  on,  we  may  suppose  that  this 
intention  of  the  duke's  afibrded  the  queen  a  snggeslion  «f 
a  national  edifice. 

Archdeacon  Goxe,  in  his  life  of  Marlborough,  hss  ob> 
scorely  alluded  to  the  drcumstances  atten£ng  Uie  baild> 
ing  of  Blenheim.  <  The  illness  of  the  duke,  and  the  tediorn 
liugatiim  which  ensued,  caused  such  delaya,  that  fitt]epr»> 
gress  was  made  in  the  work  at  tbe  lime  of  his  decesse. 
In  the  interim,  a  serious  misunderstanding  arose  betireen 
the  duchess  and  the  architect,  which  forms  tbe  subjectof 
a  voluminous  correspondence.  Vanbmgh  was  in  cobss> 
quence  removed,  and  the  dtrectkm  of  the  tMiiurmg  eonfided 
to  other  hands,  under  her  own  immedinte  siqiezintead- 
ence. 

This  'voluminous  eorrespondenca'  would  probshlyiP 
ford  '  words  that  bum'  of  the  lofty  insolence  of  Atossa,  tal 

*  thooghlB  that  breathe'  of  the  comic  wit ;  it  migfat  too  re- 
late, in  many  curious  points,  to  the  atupendoos  ftbrie  i^ 
self.  If  her  grace  oonoescended  to  eriticiso  its  parts  nidi 
the  frank  rouj^ess  riie  is  known  to  have  done  lo  the  ai^ 
chitect  himself,  his  own  defence  and 
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•erve  to  l«t  us  into  the  bewildering  fancies  of  hia  magical 
vchitecture.  Of  that  aelf-creation  for  which  he  was  so 
iDiich  abased  in  his  own  day  as  to  hare  lost  his  real  aro- 
eation  as  an  architect,  and  stand  condemned  for  posterity 
m  the  volatile  bitterness  of  Lord  Orford,  nothing  is  left  for 
ua  bat  our  own  convictions — (o  behold,  and  to  be  for  ever 
•stomsbed !  But  <  this  voluminous  oorrespondence  V  Alas ! 
the  historian  of  war  and  politics  overlooks  with  contempt 
the  little  secret  histories  of  art.  and  of  human  nature  !•— 
and  *a  volominoos  correspondence*  which  indicates  so 
much,  and  on  which  not  a  solitary  idea  is  bestowed,  has 
only  served  to  petrify  our  curiosity ! 

Of  this  quarrel  between  the  famous  duchess  and  Van- 
brugh  I  have  onlv  recovered  several  vivacious  extracts 
from  confidential  letters  of  Vanbrugh's  to  Jacob  Tonson. 
There  was  an  equality  of  the  genius  of  tnvoKiofi,  as  well 
•a  rancour,  in  her  grace  and  the  wit :  whether  Atossa, 
like  Vanbrugh,  could  have  had  the  patience  to  have  com- 
posed a  cooMdy  of  five  acts  1  will  not  determine ;  but  un- 
questionably she  could  have  dictated  many  scenes  with 
#qaal  spirit.  We  have  seen  Vanbrugh  attempting  to  turn 
tlfte  debto  iocunred  by  the  building  of  Blenheim  on  the 
duke ;  we  now  learn,  for  the  first  time,  that  the  duchess, 
with  equal  aptitude,  contrived  a  counter-plot  to  turn  the 
debts  on  Vanbrugh  1 

'  I  have  the  misfortune  of  kisintf,  for  I  now  see  little 
hopes  of  ever  getting  it,  nearly  tOOCV.  due  to  me  for  many 
years'  service,  plague,  and  trouble,  at  Blenheim,  which 
that  wicked  woman  of  '  Marlborough'  is  so  far  from  pay- 
ing me,  that  the  duke  being  sued  by  some  of  the  workmen 
fcr  work  done  there,  she  hss  tried  to  turn  the  debt  due  to 
Ihem  upon  me,  for  which  I  think  she  ought  to  be  hanged.' 

In  1782,  on  occasbn  of  the  duke's  death,  Vanbrugh  gives 
an  account  to  Tonson  of  the  great  wealth  of  the  Morlbo- 
rou^,  with  a  caustic  touch  at  his  illustrious  victims. 

*  The  Duke  of  MaHborough's  treasure  ezcoeds  the  most 
extravagant  guess.  The  srand  settlement,  which  it  was 
Kspecled  her  grace  had  oroken  to  pieces,  stands  good, 
and  hands  an  immense  wealth  to  Lord  Godolphin  and  his 
successors.  A  round  million  has  been  moving  about  in 
loans  on  the  land-tax,  4^.  This  the  Treasury  knew  be- 
fore he  died,  and  this  was  exclusive  of  his  Mand;'  his 
tOOOL  a  year  upon  the  post-office;  his  mortgages  upon  a 
distressed  estate ;  his  South  Sea  stock ;  his  annuities,  and 
which  .were  not  subscribed  in,  and  besides  what  is  in 
foreign  banks;  and  yet  this  man  could  neither  pay  his 
workmen  their  bills,  nor  his  architect  his  salary. 

*  He  hasciven  his  widow  ^may  a  Scottish  ensign  get 
her!)  10,00w.  a  year  to  tpaU  BUnhmn  her  own  looy; 
ISfOOtt.  a  year  to  keep  herself  clean  and  ^o  to  law ;  S,000f. 
a  year  to  Lord  Riakon  for  present  maintenance ;  and 
Lord  Godolphin  only  6,00tt.  a  year  jointure,  if  he  outlives 
my  \a6j ;  this  last  is  a  wretched  article.  The  rest  of  the 
heap,  for  these  are  but  snippings,  goes  to  Lord  Godolphin, 
and  so  on.    She  will  have  4OJw0l  a  vear  in  present.^ 

Atossa,  as  the  quarrel  heated  and  the  plot  thickened, 
with  the  maliciousness  of  Puck,  and  the  haughtiness  of  an 
Empreas  of  Blenheim,  invented  the  most  cruel  insult  that 
ever  architect  endured!— one  perfectly  characteristic  of 
thai  extraordinary  woman.  Vanbrugh  went  to  Blenheim 
with  his  lady,  in  a  company  from  Castle  Howard,  another 
OMgnificent  monument  of  his  singular  genius. 

*  We  staid  two  nights  in  Woodstock :  but  there  was  an 
order  to  the  servants,  under  her  graett  oion  hand,  not  to 
Irf  me  enkr  BUmkam  !  and  lest  that  should  not  mortify  me 
•ooagb,  she  having  somehow  learned  that  my  wife  was  of 
the  company,  eent  an  esprtm  the  night  before  toe  came  there, 
with  orders  that  if  the  came  with  the  Castle  Howard  la* 
dies,  the  servants  should  not  suffer  her  to  see  either  house, 
gardens,  or  even  to  enter  the  park :  so  she  was  forced  to 
ait  all  day  kmg  and  keep  me  company  at  the  inn !' 

This  was  a  com  de  theatre  in  inis  joint  comedy  of  Atos- 
aa  and  Vanbrugh  1  The  architect  of  Blenheim,  liAing  his 
^ea  towards  his  own  massive  grandeur,  exiled  to  a  dull 
ion,  and  imprisoned  with  one  who  required  rather  to  be 
eonaoled,  than  capable  of  consoling  the  enraged  architect ! 

In  17t5,  Atossa  still  pursuing  her  hunted  prey,  had 
driven  it  to  a  spot  which  she  flattered  herMlf  wouM  en- 
dosa  it  with  the  security  of  a  preservatory.  This  pro- 
doeed  the  following  expkiaion ! 

<  I  have  been  foioed  into  chancery  by  that  B.  B.  B.  the 
Docbesa  of  MariboixNigh.  where  she  has  got  an  injunction 
apon  me  by  her  fiiend  the  late  good  chancellor  (Earl  of 
•faedeefield,)  who  declared  that  I  was  never  employed 


by  the  doke,  and  therefore  had  no  demand  upon  his  estate 
for  my  services  at  Blenheim.  Since  my  hands  were  thus 
tied  up  from  trying  by  law  to  recover  my  arrear,  I  have 
prevailed  with  Sir  Robert  Walpole  to  hdp  me  in  a  scheme 
which  Ipropoeed  to  hhn.tn/  which  I  got  my  money  m  spite 
Hf  the  muejf*e  teeth.  My  carrying  this  point  enragee  her 
mmehf  and  the  more  becaute  it  i«  of  considerable  weight 
in  my  small  fortune,  which  she  has  heartily  endeavoured 


tised  invention  are  vindicated !  The  writer,  long  accus- 
tomed to  comedy-writing,  has  excelled  the  sel^ausht 
genius  of  Atossa.  The  *  scheme'  by  which  Vanbrugn's 
fertile  mvention,  aided  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  finally 
circumvented  the  avarknous,  the  haughty,  and  the  capri- 
cious Atossa,  remains  unloU,  unless  it  is  alluded  to  by  the 
oanage  in  Lord  Orford's  *  Anecdotes  of  Painting,'  where 
ne  informs  us  that  the  *  duchess  quarrelled  with  Sir  John 
and  went  to  law  with  him  ;  but  though  he  proved  tobeim 
the  right,  or  rather  ftseoMse  he  proved  to  be  in  the  right,  she 
employed  Sir  Ghrist<^her  Wren  to  buikl  the  house  in  St. 
James's  Park.' 

I  have  to  add  a  curious  discovery  respectinff  Vanbrugh 
himself,  whicli  explains  a  circumstance  in  nis  life  not 
hitherto  understood. 

In  all  the  biographies  of  Vanbrugh,  from  the  time  of 
CibbeHs  Lives  of  the  PoeU,  the  eariy  part  of  the  life  of 
this  man  of  genius  remains  unknown.  It  is  said  he  de- 
scended from  an  ancient  family  in  Cheshire,  which  came 
originally  from  Prance,  though  by  the  name,  which  properly 
written  would  be  Van  Brugh,  he  would  appear  to  be  of 
Dutch  extraction.  A  tale  is  universally  repeated  that  Sir 
John  once  visiting  France  in  the  prosecution  of  his  archi- 
tectural studies,  while  taking  a  survey  of  some  fortifica- 
tions, excited  slarm,  and  was  carried  to  the  Bastile ; 
where,  to  deepen  the  mterests  of  the  story,  he  sketched  a 
variety  of  comedies,  which  he  must  have  communicated 
to  the  governor,  who,  whispering  it  doubtless  as  an  aflTair 
of  state  to  several  of  the  noblesse,  these  admirers  of 
<  sketches  of  comedies '—English  ones  no  doubt— pro- 
cored  the  release  of  this  English  Moliere.  This  tale  is 
farther  confirmed  by  a  very  odd  circumstance.  Sir  John 
built  at  Greenwich,  on  the  spot  still  called  '  Vanbrugh's 
Fields,'  two  whimsical  houses ;  one  on  the  side  of  Green* 
wich  Park  is  still  called  *  the  Bastile-House,'  buill  on  its 
model,  to  commemorate  this  imprisonment. 

Not  a  word  of  this  detailed  story  is  probably  true  !  that 
the  BastUe  was  an  object  which  sometimes  occupied  the 
imagination  of  our  architect,  is  probable ;  for,  by  the  letter 
we  have  just  quoted,  we  discover  from  himself  the  singo* 
lar  incident  of  V anbnigb^  havmg  been  6ora  in  the  BasSte. 

Desirous  probably  oTconcealing  his  alien  origin,  this  cir- 
cumstance cast  bis  eariy  days  into  obscurity.  He  felt  thai 
he  was  a  Briton  in  all  rcMpecu  but  that  of  his  singular 
birth.  The  ancestors  of  Vanbrugh,  who  was  of  Cheshire, 
said  to  be  of  FVeneh  extraction,  though  with  a  Duten 
name,  married  Sir  Dudley  Carieton's  daughter.  We  are 
toM  he  had  *  political  connexions ;'  and  one  of  his  *  politi- 
cal' teurs  haa  probably  occasioned  his  confinement  in  that 
state-dunieon,  where  his  ladv  was  delivered  of  her  burden 
of  love.  The  odd  fancy  of  building  a  *  Bastile-House  * 
at  Greenwich,  a  fortified  prison!  suggested  to  his  first 
life-writer  the  fine  romance;  which  must  now  be  thrown 
askle  among  those  literal^  fictions  the  French  distinguish 
by  the  softening  and  yet  impudent  term  of '^iModoles  Aos- 
erdiesP  with  which 'fbrmerlv  Varillas  and  his  imitators 
furnished  their  pages ;  bes  which  looked  like  facts ! 

iBCBET  BliTOar  OP  ilR  WALTKK  aAWLUOH.^ 

Rawleigh  exercised  in  perfection  incompatible  talenta, 
and  his  diaracter  connecta  the  opponte  extremes  of  oar 
nature !  His  *  book  of  life,'  with  its  incidents  of  pros- 
perity and  adversity,  of  gkiry  and  humiliatioo,  was  aa 
chequered  as  the  novelist  would  desire  for  a  tale  of  fiction. 
Tet  in  this  mighty  |^nini  there  lies  an  nnsuspected  di»- 
position,  which  requires  to  be  demonstrated,  before  it  is 
possible  to  conceive  its  reality.  From  bis  earliest  days 
be  betrayed  the  genius  of  an  edeeniurer,  which  prevailed 
in  hit  character  to  the  latest ;  and  it  often  involved  him 

*  Rawleigh,  as  was  pracilssd  lo  a  much  later  period,  wrote 
bM  name  various  ways.    In  the  former  series  of  this  work  ' 
have  discovered  at  least  how  It  was  pronounced  hi  his  tims 
^thus,  Rawly.  Bee  in  Firit  Series,  an.  *  OithographT  of  Flo 
perNames.*  "^ 
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in  the  practice  d*  mean  artificM  and  petty  deceptions  ; 
which  appear  like  folly  in  the  wisdom  ot  a  sage ;  like  iiH 
eptiuide  in  the  profound  views  of  a  politician ;  like  cow- 
ardice in  the  magnanimity  of  a  hero ;  and  degrade  by 
their  littleness  .the  grandeur  of  a  character  which  was 
dosed  by  a  splendid  death,  worthy  the  life  of  the  wisest 
and  the  greatest  of  mankind! 

The  sunshine  of  his  days  was  ia  the  reign  of  Elisa- 
beth. From  a  boy,  always  dreaming  of  romantic  coo- 
questSi  for  be  was  bcMm  in  an  age  of  heroism  ;  and  formed 
by  nature  for  the  chivalhc  gallantry  of  the  court  of 
a  maiden  queen,  from  the  moment  he  with  such  in6nite  art 
cast  his  rich  mantle  over  the  miry  spot,  his  life  was  a  pro- 
gress of  glory.  AU  about  Rawieigh  was  splendid  as  the 
dress  he  wore ;  his  female  sovereign,  whose  eyes  loved  to 
dwell  on  men  who  might  have  been  fit  subjects  for  *  the 
Faerie  C^een*  of  Spc>nser,  penurious  of  reward,  only  re- 
compensed her  favourites  by  suffering  them  to  make  their 
own  fortunes  on  sea  and  land ;  and  Elizabeth  listened  to 
the  glowing  projects  of  her  hero,  indulging  that  spirit 
which  could  have  conquered  the  world,  to  have  laid  the  toy 
at  the  feet  of  the  sovereign  \ 

This  man,  this  eitraordinary  being,  who  was  prodigal 
of  his  life  and  fortune  on  the  Spanish  main,  in  the  idleness 
of  peace  could  equally  direct  his  invention  to  supphr  the 
domestic  wants  of  ever]r-day  life,  in  his  project  of  <  an 
office  for  address.'  Nothing  was  too  high  for  his  ambition, 
nor  too  humble  for  his  cenius.  Pre-eminent  as  a  military 
and  a  naval  commander,  as  a  statesman  and  a  student, 
Bawleigh  was  as  intent  on  forming  the  character  of  Prince 
Heaij,  as  that  prince  was  studious  of  moulding  his  own 
aspirmg  Qualities  by  the  genius  of  the  friend  whom  he  con- 
templated. Yet  the  active  life  of  Rawieigh  is  not  more  re- 
varliable  than  his  contemplative  one.  He  may  well  ruk 
among  the  founders  of  our  literature :  for  composing  on  a 
sub|ect  exciting  little  interest,  his  fine  genius  has  sealed  his 
unmiished  volume  with  immortality.  For  magnificence 
of  eloquence,  and  manivoness  of  thought,  we  must  still 
dwell  on  his  pages.*  Such  was  the  man,  who  was  the 
adored  patron  of  Spenser ;  whom  Ben  Jonson,  proud  of 
calling  other  favourites  *  his  sons,'  honoured  by  the  title  of 
his  *  father;*  and  who  left  political  instructions  nhich 
Milton  deigned  to  edit. 

But  how  has  it  happened,  that  of  so  elevated  a  char- 
acter. Gibbon  baa  pronounced  that  it  was  *  ambiguous,' 
while  it  is  described  by  Hume  as  *  a  great  but  ill-regu- 
lated mind  ? 

There  was  a  peculiarity  in  the  character  of  this  emi- 
nent man  :  he  practised  the  cunning  of  an  atheniurer  ,* 
a  cunning,  most  Humiliating  in  the  narrative  !  The  great 
difficulty  to  overcome  in  this  discovery  is,  how  to  account 
(or  a  sage  and  a  hero  acting  lolly  and  cowardice,  and  at- 
tempting to  obtain  by  circuitous  deception,  what  it  may  be 
supposed  so  magnanimous  a  spirit  would  not  only  deign  to 
possess  himself  of  by  direct  siid  open  methods. 

Since  the  present  article  was  written,  a  letter,  hitherto 
unpublished,  appears  in  the  recent  edition  of  Shakespeare, 
which  curiously  and  minutely  records  one  of  those  arti- 
fices of  the  kind  which  I  am  abcmt  to  narrate  at  length. 
When  under  Elizabeth,  Rawieigh  was  oncn  in  cdnSie- 
meot,  and  it  appears,  that  seeing  the  queen  passing  by,  he 
was  suddenly  seized  with  a  strange  resolution  of  com- 
bating with  the  governor  and  his  people ;  declaring  that 
the  mere  si^^  of  the  queen  had  made  him  desperate,  as 
a  confined  lover  would  feel  at  the  sig^t  of  his  mistress. 
The  letter  gives  a  minute  narrative  of  Sir  Walter's 
astonishing  conduct,  and  carefully  repeats  the  warm 
romantic  style  in  which  he  talked  of  his  royal  mistress, 
and  his  formal  resolution  to  die  rather  than  exist  out  of 
her  presence.  This  extravagant  scene,  with  all  its  co- 
louring, has  been  most  elaborately  penned  by  the  ingenius 
letter-writer  with  a  hint  to  the  person  whom  be  addresses, 
to  suff*er  it  to  meet  the  eye  of  their  royal  mistresess,  who 
eould  not  fail  of  Bdmiring  our  new  *  Orlando  Furioso  ;* 
and  soon  afler  released  this  tender  prisoner !  To  me  it  is 
evident  that  the  whole  scene  was  got  up  sjnd  concerted  for 
the  occasion,  and  was  the  inventicm  of  Rawieigh  himself; 
the  romantic  incident  he  well  knew  was  perfectly  adapted 
to  the  queen's  taste.  Another  similar  incident,  in  which  I 
have  been  anticipated  in  the  disclosure  of  the  fact,  though 
not  of  its  nature,  was  what  Sir  Toby  Matthews  obscurdy 

*  I  shall  give  In  the  amde  <  Literary  Unions,'  a  curious  sc- 
count  how  *  Rawieigh *s  History  of  the  World*  wss  composed, 
which  has  hitherto  escaped  discovery 


alludes  to  bis  letters,  of  *  tha  ^Itv  blow  be  gave  lumntf 
in  the  Tower ;'  a  passage  which  had  long  excited  my  st* 
tention,  till  I  discovered  the  curious  incident  in  sosse  ■»• 
nuacript  letters  of  Lord  Cecil.  Rawieigh  was  then  con- 
fined in  the  Tower  for  the  Gobham  conspiracy ;  a  pkitso 
absurd  and  obscure,  that  one  histnriin  has  adleo  a  a 
*  state-riddle,'  but  for  which,  ao  many  years  after,  Rai^ 
leigh  so  cruelly  lost  his  life. 

Lord  Cecil  cives  an  account  of  the  examination  of  ths 
prisoners  invdved  in  this  ooospiracy.  *  One  afismoon, 
whilst  diverse  of  us  were  in  the  Tower  **^'n«'*'"g  sosk  «I 
these  prisoners.  Sir  Walter  attempted  to  wmrdtr  hmmiffi 
whereof  when  we  were  advertisra,  we  cane  to  him  usl 
found  him  in  some  agony  to  be  unable  to  endure  his  bus* 
fortunes,  and  protesting  innocency,  with  carlessnew  of 
bfe ;  and  in  that  humour  he  had  W9tmd«d  himm^mader  At 
riglU  pap^  hmt  no  tscgf  mortoffy,  hdng  in  tnltk  rtti^  a  ml 
than  a  ttabf  and  now  very  well  cored  both  in  body  sad 
mind.'"*  This  feeble  aucmpt  at  suicide,  this  'cut  latbor 
than  stab,'  I  must  place  among  those  scenes  in  the  fife  of 
Rawieigh,  so  mean  and  incomprehensible  with  the  gsMS 
of  the  man.    If  it  were  nothing  but  one  of  thnae 

'  Fean  of  the  Brave  !> 
we  must  BOW  open  another  of  the 

<  Follies  of  the  Win!* 

Rawieigh  returned  from  the  wild  and  desperate  v<m* 
of  Guiana,  with  misery  in  every  shape  about  Um.^  tu» 
son  bad  perished ;  hts  devoted  Keymis  woohl  not  svtive 
his  reproach ;  and  Rawieigh,  without  fortune  and  witboot 
hope,  in  sickness  and  in  sorrow,  brooded  over  the  ad 
thought,  that  in  the  hatred  6[the  Spaniard,  and inibc po> 
Uticu  pusillanimity  of  James^  he  was  arriving  only  lo  SMSt 
inevitable  death.  With  this  presentiment,  he  nad  evoa 
wished  to  give  up  his  ship  to  the  crew,  had  they  oonseotsd 
to  land  him  in  France ;  but  he  was  probably  irresolats  is 
this  decision  at  sea,  as  he  was  afterwards  at  land,  vfasrs 
he  wished  to  escape,  and  refused  to  fly :  the  dearest  intoi- 
lect  was  darkened,  and  magnanimity  itself  became  husd* 
iated,  floating  between  the  sense  oflioooor  and  of  file. 

Rawieigh  landed  in  his  native  ccmnty  of  Devon:  Us 
arrival  was  the  common  topic  of  conversatioo,  and  he  wss 
the  object  ofcensure  or  of  commiseration:  but  hbpeisai 
was  not  molested,  till  the  fears  of  Jamos  became  nws 
urgent  than  his  pity. 

The  Gervantic  Gondomar,  whose  *  ouips  and  quiditci^ 
had  concealed  the  cares  of  state,  one  day  rushed  mU>  lbs 
presence  of  James,  breathlessly  odling  out  for '  audieace  ? 
and  compressing   his  *  ear-piercing*  messaie    into  tks 


laconic  abruptness  o(  *  piratas !  piratas !  piraias^!'   Thsrs 
was  agimy  as  well  as  politics  in  this  cry  of 
whose  brother,  the  Spanish  governor,  bad 
cred  in  this  predatory  expedition.     The  limid 
terrified  at  this  tragical  appearance  of  his  facetious  friend, 

nos 


saw  at  once 


the  dc 


emai 


Is  of  the  whole  Spanish  cahiast, 
and  vented  his  palliative  in  a  (gentle  proclamation.  Ra«^ 
leigh  having  settled  his  aflairs  u  the  West,  set  off  fbrLon- 
d<Mk  to  appear  before  the  king,  in  consequence  of  the  proda- 
mation.  A  few  miles  from  Plymouth,  he  was  met  by  Sir 
Le^is  Stucley,  vice-adnural  of  Devon,  a  kinsman  and  a 
friend,  who,  in  communication  with  government,  had  a^ 
cepted  a  sort  of  aurveiUoftee  over  Sir  Walter.  It  is  said, 
Und  will  be  credited,  when  we  bear  the  stoiy  of  Stvdsy) 
inat  he  had  set  his  heart  on  the  s^>,  as  a  probable  gosa 
purchase ;  and  on  the  jwrsDR,  against  whom,  to  edour  bis 
natural  treachery,  he  professed  an  old  hatred.  He  frsi 
seized  on  Rawlctgh  more  Uke  the  kinsman  than  the  vies- 
admiral,  and  proposed  travelling  together  to  Lendoa,  and 
batting  at  the  houses  of  the  fiieods  of  Rawieigh.  Ths 
warrant  which  Studey  in  the  meanwhile  had  dMired  was 
instantly  despatched,  and  the  bearer  was  oae  Manoaiy,  s 
French  empiric,  who  was  evidently  sent  to  act  the  nait  be 
did^a  part  played  at  all  tisnes,  and  the  last  tkle  in  French 
politics,  that  so  often  had  recourse  to  thia  instiiimiat  ^ 
state,  is  a  Mouion  ! 
Rawieigh  still,  however  was  not  placed  nodsr  any  bsnb 


*  These  letters  were  written  by  Loid  CecO  to  Sir ' 
Parry,  our  smbssssdor  In  France,  and  were  trsnsrrfbed  fiem 
the  copy-book  of  Sir  Thomas  Pany^s  correspoodeocs,  wbicb 
Is  preserved  in  the  Pepysian  library  ac  CamlirMse. 

tMy  friend,  Mr  Hamper,  of  Deriiend  Honse,  Blmdnghsa^ 
smong  other  cvrious  coUeetlons  wbich  he  posouwiB,  inlbrns 
me  thsi  he  hss  *  a  manuscript  of  depositions  taken  in  Saski 
relative  to  the  losses  of  some  merchann  who  had  bsen  |snfr 
dered  by  Sir  Walter  fai  this  voysge.* 
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restreiat :  his  confidential  associate,  Captain  Kinff,  ac- 
companied him ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  if  Rawloi^h  had 
effectuated  his  escape,  be  would  bi&ve  conferred  a  great 
iavoar  on  the  government. 

They  could  not  aaTe  him  at  London.  It  is  certain  that 
be  might  have  escaped ;  for  Captain  King  had  hired  a 
veasel,  and  Rawleign  had  stolen  oat  bj  nignt,  and  might 
have  reached  it,  wA  irresolntely  returned  home ;  an- 
other night,  the  same  vessel  was  ready,  bat  Rawleigh 
never  came !  Tbe  loss  of  his  honour  appeared  the  greater 
caiamiiy. 

As  he  advanced  in  this  eventful  journey,  every  thing  as- 
•mned  a  more  formidable  aspect.  His  friends  communi- 
cated fearful  advices ;  a  pursuivant,  or  kmg's  messenger, . 
gave  a  more  menacing  appearance ;  and  suggestions  arose 
in  his  own  mind,  that  ne  was  reserved  to  become  a  victim 
of  state.  When  letters  of  commission  from  the  Privy 
council  were  brought  to  Sir  Lewis  Btucley,  Rawleigh  was 
observed  to  change  countenance,  eschunung  with  an  oath, 
'Is  it  possible  my  fortune  should  retnm  upon  me  thus 
again  V  He  lamented  before  Captain  King,  that  he  had 
neglected  the  opporlonity  ofescaiM ;  and  which,  every  day 
he  advanced  inland,  removed  him  the  more  from  any 
chance. 

Rawleigh  at  first  suspected  that  Manoury  was  one  of 
those  instruments  of  state,  who  are  sometimes  employed 
when  open  measures  are  not  to  be  pursued,  or  when  the 
cabinet  have  not  yet  determined  on  the  fate  of  a  person 
imi^icated  in  a  state  crime ;  in  a  word,  Rawleigh 
thought  that  Manounr  was  a  spy  over  him,  and  probamy 
over  Studey  too.  The  first  impression  in  these  matters 
is  usually  the  right  one ;  but  when  Rawleigh  found  him- 
•olT  caught  in  the  toils,  he  imagined  that  such  corrupt 
agents  were  to  be  corrupted.  Tne  French  empiric  was 
sounded,  and  found  very  compliant ;  Rawleigh  was  desi- 
rous by  his  aid  to  counterfeit  sickness,  and  for  this  purpose 
invented  a  series  of  the  most  humiliating  stratagems.  He 
imagined  that  a  constant  ap|>earance  of  sickness  might  pro- 
duce delay,  and  procrastination,  in  tbe  chapter  of  accidents, 
might  end  in  pardon.  He  procured  vomits  from  the 
Frenchman,  and  whenever  he  chose,  produced  every  ap- 
pearance of  sickness ;  with  dimness  of  sight,  dizziness  m 
has  head,  be  reeled  about,  ar.d  once  struck  himself  with 
■uch  violence  against  a  pillar  in  the  gallery,  that  there  was 
BO  doubt  of  his  malady.  Rawleigh's  servant  one  morning 
entered  Stndey's  chamber,  declared  that  his  master  was 
oat  of  his  senses,  for  that  he  had  just  left  him  in  his  shirt 
vnon  all  fours,  gnawing  the  rushes  upon  the  floor.  On 
Stodey's  entrance,  Rawleigh  was  raving,  and  reeling  in 
strong  convulsions.  Stucley  ordered  him  to  be  chafed  and 
fomented,  and  Rawleigh  afterwanls  laughed  at  this  scene 
wbh  Manoury,  observmg  that  he  bad  mm  Stucley  a  per- 
fect physician. 

But  Rawleigh  found  it  re<|nired  some  more  visible  and 
alarming  disease  than  such  ndicukNis  scenes  had  exhibit- 
ed. The  vomits  woriced  so  slowly,  that  Manoury  was 
feoriiil  to  repeiU  the  doses.  Rawleigh  imfuired,  whether 
the  empiric  anew  of  any  pre|Mtfalions  which  could  make 
him  looK  ghastly,  withont  injuring  his  health.  Tbe  French- 
man offered  a  narmless  ointment  to  act  on  the  surface  of 
the  skin,  which  would  give  him  the  appearance  of  a  leper. 
'That  wUl  do!'  said  Rawleigh,  'for  the  lords  will  be 
afraid  to  approach  me,  and  besides  it  wiU  move  their  pitv.' 
Applying  tne  ointment  to  his  brows,  his  arms,  and  nis 
breast,  the  blisters  rose,  the  skin  inflamed,  and  was  co- 
vered with  purple  spots.  Studey  concluded  that  Raw- 
leigh had  the  |Nague.  Physidans  were  now  to  be  called 
in ;  Rawleigh  took  the  Mack  silk  ribbon  from  his  poniard, 
and  Manoury  tightened  it  strongly  abont  his  arm,  to  dis- 
order his  pulse ;  but  his  pulse  bmt  too  strong  and  regular. 
He  appeared  to  take  no  food,  while  Manoury  secretly  pro- 
Tided  htm.  To  perplex  the  learned  doctors  still  more, 
Bnwteigh  had  the  urinal  coloured  by  a  drag  of  a  strong 
•cent.  The  phymcians  pronounced  the  disease  mortal, 
and  that  the  patient  could  not  be  removed  into  the  air 
without  immediate  danger.  *  Awhile  after,  being  in  his 
bed-cbamber  undressed,  and  no  one  present  but  Manoury, 
Sv  Walter  held  a  looking-^lass  in  his  hand,  to  admire  his 
r potted  face,*  and  observed  in  merriment  to  his  new  con- 

*  A  friend  informs  me,  that  he  saw  recently  at  a  print-deal- 
«r*s  a  painted  portrait  of  Sir  Walter  Rawleigh,  wiib  the  face 
Kbne  spoued.  It  ia  extraordinary  that  any  artist  should  have 
chosen  such  a  subject  for  his  pencil ;  but  abould  this  be  a  por- 
trah  of  the  timeji,  ic  ahowB  that  this  strange  stratagem  had  ex- 
cited public  attention 


fidant,  how  they  should  one  day  laugh  for  having  thus  co« 
zened--the  king,  council  physicians,  Spaniards  and  all. 
The  excuse  Rawleigh  offered  for  this  course  of  poor  strap 
tageros,  so  unworthy  of  his  genius,  was  to  obtain  time  and 


spittle  to  fall  upon  his  beard,  to  escape  from  the  bands  of 
his  enemies,'  said  Rawleigh  in  his  last  speech.  Brutus^ 
too,  was  another  example.  But  his  discernment  often 
prevailed  over  this  mockery  of  his  spirit.  The  king  li-  * 
censed  him  to  reside  at  his  own  house  on  his  arrival  in 
London;  on  which  Manoury  observed,  that  the  king 
showed  by  this  indulgence,  that  his  majesty  was  favoura- 
bly inclined  towards  nun ;  but  Rawleish  replied,  '  They 
used  all  these  kinds  of  flatteries  to  the  Duke  of  Biroo,  to 
draw  him  fairly  into  prison,  and  then  they  cut  off  his  head. 
I  know  they  have  concluded  among  them,  that  it  is  expe- 
dient that  a  man  should  die,  to  re-assure  the  traflfic  which 
I  have  broke  with  Spain.'  And  Manoury  adds,  from 
whose  narrative  wo  have  all  these  particulars,  that  Sir 
Walter  broke  out  in  this  rant :  *  If  he  could  but  save  him- 
self for  this  time,  he  would  plot  such  plots,  as  should  make 
the  king  think  himself  happy  to  send  for  him  again,  and 
restore  him  to  his  estate,  and  would  force  t^e  king  of 
Spain  to  write  into  England  in  his  favour.' 

Rawleigh  at  length  proposed  a  flight  to  France  with 
Manoury,  who  declares  that  it  was  then  he  revealed  to 
Stucley  what  he  had  hitherto  concealed,  that  Stucley 
might  double  his  vigilance.  Rawleigh  now  perceived  that 
he  nad  two  rogues  to  bribe  instead  of  one,  and  that  they 
were  playing  mto  one  another's  hands.  Proposals  are 
now  made  to  Stucley  through  Manoury,  who  is  as  com- 
pliant as  his  brother-knave.  Rawleich  presented  Stuclev 
with  '  a  jewel  made  in  the  fashion  of  hail  powdered  with 
diamonds,  with  a  ruby  in  the  midst.'  But  Stucley  ob- 
serving to  his  kinsman  and  friend,  that  he  must  lose  his 
oflice  of  Vice-admiral,  which  had  cost  him  six  hundred 
pounds,  in  case  he  suffered  Rawleigh  to  escspe ;  Raw- 
leigh solemnly  assured  him  that  he  should  be  no  loser, 
and  that  bis  lady  should  give  him  one  thousand  pounds 
when  they  got  into  France  or  Holland.  About  this  time 
the  French  quack  took  his  leave ;  the  part  he  had  to  act 
was  performed ;  the  iuggle  was  complete :  and  two 
wretcnes  had  triumphed  over  the  sagacity  and  magnani- 
mity of  a  sage  and  a  hero^  whom  misfortime  had  levelled 
to  folly ;  and  who,  in  violating  the  dignity  of  his  own  cha- 
racter, had  only  equalled  himself  with  vulgar  knaves; 
men  who  exulted  that  the  circumventer  was  circumvented : 
or,  as  they  expressed  It,  <  the  great  cozener  was  cozened.' 
But  our  story  does  not  here  conclude,  for  the  treacheriea 
of  Stucley  were  more  intricate.  This  perfect  villain  had 
obtained  a  warrant  of  indemnity,  to  autnorize  his  compli- 
ance with  any  offer  to  assist  Rawleigh  in  his  escape  :  thin 
wretch  was  the  confidant  and  the  executioner  of  Raw- 
leigh ;  he  carried  about  him  a  license  to  betray  him,  and 
was  makinjT  his  profit  of  the  victim  before  he  delivered  him 
to  the  sacrifice.  Rawleigh  was  still  plotting  his  escape : 
at  Salisbury  he  had  despatched  hb  conSential  friend 
Captain  King  to  London,  to  secure  a  boat  at  Tilbury ;  he 
had  also  a  secret  interview  with  the  French  agent.  Raw- 
leigh's  servant  mentioned  to  Captain  King,  that  his  boat* 
swain  had  a  ketch  of  his  own,  and  was  ready  at  his  ser- 
vice for  *  thirty  pieces  of  silver ;'  the  boatswam  and  Raw- 
leigh's  serrant  acted  Judas,  and  betrayed  the  plot  to  Mr 
William  Herbert,  cousin  to  Stucley,  and  thus  the  treach- 
ery was  kept  among  themselves  as  a  family  concern.  The 
night  for  flight  was  now  fixed,  but  he  could  not  part  with- 
out his  fiiend  Stucley,  who  had  promised  never  to  quit 
him ;  and  who,  indcM,  mformed  by  his  cousin  Herbert, 
had  suddenly  surprised  Rawleigh  putting  on  a  false  beard. 
The  party  met  at  the  appointed  place ;  Sir  Lewis  Stuc- 
ley with  nis  son,  and  Rawleigh  disguised.  Stucley  in  sa- 
luting King,  asked  whether  he  had  not  shown  himself  an 
honest  man '/  King  hoped  he  would  continue  so.  They 
had  not  rowed  twenty  strdies,  before  the  watermen  ob- 
served, that  Mr.  Herbert  had  lately  taken  boat,  and  made 
towards  the  bridge,  but  had  returned  down  the  river  after 
them.  Rawleigh  instantly  expressed  his  apprehensions, 
and  wished  to  return  home ;  he  consulted  King— the  wa- 
termen took  fright— Stuclev  acted  his  part  well;  damning 
his  ill-fortune  to  have  a  friend  whom  he  would  save,  so 
full  of  doubts  and  fears,  and  threatening  to  pistol  tbe  wa- 
termen if  they  did  not  proceed.    Even  Kmgwasnvcrw_ 
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come  by  the  earnest  ooodnet  oTStodeyi  mnd  a  new  spirit 
was  innised  into  the  rowers.  As  they  drew  near  Greets 
wich,  a  wherry  crossed  them.  Rawleigh  declared  it  came 
to  discorer  them.  "Baag  tried  to  ^llay  his  fears,  and  as- 
sured him  that  if  once  they  reached  Graresend,  he  wouM 
hazard  his  life  to  get  to  Tubury.  But  in  these  delays  and 
discussions,  the  tide  was  failuif ;  the  watermen  declared 
they  could  not  readi  Ghravesend  before  morning ;  Raw- 
leigh would  have  landed  at  Purfleet,  and  the  boatswain 
encouraged  him ;  for  there  it  was  thought  he  could  pro- 
cure horses  for  Tilbury.  Sir  Lewis  Stucley  too  was  sea- 
kMis ;  and  declared  he  was  content  to  carry  the  cloak4w£ 
on  his  own  shoulders,  ibr  half  a  mile,  but  King  declared 
that  it  was  useless,  th«)y  could  not  at  that  hour  get  hones, 
to  M  by  land. 

They  rowed  a  mile  bevmid  Woolwich,  approachins 
two  or  three  ketches,  wboi  the  boatswain  doubted 
whether  any  of  these  were  the  one  he  had  provided  to  fur* 
nish  them.  <  We  are  betrayed  !*  cried  Rawleigh,  and  or- 
dered the  watermen  to  row  back :  he  stricllv  examined 
the  boatswain,  alas !  his  ingenui^  was  baffled  by  a  shui^ 
fling  rillain,  whose  real  answer  appeared  when  a  wherry 
haiwd  the  boat ;  Rawleigh  obserrod  that  it  contained  Her- 
bert's crew.  He  saw  that  all  was  now  discovered.  He 
took  Stucley  aside ;  his  ingenious  mind  still  suggesting 

Crojects  fer  himself  to  reuim  home  in  safety,  or  how  Stuo- 
>y  might  plead  that  he  had  only  pretended  to  go  with 
Mvrieigh,  to  seize  on  his  private  papers.  The^  whis- 
pered together,  and  Rawleigh  took  some  things  from  hb 
pocket,  and  handed  them  to  Stucley ;  probably  more  '  ra- 
bies powdered  with  diamonds.'— Some  effect  was  instan- 
taneously produced;  for  the  tender  heart  of  his  friend 
Stucley  relented,  and  he  hot  only  repeatedly  embraced 
him  with  extraordinary  warmth  of  aflTection,  but  was  vdu- 
ble  in  effusions  of  friendship  and  fidelity.  Stucley  persuad- 
ed Rawleigh  to  land  at  Uravesend,  the  strange  wherry 
which  had  dogsed  them  landing  at  the  same  time ;  these 
were  people  bekmging  to  Mr  Herbert  and  Sir  William  St 
John,  iN^,  it  seems,  had  fbrmeri^  shared  in  the  spoils  of 
this  unhai^y  hero.  On  Greenwich  bridge,  Studey  ad- 
vised Captam  King  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  SKr 
Walter,  that  King  should  confess  that  he  luul  joined  with 
Stucley  to  betray  nis  master;  and  Rawleigh  lent  himself 
to  the  suggestion  of  Stucley,  of  whose  treachery  he  might 
■till  be  uncertain ;  but  King,  a  rough  and  honest  seamen, 
declared  that  he  woukl  not  share  m  the  odium.  At  the 
BBoment  he  refused,  Stucley  arrested  the  captain  in  the 
kittles  name,  committing  him  to  the  charge  of  Herbert's 
men.  They  then  proceeded  to  a  tavern,  but  Rawlei^, 
who  now  viewed  the  monster  in  his  trae  shape,  diserved. 
'  Sir  Lewis,  these  actions  will  not  turn  out  to  your  credit  f 
•ad  on  the  following  day,  when  they  passed  through  the 
Towei^fate,  Rawleigh  turning  to  IS^mg,  observed,  *  Stuc- 
ley and  my  servant  Cotterell  have  betrayed  me.  Tou  Aced 
be  in  no  fear  of  danger,  but  as  for  roe,  it  is  I  who  am  the 
mark  that  is  shot  at.'  Thus  concludes  ibo  narrative  of 
Captam  King.  The  fate  of  Rawleigh  soon  verified  the 
prediclion. 

This  long  narrative  of  treachery  will  not,  however,  be 
complete,  unless  we  wind  it  up  with  the  fate  of  the  infa- 
mous Stucley.  Fiction  gives  perfection  to  its  narratives, 
hj  the  privilege  it  enjoys  of  disposing  of  its  criminals  in 
the  most  exemplary  manner;  but  the  labours  of  the  histo. 
nan  are  not  always  refreshed  by  this  moral  pleasure.  Re- 
tribution is  not  always  discovered  in  the  present  stage  of 
boman  exbtence,  yet  history  is  perhaps  equally  delightful 
as  fiction,  whenever  its  perfect  catastrophes  resemble 
those  of  romantic  invention.  The  present  is  a  splendid 
example. 

I  have  discovered  the  secret  history  of  Sir  Lewis  Stuo- 
foy,  in  several  manuscript  letters  of  Uie  times. 

Kawleigh,  in  his  admirable  address  from  the  scaffold, 
where  he  seemed  to  be  rather  one  of  the  spectators  than 
the  sufferer,  declared  he  forgave  Sv  Lewis,  for  he  had  for- 
giveB  all  men ;  but  he  was  bound  in  charity  to  caution  all 
men  against  him,  and  such  as  he  is !  Rawtuigh's  last  and 
■oiemn  notice  of  the  treachery  of  his  *  kinsman  and  friend ' 
was  irrevocably  latal  to  this  wretch.  The  hearts  of  the 
people  were  open  to  the  deepest  impressions  of  sympathy, 
itelting  into  tears  at  the  pathetic  address  of  the  magnani- 
■OQS  SF^it  who  had  touched  them :  in  one  moment  Sir 
Lewis  Stucley  became  an  object  of  execration  throng h- 
flot  the  nation ;  he  soon  obtained  a  new  title,  that  of  *  Sir 
Judas,'  and  was  shunned  by  ever}  man.  To  remove  the 
OaiB>Kke  ssark,  which  God  and  men  had  fixed  on  him,  he 


puMished  an  apology  for  his  conduct;  a  perlbramnce, 
which,  at  least,  for  its  abihty,  might  raise  him  in  our  con* 
sideration ;  but  I  have  since  discovered,  in  one  of  the  saa* 
nuscript  letter-writers,  that  it  was  written  by  Dr  Shane, 
who  had  been  a  chaplain  to  Henry  Prince  of  Waiee.  The 
writer  pleads  in  Stucley's  justification,  that  he  was  a  stale 
agent ;  that  it  was  lainbl  to  lie  for  the  diacoverv  of  tree* 
son ;  that  he  had  a  personal  hatred  towards  RavHcig h« 
for  having  abridged  his  fother  of  his  share  of  sobm  prise* 
money ;  and  then  enters  more  into  Rawleigh's  character, 
who  *  being  desperate  of  any  fortune  here,  agreeable  ts 
the  height  of  his  mind,  would  have  made  up  hb  fortnee 
elsewhere,  upon  any  terms  against  his  sovereign  and  fam 
country.  Is  it  not  marvel,'  continues  the  nersoaifier  «f 
Stucley,  *  that  he  was  encry  with  me  at  nis  death  fer 
bringing  him  back  ?  Besides,  being  a  man  of  eo  f^reat  a 
wit.  It  was  no  smaU  grief,  that  a  man  of  mean  wu  as  I, 
should  be  thotwht  to  g^  beyond  him.  No  ?  Bie  an  drie- 
diUrarte.  .N^^u»  emm  UMJvaliar  t^  ett  fmam  neemmH' 
Jlcet  arte  pern  aaa.  (This  apt  latnuty  betrays  Dr  Sharps.) 
But  why  did  you  not  execute  your  comsaisnon  hravdy 
(openly  ?)— Why  ?  My  commiasinn  was  to  the  cooiraiy, 
to  discover  his  pretensiona,  and  to  seize  his  secret  pe* 
pen,'  &C.* 

But  the  doctor,  though  no  unekiifid  writer^  here  wrote 
bi  vain ;  for  what  ingenuity  can  veil  the  turpitmie  of  fa^ 
and  practised  treachery?  To  keep  up  appearances,  8r 
Judas  resorted  more  than  usually  to  court ;  where,  how- 
ever, he  was  perpetually  enduring  rebuffs,  or  avoided,  as 
one  infected  with  the  plague  of  treacheiy.  He  offered  lbs 
king,  in  his  own  iustification,  to  take  the  sacrament,  that 
whatever  he  had  laid  to  Rawieigh's  diarge  was  trae,  tad 
would  produce  two  unexceptioeable  witnesses  lodoihs 
like.  *  Why,  then,'  replied  bis  majesty, « the  asore  asafi- 
cious  was  Sir  Walter  to  utter  these  nieedies  at  his  death.' 
Sir  Thomns  Badger,  who  stood  Imti  oossrvcd,  *  Let  the  king 
take  off  Stucley's  bead,  as  Stucky  has  d<«ie  Sir  Waher*s, 
and  let  him  at  nis  death  take  the  sacrament  and  his  oath 
upon  it,  and  I'll  believe  him;  but  tiQ  Studey  loses  hii 
head,  I  shall  credit  Sir  Walter  Rawleigh's  here  afirmalive 
before  a  thousand  of  Siuckley's  oaths.  When  Stoetey, 
on  pretence  of  ffiving  en  account  of  his  office,  placed  him- 
selr  in  the  aumence  chamber  of  the  lord  aooural,  and 
his  lordship  passed  him  without  any  notice.  Sir  Judas  al* 
templed  to  aiddress  the  eari ;  but  with  a  bitter  look  his 
lordship  exclaimed,  *  Base  feBow!  dareet  thoe,  who  ait 
the  scorn  and  contempt  of  men,  offer  thyadf  in  my  pree> 
enoe  ?  Were  it  not  in  my  own  house,  I  wouU  eudgd  dhee 
with  my  staff  for  presuming  on  this  sauciness.'  This  aneib^ 
lating  affront  Studey  hastened  lo  convey  to  the  king;  Ins 
majesty  answered  him,  *  What  wouMst  then  havu  me  dot 
Wouknt  thou  have  me  hang  him  t  Of  any  soul,  if  I  aheoU 
hang  all  that  speak  ill  of  thee,  all  the  trees  of  the  couelry 
would  not  suffice,  so  great  is  the  number  T 

One  of  the  frequent  crimes  of  that  age,  ere  the  fiagsiy 
of  bank-notes  existed,  was  the  dipping  oif  gold ;  and  this 
was  one  of  the  private  amusements  suimUe  to  the 
ter  of  our  Sir  Judas.  Treachery  and  fotfery  are  the 
crime  in  a  different  form.  Stucley  received  out  of  the 
chequer  five  hundred  pounds,  as  the  reward  of  hie 
age  and  perfidy.  It  was  the  priM  of  blood,  ai 
hardly  in  his  bands  ere  it  was  turned  into  the  fimnddcat 
coin  of  *  the  Cheater  ?  He  was  seised  in  the  palace  of 
Whitehall,  for  diminishing  the  gold  coin.  *  Tbe  mamNf 
of  the  discovery,'  says  the  manuscript-writer,  *  was  iiisngs 
if  my  occasions  would  suffer  me  to  relate  the  paniedaia.' 
On  his  examination  he  attempted  to  shift  tbe  crnne  to  his 
own  son,  who  had  fled,  and  on  his  man,  who  being  taken, 
in  the  words  of  the  letter-writer,  was  *  wiffin^  to  set  tbe 
saddle  upon  the  right  horse,  axid  accused  his  master.' 
Maaoury  too,  the  French  en^iiric,  was  airsstcd  at  Ply 
mouth  for  the  same  crime,  and  accused  his  worthy  friend. 
But  such  was  the  interest  of  Studey  with  |^imiiim«rt| 
boufht  probably  with  his  last  shilling,  and,  ae  one  sajs, 
with  his  last  shirt,  that  he  obtained  his  own,  and  his  son 
pardon,  for  a  crime  that  ought  to  have  finally  cuedndsd 
the  history  6f  this  blessed  ^mily.t    A  mote  soiemn  and 

*  8coc1ey*s  humble  petition,  touching  the  brlnirhif  op  Sir 
W.  Rawleigh,  4co,  1818 :  republished  in  Somers  Tracts,  voL 
Hi,  751. 

f  The  anecdotes  respecting  Stucley  I  hare  derived  from 
manuscript  letten,  and  they  were  consideced  to  be  of  eo  dan* 
geroue  a  nsture,  that  the  writer  recorompnda  secrecy,  sod  re> 
quests  after  reading  that  '  thrr  may  be  burnt.*  With  vuck 
injunctions  I  have  gensrally  imind  that  tbe  letters  were  the 
more  csrefoUy  preserved. 
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tragteal  ealaatrophe  was  reffenred  for  the  per6dious  Stuc- 
lev.  Ho  was  deprived  of  bis  place  of  vice-admiral,  and 
left  deeucute  in  the  world.  Abandoned  bj  all  buman  be- 
Wf^  and  most  probably,  bv  the  eon  whom  he  had  tutored 
n  u»  arts  of  villany,  he  appears  to  have  wandered  about 
an  infamnos  and  distractedf  beggar.  It  is  possible  that  even 
■o  seared  a  eoosdence  may  have  retained  soma  remaininc 
toochof  peaaibiUtj.  * 


-All  are  men. 


Condemned  alike  to  groan } 
The  tender  (or  another**  pahi, 
The  unfeeling  for  his  own. 

And  Camden  has  recorded,  among  his  huCorical  notes  on 
James  I,  that  in  Aufust,  1690,  'Lewis  Stueley,  who  be. 
trajod  Sir  Walter  Rawleigh,  died  in  a  manner  mad.' 
8ocb  is  the  catastrophe  of  one  of  the  most  perfect  domes- 
tic tales;  an  histoncal  example  not  easily  paralleled  of 
moral  retribution. 

The  secret  practices  of  the  *  Sir  Judas '  of  the  court  of 
James  I,  which  I  have  discovered,  throw  light  on  an  old 
traifitioa  which  still  exists  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Affe- 
loo,  once  the  residence  of  this  wretched  man.  The  coun- 
try people  have  long  entertained  a  notion  that  a  hidden 
treasure  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  well  in  bis  grounds,  guard- 
ad  by  some  supernatural  power ;  a  tramtion  no  doubt 
originatinff  in  this  man's  history,  and  an  obscure  allusion 
to  the  gold  which  Stucley  received  for  his  bribe,  or  the 
<»ther  gold  which  he  clipped,  and  misht  have  there  con- 
cealed. This  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  many  historical 
facts  which,  though  entiroly  unknown  or  forgotten,  may 
be  often  discovered  to  lie  hid,  or  disguised,  in  popular  tra- 
ditions. 

▲IT  ▲UTHCBTIO    KAXXATITB    OF   THE   LAST  BOUXi  OF 
SIB  WALTER  HAWLXIOH. 

Tha  close  of  the  life  of  Sir  Walter  Rawleigh  was  as 
extraordinary  aa  manv  parts  of  his  varied  history:  the 
promptitude  and  sprigntnness  of  his  genius,  his  careless- 
ness of  life,  and  the  equanimity  of  that  great  spirit  in 
quitting  the  world,  can  od)j  be  paralleled  by  a  few  other 
heroes  and  sages :— Rawleigh  was  both !  But  it  is  not 
simphr  his  digmfied  yet  active  conduct  on  the  scaffold,  nor 
his  admirable  speech  on  that  occasion,  circumstances  by 
which  many  great  men  are  judged,  when  their  energies 
are  ezdted  iw  a  moment  to  act  so  great  a  part,  before 
tba  eyes  of  the  worid  assembled  at  Uieir  feet ;  it  is  not 
these  only  which  daim  our  notice. 

We  mav  pause  with  admiration  on  the  real  grandeur  of 
Rawlcigfa's  character;  not  from  a  single  circumstance, 
however  ^reat,  but  from  a  tissue  of  continued  little  inci- 
dents, which  occurred  from  the  moment  of  his  condemna- 
tioB  Ull  he  lay  his  head  on  the  block.  Rawleigh  was  a 
man  of  such  mark,  that  he  deeply  engaged  the  attentimi 
of  his  contemporaries ;  and  to  this  we  owe  the  preserva- 
tioo  of  several  interesting  particulars  of  what  he  did  and 
what  he  said,  which  have  entered,  into  his  life ;  but  all  baa 
not  been  toU  in  the  published  narratives.  Contemporary 
writers  in  their  letters  have  set  down  every  fresh  incident, 
and  eagerly  caught  up  his  sense,  his  wit,  and  what  is  more 
deligbtAil,  those  marks  of  the  natural  dieerfolness  of  his 
mvwiable  presence  of  mind :  nor  could  these  have  arisen 
from  any  affectation  or  parade,  for  we  shall  see  that  they 
•erred  him  even  in  his  last  tender  farewell  to  his  lady,  and 
on  many  unpremeditated  occasions. 

I  have  drawn  together  in  a  short  compass  all  the  facts 
which  my  researches  have  furnished,  not  omitting  those 
which  are  known,  concerning  the  feelings  and  conduct  of 
Rawleigh  at  these  solemn  moments  of  his  life ;  to  have 
preserved  only  the  new  would  have  been  to  mutilate  the 
statue,  and  to  injure  the  whole  bv  an  imperfect  view. 

Rawleigh  one  morning  was  taken  out  of  his  bed  in  a  fit 
of  fever,  and  nnexpectedlv  hurried,  not  to  his  trial,  but  to 
a  sentence  of  death.  The  story  is  well  known.— Tet 
pleading  with  *  a  voice  grown  weak  by  sickness  and  an 
ague  he  had  at  that  instant  on  him,'  he  used  everv  means 
lo  avert  his  fate :  he  dki,  therefore  value  the  life  he  covdd 
so  easily  part  with.  His  judges  there  at  least,  respected 
their  state  ciiminal,  and  they  addressed  bim  in  a  tone  far  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  he  had  fifteen  years  before  listened 
to  fi^Mtt  Coke.  Telverton,  the  attorney-general,  said,  *  Sir 
Walter  Rawleigh  hath  been  as  a  star  at  which  the  world 
have  gaxed ;  but  stars  may  fall,  nay,  they  must  fall,  when 
they  trouble  the  sphere  where  they  abide.'  And  the  lord 
ehasfjoaiioa  nocieed  Rawleiah's  great  work  >— ^  I  know  that 


you  have  been  valiant  and  wise,  and  I  doubt  not  but  jaa 
retain  both  these  virtues,  for  now  you  shall  have  occasioa 
to  use  them.  Tour  book  is  an  admirable  work ;  I  would 
give  you  axinsel,  but  I  know  you  can  apply  unto  yourself 
tar  better  than  I  am  able  to  give  you.'  But  the  judge 
ended  with  saving,  <  execution  is  granted.'  It  was  stifling 
Rawlei^  with  roses !  the  heroic  sage  felt  as  if  listening  to 
fame  from  the  voice  of  death. 

He  declared,  that  now  being  old,  sickly,  and  in  disgrace, 
and  *  certain  were  he  allowed  to  live,  to  go  to  it  againa 
life  was  wearisome  to  him,  and  all  he  entreated  was  to 
have  leave  to  speak  freely  at  his  farewell,  to  satisfy  the 
world  that  he  was  ever  loyal  to  the  king,  and  a  true  lover 
of  the  commonwealth ;  tor  this  he  would  seal  with  his 
blood.' 

Rawleiffh,  on  his  return  to  his  prison,  while  some  were 
deploring  Bis  fate,  observed,  that  *  the  world  itseU*  is  but  a 
larger  prison,  out  of  which  some  are  daily  selected  for  ex- 
ecution.' 

That  last  night  of  his  existence  was  occupied  1^  writinjr 
what  the  letter^writer  calls  *  a  remembrancer  to  be  lell 
with  his  lady,'  to  acquaint  the  world  with  his  sentiments,, 
shouki  he  be  denied  tneir  delivery  from  the  scaflbki  as  he 
had  been  at  the  bar  of  the  King's  Bench.  His  lady  visited 
bim  that  night,  and  amidst  her  tears  acquainted  him,  that 
she  bad  obtained  tlie  favour  of  disposine  of  his  body ;  to 
which  he  answered  smiling,  '  It  is  well  Bess,  that  thou 
mayest  dispose  <^  that,  dead,  thou  hadst  not  always  the 
disposing  or  when  it  was  alive.'  At  midnight  he  entreated 
her  to  leave  bim.  It  must  have  been  then,  that,  with  unshaken 
fortitude,  Rawleigh  sat  down  to  compose  those  verses  on 
bis  death,  which  being  short,  the  m<Mt  appropriate  may  be 
repeated. 

*  Even  such  is  Time,  that  takes  on  trust, 

Our  youth,  our  joys,  or  all  we  have. 
And  pays  us  but  with  age  and  dust ; 

Who  in  the  dark  and  silent  grave. 
When  we  have  wandered  all  our  wayi^ 
Shuts  up  the  story  of  our  days  !* 

He  has  added  two  other  lines  expressive  of  his  trust  in  his 
resurrection.  Their  authenticity  is  confirmed  by  the  writer 
of  the  present  letter,  as  well  as  another  writer,  enclosing 
*  half  a  doaen  verses,  which  Sir  Walter  made  the  night 
before  his  death,  to  take  his  farewell  of  poetrv,  wherein  ne 
had  been  a  scribbler  even  from  his  youtn.'  l^he  enclosure 
is  not  now  with  the  letter.  Chamberlain,  the  writer,  was 
an  intelligent  man  of  the  worid,  but  not  imbued  with  any 
deep  tincture  of  literature.  On  the  same  night  Rawleign 
wrote  this  distich  on  the  candle  burning  dimly : 

*  Cowards  fear  to  die ;  but  courage  stout. 
Rather  than  live  In  annff,  will  be  put  out.' 

At  this  solemn  moment,  before  he  lay  down  to  rest,  and 
at  the  instant  of  parting  frcrni  his  lady,  with  all  his  domes* 
tic  afiiMstions  still  warm,  to  express  his  feelings  in  verse 
was  with  him  a  natural  effusion,  and  one  to  which  he  had 
long  been  used.  It  is  peculiar  in  the  fate  of  Rawlei^, 
that  having  before  sufiTered  a  long  imprisonment  with  an 
expectation  of  a  public  death,  his  mind  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  its  contemplation,  and  had  often  dwelt  on  the 
event  which  was  now  passing.  The  soul,  in  its  sudden 
departure,  and  its  future  state,  is  ofien  the  subject  of  his 
few  poems ;  that  most  original  one  of  *  the  Farewell, 

Oo,  soul,  the  bodys  guest, 
Upon  s  thankless  errand,  te. 

is  attributed  to  Rawleigh,  though  on  uncertain  evidence. 
But  another,  entitled  •  the  Pilgrimage,'  has  this  beantifiil 
passage: 

*  0\re  me  my  scallop-shell  of  quiet. 

My  staff  of  truth  to  walk  upon, 
My  acrip  of  joy  Immortal  diet ; 

My  bottle  of  aalvation. 
My  gown  of  8:lory,  Hope*s  true  gage, 

And  thus  1*11  take  my  pilgrimage— 
Whilst  my  aoul,  like  a  quiet  Palmer, 

Travelleth  towards  the  land  of  Heaven—* 

Rawleigh's  cheerfulness  was  so  remarkable,  and  his 
foarlessnesa  of  death  so  marked,  that  the  Dean  of  West- 
minster, who  attended  him,  at  first  wondering  at  the  hero, 
reprehended  the  lightness  of  bis  manner ;  but  Rawleigh 
gave  God  thanks  thst  be  had  never  feared  death,  for  it  was 
but  an  opinion  and  an  imagination ;  and  as  for  the  manner 
of  death,  he  would  rather  die  so  than  of  a  burning  fever ; 
and  that  some  might  hsve  made  shows  outwardly,  but  he 
felt  the  J03-S  withm.    The  Dean  ssys,  that  he  made  no 
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mote  of  bis  detth  than  if  he  had  been  to  take  a  journey ; 
*  Not/  said  he,  *  but  that  I  am  a  great  sinner,  for  I  hare 
been  a  soldier,  a  seaman,  and  a  courtier.'  The  writer  of 
A  manuscript  letter  telii  us,  that  the  Dean  declared 
he  (Ued  not  only  relipously,  but  he  firand  him  to  he  a  man 
as  ready  and  as  aUe  to  ^to,  as  to  take  instroction. 

On  the  morning  of  his  death  he  smoked,  as  usual,  his 
fiiToorite  tobacco,  and  when  ther  brous ht  him  a  cup  of 
excellent  sack,  beios  asked  how  oe  liked  it,  Rawlei^  an- 
swered, *  As  the  feUow,  that,  drinking  of  St  GiIm's  bowl, 
as  he  went  to  Tyburn,  said,  **  that  was  good  drink  if  a  man 
might  tarry  by  it.*"  The  day  before,  in  passing  from 
'Westminster-ball  to  the  Gate-house,  his  eye  had  caught 
Sir  Hugh  Beeston  in  the  throng,  and  calling  on  him,  Rawu 
lei^  requested  that  he  would  see  him  die  to-morrow.  Sir 
Hugh,  to  secure  himself  a  seat  on  the  scaffold,  had  provided 
himself  with  a  letter  to  the  sheriff,  which  was  not  read  at 
the  time,  and  Sir  Walter  found  his  friend  thrust  bv,  la^ 
menting  that  he  could  not  get  there.  *  Farewell:'  ex- 
daimed  Rawleigh,  *  I  know  not  what  shift  tou  will  make, 
but  I  am  sure  to  have  a  place.'  In  going  from  the  prison 
to  the  scaffold,  among  otKers  who  were  presnng  hard  to 
see  him,  (me  old  man,  whose  head  was  bald,  came  very 
forward,  insomuch  that  Rawleigh  noticed  him,  and  asked, 
'whether  he  wouM  have  ought  of  him?*  The  old  man 
answered,  *  Nothing  but  to  see  him,  and  to  pray  Qod  for 
him.'  Rawleigh  replied,  *  I  thank  thee,  good  friend,  and  I 
am  Mnr  I  have  no  better  thing  to  return  thee  for  thy  good 
will.'  Observing  his  bald  head,  he  continued,  *  but  take 
tlus  night-cap,  (which  was  a  very  rich  wrought  one  that  he 
wore)  for  thou  hast  more  need  of  it  now  than  I.' 

His  dress,  as  was  usual  with  him,  was  elegant,  if  not 
rich.  Oldjra  describes  it,  but  mentions,  that  *he  had 
a  wrought  nifdit-cap  under  his  hat,'  this  we  have  otherwise 
diiposni  of;  lie  wore  a  ruff-band,  a  black  wrought  velvet 
nignt-ffown  over  a  hair-coloured  BStin  doublet,  and  a  blade 
wrought  waistcoat ;  black  cut  taffety  breeches,  and  ash- 
cdoored  silk  stodiiogs. 

He  ascended  the  scaffold  with  the  same  cheerfdness  as 
he  had  passed  to  it ;  and  obserring  the  lords  seated  at  a 
distance,  some  at  windows,  he  reouested  they  wooM  ap- 
proach him,  as  he  wished  that  tney  should  all  witness 
what  he  had  to  say.  The  request  was  complied  with  by 
several.  His  speech  is  well  known ;  but  some  copies  om- 
tun  matters  not  in  others.  When  he  finished,  he  re- 
quested Lord  Arundel  that  the  king  would  not  siiffer  any 
libels  to  defame  him  after  death—*  And  now  I  have  a  long 
journey  to  go,  and  must  take  my  leave.'  <  He  embraced 
all  the  lords  and  other  friends  with  such  courtly  compli- 
ments, as  if  he  had  met  them  at  some  feast,'  says  a  letter- 
writer.  Having  taken  off  his  gown,  he  called  to  the  heads- 
man to  show  him  the  axe,  which  not  being  instantly  done, 
he  repented,  *  I  prithee  let  me  see  it.  Dost  thou  think 
that  I  am  afraid  of  it?"  He  passed  the  edge  lightly  over 
his  finger,  and  smiting,  deserved  to  the  sheriff/  *  This  is 
a  sharp  medicine,  but  a  sound  cure  for  all  diseases.'  and 
kissing  it,  laid  it  down.  Another  writer  has.  *This  is 
that,  that  will  cure  all  sorrows.'  Afler  this  he  went  to 
three  several  corners  of  the  scaSbld,  and  kneeling  down, 
desired  all  the  people  to  pray  for  him,  and  redted  a  long 
prayer  to  himself.  When  he  began  to  fit  himself  for  the 
block,  he  first  laid  himself  down  to  try  how  the  blod[ 
fitted  him ;  afler  rising  up,  the  executioner  kneeled  down 
to  ask  his  forgiveness,  which  Rawleigh  with  an  embrace 
gave,  but  entreated  him  not  to  strike  till  he  gave  a  token 
bv  lifting  up  his  hand,  'oiKfcAen, /ear  not,  tntitbike  home  P 
When  he  laid  hb  head  down  to  receive  the  stroke,  the  ex- 
ecutioner desired  htm  to  Isy  his  face  towards  the  east. 
*  It  was  no  great  matter  which  way  a  man's  head  stood, 
so  the  heart  lay  right,'  said  Rawleigh ;  but  these  were  not 
his  last  words.  He  was  once  more  to  speak  in  this  worM 
with  the  same  intrepidity  he  had  lived  in  it— for,  having 
lain  some  minutes  on  the  block  in  prayer,  he  gave  the  ng- 
nal ;  but  the  executioner,  either  unnundful,  or  in  fear, 
failed  to  strike,  and  Rawleigh,  afler  once  or  twice  putting 
forth  his  hands,  was  compelled  to  ask  him,  *  Why  dost 
thou  not  strike  7  Strike!  man!*  In  two  blows  he  was 
beheaded ;  but  from  the  first,  his  body  never  shrunk  trom 
the  spot,  by  anj  discomposure  of  his  posture,  which,  like 
his  mind,  was  immoveaUe. 

'  In  all  the  time  he  was  upon  the  scaffold,  and  before, 
says  one  of  the  manuscript  letter-writers,  *  there  appeared 
not  the  least  alteration  in  him,  either  in  his  voice  or  conn- 
isoance ;  but  he  seemed  as  fi-ee  from  all  manner  of  appre- 


hension as  if  he  had  been  come  thither  rather  to  be  a 
spectator  than  a  sufferer;  nay,  the  beholden  seemsd 
much  more  sensible  than  did  he,  so  that  he  haih  purehastd 
here  in  the  odnion  of  men  such  honour  and  repu'tatioB,  as 
it  is  thought  nis  greatest  enemies  are  they  that  are  most 
sorrowfulfor  hb  death,  which  thejr  see  b  fike  to  ton  so 
much  to  hb  advantage.' 

The  neofHe  were  deeply  affected  at  the  sight,  and  so 
much,  tnat  one  said,  that  <  vre  had  not  sudi  another  bead 
to  cut  off;'  and  another'  wished  the  head  and  brainato  be 
upon  Secretary  Naunton's  shodders.'  The  observer  si^ 
fered  for  thb ;  he  was  a  wedthy  citizen,  and  great  ncws- 
monger,  and  one  who  haunted  Paul's  Walk.  Gompfausl 
was  made,  and  the  citizen  suasmooed  to  the  privy-eoondL 
He  pleaded  that  he  intended  no  disrespect  to  fiir  Sca«* 
taiy ;  but  only  spoke  in  reference  to  the  dd  proveth,  fhtt 

*  two  heads  wero  better  than  one  P  Hb  excuse  was  sl- 
lowed  at  the  moment ;  but  when  afterwards  called  en  for  a 
eontribulion  to  St  Paul's  cathedrd,  and  having  sobacHhed 
a  hundred  pounds,  the  Secretary  obsenrad  to  ban,  that 

*  two  were  belter  than  one,  Mr  Wiemnrk  ? 
fear,  or  charity,  the  vritty  dtizen  ckN^Ued  bb 

Tbns  died  Uus  gloriouB  and  gmllam  cnvalier,  d 
Osbocne  says,  *Hn  death  was  managed  by  ' ' 
high  and  religious  a  resdntion,  as  if  a  Roonn  had  adsda 
Christian,  or  rather  a  Christian  a  Roman.* 

After  having  read  the  preceding  artide,  vrs  are  asl^ 
nished  at  the  greatness,  aund  the  variable  nature  ef  this 
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hesitate  to  dedde,  that  Rawleigh  know  better  bow  is  As 
than  to  live.  '  His  glorious  houre,*  savs  a  oontemporaiy, 
*  were  hb  arraignment  and  execution  ;^— but  never  wdl  bs 
fOTgotten  the  intermediate  yeara  of  hu  lettered 
ment! 
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SBCRKT 


BisToay 

UTKS. 


or  rax 


BISTORT  or  rawluoh's 

WORLD,  AVD   TASARl's 

An  union  of  tdents,  differing  in  their  quaKlies,  ns^ 
carry  some  important  works  to  a  more  extended  pades* 
tion.  In  a  work  of  great  enterprise,  the  aid  ef  a  liMiadly 
hand  may  be  ahsdutely  necessary  to  complete  the  laboms 
of  the  projector,  who  may  have  neither  the  course,  thi 
lebure,  nor  all  aoquitttions  necessary  for  peifondag  lbs 
favourite  task  which  he  has  otherwise  ssnAinred.  mMMf 
great  works,  commenced  by  a  soaster  genius  have  re- 
mained unfinished,  or  have  kieen  defiNoent  for  vraat  d  thn 
friendly  succour.  The  pubhc  had  been  gratdiil  to  loha- 
son,  bad  he  united  in  hb  dictionary  the  Ubours  d  soon 
learned  et^mdogisL  Speed's  Chronide  owes  most  dia 
value,  as  it  does  its  ornaments,  to  the  hand  of  Sir  Robert 
Cotton,  and  other  curious  researchen^  who  oontriboted 
entire  portions.  Goguet's  esteemed  woik  of  the  *  Orbb 
of  the  Arts  and  Sciences'  was  greatly  indebted  to  the  m- 
ternal  zed  of  a  devoted  friend.  The  still  vahnd  books  d 
the  Port-royd  Sndety  were  dl  formed  by  thb  hsfpr 
union.  The  secret  historr  of  many  eminent  works  wodd 
show  the  advantages  which  may  be  derived  from  thb  oom> 
bination  of  tdents,  differing  in  thdr  nature.  Cuaberland's 
masteriy  versions  of  the  fragments  of  the  Greek  dramstb 
poets  had  never  been  given  to  the  poeticd  world,  had  he 
not  acddentdly  posseraed  the  manuscript  notes  ol  hb  !•• 
lative,  the  learned  Bentley.  Thb  treasure  snpphed  dot 
research  in  the  most  obscure  works,  which  tae  volslis 
studies  of  Cumberland  could  never  have  txfkond;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  he  concealed  from  tlie  worid,  proud  ef 
the  Greek  erudition  which  he  thus  cheaply  pumiwusd 
Yet  by  thb  literary  union,  Bentley's  vast  erudiiioo  msds 
those  researdies  which  Cumberland  could  not ;  sad  C«bi> 
berland  gave  the  nation  a  copy  of  the  domestie  dtaisa  ef 
Greece,  of  which  Bentley  was  incapable. 

There  b  a  larse  work^  which  b  still  od^rated,  dwbidb 
the  oompodtion  has  ezated  the  astonbhssent  even  d  tha 
philosopnic  Hume,  but  ^iHiose  secret  history  reenaimiTd 
to  be  disclosed.  Thb  «ctreordinary  ^mne  b  *  The  Hi>> 
tory  of  the  WorM,  by  Rawleigh.*  I  shall  tianseribs 
Hume's  observation  that  the  rMder  may  observe  the  fits- 
rary  phenomenon.    '  They  were  struck  with  the  extcflsna 

•  The  chief  panlculars  In  thb  narrative  an  drawn  thm  two 
mannieripc  letters  of  the  day,  fai  the  Stoane  collectkm,  nmkr 
their  respBetive  dates,  Nov.  3, 1618,  Larkhi  to  Sir  Tha  Pick 
ering;  Oct.  31,  IfilS,  Chamberlsln*B  letters. 
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genius  of  the  man,  who  being  educated  amidst  naval  and 
military  enterprisesi  had  turpatud  in  thepursuitaofUtarof 
tun,  even  thoaa  of  the  most  reduae  and  sedentarv  lives ;  and 
they  admired  his  unbroken  magnanimity,  which  at  his  age, 
ana  mider  his  circumstances,  could  engage  him  to  under- 
take and  execute  so  great  a  work,  as  his  History  of  the 
World.'    Now  when  the  truth  is  known,  the  wonderful  in 
this  fiterary  mrstery  will  disappear,  except  in  the  elo<{uent, 
the  grand,  and  the  pathetic  passages  interspersed  in  that 
▼enerable  rolume.    We  may,  indeed,  pardon  the  astonish- 
inent  of  our  calm  philosopher,  when  we  consider  the  recon- 
dite matter  oontamed  in  this  work,  and  recollect  the  little 
time  which  this  adventurous  spirit,  whose  life  was  passed 
in  fabricating  his  own  fortune,  and  in  perpetual  enterprise, 
eouM  allow  to  such  erudite  pursuits.    Where  could  Kaw- 
leigh  obtain  that  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  rabbins,  of 
whoM  language  he  was  probably  entirely  ignorant  ?     His 
numerous  publications,  the  efiusions  <n  tne  most  active 
mind,  though  excellent  in  their  kind,  were  evidently  com- 
posed by  one  who  was  not  abstracted  in  curious  and  re- 
mote inquiries,  but  full  of  the  daily  business  and  the  wis- 
dom of  human  life.      His  con6nement  in  the  tower,  which 
lasted  several  years,  was  indeed  sufficient  for  the  compo- 
sition of  this  iolio  volume,  and  of  a  second  which  appears 
to  have  occupied  him.    But  in  that  imprisonment  it  suigu- 
lariv  happened  that  he  lived  amongjiterarv  characters, 
with  the  most  iniimata  friendship.     There  he  joined  the 
Eari  of  Northumberland,  the  patron  of  the  philoscohers 
of  his  ace,  and  with  whom  Rawleigh  pursued  his  cnemi- 
cal  studies ;  and  Serjeant  Hoskins,  a  poet  and  a  wit,  and 
the  poetical  *  father*  of  Ben  Johnson,  who  acknowledged 
that  *  it  was  Hoskins  who  had  polished  him ;'  and  that 
Rawleigh  often  consulted  Hoskins  on  his  literary  works,  I 
learn  from  a  manuscript.     But  howevw  literary  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  Tower  proved  to  Rawleigh,  no  particle 
of  Hebrew,  and  perhaps  little  of  Grecian  lore,  floated 
from  a_  chemist  sod  a  poet.    The  truth  is,  that  the  collec- 
tion of  the  materials  of  this  history  was  the  labour  of  seve- 
ral persons,  who  have  not  all  been  discovered.      It  has 
Deen  ascertained,  thai  Ben  Jonson  was  a  considerable 
contributor;  and  there  was  an  English  philosopher  from 
whom  Descartes,  it  is  said,  even  by  his  own  countrymen, 
borrowed  largely— Thomas  Hariot,  whom  Anthony  Wood 
charges  with  infusing  into  Rawleigh*s  volume  philosc^hi- 
cal  notions,  while  Rawleigh  was  composing  his  Hist<Mry  of 
the  World.     But  if  Rawleigh's  purmdU  twrpaued  even 
Aomof  the  moet  redvee  and  aeJentary  2tvet,  as  Hume  ob- 
served, we  must  attribute  this  to  a  *  Dr  Robert  Burrel, 
Rector  of  North  wald,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  who  was  a 
great  favourite  of  Sir  Walter  Rawleish,  and  bad  hern  his 
ehaphun.    All,  or  the  irreatest  part  of  the  drudgery  of  Sir 
Walter's  history  for  Criticisms,  Chronology,  and  reading 
Greek  and  Hebrew  authors  were  performed  by  him,  for 
Sir  Walter.'*    Thus  a  simple  fact,  when  discovered, 
elects  up  the  whole  mystery;  and  we  learn  bow  that 
knowledge  was  acquired,  which  as  Hume  sagaciously  de- 
tected, required  *  a  recluse  and  sedentary  life,'  such  as  the 
studies  and  the  habits  would  bo  of  a  country  clergyman  in 
a  learned  age. 

The  secret  history  of  another  work,  still  more  celebrated 
than  the  History  of  the  World,  by  Sir  Walter  Rawleigh, 
^11  doubtless  surprise  its  numerous  admirers. 

*  I  draw  my  mfbrmatlon  from  a  very  •Inijniar  manusertpt  in 
the  Lansdowne  collection,  which  I  think  has  been  miataken 
for  a  boy's  ciphering  book,  of  which  k  has  much  the  appear- 
ance. No.  741,  fo.  97,  88  it  flisnds  in  the  auctioneer's  catalogue. 
It  appears  to  be  a  collection  cloeely  written,  extracted  out  of 
Amnrvny  Woo<rs  papers ;  and  as  I  nave  discovered  In  the  ma- 
nuscrfpt,  numerous  notices  not  elsewhere  preserved,  I  am  in- 
cHned  to  think,  thac  the  transcriber  copied  them  from  that 
mass  of  Anthony  Wood's  papem,  of  which  more  than  one 
sack  full  was  burnt  at  his  de«ire  before  him,  when  dying.  If 
k  be  so.  this  MS.  Is  the  only  register  of  msny  curious  facta. 

Ben  Jonson  has  been  too  freely  censured  for  his  own  fVee 
censures,  and  particularly  for  on4  he  made  on  Sir  Waller 
Rawleigh.  who,  he  told  Drummond,  <  esteemed  more  feme 
then  conscience.  The  beat  wits  in  England  were  employed  In 
msklns  his  history :  Ben  himseir  had  written  a  niece  to  hlro 
of  the  Punk  war.  which  he  sltered  nnd  set  in  his  book.*  Jon- 
son's  powerful  sdvocato  Mr  Oiffurd  has  not  aileced  a  word  in 
the  defiince  of  our  great  Bard's  Tree  conversatioiiai  strictures ; 
the  secret  history  of  Rawlelgh's  greet  work  had  never  been 
discovered ;  on  this  occsston,  however,  Jonson  only  spoke 
what  he  knew  to  be  true—and  there  may  have  been  other 
truths,  in  those  conversstions  which  were  set  down  at  random 
by  Drummond,  who  may  have  chiefly  recollected  the  sath'ical 
touches. 


Without  the  aid  of  a  friendly  hand,  we  should  probably 
have  been  deprived  of  the  delightful  history  of  Artists  by 
Vasari :  although  a  mere  painter  and  goldsmith,  and  not 
a  literary  man,  v  asari  was  blessed  with  the  nice  discern- 
ment of  one  deeply  conversant  with  art,  and  saw  rightly 
what  waa  to  be  done,  when  the  idea  of  the  work  was  sug* 
gested  by  the  celebrated  Paulus  Jovius  aa  a  auppliment  to 
his  own  work  of  the  *  Eulogiums,  of  illustrious  men.'  Va- 
sari approved  of  the  project ;  but  on  that  occasion  judi- 
ciously  observed,  not  blinded  by  the  celebrity  of  the  litera- 
ry man  who  projected  it,  that  *  it  would  requre  the  assis- 
tance of  an  artiat  to  collect  the  materals,  and  arrange  them 
in  their  proper  order;  for  although  Jovius  displayed  great 
knowledge  in  his  observations,  yet  he  had  not  been  equal- 
ly accurate  in  the  arrangement  of  his  facts  in  his  book  of 
Eulogiums.'  Afterwards,  when  Vasari  began  to  collect 
his  information,  and  consulted  Pnlus  Jovius  on  the  plan, 
although  that  author  highly  approved  of  what  he  saw,  he 
alleged  his  own  want  oflei&ure  and  ability  to  complete  such 
an  enterprise ;  and  this  was  fortunate  :  we  should  other- 
wise have  had,  instead  of  the  rambling  spirit  which  charms 
ua  in  the  volumes  of  Vasari,  the  vcriiose  babble  of  a  de- 
claimer.  Vasari,  however,  looked  round  for  the  assistance 
be  wanted ;  a  circumstance  which  Tiraboschi  has  not  no- 
ticed ;  like  Hogarth,  he  renoired  a  literary  man  for  his 
scribe.  I  have  discovered  tne  name  of  the  chief  writer  of 
the  Lives  of  the  Painters,  who  wrote  under  the  direction  of 
Vaaari,  and  probably  oft  en  used  his  own  natural  style,  and 
conveyed  to  us  those  reflections  which  surely  come  from 
their  source.  I  shall  give  the  passage,  as  a  curious  in- 
stance where  the  secret  higitory  of  books  is  often  detected 
in  the  most  obscure  corners  of  research.  Who  could 
have  imagined  that  in  a  collection  of  the  lives  di?  Saati  e 
Bead  deiP  ordine  rfe'  Predteatan^  we  are  to  look  for  the 
writer  of  Vasari's  lives  7  Don  Serafini  Razzi,  the  author 
of  this  ecclesiastical  biography,  has  this  reference :  *  Who 
would  see  more  of  this  may  turn  to  the  lives  of  the  pain- 
ters, sculptors  and  architects,  written  for  the  greater  part 
bff  Don  Silvano  Razzia  my  brother,  for  the  Signor  Cava- 
licre  M.  Giorgio  Vasari,  his  great  Iriend.** 

The  discovery  that  Vasari's  volumes  were  not  entirely 
written  by  himself,  though  probably  under  his  dictation, 
and,  unquestionably,  with  nis  commimications ;  as  we 
toow  that  Dr  Morrell  wrote  the  «  Analyaia  of  Beauty' for 
Hogarth,  will  perhaps  serve  to  clear  up  some  unaccounta- 
ble miatakea  or  omissions  which  appear  in  that  series  of 
volumes,  written  at  long  intervals,  and  by  difl«rent  hands. 
Mr  Fuseli  has  alluded  to  them  in  utter  astonishment ;  and 
cannot  account  for  Vasari's  *  incredible  dereliction  of  re- 
miniscence, which  prompted  him  to  trsnsfer  what  he  had 
rightly  ascribed  to  uiorgione  in  one  edition  to  the  elder 
Parma  in  the  subsequent  ones.'  Again:  Vasari'a  me- 
mory waa  either  so  treacherous,  or  his  rapidity  in  writing 
so  inconsiderate,  that  his  account  of  the  Capella  Sistina, 
and  the  stanze  of  Rafi*aelIo,  is  a  mere  heap  of  errors  and 
unpardonable  confusion.'  Even  Bottari,  his  learned  edi- 
tor, is  at  a  loss  to  account  for  his  mutakea.  Mr  Fuseb 
finely  observes,  •  He  has  been  called  the  Herodotus  of  our 
art;  and  if  the  main  simplicity  of  his  narrative,  and  the 
desire  of  heaping  anecdote  on  anecdote,  entitle  him  in 
some  degree  to  that  appellation,  we  ought  not  to  forget 
that  the  information  of  every  day  adds  something  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  Greek  historian,  whilst  every  day 
furnishes  matter  to  question  the  credibility  of  the  Tuscan.' 
All  this  strongly  confirms  the  suspicion  thst  Vasari  em- 
ployed difi*erent  handa  at  difi*ercnt  timea  to  write  out  bis 
^ork.  Such  mistakea  would  occur  to  a  new  writer,  not 
always  conversant  with  the  subject  he  waa  composing  on, 
and  the  disjointed  materiala  of  which  were  often  found  in  a 
di«»rdered  state.  It  is,  however,  strange  that  neither 
Bottari  nor  Tiraboschi  appear  to  have  been  aware  that 
Vaaari  employed  others  to  write  for  him ;  we  see  that 
from  the  first  suggestion  of  the  work  he  had  originally  pro* 
posed  that  Paulus  Jovius  should  hold  the  pen  for  him. 

The  principle  illustrated  in  this  article  might  be  pur^ 
sued ;  but  the  secret  history  of  two  srcat  works  so  well 
known  are  aa  sufficient  aa  'twenty  others  of  writings  less 
celebrated.  The  literary  phenomenon  which  had  puzzled 
the  calm  inquiring  Hume  to  cry  out  *  a  miracle !'  baa  been 

*  I  find  this  quot8tk>n  In  a  sort  of  polemicsl  work  of  natural 
philosophy,  entitled  *  Saggfo  di  Sioria  Liiteraria  Fioremina 
del  Secolo  XVII,  da  Oiovanne  Clemento  Nelli,  Lucca,  17fiQ,* 
p.  58.  Kfiii  alfo  refer*  to  wl»8i  h^  had  rsid  on  this  subject  in 
his  Piante  ad  ftVj  li  iM  S.  M.  del  Flore,  p.  vl.  vli  ;•  s  work  on 
crchitecture.    See  Eruna;  and  Haym,  Bib  Iisl.  de  liLrirarl 
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CURIOSITIES   OF 


M^red  by  tbo  discovery  of  a  little  fact  on  literary  uoioos, 
which  deriTes  importaoce  from  this  drcttmstance. 

OF    A   BIOaRAPBT    PAIHTXD. 

There  are  objects  conoected  with  literary  cttrioeity, 
which,  though  they  may  never  gratifjr  our  sight,  yet  whoee 
very  history  is  literary ;  and  the  originality  of  their  inven- 
tion,  should  they  excite  imitation,  may  senre  to  constitute 
a  class.    I  notice  a  book-curiosity  d*  this  nature. 

This  extraordinary  vdume  may  be  said  to  have  con- 
tained the  travels  and  adrentures  of  Charles  Magius,  a 
noble  Venetian ;  and  this  Tolume,  so  precious,  consisted 
only  of  ei|^teen  pages,  composed  of  a  series  of  highly- 
finished  mmiature  paintings  on  Tellum,  some  executed  by 
the  hand  of  Paul  Veronese.  Each  page,  however,  may 
be  said  to  contain  many  chapters ;  for,  generally,  it  is 
composed  of  a  large  oentre>|>iece,  surrounded  by  ten 
small  ones,  with  many  apt  inscriptions,  allegories,  and  al- 
Itisioos:  the  whole  exhibiting  romantic  incidents  in  the 
life  of  this  Venetian  nobleman.  But  it  is  not  merely  as  a 
beautiful  production  of  art  that  wo  are  to  consider  it ;  it 
becomes  associated  with  a  more  elevated  (eelins  in  the 
occasion  which  produced  it.  The  author,  who  is  nimaelf 
the  hero,  after  having  been  long  calumniated,  resolved  to 
■et  before  the  eves  oT  his  accusers  the  sufferings  and  ad- 
ventures he  coukl  perhaps  have  but  indifferently  described : 
and  instead  of  composing  a  tedious  volume  for  his  justifi- 
cation, invented  this  new  species  of  pictorial  biography. 
The  author  minutely  dcscnoed  the  remarkable  situations 
in  which  fortune  had  placed  him ;  and  the  artbts,  in  em- 
bellishing the  facts  he  furnished  them  with  to  record,  emu- 
lated each  other  in  giving  life  to  their  truth,  and  putting 
nto  action,  before  the  spectator,  incidents  which  tne  pen 
had  leas  impressively  exhibited.  This  unique  producticm 
may  be  cmisidercd  as  a  model,  to  represent  the  actions  of 
those  who  may  succeed  more  fortunately  by  this  new 
mode  of  perpetuating  their  hislonr;  discovennf,  by  the 
aid  of  the  pencil,  rather  than  by  their  pen,  the  forms  and 
colours  of  an  extraordinary  life. 

It  was  when  the  Ottomans  (about  1671)  attacked  the 
Isle  of  Cyprus,  that  this  Venetian  nobleman  was  charged 
by  his  republic  to  review  and  repair  the  fortifications.  He 
was  afterwards  sent  to  the  Pope  to  negotiate  an  alliance : 
he  returned  to  the  senate,  to  give  an  account  of  his  com- 
mission. Invested  with  the  chiefoommand,  at  the  bead 
of  his  troops,  Magius  threw  himself  mto  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  ana  after  a  skilftil  defence,  which  could  not  pre- 
vent its  fall,  at  Famagusta,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Turks,  and  made  a  slave.  His  a^  and  infirmities  in- 
duced his  master,  at  length,  to  sell  him  to  some  Christian 
merchants ;  and  after  an  alMcnce  of  several  years  from 
his  beloved  Venice,  he  suddenly  appeared,  to  the  astonish- 
ment and  mortification  of  a  party  who  had  never  ct^ased 
to  caluq^niate  him ;  whilst  bis  own  noble  family  were  com- 
pelled to  preserve  an  indignant  silence,  having  had  no 
communications  with  their  lost  and  enslaved  relative. 
Magius  now  returned  to  vindicate  his  honour,  to  reinstate 
himself  in  the  favour  of  the  senate,  and  to  be  restored  to  a 
venerable  parent  amidst  his  family:  to  whom  he  mtro- 
duced  a  fresh  branch,  in  a  youth  of  seven  years  old,  the 
child  of  his  misfortunes,  who,  bom  in  trouble,  and  a  stran- 
ger to  domestic  endearments,  was  at  one  moment  united 
to  a  beloved  circle  of  relations. 

I  shall  give  a  rapid  view  of  some  of  the  pictures  of  this 
Venetian  nobleman's  lile.  The  whole  series  has  been 
elaborately  drawn  up  by  the  Duke  do  la  Valliere,  the  ce- 
lebrated book-collector,  who  dwells  on  the  detail  with  the 
curiosity  of  an  amateur.* 

In  a  rich  frontispiece,  a  Christ  ii  expiring  on  the  cross 
Religion,  leaning  on  a  column,  contemplates  the  Divinity, 
and  Hope  is  not  distant  from  her.  The  genealogical  tree 
of  the  house  of  Magius,  with  an  allegorical  representation 
of  Veni^,  its  nobility,  power,  and  riches :  the  arms  of 
Magius,  in  which  is  inserted  a  view  of  the  holy  sepulchre 
of  Jerusalem,  of  which  he  was  made  a  knight ;  his  por- 
trait, wiih  a  Latin  inscription ;  *  I  have  passed  through 
arms  and  the  enemy,  amidst  fire  and  water,  and  the  Lord 

*  The  duke*8  descri)ition  Is  not  to  be  found,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, In  his  own  vRlii«>d  caulogue,  but  was  a  oontnbiitkm  to 
Galgnsi*s  II,  16,  where  it  occupies  fourteen  pages.  This  sin- 
cular  work  sold  at  Oai^nsi's  sale  for  902  llvres.  It  wss  then 
the  golden  age  of  literary  curioeity,  when  the  rarest  things 
were  not  ruinous ;  ami  thai  price  was  even  then  considered 
extraordinary  though  the  work  was  an  unique.  It  muft  con* 
MU  of  aboitt  180  subjects,  by  liallon  anisis. 


conducted  me  to  a  safe  asylum,  in  the  year  of  grace  1571.' 
The  portrait  of  his  son,  aged  seven  vears,  finished  with 
the  greatest  beauty,  and  supposed  to  have  coose  tram  tbe 
hand  of  Paid  Veronese ;  it  bears  this  inscriptioa :  <  Ovst- 
come  by  violence  and  artifice,  almost  dead  before  his  birtk, 
his  moilier  waa  at  length  deUvered  of  him,  full  of  life,  with 
all  the  loveliness  of  mEuxcy ;  under  the  divine  pratectioa, 
his  birth  was  happy,  and  his  life  with  greater  ' 
•hall  be  doaed  with  good  Ibrtone.' 

A  plan  of  the  ialo  of  Cyprus,  where  Magtoa  cc , 

and  nia  first  misfortune  happened,  his  slavery  bj  the 
Tcuks — The  painter  has  expressed  this  by  an  tmhtem  ol 
a  tree  shaken  by  the  winds  and  scathed  by  the  lighlHBg; 
but  from  the  trunk  issues  a  beauiifulgreen  branch  shiniM 
in  a  brilliant  sun,  with  ibis  device—'  From  this  lallen  ttmiE 
springs  a  branch  full  of  vigour.' 

Tm  missions  (^Magius  to  raise  troops  in  tbe  piiwiiajs 
of  la  Puglia— In  one  of  these  Magius  is  seen  returaistf  io 
Venice ;  his  final  departure, — a  thunderbolt  is  viewed  &]t 
mg  on  his  vessel — his  passage  by  Corfu  and  Zaate,  and 
his  arrival  at  Candia. 

His  travels  to  Egypt — ^The  centre  figure  represents  this 
province  raising  its  right  hand  extended  towards  a  paha 
tree,  and  the  lirft  leaning  on  a  pyramid,  inserted  *  Cele- 
brated throughout  the  vtorld  for  her  wonders.'  Tbe  smaBsr 
pictures  are  the  entrance  (^Magius  into  the  port  of  Alex- 
andria ;  Roaetta,  with  a  caravan  of  Turka  and  different 
natioos ;  the  city  of  Grand  Cairo,  exterior  and  interior, 
with  views  of  otner  places;  and  finally,  his  retun  to  Ve- 
nice. 

His  journey  to  Rome  the  centre  figure  an  armed  Pal- 
las seated  on  trophies,  the  Tyber  beneath  her  feet,  a 
globe  in  her  hands,  inscribed  Quod  nrum  viebisaeHamnm 
*  Because  she  is  the  Ccmqueress  and  Mistress  of  the 
World.'  The  ten  smallpictures  are  views  trf*  the  cities  ia 
the  Pope's  dominion.  His  first  audience  at  the  conclave, 
forms  a  pleasing  and  fine  composition. 

His  travels  into  Syria-- the  principal  figure  is  a  ftmale 
emblematical  of  that  fine  country ;  she  is  seated  in  the 
midst  of  a  ray  orchard,  and  embraces  a  bimdle  of  roses, 
inscribed  Mundi  delida^-*  The  delight  of  the  univeise.' 
The  small  compartments  are  views  of  towns  and  ports, 
and  the  snot  where  Magius  collected  his  fleet. 

His  piigrimaae  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  was  made  a 
knight  M  the  holy  sepulchre— the  princtpal  figure  repr^ 
fonts  Devotion,  inscrioed  Dttdt.  *  It  is  she  who  conducts 
me.'  The  compartments  exhibit  a  variety  of  objects,  with 
a  correcmess  of  drawing,  which  are  described  as  bekmcmg 
to  the  dass  and  partaking  of  the  charms,  of  I  be  pencu  oi 
Claude  Lorraine.  His  vessel  u  first  viewed  in  tne  road- 
stead at  Venice  beat  by  a  storm ;  arrives  at  SEante  to  re- 
fresh ;  enters  the  port  of  Simiso ;  there  having  landed,  ha 
and  his  companions  are  proceeding  to  the  town  on  asaes, 
for  Christians  were  not  permitted  to  travd  in  Turkey  on 
horses— In  the  church  at  Jerusalem  the  bishop,  in  his  pon- 
tifical habit,  receives  him  as  a  knight  of  the  nohr  *^P*^ 
chre,  arraying  him  in  the  armour  oil  (Sodfirev  of  Booiuon, 
and  pladnc  his  sword  in  the  hands  of  Magius.  BSs  an^ 
val  at  Bethlero,  to  see  the  cradle  of  the  Lord— and  his  r»> 
turn  by  Jaffa  with  his  companions,  in  the  dreas  of  pilgrims ; 
the  groups  are  finely  contrasted  with  the  Turiu  ■"*g''*g 
amongst  them. 

The  taking  of  the  dtv  of  Fama|tista,  and  hia  davenr^ 
Tbe  middle  figure,  with  a  dog  at  its  feet,  reprcaesU  F»* 
deUty,  the  character  of  Magius  who  ever  preferred  it  to 
his  life  or  hia  freedom,  inscribed  Caplioai  *  She  has  r^ 
doced  me  to  slavery.*  Six  smaller  pictures  exhibit  tbe 
different  iKMnts  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  where  the  Turks 
effected  tnvir  descents.  Magius  retreating  to  Famagusia, 
which  he  long  defended,  and  where  Ins  cousin,  a  skiUU 
engineer,  was  killed.  The  Turks  compelled  to  raise  tba 
siege,  but  return  with  greater  forces  the  sacking  of  the 
town  and  the  palace,  where  Magius  was  taken.— One 
picture  exhibita  him  brouaht  before  a  baahaw,  who  has 
nim  stripped,  to  judge  of  his  strength  and  fix  his  price, 
when  after  exammation  be  b  sent  among  other  daves.— 
He  is  seen  bound  and  tied  up  among  Yam  oimpanioas  ii 
misfortune— again  he  is  forced  to  laoour,  ana  carries  a 
cadt  of  water  on  his  ahoddera. — ^In  another  pictura.  hia 
master,  finding  him  wnak  of  body,  conducts  him  to  a  slave 
merchant  to  sell  him.  In  another  we  see  him  leading  an 
ass  loaded  with  parkagea;  his  new  master,  fimfina  him 
loitering  on  his  wsy,  showers  his  blows  un  him,  while  a 
soldier  is  srrn  purioining  one  of  the  packages  itom  tbt 
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Another  eihibits  Magius  sioking  with  fatigue  on 
the  sands,  while  his  master  would  ruse  him  up  by  an  un- 

S paring  um  of  the  bastinado.  The  varied  deiiala  of  theae 
ttle  paintings  are  pleasingly  executed. 
The  dose  of  his  slavery — The  middle  figure  kneeling  to 
Heayen,  and  a  light  breakmg  from  it,  inscribed  *  He  breaks 
my  dia'uH,'  to  express  the  confidence  of  Maeius.  The 
T'urks  are  seen  landing  with  their  pillage  and  their  slaves. 
In  one  of  the  pictures  are  seen  two  ships  on  fire;  a 

Kung  lady  of  Cyprus  preferring  death  to  tne  loss  of  her 
nour  and  the  miseries  of  slavery,  determined  to  set  fire 
to  the  vessel  in  which  she  was  carried ;  she  succeeded, 
and  the  flames  communicated  to  another. 

His  return  to  Venice— The  painter  for  his  principal 
figure  had  chosen  a  Pallas,  with  a  helmet  on  her  head,  the 
sBgis  on  one  arm,  and  her  lance  in  the  other,  to^  describe 
the  courage  with  which  Magius  had  supported  his  misfor- 
tunes, inscribed  RedueU — *  She  brings  me  back.'  In  the 
last  of  the  compartments  he  is  seen  at  the  custom-house 
at  Venice ;  he  enters  the  house  of  his  father  \  the  old  man 
hastens  to  meet  him,  and  embraces  him. 

One  page  is  filled  by  a  sinsle  picture,  which  represents 
the  senate  of  Venice,  with  the  Doge  on  his  throne  ;  Ma- 

E'us  presents  an  account  of  his  diflferent  employments,  and 
rfds  in  his  hand  a  scroll,  on  which  is  written,  Quod  eom^ 
wdntA  perfed ;  mtod  reatat  agendum,  pare  fide  complectar— 
*  I  have  done  what  you  committed  to  my  care ;  aod  I  will 

S~  rform  with  the  same  fidelity  what  remains  to  be  done.* 
e  is  received  by  the  senate  with  tlic  most  distinguished 
honours,  and  is  not  only  justified,  but  praised  and  honoured. 

The  most  magnificent  of  these  paintings  is  the  one  at- 
tributed to  Paul  Veronese.  It  is  described  by  the  Duke 
de  la  Valliere  as  almost  unparalleled  for  its  richness,  its 
elegance,  and  its  brilliancy.  It  is  inscribed  PeUer  meus  et 
fitUret  nui  derdiquerusU  me;  Domimu  autem  auumprit 
me  /_ f  My  father  and  my  brothers  abandoned  me ;  out 
the  Lord  tock  me  under  his  protection.'  This  is  an  allu- 
sion to  tlie  accusation  raised  against  him  in  the  open 
Mn\te,  when  the  Turks  took  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  and  his 
tunWy  wanted  either  the  confidence  or  tbo  courage  to  de. 
fend  Magius.  In  the  front  of  this  larite  picture,  Ma^us 
leading  his  son  by  the  hand,  conducts  him  to  be  reconciled 
with  his  brothers  and  sisters-in-law,  who  are  on  the  op- 
posite side ;  his  hand  holds  this  scroll,  Voa  cogilatiu  de 
wu  malum;  sei  Deue  eonvertil  iUud  in  Aonum—' You 
thought  ill  ^  me ;  but  the  Lord  has  turned  it  to  £Ood.'  In 
this  He  alludes  to  the  satisfaction  he  had  given  the  senate, 
•ad  to  the  honours  they  had  decreed  him.  Another  scene 
is  introduced,  where  Magius  appears  in  a  magnificent 
tiall  at  table  in  the  midst  of  all  nis  family,  with  whom  a 
general  reconciliation  has  taken  place :  on  his  left  hand 
•re  gardens  opening  with  an  enchanting  effect,  and  mag- 
nificently omamentM,  with  the  villa  of  bis  father,  on  whicli 
flowers  and  wreaths  seem  dropping  on  the  roof,  as  if  from 
heaven.  In  the  perspective  the  landscape  probably  repre- 
sents the  rural  neighoourhood  of  Magius's  early  days. 

Such  are  the  most  interesting  incidents  which  I  have 
selected  from  the  co|>iou8  description  of  the  Duke  de  la 
Vidliere.  The  idea  is  new  of  tnis  production,  an  auto- 
biography in  a  series  of  remarkable  scenes,  painted  under 
tfie  eye  of  the  describer  of  them,  in  which  too  he  has  pre- 
served all  the  fulness  of  his  feelings  and  his  minutest  re- 
collections ;  but  the  novelty  becomes  interesting  from  the 
diaracter  of  the  noble  Magius,  and  the  romantic  fancy 
which  inspired  this  elaborate  and  cosiJy  curiosity.  It  was 
not  indeea  without  some  trouble  that  I  have  drawn  up  this 
little  account ;  but  while  thus  employed,  I  seemed  to  be 
composing  a  very  uncommon  romance. 

CAUSX   AVD  PBBTCXT. 

It  is  an  important  principle  in  morals  and  in  politics,  not 
to  mistake  the  cause  for  the  pretext,  nor  the  pretext  for  the 
cause,  and  by  this  means  to  distinguish  between  the  ecm* 
cealed  and  the  ostensible,  motive.  On  this  principle  his- 
tory might  be  recomposed  in  a  new  manner ;  it  would  not 
often  describe  drcumttofueg  and  eharaeten  as  they  usually 
•f»pear.  When  we  mistake  the  characters  of  men,  we 
mistake  the  nature'of  their  actions,  and  we  shall  find  in  the 
study  of  secret  history,  that  some  of  the  most  important 
•tents  in  modern  history  were  produced  from  very  differ^ 
aot  motives  than  their  ostensible  cmes.  Polybius,  the 
moat  philosophical  writer  of  the  andents,  has  marked  out 
this  useful  distinction  of  oomss  and  jweteatf,  and  aptly  illu»- 
trates  the  obsf>rvation  by  the  facts  which  he  explains. 


Amilcar,  for  instance,  was  the  first  author  and  contriver  of 
the  second  Punic  war,  though  he  died  ten  years  before  the 
commencement  of  it.  *  A  statesman,'  says  the  wise  and 
grave  historian, '  who  knows  not  how  to  trace  the  origin  of 
events,  and  discern  the  different  sources  from  whence  they 
take  their  rise,  may  be  compared  to  a  physician,  who  neg- 
lects to  inform  himself  of  the  causes  uf  thooe  distempers 
which  he  is  called  in  to  cure.  Our  pains  can  never  be 
better  employed  than  in  searching  out  toe  causes  of  events ; 
for  the  most  trifling  incidents  give  birth  to  matters  of  the 
greatest  moment  and  importance.'  The  latter  part  of  this 
remark  of  Polybius  points  out  another  principle  which  has 
been  often  verified  by  history,  and  which  furnished  the 
materials  of  the  little  book  of  *  Grands  Evenemeus  par  lea 
petites  Causes.' 
Our  ^esent  inquiry  concerns  *caune  and  pretext.' 
Leo  X  projected  an  alliance  of  the  sovereigns  of  Chris- 
tendom against  the  Turks.  The  avowed  <»>j«ct  was  to 
oppose  the  progress  of  the  Ottomans  against  the  Mam^ 
lukes  of  Egypt,  who  were  more  friendly  to  the  Christians; 
but  the  concealed  motive  with  his  holiness  was  to  enrich 
himself  and  his  family  with  the  spoils  of  Christendom,  and 
to  aggrandise  the  papal  throne  by  war ;  and  such  indeed, 
the  policy  of  these  pontiffs  had  always  been  in  those  mad 
crusades  which  they  excited  against  the  East. 

The  Reformation,  excellent  as  its  results  have  proved 
in  the  cause  of  genuine  freedom,  originated  in  no  purer 
source  than  human  passion  and  selfish  motives :  it  was  the 
progeny  of  avarice  in  Germany,  of  novelty  in  France,  and 
of  love  in  England.  The  latter  is  elegantly  alluded  to  by 
Gray, 

*  And  gospel'light  first  beam'd  from  Bullen's  eyes.* 

The  Reformation  is  considered  by  the  Duke  of  Nevers  ia 
a  work  printed  in  1690,  as  it  had  been  by  Francu  I  in  hia 
apology  in  1537,  as  a  eoup  iTitat  of  Cnaries  V,  towards 
universal  monarchy.  The  duke  says,  that  the  Emperor 
silently  permitted  Luther  to  establish  his  |Mrindples  in  Ger- 
many, that  they  naight  split  the  confederacy  of  the  elective 
princes,  and  by  this  division  &cilitate  their  more  easy  con- 
quest, and  play  them  off*  one  against  another,  and  by  these 
means  to  secure  the  imperial  crown,  hereditary  in  the 
house  of  Austria.  Had  Charles  V  not  been  the  mere  crefr> 
ture  of  his  politics,  and  had  he  felt  any  zeal  for  the  Catho- 
lic cause,  which  he  pretended  to  fight  for,  never  would  he 
have  allowed  the  new  doctrines  to  spread  for  more  than 
twenty  years  without  the  least  oppontitm. 

The  famous  league  in  France  was  raised  for  *  religion 
and  the  relief  of  public  grievances  f  such  was  the  pre- 
text !  After  the  princes  and  the  people- had  alike  become 
its  victims,  this  'league'  was  discovered  to  have  been 
formed  by  the  pride  and  the  ambition  of  the  Guises,  aided 
t^  the  machinations  of  the  Jesuits  against  the  attempts  of 
the  Prince  of  Cond6  to  dislodge  them  from  their  *seat  of 
power.'  While  the  Huguenots  pillaged,  burnt,  and  roassa* 
credf  declaring  in  their  manifestoes,  that  they  were  only 
fightmg  to  reuaae  ths  king,  whom  they  asserted  was  a  pn« 
soner  of  the  Guises ;  the  catholics  repak)  them  with  the 
same  persecution  and  the  same  manifestoes,  declaring  that 
they  only  wished  to  Uberide  the  Pninee  of  Condi,  who  was 
the  prisoner  of  the  Huguenots.  I'he  people  were  led  on 
by  ttie  cry  of  '  religion ;'  but  this  civil  wt  v  was  not  in  re^ 
ality  so  much  CatlmKc  against  Huguenot,Ais  Guise  againet 
Cond6.  A  parallel  event  occurrM  between  our  Chariea 
T  and  the  Scotch  Covenanters;  and  tho  king  expressly 
declared,  in  '  a  large  declaration,  concerning  the  late  tu- 
mults in  Scotland,'  that  relifion  is  only  jiretembd,  and  used 
by  them  as  a  cloak  to  paQiate  their  mtended  re6eUioii/ 
which  he  demonstrated  by  the  facts  he  alleged.  There  waa 
a  revolutionary  party  in  France,  which,  taking  the  nam* 
of  Frandeun,  shook  that  kingdom  under  the  administra^ 
ii(Mi  of  Cardinal  Mazarine,  and  held  out  for  their  pretext 
the  public  freedom.  But  that  faction,  composed  of  some 
of  the  discontented  French  princes  and  the  mob,  was  en* 
tirely  organized  by  Cardinal  De  Rets,  who  heM  them  m 
hano,  to  check  or  to  spur  them  as  the  occasion  required, 
from  a  mere  personal  pique  against  Mazarine,  who  had 
not  treated  that  vivacious  genius  vrith  all  the  deference  h« 
exacted.    This  appears  from  his  own  memoirs. 

We  have  smiled  at  James  I  threatening  the  states- 
general  by  the  English  ambassador,  about  Vonrtiusj  a 
Dutch  professor,  wlra  had  espoused  the  doctrines  of  Ar- 
minius  against  those  of  the  contraF^emonstrants,  or  Cai- 
vinists  \  the  ostensible  subject  was  religious,  or  rather  ma* 
taphysical-religious  doctrines,  but  the  cenoealed  one  waa  a 
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«tni((gle  for  predominaiice  between  the  Pensionary  Berne- 
Telt,  a&suted  by  the  French  interest,  and  the  Prince  oC 
Orange,  supported  by  the  English.  <  These  were  the  real 
sources,'  says  Lord  Uardwicke,  a  statesman  and  a  man  of 
letters,  deeply  conversant  with  secret  and  public  bbtory, 
and  a  far  more  able  judge  than  Diodati  the  Swiss  OiTine, 
and  Brandt  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  who  in  the  synod 
of  Dort  could  see  nothing  but  what  appeared  in  it ;  and 
gravely  narrate  the  idle  soiiabbles  onphrases  concerning 
predestination  or  grace.  Hales,  of  Eaton,  who  was  se- 
cretary to  the  EngUsh  ambassador  at  this  synod,  perfectly 
nccoros  with  the  account  of  Lord  Hardwicke.  *  Our  n^ 
nod,'  writes  that  judicious  obserrer,  <  goes  on  like  a  watch ; 
the  mam  wheels  upon  which  the  whole  business  turns  are 
least  in  sight ;  for  all  things  of  moment  are  acted  in  private 
■esstoos ;  viuU  u  dom»  iupubUc  i*  only  far  thaw  and  enlsr- 


The  coMMc  of  the  persecution  of  the  Jant>enists  was  the 
jealousy  of  the  Jesuits ;  the  preUxt  was  ia  grace  ntfisanU. 
The  learned  La  Croze  obsenres,  that  the  same  circum- 
stance occurred  in  the  affair  of  Ncsiorius  and  the  church  of 
Alexandria ;  the  pretext  was  orthodoxy,  the  cause  was  the 
jealousy  of  the  church  of  Alexandria  ;  or  rather  the  fiery 
and  turbulent  Cynl,  who  personally  hated  Nestorius. 
The  opinions  ol  Nestorius,  and  the  council  which  con- 
demned them,  were  the  same  in  effect.  I  only  produce 
this  remote  iact  to  prove  that  ancient  times  do  not  alter  the 
the  truth  of  our  principle. 

When  James  II  was  so  strenuous  an  advocate  for  m»- 
ration  and  Ubaiy  of  oonMtAenoe  in  removing  the  test  act, 
this  enlightened  princiole  of  government  was  only  a  pro- 
Uxl  with  that  mook-ridden  monarch ;  it  is  well  known  that 
the  eoMse  was  to  introduce  and  make  the  catholics  predom- 
inant in  his  councils  and  government.  The  result,  which 
that  eager  and  blind  poTitician  hurried  on  too  fast,  and 
which  therefore  did  not  take  place,  woukl  have  been,  that 
*  liberty  of  conscience'  would  soon  have  become  an  *  overt 
act  of  treason,'  before  an  inquisition  of  his  Jesuits ! 

In  all  political  affairs  drop  the  pretexU  and  strike  at  the 
romwi ;  we  may  thus  understand  what  the  heads  of  parties 
may  choose  to  conceal. 

POLITICAL  rOROUUES  AJTO  FXCTIOITS. 

A  writer  whose  learning  gires  valoe  to  his  eloquence, 
m  his  Bampton  Lectures  nas  censured,  with  that  liberal 
■pint  so  friendly  to  the  cause  of  truth,  the  calumnies  and 
rumours  of  parties,  which  are  still  industriously  retailed, 
though  they  have  been  often  confuted.  Forged  docu- 
nenis  are  still  referred  to,  or  tales  unsopporled  by  evi- 
dence are  confidently  quoted.  Mr  Hebers  subject  con- 
fined his  inquiries  to  theological  history;  he  has  toM 
OS  that  *  Augustine  is  not  ashamed,  in  his  dispute  with 
Faustus,  to  take  advantage  of  the  popular  slanders  against 
the  followers  nf  Manes,  though  his  own  experience,  for 
he  had  himself  been  of  that  sect,  was  sufficient  to  de- 
tect this  falsehood.*  The  Romanists,  in  spite  of  satis- 
factory answers,  have  continued  to  urge  against  the 
English  protestant  the  romance  of  Parker's  con&ecration ; 
while  the  protestant  persists  in  falseljr  imputing  to  the 
catholic  public  formularies,  the  systematic  omission  of  the 
■econd  commandment.  <  The  calumnies  of  Rimius  and 
Stinstra  against  the  Morarian  brethren  are  cases  in  point,' 
continues  Mr  Heber.  *  No  one  now  believes  them,  yet 
they  once  could  deceive  even  Warburlonl'  We  may 
also  add  the  obsolete  calumnv  of  Jews  crucifying  boys— of 
which  a  monument  raised  to  "Hugh  of  Lincoln  perpetuates 
the  memory,  and  which  a  modem  historian  records  with- 
out any  scruple  of  doubt;  several  authorities,  which  are 
dted  on  this  occasion,  amount  only  to  the  single  one  of 
Matthew  Paris,  who  gives  it  as  a  popular  rumour.  Such 
accusations  usually  happened  when  the  Jewi  were  too  rich 
and  the  king  was  too  poor ! 

The  falsehoods  and  forgeries  raised  by  parties  are  over- 
wfaelmins !  It  startles  a  philosopher,  in  the  calm  of  hb 
■tudy,  when  he  discovers  how  writers,  who,  we  may  pre- 
sume, are  searchers  after  truth,  should,  in  fact,  turn  out  to 
bo  searchers  after  the  grossest  fictions.  This  alters  the 
habits  of  the  literary  man :  it  is  an  unnatural  depravity  of 
bis  pursuits— and  it  proves  that  the  personal  is  too  apt  to 
predominate  orer  the  literary  character. 

I  have  already  touched  on  the  mun  point  of  the  pre- 
sent article  in  the  one  on  *  Political  Nick-names.'  I  haTe 
there  shown  how  political  calumny  appears  to  have 
keen  reduced  into  an  art;  one  of  its  branches  would    e 


that  of  converting  Ibcgeiiea  and  fietkos  ialo  birtoried  oh- 
thorities. 

When  one  nation  is  at  war  with  another,  there  b  bo 
doubt  thai  the  two  govenunents  connive  at,  mad  oAea 
courage  the  most  atrocious  libeb  on  each  other,  to 
den  the  people  to  preserve  their  iadependciioe,  and 
tribute  cneerfuUy  to  the  expenses  of  the  war.      Fi 
and  England  formerly  coo^ilained  of  Holland — tbo  Athe- 
nians employed  the  same  policy  against  the  Marrdonb— 
and  Persians.    Such  btheorigiD  ofavast  aumberofssp* 
posititaous  papers  and  vohioies,  which  sometimes,  at  a  r»> 
mote  date,  confound  the  laboins  of  the  honest  hisleriBB, 
and  too  often  serve  the  purposes  of  the  dishonest,  srith 
whom  they  become  authorities.     The  crude  and  sosfii 
cious  Ubeis  which  were  drawn  out  of  their  ohstuiity  m 
Cromwell's  tinse  against  James  the  First  have  over-kiadsd 
the  character  of  that  monarch,  yet  are  now  eageriv  lefciisJ 
to  by  party  writers,  though  in  their  own  days  th^ 
obsolete  and  doubtful.     During  the  civil  wars  of  CI 
the  First,  such  spurious  documents  exist  in  the  fan 
speeches  which  were  never  spoken ;  of  letters  never 
ten  by  the  names  subscribed ;    printed  dedarati 
declared ;  battles  never  fought,  and  victories  nev 
cd !    Such  b  the  language  of  Rusfaworth,  who  oosBplasw 
of  thb  evil  spirit  of  party-forgeries,  while  be  b  himsetfsos- 
pected  of  having  rescinded  or  suppressed  whatever  was 
not  agreeable  to  nb  patron  Cromwell.     A  carious,  MdL 
perhaps,  a  necessary  list  might  be  drawn  up  of  pditicai 
forgeries  of  our  own,  which  have  been  sometimes  leleiied 
to  as  genuine,  but  which  are  the  inventions  of  wits  sad  s»» 
tirists !     Bayle  ingeniously  observes,  that  at  the  doss  of 
everj^  century  suat  productions  should  be  branded  hf  a 
skilful  discriminator,  to  save  the  future  inquirer  from  o^ 
rors  he  can  hardly  avmd.     '  How  many  are  still  kept  m 
error  by  the  satires  of  the  sixteenth  ceatmy !     Tnoas 
of  the  present  age  wiU  be  no  less  active  in  fiiture  ages,  far 
they  will  still  be  preserved  in  public  libraries.' 

The  art  and  skill  with  which  some  have  fabricatsd  a 
forged  narrative,  render  its  detection  almost  bopdsss. 
When  young  Maitland,  the  brother  to  the  secretary,  m  or> 
der  to  palliate  the  crime  of  the  assassination  of  the  Regsaig 
Murray,  was  employed  to  draw  up  a  pretended  ooafereaes 
between  him,  Knox,  and  others,  to  stigma tke  them  by  lbs 
odium  of  advbing  to  dethrone  the  young  monarch,  and  to 
substitute  the  regent  for  their  sovereign,  Maitlaiid  pro* 
duced  so  dramatic  a  performance,  by  giving  to  each  psiw 
son  hb  pcculbr  mode  of  expression,  that  thb  circinsstaBen 
long  baffled  the  incredulity  of  those  who  could  not  ia 
consequence  deny  the  truth  of  a  narrative  apparently  so 
correct  in  its  particulars  !  <  The  fiction  of  the  iisimiag 
pan,  enclosing  the  young  Pretender,  brought  more  idhri 
rents  to  the  cause  of  the  Whigs  than  the  Bill  of  Rights,* 
observes  Lord  John  Russell. 

Among  such  party  narratives,  the  horrid  tale  of  Ibn 
bloody  Colonel  iLtrk,  has  been  workvd  up  by  Hnme  with 
all  his  eloquence  and  pathos ;  and,  from  its  interest  nos«»» 

Gicion  has  arisen  of  its  truth.  Tet,  so  far  as  it  coocef»s 
[irk,  or  the  reiftn  of  James  the  Second,  or  even  Engfioh 
history,  it  is,  as  Rttson  too  honestly  expresses  it,  *  an  n^ 
pudent  and  a  barefaced  lie !'  The  simple  fact  b  told  bf 
krnnet  in  a  few  words :  he  probably  was  aware  of  the  ■»• 
ture  of  thb  political  fiction.  Hume  was  not,  indeed^  bios* 
self  the  fabncator  of  the  tale ;  but  he  had  not  any  luslori* 
cal  authortiy.  The  origin  of  thb  fable  was  probahly  a 
pious  fraud  of  the  Whig  party,  to  whom  Kirk  had 
nimself  odious ;  at  that  moment  stories  still  more 
ing  were  sreedily  swallowed,  and  which,  Ritaoa 
ates,  have  become  a  part  of  the  history  of  England.  TIm 
origmal  story,  related  mnre  drcuflsstantially,  though  out 
more  affectindyi  nor  perhaps  more  truly,  may  be  mmd  m 
Wanley's  *  Wonders  of  the  Little  World,'^  which  I  give, 
relieving  it  from  the  tedionsness  of  old  Wanley. 

A  goveriKNr  of.  Zealand,  under  the  boM  Duke  of  Bosw 
gundy,  had  in  vain  sought  to  seduce  the  aflectioiis  of  tbo 
beautiful  wife  of  a  citben.  The  governor  imprisons  tbo 
husband  on  an  accusation  of  treason;  and  when  tbo 
wife  appeared  as  the  supriiant,  the  governor,  after  no 
brief  eloquence,  succeeded  as  a  lover,  on  the  plea  lh«g 
her  husband's  life  could  only  be  spared  by  her  con 
ance.  The  woman,  in  tears  and  in  aversion,  and 
without  a  hope  of  vengeance  only  delayed,  bsl  her 
our !  Pomting  to  the  prison,  the  governor  told  her  *  If  yta 
seek  your  husband,  enter  there,  and  take  him  along  widi 
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jou !'    Tb«  wife,  ia  the  biUernen  of  her  thoaghts,  yet 


he 


not  without  the  consolatioo  that  she  had  enatched  tier 
htisbaod  from  the  fiave,  passed  into  the  prison ;  there  in 
a  cell,  t.i  her  astonishmeDt  and  horror,  she  beheld  the 
corpae  <^her  husband  laid  out  in  a  coffin,  ready  for  burial ! 
Mourning  o?er  it,  she  at  length  returned  to  iho  goremor, 
fiercely  ezdatming,  *  You  have  kept  your  word !  you  have 
restored  to  me  my  husband !  ana  b«  assured  the  farour 
■hall  be  repaid  !*  The  inhuman  Tillain,  terrified  in  the 
presence  of  his  intrepid  rictim,  attempted  to  appease  her 
vangeance,  and  more,  to  win  her  to  his  wishes.  Return- 
ing home,  she  assembled  her  friends,  revealed  her  whole 
•lory,  and  under  their  prolecticm,  she  appealed  to  Charles 
tbo  Bold,  a  strict  lover  of  justice,  and  wno  now  awarded 
A  singular  but  an  exemplary  catastrophe.  The  duke  first 
commanded  that  the  criminal  governor  should  instantly 
marry  the  woman  whom  he  had  made  a  widow^  and  at 
the  same  time  mm  his  will,  with  a  clause  importmg,  that 
■boaid  lie  die  before  bis  lady  he  constituted  her  his  heiress. 
All  this  was  concealed  from  both  sides,  rather  to  satisfy 
tile  duke  than  the  parties  themselves.  This  done,  the 
unhappy  woman  was  dismissed  alone!  The  governor 
was  conducted  to  the  prison  to  suffer  the  same  death  he 
bad  inflicted  on  the  husband  of  his  wife ;  and  when  this 
Udy  was  desired  onco  more  to  enter  the  prison,  she  be- 
held her  second  husband  headless  in  his  coffin  as  she  had 
her  first !  Such  extraordinary  incidents  in  so  short  a  pe- 
riod overpowered  the  feeble  frame  of  the  sufferer ;  she 
died— 4eaviiu  a  son,  who  inherited  the  rich  acce8si<m  of 
feitune  so  totally  obtained  by  his  injured  and  suffering 
BWther. 

Such  is  the  tale  of  which  the  ptrty  story  of  Kirk  ap- 
peared to  Ritson  to  have  been  a  r^fiaedmenta ;  but  it  is 
rather  the  foundation  than  the  superstructure.  This 
critic  was  right  in  the  main,  but  not  by  the  by ;  in  the 
general,  not  m  the  particular.  It  was  not  necessary  to 
point  out  the  present  source,  when  so  many  others  of  a 
parallel  nature  exist.  This  tale,  universally  told,  Mr 
Doooe  considers  as  the  origin  of  *  Measure  for  Measure,' 
and  was  probably  some  traditional  event ;  for  it  appears 
sometimes  with  a  change  of  names  and  places,  without  any 
of  incident.  It  always  turns  on  a  soldier,  a  brother,  or  a 
husband  executed ;  and  a  wife,  o.-  sifter,  a  deceived  victim, 
to  save  them  fiom  death.  It  was,  therefore,  easily  trans- 
ferred to  Kirk,  and  Pomfret's  poem  of  *  Cruelty  and  Lust' 
loog  made  the  story  popular.  It  could  only  have  been  in 
this  Ibrm  that  it  reachea  the  historian,  who,  it  must  be  ob- 
served, introduces  it  as  a  *  story  eonunonfy  told  of  him ;' 
but  popular  tragic  romances  should  not  enter  into  the  dusty 
documents  of  a  history  of  England,  and  much  less  be  par- 
ticularly specified  in  toe  index !  Belteforest,  in  his  old  ver- 
noo  of  the  tale,  has  given  the  circumstance  d*  <  the  Cap- 
tain, who  having  seduced  the  wife  under  the  promise  to 
aave  her  husband's  life,  exhibited  him  soon  afterwards 
thnmgh  the  wmdaw  of  her  aparimtnt  mupended  on  a  gib- 
bcf .'  This  forms  the  horrid  incident  in  the  history  of  <  the 
bloody  CcJonel,'  and  served  the  purpose  of  a  party,  who 
wished  to  bury  him  in  odium.  ICirk  was  a  soldier  of  for- 
tune, and  a  loose  liver,  and  a  great  blusterer,  who  would 
sometimes  threaten  to  decimate  his  own  regiment :  but  is 
said  to  have  forgotten  the  menace  the  next  day.  Hateful 
as  sochmilitarv  men  will  always  be,  in  the  present  instance 
Colonel  Burk  has  been  shamefully  calumniated  bv  poets 
and  historians,  who  suffer  themselves  to  be  dupeo  by  the 
forgeries  of  p<kilieal  parties ! 

While  we  are  detecting  a  source  of  error  into  which  the 
pSLTtv  feelings  of  modem  historians  may  lead  them,  let  us 
confoss  that  they  are  far  more  valuable  than  the  ancient ; 
for  to  us,  at  least,  the  ancients  have  written  history  with- 
out producing  anthorities !  Modem  historians  must  fur- 
nish their  readers  with  the  truest  means  to  become  their 
critics,  by  providing  them  with  their  authorities;  and  it  is 
only  by  judicious^  appreciating  these  that  we  mav  con- 
fidently accept  their  disBoveries.  Unouestionably  the  an- 
oitnts  have  cNlen  introduced  into  their  histories  many  tales 
similar  to  the  storjr  of  Kirk— popular  or  party  forgeries ! 
The  melUfluoos  copiousness  of  Livy  conceals  many  a  tale 
of  woodcr;  the  graver  of  Tacitus  etches  many  a  fatal 
stroke;  and  the  secret  history  of  Suetonius  too  often 
raises  a  suspicion  of  those  whispers.  Quid  res  in  aurem 
ngina  dixentj  qmd  Jwuffabidaia  mt  eutn  Jove.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  PluUrch  has  often  told,  and  varied  too  in  the  tel- 
iag,  the  same  story,  which  he  has  applied  to  different 
persons.    A  criuc  m  the  Ritjonian  style  has  said  of  the 


grave  Plutarch,  Mendca  ilte  PUiiarckus  ^  vita*  oraUrmm^ 
doUa  et  erronbu*  consulos,  oUm  cofuenbiUavU.'^  *  That 
lying  Plutarch,  who  formerly  scribblod  the  lives  of  the 
orators,  made  up  of  falsities  and  blunders !  There  is  in 
Italian  a  scarce  book,  of  a  better  design  than  execution, 
of  the  Abbate  Lancellotti,  FhrfaUoni  degli  andehi  /uts- 
toriet.— *  Flim^ama  of  the  ancients.'  Moldern  historians 
have  to  dispute  their  passage  to  immortality  step  by  step ; 
and  however  fervid  be  their  eloquence,  their  real  test  as  to 
value,  must  be  brought  to  the  humble  references  in  theur 
maigin.  Yet  these  must  not  terminate  our  inquiries ;  for 
in  tracing  a  story  to  its  original  source,  we  shall  find  that 
fictions  pave  been  sometimes  crafted  on  truths  or  hear- 
says, and  to  separate  them  as  they  appeared  in  their  first 
stage,  is  the  pride  and  glory  of  learned  criticism. 

BXPBBssioir  or  supraKssBO  opinioit. 

A  people  denied  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  writing, 
have  usually  left  some  memorials  of  their  feelings  in  that 
silent  language  which  addresses  itself  to  the  eye.  Many 
ingenious  inventions  have  been  contrived,  to  give  vent  to 
their  suppressed  indignation.  The  voluminous  grievance 
which  they  could  not  trust  to  tlie  voice  or  the  pen,  they 
have  carved  in  wood,  or  sculptured  on  stone ;  and  have 
sometimes  even  facetiously  concealed  their  satire  among 
the  playful  ornaments,  designed  to  amuse  those  of  whom 
they  so  fruitlessly  complained !  Such  monuments  of  the 
suppressed  feelings  of  tne  multitude  are  not  often  inspected 
by  the  historian— their  minuteness  escapes  all  eyes  but 
those  of  the  philosophical  anti«)uary ;  nor  are  these  satiri- 
cal appearances  always  cmisidered  as  grave  authorities, 
which  unquestionably  they  will  be  found  to  be  by  a  close 
observer  of  human  nature.  An  entertaining  history  of  the 
modes  of  thinking,  or  the  discontents  of  a  people,  drawn 
from  such  dispersed  efforts  in  every  era,  would  cast  a  new 
light  of  secret  history  over  many  dark  intervals. 

Did  we  possess  a  secret  history  of  the  Saturnalia,  it 
would  doubtless  have  afforded  some  materials  for  the  pre* 
sent  article.  In  those  revels  of  venerable  radicalism,  when 
the  senate  was  closed,  and  the  PiieuM^  or  cap  of  liberty,  was 
triumphiuitly  worn,  all  things  assumed  an  appearance  con- 
trary to  what  they  were ;  and  human  nature,  as  well  as 
human  laws,  might  be  said  to  have  been  parodied.  Among 
so  many  whimsical  regulations  in  favour  of  the  licentious 
rabble,  there  was  one  which  forbad  the  circulation  of  mo- 
ney ;  if  any  one  offered  the  coin  of  the  slate,  it  was  to  be 
condemned  as  an  act  of  madness,  and  the  man  was  brought 
to  his  senses  by  a  penitential  fost  for  that  day.  An  inge« 
nious  French  antiquary  seems  to  have  discovered  a  class 
of  wretched  medals,  cast  in  lead  or  copper,  which  formed 
the  circulating  medium  of  these  mob  Lords,  who,  to  ridi- 
cule the  idea  of  stoney,  used  the  basest  metals,  stamping 
them  with  grotesque  figures  or  odd  devices,— euch  as  a 
sow ;  a  chimerical  bird;  an  imperator  in  his  car,  with  a 
monkey  behind  him ;  or  an  old  woman's  head,  ^oea  X«8»> 
rtniia,  either  the  traditional  old  nurse  of  Romulus,  or  an 
old  courtesan  of  the  same  name,  who  bequeathed  the  fruits 
of  her  labours  to  the  Roman  people !  As  all  things  were 
done  in  mockery,  this  base  metal  is  stamped  with  s.  o.,  to 
ridicule  the  senofMS  eonndto^  which  our  antiquary  happily 
explains,!  m  tbe  true  spirit  of  this  government  of  mockery, 
Satmnaimm.  eonndiOf  agreeing  wiui  the  legend  of  the  re* 
verse,  inscribed  in  the  midst  of  four  loli,  or  bones,  which 
they  used  as  dice,  Qui  ktdit  arram  deif  quod  salts  si»"*Let 
them  who  play  give  a  pledge,  which  will  be  suffident.' 
This  mock  mooev  servea  not  only  as  an  expression  of  the 
native  irony  of  the  radical  gentry  of  Rome  during  their 
festival,  but  had  they  spoken  their  mind  out,  meant  a  ri« 
dicule  of  money  itself;  for  these  citizens  of  equality  have 
always  imagined  that  societv  might  proceed  without  this 
contrivance  of*  a  medium  which  served  to  represent  pro- 
perty, in  which  they  themselves  must  so  little  participate. 

A  period  so  glorious  for  exhibiting  the  suppressed  sen- 

*■  Taylor,  Annot  ad  Lystam 

fBaodelot  de  Dairval  de  I*  VtXttt/b  des  Yoysges,  11,  015. 
There  Is  a  work,  by  FIcoroni  on  these  lead  coins  or  Tickets. 
They  are  found  In  the  caUnets  of  the  curious  meialllsL 
Pinkerton,  referring  lo  this  entertaining  work,  regrets  that 
*  Such  curious  remains  hare  almost  escaped  the  notice  of 
medallists,  and  have  not  yet  been  raneea  in  one  class,  or 
named.  A  special  work  on  them  would  be  highly  accepta- 
ble.' The  time  has  perhaps  arrived  when  antiquaries  may 
becin  to  be  philosopheri,  and  phlloeophere  antiquaries  f  The 
tmHappy  eeparation  of  erudition  from  philosophy,  and  of  ph}. 
losopny  from  erudition,  haa  hitherto  thrown  impodiments  In 
the  process  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  history  of  man. 
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Mmeau  of  the  populacC|  as  were  ibese  Satwmdia,  bad 
beeo  nearly  lost  lor  us,  liad  nol  Bome  notion*  been  pre- 
•anred  by  Lucian;  for  we  ^ean  but  eparingly  from  tbe 
■demn  pafes  of  the  iiistonan,  except  in  tbe  remarkable 
instance  wbicb  Suetonius  baa  i^eserred  of  tbe  arcb-mime 
who  foUowed  tbe  body  of  the  Kmperor  Vespasian  at  bis 
funeral.  This  officer,  as  well  as  a  similar  one,  who  ae- 
companied  the  eeneral  to  whom  they  sranied  a  triumph, 
and  who  was  allowed  tbe  unrestrained  hcentiousness  of 
bis  tongue,  were  both  the  organs  of  popular  feeling,  and 
studied  to  gratify  tbe  rabble,  who  were  their  real  masters. 
On  ibis  occasion  the  arch-oume,  representing  both  tbe  ex- 
terior personage  and  tbe  cha^«cter  of  Vespasian,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  inquired  tbe  expense  of  tbe  funeral  ?  He 
was  answered,  *  ten  millions  or  sesterces !'  In  allusion  to 
the  lore  of  monej  which  characterized  the  emperor,  bu 
mock  representative  ezdaimed, '  Give  me  the  money,  and, 
if  yoa  vnU,  throw  my  body  into  the  Tiber  I* 

AU  these  mock  omces  and  festivals  among  the  ancients, 
I  consider  as  organs  of  the  suppressed  opinions  and  feel- 
ings of  the  popidace,  who  were  allowed  no  other,  and  bad 
not  tbe  means  of  the  printing  ages  to  leave  any  permanent 
reeords.  At  a  hiter  period,  before  the  discovery  of  tbe 
aft,  wbicb  multiplies,  with  sudi  facility,  libels  or  panegy- 
rics; when  the  people  could  not  speak  freely  against  those 
rapacious  clergy,  who  sheared  the  fleece  and  cared  not  for 
Ibe  sheep,  many  a  secret  of  popular  indignation  was  con- 
fided not  to  books  (for  they  could  not  read^  but  to  pic- 
mres  and  sculptures,  which  are  books  which  tne  people  can 
always  read.  The  sculptors  and  illuminators  of  those  times. 
Bo  doubt  shared  in  common  the  popular  feelinprifand  bold- 
ly trusted  to  tbe  paintings  or  the  carvings  which  met  the 
eyes  of  their  luxurious  wad  indecent  masters  their  satirical 
mvnntions.  As  far  back  as  in  ISOO,  we  find  in  Wolfius^ 
the  description  of  a  picture  of  this  kind,  in  a  MS.  of 
^sop's  Fables,  (bund  in  tbe  Abbey  of  Fulda,  among  other 
•n^ems  of  tbe  corrupt  lives  of  tbe  churchmen.  The 
present  was  a  wolf,  large  as  life,  wearing  a  monkish  cowl, 
with  a  shaven  crown,  preaching  to  a  flock  of  sheep,  with 
these  words  of  the  apostle  in  a  label  from  his  mouth,— 
*  Grod  is  my  witness  how  I  kmc  f«r  you  alt  in  my  bowels  ? 
And  underneath  was  inscribeo,— *  This  hooded  wolf  is  tbe 
hypocrite  of  whom  it  is  said  in  the  Ghwpel,  "  Beware  of 
fijse  prophets !" '  Such  exhibitions  were  often  introduced 
iMo  articles  of  furniture.  A  cushion  was  found  in  an  old 
abbey,  in  which  was  worked  a  fox  preaching  to  geese, 
•neb  goose  hokling  in  his  bill  his  praying  beans !  In  the 
■tone  wall,  and  on  the  oolumns  of  tne  ereat  diurch  at 
Strasburg  was  noce  viewed  a  number  of  wolves,  bears, 
Ibxes,  and  other  mischievous  animals  carrying  holy-water, 
cracifijces,  and  tapers ;  and  others  more  indelicate.  These, 
probably  as  oM  as  the  year  ISOO,  were  engraven  in  1617, 
Qjr  a  proiestant ;  and  were  not  destroyed  till  1685,  by  tbe 
psoas  rage  of  the  catholics,  who  seensed  at  length  to  have 
rightly  oooaCrued  these  silent  lampoons ;  and  in  ihMr  tun 
broke  to  pieces  the  protesiant  images  as  the  others  had 
done  the  papistical  dolls.  The  carved  seals  and  stalls  in 
our  own  cathedrals  exhibit  subjects,  not  only  strange  and 
Btiried,  but  even  indecent.  At  the  time  they  built  church- 
as  they  satirized  the  ministers ;  a  curious  instance  how 
the  feelings  of  the  people  struggle  to  find  a  vent.  It  is 
eonjeeUired  that  rival  orders  satirized  each  other,  and  that 
MMie  of  the  carvings  are  caricatures  of  certain  monks. 
The  margins  of  illuminated  manuscripts  frequently  contain 
ingenious  caricatures,  or  satirical  allegories.  In  a  mac- 
Scent  chronicle  of  Froissart  I  observed  several.  A  wolf, 
as  usual,  in  a  monk's  firock  and  cowl,  stretching  his  paw  to 
bless  a  cock,  bending  its  head  submissivelv  to  the  wolf;  or 
a  fes  vrith  a  crosier,  dropping  beads,  which  a  cock  is  pick- 
iag  np;  to  satirize  the  blind  devotion  of  the  bigots;  per- 
haps the  figure  of  the  cock  alluded  to  our  Gallic  neigh- 
bours. A  cat  in  the  habit  of  a  nun,  holding  a  platter  in 
ils  paws  to  a  mouse  approaching  to  lick  it ;  alluding  to  the 
allurements  of  tbe  abbesses  to  draw  young  women  into 
their  convents ;  while  sometimes  I  have  seen  a  sow  in  an 
abbess's  veil,  mounted  on  stilts ;  the  sex  marked  by  the 
sow's  dugs.  A  pope  sometimes  appears  to  be  thrust  by 
devils  into  a  caMron ;  and  cardinals  are  seen  roasting  on 
■pits !  These  onumunU  must  have  been  generally  exectn 
ted  by  monks  themselves ;  but  these  more  ingenious  mem* 
bers  of  tbe  ecclesiastical  order  appear  to  have  sympa- 
thized with  the  people,  like  the  curates  in  our  church,  and 
soviad  tbe  pampered  abbot  and  tbe  purple  bishop.  Cburoh- 
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men  were  the  usual  objects  of  tbe  suppressed  m^aalioa 
of  the  people  in  those  days ;  but  the  knights  ana  feudal 
lords  have  not  always  escaped  from  the  *  curses 
but  deep,'  of  their  satirical  pencils. 

As  the  Relormation,  or  rather  the  Revolutioo, 
tening,  this  custom  become  so  general,  that  in  one  of  Ibn 
dialogues  of  Rrasmus,  where  two  Frandscaas  are  enteiw 
tained  by  their  host,  it  appears  that  such  satirical 
tions  were  hung  up  as  common  fnrmture  in  tbe  apai 
of  inns.  The  facetious  genius  of  Erasmus  either 
or  describes  one  which  he  had  seen  of  an  ape  in  the  bahil 
of  a  Franciscan  sitting  by  a  sick  man's  bed,  dispeomng 
ghostly  counsel,  holding  up  a  crucifix  in  ooe  band,  whda 
with  the  other  he  is  filching  a  purse  out  of  the  sick  mmafm 
pocket.  Such  are  *  tbe  straws*  by  which  we  may  always 
observe  from  what  corner  tbe  wind  rises !  Mr  Dibdni  baa 
recently  informed  us,  that  Geyler,  whom  be  calls  *  dia 
herald  of  tbe  Reformatioo,'  preceding  Luther  by  twelvn 

tears,  had  a  stone  chair  or  pulpit  in  the  cathedral  at  8lian> 
urg,  from  which  he  ddivered  his  lectures,  or  rather  roUed 
the  thunders  of  bis  anathemas  against  tbe 
stone  pulpit  was  coostiucted  under  his  osi 
dence,  and  is  covered  with  very  indecent  fignrea 
and  nuns,  expressly  desigoed  by  him  to  ezpoae  their  peo^ 
ligate  manners,  we  see  Geyier  doing  what  fer  oeaiar«s« 
had  been  done ! 

In  the  curious  folios  of  Sauval,  tbe  Stowe  of  Franca, 
there  is  a  copious  chapter  entitled  *  Henaliqmm,  imn  oMs^ 
fate.'  In  this  enumeration  of  their  attempu  to  give  ««■! 
to  their  suppressed  indignation,  it  is  very  remarkable,  that 
preceding  the  tune  eflMtker,  the  minds  of  many  were  pci^ 
fectty  Lmthermi  respecting  the  idolatroas  worship  of  tba 
Roman  church ;  and  what  I  now  notice  woold  have  rigbily 
entered  into  that  aicnificant  JSstarui Rtfrnmatimit  i  ^ 
fpnmaHeneMf  which  was  forroeriy  projected  by  am 
writers. 

Luther  did  not  consign  the  pope^  decretals  to  tbe  I 
till  16tO--this  was  tbe  first  open  act  of  relbrtnatMo  mmA 
insurrection,  for  hitherto  he  had  suboutted  to  tbe  court  of 
Rome.  Yet  in  1480,  thirty  years  preceding  ibis  great 
event,  I  find  a  priest  Iwmt  for  having  snatched  tbe  boat  m 
derision  from  the  bands  of  another  oejebcatinf  bmsb. 
Twelve  years  aAerwards,  1602,  a  student  repeated  i1m 
same  deed,  trampling  on  it ;  and  in  1623  the  resoiotedemib 
of  Anne  de  Bourg,  a  counsellor  in  the  parliament  of  Paria, 
to  use  the  expression  of  Sauval,  *  corrupted  the  world.'  It 
is  evident  that  the  Huguenots  were  fast  oa  the  increaan. 
From  that  period  I  find  oootinned  accounu  which  wow 
that  the  Huguenots  of  France,  Vke  tbe  Purilaaa  of  Km- 
land,  were  most  resolute  jconodasts.  They  struck  eCiCa 
beaflii  of  Virgins  and  little  Jesuses,  or  blunted  tbew  daf^ 
gers  by  chippmg  the  wooden  saints,  which  were  then  fixed 
at  the  comers  <m  streets.  Every  morning  (&oov«vnd  i1m 
scandalotis  treatment  they  had  und^gone  in  the 
Then  their  images  were  painted  on  the  walls,  bat 
were  heretically  scratched  and  disfigived ;  and, 
saints  could  not  defend  themselves,  a  royal  edict  ^ 
lished  in  their  favour,  commanding  that  all  holy  [ 
in  the  streets  should  not  be  dlowed  short  of  ten  tmi  h^m 
the  ground '.  They  entered  churches  at  night,  teariag 
or  breaking  down  the  pnane,  the  6enitoKres,  the 
the  colossal  eeee-Aoaios,  which  they  did  notali 
in  dislodging  for  want  of  time  or  tools, 
ties  with  wooden  adversaries,  we  may  smile  at  the  fi«» 
quent  solemn  processions  inslitoted  to  ward  off  the  v«»- 
geance  of  the  parish  saint ;  tbe  wooden  was  ezpisted  b^  a 
silver  image,  secured  by  iron  bars,  and  attemled  bv  llw 
king  and  the  nobility,  carrying  the  new  saint,  with  pvayara 
that  he  would  protect  himself  from  tbe  heretics ! 

In  the  early  period  of  the  Reibrmaiion,  an  ^'*^*m  ne- 
curs  of  the  art  of  concealing  what  we  wish  only  the  fw 
should  onnprehend,  at  the  same  time  that  we  are 


sing  the  public.  Curious  ooUeetors  are  acquainted,  wiib 
*  The  Olivetan  Bible :'  this  was  the  first  tianslatioo  pob_ 
lished  by  the  protestants,  and  there  seems  no  doubt  that 
Calvin  was  the  chier,  if  not  tbe  only  translator;  but  at  that 
moment  not  choosing  to  become  responsible  fcr  this  new 
version,  he  made  use  of  the  name  of  an  obncure  r«*la6vet, 
Robert  Pierre  Olivetan.  Calvin,  however,  prefixed  a 
Latin  preface,  remarkable  fordeliverinc  posiiions  verr  op- 
posite to  thoM  tremendous  doctrines  of  absolute  pr«Kle*t»- 
nation,  which  in  his  theolofical  despotism  be  afterward 
assumed.  De  Bure  describes  this  first  prorestanr  BiMw 
not  only  as  rare,  but  when  found  as  usuaJiy  tmpcrf^t. 
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much  ■oiled,  and  dog-eared,  as  the  well-read  first  edition 
f  8haks|^are,  by  the  perpetual  use  of  the  multitude. 
But  a  cunons  tact  baa  escaped  the  detection  both  of  De 
Bare  and  Belbe ;  at  the  endf  of  the  volume  are  found  ten 
vtnea,  which,  in  a  concealed  manner,  authenticate  the 
translation ;  and  which  no  one,  unless  initiated  into  the  se- 
cret, could  possibly  suspect.  The  verses  are  not  poetical, 
but  I  gi?e  tne  first  sentence : 

Lecture  entends  si  verM  sdresM 
Viens  done  onjnr  Inacament  sa  promssss 

El  vif  parler kc 

J%»Jlnt  leUer  <ff  every  word  of  these  ten  verses  form  a  per^ 
ftct  distich,  containing  informaiioo  important  to  those  to 
wbom  the  Olivetan  Bible  was  addressed. 

Lee  Vaudois,  peuple  evangeliqus 
Oot  mis  ce  thnsor  en  publique. 

An  anagram  had  been  too  inartificial  a  contrivance  to 
have  answered  the  purpose  of  concealing  from  the  world 
At  large  this  secret.  Tnere  is  an  adrmtness  in  the  inven- 
twa  or  the  initial  letters  of  all  the  words  through  these  ten 
vwaes.  Tbej  contained  a  communication  necessary  to 
authenticate  the  version,  but  which  at  the  same  time,could 
■ot  be  suspected  by  any  person  noC  instrocted  with  the 


When  the  art  oTmedal-engraving  was  revived  in  Europe, 
the  spirit,  we  are  now  noticing,  took  possession  of  those 
l«M  perishable  and  more  drcuiating  vehicles.  Satiric  me- 
dals were  almost  unknown  to  the  ancient  mint,  notwith- 
■tmnding  those  of  the  Saturnalia,  and  a  few  which  bear 
misenme  puns  on  the  unludtv  names  of  some  consuls. 
Medals  illustrate  history,  and  history  refiects  li^t  on  me- 
dals ;  bat  we  diould  not  place  such  unreserved  confidence 
OB  medals,  aa  their  advocates  who  are  warm  in  dieir  fa- 
voorita  stody.    It  has  been  asserted,  that  medals  are  more 

than  history  itself;  but  a  medal  isnot 


isss  sosoeptiUe  of  the  bad  passioos  than  a  pamphlet  or  an 
•pigram.  Ambition  has  its  vanity,  and  engraves  a  dubious 
victory;  and  Flattery  will  practise  its  art,  and  deceive  us 
m  gold!  A  calumny  or  a  fiction  on  metal  may  be  more 
durable  than  on  a  fugitive  pace ;  and  a  libel  has  a  better 
chaaoe  of  being  preserved,  when  the  artist  is  skilful,  than 
^aple  troths  wnen  mtseraUy  executed.  Medals  of  this 
dass  are  numerous,  and  were  the  precursors  of  those  poli- 
C»nl  satires  exhibited  in  caricature  prints.  There  is  a  large 
collection  of  wooden  cuts  about  the  time  of  Calvin,  where 
the  Renaish  religioci  is  represented  by  the  most  grotesque 
fbnns  which  the  ridicule  of  the  early  Relbrmers  could  event. 
Mora  than  a  thousand  figures  attest  the  exuberant  satire 
of  the  designers.    This  work  is  equally  rare  and  costly.* 

Smires  of  this  spedee  commenced  in  the  freedom  of  the 
Reftrmation ;  for  we  find  a  medal  of  Luther  in  a  monk's 
habit,  satirically  bearing  for  its  reverse  Catharine  de  Bora, 
tha  nun  whom  this  monk  married ;  the  first  step  of  his  perw 
aoaal  relbmiatioa!  Nor  can  we  be  certain  that  Catharine 
was  not  more  concerned  in  that  great  revolution  than  ap- 
pears in  (be  volaminous  lives  we  have  of  the  great  reform- 
er. However,  the  reformers  were  as  great  sticklers  for 
msdals  as  the  •  papelins.'  Of  Pope  John  VIII,  an  efienii- 
■^e  voinptuary,  we  have  a  medal  with  his  portrait,  in- 
•crttcd  Pope  Joan  I  and  another  of  Innocent  X,  dressed 
aa  a  woman  holding  a  spindle ;  the  reverse,  his  famous 
oustress.  Donna  Olympia,  dressed  as  a  Pope,  with  the 
tiara  on  her  bead,  and  the  keys  of  St  Peter  in  her  hands ! 

When,  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  England  was  groaning 
onder  Spanish  influence,  and  no  remonstrance  coulo 
reach  the  throne,  the  queen's  person  and  government  were 
naade  ridiculous  to  the  people's  eyes,  by  prints  or  pictures, 
•  representing  her  majesty  naked,  meagre,  withered,  and 
wrinkled,  witli  every  aggravated  drcumstance  of  deformity 
that  ooold  disgrace  a  female  figure,  seated  in  a  regal  chur ; 
ft  crown  on  her  head,  surrounded  with  M.  R.  and  A.  in 
capitals,  accompanied  by  small  letters;  Maria  Regma 
j§MgUm  !  a  numner  of  Spaniards  were  suckinf  her  to  skin 
aad  bone,  and  a  spedfication  was  added  of  the  money, 
ringi,  jewels,  and  other  presents  with  which  she  had  se- 
orady  gratified  her  husband  Philip.'t  It  is  said  that  the 
queen  suspected  some  of  her  own  coundl  of  this  invention, 
who  alone  were  privy  to  these  transactions.  It  is,  however, 
■I  this  manner  that  the  voice,  which  is  suppressed  by  au- 
thority, ctosea  at  length  in  another  shape  to  the  eye. 

*  Mr  Donee  possfssas  a  portion  of  this  very  curious  col- 
leedon :  Ibr  a  complete  one,  De  Bore  ssked  about  twenty 


fWaifon^UfcoC  Sir  Thossas Pops,  p^  fi& 


The  age  of  Elizabetli,  when  the  Roman  pontiff  and  all 
his  adherents  were  odious  to  the  people,  produced  a  ra- 
maHcaUe  caricature,  an  inzenious  invention— a  gorgon's 
head !  A  church  bell  forms  Uie  helmet;  the  ornaments,  in- 
stead of  the  feathers,  are  a  wolf's  bead  in  a  mitre  de- 
vouring a  lamb,  an  ass's  h'tad  with  spectacles  reading, 
a  goose  holding  a  rosary ;  the  face  is  made  out  with  a  fish 
for  the  nose,  a  chalice  and  water  for  the  eye,  and  other 
priestiv  ornaments  for  the  shoulder  and  breast,  on  which 
rolls  oi  parchment  pardons  hang.** 

A  famous  Bishop  of  Munster,  Bernard  de  Galen,  who, 
in  his  charitable  violence  for  converting  protestants,  got 
himself  into  such  celebrity  that  he  aj^ears  to  have  served 
as  an  excellent  sign^^ost  to  the  inns  m  Germsny,  was  the 
true  church  militant :  and  his  figure  was  exhibited  accord- 
ing to  the  popular  fancy.  His  head  was  half  mitre  ano 
half  helmet;  a  crosier  in  one  band  and  a  sabre  in  the 
other ;  half  a  rochet  and  half  a  cuirass :  he  was  made  per- 
forming mass  as  a  drsgoon  on  horseback,  and  giving  out 
the  charge  when  he  ought  the  /te,  missa  eat !  He  was 
called  the  converter!  and  the  *  Bishop  of  Munster*  became 
popular  as  a  sin^-post  in  German  towns ;  for  the  people  like 
fighting  men,  tnough  they  should  even  fight  agamst  them- 
selves. 

It  is  rather  curious  to  observe  of  this  new  species  o 
satire,  so  easily  distributed  among  the  people,  and  so  di- 
rectly addressed  to  their  understandings,  that  it  was  made 
the  vehide  of  national  feeling.  Ministers  of  state  condo- 
scended  to  invent  the  devices.  Lord  Orford  says,  that 
onrieohirBS  on  earda  were  the  invention  of  George  Towns- 
bend  in  the  aflTair  of  Byng,  which  was  soon  followed  by  a 
pack.  I  am  informed  of  an  andent  pack  of  cards  which 
nas  caricatures  of  sll  the  Parliamentarian  Generals,  which 
might  be  not  unusefully  shuffled  by  a  writer  of  secret  his- 
taty.  We  m^  be  surprised  to  find  the  grave  Sull^r  prae- 
tismg  this  artifice  on  several  occasions.  In  the  civil  waia 
of  France  the  Duke  of  Savoy  had  tsken  by  surprise  Sa- 
luces,  and  struck  a  medal ;  on  the  reverse  a  centaur  a|^ 
pears  shooUng  with  a  bow  and  arrow,  with  the  legend 
Opportune!  But  when  Henry  the  Fourth  had  recon- 
quered the  town,  he  published  another,  on  which  Hercules 
appears  killing  the  centaur,  with  the  word  OnporUtnius* 
The  great  minister  was  the  author  of  this  retort !  A  medal 
of  the  Dutch  ambassador  at  the  court  of  France,  Van 
Beuninghen,  whom  the  French  represent  as  a  haughty 
burgomaster,  but  who  had  the  rivacity  of  a  Fienchman, 
and  the  haughtiness  of  a  Spaniard,  as  Voltaire  character- 
izea  him,  is  said  to  have  been  the  occasion  of  the  Dutch 
war  in  1672 ;  but  wars  will  be  hardly  made  for  an  idle 
medal.  Medals  may,  however,  indicate  a  preparatory 
war.  Louis  the  Fourteenth  was  so  often  compared  to  the 
sun  at  its  meridian,  that  some  of  his  crestures  may  hava 
imagined  that,  like  the  sun,  he  could  dart  into  any  part  of 
Europe  as  he  willed,  and  be  as  cheerfully  recdved.  The 
Dutcn  minister,  whose  christian  name  was  /ot/boi,  how- 
ever, had  a  medal  struck  of  Joshua  stopping  the  sun  in  his 
course,  inforrinc  that  this  miracle  was  operated  by  his  lit- 
de  republic.  The  medal  itself  is  engraven  in  Van  Loon's 
voluminous  Hia^nre  MedaUique  du  Page  Baa^  and  in 
Marchand's  XNetioimotre  Hiatoriquey  who  labours  to  prove 
against  twenty  authors  that  the  Dutch  ambassador  was 
not  the  inventor ;  it  was  not,  however,  unworthy  of  him, 
and  it  conveyed  to  the  worid  the  high  feeling  of  her  power 
wluch  Holland  had  then  assumed.  Two  vears  after  the 
noise  about  this  medsl,  the  republic  paid  dear  for  the  de- 
vice; but  thirty  years  afterwards  this  very  burgomaster 
concluded  a  glorious  peace,  and  France  and  Spain  were 
compelled  to  receive  the  mediation  of  the  Dutch  Joshua 
with  the  French  sun.*  In  Ihese  vehides  of  national 
satire,  it  is  odd  that  the  phlegmatic  Dutch,  more  than  any 
other  nation,  and  from  the  earliest  period  of  their  repub^c, 
should  have  indulged  freely,  if  not  licentiously.  It  was  a 
republican  humour.  Their  taste  was  usually  aroas.  We 
owe  to  them,  even  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  a  severe 
medal  on  Ldcester,  who  having  retired  in  disgust  from 
the  government  of  their  prorinces,  struck  a  medal  irith 
his  bust,  reverse,  a  dog  and  sheep, 

^on  gregtm^  aod  ingratoa  meifiis  daaero: 

on  whfeb  the  angry  juvenile  states  struck  another,  repra-  ^ 

*  This  ancienl^srricsture,  so  descriptive  of  the  popular 
feelings,  is  tolerably  given  in  MaIcom*s  History  of '  Carica- 
turing,* piste  ii,  flr.  1. 

t  The  history  of  this  *nedal  is  usefttl  fn  mors  than  one 
psct}  aadmaybefcur    In  Prosper  Manhaad. 
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itnf  an  ape  wad  joang  ohm  , 


/V^ietuyWanoR,  meidii  ta  ignemJ 

Another  medal,  with  an  e»:eHent  portrait  of  Gronwdli 
waa  atnick  by  the  Dutch.    The  protector,  crowned  with 
iburela,  ia  on  bis  knees,  laying  hif  head  in  the  lap  of  the 
conunonwealth,  but   loosely  exhibiunf   himself  to   the 
French  and  Spanish  ambassadors  with  gross  indecency : 
the  Frenchman,  cofrered  with  a  JUun  de  lis,  is  pushing 
aside  the  grave  Don,  and  disputes  with  him  the  prece- 
dence—JRmre  toy  {  Phommeur  a^partkmi  am  rojf  men  •■«»> 
tn,  LauiM  U  GnauL    Van  Loon  >i  very  right  ia  denouncing 
this  same  medal,  so  grossly  flattering  to  the  Engtish,  as 
roost  detestable  and  indelicate !    But  why  does  Van  Loon 
envy  us  this  lumpish  invention  ?  why  does  the  Dutchman 
quarrel  with  his  own  cheese  7    The  honour  of  the  medal 
we  claim,  but  the  invention  belongs  to  his  country.    The 
Dutch  went  on,  commenting  in  this  manner  on  English 
affairs,  from  reign  to  reign.    Charies  the  Second  declared 
war  against  thcon  in  167S  for  a  malicious  medaJ,  though 
the  States-Qeneral  offered  to  break  the  die  bv  purchasing 
it  of  the  workman  for  one  thousand  ducats ;  out  it  served 
for  a  pretext  for  a  Dutch  war,  which  Charies  cared  more 
about  than  the  mala  bettia  of  his  ezer^e.    Charies  dso 
complained  of  a  scandalous  picture  which  the  brothers  De 
Witt  had  in  their  house,  representing  a  naval  battle  with 
the  English.    Charles  the  Second  seems  to  have  been 
more  sensible  to  this  sort  of  national  satire  than  we  might 
have  expected  in  a  professed  wit ;  a  race,  however,  who 
are  not  the  most  patient  in  having  their  own  sauce  re- 
turned to  their  lips.    The  king  eropk>yed  Evelyn  to  write 
a  history  of  the  Dutch  war,  ud  *  enjoined  him  to  make  U 
a  tttf«  "ernf  for  the  HoUanders  had  very  unhandsomely 
abused  him  in  their  pictures,  books,  aiid  libeb.'      The 
Dutch  oontiuued  their  career  of  conveying  their  national 
feelinc  on  English  affairs  nxire  triumphantly  when  their 
staJdiholder  ascended  an  English  throne.     The  birth  of 
the  Pretender  is  represented  by  the  chest  which  Minerva 
gave  to  the  daughters  of  Cecrops  to  keep,  and  whidi, 
opened,  discovered  an  infant  with  a  serpent's  tail :  infon. 
temque  videni  tqtpareetttmaue  draamem  ;  the  chest  perhaps 
iJluding  to  the  removes  of  the  warming-pan :  and  in  ano- 
ther, James  and  a  Jesuit  flying  in  l««rror,  the  )nn^  throwing 
away  a  crown  and  sceptre,  and  the  Jesuit  carrymg  a  child, 
Ae,  miisa  est,  the  words  applied  from  the  mass.    But  in 
these  contests  of  national  feeling,  while  the  grandeur  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  did  not  allow  of  these  liMicmus  and 
satirical  exhilniioos ;  and  while  the  political  idolatry  wbidi 
his  forty  academicians  paid  to  him,  exhausted  itself  in  the 
splendid  fictions  of  a  series  of  famous  medals,  amounting 
to  nearly  four  hundred  ;  it  appears  that  we  were  not  with- 
out our  reprisals:    for  I  find  Prosper   Marchand,  who 
writes  as  a  Hollander,  censuring  his  own  country  for 
having  at  length  adulated  the  erand  monarch  by  a  com- 
plimentary medal.     He  says,  *  The  English  cannot  be  re- 
proached with  a  similar  debonairetiJ    AfVer  the  famous 
victories  of  Marlborough,  they  indeed  inserted  in  a  medal 
the  head  of  the  French  monarch  and  the  English  qneen, 
with  this  inscription,  Ludovieua  Magnae^  Anna  Major. 
Long  ere  this,  one  of  our  queens  bad  been  exhibited  by 
ourselves  with  considerable  energy.    On  Ihe  defeat  of  the 
Armada,  Elizabeth,  Pinkerton  tells  us,  struck  a  medd 
representing  the  English  and  Spanish  fleets,  He»peridum 
rtgetn  devieU  virgo.    Philip  had  medals  dispersed  in  Eng- 
land of  the  same  impression,  with  this  addition,  Negt^ 
tar,     Em  meretrig  vulgi.     These  the  queen  suppressed, 
but  published  another  medal,  with  this  legend : 

Hesperidum  rer^m  devicit  virgn ;  negatur, 
Em.  meretrix  vulgi :  res  eo  deierior. 

An  age  fertile  in  satirical  prints  was  the  eventful  era  of 
GhaHes  the  First ;  they  were  showered  from  all  parties, 
and  a  large  collection  of  them  would  admit  of  a  critical 
historical  commentary,  which  might  become  a  vehicle  of 
the  most  curious  secret  history.  Most  of  them  are  in  a 
bad  style,  for  they  are  all  allegorical ;  yet  that  these  sa- 
tirical exhibitions  influenced  the  eyes  and  minds  of  the 
people  is  evident,  from  an  extraordinary  circumstance. 
Two  grave  collections  of  historical  documents  adopted 
them.  We  are  surprised  to  find  prefixed  to  Rushworth's 
and  Nalson's  historical  collections,  two  such  political 
prints!  Na)son*s  was  an  act  of  retributive  justice;  but 
he  seems  to  have  been  aware,  that  satire  in  the  shape  of 
pictures  is  a  language  very  attractive  to  the  multitude ; 


for  he  has  introduced  a  carieatnre  print  in  the 
folio  of  the  trial  of  Charies  the  First.  Of  the  happisM 
of  these  political  prints  is  one  by  Taylor  the  waier«pocc« 
not  included  in  hia  folio,  but  prefixed  to  his  *  Bfad  ftshwa. 
odd  fashions  or  the  emblems  of  these  distracted  times. 
It  is  the  figure  of  a  man  whose  eyes  have  left  dicir  sockets, 
and  whose  Iocs  have  uorped  the  place  of  his  armr ;  % 
horse  on  his  nind  legs  is  drawing  a  cart ;  a  chor^  is  wh 
verted ;  fish  fly  in  the  air ;  a  candle  boras  with  the  flaaan 
downwards  ;  and  the  moose  and  rabbit  are  porsning  tlw 
cat  and  the  fox! 

The  animosities  of  national  hatreds  have  been  a  fertiln 
source  of  these  vehicles  of  popular  feeling— which  dia- 
cover  themselves  in  severe  or  grotesque  caricatores.  Tba 
French  and  the  Spaniards  mniually  axhihiied  on 
under  the  most  extravagant  fignrea.  The  pohtieal 
catureo  of  the  French,  m  the  aeveateenth  oemmy, 
numerous.  The  badamdt  of  Paris  amosod  tWrnmilm 
their  losses,  by  living  an  emetic  to  a  Spamaid,  to 
him  render  up  all  the  towns  his  victories  had  obcainad ; 
aeven  or  eight  Spaniards  ars  seen  seated  arooad  a  larga 
turnip,  with  their  frixxled  mustachios,  their  hats  as  pai  m 
bturre:  their  long  rapiers,  with  their  pummels  down  tn 
their  leet,  and  their  points  up  to  their  shoakiefs;  thsir 
raffs  stiffened  by  many  rows,  and  pieces  of  ^lic  alacfc 
in  their  girdles.  The  Dutch  were  exhibited  m  as  groaC 
variety  as  the  uniformity  of  frogs  srould  allow.  We  kava 
largely  participated  in  the  vindkrtive  spirit,  wbsch 

Sotesque  emMems  keep  up  among  the  peoj^ ;  they 
e  secret  feelings  of  national  pride.  Tne  Greeks  dei 
foreigners,  and  conadered  them  onlv  as  fit  to  be  sla^ 
the  ancient  Jews,  inflated  with  a  fiuse  idea  of  their 
territory,  would  be  masters  of  the  work! :  dm  Italians 
placed  a  line  of  demarcation  for  genioa  and  taste,  and 
marked  it  by  their  mountains.  The  Spaniards  enoe  im^ 
a<ined  that  the  conferences  of  God  with  Moses  <m  MooaC 
Sinai  were  in  the  Spanish  language.  If  a  Japanese  h^ 
comes  the  friend  of  a  foreigner,  he  ia  considered  as  com- 
mitting treason  to  his  emperor;  and  reiedsd  as  a  ialss 
brother  in  a  country  which  we  are  bNd  is  figoratively 
called  TVnJba,  or  the  kingdom  under  the  Heavens.  Jabm 
BuUism  is  not  peculiar  to  Englishmen ;  and  patrtoiiam  is 
a  noble  virtue,  when  it  secures  our  independence  withal 
depriving  us  of  our  humanity. 

The  civil  wars  of  the  league  in  Francs,  and  thoss  m 
England  under  Charies  the  First,  bear  the  most  strikiag 
resemblance ;  and  in  examining  the  revolutiooary  sccass 
exhibited  by  the  graver  in  the  famous  satirv  MmnfpiM,  we 
discover  the  foreign  artist  revellmg  in  the  carieeisrs «/  bis 
ludicrous  and  severe  exhibition ;  mid  in  that  other  rerolo- 
tionary  period  of  La  Frandot  there  was  a  mania  for  pefin^ 
eal  mrngt;  the  curioua  have  formed  ihem  into  cdlectiona; 
and  we,  not  only  have  *  the  Rump  songs'  of  Charles  ihs 
First's  times,  btit  have  repeated  this  kmd  of  evidence  of 
the  public  feeling  at  man^  subsequent  periods.  Osriea> 
twrti  and  politieoimmgt  might  with  us  fiiraisb  a  new  nasi 
of  history ;  and  perhaps  would  preserve  some  tniihs,  aad 
describe  some  particular  events,  not  to  be  found  in  mora 
grave  authorities. 

AUTOOmAPBS.t 

The  art  of  jtidsmg  of  the  characters  of  peisons  by  thmr 
writing  can  onl^  have  any  reality,  when  the  pen,  aetiBf 
without  constraint,  may  become  an  instrument  guided  hy, 
and  indicative  of  the  natural  dispositions.  But  regnlaled 
as  the  pen  is  now  toooAen  by  a  mechanical  process, 
which  the  present  race  of  writing-masters  seem  to  hav« 
contrived  for  their  own  convenience,  a  whole  school  exhi- 
bits a  similar  hand-writing ;  the  pupils  are  forced  in  their 
automatic  motions,  as  if  acted  on  by  the  pressme  of  a 
steam-engine ;  a  bevy  of  beauties  will  now  vmte  such  &e- 
similes  of  each  odier,  that  in  a  heap  of  letters  presented  to 
the  most  sharp-sighted  lover,  to  select  that  of  liis  mbtress 
—though  like  Bassanio  among  the  caskets,  his  happoess 
should  be  risked  on  the  choice— he  wouM  despair  of  fixing 
on  the  right  one,  all  appearing  to  have  come  from  the 

*  A  passage  may  be  found  in  Aristotle's  politics,  toI.  i,  c  S 
— 7 ;  where  Aristotle  adriees  Alexander  to  goreni  the  Grreks 
like  his  subjecifi,  and  the  bartwrians  ttke  slaves ;  for  that  the 
one  he  was  to  consider  as  companions,  and  the  other  as  crea- 
tures of  an  inferior  race. 

t  A  small  volume  which  I  met  whh  at  Paris,  cotkled  *  L'Ail 
de  jusrer  du  Caractere  des  Hommea  sor  leursErriiures,*  is  ca 
rioiifi  for  its  illustnilions,  consi<iin(r  of  tweniy-foor  pbies,  ex 
hibitiii^  fac-pimiles  of  the  wriiin?  of  eminent  and  ether  per 
SUDS,  correctly  taken  fi^m  the  original  autographs. 
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Mme  rolling-presa.  Eren  brotbera  of  different  tempera 
have  been  taught  by  the  same  master  to  give  the  same 
form  lo  their  letters,  the  same  regularity  to  their  hne,  and 
have  made  our  handowritings  as  monotonous  as  are  our 
cbaractere  in  the  present  habits  of  society.  The  true  phy- 
•iognomy  of  writing  will  be  lost  among  our  rising  genera^ 
tioo :  it  IB  no  longer  a  face  that  we  are  looking  on,  but  a 
beautiful  mask  of  a  single  pattern ;  and  the  fashionable 
band-writing  of  our  young  ladies  is  like  the  former  tight- 
lacing  of  their  mother's  youthful  days,  when  every  one 
alike  nad  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  fine  shape  ! 

Assuredly  Nature  would  prompt  every  individual  to  have 
a  distinct  sort  of  writing,  as  she  has  ^en  a  peculiar 
ooantenance— a  voice— and  a  manner.  The  flexibility  of 
the  muscles  differs  with  every  individual,  and  the  Kand 
will  IbDow  the  direction  of  the  thoughts,  and  the  emotions 
and  the  habits  of  the  writers.  The  phlegmatic  will  por- 
tray hts  words,  while  the  playful  haste  of  the  volatile  will 
scarcely  sketch  them ;  the  slovenly  will  blot  and  efface 
and  scrawl,  while  the  neat  and  orderly  minded  will  view 
themselves  in  the  paper  before  their  eyoa.  The  merchant's 
rierk  will  not  write  like  the  lawyer  or  the  poet.  Even 
nations  are  distinguished  by  their  writing ;  the  vivacity  and 
Tariableness  of  the  Frenchman,  and  the  delicacy  and  sup- 
pleness of  the  Italian,  are  perceptibly  distinct  from  the 
slowness  and  strength  of  pen  discoverable  in  the  phlegm- 
atic German,  Dane,  and  Swede.  When  we  are  in  grief. 
we  do  not  write  as  we  should  in  joy.  The  elegant  and 
correct  mind,  which  has  acquired  the  fortunate  habit  of  a 
fixity  of  attention,  will  write  with  scarcely  an  erasure  on 
the  p&Sf  f  u  Penelon  and  Gray  and  Gibbon ;  while  we 
find  m  Pope's  manuscripts  the  perpetual  struggles  of  cor- 
rection, and  the  eager  and  rapia  interlineations  struck  c^ 
in  heat.  Lavater's  notion  of  hand-writing  is  by  no  means 
chimerical ;  nor  was  General  Paoli  fanciful,  when  he  told 
Mr  Northcoie,  that  he  had  decided  on  the  character  and 
dispositions  of  a  man  from  his  lettera,  and  the  hand-writ- 
mf. 

Long  before  the  days  of  Lavater,  Shenstone  in  one  of 
his  lettera  said,  *  I  want  to  see  Mra  Jago's  band-writmg, 
that  1  may  judge  of  her  temper.'  One  great  truth  must 
however  oe  conceded  to  the  opponents  ofOiepkynognomy 
ojf  writing ;  general  rules  only  can  be  laid  down.  Yet 
the  vital  pnnciple  must  be  true,  that  the  hand-writing 
beara  an  analogy  to  the  character  of  the  writer,  as  all  vo- 
luntary actions  are  characteristic  of  the  individual.  But 
many  causes  operate  to  counteract  or  obstruct  this  result. 
I  am  intimately  acquainted  with  the  hand-wrilings  of  five 
of  T'*»r  great  poets.  The  firat  in  early  life  acquired  among 
Scottish  advocates  a  hand-writing  which  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  his  ordinary  brothera ;  the  second, 
•dueated  in  public  schools,  where  writing  is  shamefully 
neclecled,  composes  his  sublime  or  sportive  veraes  in  a 
senool-boy's  ragged  scrawl,  as  if  he  had  never  finished 
his  tasks  with  the  writing  master ;  the  third  writes  his 
highly-wrought  poetry  in  the  common  hand  of  a  merchant's 
clerk,  from  early  commercial  avocations;  the  fourth 
haa  sJI  that  finished  neatness,  which  polished  his  veraes ; 
while  the  fifth  is  a  specimen  of  a  full  mind,  not  in  the  habit 
of  correctioo  or  alteration ;  so  that  he  appeara  to  be  print- 
ing down  his  thoughts,  without  a  solitary  erasure.  The 
hand-writing  <^  the  JSni  and  third  poets,  not  indicative  of 
their  character,  we  have  acounted  for ;  Uie  othera  are  ad- 
mirable specimens  of  characteristic  autographs. 

CHdys,  in  one  of  his  curious  notes,  was  strtick  by  the 
distmctness  of  character  in  the  hand-writings  of  several 
of  oar  kings.  He  observed  nothing  farther  Uian  the  mere 
fact,  and  did  not  eitend  his  idea  to  the  art  of  judging  of 
the  natural  character  by  the  writing.  Oidys  has  described 
these  hand-writings  with  the  utmost  correctness,  as  I  have 
often  verified.    I  shall  add  a  few  comments. 

*  Henry  the  Eighth  wrote  a  strong  hand,  bat  as  if  he 
bad  seldom  a  good  pen.'— The  vehemence  of  his  charac- 
ter conveyed  itself  into  hit  writing ;  bold,  hasty,  and  com- 
manding, I  have  no  doubt  the  assertor  of  the  Pope's  stH 
nrenmcy  and  its  triumphant  destroyer,  split  many  a  good 
qwlU 

*  Edward  the  Sixth  wrote  a  lair  legible  hand.'  We 
have  this  pronusing  young  prince's  diary,  written  by  his 
•wa  band;  in  all  respects  he  was  an  assiduous  pupil, 
and  he  had  scarcely  teamed  to  writa  and  to  reign  when  we 
lost  him. 

*  doeen  Elizabeth  writ  an  upright  hand,  like  the  bas- 
Isrd  Italian.'  She  was  indeed  a  most  elegant  caiigraoher, 


whom  Roger  Ascham  had  taught  all  the  elegancies  of  the 

Sen.  The  French  editor  of  the  little  autographical  work  I 
ave  noticed  has  given  the  autograph  of  her  name,  which 
she  usually  wrote  in  a  very  large  tall  character,  and  pua- 
fttlly  elaborate.  He  accompanies  it  with  one  of  the  8oo(« 
tisli  Mary,  who  at  times  wrote  elegantly,  though  usually 
in  uneven  lines ;  when  in  haste  and  distress  of  mind,  in 
several  lettera  during  her  imprisonment  which  I  have  read, 
much  the  contrary.  The  French  editor  makes  this  obseiw 
vation :  '  Who  could  believe  that  these  writings  are  of  the 
same  epoch  ?  The  firat  denotes  asperity  and  ostentation ; 
the  second  indicates  simplicity,  softness,  and  nobleness. 
The  one  is  that  of  Elizabeth,  qu4»en  cf  England ;  the  other 
that  of  her  cousin,  Mary  Stuart.  The  difference  of  these 
two  band-writings  answera  most  evidently  "»  that  of  their 
characters.' 

'  James  the  First  writ  a  poor  ungainly  character,  all 
awry,  and  not  in  a  straight  line.'  James  certainly  wroCa 
a  slovenly  scrawl,  strongly  indicative  of  that  personal  neg* 
ligence  which  he  carried  into  all  the  little  things  of  life ; 
and  Buchanan,  who  had  made  him  an  excellent  scholar, 
may  receive  the  disgrace  of  his  pupil's  ugly  scribble,  which 
sprawls  about  his  careless  and  inelegant  lettvre. 

*  Charles  the  First  wrote  a  lair  open  Italian  hand,  and 
more  correctly  perhaps,  than  any  prince  we  ever  had.' 
Charles  was  the  firat  of  our  monarchs  who  intended  to 
have  domiciliated  taste  in  the  kincdom,  and  it  might  have 
been  conjectured  from  this  un^rtunate  prince,  who  so 
finely  discriminated  the  manncra  of  the  different  painten, 
which  are  in  fact  their  hand-wrilings,  that  he  would  have 
not  been  insensible  to  the  elegancies  of  the  pen. 

*  Charles  the  Second  wrote  a  little  fair  running  hand,  as 
if  wrote  in  haste,  or  uneasy  till  he  had  done.'  Such  was 
the  writing  to  have  been  expected  from  this  illustrious 
vagabond,  who  had  much  to  write,  often  in  odd  situations, 
and  could  never  get  rid  of  his  natural  restlessness,  ami 
vivacity. 

*  James  the  Second  writ  a  large  fair  hand.'  It  is  char- 
acterised by  his  phlegmatic  temper,  as  an  exact  detailer 
of  occurrencM,  and  the  matler-of-business  genius  of  the 
writer. 

'  dueen  Ann  wrote  a  fair  round  band :'  that  is  the  wri- 
ting she  had  been  taught  by  her  roaster,  probably  without 
any  alteration  of  manner  naturally  suggested  by  herself; 
the  copying  hand  of  a  common  character. 

This  subject  of  autographs  associates  itself  with  what 
has  been  dignified  by  its  professors  as  caligraphy,  or  the 
art  of  beautiful  writmg.  As  I  have  something  curious  to 
communicate  on  that  subject  considered  professionally,  it 
shall  form  our  following  article. 

TBB  niSTORT  OF  WRITIKO-M ASTERS. 

There  is  a  very  apt  letter  from  James  the  First  to  priaee 
Henry  when  very  young,  on  the  neatness  and  fairness  of 
his  hand-writing;  the  royal  father  suspecting  that  the 

Erince's  tutor,  Mr,  afterwards  Sir  Adam  Newton,  had 
elped  out  the  young  prince  in  the  composition ;  and  that 
in  this  specimen  of  caligraphy  be  had  relied  also  on  the 
pains  of  Mr  Peter  Bales,  the  great  writing-master,  for 
touching  up  his  lettera;  his  majesty  shows  a  laudable 
anxiety  that  the  prince  should  be  impressed  with  the  high- 
er importance  of  the  one  over  the  other.  James  shall 
himself  speak.  '  I  confess  I  long  to  receive  a  letter  from 
you  that  may  be  wholly  youra,  as  well  matter  as  form ;  aa 
well  formed  by  your  mind  as  drawn  by  your  fingera ;  for 
ye  may  romeml>er,  that  in  my  hook  to  you  I  warn  you  to 
beware  with  (of)  that  kind  ot  wit  that  may  fly  out  at  the 
end  of  your  fingera ;  not  that  I  cammend  not  a  fair  hand- 
writing ;  aed  hoe  fadiOf  iUud  non  omiitUo ;  nnd  the  other 
is  muUo  magia  prttdpuum*  Prince  Henry,  indeed,  wrote 
with  that  elegance  which  he  borrowed  from  his  own  mind , 
and  in  an  age  when  such  minute  elegance  was  not  univer* 
sal  among  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe.  Henry  IV,  on 
receiving  a  letter  from  prince  Henry,  immediately  opened 
it,  a  custom  not  usud  with  him,  ana  comparing  the  writJM 
with  the  signature,  to  decide  whether  it  were  of  one  hand. 
Sir  (George  Carew,  observing  the  French  king's  hesita- 
tion, called  Mr  Douglas  to  testify  to  the  fact ;  on  which 
Henry  the  Great,  admiring  an  art  in  which  he  had  little 
skill,  and  looking  on  the  neat  elegance  of  the  writing  be- 
fore him,  politely  observed,  *  I  see  that  in  writing  fair,  at  in 
other  things,  the  elder  must  yield  to  the  younger.' 

Had  this  anecdote  of  neat  writing  reached  the  profes- 
sora  of  caligraphy,  who  in  this  country  have  put  forth  such 
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pwofal  paoegrries  on  the  art,  these  royal  names  had  un~ 
iraestionablj  blazoned  their  pages.  Not,  indeedi  that 
these  penmen  require  any  Irrah  inflation ;  for  never  has 
there  been  a  race  of  professors  in  any  art,  wfeio  have  ex* 
eeeded  in  solemnity  ahd  pretensions  the  practitioners  in 
this  simple  and  mechanical  craft.  I  must  leave  to  more 
mffenioos  investigators  of  human  natm«,  to  reveal  the  oe- 
cut  cause  which  has  operated  such  powerful  delusions  on 
these  <  Vive  la  Piome  V  men,  who  have  been  generally 
observed  to  possess  least  intellectual  ability,  in  proportion 
to  the  ezcelleoce  they  have  obtained  in  their  own  art.  I 
■aspect  this  maniacal  vanity  is  pecoliar  to  the  writings 
masters  of  England ;  and  I  can  onljr  attribute  the  immense 
importance  which  they  have  conceived  of  their  art,  to  the 
perfection  to  which  they  have  carried  the  art  of  short-hand 
writing ;  an  art  which  was  always  better  imderstood,  and 
more  skilfully  practised,  in  England,  than  in  any  other 
oolintrir.  It  will  surprise  some  when  they  learn  that  the 
artists  in  verse  and  coknirs,  poets  and  painters,  have  not 
raised  loftier  pretensions  to  the  admiration  of  mankind. 
Writmg-masters,  or  caligraphars,  have  had  their  en- 
graved *  effigies,'  with  a  Fame  in  flourishes,  a  pen  in  one 
band,  and  a  trumpet  in  the  other ;  and  fine  verses  in- 
scribed, and  their  very  lives  written !  They  have  com- 
pared 

<  The  nimbly-turaing  of  their  silver  quill,' 

to  the  beautiful  in  art,  and  the  sublime  in  invention ;  nor 
is  this  wonderful,  since  they  discover  the  art  of  writing, 
like  the  invention  of  language,  in  a  divine  original ;  and 
fix>m  the  tablets  of  stone  which  the  Deity  himselfdelivered, 
they  trace  their  German  broad-text,  or  their  fine  running- 
band. 

One,  for  *  the  bold  striking  of  those  words,  Vhe  la 
Phoned  was  so  sensible  of  the  reputation  that  this  hut 
piece  of  command  of  hand  would  give  the  book  which  he 
thus  adorned,  and  which  his  biographer  acknowledges  was 
the  product  of  about  a  minute — ^but  then  how  many  years 
of  poorishiog  had  that  single  mmute  cost  him !) — that  he 
claims  the  glory  of  an  artist,  observing,— 

*  We  seldom  find 
Tlie  man  qf  buaine»$  with  the  aitue  join'd.' 

Another  was  flattered  that  his  writing  could  impart  mi- 
iDortality  to  the  most  wretched  conpositions  !— 

*  And  any  lines  prove  pleasing,  when  you  write.' 
Sometimes  the  caligrapher  is  a  sort  of  hero  :— 

*  To  you,  you  rare  commander  of  the  quill. 
Whose  wit  and  worth,  deep  learning,  and  high  skill, 
Speak  you  the  honour  of  great  Tower  HillP 

The  last  line  became  traditionally  adopted  by  those  who 
were  so  lucky  as  to  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  Paiw 
nassus.  But  the  reader  must  form  some  notion  of  that 
charm  of  caligraphy  which  has  so  bewitched  its  professors, 
when, 

'  Soft,  bold,  and  free,  your  manuscripts  still  please.' 
'  How  justly  bold  in  SnelPs  improving  hand 
The  Pen  at  oooo  joins  freedom  with  command ! 
With  softness  strong,  with  ornaments  not  vam. 
Loose  with  proportion,  and  with  neatness  plain ; 
Not  swell'd,  not  full,  complete  in  every  part, 
And  artful  most,  when  not  affecting  art.' 

And  these  describe  those  penciled  knots  and  floonshes, 
*  the  aneels,  the  men,  the  birds,  and  the  beasts,  which  as 
one  of  them  observed,  he  couki 

'  Command 
Even  by  the  geniU  motion  of  hit  hand,* 

all  the  opedota  miraada  of  cafigraphy ! 

*  Tby  tender  atrokeo  inimitably  fine. 
Crown  with  perfection  erervjlawing  Sne; 
And  to  each  grand  performance  add  a  grace, 
As  ewrUng  hmr  adorns  a  beauteous  fkca  i 
In  every  page  new  fandeM  give  delight. 
And  flirting  roundthe  margin  charm  llie  sight. 

One  Massey,  a  writing-roaster,  published,  in  176S, 
«  The  Origin  and  Progresn  of  Letters.'  The  great  singi»- 
larity  of  this  volume  is  *  A  new  species  of  biography  ne- 
ver attempted  before  in  English.'  This  consists  of  the 
fives  of  *£ng1ish  Penmen,*  otherwise  writing-masters! 
If  some  have  foolishly  enough  imagined  that  the  sedeo- 
tmry  lives  of  authors  aj«  void  of  interest  from  deficient  in- 
diwnt  and  interesting  catastrophe,  what  must  they  think 


of  the  barren  labours  of  those,  who,  in  the  degree  th&f 
become  eminent,  to  use  their  own  style,  in  tEsir  art  of 
*  dish,  dash,  long-tail  fly,'  the  leas  they  become  intereatiig 
to  the  public ;  for  what  can  the  most  skilfal  mriliBg  mas  i 
ter  do  but  wear  away  his  Itfe  in  leaning  over  bis  popifa 
copy,  or  sometimes  snatch  a  pen  to  decorate  the  margia, 
though  he  cannot  compose  the  page  ?  Montaigno  baa  a 
very  original  notion  on  writing-masters :  he  saya  thai 
aome  of  those  caligrapben,  who  bad  obtained  prosaotimi 
by  their  excellence  in  the  srt,  afterwards  agettad  to 
earokuipt  led  their  promotion  thoaid  be  autpectod  to 
been  ewmg  to  amek  tm  ordinary  aeqaitition  ! 

Massey  is  an  enthusiast,  fortunately  for  his  swImU- 
He  eoosiders  that  there  are ochooU tf  writing^ as  w^m 
of  painting  or  sculpture ;  ami  expatiates  with  the  eye  of 
fraternal  feeling  on  '  a  natural  geaii»,  a  tender  strwe,  a 
grand  performance,  a  bold  striking  livedom,  and  a  liidH 
ness  in  the  spricged  letters,  and  penciled  knots  and  Ikmf^ 
ishes ;'  while  this  Vasari  of  wriung-mastera  relate*  the 
controversies  and  the  libels  of  many  a  rival  pen«oibbcr. 
<  George  Shelley,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  worthiea 
who  have  made  a  shining  figure  in  the  oommooweallh  af 
EngUsh  caligraphy,  bom  I  suppose  of  obscure  parents, 
beouise  brought  up  in  Christ's  hospital,  yet  under  the 
humble  bhie-coat  he  laid  the  foundation  of  bb  cahgranhie 
excellence  and  lastine  fame,  for  he  was  elected  wriow- 
master  to  the  hospitsl.'  Shelley  published  his  *  Natval 
writing ;'  but,  alas !  Snell.  another  blue-coat,  transceaadcd 
the  other.  He  was  a  genius  who  would  *  bear  no  broUier 
near  the  throne.' — *  I  have  been  informed  that  there  were 
jealous '  heart-bumines,  if  not  bickerings,  betweeo  him 
and  Col.  Ayres,  another  of  our  greal  reformcrv  in  the 
ine  commonw^,  both  eminent  men,  yet,  lifts  our 
celebrated  poets,  Pope  and  Addioon,  or,  to  carry  the 

E arisen  still  hi|rher,  like  Cosor  amd  Poamey,  one  ^*,.. 
ear  no  superior,  and  the  other  no  equaL*  Indeed,  tba 
great  Snell  practised  a  little  stratagem  against  Mr  Shel- 
ley,  which,  if  writing-masters  held  oourts-asartial,  tins 
hero  ought  to  have  appeared  before  his  brothers.  In  otte 
of  his  works  he  procured  a  number  of  friends  to 
letters,  in  which  Massey  confesses  *  are  Mne  ss 
strokes  upon  Shelley,'  as  if  he  had  arrogated  loo  . 
to  himself  in  his  book  of  *  Natural  Writing.'  They  ._ 
great  fault  with  penciled  knots  and  spri^^M  letters.  SkaU 
ley,  who  was  an  advocate  for  ornaments  in  fine 
ship,  which  Snell  otteriy  rejected,  had  parodied  a  ..^-^ 
known  line  of  Herbert's  m  favour  of  his  favourite  decora* 
tions: 

'  A  Knot  may  take  him  who  from  letters  ffiea, 
And  turn  ddight  into  an 


These  reflections  created  ill-blood,  and  even  an  opea  dH^ 
ference  amongst  several  of  the  emperier  ivfisit  m  vrsBnv- 
The  commanding  gemus  of  Snell,  had  a  more  tmvSe 
contest  when  he  published  his  'Standanl  Riries,'  pre* 
tending  to  have  demonatrated  them  as  Eadid  would. 
'  This  proved  a  bone  of  contention,  and  occasioned  a  tei^ 
rific  quarrel  between  Mr  Snell  and  Mr  Clark.  Tbisqimr- 
rel  about  "Standard  Rules"  ran  so  high  between  tlcaD, 
that  they  ooukl  scarce  forbear  seurriloiis  i 

and  a  treatment  of  each  other  nnbeoo_._-  „ 

Both  sides  in  this  dispute  had  theh*  abettora ;  and  to 
which  had  the  most  truth  and  reason,  im«  nsi^mit  ati 
tantaa oomponere  Blee;  perhaps  botkportiee  might  baioo 
fond  of  their  own  scAcmss.  They  shouki  haw  left  ibesa  to 
people  to  choose  which  they  liked  best.'  A  candid  poiib- 
ciatt  is  our  Massey,  and  a  philosophical  historian  loo:  lor 
he  winds  up  the  whole  story  of  this  civil  war  by  dascranw 
its  result,  which  happened  as  all  such  great  ujmUwe?aiea 
have  ever  closed.  *  Wbo  now-anlays  takes  those  (Jtmtd 
ard  RaleOf  either  one  or  the  other,  for  thehr  g-^d^  in  writ* 
ing  T  This  is  the  finest  lesson  ever  offered  to  the  fariooa 
heads  of  parties,  and  to  aD  their  men ;  let  them  aseditnia 
on  the  nothingness  of  their  '  standard  rolesP— kr  the  ~ 
ofMrSneU!  ' 

It  was  to  bo  expected  when  onoe  iheoe 

imagined  that  thev  were  artists,  that  they  wouj 
fected  with  those  plagnei^pota  of  genus,  envy,  d« 

and  all  thejaUmaie  da  meUer,    And  such  tothia . 

find  them!  An  extraordinarv  scene  of  this  nalni«  has  ^ 
been  exhibited  in  mv  neighbourhood,  where  two  doufh^ 
champions  of  the  quil]  have  been  posting  up  libels  in  Uiair 
windows  respecting  the  inventor  of  a  nae  art  i^weitSmg, 
the  Carstairiao  or  the  Lewisi%n?  When  the  great  Gtafw 
man  philosopher  asserted  that  he  bad  discovered  the  ■*. 
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ihod  of  fluxions  before  Sir  Isaac,  and  when  the  dispute 

£ew  lo  Tiolent  that  even  the  calm  Newton  sent  a  furmal 
fiance  in  set  terms,  and  got  even  George  the  Second  to 
try  to  arbitrate,  (who  would  rather  have  undertaken  a 
campaign)  the  method  of  fluxions  was  no  more  cleared  up, 
than  the  present  afl^air  between  our  two  heroes  of  too 
quill. 

A  recent  instance  of  one  of  these  e^egious  calieraphers 
may  be  told  of  the  late  Torokins.  This  vainest  of  wniing- 
masters  dreamed  through  life  that  penmanship  was  one  of 
the  fine  arts,  and  that  a  wriiing-master  should  be  seated 
with  his  peers  iu  the  Academy  !  He  bequeathed  to  the 
Bhtub  Museum  his  opua  magnum ;  a  copy  of  M acklio*s 
Bible,  profusely  embellished  with  the  most  beautiful  and 
▼aried  aecorations  of  his  pen ;  and  as  he  conceived  that 
both  the  workman  and  the  work  would  abke  be  darling 
objects  with  posterity,  he  left  something  immortal  with  (he 
legacy,  his  tine  bust  by  Chantry !  unaccompanied  by 
which  they  were  not  to  receive  the  unparalleled  gift. 
When  Tomkins  applied  to  have  his  bust,  our  great  sculp- 
tor abated  the  usual  price,  and  courteously  kind  to  the 
feelings  of  the  man,  said  that  he  considerea  Tomkins  as 
an  artist !  It  was  the  proudest  day  of  the  life  of  our  wril- 
iiiMnaster ! 

But  an  eminent  artist  and  wit  now  living,  once  looking 
on  this  fine  bust  of  Tomkins,  declared,  that  '  this  man  had 
died  for  want  of  a  dinner !' — a  faie,  however,  not  so  la- 
mentable as  it  appeared  !  Our  penman  had  long  felt  that 
he  stood  degradea  in  the  scale  of  genius  by  not  bving  re- 
ceived at  the  Academy,  at  least  among  the  class  of  en^ 
graven;  the  next  approach  to  academic  honour  he  con- 
ceived would  be  that  of  appearing  as  a  gueet  at  their  an- 
nual dinner.  These  invitations  are  as  limited  as  thf^y  are 
■elect,  and  all  the  Academy  persisted  in  considering  Tom- 
kins as  a  voriting-maater  I  Many  a  year  passed,  every  in- 
Cngoe  was  practised,  every  remonstrance  was  iu^ed,every 
stratagem  of  courtesy  was  tried  ;  but  never  ceasing  to  de- 
plore the  failure  of  his  hopes,  it  preyed  on  his  spirits,  and 
the  luckless  caligrapher  went  down  to  his  grave — without 
dining  at  the  Academy !  This  authentic  anecdote  has 
been  considered  as  '  satire  improperly  directed* — by  some 
friend  of  Mr  Tomkins — ^but  the  criticism  is  much  too 
grave !    The  foible  of  Mr  Tomkins  as  a  writing-4n8Bter, 

Iwesents  a  striking  illustration  of  the  class  of  men  here  de- 
•ncated.  I  am  a  mere  historian — and  am  only  responsi- 
ble for  the  veracity  of  thb  fact .  That  <  Mr  Tomkins  lived 
In  familiar  intercourse  with  the  Royal  Academicians  of  his 
day,  and  was  a  freqnent  guest  at  their  private  tables,'  and 
moreover  was  a  most  worthy  man,  I  believe~but  is  it  less 
fnie  that  he  was  ridiculously  mortified  by  beins  never  in- 
vited to  the  Academic  dinner,  on  account  of  bis  caligrap> 
pity  7  He  had  some  reason  to  consider  that  his  art  was  of 
the  exalted  class,  to  which  he  aspired  to  raise  it,  when  his 
friend  concludes  his  eulogy  of  tnis  writing-master  thus— 
'  Mr  Tomkins,  at  an  artist,  stood  foremost  in  his  own  pro- 
fession, and  his  name  will  be  handed  down  to  poeterity 
with  the  Heroes  and  Siatesmenf  whose  excellences  his 
penmaiukh  has  contributed  to  illustrate  and  to  commemo- 
rate.*   I  always  give  the  Pour  and  the  Contre ! 

Such  men  about  such  things  have  produced  public  oon- 
teets,  eombata  a  Pautraneef  where  much  ink  was  spilt  by 
the  Imifhts  in  a  joust  of  goose-quills ;  these  solemn  triab 
have  ohen  occurred  in  the  history  of  writing-masters, 
which  is  enlivened  by  public  defiances,  proclamations, 
and  judicial  trials  by  umpires !  The  prize  was  usually  a 
irolden  pen  of  some  value.  One  as  late  as  the  reign  of 
Anne  took  place  between  MrGrerman  and  Mr  More. 
Geman  having  courteously  insisted  that  Mr  More  should 
•et  the  copy,  he  thus  set  it,  ingeniously  quaint ! 

As  more,  and  More,  our  understanding  clears, 
So  more  and  more  our  ignorance  appears. 

The  result  of  thb  pen-combat  was  really  lamentable; 
they  displayed  such  an  equality  of  excellence  that  the  um- 
pires refused  to  decide,  till  one  of  them  espied  that  Mr 
German  had  omitted  the  tittle  of  an  i !  But  Mr  More  was 
evidently  a  man  of  genius,  not  only  b^  his  couplet,  but  in 
hie  'Essay  oo  the  Invention  ofWnting,*  where  occurs 
thie  noble  panage :  *  Art  with  me  it  of  no  party.  A  no- 
ble enulation  I  would  cherish,  while  it  proceeded  neither 
froB,  nor  to  malevolence.  Bales  had  his  Johnson,  Nor- 
BHUi  hie  Maton,  Ayres  his  Matlock  and  his  Shelley ;  yet 
Art  the  while  wu  no  suflbrer.  The  busy-body  who  offi- 
^ootly  enploys  himself  in  creating  misunderstandings  be- 


tween artists,  may  be  compared  to  a  (um-etile,  which 
stands  in  every  man's  WAV,  yit  hinders  nobody;  and  bo 
IS  the  slanderer  who  gives  ear  to  the  slander.'* 

Among  those  knights  of  the  *  Plume  volant,'  whose 
ehivalric  exploits  astounded  the  behulders,  must  be  dis- 
tinguished Feter  Bales  in  his  joust  with  David  Johnson. 
In  this  tilting  match  the  guerdon  of  caligraphy  was  won 
by  the  greatest  of  caligraphers ;  its  arms  were  assumed 
by  the  victor,  axuref  a  pen  or  ;  while  <  the  golden  pen,* 
carried  away  in  triumph,  was  painted  with  a  hand  over  the 
door  of  the  caligrapher.  The  history  of  this  renowned 
encounter  was  only  tradilionaiiy  known,  till  with  my  own 
eyes  I  pondered  on  this  whole  trial  of  skill  in  the  precious 
manuscript  of  the  champion  himself;  who,  like  Cesar, 
not  only  knew  how  to  win  victories,  but  also  to  record 
them.  Peter  Bales  was  a  hero  of  such  transcendent  emi- 
nence, that  his  name  has  entered  into  our  history.  Ho* 
lingshed  chronicles  one  of  his  curiosities  of  microscopic 
writing,  at  a  time  when  the  taste  prevailed  for  admirmg 
writing  which  no  eye  could  read !  In  the  compass  of  a 
silver  penny  this  caligrapher  put  more  things  than  would 
fill  several  of  these  pages.  He  presented  Q,ueen  Elixa- 
beth  with  the  manuscript  set  in  a  ring  of  gold  covered  wiih 
a  crystal ;  he  bad  also  contrived  a  magnifying  glass  of  such 
power,  that,  to  her  delisht  and  wonder,  her  majesty  read 
the  whcJe  volume,  which  she  held  on  her  thumb  nail,  and 

*  commended  the  same  to  the  lords  of  the  council,  and  the 
ambassadors ;'  and  frequently,  as  Peter  often  heard,  did 
her  majesty  vouchsafe  to  wear  this  caligraphic  ring. 

'  Some  will  think  I  labour  on  s  cobweb^— modestly  ex- 
claimed Bales  in  his  narrative,  and  his  present  historian 
much  fears  for  himself!  The  reader's  gratitude  will  not 
be  proportioned  to  my  pains,  in  condensing  such  copious 
pages  into  the  size  of  a  *  silver  penny,'  but  without  its 
worth ! 

For  a  whole  year  had  David  Johnson  aifixed  a  challenge 

*  To  any  one  who  should  take  exceptions  to  this  my 
writing  and  teaching.'  He  was  a  young  friend  of  Bales, 
daring  and  longing  for  an  encounter ;  yet  Bales  was  mag- 
nanimously silent,  till  he  discovered  that  he  was  *  dmng 
much  less  in  writing  and  teaching'  since  this  public  chal- 
lenge was  proclaimed !  He  then  set  up  his  counter  chal- 
lenge, and  m  one  hour  afterwards  Johnson  arrogantly  ac- 
cepted it,*  in  a  most  despiteful  and  arrogant  manner.' 
Bales's  challenge  was  delivered  '  in  good  terms.'  *  To  all 
Englishmen  and  strangers.'  It  was  to  write  for  a  goU 
pen  of  twenty  pound's  value  in  all  kinds  of  hands, '  best, 
straightest  and  fastest,'  and  most  kind  of  wa^s ;  a  full,  a 
mean,  a  small,  with  line  and  without  line ;  in  a  slow  tet 
hand,  a  mean  facile  hand,  and  a  fast  running  hand  f  and 
farther, '  to  write  truest  and  speediest,  most  secretary  and 
clerk*like,  from  a  man's  mouth,  reading  or  proooimdngi 
either  English  or  Latin.' 

Young  Johnson  had  the  hardihood  now  of  tttming  the 
tables  on  his  great  antagonbt,  accusing  the  veteran  Balet 
of  arrogance.  Such  an  absolute  challenge  says  he,  wat 
never  witnetsed  by  roan,  *  without  exception  of  any  in  the 
world !'  And  a  few  days  after  meeting  Bales,  *  of  tet 
purpose  to  affront  and  disgrace  him  what  he  could,  showed 
Bales  a  piece  of  vrritine  of  secretary's  hand,  which  he 
had  very  much  laboared  in  fine  abortivef  parchment,' 
uttering  to  the  challenger  these  words :  *  Mr  Bales,  give 
me  one  shilling  out  of  voar  purse,  and  if  within  six  montha 
ou  better,  or  equal  this  piece  tk  writing,  I  will  give  you 
>rly  poundis  for  it.'    Thb  legal  deposit  of  the  shilling  was 


made^  and  the  challenger,  or  appellant,  was  thereby  Sound 
by  law  to  the  performance. 

The  day  before  the  trial  a  printed  declaradon  was 
affixed  throughout  the  city,  taunting  Bales's  *  proud  po- 
verty,' and  his  pecuniary  motives,  as  <  a  thing  ungentle, 
base,  and  mercenary,  aiid  not  answerable  to  the  dignity  ol 
the  golden  pen !'  Johnson  declares  he  would  maintain  hb 
challenge  for  a  thousand  oounds  more,  but  for  the  re- 
spondent's mability  to  perform  a  thousand  groals.  Bales 
retorts  on  the  libel ;  declares  it  as  a  sign  of  his  rival's 
weakness,  *  yet  who  so  bold  as  blind  Bayard,  that  hath  not 
a  word  of  Latin  to  cast  at  a  doiTi  or  say  Bo !  to  a  goose !' 

On  Michaelmas  day,  1595,  the  trial  opened  before  five 

*  I  have  not  met  with  More's  Book,  and  am  obliged  to  tran 
scribe  this  from  the  Biog.  Brit. 

t  Thl«  was  written  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.    Holyoke  no 
tices  '  vir;;in. perch ment  made  of  an  abortive  skfn;  mem* 
brana  virgo.'    Prschara  on  Drawing,  calls  parchment  sfanply 
an  abortive. 
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judges:  the  appellant  and  the  respondent  appeared  at  tbe 
appointed  place,  and  an  ancient  gentleman  was  intrusted 
with  *  the  golden  pen.'  In  the  fint  trial,  for  the  manner 
of  teaching  scholars,  after  J<»son  had  tausht  his  pupil  a 
fortnight,  he  would  not  bring  him  forward!  This  was 
awaraed  in  favour  of  Bales. 

The  second,  for  secretary  and  clerk-like  writing,  dic- 
tating to  them  both  in  English  and  in  Latin,  Bales  per* 
formed  best,  bein^  first  done ;  written  straightest  without 
line,  with  true  orUtosaphy ;  the  challenger  liimself  con- 
fessing that  he  wanted  the  Latin  tongue,  and  was  no  clerk ! 

The  third  and  last  trial  for  fair  writing  in  stmdry  kinds 
of  hands,  the  challenger  prevailed  for  the  beauty  and 
most  *  authentic  proportion,'  and  for  the  superior  variety 
of  the  Roman  hand.  In  the  court  hand  the  respondent 
exceeded  the  appellant,  and  likewise  in  the  set  text ;  and 
in  bastard  secretary  was  also  somewhat  perfecter. 

At  length  Bales  perhaps  perceiving  an  equilibrium  in 
the  judicial  decisions,  to  overwhelm  bis  antagonist,  pre- 
sented what  he  distinguishes  as  his  *  master-piece,'  com- 
posed of  secretary  and  Roman  hand  four  ways  varied, 
and  ofieriov  the  defendant  to  let  pass  all  his  previous  ad- 
vantages if  he  could  better  tliis  specimen  of  caiigraphy ! 
The  challenger  was  silent !  At  this  moment  some  of  the 
judges  perceiving  that  the  decision  must  go  in  favour  of 
jBales,  in  consideration  of  the  youth  of  the  challenger, 
lest  he  might  be  dis^ced  to  the  world,  requested  the  other 
judges  not  to  pass  judgment  in  public.  Bales  assures  us, 
that  he  in  vain  remonstrated ;  for  by  these  means  the 
winning  of  the  golden  pen  might  not  be  so  famously  spread 
as  otherwise  it  would  nave  been.  To  Bales  the  prize  was 
awarded.  But  our  history  has  a  more  interesting  close ; 
tbe  subtile  Machiavelism  of  the  first  challenger] 

When  the  great  tnal  had  closed,  and  Bales,  carrying 
off* the  golden  pen,  exultingly  had  it  painted  and  set  up  for 
his  sign,  the  baffled  challenger  went  about  reporting  that 
he  had  toon  the  golden  pen,  but  thai  tbe  defendant  had  ob- 
tained the  same  by  *  plots  and  shifts,  and  other  base  and 
cunning  practices.'  Bales  vindicated  his  claim,  and 
offered  to  show  the  world  his  *  master-piece'  which  had 
acquired  it.  Jonson  issued  an  *  Appeal  to  ail  impartial 
Pen-men,'  which  he  spread  in  great  numbers  through  the 
city  for  ten  days,  a  libel  against  the  iudges  and  the  victo- 
rious defendant !  He  declared  that  there  had  been  a  sub- 
tile combination  with  one  of  the  iudges  concerning  the 
placo  of  trial ;  which  he  expected  to  have  been  before 
*  pen-men,'  but  not  before  a  multitude  like  a  stage-play, 
and  shouts  and  tumults,  with  which  the  challenger  had 
hitherto  been  unacquainted.  The  judges  were  intended 
to  be  twelve  ;  but  of  the  five,  four  were  the  challenger's 
friends,  honest  gentlemen,  but  unskilled  in  judging  of 
most  hands ;  and  he  offered  a^ain  forty  pounds  to  be  al- 
lowed in  six  months  to  equal  Bale's  master  piece.  And 
he  closes  his  '  appeal'  by  declaring  that  Bales  had  lost  in 
several  parts  of  the  trial,  neither  did  the  judges  deny  that 
Bales  possessed  himself  of  the  golden  pen  by  a  trick ! 
Before  judgment  was  awarded,  alleging  the  sickness  of  his 
wife  to  DO  extreme,  he  desired  she  might  have  a  sighi  of 
the  golden  pen  to  comfort  her !  The  ancient  gentleman 
who  was  the  holder,  taking  the  defendant's  word,  allowed 
the  golden  pen  to  be  carried  to  the  sick  wife  ;  and  Bales 
immediately  pawned  it,  and  afterwards,  to  make  sure 
work,  sold  it  at  a  great  loss,  so  that  when  the  judges  met 
for  their  definitive  sentence,  nor  pen  nor  penny-worth  was 
to  be  had !  The  judges  being  ashamed  of  their  own  con- 
duct, were  compelled  to  give  such  a  verdict  as  suited  the 
occasicm : 

Bales  rejoins :  he  publishes  to  the  universe  the  day  and 
the  hour  when  the  judges  brought  the  golden  pen  to  his 
house,  and  while  he  checks  the  insolence  of  this  Bobadil, 
to  show  himself  no  recreant,  assumes  the  golden  pen  for 
his  sifrn. 

Such  is  the  shortest  history  I  could  contrive  of  this  chi- 
valry of  the  pen  ;  something  mysteriously  clouds  over  the 
fate  of  (he  defendant;  Bales's  history,  like  Giesar'8,is  but 
an  ex-jKtrte  cTiJ^-nce.  Who  can  tell  whether  he  has  not 
slurred  over  his  defeats,  and  only  dwelt  on  his  victories  ? 

There  is  a  strange  phrase  connected  with  the  art  of  the 
caligrapher,  which  I  think  may  be  fmnd  in  most,  if  not  in 
all  modern  languages,  to  write  like  an  angH  !  Ladies  have 
been  frequently  compared  to  angels  ;  they  are  beautiful  as 
ailgels,and  ting  and  donee  like  angels ;  but  however  intelligi- 
ble these  are,  wp  do  not  sn  easily  connect  penman<ihip  with 
|hc  other  celestial  accomplishments.    This  fanciful  phra?6. 


however,  bat  a  vc»ry  boman  wigin.  Among  those  learned 
Greeks  who  emigrated  to  Italy,  ana  afterwards  mia 
France,  in  the  reign  of  Francis  I,  was  one  Aagdo  F«<- 
gedo,  whose  beautiful  calicraphy  excited  the  adimratiaa  of 
the  learned.  Tbe  French  monarch  had  a  Greek  faoat 
cast,  modeHed  by  his  writing.  The  loamed  Henry  Ste- 
phens, who,  like  our  Poraon  fiir  correctness  and  deheaey, 
was  one  of  the  roost  elegant  wrileni  of  Greek,  had  leant 
the  practise  from  our  Angdo.  His  name  baeamesynany- 
moos  ibr  beautifii]  writing,  and  gave  birth  to  tbevolgir 
proverb  or  faimtiar  phrase,  fo  wrfte  like  on  «^^ ! 

THK  rtALlAN  HISTOUAKS. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  country,  which  has  loif^  kiat  id 
pohtical  independence,  may  be  considered  as  the  true  |ia- 
rent  of  nK>dem  history.  The  greater  part  of  their  fail* 
torians  have  abstained  from  the  applause  of  their  conteoH 
porarics,  while  they  have  not  the  less  elaborately  com- 
pcMed  their  posthumous  folios,  consecrated  solely  to  traih 
and  posterity !  The  true  principles  of  natiooal  gkiry  are 
opened  by  the  grandeur  of  the  nninds  of  these  asaerten  of 
political  freedom.  It  was  their  indignant  a|>irit,  m 
to  console  its  injuries  by  confiding  Uiem  to  their 
manuscripts,  which  raised  up  this  nngolar 
in  the  literary  worM. 

Of  the  vanous  causes  which  produced  such  a  kfty  laes 
of  patriots,  one  is  prominent.  The  proud  reoollscuoBS  «f 
their  Roman  fathers  often  troubled  the  dreams  of  the  sons. 
Th<3  petty  rival  republics,  and  tbe  p«t^  despotic  priao- 
palities,  which  had  started  up  from  some  great  bmilies, 
who,  at  first  came  forward  as  the  protectors  of  die  ptopla 
from  their  exterior  enemies  or  their  tiUcrior  laclionB,  at 
length  settled  into  a  corruption  of  power ;  a  power  which 
had  been  conferred  on  tnem  to  preserve  liberty  itself! 
These  factions  of>en  shook  1^  their  jealousies,  their  fears, 
and  their  hatreds,  that  divided  land,  iwdiidi  groaned  when- 
ever they  witnessed  the  *  Ultramontanes*  descending  from 
their  Alps  and  their  Apennines.  Petrarch,  in  a  noble  ic- 
vective,  warmed  by  Livy  and  ancient  Rome,  impatieotly 
beheld  the  French  and  the  Grermaas  passing  the  BsooBta. 
*  Enemies,'  he  cries,  *  so  often  conquered,  prepared  to 
strike  with  swords,  which  formerly  served  us  lo  raise  oar 
trophies :  shall  the  mistress  c^  the  world  bear  cbaiM 
forged  by  hands  which  she  has  so  often  bound  to  their 
backs  T  Machiavel,  in  his  *  Exhortations  to  free  Italy  fnm 
the  barbarians,'  rouses  his  country  against  their  ehaage- 
able  masters,  the  Germans,  the  French,  and  the  Spa* 
niarda ;  closing  with  the  verse  of  Petrarch,  that  diortraaU 
be  the  battle  for  which  patriot  virtue  arms  to  show  the 
world — 

*  che  1*  antieo  valore 
Ne  ge'  ftalid  cuor  non  h  ancor  moclo.* 

Nor  has  this  sublime  patriotism  declined  even  in  mere 
recent  limes ;  I  cannot  resist  from  preserving  in  thgjphics 
a  sonnet  by  Filicaja,  which  I  could  never  read  witkoai 
participating  in  the  agitation  of  the  writer,  for  the  aadeai 
glory  of  his  degenerated  country !  The  energetic  person* 
ification  of  the  close,  perhaps,  surpasses  ewen  hb  more 
celebrated  sonnet,  preserved  in  Lord  Byron's  notes  to  tlM 
fourth  canto  of  *  Childe  Harold.' 

Dov*  h  Italia,  il  tno  bracchio  ?  e  a  che  tl  servl 
Tu  delP  altnii  ?  non  fe.  8»io  scorgo  il  vero, 
Dl  r.hi  t*  ofTende  il  defensor  men  fero : 
Ambc  nemici  sono,  ambo  fur  «eirvL 

Cosi  dunque  P  onor,  cos!  conscrvl 
Oli  avanzi  tu  del  ^lorioso  Impero  ? 
Cosi  a  I  valor,  cosi  al  valor  pnmiero 
Che  a  te  fede  eiuro,  la  fede  oeaervl  ? 

Or  va ;  repudia  il  valor  prtaco,  e  spoas 
L*  ozio,  e  fra  il  raneue,  i  gemhl,  e  le  strlda 
Nel  perifflio  majTsior  dormi  e  riposa! 

Dormi,  Aduiiera  vil!  fin  che  omicHa 
Spada  ulcrice  ti  svegll.  e  soimacchioaa, 
£  nuda  in  braccio  al  tno  fedel  V  occMa ! 

Oh,  Italy !  where  Is  thine  arm  ?  What  purpose  aaiiM 

So  to  be  helped  by  others?    Deemlnghl, 

Amone  ofTcndera  thy  defender  stands  f 

Both  are  thy  enemies— both  were  thy  aervants ! 

Thus  dast  thou  honour— thus  dost  thou  preserve 

The  mighty  boundaries  of  the  glorious  emphe  ? 

And  thus  to  Valour,  to  thy  pristine  Valour 

That  swore  its  ftiith  to  thee,  thy  faith  thou  kespPtt? 

Go  !  and  divorce  thyself  from  thy  oW  Valianos, 

Anil  marry  MleneW.'  and  midst  the  blood« 

The  heaw  sroans  and  cries  of  asony. 

In  thy  last  danger  sleep,  and  seek  repose  ! 
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61ae|»,  Tile  Adulterem !  the  homicidal  eword 
Yenseful,  ahall  waken  thee ;  and  lull*d  to  slumber. 
While  naked  in  thy  minion^e  arms,  shall  strike  I 

Araoog  thedoinestic  eonteals  of  Italy  the  true  pnnciplet 
of  political  freedom  were  developed ;  and  in  that  country 
we  may  find  the  origin  of  Philosophical  History,  which  in- 
ehidee  so  many  important  riewa  and  so  many  new  resuiti, 
tmknown  to  the  ancients. 

Machiavel  seems  to  have  been  the  first  writer  who  dis- 
covered the  secret  of  what  may  bo  called  eomparative  Ai»> 
tmy.  He  it  was  who  first  sou^r  in  ancient  history  lor  the 
materials  which  were  to  illustrate  the  events  of  nis  own 
times;  bv  fizin(^  on  anilogous  facts,  similar  personases, 
and  parallel  periods.  This  was  enlarging  the  field  of  nas- 
tory,  and  opening  a  new  oombinaiion  for  philosophical 
speculalioa.  His  profound  genius  advanced  still  further  \ 
he  not  only  explained  modem  by  ancient  history,  but  he 
deduced  those  results  or  principles  founded  on  this  new 
sort  of  evidence,  which  guided  him  in  forming  his  opinions. 
History  had  hitherto  been,  if  we  except  Tacitus,  but  a 
story  well  told,  and  in  writers  of  limited  capacity,  the  de. 
tail  and  number  of  facts  had  too  often  been  considered  as 
the  onlv  valuable  portion  of  history.  An  erudition  of  facts 
is  not  the  philosophy  of  history ;  an  historian  unskilfii]  in 
the  art  of  applying  his  facts  amasses  impure  ore,  which  he 
cannot  strike  mto  coin.  The  chancellor  lyAgiiesseau,  in 
his  instructions  to  his  son  on  the  study  of  history,  has  ad- 
mirably touched  on  this  distinction.  <  Minds  which  are 
purely  historical  mistake  a  fact  for  an  argument ;  they  are 
so  accustomed  to  satisfy  themselves  by  repeating  a  great 
number  of  &cts  and  enriching  their  memory,  that  they  be- 
ecme  incapable  of  reasoning  on  principles.  It  often  hap- 
pens that  the  result  of  their  knowledge  breeds  confusion 
and  universa]  indedston ;  for  their  facts,  oflten  contradic- 
tory, only  raise  up  doubts.  The  superfluous  and  the  fi-i- 
volous  occupy  the  place  of  what  is  essential  and  solid,  or 
at  least  so  overload  and  darken  it,  that  we  must  sail  with 
rbem  in  a  sea  of  trifles  to  get  to  firm  lund.  Those  who  only 
value  the  phikwophical  part  of  history,  fall  into  an  oppo- 
sit«  extreme ;  they  judge  of  what  ha.*  been  done  by  that 
which  should  be  done ;  while  the  others  always  decide  on 
what  shoukJ  be  done  by  that  which  has  been ;  the  first  are 
the  dupes  of  their  reasoning,  the  second  of  the  facts  which 
they  mistake  for  reasoning.  We  should  not  separate  two 
thugs  which  ought  always  to  go  in  concert,  and  mutually 
lend  an  aid,  rsaasn  tmd  example.  Avoid  equally  the  con- 
tempt of  some  philosophers  for  the  science  of  facts,  and 
the  distaste  or  the  incapacity  which  those  who  confine 
themselves  to  facts  often  contract  for  whatever  depends  on 
pure  reasoning.  Trtie  and  solid  philosophy  should  direct 
us  in  the  study  of  history,  and  the  study  of  history  should 
give  perfection  to  philosophy.  Such  was  the  enlightened 
opinion,  as  &r  back  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
of  the  studious  chancellor  of  France,  before  the  more  re- 
cent designation  of  PAilosopAteo/  Hiatory  was  so  generally 
received,  and  so  familiar  on  our  title-pages. 

From  the  moment  that  the  Florentine  secretary  conceiv- 
ed the  idea  that  the  history  of  the  Roman  people,  opening 
such  varied  spectacles  of  human  nature,  served  as  a  point 
of  comparison  to  which  he  might  perpetually  recur  to  try 
the  analogous  facts  of  other  nations,  and  the  events  pass- 
ing under  his  own  eye ;  a  new  light  broke  out  and  ran 
through  the  vast  extents  of  history.    The  maturity  of  ex- 

Cerience  seemed  to  have  been  obtained  by  the  historian,  in 
is  solitary  meditations.  Livy  in  the  grandeur  of  Rome, 
and  Tacitus  in  its  fated  decline,  exhibited  for  Machiavel  a 
moving  picture  of  his  own  republics— the  march  of  destiny 
in  all  human  fovemments !  The  text  of  Livy  and  Tacitus 
revealed  to  him  many  an  imperfect  secret— the  fuller  truths 
be  drew  from  the  depth  of  his  own  observations  on  his 
own  times.  In  Macniavel's  *  Discourses  on  Livy,'  we 
mav  discover  the  foundations  of  our  PhUatoptueed  lukory. 

The  example  of  Machiavel,  like  that  of  all  creative  ge- 
nius, influenced  the  character  of  his  age,  and  his  history  of 
Florence  produced  an  emulative  spirit  among  a  new  dynaiK 
ty  nf  historians. 

These  Italian  historians  have  proved  themselves  to  be 
an  extraordinary  race,  for  they  devoted  their  days  to  the 
composition  of  historical  works,  which  they  were  certain 
eould  not  see  the  light  during  their  lives  !  They  nobly  de- 
termined that  their  works  should  be  posthumous,  ralher 
than  be  compelled  to  mutilate  them  for  the  press.  These 
historians  were  rather  the  saints  than  the  martyrs  of  his- 
"yij ;  they  did  not  always  personally  suff*er  for  tnilh,  but 


during  their  protracted  labour  they  sustained  their  spirits 
by  anticipating  their  glorified  after-state. 

Among  these  Italian  historians  must  be  placed  the  illus- 
trious Guicciardini,  the  friend  of  Machiavel.  No  perfect 
edition  of  this  hutorian  existed  till  recent  times.  Tne  his- 
tory itself  was  posthumous ;  nor  did  his  nephew  venture 
to  publish  it,  till  twenty  years  after  the  historian's  death. 
He  only  gave  the  first  sixteen  books,  and  these  castrated. 
The  olmoxioiis  passages  consisted  of  some  statements  re- 
lating to  the  papal  court,  then  so  important  in  the  afi*airs 
of  Europe ;  some  account  of  the  origm  and  progress  of  tjie 
papal  power;  some  eloquent  pictures  of  tne  abuses  aiid 
disorders  of  that  corrupt  court;  and  some  free  caricatures 
on  the  government  of  Florence.  The  {Hrecious  fragments 
were  fortunately  preserved  in  manuscript,  and  the  Protes- 
tants procured  transcripts  which  they  puolished  separately, 
but  which  were  long  very  rare.*  All  the  Italian  editicms 
continued  to  be  reprinted  in  the  same  truncated  c<Midition, 
and  appear  only  to  have  been  reinstated  in  the  immorul 
history,  so  late  as  in  1775!  Thus  it  required  two  centuries, 
before  an  editor  could  venture  to  give  the  world  the  pure 
and  complete  text  of  the  manuscript  of  the  lieutenant* 
general  of  the  papal  army,  who  had  been  so  close  and  so 
indicnant  an  observer  of  tne  Roman  cabinet. 

Idriani,  whom  his  son  entitles  gwtUuom  JFlorentino :  the 
writer  of  the  pleasing  dissertatkm  *  on  the  ancient  painters 
noticed  by  Pliny,'  prefixed  to  his  friend  Vasari's  bio. 
graphics ;  wrote,  as  a  continuation  of  Guicciardini,  a  his- 
tory of  his  own  times  in  twenty-two  books,  of  which  Deni- 
na  gives  the  highest  character  for  its  moderate  spirit,  and 
from  which  De  Thou  has  largely  drawn  and  commends  for 
its  authenticity.  Our  author,  however,  did  not  venture  to 
publish  his  history  during  his  lifetime :  it  was  after  his 
death  that  his  son  necame  the  editor. 

Nardi,  of  a  noble  family  and  high  in  office,  famed  for  a 
translation  of  Livy  which  rivals  its  original  in  tho  pleasure 
it  afibrds,  in  his  retirement  fix>m  public  affairs  wrote  a  his- 
tory of  Florence,  which  closes  with  the  loss  of  the  liberty 
of  his  country,  in  15S1.  It  was  not  published  till  fifty 
years  after  his  death ;  even  then  the  editors  suppressed 
many  passages  which  are  found  in  manuscript  in  the  li- 
braries of  Florence  and  Venice,  with  other  historical  docu- 
ments c^this  noble  and  patriotic  historian. 

About  the  same  time  the  senator  Philip  Nerii  was 
writing  his  *  Commentary  d^  fatti  dvUi*  which  bad  oc- 
curred in  Florence.  He  gave  them  with  his  dying  hand 
to  his  nephew,  who  presented  the  MSS  to  the  Grand 
Duke ;  yet  although  this  work  is  rather  an  apology  than  a 
crimination  of  the  Medici  family  for  their  ambitious  views 
and  their  over-grown  power,  probably  some  state-reason 
interfered  to  prevent  tne  publication,  which  did  not  take 
place  till  150  years  after  the  death  of  the  historian ! 

Bernardo  Segiii  composed  a  history  of  Florence  still 
more  valuable,  which  shared  the  same  fate  as  that  of  Nerli. 
It  way  only  after  his  death  that  his  relatives  accidentally 
discovered  this  hbtory  of  Florence,  which  the  author  had 
careftilly  concealed  during  his  lifetime.  He  had  ak»tained 
from  communicating  to  any  one  the  existence  of  such  a 
work  while  he  lived,  that  he  might  not  be  induced  to  check 
the  freedom  of  his  pen,  nor  compromise  the  cause  and  the 
interests  of  truth.  His  heirs  presented  it  to  one  of  the 
Medici  family,  who  threw  it  aside.  Another  copy  had 
been  more  carefully  preserved,  from  which  it  was  printed, 
in  171S,  about  150  years  after  it  had  been  written.  It  ap> 
pears  to  have  excited  great  curiosity,  for  Lenglet  du  Fres- 
noy  observes,  that  the  scarcity  of  Uiis  histoi^  is  owing  to 
the  circumstance  '  of  the  Grand  Duke  having  bought  up 
the  copies.'  Du  Fresnoy,  indeed,  has  noticed  more  than 
once  this  sort  of  addren  of  the  Ghtind  Ehike ;  for  he  ob- 
serves on  the  Florentine  history  of  Brulo,  that  the  work 
was  not  common ;  the  Grand  Duke  having  bought  up  tho 
copies,  to  suppress  them.  The  author  was  even  obliged 
to  fly  from  Italy,  for  having  delivered  his  opinions  too 
freely  on  the  house  of  the  Medici.  This  honest  historian 
thus  expresses  himself  at  the  close  of  his  work.  *  My  de- 
sign has  but  one  end  ;  that  our  posterity  may  learn  by 
these  notices  the  root  and  the  causes  of  so  many  troubles 
which  we  have  sufl^ered,  while  they  expose  the  malignity 
of  those  men  who  have  raised  them  up,  or  prolonged  them; 
as  well  as  the  goodness  of  those  who  dia  all  which  they 
could  to  turn  them  away.' 

*  They  were  printed  at  Basle  in  1M9^BI  London  In  IfiOfr*. 
In  Amsterdam,  I(WS.  How  many  attempts  to  echo  the  voles 
of  snppresscd  tnith !— Haym'B  Bib.  Ital-  1808. 
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II  was  the  samr  motive,  the  fear  of  offending  the  great  < 
personages  or  their  families,  of  whom  these  historians  had 
so  freely  written,  which  det«*rred  Benedetto  Varchi  from 
poblifhmg  Ills  well^nown  *  Siorie  Florentine,'  which  was 
not  given  to  the  work!  till  17S1,  a  peTiod  which  appears  to 
have  roused  the  slumbers  of  the  literary  men  of  Italy  to 
recur  to  their  native  historians.    Varchi,  who  wrote  with 
so  much  zeal  the  history  of  his  father-land,  is  noticed  by 
Nardi  as  one  who  never  took  an  active  part  in  the  events 
he  records ;  never  having  combined  witji  any  party,  and 
Gnng  merely  as  a  spectator.    This  historian  closes  the 
narrative  of  a  horrid  crime  of  Peter  Lewis  Famese  with 
this  admirahie  reOection  :  '  I  know  well  this  story,  with 
many  others  which  I  have  freely  exposed,  may  hereafter 
prevent  the  reading  of  my  history ;  but  also  I  know,  that 
besides  what  Tacitus  has  said  on  this  subject,  tlie  great 
doty  of  an  hntorian  is  not  to  be  more  careful  of  the  repu- 
tation of  persons  than  is  suitable  with  truth,  which  is  to  be 
preferred  to  all  things,  however  detrimental  it  may  be  to 
the  writer.'* 

Such  was  that  free  manner  of  thinking  and  of  writmg 
which  prevailed  in  these  Italian  historians,  who,  often 
living  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins  of  popular  freedom,  poured 
fortli  their  injured  feefings  in  their  secret  pages  ;  without 
the  hope,  and  perhaps  without  tba  wish,  of  seeing  them 

Subliahed  in  their  tile-lime :  a  glorious  example  of  seK^ 
enial  and  lofty  patriotism ! 

Had  it  been  inquired  of  these  writers  why  they  did  not 
publish  their  histories,  they  might  have  answered,  in 
nearly  the  words  of  an  ancient  sago,  *  Because  I  am  not 
permitted  to  write  ais  I  wouU ;  and  I  would  not  write  as  I 
am  pemuttcd.'  We  cannoi  imagine  that  these  great  men 
were  in  the  least  insenrible  to  the  applause  they  denied 
themselves ;  thev  were  not  of  tempers  to  be  turned  aside ; 
and  it  was  the  highest  motive  which  can  inspire  an  histo- 
rian, a  stem  devotion  to  truth,  which  reduced  them  to  si- 
lence, b«it  not  to  inactivity !  These  Florentine  and  Vene- 
tian historians,  ardent  with  truth,  and  profound  in  political 
sagacity,  were  solely  writing  these  legacies  of  history  for 
their  countrymen,  hopeless  of  their  gratitude !  If  a  French- 
man wrote  the  English  history,  that  labour  was  ibe  ali* 
ment  of  his  own  glory  ;  if  Home  and  Robertson  devoted 
their  pens  to  histiM^,  the  motive  of  the  task  was  less  glo- 
rious than  their  work ;  but  here  we  discover  a  race  of  his- 
torians, whose  patriotism  alone  instigated  their  secret  la- 
bour, and  4rho  substituted  fur  fame  and  fortune  that 
mightier  spirit,  which,  amidst  their  con6icting  passions, 
has  developed  the  truest  principles,  and  cvcu  the  errors, 
of  Political  Freedom '. 

None  of  these  historians,  we  have  seen,  published  their 
works  in  their  life-time.  I  have  called  them  ihe  saints  of 
history,  rather  than  the  martyrs.  One,  however,  had  the 
intrepidity  to  risk  this  awful  responsibiiiir,  and  he  stands 

*  My  friend  Murivalc.  whose  criiical  resran'h  Is  only  equal, 
led  by  the  eleeance  of  Uxs  ta^e,  has  supplied  me  with  a  note 
which  provM,  but  loo  well,  thai  even  writers  who  cotiipore 
uninfluenced  by  pany  feelinsrs.  may  m.i.  however,  be  piiffl- 
cienily  wrupulons  in  w^eisrhine  the  eTidenre  of  the  farts  which 
iheyrollert.  Mr  Merivnie  obserres.  'The  nnv^f  and  im- 
prolwble  narrative  wich  which  Varchi  has  ihe  misfortune  of 
elosinr  his  history,  should  not  have  been  even  hinted  at  with* 
out  addins,  that  it  is  deuounred  by  other  wriierff  ns  a  mo«t  tm* 
pudei.t  forgery,  inverted  years  after  the  occurrence  i^  suppo- 
sed to  have  happem'd,  by  the  "  Aportaie"  bi^'.•op  IVtnis  Pan- 
los  Verjrcrius?.  See  in  rtffutaiion  in  Aniianl,  Hist,  di  Fano  II, 
149  el  ^eq.  160. 

*  Varchi'B  «'1t;»rr»cter.  ?»»an  hi^nrisn.  cannot  bnt  s^'ffer  great- 
ly from  hi*  havlne  siven  it  iru^enjon  on  !«ucb  piuhorty.  The 
responsibility  of  an  author  for  the  truth  of  what  lio  relates 
should  render  us  very  cautious  of  jrivine  credit  to  the  writers 
of  memoin*  not  Intended  to  see  the  h°)it  till  ii  «listniit  period. 
Tlie  crerhhiliiy  of  Vereeriua,  au  pn  acknowledefd  libeller  ol 
Pope  Paul  111.  and  his  family,  apjiears  «i(ill  mon'  conclusively 
from  hi!«  article  in  Bayle.  r.ot^  K.'  It  mtt«t  he  added,  that  the 
calumny  of  Verscerlu."  may  be  found  in  Wolfins's  Leci.  Mem. 
n,  fl91,  in  a  tract  de  IHoIn  Lanreiano,  ptiblishecl  l.>56,  Varchi 
is  more  particular  in  hi?  details  of  this  monptroue  talc.  Ver- 
feriti8*s  libels,  uid^ertfally  read  at  the  time,  though  they  were 
collected  aflerwards.  are  now  not  to  be  met  with,  even  in  pub- 
lic libraries  Wheih'*r  there  was  any  truth  in  the  story  of 
Peter  Lewis  Famese  I  know  roc ;  but  crimes  of  as  monstrous 
a  die  occur  in  the  suthe' tic  Ouirciardini.    The  story  Is  not 

C;  foceotten,  since  In  the  last  edition  of  Haym^s  Biblioteca 
liana,  the  btvt  edition  i<t  marked  as  that  which  at  p.  639 
contains  Mascclerete^ra  di  Pier  Lewis  Famese.*  T  am  of 
opinion  that  Varchi  believed  the  story,  by  the  solemnity  of  his 
proposition.  Whatever  be  Its  truth,  the  historian^s  feeling 
I  elevstsd  and  intrepid. 


forth  among  the  most  illustii  .<*»  and  iD-lated  exaiaplea  c^ 
historit^J  martyrdom! 

This  great  Historian  is  Giannone,  whose  criril  history  ol 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  is  remarkable  ftsr  its  prt4oaaMi 
inquiries  concerning  the  civil  and  eodesiastjcal  constina- 
tion,  the  laws  and  customs  of  that  kingdom.    With  sosn* 
interruptions  from  his  professional  avocationa  at  the  bar, 
twentv  years  were  consumed  in  writing  this  history, 
searcnes  on  ecclesiastical  usurpations,  and  severe 
tures  on  the  clergy,  are  the  chief  subjects  of  his  bold 
imreserved  pen.     These  passages,  curious,  grave  and  in- 
dignant, were  afterwards  extracted  from  ihti  hiatorf  b;f 
Vemei,  and  published  in  a  small  volume,  under  the  tiiW 
of  '  Anecdotes  Ecclcsiastiques,*  1738.     When  Giaanooa 
ctmsulted  with  a  friend  on  the  jpropriety  of  pubHshiiig  bia 
history,  his  critic,  in  admiring  the  work,  predicted  the  £ue 
of  the  author.    *  Tou  have,*  said  be,  *  placed  on  ytnr 
head  a  crown  of  thorns,  and  of  very  sharp  oocs;*  the  hi^ 
torian  set  at  naught  his  own  personal  repose ;  and  in  I7SS 
this  elaborate  history  saw  the  light.     From  that  moment 
the  historian  never  enjoyed  a  day  of  quiet !    Rome  at- 
tempted at  6rsl  to  extinguish  the  auihor  with  his  worii ;  al 
the  books  were  seized  on ;  and  cofues  of  the  first  ediiinK 
are  of  extreme  rarity.     To  escape  the  fangs  of  ^ 
rial  power,  the  historian  of  Naples  flew  from  Na|^« 
the  publication  of  his  immortal  work.     The  fugitive 
excommunicated  auihor  sought  an  asyhun  at 
where,  though  he  found  no  friend  in  the  emp<ro>, 
Eugene  and  other  nobles  became  bis  patrons, 
to  quit  Vienna,  he  retired  to  Venice,  iraen  a  m 
cution  arose  from  the  jealousy  of  the  state  inqoisitors,  who 
one  night  landed  him  on  the  borders  of  the  pope*s  diwin 
ions.     Escaping  unexpectedly  with  his  life  to  Georva,  bo 
was  preparing  a  supplemental  voliram  to  his  eelehrmted 
history,  when,  enticed  by  a  treacherous  friend  to  a  cathi^ 
lie  viilaire,  Giannone  xvb9  arrested  by  an  order  of  ibc  king 
of  Sardinia ;  his  manuscripts  wvre  sent  to  Rome,  and  iho 
historian  imprisoned  in  a  fort.     It  is  curious  that  the  in- 
prisoned  Giannone  wrote  a  vindication  of  the  rights  of  ibo 
kinc  <^  Sardinia,  against  the  claims  of  the  court  of  Rosoe. 
This  powerful  ap(>eal  to  the  feelings  of  this  sovereign  was 
at  first  favourably  received ;  but,  under  Ihe  secret  inflb- 
ence  of  Rome,  the  Sardinian  monarch,  on  the  ext7aord»> 
nary  plea  that  he  kept  Giannone  as  a  prisooer  of  stata 
that  he  mi^^ht  preserve  him  from  the  papal  power,  ordcicJ 
that  the  vindicator  of  his  richts  should  be  more  cWehr 
confined  than  before !  and,  fur  this  purpose,  transferred 
his  state-prisoner  to  the  Citadel  of  Turin,  wbcrs,  after 
twelve  years  of  persecution  and  of  agitation,  oiir  great 
historian  closed  his  life ! 

Such  was  the  fate  of  this  historical  martyr,  whose  work 
the  catholic  Haym  describes  as  opera  saiUa  cam  msfts 
fuoco  e  troppa  liberla.  He  hints  that  this  History  is  osily 
paralleled  by  De  Thon's  great  work.  This  ItaUan  hi»to*y 
will  ever  be  ranked  among  the  most  philosnphicaJ.  Bat, 
pnrfound  as  was  the  masculine  genius  of  Giannone,  math 
was  his  k>ve  of  fame,  that  he  wanted  the  intrepidity  rrqoi* 
site  to  deny  himself  the  deUght  of  giving  his  bivtoTy  to  lim 
world,  though  some  of  his  great  predecessors  had  set  kiaa 
a  noble  and  dignified  example. 

One  more  observation  on  these  Italian  historians.  A8 
of  them  represent  man  in  his  darkest  cnlours ;  their  draaift 
is  terrific ;  the  actors  are  monsters  of  perfidy,  of  infasK 
manitv,  and  inventors  of  crimes  which  seem  to  want  • 
name^  They  were  all  *  princes  of  darkness  ;f  and  ibe  age 
seemed  to  afford  a  triumph  to  Manicheism !  The  worst 
passions  were  called  into  play  by  all  parties.  But  if  sosnc^ 
thing  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  manners  of  ihe  tinoes,  muHi 
more  may  be  traced  to  that  science  of  poKtics,  wbtcfa 
sought  for  mastery  in  an  undefinaUe  struggle  of  ongoveriK 
able  political  power  ;  in  the  rerooiseless  ambitica  of  th« 
despots,  and  tne  hatreds  and  jealousies  of  the  repubHca. 
These  Italian  historians  have  formed  a  perpetual  satira 
on  the  contemptible  simulation  and  dtssmulation,  and  tL« 
inexpiable  crimes  of  that  system  of  politics,  wMch  has  d^ 
rivea  a  name  from  one  of  themselves— the  grati,  may  vr« 
add,  the  calumniated,  Machiavel  ? 

or  PALACES  BUILT  BT  MZmSTKBS. 

Our  ministers  and  court  favourites,  as  well  as  those  tm 
the  continent,  practised  a  very  impolitic  custom,  and 
likely  to  be  repeated,  although  it  has  never  failed  to 
popular  odium  on  their  name,  exciting  even  the  envy  of 
their  equals — ^in  the  rrect»c<n  i  f  palaces  fw  (heo«s«]'va». 
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outTied  IhoM  of  th«  sovereign ;  end  which,  to  the 
•jee  of  the  populace,  appeared  as  a  perpetual  and  inso- 
IcDt  ediibition  of  what  they  deemed  the  lU-eamed  wages 
uTpeculatioti,  oppressioo,  tuoA  eourtpfiivour.  We  disoorer 
the  seduction  or  this  passion  for  ostentation,  thw  haughty 
•eose  of  their  power,  and  this  selfoidolatry,  eren  among 
the  most  prudent  and  the  wisest  of  our  ministers ;  and  not 
coe  but  liTed  to  lament  over  this  vain  act  olF  imprudence. 
To  these  ministers  the  noble  simplicity  of  Pitt  will  ever 
form  an  admirable  contrast ;  while  his  personal  character, 
as  a  statesman,  descends  to  postenty,  unstained  by  ca^ 
hnmy. 

The  houses  of  Canfanal  Wolsey  appear  to  have  exceed- 
ed tibe  palaces  of  the  soverdgn  in  magnificence ;  and  po- 
tent as  be  was  in  all  the  pride  of  pomp,  the  '  neat  Car- 
dinal' found  rabid  envy  pursuing  him  so  close  at  nts  heels, 
that  be  relinquished  one  palace  after  the  other,  and  gave 
np  as  ^fts  to  the  monarch,  what,  in  all  hu  overgrown 
greatness,  be  trembled  to  retain  for  himself.  The  etato 
satire  of  that  day  was  often  pointed  at  this  very  circum- 
stance, as  appears  in  Skilton's  <Why  come  ye  not  to 
Court  r  and  Koy's  *  Redo  me,  and  be  not  wrothe.*  Skel- 
ton's  railiiw  rhymes  leave  their  bittor  teeth  in  bis  purple 
pride ;  and  the  style  of  both  these  satirists,  if  we  use  our 
•  wn  orthogranhv,  shows  how  little  the  language  of  the 
isanoB  pMple  has  varied  during  three  centuries. 

Sec  op  the  wretch  on  high 
In  a  throne  triumphantly ; 
Hake  hhn  a  great  state 
And  he  will  play  check-male 
Whh  royal  majesty—— 
The  Klog^s  Court 
Should  have  the  excellenas. 
But  Hampton  Court 
Hstb  the  pre-eminence  { 
And  York's  Place  ' 
With  my  Lord's  grsoe. 
To  whoee  magnincenoe 
b  all  the  conflnenoe. 
Suits,  and  •upplicauons ; 
Embassies  or  all  ;iatk>ns. 

Boy,  in  contemplating  the  palace,  is  malidoosly  r»- 
•ninded  of  the  butcher's  lad,  ano  only  gives  plain  sense  in 


Hath  the  Cardinal  any  gay  mansion  ? 
Great  palaces  without  ooropariioo, 

Iflost  slorions  of  outwanl  slfht, 
And  within  decked  polnt'devlce,* 
More  like  unto  a  paradise 

Than  an  earthly  habitation. 
He  Cometh  then  of  some  noble  slo4c  ? 
His  father  could  match  a  bullock, 

A  butcher  by  his  occupation. 

Whatever  we  may  now  think  of  the  structure  ^  and  the 
low  apartmeots  of  Wolsey's  palace,  it  is  described  not 
esily  in  his  own  times,  but  much  later,  as  of  unparalleled 
■Bsgmfioence ;  and  indeed  Cavendish's  narrative  of  the 
Cardinal's  entertainment  of  the  French  ambassadors, 
civss  an  idea  of  the  mintsterial-prebtte's  imperial  esta^ 
bfishaent,  very  punltng  to  the  comprehension  of  a  mo- 
dern inspector.  Six  hundred  persons,  I  think,  were  ban- 
qneted  uid  slept  in  an  abode  which  appears  to  us  so  mean. 
but  which  Stowe  calls  *  so  stately  a  palace.'  To  avoid 
tbe  odium  of  Evini;  in  this  splendid  edifice,  Wolsey  pre- 
MBted  it  to  the  kmc,  who,  in  recompense,  suffered  tbe 
Cardinal  oceasionaify  to  inhabit  this  wonder  of  England, 
in  tbe  character  of  keeper  of  the  king's  palace  ;t  so  that 
Wolsey  only  dared  to  live  in  his  own  palace  by  a  subter^ 
foge!  This  perhaps  was  a  tribute  which  minsterial 
hnngbtOMSS  paid  to  popular  feeling,  or  to  the  jealousy  of  a 
royal  master. 

I  have  elsewhere  riiown  the  extraordinary  elegance  and 
prodigality  of  expenditure  of  Buckingham's  residences ; 
Ibey  were  such  as  to  have  ektorted  the  wonder,  even  of 

*  Potnt-devtee,  a  term  Ingeniously  explained  by  my  learned 
fiieod  Mr  Douce.  He  thinas  that  It  Is  borrowed  from  the  la 
hours  of  the  needle,  as  we  have  polnt-lace,  so  polnt*device,  i. 
e.  point,  a  stkch,  and  devise,  devised  or  invented ;  applied  lo 
deaerilw  any  thing  uncommonly  exact,  or  worked  whh  the 
nfety  and  precision  of  stitches  made  or  devised  by  the  needle. 
'-^ niostrattons  of  Bhakspeare,  1, 9a  Bm  Mr  CHirord  has  slooe 
obssrved  that  the  origin  of  the  expressk>n  Is,  perhaps,  yet  to 
be  sousht  for ;  he  derives  fc  from  a  mathematical  phrase,  a 
pohit  dev{s6,  or  a  siren  point,  and  hence  exact,  correct,  lite. 
Pen  Jonson,  VoKiV,  170.  See  for  various  examples>-Mr 
Wares's  Qlessary,  Art.  Polnt-devlse. 

t  LysoQ^s  EbvIrhis  v.  60. 


Bassompierre,  and  unquestionably  excited  the  indignation 
of  thoee  who  lived  in  a  poor  court,  while  our  gay  and 
thoughtless  nunister  alone  could  indulge  in  the  wanton  pro- 
fusion. 

But  Wolsey  and  Buckincham  were  ambitious  and  ad- 
venturous ;  they  rose  and  shone  die  comets  of  the  political 
hOTbon  of  Europe.  The  Roman  tiara  still  haunted  the 
imaj^ination  of  the  Cardinal :  and  the  egotistic  pride  of 
having  out-rivalled  Richelieu  and  Olivarez,  the  nominal 
ministers  but  the  real  sovereigns  of  Europe,  kindled  the 
buoyant  spbits  of  the  aay,  the  gallant,  and  the  splendid 
Yiluera.    But  what  *  tSuy  of  the  wise'  must  account  for 


tbe  conduct  of  the  profound  Clarendon,  and  the  sensible 
Sir  Robert  Walpde,  who,  like  the  other  two  ministen, 
equally  became  the  victims  of  this  imprudent  passion  fbr 
the  oetentatious  pomp  of  a  palace.  This  magnificence  look* 
ed  like  the  vaimt  of  insolence  in  the  eyes  of  the  people, 
and  covered  the  ministers  with  a  popular  odium. 

Clarenden  House  is  now  only  to  oe  viewed  in  a  print; 
but  its  story  remains  to  be  told.    It  was  built  on  the  nto 
of  Grafton-etreet ;  and  when  afterwards  purchased  by 
Monk,  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  he  left  his  title  to  that 
well  known-street.    It  was  an  edifice  of  considerable  ex- 
tent and  grandeur.    Clarendon  reproaches  himself  in  his 
life  for  '  his  weakness  and  vanity,'  in  the  vast  expense  in- 
curred in  this  building,  which  he  acknowledges  had  *  mora 
contributed  to  that  gust  of  envy  that  had  so  violently  shui- 
ken  him,  than  any  misdemeanor  that  he  was  thought  to 
have  been  guilty  of.'    It  ruined  his  estate ;  but  he  had 
been  encouraged  to  it  by  the  royal  grant  of  the  land,  by 
that  passion  for  building  to  which  he  owns  <  he  was  natu- 
rally too  much  incliuM,*  and  perhaps  by  other  circum- 
stances, am<mg  which  was  the  opportunity  of  purchaaiitf 
tbe  stones  which  had  been  designed  for  the  reouilding  or 
St  Paul's :  but  the  envy  it  drew  on  him,  and  the  excess 
of  the  architect's  proposed  expeiMe,  had  made  his  life 
( very  uneasy,  ana  near  insupportable.'    The  truth  is, 
that  when  this  palace  was  finished,  it  was  imputed  to  him 
as  a  state-crime ;  all  the  evils  in  the  nation,  which  were 
then  numerous,  pestilence,  conflagration,  war,  and  defeats, 
were  discovered  to  be  in  some  way  connected  with  Claren- 
dco-house ;  or,  as  it  was  populariy  called,  either  Dunkirk- 
House,  or  Tangier-Hall,  from  a  notion  that  it  had  been 
erected  with  the  golden  bribery  which  the  chancelk>r  had 
received  for  the  sale  of  Dunkirk  and  Tangiers.  He  was  re- 
proached with  having  profaned  the  sacred  stones  dedicated 
to  the  use  of  the  church.     The  great  but  unfortunate  mas- 
ter of  this  palace,  who,  from  a  private  lawyer,  had  raised 
himself  by  alliance  even  to  royaltv,  the  uither-in-4aw  of 
the  Duke  of  York,  it  was  maliciously  suggested,  had  per- 
suaded Charles  the  Second  to  marrv  the  InfanU  of  Porto* 
EkI,  knowing  (but  how  Clarendon  obtained  the  knowledge, 
s  enemies  nave  not  revealed)  that  the  Portuguese  Prm- 
cess  was  not  likehr  to  raise  any  obetade  to  the  inberitanoa 
of  his  own  daugnter  to  the  throne.    At  the  Reetoratioo, 
among  other  enemies.  Clarendon  found  that  the  royalists 
were  none  the  least  active ;  he  was  reproached  by  them 
for  preferring  those  who  had  been  the  cause  of  their  Uto 
troubles.    Tne  same  reproach  has  been  incurred  in  the 
late  reetoration  of  the  Bourbons.    It  is  perhaps  difficult 
and  more  pobtical  to  maintain  active  men,  who  have  ob- 
tained power,  than  to  reinstate  inferior  talents,  who  at 
least  have  not  their  popularity.    This  is  one  of  the  paral- 
lel cases  which  so  frequentlv  strike  us  in  exploring  political 
history ;  and  the  ultras  of  Louis  the  Eighteenth  are  only 
tbe  roye/ute  of  Charles  the  Second.    There  was  a  strong 
popular  delusion  carried  on  by  the  wits  and  the  JIfissss, 
who  formed  the  court  of  Charies  the  Second,  that  the  go- 
vernment was  as  much  shared  by  the  Hydes  as  the  StiH 
arte.  We  have  in  the  state-poems,  an  unsparing  lampoon 
entitled,  *  Clarendon's  House-warming ;'  but  a  satirs  yieldl 
ing  nothing  in  severitv  I  have  discovered  in  manuscript  ;|i 
and  it  is  also  remarkable  for  turning  chiefly  on  a  pun  o 
the  family  name  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon.    The  witty 
uid  malicious  rhymer,  after  making  Charies  tbe  Second 
demand  the  great  seal,  and  roeolve  to  be  his  own  chaa* 
cellor,  proceeds,  reflecting  on  tbe  great  political  victim, 

Lo !  his  whole  ambition  already  divides 
The  sceptre  between  the  Stuarts  and  the  Hydes. 
Behold,  in  the  depth  of  our  plague  and  wars. 
He  buHt  him  a  palace  out4>raves  the  stars ; 
Which  house  {vfc  Dunkirk,  he  Clarendon,  names 
Looks  down  with  shame  upon  St  James ; 
But  'tis  not  his  golden  globe  that  will  eave  him. 
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Beinc  len  than  the  euBtoi»4ioiite  ftniMni  gava  him ; 

Hit  duipel  for  cooMcration  calls, 

Whose  tacrilege  plandered  the  stonea  fron  PaoPa. 

When  Q,uef»D  Dmo  landed  she  bought  as  nuch'mowi 

As  the  Jffyde  of  a  lusty  fat  bull  would  surround ; 

But  when  the  said  JSyoe  was  cut  into  thongs, 

A  cixj  and  kingdom  to  Hyde  bdongs  ; 

So  here  in  court,  church,  and  countir,  far  and  wide, 

Here's  naught  to  be  seen  but  IMe  /  Hyde  !  ^fde  I 

Of  old,  and  where  law  the  kingdom  divides, 

'Twas  our  hides  of  land,  *tis  now  land  of  Hjdes ! 

Claiendoo-Houae  was  a  palace,  which  iiad  been  raised 
with  at  least  as  much  fondness  as  pride ;  and  Eveljn  tells 
u^  that  the  garden  was  planned  dt  luinself  and  bis  lord- 
diip ;  but  the  cost,  as  usual,  trebled  the  calculation,  and 
tim  noble  master  grieved  in  silence  amidst  this  splendid 
pile  of  architecture.*  Even  when  in  his  exile  the  sale 
was  proposed  to  pay  his  debts,  and  secure  some  provision 
for  his  younger  cnildren,  he  honestly  tells  us,  that  *  he  re- 
still  so  infatuated  with  the  (flight  he  had  enjoyed, 
that  though  he  was  deprived  of  it,  be  hearkened  very  ni^ 
willingly  to  the  advice.  In  168S  Clarendon-House  met 
Its  fote,  and  was  abandoned  to  the  brokers,  who  had  pur- 
chased it  for  its  materials.  An  affecting  circumstance  is 
rscorded  by  Evelyn  on  this  oocaaiou.  In  returning  to 
town  with  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  the  son  of  the  great 
•nrl,  <  in  passing  by  the  glorious  palace  his  father  built  but 
few  years  before,  which  they  were  now  demolishiog,  being 
sold  to  certain  undertakers,  I  tunied  mv  head  the  contrary 
way  tiU  the  coach  was  gone  past  by,  feast  I  might  minis- 
ter occasion  of  speakinc  of  it,  which  roust  needs  have 
grieved  him,  that  in  so  short  a  time  this  pomp  was  fallen.* 
A  feeling  of  infinite  debcacy,  so  perfectly  characteristic 
of  Evelyn ! 

And  now  to  brini;  down  this  subject  to  times  srill  near- 
er. We  find  that  SirRobertWalpole  had  placed  himself 
exactly  in  the  situation  of  the  great  minister  we  have  no- 
ticed ;  we  have  his  confesiuon  to  his  brother  Lord  Walpole, 
and  to  his  friend  Sir  John  Hynde  Cotton.  The  historian 
of  this  minister  observes,  that  hb  magnificent  buildings  at 
Houghton  drew  on  him  great  obtonuy.  On  seeing  his  bro- 
ther's house  at  Wolterton,  Sir  Robert  expressed  his  wish- 
es that  he  had  contented  himself  with  a  similar  structure. 
In  the  reign  of  Anne,  Sir  Robert  sitting  by  Sir  John  Hynde 
Cotton,  aOuding  to  a  sumptuous  bouse  which  was  then 
biitkling  by  Hariey,  observed,  that  to  construct  a  great 
bouse  was  a  high  act  of  imprudence  in  any  minister !  It 
was  a  long  time  after,  when  he  had  become  prime  minis- 
ter, that  he  forgot  the  whole  result  of  the  present  article,* 
and  pulled  down  his  family  mansion  at  Houghton  to  build 
its  magnificent  edifice ;  it  was  then  Sir  John  Hynde  Cotton 
reminded  him  of  the  reflrctimi  which  he  had  made  some 
years  ago :  the  reply  of  Sir  Robert  is  remarkable— <  Tour 
recollection  is  too  late ;  I  wish  you  had  reminded  me  of  it 
before  I  b<*gin  building,  for  then  it  might  have  been  of  ser- 
vice to  me!' 

Hie  statesman  and  politidan  then  are  susceptible  of 
all  the  seduction  of  ostentation  and  the  pride  of  pomp ! 
Whoconid  have  credited  it?  But  bewildered  with  power,  in 
the  magnificence  and  magnitude  of  the  edifices  whch  their 
ndossal  greatness  inhabits,  they  seem  to  contemplate  on 
Its  image ! 

Sir  Francis  Walsingham  died  and  left  nothing  to  pay  bra 
debts,  as  apoears  by  a  curious  fact  noticed  in  the  anony- 
mous life  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  prefixed  to  the  Arcadia,  and 
evidently  written  by  one  acquainted  with  the  family  histo- 
ry of  his  friend  and  hero.  The  chivalric  Sidney,' though 
sought  after  bv  court  beauties,  solicited  the  band  of  the 
daughter  of  Walsingham,  although,  as  it  appears,  slie 
could  have  had  no  other  portion  than  her  own  virtues  and 
her  father's  name.  'And  herein,'  observes  our  anonymous 
Inograpber, '  he  was  exemplary  to  all  gentlemen  not  to 
carry  their  love  in  their  purses.'  On  tuis  he  notices  tins 
secret  history  of  Walsingnam. 

'  This  is  that  Sir  Francis  who  imooverished  himself  to 
enrich  the  state,  end  indeed  made  England  his  heir;  and 
was  so  far  from  hiiilding  up  of  fortune  by  the  benefit  of  his 
place,  that  he  demolished  that  fine  estate  left  by  his  an- 
cestors to  purrhs'e  dear  intelligence  from  all  parts  of 
Christendom.  He  had  a  key  to  unlock  the  pope's  cabinet ; 

*  At  the  eatpvpsy  of  the  Three  Klr«r*s  Inn,  near  Dover- 
ftreet,  In  PircaMilly.  ore  two  pilasters  with  Corinthian  onpitnis, 
which  heloneetl  to  C'arrndon-Hotise,  and  ars  perhap  the  only 
remains  of  thai  ediHre. 


and  as  if  master  of  soasa  invisibie  whispcnnf-plaon,  nU  ihn 
secrsts  of  christian  princas  met  at  hisdoset.  Wonder  nnC 
then  if  he  bei^uaathed  no  great  wealth  to  his  dangbtcr,  ba> 
iim  prtMtfa^  tnlcrrod  in  tto  qmre  of  PanPs  as  mawk  imW^ 
cofo  hie  endUrne,  tbongh  not  so  mnch  as  oor  natioB  is  mt* 
dri>ted  to  his  memory.' 

Soma  corioas  inquirer  mayaflbid  ua  a  catnlofna  «C 
great  nunistara  of  state  who  have  volantariJy  dedaaad  tbn 
augmsBtaiion  of  their  private  fortune,  while  ^bmy  davolad 
their  days  to  the  noUe  puraoita  of  patrioiie  glory '  "v*^ 
labour  of  this  reaearch  will  be  gnat,  and  ilm 


*  TAXATION  VO 

Such  waa  the  title  of  a  fi 
at  a  BMmient  when  a  peopks,  in  a  atata  of 


tyram! 

led, 


It 

bat 


forth  a  dcciaratioti  that  taiaiion 

against  an  iosignifioant  tax  theyproieati 

taxation  itself!  and  in  the  temper  <^  the 

stract  proposition  appeared  an  insolent  paradox.    It    _ 

iaatanuy  rmi  down  by  that  everiaatinc  party  which,  ao  for 

back  as  in  the  laws  of  our  Henry  the  FnBt,'are  designated 

by  the  odd  deacriptive  term  of  arephali,  a  jinsjifi 

made  !*  the  strange  equality  of  levellera ! 

Theao  political  monaters  in  all  timea  bars  had  an 
ciation  of  ideas  of  Coaolisis  and  %rmnMf,  and 
one  name  instamly  auggesta  the  other :  Thin  happcfd 
to  one  GHgli  of  Sienna,  who  published  the  first  part  of  a 
dictionary  of  the  Tuscan  language,!  of  which  oeJy  Sit 
leavea  amused  the  Fk>rentines;  these  havii^  bad  the 
honour  of  being  oonaigned  to  the  flasses  by  the  hands  of 
the  hangman  for  certain  popular  errois ;  socb  aa,  for  in- 
stance, under  the  word  Gram  Dmta  we  find  Vedi  G^ 
beOi  !  (see  Taxes !)  and  the  word  OabtUe  waa  exniamcd 
by  a  reference  to  Gram  Dmm.  Oramd'DtJte  and  team 
were  synonymes,  according  lo  this  mordarions  lexicogra- 
pher !  Such  griewices,  ai^  the  mode  of  >ipii  iiing  them, 
are  eoually  ancient.  A  Roman  consul,  by  levving  a  tax 
on  eaU  during  the  Punic  war,  was  nick-oanBed  anlfanfir, 
and  condemned  by  the  '  majesty*  of  the  peo^  *  He  bed 
formerly  dcme  his  duty  to  the  eountrv,  but  the  saftii  sias 
now  his  reward !  He  retired  from  Kome,  let  kta  beard 
grow,  and  by  his  sordid  dress,  and  melanchdy  air,  cvineed 
his  acute  sensibility.  The  Romans  at  lengtti  wanted  the 
Baiter  to  command  the  army— hu  an  injured  anaa,  he  r«- 
fiised — but  he  was  told  that  he  should  bear  the  caprice  ef 
the  Roman  pco{^e  with  the  tenderness  of  a  son  for  the  hn- 
mours  of  a  parent !  He  had  lost  hia  reputation  by  a  prt^ 
ductive  tax  on  salt,  though  this  tax  had  provided  an  army 
and  obtained  a  ^ctory ! 

Certain  it  is  that  Uigli  and  hia  mnnerous  adherents  are 
wrong ;  for  were  they  freed  from  all  restraints  as  moch  as 
if  they  slept  in  forests  and  not  in  houses :  were  they  m. 
habitants  of  wikls  and  not  of  cities,  so  that 
should  be  his  own  law-giver,  with  a  perpetual  ii 
from  all  taxation,  we  could  not  necessarily  infer  their  p»> 
litical  happiness.  There  are  nations  where  taxation  is 
hardly  known,  foi  the  people  exist  in  such  utter  wretched- 
ness, tliat  they  are  too  poor  to  be  taxed  ;  of  which  the 
Chinese,  among  others,  exhibit  remarkable  iasianees. 
When  Nero  would  hsve  abolished  all  taxes,  in  his  exces- 
sive passion  for  popularitv,  the  senate  thanked  him  for  hk 
good  will  to  the  people,  but  assured  him  that  this  was  a 
certain  means  not  of  repairing,  but  of  ruining  the  com- 
monwealth. Bodin,  in  his  curious  work  *  the  Republic,' 
has  noticed  a  class  of  politicians  who  are  in  loo  great 
favour  with  the  people.  '  Many  seditions  cithtena,  ami  de> 
sirous  of  innovations,  did  of  late  years  promisa  immunity 
of  taxes  and  subsidies  to  our  people ;  but  neither  conU 
they  do  it,  or  if  they  couki  have  done  it,  they  would  net; 

*CoweI^8  Interprstor,  ait.  Acephali.  This  by-name  wa  mi> 
expectedly  find  in  a  grave  aniiquarfan  law-dicfionarT !  fnw 
bahly  derived  from  Pliny's  descrlpiion  of  a  people  whom  some 
travellers  hed  reponed  u>  have  found  in  this  predicament,  ni 
their  frirht  and  haste  in  attempting  to  land  on  a  hostile  *hnn 
amonc  the  savages.  How  it  came  to  be  introduced  into  the 
laws  6r  Henry  the  First  remains  to  be  told  bv  some  profound 
antiquary  ;  but  it  was  common  in  the  middle  agea.  Cone] 
says,  *  Those  are  called  acephali  who  were  the  levelters  ol 
that  are.  and  acknowle<]fed  no  head  or  superior. 

t  Vocabulario  di  Santa  Caterina  e  delta  Lingua 
1717.    This  punrent  lexicon  was  prohibited  ar  Rome  by  < 
of  the  Court  of  Florence.      The  h-story  ofthissui', 
work  may  be  tnund  in  II  Oinrnale  de*  Lencrati  d*  Italia'  Tomo 
xxiif— 1410.    In  the  lB«it  eiiition  of  Havm's  *  Bibti.'trca  IcsB. 
ar  a.»  1S03,  U  is  "aid  m  be  reprinie<l  at  Miinilla,  nelP  Isloe  Fil 
lippioe  I — For  tlie  book-licenscri  k  is  a  great  way  to  jco  for  it 
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or  if  it  were  done,  skoald  we  htve  any  commonweale,  be* 
mcthe  ground  wad  foondatioQ  of  one.'* 

The  undisguised  and  naked  term  of  <  taxation*  ta,  how- 
ever, eo  odious  to  the  people,  that  it  may  be  curious  to  ob- 
•nnre  the  arts  practised  bjr  governments,  and  even  by  the 
people  themselves,  to  veil  it  under  some  mitigating  term. 
MM  the  first  breaking  out  of  the  American  troubles,  they 
probabU  would  have  yiekied  to  the  roothen-cottnU;y  f/w 
r^^  o/ttaationf  modified  by  the  term  regmiation  (oftheir 
trade ;  this  I  infer  from  a  letter  of  Dr.  Robertson,  who 
observes,  that '  the  distinction  between  Uwaiion  and  regit^ 
iatian  is  mere  folly !'  Even  despotic  governments  have 
oondescended  to  disguise  the  contributions  forcibly  levied, 
by  some  appelfetive  which  should  partly  conceal  its  real 
nature.  Terms  have  often  influenced  circumstances,  as 
names  do  things ;  and  conquest  or  oppression,  which  we 
may  alk>w  to  be  svnoojrmev,  apes  benevolence  whenever 
tt  claims  as  as  a  wnat  it  exacts  as  a  tribute. 

A  sort  of  phUoeophical  history  of  taxation  appears  m 
Ciie  narrative  (^  Wood,  in  his  inoniry  on  Homer.  He  tells 
us  that  *  the  jtre$ent9  (a  term  or  extensive  signification  in 
the  East)  wfuch  are  distributed  annually  by  the  bashaw  of 
Damascus  to  the  several  Arab  princes  through  whose  ter- 
ritory he  conducts  the  caravui  of  pilgrims  to  Mecca,  are, 
mt  doMtantinople,  called  ti/rte  gijit  and  consulered  as  an 
act  of  the  sultan's  generosity  towards  his  indigent  subjects; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Arab  sheikhs  deny  even  a 
right  of  passage  through  ihe  districts  oftheir  command,  and 
exact  those  sums  as  a  tax  due  for  the  permission  of  going 
tfaroogh  their  country.  In  the  frequent  bloody  contests 
which  the  adjustment  of  these  /ee«  produce,  the  Turks 
complain  of  roUery,  and  the  Arabs  of  intMision.'* 

Here  we  trace  taadtion  through  all  its  shifting  fornix  ac- 
commodating itself  to  the  feelings  of  the  different  people ; 
the  same  principle  re];ulated  the  alternate  terms  proposed 
by  the  buccaneers,  when  they  osfcecf  what  the  weaker  par- 
ty was  sure  to  gtee,  or  when  they  lemed  what  the  others 
paid  only  as  a  «Hnmon  toU. 

When  Louis  the  Eleventh  of  France  beheld  his  coun- 
try exhausted  by  the  preiiatory  warsof  Englai^,  heboueht 
a  peace  of  our  Edwaiti  the  Fourth  by  an  annual  sum  of  fifty 
thousand  crowns,  to  be  paid  at  Londlon,  and  likewise  grant- 
ed psiuionsto  the  Engluh  ministers.  Holingshead  and  all 
oar  historians  call  this  a  yearly  tribute  ;  but  Comines,  the 
French  memoir  writer,  with  a  national  spirit,  denies  that 
these  g{ft»  were  either  fewom  or  trUfnOet,  *Yet,'  says 
Bodin^  a  Frenchman  also,  butafiecting  a  more  philosophi- 
cal indifference,  <  it  must  be  either  the  one  or  the  other  i 
though  I  confess,  that  those  who  receive  a  pension  to  ob- 
tain peace,  commonly  boast  of  it  as  if  it  voert  a  trUnitePX 
Such  are  the  shades  of  our  feelings  in  this  history  of  taxa- 
tion and  tribute.  But  there  is  another  artifice  of  applying 
mA  names  to  hard  things,  by  veiling  a  tyrannical  act  bjr  a 
term  which  presents  no  disagreeable  idea  to  the  imagina- 
tion. VThen  it  was  formerty  thought  desirable,  in  the  re- 
laxation of  morals  which  prevailed  in  Venice  to  institute 
the  office  of  eensor,  three  magistrates  were  elected  bearing 
this  title ;  but  it  seemed  so  harsh  and  austere  in  that  dissi- 
pated city,  that  these  reformers  of  manners  were  compelled 
to  change  their  title ;  when  they  were  no  longer  called  een- 
•srv,  but  Ingnori  §opra  il  bon  vivert  ddla  eitta,  all  agreed 
on  the  propriety  of  the  office  under  tho  softened  term.  Fa- 
ther JosepQ  the  secret  agent  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  was 
the  inventor  cfUtten  de  eatchet^  disguising  that  instrument 
of  despotism  by  the  amusing  term  of  a  tetded  tetter.  Ex- 
patriation wottklhave  been  merciful  compared  with  the  re- 
sult of  that  fti7/si-rfowjr,  a  sealed  letter  from  his  majesty ! 

Burke  reflects  with  prdbund  truth—'  Abstract  liberty, 
like  other  mere  abstractions,  is  not  to  be  found.  Liberty 
inheres  in  some  sensible  object;  and  every  nation  has 
fbrmed  to  itself  some  favourite  point  which,  by  way  of  emi- 
noiioe,  becomes  the  criterion  of  their  happiness.  It  hap- 
pened that  the  great  contests  for  freedom  in  this  country 
were  from  the  earliest  times  chiefly  upon  the  question  of 
Most  of  the  contests  in  the  ancient  common- 


-*  Bodln*s  rix  books  of  a  Common  wealth,  translated  by  Rich. 
■rd  Knolles,  1006^  A  work  replete  with  the  practical  knowl- 
ad^B  of  polities ;  and  of  which  Mr  Dogald  Steward  has  dell. 
Tared  a  hif  h  opinion.  Tel  this  great  politician  wrote  a  volume 
lo  anathematize  those  who  doubted  the  existence  of  sorcerers, 
and  witches,  lu:»  whom  he  condemns  to  the  flames '  See  his 
•  Demonomaine  des  Borders.'    1593. 

f  Wood's  Inqqhr  on  Homer,  p,  15S. 

t  Bodin's  Cemmon-weato,  translated  by  R.  Knoll«ii,  p.  14S. 
1008. 


wealths  turned  primarily  on  the  rieht  of  election  of  magi*- 
trates,  or  on  the  balance  among  the  several  orders  ol[  the 
state.  The  question  of  money  was  not  with  them  so  im- 
mediate. But  in  England  it  was  otherwise.  On  thia 
Eoint  of  taxes  the  ablest  pens  and  most  eloquent  tonguea 
ave  been  exercised :  the  greatest  spirits  have  acted  and 
suffered.'*  ' 

One  party  clamorously  asserts  that  taxation  is  their 
^evance,  while  another  demonstrates  that  the  annihila^ 
tion  of  taxes  would  be  their  ruin !  The  interests  of  a  great 
nation,  among  themselves,  are  often  contrary  to  each 
other,  and  each  seems  alternately  to  predominate  and  to 
decline.  *  The  sting  of  taxation,'  observs  Mr  Hallam,  *  is 
wastefulness ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  name  a  limit  beyond 
which  taxes  will  not  be  borne  without  impatience  when 
faUhfuUy  applied^  In  plainer  words,  this  only  signifies, 
we  presume,  that  Mr  Uallem's  party  would  tax  us  without 
'wastefulness!'  Minsterial  or  opposition,  whatever  be 
the  administration,  it  follows  that  *  taxation  is  no  tyranny  ;* 
Dr  Jc^nson  then  was  terribly  abused  in  bis  day  for  a  voe 
tlvraitra'niJula, 

Still  shall  the  innocent  word  be  hateful,  and  the  people 
will  turn  even  on  their  best  friend,  who  in  administration 
inflicts  a  new  impost ;  as  we  have  shown  by  the  fate  of  the 
Roman  SaUnator!  Among  ourselves,  our  government, 
in  its  constitution,  if  not  always  in  its  practice,  long  had 
a  consideration  towards  the  feelings  or  the  people,  and 
often  contrived  to  bide  the  nature  of  its  exactions,  by  a 
name  of  blandishment.  An  enormous  grievance  was 
long  the  office  of  purvevaiice.  A  purveyor  was  an  offi- 
cer who  was  to  fumisn  evenr  sort  of  provision  for  the 
royal  house,  and  sometimes  (or  great  lords,  during  their 
processes  or  journeys.  His  oppressive  office,  by  arbi- 
trarily fixing  the  market-prices,  and  compelling  thecountir- 
men  to  bring  their  articles  to  market,  would  enter  into  tne 
history  of  the  arts  of  grinding  the  labouring  dass  of  so- 
ciety ;  a  remnant  of  feudal  tyranny !  The  very  title  d 
this  officer  became  odious ;  and  by  a  statute  of  Edward 
m,  the  hateful  name  of  purveyor  was  ordered  to  be 
changed  into  adteteur  or  buyer  !  A  chanee  of  name,  it 
was  imagined,  woukJ  conceal  its  nature !  The  term  often 
derised  strangely  contrasted  with  the  thing  itself.  Levies 
of  money  were  long  raised  under  the  pathetic  appeal  of 
benevoteneea.  When  Edward  IV  was  passing  over  to 
France,  he  obtained,  under  this  gentle  demand,  mon^ 
towards  '  the  great  journey,'  and  afterwards  having  *  rem 
about  the  more  part  of  the  lands,  and  used  Uie  people  in 
such  fair  manner,  that  they  were  liberal  in  their  gifts ;  Old 
Fabian  adds,  <  the  which  way  of  the  levyiujg  of  this  money 
was  after-named  a  benevolence.'  Edward  IV  was  court* 
ecus  in  this  newly-invented  style,  and  was  besides  the 
handsomest  tax-gatherer  in  nis  kingdom!  His  royal 
presence  was  very  dangerous  to  the  purses  of  his  loval 
subjects,  particularly  to  those  of  the  females.    In  oia 

{irogress,  naving  kissed  a  widow  for  having  contributed  a 
arger  sum  than  was  expected  from  her  estate,  she  was  so 
overjoyed  at  the  singular  honour  and  delight  that  she 
doubled  her  benetMlence,  and  a  second  kiss  had  ruined  her! 
but  m  the  succeeding  reign  of  Richard  III,  the  term  had 
already  lost  the  freshness  of  its  innocence.  In  the  speech 
which  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  delivered  from  the  Hust- 
ings in  Guildhall,  he  explained  the  term  to  the  satisfactioD 
of  his  auditors,  who  even  then  were  as  crooi-humoored  as 
the  livery  of  this  day,  in  their  notions  of  what  now  we 
gently  call  *  supplies.'  '  Under  the  pkusible  name  of  be» 
nevownee,  as  it  was  held  in  the  time  of  Edward  IV,  your 
goods  were  taken  from  you  much  against  your  will,  as  'd 
by  that  name  was  miderstood  that  every  man  should  pay 
not  what  he  pleased,  but  what  the  king  would  have  him'^ 
or,  as  a  marpnal  note  in  Buck's  Life  of  Richard  III,  more 
pointedly  has  it,  that  *  the  name  of  6en<oo/enee  signified 
that  every  man  shooM  |My,  not  what  he  of  his  own  good 
will  list,  but  what  tho  king  of  his  good  will  list  to  take.'* 
Richard  III,  whose  business,  tike  that  of  all  userpers, 
was  to  be  popular,  in  a  statute  even  condemns  this 
'  benevolence'  as  *  a  new  imposition,'  and  enacts  that 
'  none  shall  be  charged  with  it  in  future ;  many  fa- 
milies having  been  ruined  under  tliese  pretended  gifb. 

*Borke*s  Works,  vol.  I.  28S. 

t  Dalnes  Barrington,  In  *  Obeervstlons  on  the  Ststutes,' 
gives  the  marginal  note  of  Buck  as  the  words  of  the  Duke  ; 
they  certsinly  senred  his  purpose  to  amum,  better  than  the 
veracious  ones ;  but  we  expect  from  a  gnrt  antiquary  Invio- 
lable authenticity.  The  Duke  is  maiie  hy  Barrington  a  sort  of 
i  wit,  bui  tlie  pithy  qunintnPis  \*  Buck**. 
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His  ■ucceaior,  however,  found  means  to  levy  *  a  be- 
nevolence ;'  but  when  Henry  VIII  demanded  one,  the 
citizens  of  London  appealed  to  the  act  of  Richard  III. 
Cardinal  Wolsey  insisted  that  the  law  of  a  murderous 
usurper  should  not  be  enforced.  One  of  the  common- 
council  courageously  replied,  that  *King  Richard,  con- 
jointly with  parliament,  had  enacted  many  good  statutes.' 
£lven  then  the  citizen  seems  to  have  comprehended  the 
spirit  of  our  constitution— that  taxes  should  not  be  raised 
without  consent  of  parliament ! 

Charles  the  First,  amidst  his  urgent  wants,  at  first  had 
hoped,  by  the  pathetic  appeal  to  benevoUnee,  that  he  should 
have  touched  the  hearts  of  his  unfriendly  commoners ;  but 
the  term  of  benevolence  proved  unlucky.  The  resistors  of 
taxation  took  full  advantage  of  a  significant  meaning,  which 
had  long  been  kist  in  the  custom ;  asserting  by  this  very 
term  that  all  levies  of  money  were  not  compulsory,  but  tfib 
voluntary  gifts  of  the  people.  In  that  political  crisis,  when 
in  the  fullness  of  time  all  the  national  grievances,  which 
had  hitherto  been  kept  down,  started  up  with  one  vmce, 
the  courteous  term  strangely  contrasted  with  tho  rough 
demand.  Lord  Digby  said  <  the  granting  of  tHhridJetf  un- 
der so  preposterous  a  name  as  of  a  benevolenee,  was — a 
maUvolenee.*  And  Mr  Grimstone  observed,  that  *  They 
have  granted  a  benevolence,  but  the  nature  of  the  thing 
agrees  not  with  the  nome.*  The  nature  indeed  had  so 
entirely  changed  from  the  name,  that  when  James  I  had 
tried  to  warm  the  hearts  of  his  *  bencvdent*  people,  he  got 
( little  money,  and  lost  a  great  deal  of  love.'  <  Subsidies,' 
that  is,  grants  made  by  parliament,  observes  Arthur  Wil- 
son, a  dispassionate  historian,  '  get  more  of  the  people's 
noney,  but  exactions  enslave  the  mind.' 

When  henevoUncee  had  become  a  grievance,  to  diminish 
the  odium  they  invented  more  inviting  phrases.  The  sub- 
ject was  cautiously  informed  that  the  sums  demanded 
were  only  loan* ;  or  he  was  honoured  by  a  letter  under  the 
privy  ieal ;  a  bond  which  tho  king  engaged  to  repay  at  a 
definite  period ;  but  privy  srals  at  length  got  to  be  hawked 
about  to  persons  coming  out  of  church.  *  Privy  seals,' 
says  a  manuscript  letter,  *  are  flying  thick  and  threefold  in 
sight  of  all  the  world,  which  might  surely  have  been  better 

Cerfbrmed  in  delivering  them  to  every  man  privately  at 
ome.'  The  genera/  htaif  which  in  fact  was  a  forced  loan, 
was  one  of  the  most  crying  grievances  under  Charles  I. 
Ingenious  in  the  destruction  of  his  own  popularity,  the 
king  contrived  a  new  nx>de,  of  *  teeret  inetruetiona  to  com- 
ndsnonen.**  They  were  to  find  out  persons  who  could 
bear  tho  largest  rates.  How  the  commissioners  were  to 
acquire  this  secret  and  inquisitorial  knowledge  appears  in 
the  bungling  contrivance.  It  is  one  of  their  orders  that 
after  a  number  of  inquiries  have  been  put  to  a  person,  con- 
cerning otliers  who  had  spoken  against  loan-money,  and 
what  arguments  they  had  used,  this  person  was  to  be 
charged  in  his  majesty's  name,  and  upon  his  allegiance, 
not  to  disclose  to  any  other  the  answer  he  had  given.  A 
striking  instance  of  that  fatuity  of  the  human  mind,  when 
m  weak  government  is  tr^ng  lo  do  what  it  knows  not  how 
to  perform  :  it  was  seeking  to  obtain  a  secret  purpose  by 
the  most  open  and  general  means ;  a  self-destroying  prin- 
ciple! 

Our  ancestors  were  children  in  finance ;  their  simplicity 
has  been  too  often  described  as  tvranny !  but  from  my  soul 
do  I  believe,  on  this  obscure  subject  of  taxation,  that  old 
Burleigh's  advice  to  Elizabeth  includrs  more  than  all  the 
■quabbling  pamphlets  of  our  political  economists—*  win 
h«?arts,  and  you  have  their  hands  and  purses  ? 

THE  BOOK  or  DEATH. 

Montaigne  was  fund  of  reading  minute  accounts  of  the 
deaths  of  remarkable  persons ;  and,  in  the  simphctty  of 
his  heart,  old  Montaigne  wished  to  be  learned  enough  to 
form  a  collection  of  the^e  deaths,  to  observe  *  their  words, 
their  actions,  and  what  sort  of  countenance  they  put  upon 
it.'  He  seems  to  have  been  a  little  over  curious  about 
deaths,  in  reference,  no  doubt,  to  his  own,  in  which  he 
was  certainlv  deceived ;  for  we  are  told  liiat  he  did  not 
die  as  he  had  promised  himself,— expiring  in  the  adoration 
of  the  mass ;  or,  as  his  preceptor  Buchanan  would  have 
caBed  it,  in  '  the  act  of  rank  idolatry.' 

I  have  been  told  of  a  privately  printed  volume,  imder 
the  singular  title  of  '  The  Book  of  Death,'  where  an  om- 
otevr  has  compiled  the  pious  memorials  of  many  of  our 
eminent  men  in  their  last  moments  :  and  it  may  form  a 

*  These  *  Private  Instructions  tn  the  Coromlsskmers  for  the 
Oeneral  Ix»«n*  may  be  found  in  Riishworth,  i,  418. 


companion-piece  to  the  fitlle  volume  on  *  Lee  gramlB 
mes  qui  sont  morts  en  plaisantant.'  This  work,  1  §ewr, 
must  be  monotonous ;  me  deaths  of  the  rigfateoos 
resemble  each  other ;  the  learned  and  the  eloqaent 
only  receive  in  silence  that  hope  wbicb  awaits  *  ibe 
nant  c^  the  gnve.'  But  this  volume  will  not  estnUiA  aay 
dednve  prirciple ;  since  the  just  and  the  religions  have 
not  always  encountered  death  with  indifference,  nor  even 
in  a  fit  composure  of  mind. 

The  functions  of  the  mind  are  connected  with  tbone  of 
the  body.  On  a  death-bed  a  fortnight's  disenee  nny  r^ 
duce  the  firmest  to  a  most  wretdied  state ;  wbiln,  on  ihe 
contrary,  the  soul  struggles,  as  it  were  in  torture,  in  m  re- 
bust  frame.  Nani,  the  Venetian  historian,  has  cnhonsly 
descrU>ed  the  death  of  Innocent  X,  who  was  m  rhamftrr 
unblemished  by  vices,  and  who  died  at  an  advanced  ate, 
with  too  robust  a  coneiiiution.  Dopo  hmgm  e  ivriMff 
ngonia,  con  dofpre  e  een />0isa,  oepereetdMnPmmiad^^ptd 
eorjpo  ro6iisfo,  egH  epiro  ai  aette  </i  GenMse,  nei  ^ttaademmo 
pnmo  de  euei  anno.  '  After  a  long  and  terrible  agony, 
with  creat  bodily  pain  and  diflfeuliy,  his  soul  sepnmtod  it- 
self from  that  robust  frame,  and  ex[Hred  in  his  ei^iy^nt 
year.' 

Some  have  oompooed  sermons  on  death,  whSn  ihcy 
passed  many  years  of  anxiety,  approaching  to  maitnees,  in 
contemplating' their  own.  The  certainty  of  an  iomiediaie 
separation  from  all  our  human  sympathies  may,  even  on  a 
death-bed,  suddenly  disorder  the  iinagination.  The  great 
physician  of  our  times  toM  me  of  a  general,  who  fand  ofien 
faced  the  cannon's  mouth,  dropping  down  in  terror,  when 
informed  by  him  that  his  disease  was  rapid  nnd  btaL 
Some  have  died  of  the  strong  imagination  ofdenih.  Tlicre 
is  a  print  of  a  knight  brought  on  Uie  scaffold  to  enfier ;  be 
viewed  the  headsman ;  he  was  blinded,  and  knelt  down  le 
receive  the  stroke.  Having  passed  through  the  whole  c^ 
remony  of  a  criminal  execution,  accompanied  by  idl  its 
disgrace,  it  was  ordered  that  his  life  should  be  spared,— 
instead  of  the  stroke  from  the  sword,  they  poured  eoU  wa- 
ter over  his  neck.  After  this  <^ration  the  knight  renmin- 
ed  motionless ;  they  discovered  that  he  had  ejqttred  in  the 
very  imagination  of  death !  Such  are  among  tlie  many 
causes  miich  may  aflTect  the  mind  in  the  hour  of  its  last 
trial.  The  habitual  associations  of  the  natural  eharactcr 
are  most  likely  to  prevail— I  houj^h  not  always !  The  in» 
trepid  Marsha]  Biron  disgraced  his  ent  by  womanish  tears, 
ana  raging  imbecility ;  the  vinuous  Erasmus,  wiib  nosetap 
ble  groans  was  heard  crying  out  Damimel  Dmmme!  fee 
finem  1  foe  Jtnem  !    Bayle  having  prepared  ' 


the  printer,  pmnled  to  whore  it  lay  when  dying. 

leard  to  s 


nrooT  tot 
The  last 


words  which  Lord  Chesterfiekl  was  h« 

when  the  valet  opening  the  curtains  of  the  bed,: 

Mr  Dayroles — *  Give  Dayroles  a  chair  V    *  This  feed> 

breeding,'  observed  the  late  Dr  Warren  his  physician, 

*  only  quits  him  with  his  life.'    The  last  words  of  Nebon 

were,  *  Tell  Collingwood  to  bring  the  fleet  lo  aa 


The  trannuil  grandeur  which  cast  a  new  majesty  ( 
Charles  tne  First  on  the  scaffold,  af^wared  when  M  de- 
clared—* I  fear  not  death !  Death  is  not  temfaln  to  hk! 
And  the  characteristic  pleasantry  of  Sir  Thoasns  More 
exhilarated  his  last  moments^  when  ohserring  the  weak- 
ness of  the  scaffold,  he  said,  in  moontii^  it,  *  I  pmy  yen 
see  me  up  safe,  and  for  my  cominf  down,  let  me  sluft  Ibr 
myself!'  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  psMed  a  sisukr  jest  when 
going  to  the  scaffold. 

My  ingenious  friend  Dr  Sherwen  has  fuinisheJ  as 
with  the  following  anecdotes  of  death.  In  one  of  tike  Umk 
dy  battles  foaghi  by  the  Duke  of  Enghien,  two  Piench 
noblemen  were  left  wounded  among  tira  dead  oa  tlie  field 
of  battle.  One  complained  loudly  of  lua  peine,  tbe  otter 
after  long  silence  thus  ofl^red  him  eonsolatioci.  *My 
friend,  whoever  you  are,  remember  that  our  Ood  died  on 
the  cross,  our  king  on  the  scaflbkl ;  and  if  you  have  ■trenglli 
to  look  at  him  who  now  speaks  to  yon,  yon  wiU  see  that 
both  his  legs  are  shot  away.' 

At  the  murder  of  the  Due  D'Enghien,  the  nyynl 
looking  at  the  soMters  who  had  pointed  their  ~ 


*  Grenadiers !  lower  your  arms,  otherwise  yon  vrtU 
or  only  wound  me !'  To  two  of  them  who  pionosed  to 
tie  a  Kandkerchief  over  his  eyes,  he  sakl,  *  A  l<nw  soldier 
who  has  been  so  often  exposed  lo  fire  and  swonl,  cnn  see 
the  approach  of  death  with  naked  eyes,  and  withoot  femr.' 

After  a  similar  caution  cm  the  part  of  Sir  Geors**  T 
or  Sir  ChaHes  Lucas,  when  murdered  in  neatiy  &e  i 
manner  at  Colchester,  by  the  soldiers  of  Fairlax,  the  Wyml 
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h«ro  in  answer  to  Umut  nmertiom  nnd  usoraneet  that 
tbey  wookl  take  care  not  to  miss  him,  nobly  replied  *  Ton 
have  often  misaed  me  when  I  have  been  nearer  to  yoa  in 
the  field  ofbaule.' 

When  the  fOTemor  of  Cadiz,  the  Marqois  de  Solano, 
waa  murdered  by  the  enraged  and  mistaken  citiseni,  to 
one  <^his  murdereie  who  hM  run  a  pike  throu^  hie  back. 
be  calmly  turned  roaod  and  said, '  Coward  to  strike  there ! 
Come  round,  if  you  dare— face,  and  destroy  me !' 

Mr  Abemethy  in  his  Physiological  Lectures  has  inge- 
nkiusly  observed,  that  *  Shakspeare  has  represented  Mer- 
cutio  continuing  to  jest,  though  conscious  that  he  was  nror- 
taDy  wounded ;  the  expiring  Hotspur  thinking  of  nothing 
bat  honour ;  and  the  dying  Falstaff  still  crackmg  his  jests 
upon  Bardi^ph's  nose,  u  such  facts  were  duly  attended 
to,  they  would  prompt  us  to  make  a  more  liberal  allowance 
for  each  other's  conduct  under  certain  circumstances  than 
we  are  accustomed  to  do.*  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that 
whenever  the  functions  of  the  mind  are  not  disturbed  by 
'  the  nervous  functions  of  the  digestive  organs,'  the  per^ 
■ooal  character  predominates  even  in  deailh,  and  its  ha- 
K-tual  associations  exist  to  its  last  moments.  Many  reli- 
gious persons  may  have  died  without  showing  in  their  last 
BAoments  any  of  those  exterior  acts,  or  employing  those 
fervent  expressions,  which  the  <^Uector  of  *  Tne  Book  of 
Death'  would  only  deign  to  chronicle-;  their  hope  is  not 
gathered  in  their  last  hour. 

Tet  many  with  us  have  delighted  to  taste  of  death  long 
before  they  have  died,  and  have  placed  before  their  eyes 
att  the  furniture  of  morulity.  Tne  horrora  of  a  charnei- 
honse  is  the  scene  of  theu*  pleasure.  The  *  Midnight 
Meditations'  of  Queries  preceded  Young's  <  Night 
Thoughts'  by  a  century,  and  both  these  poets  loved  pre- 
taraatural  terror. 

<  If  I  must  die,  I'll  snatch  at  every  tiling 
That  may  but  mind  me  of  my  latest  breath ; 
Death's-neads,  Graves,  Kne'Us,  Blacks,*  Tombs,  all 

these  shall  bring 
Into  rav  soul  such  tuefiU  thou  f  hit  of  death, 
That  this  sable  king  of  fears 
Shall  nol  catch  me  unawares.'        daARLxs. 

But  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  the  thougkU  of  death  are 
wt^ftd,  whenever  they  put  a  man  out  of  the  possession  of 
his  (acuities.  Toong  pursued  the  scheme  of  Quarles :  he 
raised  about  him  an  artificial  emotion  of  death ;  ho  dark- 
ened his  sepulchral  study,  placing  a  skull  on  his  table  by 
lamplight;  as  Dr  Donne  had  his  portrait  taken,  first  wina- 
ing  a  sheet  over  his  head  and  closing  his  eyes ;  keeping 
this  melancholy  picture  by  his  bed-sioe  as  long  as  he  lived, 
to  remind  him  ot  his  mortality.  Young  even  m  his  garden 
had  his  conceits  of  death :  at  the  end  of  an  avenue  was 
viewed  a  seat  of  an  admirable  chiaro  oscuro,  which,  when 
S4»proached,  presented  only  a  painted  surface,  with  an  in- 
•Cfiption,  alluding  to  the  deception  of  the  things  of  this 
wofid.  To  be  looking  at  *  The  mirror  which  flatters  not ;' 
to  disoover  oarselves  only  as  a  skeleton  with  the  horrid 
bfe  of  corruption  about  us,  has  been  among  those  peniten- 
ts inventions,  which  have  often  ended  in  shaking  the  in- 
■oeent  by  the  pangs  which  are  only  natural  to  the  damned. 
Without  adverting  to  those  numerous  testimonies,  the  dia- 
nen  of  fanatics,  I  shall  offer  a  picture  of  an  accomplished 
and  innocent  lady,  in  a  curious  and  unaffected  transcript 
•be  has  left  of  a  mind  of  great  sensibility,  where  the  pre- 
ternataral  terror  of  death  might  perhaps  nave  hastened  the 
pretaatura  one  she  suffered. 

From  the  *Reliqutss  GethiniansBjt  I  quote  some  of 
Lady  Gethin's  ideas  on  'Death.' — ^  The  veiy  thoughts  of 
dnsktn  disturb  one's  reason ;  and  though  a  man  may  have 
■sasiy  excellent  quaUties,  yet  he  may  have  the  weakness 
of  not  commandmg  his  sentiments.  I^othing  is  worse  for 
one's  health,  than  to  be  in  fear  of  death.  There  are  some 
so  wwe,  as  neither  to  hate  nor  fear  it;  but  for  my  part  I 
have  an  aversion  for  it,  and  with  reason ;  for  it  is  a  rash 
iaconsidrnfn  thing,  that  always  comes  before  it  is  looked 
toe  ;  always  comes  unseasonably,  parts  friends,  ruins 
boaoly,  laughs  at  youth,  and  draws  a  dark  veil  over  all 
the  pfoaswes  of  life.  This  dreadfol  evil  is  but  the  evil  of 
a  Biomeat,  md  what  we  cannot  by  any  means  avoid ;  and 

•Blacks  wss  the  term  for  mourning  In  Jamea  the  First  and 
Charles  the  Firat*s  time. 

f  My  iliscovery  of  the  nature  of  this  rare  vohuno,  of  what 
te  oriffinal  and  what  collected,  will  be  found  In  the  latter  pan 
^A  the'  Fir«  Series  of  thpse  Curiosities  of  Ltteratiirp. 
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it  is  that  which  makes  it  so  terrible  to  me ;  for  were  it  un- 
certain, hope  might  dimmish  some  part  of  the  fear ;  but 
when  I  think  I  most  die,  and  that  I  may  die  every  mo- 
ment, and  that  too  a  thousand  several  ways,  I  am  in  such 
a  fright  as  you  cannot  imagine.  I  see  dangers  where, 
perhape,  there  never  were  any.  I  am  persuaded  'tis  hap- 
py to  oe  somewhat  dull  of  apprehension  in  this  case ;  and 
yet  the  best  wa}^  to  core  the  pensiyeness  of  the  thoughts 
of  death  is  to  think  of  it  as  little  as  possible.'  She  pro- 
ceeds by  enumerating  tho  terrors  of  the  fearful,  who  <  can- 
not enjoy  themselves  in  the  pleasantest  places,  and  a1- 
thoash  tney  are  neither  on  sea,  river,  or  creek,  but  in  good 
healili  in  their  chamber,  yet  are  they  so  well  instructed 
with  thtftarofdyingf  that  they  do  not  measure  it  only 
by  the  yreaent  dangers  that  wait  on  us.  Then  is  if  not 
best  to  submit  to  God !  But  some  people  cannot  do  it  as 
they  would ;  and  though  they  are  not  destitute  of  reason 
but  perceive  they  are  to  blame,  yet  at  the  same  time  that 
their  reason  condemns  them,  their  imagination  makes  their 
hearts  feel  what  it  pleases.' 

Such  is  the  picture  of  an  ingenuous  and  a  reltgioos  mind, 
drawn  by  an  amiable  wooMn,  who,  it  is  eyident,  lived  al- 
ways in  the  fear  of  death.  The  Gothic  skeleton  was  ever 
haunting  her  imasination.  In  Dr  Johnson  the  same  hor- 
ror was  suggested  by  the  thoughts  of  death.  When  Boe- 
well  <Mice  in  conversation  persecuted  Johnton  on  this  sub- 
ject, whether  we  might  not  fortify  our  minds  for  the  ap- 
proach of  death;  he  answered  m  a  passion,  *No,  Sir! 
el  it  alone !  It  matters  not  how  a  man  dies,  but  how  he 
lives !  The  art  of  dying  is  not  of  importance,  it  lasts  so 
short  a  time !'  But  when  Boswell  penisted  in  the  con- 
versation, Johnson  was  thrown  into  such  a  state  of  agita- 
tion, that  he  thundered  out,  *  Give  us  no  more  of  this!* 
and,  further,  sternly  told  the  trembling  and  too  curious 
philosopher,  *  Don't  let  us  meet  to-morrow !' 

It  may  be  a  question  whether  those  who  by  their  pre- 
paratory conduct  have  appeared  to  show  the  greatest 
indifference  for  death,  have  not  rather  betrayed  the  most 
curious  art  U>  disguise  its  terrors.  Some  have  invented  a 
mode  of  escaping  from  life  in  the  midst  of  conviyial  en- 
joyment. A  mortuary  preparation  of  this  kind  has  been 
recorded  of  an  amiable  man,  Moncriff,  the  author  of  *Hia- 
toire  des  Charts'  and  *  L'Art  de  Plaire,'  by  his  literary 
friend  La  Place,  who  was  an  actor  hi,  as  well  as  the  his- 
torian of  the  singular  narrative.  One  morning  La  Place 
received  a  note  m>m  Moncriff,  requesting  that  *  he  would 
immediately  select  for  him  a  dozen  voliinics  must  likely  to 
amuse,  and  of  a  nature  to  withdraw  the  reader  from  being 
occupied  by  melancholy  thoughts.'  La  Place  was  startled 
at  the  unusual  request,  and  flew  to  his  old  friend,  whom 
he  found  deeply  engaged  in  being  measured  for  a  new  pe- 
ruke, and  a  taffety  robe  de  chambre,  earnestly  enjoining 
the  utmost  expedition.  <  Shut  the  door !'— «aid  Moncriff, 
observing  the  surprise  of  his  ftiend.  *  And  now  that  we 
are  alone,  I  confide  my  secret :  on  rising  this  mom'mg, 
my  valet  in  dressing  me  showed  me  on  this  leg  this  dark 
spot — from  that  moment  I  knew  I  "  was  ccMidemned  to 


death  ;"  but  I  had  presence  of  mhid  enough  not  to  betray 
myself.'  *  Can  a  head  so  well  organised  as  yours  imagine 
that  such  a  trifle  is  a  sentence  of  death  ?*— *  Don't  speak 
so  loud,  my  fiiend  I— or  rather  deign  to  listen  a  moment. 
At  my  age  it  is  fatal!  The  system  from  which  I  have  d^ 
rived  the  felicity  of  a  long  hfe  has  been,  that  whenever 
any  evil,  moral  or  physical,  happens  to  us,  if  there  is  a 
remedy,  all  must  be  sacrificed  to  deliver  us  from  itF-bot 
in  a  contrary  ease,  I  do  not  choose  to  wrestle  with  destiny 
and  to  begin  complaints,  endless  as  useless  !  AU  that  I 
request  of  you,  my  friend,  is  to  assist  me  to  pass  away  tha 
few  days  which  remain  for  me,  free  from  all  cares,  of 
which  otherwise  they  might  be  too  susceptible.  But  do 
not  think,'  he  added  with  warmth. '  that  i  mean  to  ehide 
the  religious  duties  of  a  citixen,  wnu:h  so  many  of  lata  al^ 
feet  to  contenon.'     The  good  and  virtuous  curate  of  my 

earish  ii  coming  here  uo<for  a  pretext  of  an  annual  oontrv 
ution,  and  I  have  even  ordered  my  physician,  on  whose 
confidence  I  can  rely.     Here  is  a  list  of  ten  or  twelve 

rirsons,  friends  beloved !  who  are  mostly  known  to  ynu. 
shall  write  to  them  this  evening,  to  tell  them  ofmy  eon- 
demnation ;  but  if  they  wish  me  to  live,  they  will  do  ma 
the  favour  to  assemble  here  at  five  in  the  evenmg,  wkera 
they  may  be  certain  of  finding  all  those  objects  of  amnaa- 
ment,  which  I  shall  study  to  discover  suitable  to  their 
tastes.  And  you,  my  old  friend,  with  my  doctor,  are  two 
on  whom  I  most  depend.* 

La  PIsre  nai  strongly  affiled  by  this  appeal    neithst 
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Socrates,  nor  Cato,  nor  Seneca  looked  more  serenely  o» 
the  a|»proach  of  death. 

*  Famkliariie  ymirself  early  with  death!' said  the  good 
old  man  with  a  smile—'  It  it  only  dreadful  for  those  who 
dread  it  I* 

Durinv  ten  days  afYer  this  singular  conversation!  the 
whole  of  Moncriff 's  remaining  life,  nis  apartment  was  open 
to  his  friends,  of  whom  several  were  ladies ;  all  kinds  of 
games  were  played  till  nine  o'clock,  and  thai  the  sorrows 
of  the  host  might  not  disturb  his  guests,  he  played  the 
chouettB  at  his  favourite  game  of  jnomut :  a  supper,  se»- 
soned  by  the  wit  of  the  master,  concluded  at  eleven.  On 
the  tenth  night,  in  taking  leave  of  his  friend,  Moocriff* 
whispered  to  nim,  '  Adieu,  my  friend !  to-morrow  morning 
I  shall  return  your  books  1'  lie  died,  as  he  foresaw,  the 
following  day. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  that  we  might  form  a  history 
of  this  fear  qf  death,  by  tracing  the  first  appearances  of 
the  skeleton  which  haunts  our  funeral  imagination.  In 
the  modern  history  of  mankind  we  might  discover  some 
very  strong  contrasts  in  the  notion  of  death  entertained  by 
men  at  various  epochs.  The  following  article  will  supply 
a  sketch  of  this  Kind. 

BISTOmT  or  THE  SXBLETOIf  OF  DXATH. 


EnUumasia !  EnShamama  !  an  easy  death !  was  the  ex- 
clamation of  Augustus ;  it  was  what  Anionius  Pius  en- 
joyed ;  and  it  is  that  for  which  every  wise  man  will  pray, 
said  Lord  Orrery,  when  perhaps  he  was  contemplating  on 
the  close  of  Swift's  life. 

The  ancients  contemplated  death  without  terror,  and 
met  it  with  indiflerence.    It  was  the  only  divinity  to  which 
they  never  sacrificed,  convinced  that  no  human  being  could 
turn  aside  its  stroke.    They  raised  altars  to  fever,  to  mis- 
fortune, to  all  the  evils  of  life ;  for  these  might  change  ! 
But  though  they  did  not  court  the  presence  of  death  in 
any  shape,  they  acknowledged  its  tranquillity;  and  in  the 
beautiful  fables  of  their  allegorical  religion,  Death  was  the 
daughter  of  Night,  and  the  sister  of  Sleep  ;  and  ever  the 
friend  of  the  unhappy  !    To  the  eternal  sleep  of  death  they 
dedicated  their  sepulchral  monuments— w^Stemo/i  Smnno!^ 
If  the  full  light  or  revelation  had  not  yet  broken  on  them,  it 
can  hardly  bo  denied  that  they  had  some  glimpses  and  a 
dawn  of  the  life  to  come,  from  the  many  allegorical  inven- 
tions which  describe  the  transmigration  of  the  soul.    A 
butterfly  on  the  extremity  of  an  extinguished  lamp,  held 
up  by  the  messenger  of  the  Qods  intently  gazinc  above, 
implied  a  dedication  of  that  soul ;  Love,  with  a  melancholy 
air,  his  legs  crossed,  leaning  on  an  inverted  torch,  the  flame 
thus  naturally  extinguishing  itself,  elegantly  denoted  the 
cessation  of  human  life  ;  a  rose  sculptured  on  a  sarcopha- 
gus, or  the  emblems  of  epicurean  life  traced  on  it,  in  a  skull 
wreathed  by  a  chaplet  of  flowers,  such  as  they  wore  at 
their  convivial  meetings,  a  flask  of  wine,  a  patera,  and  the 
small  bones  used  as  dice ;  all  these  symboh  were  indirect 
allusions  to  death,  veiling  its  painful  recollections.     They 
did  not  pollute  their  imagination  with  the  contents  of  a 
charnel-house.    The  sarcophagi  of  the  ancients  rather  re- 
call to  us  the  remembrance  of  the  activity  of  life  ;  for  they 
are  sculptured  with  battles  or  games,  in  basso  relievo ;  a 
sort  of  tender  homage  paid  to  the  dead,  observer  Mad. 
pe  Stael,  with  her  peculiar  refinement  of  thinking. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Romans  had  even  an  aversion 
to  mention  death  in  express  terms,  for  they  disguised  its 
very  name  by  some  periphrasis,  such  as  dueeant  e  vite, 
*be  has  departed  from  life;'  and  they  did  not  say  that 
their  friend  had  died,  but  that  he  had  Hved  ;  vixit !  In  the 
old  Latin  chronicles,  and  even  the  F^Aera  and  other  do- 
cuments of  the  middle  ages,  we  find  the  same  delicacy 
about  using  the  fatal  word  2>ra£A,  especially  when  applied 
to  kings  and  great  people.  <  Trannre  a  Saeeulo — Vilam 
tuam  mutare^Si  quid  de  co  humamtut  otmUgerit,  ^.'  I 
am  indebted  to  Mr  Merivale  for  this  remark.  Even 
among  a  people  less  refined,  the  obtrusive  idea  of  death 
has  been  studiously  avoided  :  we  are  told  that  when  the 
Emperor  of  Morocco  inquires  after  any  one  who  has  re- 
cently died,  it  is  against  etiquette  to  mention  the  word 
*  death ;'  the  answer  is  <  his  aestiny  is  closed !'  But  this 
tenderness  is  only  reserved  for  *  the  elect'  of  the  Mussel- 
men.  A  Jew's  death  is  at  once  plainly  expressed,  *  He  is 
dead,  sir  !  asking  yoor  pardon  for  mentioning  such  a  con- 
tomptible  wretch  !'  t.  e.  a  Jew !  A  Christianas  is  de- 
scribed by  *  The  infidel  is  dead !'  or  <  The  cuckold  is  dead !' 

«  Montfaueon,  L*Antlquil4  £xpliqu6a,  I,  993. 


The  artists  of  antiquity  have  so  rarely  attempied  lo  psc^ 
sonify  Death,  that  we  have  not  diaeorered  a  single  revolt* 
ing  image  of  this  nature  in  all  the  works  of  antiqakv^^-lo 
conceal  its  deformity  to  the  eye,  as  well  ts  lo  eliide  its 
suggestion  to  the  mind,  seems  to  haf  o  been  u  traiverstl 
feelmg,  and  it  accorded  with  a  fuodamenial  prineiple  €f 
ancient  art ;  that  of  never  offering  to  the  eye  «  dutortioa 
of  form  in  the  violence  of  pssaion,  which' deatroyed  the 
beauty  of  its  representation ;  such  is  shown  in  the  Lao* 
coon,  where  the  mouth  only  opens  sofficieotly  lo  indicaia 
the  suppressed  agony  of  superior  bumanitr,  without  rx» 
pressing  the  loud  cry  of  vulgar  suffenng.    Paoaanias  eoo> 
sidered  as  a  personineatioa  of  death  a  female  figure,  whose 
teetik  and  nails, long  and  crooked,  were  engraven  on  a  cot* 
fin  of  cedar,  which  enclosed  the  body  of  Gypselus ;  this 
female  was  unouestionably  only  one  of  the  Panm,  or  the 
Fates,  *  watchtul  to  cut  the  thread  of  Iije;'  Heeiod  de* 
scribes  Atropos  indeed  as  having  sbarn  teeth,  and  loeg 
nails,  waiting  to  tear  and  devour  (be  dead ;  but  this  image 
was  in  a  baroarous  era.    Catullus  ventured  to  personify 
the  Sister^Destioies  as  three  Crones ;  *  hot  in  genera!, 
Winkelman  observes,  <  they  are  portrayed  as  bMutJfol 
virgins,  with  winged  heads,  one  of  whom  is  always  in  the 
attitude  of  writing  on  a  scroll.'    Death  was  a  nonentity  to 
the  ancient  artist.    Could  be  exhibit  what  representsDo* 
thing  ?    Could  be  animate  into  action  what  lies  in  s  stale 
of  eternal  tranquillity  7    Elegant  images  of  repose  sad 
tender  sorrow  were  all  he  could  invent  lo  indicate  the  stale 
of  death.    Even  the  terms  which  difierrnt  narioos  bate 
bestowed  on  a  burial-place  are  not  associated  with  emo- 
tions of  horror.    The  Greeks  called  a  burring-groond  by 
the  soothing  term  of  Cwnutnon,  or,  *  the  sieeping-placr  ' 
the  Jews,  who  had  no  horrors  of  the  grave,  by  BtiMhaim, 
or  *  the  house  of  the  Uvtng  ;'  the  Germans,  with  rrU^ous 
simplicity, «  God's  field.' 

Whence,  then,  originated  that  stalking  skeleton,  mp 
gesttng  so  many  false  and  sepulchral  ideas,  and  which  for 
us  has  so  long  served  as  the  image  of  death  1 

When  the  christian  religion  spread  over  Europe,  the 
world  changed !  the  certainty  of  a  future  state  of  rn*t- 
ence,  by  the  artifices  of  wicked  worldly  men,  terrified  is- 
stead  of  consoling  human  nature ;  and  m  the  resurrectna 
the  ignorant  multitude  seemed  rather  to  have  dreaded  r»> 
tribution,  than   to  have  hoped  for  remuneration.    The 
Founder  of  Christianity  eveij  where  breathes  the  Uesscd- 
ness  of  social  feelings.    It  is  *  our  Father !'  whum  he  fti- 
dresses.     The  horrors  with  which  Christianity  was  sPrr- 
ward«  disguised  arose  in  the  corruptioos  oTchritiiasity 
among  those  insane  ascetics,  who,  misinierprriing  *  the 
word  of  life,'  trampled  on  nature ;  and  iraagmed  ihst  to 
secure  an  existence  in  the  other  world  it  was  necesuty 
not  to  exist  in  the  one  in  which  God  had  placed  tbeis. 
The  dominion  of  mankind  fell  into  the  usurpmg  baods  U 
those  imperious  monks  whose  artifices  trafficked  with  tine 
terrors  of  ignorant  and  hypochondriac  *  Keisers  snd  kings.* 
The  scene'was  darkened  by  penances  and  by  pUgrimngcs, 
by  midnight  vigils,  by  miraculous  shrines,  and  bloody  fla- 
gellations ,'  spectres  started  up  amidst  their  IcaeAres ;  nii> 
lions  of  masses  increased  their  supernatural  uiA«iflorr. 
Amidst  this  general  gloom  of  Europe,  their  troublid  area* 

finations  were  frequently  predicting  the  end  of  the  worU. 
t  was  at  this  period  that  tney  first  beheld  the  putt  yawn, 
and  Death  in  the  Gothic  form  of  a  gaont  anatomy  parading 
through  the  universe  !  The  people  were  frigDltotd,  as 
they  viewed  every  whera  hung  before  thrtr  cres.  ta  the 
twilight  of  their  cathedrals,  and  their  *  pje  doistcrs.'  the 
most  revolting  emblems  of  death.  Tbchf  slafiled  the  lra> 
veller  on  the  bridge ;  they  stared  on  the  sinner  in  tha 
carvings  of  his  table  and  chair ;  the  spectre  dio««iI  m  tk* 
hangings  of  the  apartment ;  it  stood  is  the  niche,  and  was 
the  picture  of  their  sitting>room  ;  it  was  worn  m  iheit  rmf^ 
while  the  illuminator  shaded  the  bony  phantom  m  the  i 
gins  of  their  *  horie,*  their  primers,  and  thetr 
Their  barbarous  taste  perceived  no  abswdity  m  ^ 
action  lo  a  heap  of  dry  bones,  which  coold  only  he«|k  t^ 
gather  in  a  state  of  immovability  and  repose ;  nor  iWst  il 
was  burlesquing  the  awful  idea  ol  the  resum«tisa«  hy  ca- 

*  A  representation  of  Death  by  a  skeleton  spptara  af»«w«g 
the  Eeypiians ;  a  custom  mare  tinguUrtSAn  karti«f>»u4  rv^ 
vailed,  or  eiidosine  a  «ke1rt<Mi  of  lieaiaitVil  w^irkmei«>  ?  i»  a 
small  coffin,  which  the  bearer  carrHil  rmtiul  ai  (belr  rr*<e<»ir- 
ments  ;  obwr?inff,  •  after  ileaih  yon  will  resemble  iJhp  tkji^rr  • 
drink  then  !  ami  Iw  haopy  !*  afiyintM>l  of  Death  »o  a  ct»tiviri»| 
party  was  not  licsijfkPd  lo  excli*  crrritic  or  ^♦•mmj  WIraa 
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htbitiag  the  mcorrupuble  npirit  under  the  unnatural  and 
ludicrous  figure  of  mortnlity  drawn  out  of  the  corruption  of 
the  grave. 

An  anecdote  of  these  monkish  times  has  been  preserved 
bjr  old  Grerard  Leigh ;  and  as  old  stories  are  best  set  off* 
by  old  words,  Gerard  speaketh !  *  The  great  Mazimilian 
toe  emperor  came  to  a  monastery  in  high  Almaine  (Ger- 
many,) the  monks  whereof  had  caused  to  be  curiously 
painted  the  charnel  of  a  man,  which  they  termed— nieath ! 
when  that  well-learned  emperor  had  beholden  it  awhile, 
hfl  called  unto  him  his  painter,  commanding  to  blot  the 
•keleton  out,  and  to  paint  therein  the  image  of^— a  fool. 
Wherewith  the  abbot,  humbly  beseeching  him  to  the  con- 
trary, said,  "It  was  a  good  remembrance !"—•* Nay," 
quoth  the  emperor,  "  as  vermin  that  annoyeth  man's  body 
ccMnetb  unlooked  for,  so  doth  death,  which  here  is  but  a 
fained  image,  and  life  is  a  certain  thing,  if  we  know  to 
deserve  it.*"'  The  original  mind  of  Maximilian  the 
Great  is  characterised  by  this  curious  story  of  converting 
oar  emblem  of  death  into  a  party-coloured  fool ;  and  such 
smtirical  allusions  to  the  folly  of  those  who  persisted  in 
their  notion  of  the  skeleton  were  not  unusual  with  the  ar- 
tists of  those  times ;  we  find  the  figure  of  a  fool  sitting  with 
some  drollery  between  the  le^s  of  one  of  thest«  skeletons.! 

This  story  is  associated  with  an  important  fact.  After 
they  had  successfully  terrified  the  people  with  their  char- 
nel-house figure,  a  reaction  in  the  public  feelings  occurred, 
for  the  skeleton  was  now  employed  as  a  medium  to  convny 
the  most  facetious,  satirical,  and  burlesque  notions  of  hu- 
man life.  Death,  which  had  so  long  harassed  their  im- 
aginations, suddenly  changed  into  a  theme  ferule  in  coarse 
humour.  The  Italians  were  too  long  accustomed  to  the 
study  of  the  beautiful  to  allow  their  pencil  to  sport  with  de- 
fwmity ;  but  the  Gothic  taste  of  the  German  artists,  who 
could  only  copy  their  own  homely  nature,  delighted  to  give 
human  passious  to  the  hideous  physiognomy  of  a  noseless 
skull  ;  to  put  an  eye  of  mockery  or  malignity  into  its  hol- 
low sodi  et,  and  to  stretch  out  the  gaunt  anatomy  into  the 
postures  of  a  Hogarth;  and  that  the  ludicrous  might  be 
carried  to  its  extreme,  this  imaginary  being,  taken  from 
the  bone-house,  was  viewed  in  the  action  of  dancing  I 
This  blending  of  the  grotesque  with  the  roost  disgusting 
image  of  mortality,  is  the  moro  bin^ular  part  of  this  history 
of  the  skeleton,  and  indeed  <^  human  nature  itself! 

*  The  Dance  of  Death'  erroneously  considered  as  Hol- 
bein's with  other  similar  dances,  however  differendv  treat- 
ed, have  one  common  subject  which  was  painted  in  the 
arcades  of  burying-grounds,  or  on  town -halls  and  in  mar- 
ket-places.    The  subject  is  usually  The  Skeleton  in  the 
act  of  leading  all  ranks  and  conditions  to  the  grave,  person- 
ated after  nature,  and  in  the  strict  costume  of  the  times. 
This  invention  opened  a  new  field  for  genius ;  and  when 
we  can  for  a  moment  forget  their  luckless  choice  of  Iheir 
bony  and  bloodless  hero,  who  to  abuse  us  by  a  variety  of 
action  becomes  a  sort  of  horrid  harlequin  in  these  panloroi- 
mical  scenes,  we  may  he  delighted  by  the  numerous  hu- 
man characters,  which  are  so  vividly  presented  to  us.  The 
ori^  of  this  extraordinary  invention  is  supposed  to  be  a 
favourite  pageant,  or  religious  mummery,  invented  by  the 
cJ^fgTi  wno  in  these  ages  of  barbarous  Christianity  always 
found  it  necessary  to  amuse,  as  well  as  to  frighten  the  po- 
pulace ;  a  circumstance  well  known  to  have  occurred  in  so 
many  other  grotesque  and  licentioui  festivals  they  allowed 
the  people.    This  pageant  was  performed  in  churches, 
in  which  the  chief  characters  in  society  were  supported  in 
a  dort  of  masquerade,  mixing  together  in  a  general  dance, 
in   the  coarse  of  which  every  one  in  his  turn  vanish- 
ed from  the  scene,  to  show  how  one  after  the  other  died 
oir.|    The  subject  was  at  once  poetical  and  ethical ;  uid 
the  poets  and  painters  of  Germany  adopting  the  skeleton, 
sent  forth  this  chimerical  Ulysses  of  another  world  to  roam 
anaong  the  men  and  manners  of  their  own.    One  Macaber 
cocnpofsed  a  popular  poem,  and  the  old  Gaulish  version  re- 
formed is  still  printed  at  Troyes,  in  France,  with  the  an- 
cient bkwks  of  wood-cuts  under  the  title  of  <  La  grande 
Oanse  Macabre  des  hommes  et  des  femmes.'    Merian's 
*  Todten  Tans,'  or  the  *  Dance  of  the  Dead,'  is  a  curious 
set  of  prints  of  a  dance  of  death  from  an  ancient  paintinj^, 
I  think  not  entirely  defaced,  in  a  cemetery  at  Basle,  in 
Switzerland.    It  was  ordered  to  be  painted  by  a  council 

^  The  accidence  of  Armorie,  p.  199. 

t  A  wood-cut  preserved  in  Mr  Dtbdin's  Bib.  Dec  1,  So. 

\  Vif  well-read  friend  Mr  Douce  has  poured  forth  his  cu- 
none  knowledge  on  this  subject  in  a  dissertation  prefixed  to  a 
rahiable  edition  of  Hollar's  *  Dance  of  De«h.* 


which  was  held  there  during  many  years,  to  commemorate 
the  mortality  occasioned  by  a  plague  in  1439.  The  pre* 
vailing    character  of  all  these  works  is  unquestionably 

grotesque  and  ludicrous;  not,  however,  that  {genius, 
owever  barbarous,  could  refrain  in  this  large  subject  of 
human  life  firom  inventing  scenes  often  imagined  with  great 
delicacy  of  conception,  and  even  great  pathos !  Such  is  the 
new-married  couple,  whom  Death  is  leading,  beating  a 
drum,  and  in  the  rapture  of  the  hmir,  the  bride  seems  with 
a  melancholy  look,  now  insensible  of  his  presence ;  or 
Death  is  seen  issuing  from  the  cottage  of  the  poor  widdow  * 
with  her  youngest  child,  who  waves  his  hand  sorrowfullv, 
while  the  mother  and  the  sister  vainly  answer ;  or  the  old 
man,  to  whom  deatli  is  playing  on  a  psaltery,,  seems  anxi- 
ous ;  that  his  withered  fingers  shoula  once  more  touch  the 
strings,  while  he  is  carried  off  in  calm  tranquillity.  The 
greater  part  of  these  subjects  of  death  are,  however,  ludi- 
crous and  it  may  be  a  question,  whether  the  spectators  of 
these  dances  of  death  did  not  find  their  mirth  more  excited 
than  their  religious  emotions.  Ignorant  and  terrified  as  the 
people  were  at  the  view  of  the  skeleton,  even  the  grossest 
simplicity  could  not  fail  to  laugh  at  some  of  those  domestic  - 
scenes  and  familiar  persons  drawn  from  among  themselves. 
The  skeleton,  skeleton  as  it  is  in  the  creation  of  genius,  ges- 
ticulates and  mimics,  which  even  its  hideous  skull  is  made 
to  express  every  diversified  character,  and  the  result  is 
hard  to  describe ;  for  we  are  at  once  amused  and  disgust- 
ed with  so  much  genius  founded  on  so  much  barbarism. 

When  the  artist  succeeded  in  conveying  to  the  eye  the 
most  ludicrous  notions  of  death,  the  poets  also  discovered 
in  it  a  fertile  source  of  the  burlesque.  The  curious  collec- 
tor is  acquainted  with  many  volumes  where  the  most  ex- 
traordinary topics  have  been  combined  with  this  subject. 
They  made  the  body  and  the  soul  debate  together,  and 
ridicule  the  complaints  of  a  damned  soul !  The  greater 
part  of  the  poets  of  the  time  were  always  comfiosing  on  the 
subject  of  Death  in  their  humourous  pieces.'*'  Such  his- 
torical records  of  the  public  mind,  historians,  intent  on  po- 
litical events,  have  rarely  noticed. 

Of  a  work  of  this  nature,  a  popular  favourite  was  long 
the  one  entitled  *  JLefautmounr  et  lea  excu$ea  intMea  cm'on 
aoporte  a  eette  neceanU  ,*  JLe  tout  en  vera  burleaqueat  lo58 : 
Jacques  Jacques,  a  canon  of  Ambrun,  was  tlie  writer,  who 
humorously  says  of  himself,  that  he  gives  his  thoughts  just 
as  they  lie  on  his  heart,  without  dissimulation  ;  *  for  I  have 
nothing  double  about  me  except  my  name !  I  tell  thee 
some  of  the  most  important  truths  in  laughing ;  it  is  for 
thee  <Py  penaer  tout  a  bon.*  This  little  volume  was  pro- 
cured for  me  with  some  difficulty  i»  France ;  and  it  is  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  happiest  of  this  class  of  death-poems 
of  which  I  know  not  of  any  in  our  literature. 

Our  canon  of  Ambrun,  in  facetious  rhymes,  and  with 
the  ncdvet^  of  expression  which  belongs  to  his  age,  and  an 
idiomatic  turn  fatal  to  a  translator,  excels  in  pleasantry ; 
his  haughty  hero  condescends  to  hold  very  amusing  dia- 
logues witn  all  classes  of  society,  and  delights  to  confound 
their  '  excuses  inutiles.'  The  most  miserable  of  men,  the 
galley-slave,  the  medicant,  alike  would  escape  when  be 
appears  to  them.  *  Were  I  not  absolute  over  tnem,*  Death 
exclaims,  *  they  would  confound  me  with  their  longspeech- 
es ;  but  I  have  business,  and  must  gallop  on !'  Uis  geo- 
graphical  rhymes  are  droll. 

(  Ce  otie  j'ai  fait  dans  i'Affrique 
Je  le  tais  bien  dans  I'Amerique ; 
On  I'appelle  monde  nouveau 
Mais  ce  sont  des  brkles  h  veau ; 
Nulle  terre  &  moy  n'est  nouvelle 
Je  vay  partout  sans  qu'on  m'appelle , 
Mon  bras  de  tout  tems  commaiida 
Dans  le  pays  de  Canada ; 
J'ai  tenu  de  lout  temps  en  bride 
La  Virginie  et  la  Flbride, 
Et  j'ai  bien  donn^  sur  le  bee 
Aux  Fran^ais  du  fort  de  Kebec. 
Lorsque  je  veux  je  fais  la  nique 
Aux  Incas,  aux  llois  de  Mexique. 
Et  montre  aux  nouveaux  Qrenadini 
du'ils  sont  des  foux  et  des  badins. 
Chacun  sait  bien  commeje  matte 
Ceux  du  Bresil  et  de  la  Pialte, 
Ainsi  que  les  Taupinerahoua— 
En  un  mot,  je  fais  voir  k  tout 

*  Goujet  Bib.  Fninsoise,  vol.  x,  165 
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Q,wi  ce  que  oait  duis  la  natore, 
DuNt  prendre  tie  moy  tabUuire  !* 


The  perpetual  emploTmeiits  of  Death  display  eopioiis 
with  a  fteility  oT  humour. 

*  Egalement  je  vaT  renfeaat, 

Lo  couDMiUer  et  ie  eergeaac, 

Le  siAotilboiBiiie  et  Ie  berger, 

Le  bourgeois  at  le  boolaager, 

Ci  la  maistresse  et  la  serranls 

Et  la  niepce  eonune  la  tanta ; 

Monsieur  l'abb6|  moosieur  son  mem^ 

Le  petit  clerc  et  le  cbanoine ; 

Saos  choiz  jo  mets  dans  moo  batia 

Maistre  Claude,  maistre  Msrtiii, 

Dame  Luce,  dame  Perrelte,  Itc. 

Pen  preods  un  dans  la  temps  on'h  pleuia 

A  quelque  autre,  au  oootraire  k  I'beora 

due  demisuremeat  il  rit 

Je  donne  le  coop  qui  le  frit. 

J*ea  prends  un,  pendant  qiPU  ••  lare ; 

En  se  coucbant  I'antre  i*enleT«. 

Je  prends  la  malade  et  le  saia 

L'ua  aujourd'bui,  I'autre  le  demaia. 

Pen  surprends  un  dedans  son  liet 

L'autre  a  I'eslude  quaad  il  lit. 

Pen  surprends  un  le  veatre  plein 

Je  mend  l'autre  par  le  &im. 


prefixed  to  a  posthumous  folio,  of  which  Heyha's  son 
the  editor.    This  Kfe  was  giren  by  the  soa,  but  saoay* 
mously,  which  may  not  have  gratified  the  author,  the 


Pattrape  I'un  pendant  qu'il  prie, 
Et  l'autre  pendant  ou*il  ream, 
Pen  saisis  ua  an  esaaret 


Batre  le  blane  et  le  clairet^ 

L'autre  qui  daus  soa  oratove 

A  son  Dieu  rend  honaeur  et  gloire : 

Pea  surprends  un  lors  qu*!!  se  pasai 

Le  jour  qu'il  epouse  sa  fenme, 

L'autre  le  jour  que  plein  du  denil 

La  sienne  il  Toit  dans  le  cercnil ; 

Un  h  pied  et  l'autre  h  cbeval 

Dans  le  jen  I'un,  et  l'autre  au  bal ; 

Un  qui  mange  et  l'autre  qui  boit, 

Un  qui  paye  et  I'antre  qui  doit. 

L'un  en  6i6  lorsqu'il  moissoane 

L'autre  en  rendanges  dans  l'autre 

L'un  criant  almanachs  nouveaua 

Ua  qui  demande  soa  annMsae 

L'antre  dans  le  temps  qu'il  la  doaaa. 

Je  prends  ie  boa  maistre  Clemeaty 

Au  temps  qu'il  rend  un  lauement, 

Et  prends  la  dame  Catherine 

Le  jour  qu'elle  prend  medicine.' 
This  TeU  of  gsiety  in  the  old  eaaon  of  Ambraa  oorers 
deeper  and  ssore  philoeophical  thoughts  than  the  singular 
BMOe  of  treating  so  solemn  a  theme.  He  has  introduced 
■aay  scenes  of  human  life,  which  still  interest,  and  he 
addresses  the  *  Teste  h  trifije  couronne,*  as  well  as  the 
'  Ibfsat  de  galere,'  who  ezdaims,  *  Laines  moi  Tivre  dans 
BM«  iers,*  Me  gueu,'  the  *  bouri^eois,'  the  •chanoine,*  the 
'  paavre  soldai,'  the '  roediein,'  m  a  word,  all  ranks  in  life 
•re  eihibited,  as  in  the  *  dances  of  death.'  But  our  ob- 
ject of  noticing  thoee  burlesque  paiatiags  and  poems  is  to 
ihow,  that  after  the  monkish  Goms  had  opened  one  gene- 
ral scene  of  meltncholy  and  tribulation  orer  Europe,  and 
l^pven  birth  to  that  dismal  tkdtien  of  dtaA,  which  still  ter^ 
nfies  the  imagination  of  many,  a  reaction  of  feeliuff  was 
satperienced  by  the  populaee,  who  tt  length  came  to  laiigb 
at  the  gloomy  spectre  which  had  so  long  terrified  them : 


THK  BITAL  BXOaaAPRZas  or  HKTLIir. 

Peter  Heylin  was  one  of  the  popular  writers  ef  his  times, 
like  Fuller  ud  Howell,  who,  deToting  their  anmsing  pens 
lo  subjects  which  deeply  interested  their  own  busy  age, 
will  not  be  slighted  by  the  curious.  We  ha?e  nearly  out^ 
fired  their  dinnity,  liut  not  their  politics.  Meuphysical 
absurdities  are  luxuriant  weeds  whidi  mnst  be  cut  down 
by  the  scythe  of  Time ;  but  the  great  passioas  branching 
from  the  tree  of  life  are  still  *  growing  with  our  growth.' 

There  are  two  biographies  of  our  Heylin,  which  led  to  a 
titerary  quarrel  of  an  extraordinary  nature ;  and,  in  the 
progress  of  its  secret  history,  all  the  feelings  of  rival  au- 
thonhip  were  called  out. 

Heyna  died  in  1662.  Dr  Bsmard,  his  8on-«n>1aw,  and 
a  scholar,  communicated  a  sketch  of  the  author's  life  to  be 

•  Tablatars  d*iip  !iitb,  Cotgrave  says,  h  the  belly  of  a  lute, 
mesaiag  '  aU  la  naiorv  muic  danse  to  my  music  !* 


TwentT  years  had  elapsed  when,  in  ]68i,  appeared 
•  The  Life  of  Dr  Peter  Heylin,  by  George  Vernon.'  The 
writer,  allodiag  to  the  prifM-  life  prefixed  to  the  pocthumoos 
fi>liO|  asserts,  that  in  borrowing  something  from  Barnard, 
Barnard  had  also  *  Excerpted  passages  oat  of  «y  aspcra, 
the  Tory  words  as  well  as  matter,  woea  he  had  ihem  ■ 
his  custody,  as  any  reader  may  discern  who  will  be  at  ths 
puns  of  comparing  the  life  now  pubfished  with  what  is 
extant  before  the  Mdmaka  JSeelmtutiea  f  the  quaint, 
pedaatic  title,  after  the  &shioa  of  the  day,  of  the  postfaa- 
BMNis  folio. 

This  stroag  accosatioo  seeaied  countenanced  fay  a  deifi- 
cation  to  the  son  and  the  nephew  of  Heylin.  Roused  now 
into  actioB,  the  indignant  Barnard  soon  produced  a  more 
complete  Life,  to  which  he  prefixed  *  A  neoessaiy  TlndK 
catkm.'  This  is  aa  unsparing  castigation  of  Vemoa,  dw 
literary  pet  whom  the  Heylins  had  fmdled  in  preiereaoe  to 
their  learned  relatire.  The  long  smothered  family  0iMfet, 
the  suppressed  mortifications  of  Bterary  pride,  after  uw 
subterraneous  ^mblings  of  twenty  years,  now  burst  sul, 
and  the  Tolcaaac  particles  flew  about  in  caustic  plraiani' 
lies  and  sharp  inrectiTes ;  all  the  lam  of  an  anthor's  fea- 
geance,  mortified  by  the  choice  of  an  inferior  rivaL 

It  appears  thai  Temon  bad  been  selected  bj  the  sen  of 
Heylin,  in  preference  to  his  brother-in-law  Dr  Barnard, 
from  some  family  disagreement.  Barnard  tells  us,  a  d»> 
scribing  Vernon,  that  *  No  man,  except  hiasself,  wlw  was 
totally  Ignorant  of  tlie  Doctor,  and  all  the  cirmmstaaces 
of  his  life,  would  hsTe  engaged  in  sodi  a  work,  whkh 
was  never  primarily  laid  out  for  him,  bat  by  reason  d 
some  unhappy  differences,  as  usuaBy  fall  out  m  femyies; 
and  he  who  lores  to  put  his  oar  in  troubled  waters,  jnifri^ 
of  closing  them  up  hath  made  them  wider.' 

Barnard  tells  his  story  plainly.  HejrUa,  the  son,  in- 
tending to  hare  a  more  daboiate  life  of  lus  father  prefixed 
to  his  works,  Dr  Barnard,  from  the  high  rc?eicaee  ia 
which  he  hekl  the  memory  of  his  father-ia4aw,  eflered 
to  contribute  it.  Many  conferences  wens  held,  and  tbe 
aon  intrusted  him  with  sereral  papers.  But  soddenly  hii 
caprice,  more  than  his  judgment,  fancied  that  George 
Vernon  was  worth  John  6amard.  The  doctor  aActo  to 
describe  his  rejection  with  the  uMst  stoical  ioddTueace. 
He  tells  us,  *  I  was  satisfied,  aad  did  patiently  expect  the 
coming  forth  of  the  work,  not  only  term  after  tena,  bat 
year  after  year,  a  veij  considerable  time  fiir  suoh  a  iracL 
But  at  last,  mstead  of  the  life,  came  a  letter  to  me  from  a 
bookseller  in  London,  who  lived  at  the  sign  of  the  Biadk 
Boy,  in  Fleet  Street.' 

Now  it  seems  that  he  who  Kred  at  the  Black  Boy  had 
combined  with  another  who  lired  at  the  Floor  de  Loeo, 
and  that  the  Fleur  de  Luce  had  aasored  the  Black  Boy 
that  Dr  Barnard  was  coaceraed  ia  writing  the  IJfe  of 
Heylin, — this  was  a  strong  reoommendatioa.  Bat  lo! 
it  appeared  that  *  one  Mr  Vernon,  of  Gloucester,*  was  to 
be  the  man !  a  gentle  thin-skinned  auihorlinf ,  who  bleated 
like  a  lamb,  ana  who  was  so  fearful  to  liu  one  of  its  ihe^ 
ter,  that  it  allows  the  Black  Boy  and  the  Fleor  de  Laee  to 
communicate  ita  papers  to  any  one  they  choose,  and  erase, 
or  add,  at  their  pleasure. 

It  occurred  to  the  Black  Boy,  on  this  proposed  arith- 
metical criticism,  that  the  work  required  additioa,  su^ 
traction,  aad  division:  that  the  fittest  critic,  onwhoss 
name,  indeed,  he  had  originally  engaged  in  the  woik,  was 
our  Dr  Barnard ;  and  he  sent  the  package  to  the  doctor, 
who  resided  near  Lincob. 

The  doctor,  it  appears,  had  no  appetite  for  a  dish  dress- 
ed by  another,  while  be  himself  was  in  the  venr  act  ef  the 
cookery  ;  and  it  was  suffered  to  lie  cold  for  three  weeks 
at  the  carrier's. 

But  entreated  and  overcome,  the  good  doctor  at  length 
sent  to  the  carrier's  for  the  life  of  bis  bther-ia-law.  *  I 
fouad  it,  according  to  the  booksellor^s  deecriptioa  most 
lame  and  imperfect ;  ill  begun,  worse  carried  oa,  aad  ah- 
raptly  coockided.'  The  learned  doctor  exercised  thai 
plenitude  of  power  with  which  tbe  Black  Boy  bad  invest- 
ed him  ;— he  very  obligin^y  showed  the  author  in  what  a 
confused  stale  bis  materuib  lay  together,  and  how  to  put 
them  in  order ; 

*  Nee  facondia  deaerei  bimc,  oac  lucldiis  oidn.* 
If  his  rejeotions  were  copious,  to  show  hit  good  will  as 
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wea  at  his  Mverity,  his  additimis  were  generous,  though 
be  used  the  precautiou  of  carefully  disUDguisbing  by  *  dis- 
fmct  paragraphs'  his  own  insertion  amidst  Vernon's  mass, 
with  a  gentle  hint,  that  *  He  knew  nK>re  of  Heylin  than 
any  man  now  living,  and  ought  theref(H«  to  have  been  the 
biographer.'  He  returned  the  MS.  to  the  gentleman  with 
great  civility,  but  none  he  received  back !  Wlien  Vernon 
pretended  to  ask  for  improvements,  he  did  not  imagine 
ihat  the  work  was  to  be  improved  by  being  nearly  destroy- 
ed ;  and  when  he  asked  tor  correction,  ne  probably  ex- 
pected all  mi^t  end  in  a  compliment. 

The  narrative  may  now  proceed  in  Vernon's  details  of 
his  doleful  mcMlifications,  in  being  *  altered  and  mangled ' 
by  Dr  Barnard. 

*  Instead  of  thanks  from  him  (Dr  Bamard,)r  and  the 
return  of  common  civilitv,  he  disasured  my  papers,  that 
no  sooner  came  into  his  hands,  but  ne  feU  upon  them  as  a 
Hon  rampant,  or  the  cat  upon  the  poor  cock  in  the  fable, 
saying,  TVi  kodie  mUd  damouperU  no  my  papers  came 
home  miserably  clawed,  blotted,  and  blurred ;  whole  sen- 
tences dismembered,  and  pages  scratched  out;  several 
leaves  omitted  which  ought  to  ne  printed,— shamefully  he 
used  my  copy ;  so  that  before  it  was  carried  to  the  press, 
he  swooped  awav  the  second  part  of  the  life  wholly  from 
it^n  the  room  of  which  he  shuffled  in  a  preposterous  con- 
dosioD  at  the  last  page,  which  he  printed  in  a  different 
character,  yet  could  not  keep  himself  honest,  as  the  poet 
aaiih, 

ZXeiCgMe  ^tapaginaffur  et. 

Maktial. 

ibr  he  took  out  of  my  copy  Doctor  Heylin's  dream,  his 
■iekness,  his  last  words  belore  his  death,  and  left  out  the 
burning  of  his  surplice.  He  so  mangled  and  metamor- 
phosed the  whole  life  I  composed,  that  I  may  say  as  Socia 
did,  Egomet  miAi  non  erecio  iUe  alter,  StmOf  me  maJis  mu/- 
emfit  wocft't    PlauL' 

Doctor  Barnard  would  have  *  patiendy  endured  these 
wrongs:'  but  the  accusation  Vemra  ventured  on,  that 
Barnard  was  the  plagiary,  required  the  doctor  *  to  return 
the  poisoned  chalice  to  lus  own  lips,'  that  *  himself  was  the 
pta^ary  both  of  words  and  matter.'  The  fact  is,  that  this 
reaprocal  accusation  was  owing  to  Barnard  having  had 
a  pnor  perusal  of  Heyl'm's  papers,  which  afterwards  came 
into  the  hands  of  Vernon :  they  both  drew  their  waters 
from  tlie  same  source.  These  papers  Heylin  himself  had 
left  for  *  a  rule  to  guide  the  writer  of  bis  lite.' 

Barnard  keenly  retorts  on  Vernon  for  his  surreptitious 
use  of  whole  paces  from  Heylin's  works,  which  he  has 
to  nimself  without  any  marks  of  quotation. 


am  no  such  ezcerplor  (as  he  calls  me  ;)  he  is  of  the 
humour  of  the  man  who  took  all  the  ships  in  the  Attic 
haven  for  his  own,  and  yet  was  himself  not  master  of  anv 
one  vessel.' 

Again:— 

*  But  all  this  while  I  misunderstand  him,  for  possibly  he 
meaneth  his  own  dear  words  I  have  excerpted.  Why 
doth  he  not  speak  in  plain  downright  Engtish,  that  the 
word  may  see  my  faults  ?  For  every  one  dioes  nut  know 
what  is  eateerp^g.  If  I  have  been  so  bold  to  pick  or  snap 
a  word  from  him,  I  hope  I  may  have  the  benefit  of  the 
dergy.  What  words  nave  I  robbed  him  of  7  and  how 
liavel  become  the  richer  for  them  7  I  was  never  so  taken 
witfi  him  as  to  be  once  tempted  to  break  the  command- 
ments, because  I  love  plain  speakinci  plain  writing,  and 
plain  dealing,  which  he  does  not :  I  hate  the  wonil  e»- 
terpUd,  and  the  action  imported  in  it.  However,  he  is  a 
CuM^ul  man,  and  thinks  there  is  no  elegancy  nor  wit  but 
m  his  own  way  of  talking.  I  must  say  as  Tullv  did,  MaUm 
tfiddem  indUertam  pruaeatiam  quean  etuUam  loquacitaietn.' 

In  his  turn  he  accuses  Vernon  of  being  a  perpetual 
transoiber,  and  for  the  Malone  minuteness  ot  his  his- 
tory. 

'  But  how  have  I  excerpted  hit  matter  7  Then  I  am 
sore  to  rob  the  spittle-house ;  for  he  is  so  poor  and  put  to 
bard  shifts,  that  has  much  ado  to  compose  a  tolerable 
ptory,  wfaidi  he  hath  been  hammering  and  conceiving  in  his 
nind  for  (bur  years  together,  before  he  could  bring  forth  his 
fattu  of  mtoierable  transcriptions  to  molest  the  reader's 

Citience  and  memory.  How  doth  he  run  himself  out  of 
eatb,  sometimes  for  twenty  pages  and  more,  at  other 
times  fifteen,  ordinarily  nine  and  ten,  collected  out  of  Dr 
Heylin's  old  books,  before  he  can  take  his  wind  again  to 
reCnm  to  his  story.  I  never  met  with  such  a  transcriber  in 
■U  ny  days ;  for  want  of  matter  to  fill  up  a  vaemtm,  of 


which  his  book  was  in  much  danger,  he  hath  set  down  the 
storv  of  Westminster,  as  Ions  as  the  ploughman's  tale 
in  Chaucer,  which  to  the  reader  would  have  been  more 

Eertinent  and  pleasant.    I  wcmder  he  did  not  transcribe 
ills  of  chancery,  especially  about  a  tedious  suit  my  father 
bad  for  several  years  about  a  lease  at  Norton.' 

In  his  raillery  of  Vernon's  affected  metaphors  and  com- 
parisons, *  his  similitudes  and  dissimilitudes  strangely  hook- 
ed in,  and  fetched  as  far  as  the  Antipodes,'  Barnard  ob- 
serves, *  The  man  hath  also  a  strange  opinion  of  himself 
that  he  is  Doctor  Heylin ;  and  because  be  writes  his  life, 
that  he  hath  his  natural  parts,  if  not  acquired.  The  soul 
of  St  Augustine  (say  tne  schools)  was  Pythagorically 
tranfused  mto  the  corpse  of  Aquinas ;  so  the  soul  of  Dr 
Heylin  into  a  narrow  soul.  I  know  there  is  a  question  in 
philosophy,  an  anioM  tint  ^qualea  7  Whether  souls  be 
alike?  But  there's  a  difference  between  the  spirits d 
Elijah  and  Elisha :  so  small  a  prophet  with  so  great  a 


one!' 


Dr  Barnard  concludes  by  regrettins  that  good  counsel 
came  now  unseasonable,  else  be  would  have  advised  the 
writer  to  have  transmitted  his  task  to  one  who  had  been 
an  ancient  friend  of  Dr  Heylin,  rather  than  ambitiously 
have  assumed  it,  who  was  a  professed  stranger  to  him,  by 
reason  of  which  no  better  account  could  be  expected  from 
him  than  what  he  has  given.  He  hits  off  the  character  of 
this  piece  of  biography—^  A  life  to  the  half;  an  imper- 
fect creature,  that  is  not  only  lame  (as  the  honest  book- 
seller said,)  but  wanteth  legs,  and  all  other  integral  parts 
of  a  man  ;  nay  the  y^try  soul  that  should  animate  a  oody 
like  Dr  Heylin.  So  that  I  must  say  of  him  as  Plutarch 
doth  of  Tib.  Qracchus,  "  that  he  is  a  bold  undertaker 
and  rash  talker  of  those  matters  he  does  not  understand." 
And  so  I  have  done  with  him,  unless  he  creates  to  himself 
and  me  a  future  trouble.' 

Vernon  appears  to  have  slunk  away  from  the  duel. 
The  son  of  Heylin  stood  corrected  by  the  superior  life 
produced  by  thetr  relative  ;  the  learned  and  vivacious  Bar- 
nard probably  never  again  v«itured  to  tdiiT  and  in^prove 
the  voorka  of  an  author  kneeling  and  praying  for  correc- 
tions. These  bleating  lambs,  it  seems,  often  turn  out 
roaring  lions! 

or    LCHOLET  DU  FRESNOT. 

The  <  Methode  pour  etudier  rHiaUnre,*  by  the  Abb4 
Lenglet  du  Fresnoy,  is  a  master-key  to  all  the  locked-up 
treasures  of  ancient  and  modern  history,  and  to  the  mora 
secret  stores  of  the  obscurer  memorialists  of  every  nation. 
The  liistory  of  this  work  and  its  author  are  equally  re- 
markable. The  man  was  a  sort  of  curiosity  in  human 
nature,  as  his  works  are  in  literature.  Lenglet  du  Fres- 
noy is  not  a  writer  merely  laborious ;  without  genius,  he 
still  has  a  hardy  originality  in  his  manner  of  writing  and  of 
thinking;  and  his  vast  and  restless  curiosity  fermenting 
his  immense  book-knowledge,  with  a  freedom  verging  on 
cynical  causticity,  led  to  the  pursuit  of  uncommon  topics. 
£ven  the  prefaces  to  the  works  which  he  edited  are 
singularly  curious,  and  be  has  usually  added  hibliiaheipue, 
or  critical  catalogues  of  authors,  which  we  may  still  con- 
sult for  notices  on  the  writers  of  romances— of  those  on 
literary  subjects— on  alchymy,  or  the  hermetic  philosophy  \ 
of  those  who  have  written  on  apparitions,  visions,  ^e.— 
an  historical  treatise  on  the  secret  of  confession,  ^.; 
besides  those  <  Pieces  Justificatives,'  which  constitute 
some  of  the  most  extraordinary  documents  in  the  philoso- 
phy of  History.  His  manner  of  writing  secured  him 
readers  even  among  the  unlearned;  his  mordacity,  his 
sarcasm,  his  derision,  his  pregnant  interjections,  Kis  un- 
guarded frankness,  aiid  often  his  strange  opinions,  con- 
tribute to  his  reader's  amusement  more  than  comports  with 
his  graver  tasks;  but  his  peculiarities  cannot  alter  the 
value  of  his  knowledge,  whatever  they  may  sometimes 
detract  from  his  opinions;  and  we  may  rafely  admire 
the  ingenuity,  without  quarrellins  with  the  sincerity 
of  the  writer,  who  having  composed  a  work  on  L*Umg§ 
dee  Rornane,  in  which  he  gayly  impugned  the  authen- 
ticity of  all  history,  to  prove  himself  not  to  have 
been  the  author,  ambi-dcxterously  published  another  of 
VHittoirtjuatiifiieoimtreUeRamana;  and  periiapsitwas 
not  his  fault  that  the  attack  was  spirited,  and  the  justifica- 
tion dull. 

This  *  Methode'  and  his  *  Tablettes  Chronologiqucs. 
of  nearly  forty  other  pubUcations  are  the  only  <n)cs  which 
outlived  their  writer;  volumes,  merely  curious,  are  exiled 
to  the  shelf  of  the  collector  ,  the  very  name  d*  an  author 
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merely  curioa*— that  sbedow  of  a  elMde— is  not  aiweyi 
eveo  preser  /ed  bj  a  dictionarT-conpiler  in  the  imiTerMl 
diaiitj  of  his  alphabetical  mortuaiy. 

The  history  of  this  moik  is  a  stnking  instanca  of  those 
imperfect  beginnings,  which  have  often  closed  in  the  most 
important  labours.  This  admirable  *  Methode*  made  its 
first  meagre  appearance  in  two  vohmies  in  171S.  It  was 
soon  reprmted  at  home  and  abroad,  and  translated  into  ra- 
fious  languages.  In  1729  it  assumed  the  dignity  of  fi>ur 
quartos  ;  but  at  this  stage  it  encountered  the  vij^anoo  of 
fOTemment,  and  the  lacerating  hand  of  a  celebrated  cou 
anor  Gros  de  Bose.  It  is  said,  that  from  a  perscmal  dislike 
of  the  author,  he  cancelled  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages 
from  the  printed  copy  submitted  to  his  censorship.  He 
had  formerly  approved  of  the  work,  and  had  quietly  passed 
over  some  of  these  obnoxious  passages  :  it  is  certain 
that  Gros  de  Boce,  in  a  dissertation  on  the  Janus  of  the 
ancients  in  this  work,  actually  erased  a  high  commenda- 
tion of  himself,"*  which  Lei^;let  had,  with  unusual  court- 
esy, bestowed  on  Gros  de  Boze ;  for  as  a  critic  he  is  most 
penurious  of  panegyric,  and  there  is  always  a  caustic  fla- 
vour even  in  his  drops  of  honey.  This  eenancr  either 
affected  to  disdain  the  commendation,  or  availed  himself 
of  it  as  a  trick  of  policy.  This  was  a  trying  situation  for 
an  author,  now  ptoud  of  a  ereat  work,  and  who  himself 
partook  more  or  the.  bull  than  of  the  lamb.  He  who 
winced  at  the  scratch  of  an  epithet,  beheld  his  perfect 
limbs  bruised  by  erasures  and  mutilated  by  cancels.  This 
sort  of  trouUes  indeod  was  not  unusual  with  Lenglet.  He 
had  occupied  his  old  apartment  in  the  Bastile  so  often,  that 
at  the  sight  of  the  officer  who  was  in  the  habit  of  conduct- 
ing him  there,  Lenglet  would  call  for  h'u  night-cap  and 
snuff ;  and  finish  the  work  he  had  then  in  hand  at  the 
Bastile,  where  he  told  Jordan,  that  he  made  his  edition  df 
Marot.  He  often  silently  restituted  an  epithet  or  a  sen- 
tence which  had  been  condemned  by  the  censetir,  at  the 
risk  of  returning  once  more ;  but  in  me  present  desperate 
affair  he  took  his  revenge  by  collectins  the  castrations  into 
a  quarto  volume,  which  was  sold  clandestinely.  I  find,  by 
Jordan,  in  his  wuagt  Utteraire,  who  visited  him,  that  it  was 
his  pride  to  read  these  cancels  to  his  friends,  who  gene- 
rally, but  secretly,  wers  of  opinion  that  the  decision  of  the 
cauntr  was  not  so  wrong  as  the  hardihood  of  Lenglci  in- 
sisted on.  All  this  increased  the  public  rumour,  and 
r«ised  the  price  of  the  cancels.  The  craft  and  mystery  of 
authorship  «»as  practised  by  Lenglet  to  perfisction,  and  he 
often  oxultod,  not  only  in  the  subterfuges  by  which  he  par- 
riod  his  cenneunf  but  in  his  bargains  with  his  bookseliers, 
who  were  equally  desirous  to  possess,  while  they  half- 
feared  to  enjoy,  his  uncertain  or  his  perilous  copyrights. 
When  the  wuque  copy  of  the  Alethodty  m  its  pristine  state, 
before  it  had  suffered  any  dilapidations^  made  its  appear- 
ance at  the  sale  of  the  curious  library  of  the  eaueyr  Gros 
de  B<ae,  it  provoked  a  Roxburgh  competition,  where  the 
collectors,  eagerly  otit-bidding  each  other,  the  price  of  this 
uncastrated  copy  reached  to  1500  livres ;  an  event  more 
extraordinary  in  the  history  of  French  bibliography,  than 
in  our  own.  The  curious  may  now  find  ail  these  cancel 
sheets,  or  oostrctfions,  preserved  in  one  of  those  works  of 
literary  history,  to  which  the  Germans  have  contributed 
more  largely  than  other  European  nations  *,  and  I  have 
discover^  that  even  the  erasures,  or  Amiset,  are  amply 
furnished  in  another  bibliographical  record.f 

This  Methodtt  after  several  later  editions,  was  still 
enlsrgiiig  itself  by  fresh  supplemrnls  ;  and  having  been 
translated  by  men  of  letters  m  Europe,  by  Coleti  in  Italy, 
by  Mencken  in  Germany,  and  by  Dr  Rawlinson  in  Eng- 
land, these  translators  have  enrichfid  iheir  own  editions  by 
more  copious  articles,  designed  for  their  respective  na- 
tions. The  sacacity  of  the  original  writer  now  renovated 
his  work  by  the  infusioas  of  his  translators;  like  old 
JBson,  it  had  its  veins  filled  with  green  juices ;  and  thus 

*  This  &ct  appears  in  the  sccount  of  the  minuter  erssurss. 

f  The  castrations  are  in  Beyeri  Memorias  hisiorico-critica 
libronim  rariorum,  p.  106.  The  bnitsca  sre  carefully  noted  in 
the  Caulogue  of  the  Duke  de  la  Valliere,  4467.  Those  who 
are  curious  in  such  singularities  will  be  gnuified  by  the  eztrs. 
ordinary  opinions  and  results  in  Beyer ;  and  which  afcer  all 
were  purloined  from  a  manuscript '  Abridgment  of  Unircraal 
History,'  which  was  drawn  up  by  Count  de  Boulainvdiiers, 
and  more  adroitly,  than  delicately.  in.%rted  by  Len?Ict  in  his 
own  work.  The  original  manuscript  exints  in  various  copies, 
which  were  afterwanls  discorered.  The  mir  uier  corrections, 
In  the  Duke  de  la  Valiiere^s  catalogue^  furnish  a  most  enUveQ- 
inf  ankle  in  the  dryness  of  bibliography. 


his  old  work  was  always  undergoing  the 
rejuveneacenoe.* 

The  personal  diaracter  of  our  author  was  as 
as  many  of  the  uacommoa  tooics  which  engaied  his 
ties ;  these  we  might  conchiae  had  originated  m 
centricity,  or  were  chosen  at  random.  But  Lieo^et  has 
shown  no  deficient  of  todgflaent  in  several  works  of 
admowledgsd  utility;  and  his  critical  opinionB, 
editor  has  shown,  nave,  for  the  greater  part,  been 
tioned  by  the  puUic  voice.  It  is  curioas  lo  ohseifi 
the  6nt  direction  which  the  mind  of  a  hardy  inqmrer  niay 
take,  will  often  account  for  that  variety  of  oncomnmn  to- 
pics he  delights  in,  and  «diich,  on  a  cioaer  examination, 
may  be  found  to  bear  an  invisible  connezioa  with  aoaw 
preceding  inqtiiry.  Ai  there  is  an  association  of  ideaa,  so 
m  literary  history  there  is  an  association  of  research ;  and 
a  very  judicious  writer  may  thus  be  impelled  to  ei 
on  soiijects  which  may  be  ifoemed  strange  or  injodi 

Thb  observation  may  be  illustrated  by  the  literary  his- 
tory of  Lenglet  dn  Fresnoy.  He  opened  his  career  hj 
addressing  a  letter  and  a  tract  to  the  Sorboone,  on  the  ea- 
traordiiiary  affair  of  Maria  d'Agreda,  abbess  of  the  im^ 
nery  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  in  Spain,  whose  my»- 
tical  life  of  the  Virgin,  published  on  the  decease  of  tho 
abbess,  and  which  was  received  vrith  such  rapture  in 
Spain,  had  just  appeared  at  Paris,  where  it  ezated  the 
murmurs  of  tho  pious,  and  ihe  inouiries  of  the  cmioos. 
This  mystical  life  was  declared  to  oe  founded  on  appaiv 
tions  and  revelations  experienced  by  the  abbess.  Lenglet 
proved,  or  asserted,  that  the  abbess  was  not  the  writer  of 
thid  pretended  life,  though  the  manuscript  existed  in  her 
hand-writing ;  and  secondly,  that  the  apparitioas  and  reve- 
lations recorded  were  against  all  the  rules  of  apparitians 
and  revelations  which  he  had  painfully  discovered.  The 
affair  was  of  a  delicate  nature.  The  writer  was  yooi^ 
and  incredulous;  a  grey-beard,  more  deeply  vosed  in 
theology,  replied,  and  the  SorboniMa  silenced  our  philoai^ 
pher  in  embryo. 

Lenglet  confined  these  researches  to  his  portfolio ;  ana 
so  long  a  period  as  fifty-five  years  had  elapsed  before  they 
saw  the  light.  It  was  when  Calmet  published  his  Lhsser- 
tatioQS  on  Apparition,  that  the  sok^ect  provoked  Lengkt 
to  return  to  bis  forsaken  researches.  He  now  robbsbed 
aM  he  had  formeriy  composed  on  the  affair  of  Maria 
d*Agreda,  and  two  other  works ;  the  one  *  T)rmU  hitt^ 
rique  H  dogmntiipu  ntr  In  AppariHoiu^  Im  Vinuu,  H  Im 
Rtvelaiiona  parUeuUata*  in  two  volumes ;  and  *  Reemmi 
de  IHuertaiianM  anciennet  d  nouretiet,  nr  Us  ApparititmM^ 
4^J  with  a  catalogue  of  authors  on  this  subject,  in 
vdumes.    When  be  edited  the  Rimum  de  as  iZasi 

compiling  the  glossary  of  this  ancient  poem,  it  led 

reprint  many  <h  the  eariiest  French  poets;  to  give  an 
Urged  edition  of  the  Arreta  d'Amour,  that  work  of  love 
and  chivalry,  in  which  his  fancy  was  now  so  decpiv  ia»- 
bedded  ;  while  the  subject  of  Romance  itself  natmalfy  led 
to  the  taste  of  romantic  productions  which  appear«<d  in 
*  L*  Usage  dea  Romans^  and  its  accompanying  copioua 
nomenclature  of  all  romances  and  romanoe^wnters,  an- 
cient and  modem.  Our  vivacious  Abb^  bad  been  be- 
wildered by  his  delight  in  the  works  of  a  chemical  philo- 
sopher ;  and  though  he  did  not  believe  in  the  existence  of 
apparitions,  and  certainly  was  more  than  a  sceptic  in  hm- 
toiy,  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  *  grand  muvre'  was  an  arti- 
cle in  his  creed ;  it  would  have  ruined  him  in  experimeats, 
if  he  bad  been  rich  enough  to  have  been  ruined.  It  al- 
tered his  health;  and  the  most  important  result  of  his 
chemical  studies  appears  to  have  been  the  inventioQ  of  a 
syrup,  in  which  he  liad  great  confidence ;  but  its  trial  blew 
him  up  into  a  tympany,  firom  which  he  was  only  rdiered 
by  having  recourse  to  a  drug,  also  of  his  own  maeovery, 
which,  in  counteracting  the  syrup,  reduced  him  to  an 
alarming  state  of  atn^hy.  But  the  mischances  of  tho 
historian  do  not  enter  mto  his  history ;  and  our  cmiusity 
must  be  still  eager  to  open  Lenglet*s  *  Histoire  de  la  Ph>- 
loso|)hie  Hermetique,'  accompanied  "hj  a  catalogue  of  the 
writers  in  this  mysterious  science,  m  two  voTumes;  aa 
well  as  his  enlarged  edition  of  the  works  of  a  great  Par»- 
celsian,  Nicholas  la  Fevre.  This  phiki«opher  was  ap- 
pointed by  Charies  the  Second  superintendent  over  tbo 
royal  labcM^tory  at  St  James's :  he  was  also  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  the  friend  of  Boyle,  to  whom  ho 

*  The  last  edition,  enlarged  by  Drooet,  is  in  15  volumes,  bi« 
Is  not  later  than  1772.  It  is  still  an  inesrimable  manual  *ar  tha 
historical  student,  as  well  as  his  Tabibuea  ChronoioglqoM. 


to 
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communtcatMi  the  tecret  of  infuaing  young  blood  into  old 
veins,  with  a  notion  that  be  could  renovate  that  which  ad- 
mits of  no  second  creation.*  Such  was  the  oriein  of  Du 
Fresnoy  s  active  curiosity  on  a  variety  of  sing ufar  topics, 
the  germs  of  which  may  be  traced  to  three  or  four  of  our 
author's  principal  works. 

Our  Abbe  promised  to  write  bis  own  life,  and  his  pug- 
nacious vivacity,  and  hardy  frankness,  woudd  have  sea^ 
soned  a  piece  m  auto-biosraphy ;  an  amateur  has,  bow- 
ever,  written  it  in  the  style  which  amateurs  like,  with  all 
the  truth  he  could  discover,  enlivened  by  some  secret  his- 
Utry,  writing  the  life  of  Lenglet  with  the  very  spirit  of 
Lenglet ;  iiis  a  mask  taken  from  the  very  features  of  the 
roan,  not  the  insipid  wax-work  of  an  hyperbolical  eloge- 

maker.f 

Although  Lenglet  du  Fresnoy  commenced  in  early  life  his 
career  as  a  man  of  letters,  he  was  at  6rst  engaged  in  the 
great  chase  of  political  adventure  ;  and  some  striking  facts 
are  recorded,  which  show  his  successful  activitv.  Michault 
describes  his  occupations  by  a  paraphrastical  delicacy  of 
language,  which  an  Englishman  might  not  have  so  hap- 
pily composed.   The  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  the  Mar- 
auis  de  Torcy,  sent  Lenglet  to  Lisle,  where  the  court  of 
le  Elector  of  Cologne  was  then  held ;  '  He  had  particular 
orders  to  toateh  that  the  two  ministers  of  the  elector  shotdd 
do  nothing  prejudicial  to  the  king's  affairs.'    He  seems, 
however,  to  have  toafcAed  many  other  persons,  and  de- 
tected many  other  things.     He  discovered  a  captain,  who 
asreed  to  open  the  gates  of  Mens  to  Marlborough,  for 
100,000  piastres ;  the  captain  was  arrested  on  the  parade, 
the  letter  of  Marlborough  was  found  in  his  pocket,  and  the 
traitor  was  broken  on  the  wheel.    Lenglet  denounced  a 
foreign  general  in  the  French  service,  and  the  event  war- 
ranted the  prediction.    His  most  important  discovery  was 
that  of  the  famous  conspiracy  of  Prmce  Cellamar,  one  of 
the  chimerical  plots  of  Alberoni;  to  the  honour  of  Lenglet, 
he  would  not  engage  in  its  detection,  unless  the  minister 
promised  that  no  blood  should  be  shed.    These  successful 
incidents  in  the  life  of  an  honourable  spy  were  rewarded 
with  a  moderate  pension.    Lenglet  must  have  been  no 
vulgar  intriguer  ;  ne  was  not  only  perpetually  confined  by 
his  very  patrons  when  he  resided  at  home  for  the  freedom 
of  his  pen,  but  I  find  him  early  imprisoned  in  the  citadel 
of  Strasburgh  for  six  months :  it  is  said  for  purloining  some 
curious  books  from  the  library  of  the  Abb^  Bignon,  of 
which  he  had  the  care.     It  is  certain  that  he  knew  the 
value  of  the  scarcest  works,  and  was  one  of  thnse  lovers 
of  bibliography  who  trade  at  times  in  costly  rarities.     At 
Vienna  he  became  intimately  acquainted  with  the  poet 
Rousseau  and  Prince  Eugene.     The  prince,  however, 
who  suspected  the  character  of  our  author,  long  avoided 
him.    Lenglet  insinuated  himself  into  the  favour  of  the 
prince's  librarian ;  and  such  was  his  bibliographical  skill, 
that  this  acouaintance  ended  in  Prince  Eugene  laying 
aside  his  political  dread,  and  preferring  the  advice  of 
Lenglet  to  bis  librarian's,  to  enrich  his  magnificent  libra- 
ry.    When  the  motive  of  Lenglet's  residence  at  Vienna 
iKPcame  more  and  more  suspected,  Rousseau  was  em- 
pk>yed  to  watch  him ;  and  not  yet  having  uuarrelled  with 
nia  brother  spy,  he  could  only  report  that  tne  Abb6  Len- 
glet was  every  morning  occupied  in  working  on  his  *  Ta- 
blettes  Chronologiques,'  a  work  not  worthy  of  alarming 
the  government ;  that  he  spent  his  evenings  at  a  violin 
friayer's  married  to  a  Frencn  woman,  and  returned  home 

*  The  Dictionnaire  Historiqne,  1780,  in  their  article  Nich. 
Le  Fevre,  notices  the  third  ediik>n  of  his  *  Course  of  Chemis- 
try,* that  of  1964,  in  two  volumes ;  but  the  present  one  ofLen* 
ttet  duFreanoy*a  is  more  recent,  1731,  enlarged  into  five  vo- 
lumes, two  of  which  contain  his  own  aflditions.  I  have  never 
met  with  this  edition,  and  it  is  wanting  at  the  British  Museum. 
Le  Fevre  published  a  trart  on  the  great  cordial  of  Sir  Walter 
Rawletgh,  which  may  be  coriona. 

t  This  anonymous  work  of  '  Memolrea  de  Monsieur  l*Abb6 
Len?Iei  du  Fresnoy,'  althoucrh  the  dedication  is  signed  G.  P  , 
Is  written  by  Micnault,  of  Dijon,  as  a  presentation  copy  to 
Count  de  Yienne  In  my  poesession  proves.  Micl^ault  is  the 
writ<^r  of  two  volumes  of  agreeable  *  Melanges  Hlstoriques, 
et  Philoloetqaes  i*  and  the  present  is  a  very  curious  piece  of 
lUerary  hiscorr.    The  Dictionnaire  HIstorique  has  compiled 

Sie  article  of  Lenglet  entirely  from  this  work  ;  1}ut  the  Journal 
cs  S^vans  was  too  ascetic  in  this  opinion.  *  Eiote-ce  la  peine 
4e  faire  un  lirre  pour  apprendre  au  public  quMjn  homme  do 
fettree,  fotEspion,  Elscroc,  bizarre,  fouguenx,  cynlque  incapa. 
ble  d*ani{t<^.  de  decence,  de  soumission  aux  loix  ?'  kc.  Yet 
they  ilo  not  deny  that  the  bibliography  of  Lenglet  du  Fresnoy 
ts  at  all  deficient  in  curiosity. 


at  eleven.    As  soon  as  our  historian  had  discovered  that 
the  poet  was  a  brother  spy  and  newsmonger  on  the  side  of 
Prince  Eugene,  their  reciprocal  civilities  cooled.    Lenglet 
now  imagined  that  he  owed  his  six  months'  retirement  in 
the  citadel  of  Strasburgh  to  the  secret  officiousness  of 
Rousseau :  each  crew  suspicious  of  the  other's  fidelity  : 
and  spies  are  like  lovers,  for  their  mutual  jealousies  settjed 
into  the  most  inveterate  hatred.    One  of  the  most  defama- 
tory libels  is  Lenglet's  intended  dedication  of  his  edition  of 
Marot  to  Rousseau,  which  being  forced  to  suppress  in 
Holland,  by  order  of  the  States-general ;  at  Brussels,  by 
the  intervention  of  the  Duke  of  Aremberg ;  and  by  every 
means  the  friends  of  the  unfortunate  Rousseau  could  con- 
trive ;  was  however  many  years  aAerwards  at  length  sub- 
joined by  Lenglet  to  the  first  volume  of  his  work  on  Ro- 
mances ;  where  an  ordinanr  reader  may  wonder  at  its  ap- 
pearance imconnected  with  any  part  ot  the  wcrit.    In  this 
dedication  or  *  eloge  historique'  he  often  addresses  '  Moa 
cher  Rousseau,'  but  the  irony  is  not  delicate,  and  the  ca- 
lumny is  heavy.   Rousseau  lay  too  open  to  the  unlicensed 
causticity  of  his  accuser.    The  poet  was  then  expatriated 
from  France  for  a  false  accusation  afftunst  Saurin,  in  at- 
tempting to  fix  on  him  those  criminal  couplets,  which  so 
long  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  literary  world  in  France, 
and  of  which  Rousseau  was  generally  supposed  to  be  the 
writer ;  but  of  which  on  his  death-bed  he  solemnly  pro- 
tested that  he  was  goiltlesH.     The  coup  de  grace  is  given 
to  the  poet,  stretched  on  this  rack  of  invective,  by  just  ac- 
cusations on  account  of  those  infamous  epigrams,  which 
appear  in  some  editions  of  that  poet's  works ;  a  lesson  for 
a  poet,  if  poets  would  be  lessoned,  who  indulge  their  im- 
agination at  the  cost  of  their  happiiMss,  and  seem  to  invent 
crimes,  as  if  they  themselves  were  criminals. 

But  to  return  to  our  Lenglet.  Had  he  composed  bis 
own  life,  it  would  have  offered  a  sketch  of  poliucal  servi- 
tude and  political  adventure,  in  a  man  too  intractable  for 
the  one,  and  too  literary  for  the  other.  Yet  to  the  honour 
of  his  capacity,  we  must  observe  that  ho  might  have  chosen 
his  patrons,  would  he  have  submitted  to  patronage.  Prince 
Eugene  at  Vienna ;  Cardinal  Passionei  at  Rome ;  or 
Mons.  Le  Blanc,  the  French  minister,  would  have  held 
him  on  his  own  terms.  But  *  Liberty  and  my  books !' 
was  the  secret  ejaculation  of  Lenglet ;  and  from*  that  mo- 
ment all  things  in  life  were  sacrificed  to  a  jealous  spirit  of 
independence,  which  broke  out  in  his  actions  as  well  as  in 
his  writings  ;  and  a  passion  for  study  for  ever  crushed  the 
worm  of  ambition. 

He  was  as  singular  in  his  conversation,  which,  says 
Jordan,  was  extremely  agreeable  to  a  foreigner,  for  he  do- 
livered  himself  without  reserve  rn  all  things,  and  on  cdl 
persons,  seasoned  with  secret  and  literary  anecdotes.  He 
refused  all  the  conveniences  oflTered  by  an  opulent  sister, 
that  he  might  not  endure  the  restraint  of  a  settled  dinnsr 
hour.  He  hved  to  his  eightieth  year,  still  busied,  and  then 
died  by  one  of  those  grievous  chances,  to  which  aged  men 
of  letters  are  liable :  our  caustic  critic  slumbered  over 
some  modem  work,  and,  falling  into  the  fire,  was  burnt  to 
death.  Many  characteristic  anecdotes  of  the  Abb6  Leng- 
let have  been  preserved  in  the  Didionnaire  Hutonquef  but 
I  shall  not  repeat  what  is  of  easy  recurrence. 

THE   DICTZONARV   OF  TKEVOUX. 

A  learned  friend,  in  his  very  agreeable  *  Trimester,  or 
a  three  months' journey  in  France  and  Swisserland,'  could 
not  pass  through  the  small  town  of  Trevoux  without  a 
literary  association  of  ideas  which  should  accompany  eve- 
ry man  of  letters  in  his  tours,  abroad  or  at  home.  A  mind 
well  informed  cannot  travel  without  discovering  that  there 
are  objects  constantly  presenting  themselves,  which  sicg'- 
geM  literary,  historical,  and  moral  facts.  My  friend  writes, 
*  As  you  proceed  nearer  to  Lyons  you  stop  to  dine  at  Tre- 
voux, on  the  left  bank  of  the  Soane.  On  a  sloping  hill, 
down  to  the  waterside,  rises  an  amf^itheatre,  crowned 
with  an  ancient  Gothic  castle,  in  venerable  niin ;  under 
it  is  the  small  town  of  Trevoux,  well  known  for  its  Journal 
and  Dictionary,  which  latter  is  almost  an  encyclopedia,  as 
there  are  few  tfdngt  of  vMdi  iomelhing  it  not  mad  in  that 
most  valuable  eompiUtdon^  and  the  whole  was  printed  at 
Trevoux.  The  knowledge  of  this  circumstance  greatly 
enhances  the  deliobt  of  any  visitor  who  has  consulted  the 
book  and  is  acquainted  with  its  merits :  and  must  add 
much  to  his  local  pleasures.* 

A  work  from  which  everv  man  of  letters  may  be  eoii- 
liniially  deriving  ^tich  varied  knowledge,  and  v/hich  is  little 
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known  but  to  the  most  curioos  readers,  claims  a  place  in 
these  volumes  ;  nor  is  the  history  of  the  work  itself  with- 
out interest.  Eight  large  folios,  each  consisting  of  a 
thousand  closely  printed  p&ge>,  stand  like  a  vast  mountain, 
of  which,  before  we  climb,  we  may  be  anxious  to  learn 
the  security  of  the  passage.  The  history  of  dictiooaries 
is  the  most  mutable  of  all  histories  ;  it  is  a  picture  of  the 
inconstancy  of  the  knowl^ge  of  man;  the  learning  oftme 

generation  passes  away  with  another ;  and  a  dictionary  of 
Its  kind  is  always  to  be  repaired,  to  be  rescinded,  and  to 
be  enlarged. 

The  small  town  of  Trevouz  gave  its  name  to  an  excel- 
lent literary  joamal,  long  conducted  by  the  Jesuits,  and  to 
this  dictionary— as  £diiiDur|gh  has  to  its  critical  Review 
and  Annual  Register,  &c.  It  first  came  to  be  distinguished 
as  a  hterary  town  from  the  Due  du  Maine,  as  prince  sove- 
reign of  Dombes,  transferring  to  this  little  town  of  Trevoux 
not  only  his  parliament  and  other  public  instiiuiions,  but 
also  establishing  a  magnificent  prmting  house,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  century.  The  dukf ,  probably  to  keep 
his  printers  in  constant  employ,  instituted  the  *  Journal  tie 
Drtvomx  ;*  and  this,  perhaips,  greatly  tended  to  bring  tho 
printing  house  into  notice  ;  so  that  it  became  a  favourite 
with  many  good  writers,  who  appear  to  have  had  no  other 
connexion  with  the  place ;  and  this  dictionary  borrowed 
its  first  title,  which  it  always  preserved,  merely  from  the 
place  where  it  was  printed.  Both  the  journal  and  the  dic- 
tionary were,  however,  consigned  to  the  cares  of  come 
learned  Jesuits ;  and  perhaps  the  place  always  indicated 
the  principles  of  the  writers,  of  whom  none  were  more 
eminent  for  elegant  literature  than  the  Jesuits. 

The  first  edition  of  this  dictionary  sprung  from  the 
spite  uf  rivalry,  occasioned  by  a  French  dictionary  pub- 
lished in  Holland,  by  the  protestant  Basnage  de  Beauval. 
The  duke  set  his  Jesuits  hastily  to  work ;  who,  after  a 
pompous  announcement  that  this  dictionary  was  formed 
on  a  plan  suggested  by  their  patron,  did  little  more  than  pil- 
lage Fureiiere,  and  rummage  Basnage,  aud  produced  three 
new  folios  without  any  novelties;  they  pleaded  the  Ehic  du 
Maine  and  no  one  else.  This  was  m  1704.  Twenty 
years  after  it  was  republished  and  imprt)ved  ;  and  editions 
mcreasiiig,  the  volumes  succeeded  each  other,  till  it  reach- 
ed to  its  present  mafiiitude  and  value  in  eight  large  folios, 
in  1771,  the  only  edition  now  esteemed.  Many  of  the 
names  of  the  contributors  to  tiiis  excellent  collection  of 
words  and  ihintrs,  the  industry  of  Monsieur  Barb'ier  has 
revealed  in  his  *  Dictionnaire  des  Anonymes,'  art.  10782. 
The  work,  in  tlie  progress  of  a  century,  evidently  became 
a  favourite  receptacle  with  men  of  letters  in  France,  who 
eaverly  contributed  the  smallest  or  the  largest  articles 
with  a  zeal  honourable  to  literature  and  most  useful  to  the 
public.  They  made  this  dictionary  their  common-place 
book  for  all  their  curious  acquisitions  ;  every  one  compe- 
tent to  write  a  short  article  preserving  an  important  fact, 
did  not  aspire  to  compile  the  dictionary,  or  even  an  entire 
article  in  it;  but  it  was  a  treasury  in  which  such  mites 
collected  together  formed  its  wealth ;  and  all  the  literati 
may  be  said  to  have  been  encaged  in  perfecting  these 
volumes  during  a  century.  In  this  manner,  from  the  hunrn 
ble  beginnings  of  three  volumes,  in  which  tiie  plagiary 
much  more  than  the  contributor  was  visible,  eight  were  at 
length  built  up  with  more  durable  materials,  and  which 
claim  the  attention  and  the  gratitude  of  the  student. 

The  work,  it  appears  interested  the  government  itself, 
as  a  national  concern,  from  the  tenor  of  the  following  an- 
ecdotes. 

Most  of  the  minor  contributors  to  this  great  collection 
were  satisfied  to  remain  anonymous;  but  as  might  be  ex- 
pected among  such  a  number,  sometimes  a  contributor  was 
anxious  to  be  known  to  hi.«  circle  ;  and  did  noi  like  this 
penitential  abstinence  uf  fame.  An  anecdote  recorded  ol 
one  of  this  class  will  amuse  :  a  Monsieur  Lautour  du 
Chatel,  avocat  au  parlement  de  Normandie,  voluntarily 
devoted  his  studious  hours  to  improve  this  work,  and  for^ 
nished  near  three  thousand  articles  to  the  supplement  of 
the  edition  of  1752.     This  ardent  scholar  had  had  a  lively 

3uarrel  thirty  years  before  with  the  first  authors  of  the 
ictionary.  iteliad  sent  them  one  thousand  three  hundred 
articles,  on  condition  that  the  donor  should  be  handsomely 
thanked  in  the  preface  of  the  new  edition,  and  further  re- 
ceive a  copy  en  grand  papier.  They  were  accepted.  The 
conductors  of  the  new  edition,  in  17SI,  forgot  all  the  pro- 
mises— nor  thanks,  nor  copy !  Our  learned  avocat,  who 
was  a  htile  irritable,  as  his  nephew  who  wrote  his  fife  ac- 


knowledges, as  aoon  as  the  great  woik  apneartd.  a«(i*«» 
ished,  like  Dennis,  that  *  they  were  raiding  i:is  c«-n  thun- 
der,* without  saying  a  word,  quits  bis  country  low^  aaA 
ventures,  half  dead  with  sickness  and  indignauoo,  on  an 
expedition  to  Paris,  to  make  his  complaint  to  the 
lor  ;  and  the  work  was  deemed  of  loat  importance  in 
e^e  of  government,  and  so  zeakws  a  conlrimitor  was 
Bidered  to  have  such  an  honourable  claim,  tliai  ibe  cha^ 
celkir  ordered,  first,  that  a  copy  on  large  paper,  abonld  be 
immediately  delivered  to  Monsieur  Lautour,  richly  hnmnl 
and  free  of  carriage ;  and  secondly,  as  are  pamtion  of  the 
anperformed  promise,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  gral»- 
tude,  the  omission  of  thanks  should  be  inserted  and  en- 
plained  in  the  three  great  literary  journals  of  France ;  a 
curious  instance  among  others  of  the  French  govemnaat 
often  mediating,  when  difficulties  occurred  in  great  literary 
undertakings,  and  considering  not  lightly  ibe  daian  and 
the  honour  of  men  of  letters. 
Another  proof,  indeed,  of  the  sane  kind,  eoneenung  the 

S resent  work,  occurred  after  the  edition  of  ITfiS.  One 
amet  I'ain^,  who  had  with  others  been  usefully  en^doyed 
on  this  edition,  addressed  a  proposal  to  the  government  for 
an  improved  one,  dated  firom  tiie  Bastile.  He 
that  the  government  should  choose  a  learned  peraoii, 
customed  to  the  labour  of  the  researches  sncb  a  woi^ 
quires;  and  he  calculated,  that  if  supplied  wiib  three 
amanuenses,  such  an  editor  would  aocosBpbsb  his  task  in 
about  ten  or  twelve  years ;  the  prodtioe  of  the  editian 
soon  repay  all  the  expenses  and  capital  advanced. 

literary  projector  did  not  wish  to  remain  idle  in  tbe 

tile.  Fifteen  years  afterwards  the  last  improved  cditiM 
appeared,  publ'islied  by  the  associated  bookseUen  of  PariL 
As  for  the  work  itself,  it  partakes  of  the  cfanracter  of 
our  Encyclopaedias ;  but  in  inis  respect  it  cannot  be  saicty 
consulted,  for  widely  has  science  enlarged  itsdonaim  and 
Corrected  its  errors  since  1771.  But  it  is  precionB  as  n 
vast  collection  of  ancient  and  modem  learning,  partieulariy 
in  that  sort  of  knowledge  which  we  usually  term  antiqon- 
rian  and  philological.  It  in  not  merely  a  grammatieal, 
scientific  and  technical  dictionary,  but  it  is  replete  with  d^ 
vinity,  law,  moral  philosophy,  critical  and  historical 
ing,  aiid  abounds  with  innumerable  misoeUaneoas 
ties.  It  would  be  difficult,  whatever  may  be  tbe 
of  inquiry,  to  open  it,  without  the  gratificaiioo  of 
knowledge  neither  obvious  nor  trivial.  I  beard  a  nmn  ef 
great  learning  declare,  that  whenever  he  could  not  read- 
lect  his  knowledge  he  ojiened  Uoflroan's  Zjgtioom  Unmt^ 
Hale  Histmictim^yKhen  he  was  sure  to  find  what  be  bad 
lost.  Tiie  works  are  similar;  and  valuable  as  are  tbe 
German's  four  folios,  the  eight  of  tbe  Frenchman  amy 
safely  be  recommended  as  iheir  substitute,  or  tbeir  snp- 
pleroent.     As  a  Dictionary  of  the  French  Lancuace  it 


bears  a  peculiar  feature,  which  has  been  presumptuonaly 
dropped  in  the  Diet ionnaire  de  I'Acadcmie;  the  last  ■•• 
vents  phrases  to  explain  words,  which  therefore  bate  nc 
other  authority  than  the  writer  himself!  this  of  Ti 
is  furnished,  not  only  with  mere  authorities,  but  also 
quotations  from  iho  classical  French  vrriters 
ment  whicli  was  probably  suggested  by  tbe  Sngiisli  Dk> 
tionary  of  Johnson.     One  nation  improves  by  anotber. 

qUADRIo's   ACCOUirT  OF  UTGLISH   FOKTmr. 

It  is,  perhaps,  somewhat  mortifying  in  our  hterary  re- 
searches to  discover  that  our  own  literature  has  been  only 
known  to  the  other  nations  of  Europe  comparatively  witb- 
in  recent  times.  We  have  at  length  triumphed  over 
continental  rivab  in  the  noble  struggles  of  genius,  and 
authors  now  see  their  works  printra  even  at  foreign 

es,  while  we  are  furnishing  with  our  gratuuous  h    

nearly  the  whole  literature  of  a  new  empire ;  yet  te  Ittn 
as  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  our  poets  were  only  known  by  tbe 
Latin  versifif^rs  of  the  *  Muse  Anglicanm ;'  and  vrhca 
Boileau  was  told  of  the  public  funeral  of  Dryden,  be  wns 

K leased  with  the  national  honours  bestowed  on  genius,  bat 
e  declared  that  he  never  heard  of  his  name  before.  Tbas 
great  legislator  of  Parnassus  has  never  alluded  to  one  fC 
our  own  poets,  so  insular  then  was  our  hterary  ttorr! 
The  most  remarkable  fact,  or  perhaps  assertko,  I  bnvn 
met  with,  of  the  htrle  knowledge  which  tbe  oontioent  had 
of  our  writers,  is  a  French  translation  of  Bishop  HalPs 
'  Characters  of  Virtues  and  Vices.'  It  is  a  duodecioM. 
printed  at  Paris  of  109  pages,  1810,  with  this  title.  Cve». 
teres  de  Vertus  et  de  Vteet;  tiri*  de  VAnglaU  de  M.  Je«/ 
Hail,  In  a  dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  ihe  ^^ 
later  informs  his  lord»hip  that  ee  Uvri  eai  la 
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duetion  de  VAngUn»jamaig  impriro^a  ttueun  vulgatre.  The 
first  translation  from  ihe  English  ever  printed  in  any  mo- 
dern language !*  Wneilur  ilie  tran:tlator  is  a  bold  liar,  or 
an  ignorant  blunderer,  r\-mai'H  to  be  ascertained  ;  at  all 
events  it  is  a  humiliating  demonstration  of  the  small  pro- 
gress which  our  home  literature  had  made  abroad  in  1610 ! 

I  come  now  to  notice  a  contemporary  writer,  professed- 
ly writing  llie  history  of  our  Poetry,  of  which  his  knowl- 
edge will  open  to  us  as  we  proceed  with  our  enlightened 
and  amateur  historian. 

Father  Q,uadrio's  Delia  Storia  e  deila  ragione  tVogrd 
Ptfesui,— is  a  gigantic  work,  which  could  only  have  been 
projected  and  persevered  in  by  somo  hypochondriac  monk, 
who,  to  get  rid  of  the  ewnm  of  life,  could  discover  no  plea- 
santer  way  than  to  bury  himself  alive  in  seven  monstrous 
cloeely-prmted  quirtos,  and  every  day  be  compiling  some- 
tfatat<m  a  subject  which  he  did  not  understand.  Fortu- 
nately for  Father  Ctuadrio,  without  taste  to  feel,  and  db- 
eemroent  to  decide,  nothing  occurred  in  this  progress  of 
literary  history  and  criticism  to  abridge  his  volumes  and 
his  amusements ;  and  with  diligence  and  erudition  unpa- 
ralleled, he  has  here  built  up  a  receptable  for  his  immense, 
otrious,  and  trifling  knowlege  on  the  poetry  of  every  na' 
tioD.  Quadrio  is  among  that  class  of  authors  whom  we 
receive  with  more  gratitude  than  pleasure,  fly  to  sometimes 
to  quote,  but  never  linger  to  reaa ;  and  6x  on  our  shelves, 
but  seldom  have  in  our  hands. 

I  have  been  much  mortified,  in  looking  over  this  volu- 
minous compiler,  to  discover,  althouj^h  he  wrote  so  late  as 
■bout  1750,  how  little  the  history  ot  English  Poetry  was 
known  to  foreigners.  It  is  assuredly  our  own  fault.  We 
have  too  long  neglected  the  bibliouraphy  and  the  literary 
history  of  our  own  country.  Italy,  Spain  and  France, 
have  enjoyed  eminent  bibliographers'— we  have  none  to 
rival  them.  Italy  may  justly  glory  in  her  Tiruboschi  and 
ber  Mazzuchelli ;  Spain  in  the  Bibliothecas  of  Nicholas 
Antonio ;  and  France,  so  rich  in  bibliographical  treasures, 
affords  models  to  every  literary  nation  of  every  species  of 
htcrary  history.  With  us,  the  partial  labour  of  the  hermit 
Anthony  for  the  Oxford  writers,  compiled  before  philoao- 
|>hic&l  criticism  exi-ited  in  the  nation  ;  and  Warlon*s  His- 
tory of  Poetry,  which  was  left  unfinished  at  its  most  criti- 
cal period,  when  that  delightful  antiauary  of  taste  had 
just  touched  the  threshold  of  his  Paraoiso^these  are  the 
■ole  great  labours  to  which  foreigners  might  resort,  but 
these  will  not  be  found  of  much  use  to  them.  The  neglect 
of  our  own  literary  history  has,  therefore,  occasioned  the 
errors,  aomeiimes  very  ridiculous  ones,  of  foreign  writers 
respecting  our  authors.  Even  the  lively  Chaudon,  in  his 
*  Dieiionnaire  Histonque,'  gives  the  most  extraordinary 
accounts  of  most  of  the  English  writers.  Without  an  Eng- 
lish guide  to  attend  such  wearv  travellers,  they  have  loo 
often  been  deceived  bv  the  Miragea  of  our  literature. 
They  have  given  blundering  accounts  of  works  which  do 
•xist,  and  chronicled  others  which  never  did  exist ;  and 
have  ofien  made  up  the  personal  history  of  our  authors, 
by  eonfoandiug  two  or  three  into  one.  Chaudon,  mention- 
ing Dryden's  tragedies,  observes  that  AtterbuVy  translat- 
ed twouito  Latin  verse,  entitled  Achitophel  and  Absalom  !* 

Of  all  these  foreign  authors  none  has  more  egregiously 
failed  than  this  good  Father  Q,uadrio.  In  this  universal 
history  of  poetry,  I  was  curious  to  observe  what  sort  of 
fijpire  we  made  ;  and  whether  the  fertile  genius  of  our  ori- 
ginal poets  had  struck  the  foreign  critic  with  admiration. 
Of  with  critical  censure.  But  little  was  our  English  poetry 
known  to  its  universal  historian.  In  the  chapter  on  those 
who  have  cultivated  *  la  melica  poesia  in  propria  lingua  tra 
Tedeschi,  Fiamminghi  e  Inglesi'f  we  find  the  fullowmg  list 
of  English  poets. 

*  or  John  Cowper ;  whose  rhymes  and  verses  are  pre- 
aerred  in  manuscript  in  the  college  of  the  most  holy  Trini- 
ty, in  Cambridge. 

'  Arthur  Kelton  flourished  in  1548,  a  skilful  English 

Kit ;  he  composed  various  poems  in  English ;  also  he 
ds  the  Cambrains  and  their  jj^enealogv. 
•The  works  of  W.  Wycherley  in  English  prose  and  verse.' 
These  were  the  only  English  poeta  whom  duadrio  at 
firat  coald  muster  together !  In  his  sabsequent  additions 
he  caught  the  name  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  with  an  adven- 

*  Even  recently  II  Cavaliere  Onofrio  Boni,  in  his  Eloge  of 
I«anzi,  in  naming  the  three  Augustan  periods  of  modern  lite- 
rature, fixes  them,  for  the  Italians,  unaer  Leo  the  Tenth  ;  Tor 
Ihe  French,  under  Lewis  the  Fourtasnth,  or  the  Great ;  and 
Ibrths  Bnglish,  under  Charles  the  Seeono  ! 

*  Qoadrhi,  Vol.  IT,  p.  416. 


turous  criticism,  *  le  sue  pocbie  assai  buone.'  He  thep 
was  lucky  enough  to  pick  up  the  title— not  the  volume 
surely — which  is  one  of  the  rarest ;  <  Fiori  poetici  de  A* 
Cowley,'  which  he  calls'  poesie amoroso :'  this  must  mean 
that  early  volume  of  Cowley's,  published  in  his  thirteenth 
year,  under  the  title  of  *  Poetical  Blo$soros.'  Fuither  he 
laid  hold  of  *  John  Donne'  by  the  skirt,  and  *  Thomas 
Creech,'  at  whom  he  made  a  full  pause  ;  informing  his 
Italians,  that  his  poems  are  reputed  by  his  nation  as  *  a»« 
sai  buone.'  He  has  also  *  Lo  opere  di  Guglielmo  ;*  but  to 
this  christian  name,  as  it  would  appear,  he  had  not  ven- 
tured to  add  the  surname.  At  length  in  his  progress  of 
inquiry,  in  this  fourth  volume  (for  they  were  published  a* 
different  periods)  he  suddenly  discovers  a  host  of  English 
poets— in  Waller,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Lord  Roscom- 
mon, and  others,  among  whom  is  Dr  Swifi ;  but  he  ac- 
knowledges their  works  have  not  reached  him.  Shakespeare 
at  length  appears  on  the  sceni* ,  but  Q,uadriu's  notions  are 
derived  from  Yoltairo,  whom,  perhaps,  he  boldly  translates. 
Instead  of  improving  our  drama,  he  conducted  it  a  tolaU 
rouina  luMe  *ue  farae  monstnune,  che  ri  ehiaman  iragedu  ; 
ahune  scene  vi  abbia  luminose  e  belle  ealcuni  tratti  si  Irowmo 
terribUi  e  grandi.  Otway  is  said  to  have  composed  a  tra- 
gic drama  on  the  subject  of  *  Venezia  Salvata ;'  he  adds 
with  surprise,  *ma  afiatto  regolare.'  Regularity  is  the 
essence  of  genius  with  such  critics  as  Quadrio.  Dnrden 
is  also  mentioned ;  but  the  only  drama  specified  is  *  King 
Arthur.'  Addison  is  the  first  Englishman  who  produced 
a  classical  tragedy  ;  but  though  duadrio  writes  much 
about  the  life  of  Ad<lison,  he  never  alludes  to  the  Spectator. 

We  come  now  to  a  more  curious  point.  Whether 
duadrio  had  read  our  comediss  may  be  doubtful ;  but  he 
distinguishes  them  by  very  high  commeiviation.  Our 
comedy,  he  says,  represents  human  life,  the  manners  of 
citizens  and  the  people,  much  belter  than  the  Frendi  and 
Spanish  comedies,  in  which  all  the  business  of  life  is  mix- 
ed up  with  love  affairs.  The  Spaniards  had  their  gallan* 
try  from  tlie  Moors,  and  their  manners  from  chivalry ;  lo 
which  they  added  their  tumid  African  taste,  differing  from 
that  of  other  nations.  I  shall  iranslato  what  he  now  adds 
of  English  comedy. 

<  The  Engl'sh  more  skilfully  even  than  the  French,  have 
approximated  to  the  true  idea  of  comic  subjects,  choosing 
for  the  argument  of  their  inventitm  the  customary  and  na- 
tural objects  of  the  citizens  and  the  populace.  And  when 
religion  and  decorum  were  more  respected  in  their  thea- 
tres, they  were  more  advanced  in  this  species  of  poetry, 
and  merited  not  a  little  praise,  above  their  neighbour- 
ing nations.  But  more  than  the  English  and  the 
French,  (to  speak  according  to  pure  and  bare  truth,) 
have  the  Italians  signalized  themselves.'  A  sly,  insinuaF- 
ting  criticism!  But,  as  on  the  whole,  for  reasons  which 
I  cannot  account  for,  Father  duadrio  seems  to  have  rel« 
ished  our  English  comedy,  we  must  value  his  candour. 
He  praises  our  comedy ;  'per  il  hello  ed  ilbuono ;'  but,  aa 
he  is  a  methodical  Artstott* lian,  he  will  not  allow  us  that 
liberty  in  the  theatre,  which  we  are  supposed  to  possess 
in  parliament— bjr  delivering  whatever  we  conceive  to  the 
purpose.  His  criticism  is  a  specimen  of  the  irrefragable. 
*  We  must  not  abandon  legitimate  rules  to  give  mere  pleat* 
icre  therdy  ,*  because  pleasure  is  produced  by,  and  flows 
from,  the  l^autiful;  and  the  beautiful  is  chiefly  drawn  from 
the  good  order  and  unity  in  which  it  consists  !' 

Ctuadrio  succeeded  m  discovering  the  name  of  one  of 
our  greatest  comic  geniuses  ;  for,  alludinir  to  our  diversity 
of  action  in  comedy,  he  mentions  in  his  fiflh  volume,  page 
148,—'  II  cftlebre  !Benjanson  nella  sua  commedia  iutitolato 
Bartolommeo  fhieerej  e  in  quella  altra  commedia  intitolato 
Ipsum  VeetxJ'  The  reader  may  decipher  the  poet's  namo 
and  his  Fair:  but  it  required  the  critical  sagacity  of  Mr 
Douce  to  discover  that  by  fysum  Veetz  we  are  to  under- 
stand Shad  well's  comedy  of  JSpsom  WdU.  The  Italian 
critic  had  transcribed  what  he  and  his  Italian  printer 
could  not  spell ;  we  have  further  discovered  the  source  ofhia 
intelUsence  in  St  Evremond,  who  had  classed  Shadwell's 
comedy  with  Ben  Jonson's.  To  such  shifts  is  the  writer 
of  an  universal  history  (Togni  poesiay  miserably  reduced  ! 

Towards  the  close  of  the  fifth  volume  we  at  last  find  the 
sacred  muse  of  Milton,— but,  unluckily,  he  was  a  man  *  di 
pochissima  religione,'  and  spoke  of  Ctirist  like  an  Arias* 
duadrio  quotes  Ramsay  for  Milton's  vomiting  forth  abuse 
on  the  Roman  church.  His  figures  are  raid  to  be  often 
mean,  unworthy  of  the  majesty  of  his  subject  ^  but  in  .a 
later  place,  excepting  his. religion,  our  poet,  it  n  decided 
on,  is  worthv  '  di  molti  laudi.* 
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Thus  much  for  the  information  the  curious  may  obtain 
QD  English  poetry,  from  its  uuiverFal  history.  Quadrio 
unquestionably  writes  with  more  ignorance  than  prejudice 
agamst  us :  he  has  not  only  highly  distmguished  the  comic 
eeniiis  of  our  writers,  and  raised  it  abyvc  that  of  our  neigh- 
bours, but  he  has  also  advanced  another  discovery,  which 
ranks  us  still  higher  for  original  invention,  and  which  I  am 
confident,  will  fa^  as  new  as  it  is  extraordinary  to  the  Eng- 
lish reader. 

duadrio,  who,  among  other  erudite  accessories  to  his 
work,  has  exhausted  the  most  copious  researches  on  the 
origin  of  Punch  and  Harlequin,  has  also  written,  with 
equal  curiosity  and  value,  the  history  of  Puppet'-showa. 
But  whom  has  he  lauded?  whom  has  he  placed  para- 
mount, above  all  other  people,  for  their  genius  of  inven- 
tion in  improving  this  art  ? — The  English !  and  the  glory 
which  has  hitherto  been  universally  conceded  to  the  Italian 
nation  themselves,  appears  to  belong  to  us !  For  toe,  it 
appears,  while  others  were  dandling  and  pulling  their  little 
representatives  of  human  nature  into  such  a\vkward  aivd 
unnatural  motions,  first  invented  pulleys,  or  wires,  and 
gave  a  fine  and  natural  action  to  the  artificial  life  of  these 
gesticulating  machines ! 

We  seem  to  know  little  of  ourselves  as  connected  with 
the  history  of  puppet-shows ;  but  in  an  article  in  the  curi- 
ous Dictionary  of  Trevoux,  I  find  that  John  Brioche,  to 
whom  had  been  attributed  the  invention  of  Mariondtes,  is 
only  to  be  considered  as  an  improver ;  in  his  time  (but  the 
learned  writers  supply  no  date,)  an  Englishman  disco- 
vered the  secret  of  moving  them  by  spnngs,  and  without 
strings ;  but  the  Marionettes  of  Brioche  were  preferred  for 
the  pleasantries  which  he  made  them  deliver.  The  erudite 
duadrio  appears  to  have  more  successfully  substantiated 
our  claims  to  the  pulleys  or  wires,  or  springs  of  the  puppets, 
than  any  of  our  own  antiquaries  ;  and  perhaps  the  uncom- 
memorated  name  of  this  Enghshman  was  that  PowelL  whose 
Solomon  and  Sheba  were  celebrated  in  the  days  of  Addi- 
son and  Steele ;  the  former  of  whom  has  composed  a  clas- 
sical and  sportive  Latin  poem  on  this  very  subject.  But 
Q,uadrio  might  well  rest  satisfied,  that  the  nation,  which 
could  boast  of  its  Fantoccini^  surpassed,  and  must  ever 
surpass  tlie  puny  efforts  of  all  doll-loving  people ! 

*  POLITICAL  RELIOIOmSM.* 

In  Professor  Dugald  Stewart's  first  Dissertation  on  the 
irogress  of  Philosophy,  I  find  this  singular  and  significant 
.erm.  It  has  occasioned  mo  to  reflect  on  those  contests  for 
religion,  in  which  a  particular  faith  has  been  made  the  osten- 
sible pretext,  while  the  secret  motive  was  usually  political. 
The  historians,  who  view  in  these  religious  wars  only  re- 
ligion itself,  have  written  large  volumes,  in  which  wn  may 
never  discover  that  they  have  either  been  a  struggle  to 
obtain  predominance,  or  an  expedient  to  secure  it.  The 
hatreds  of  ambitious  men  have  disguised  their  own  pur- 
poses, while  Christianity  has  borne  the  odium  of  loosen- 
ing a  destroying  spirit  among  mankind  ;  which,  bad  Chris- 
tianity never  existed,  would  have  equally  prevailed  in 
human  affairs.  Of  a  mortal  malady,  it  is  not  only  necessary 
to  know  tho  nature,  but  to  designate  it  by  a  right  name 
that  we  may  not  err  in  our  mode  of  treatment.  If  we  call 
that  re&'^n  which  we  shall  find  for  tha  greater  part  isjM^td'- 
ea/,we  are  likely  to  be  mistaken  in  the  regimen  and  the  cure. 

Fox,  in  his  *  Acts  and  Monuments,'  writes  the  mar- 
tyrology  of  the  protestanta  in  three  mighty  folios ;  where, 
in  the  third,  •  the  tender  mercies*  of  the  catholics  are  *  cut 
in  wood'  for  those  who  mi^ht  not  otherwise  be  enabled  to 
read  or  spell  them.  Sucn  pictures  are  abridgments  of 
long  narratives,  but  they  leave  in  the  mind  a  fulness  of 
horror.  Fox  made  more  than  one  generation  shudder; 
and  his  volume,  particularly  this  third,  chained  to  a  read- 
ing-desk in  the  halls  of  the  great,  and  in  the  aisles  of 
churches,  often  detained  the  loiterer,  as  it  furnished  some 
new  scene  of  papistical  horrors  to  paint  forth  on  returning 
to  his  firp-side.  The  protestanis  were  then  the  martyrs, 
because,  under  Mary,  tho  protestants  had  been  thrown 
out  of  power. 

Dodd  has  opposed  to  Fox  three  curious  folios,  which  he 
calls  <  the  Church  History  of  England,'  exhibiting  a  most 
abundant  martyrology  of  the  cathoUc$,  inflicted  by  the 
hands  of  the  protestanis ;  who  in  the  succeeding  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  after  long  trepidations  and  balancings,  were 
confirmed  into  power.  He  grieves  over  the  delusion  and 
seduction  of  the  black-letter  romance  of  honest  John  Fox, 
which,  he   »ay!i,  '  has    obtained  a  place  in  protestant 


churches  next  to  the  Bible,  while  John  Pox  himself  is  et« 
teemed  little  less  than  an  evangelist.'  Dodd's  narrutives 
are  not  less  pathetic ;  for  the  situation  of  the  caihohc,  who 
had  to  secrete  himself,  as  well  as  to  suffer,  was  nore 
adapted  for  romantic  adventures  than  even  the  melao* 
choly  but  monotonous  story  of  the  pfotestants  tortured  in 
the  cell,  or  bound  to  the  stake.  These  catholics,  bow» 
ever,  were  attenipting  all  sorts  cf  intrigues ;  and  the  saint* 
and  martyrs  of  Dodd  to  the  pariiament  of  England  wcrs 
only  traitors  and  conspirators ! 

Hcyhn,  in  bis  history  of  the  Puntant  and  the  Pn»bgt^ 
riantf  blackens  them  for  political  devils.  He  is  the  Soae- 
nolet  of  history,  delighting  himself  with  horrors  at  which 
the  painter  himself  roust  have  started.  He  tells  of  their 
'  oppositions'  to  monarchical  and  episcopal  government , 
their '  innovations'  in  the  church ;  and  their  *  embroilments 
of  the  kingdoms.  The  sword  rages  in  their  hands ;  trca* 
son,  sacrilege,  plunder;  while  *»ore  of  the  blood  of  Eug* 
lishmen  had  poured  like  water  within  the  space  of  four 
years,  than  had  been  shed  in  the  cinl  wars  of  York  and 
Lancaster  in  four  centuries !' 

Neale  opposes  a  more  elaborate  history ;  where  these 
<  great  and  good  men,'  the  puritans  and  the  presbytenaos, 
'are  placed  among  the  re/onners ,**  while  their  (am*  if 
blanched  into  angelic  purity.  Neale  and  his  party  opined 
that  the  protestant  bad  not  sufficiently  protested^  and  that 
the  reformation  itself  needed  to  be  retorrowl.  They  wea* 
ricd  the  impatient  Elizabeth,  and  her  ardent  churriimen; 
and  disputed  with  the  learned  James,  and  his  courtly 
bishops,  about  such  ceremonial  trifles,  tlial  the  historiaD 
may  olush  or  smile  who  has  to  record  them.  And  when 
the  puritan  was  thrown  out  of  preferment,  and  seceded 
into  separation,  he  turned  into  a  pndyter.  Kooooiv- 
formity  was  their  darline  sin,  and  their  sullen  triumph. 

Calamy,  in  four  painml  volumes,  chronicles  tho  blood- 
less martyrology  ofthe  two  thousand  silenced  and  ejected 
ministers.  Their  history  is  not  glorious,  and  their  heroes 
are  obscure  ;  but  it  is  a  domestic  ta^e  !  When  the  second 
Charles  was  restored,  the  pre^taiana,  like  every  other 
faction,  were  to  be  amused,  if  nut  cotirted.  Some  of  the 
king's  chaplains  were  se'iected  from  atnong  them,  and 
preached  once.  Their  hopes  were  raised  that  they  skouM, 
by  some  agreement,  be  enabled  to  share  m  that'  ecclesi- 
astical establishment  which  they  had  so  oHen  opposed  ; 
and  the  bishops  met  the  presbyters  in  a  convocation  at  the 
Savoy.  A  conference  was  held  between  the  high  churdk, 
resuming  the  seat  of  power,  and  the  Una  ehtrch^  now  pro»- 
trate ;  that  is,  between  the  old  clergy  who  had  recently 
been  mercilessly  ejected  by  the  ncw^  who  in  their  turn 
were  awaiting  their  fate.  The  confrrence  was  closed 
with.argumcnts  by  the  weaker,  and  votes  by  the  stronger. 
Many  curious  anecdotes  of  this  conference  have  romc 
down  to  U9.  The  presbyterians,  in  their  last  struggle, 
petitioned  for  indulgence;  but  oppressors  who  had  become 
petitioners,  only  showed  that  they  poosessed  no  longer  the 
means  of  resistance.  This  conference  was  followed  op 
by  the  Act  of  Unifartnity,  which  look  place  on  Bartholo- 
mew day,  August  S4,  I66S:  an  act  which  ejected  Gala* 
roy's  two  thousand  ministers  from  tho  bosom  of  the  estab- 
lished church.  Bartholomew  day  with  this  party  was 
long  paralleled,  and  perhaps  is  still  with  the  dreadful 
French  massacre  of  that  fatal  saint's  day.  The  calamity 
was  rather,  however,  of  a  private  than  of  a  public  naiureu 
The  two  thousand  ejected  ministers  were  indeed  deprived 
of  their  livings ;  but  this  was,  however,  a  happier  fate  tbea 
what  has  often  occurred  in  thes>e  contests  for  the  security 
of  political  power.  This  ntetkm  was  not  like  the  expul- 
sion ofthe  Moriscoes,  tho  best  and  most  useful  subjects  el 
Spain,  which  was  a  human  sacrifice  of  half  a  million  ot 
men,  and  the  proscription  of  many  Jews  from  that  laiMl  ol 
Catholicism;  or  the  massacre  of  thousands  oTHugtieootB, 
and  the  expulsion  of  more  than  a  hundred  thoueaod  by 
Lonis  the  Fourteenth  from  Franco.  The  preshyteriaB 
divines  were  not  driven  from  their  father-land,  and  cm** 

Eelled  to  learn  another  language  than  their  roother-tofigue. 
)e8tilute  as  divines,  they  were  snflered  to  remain  aa  citi- 
zens ;  and  the  result  was  remarkable.  Tlicse  dirioea 
could  not  disrobe  themselves  of  their  learning  and  fhnr 
piety,  while  several  of  them  were  compelled  to  bec«Me 
tradesmen ;  among  these  the  learned  Samuel  Chaadlfr» 
whose  literary  produK^lions  arc  numerous,  krpt  a  book* 
seller's  shop  in  the  Poultry. 

Hard  as  this  event  proved  tn  its  result,  it  was  hoiwever, 
pleaded,  that  <  It  was  but  Uke  for  bke.*    And  that  'he  ki»- 
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tory  of  *  the  like'  might  not  be  curtailed  in  the  telling,  op- 
posed to  Calamy'a  chronicle  of  the  two  thousand  ejected 
ministers  stands  another,  in  folio  magnitude,  of  the  same 
sort  of  chronicle  of  the  clertiry  of  the  church  of  England, 
with  a  title  by  no  means  less  pathetic. 

This  u  Walker's  <  Attempt  towards  recovering  an  ac- 
count of  the  Cleroy  of  the  Church  of  England  who  were 
sequestered,  harassed,  &c.,  in  the  lat*)  Tiines.'  Walker 
IS  himself  astonished  at  the  size  of  his  volume,  the  number 
c^  his  sufferers,  and  tho  variety  of  the  sufferings.  '  Shall 
the  church,'  savs  he,  'not  have  the  liberty  to  preserve 
the  history  of  ber  sufferiuss,  as  well  as  the  »epara^on 
to  set  forth  an  account  of  theirs?  Can  Dr  Calamy 
be  acquitted  for  publishing  the  history  of  the  Barthclo' 
mew  av^ffererty  if  I  am  condemned  for  writing  that  of  the 
tequestered  loyalists?*  He  allows  that  'the  number  of 
the  ejected  amounts  to  two  thousand,'  and  there  were  no 
less  than  '  seven  or  eight  thousand  of  the  episcopal  clergy 
imprisoned,  banished,  and  sent  a  starving,'  &c.  &c. 

Whether  the  reformed  were  martyred  by  the  catholics, 
or  the  catholics  executed  by  the  reformed ;  whether  the 
puritans  expelled  those  of  the  established  church,  or  the 
established  church  ejected  tho  puritans,  all  seems  reduci- 
ble to  two  classes,  conformists  and  non-conformists,  or,  in 
the  political  .style,  the  administration  and  the  opposition. 
When  we  discover  that  the  heads  of  all  parties  are  of  the 
same  hot  temperament,  and  observe  the  same  evil  conduct 
in  similar  situations ;  when  we  view  honest  old  Latimer 
with  his  own  hands  hanging  a  mendicant  friar  on  a  tree, 
and  tho  government  changing,  the  friars  bindinj;  Latimer 
to  the  stake  ;  when  we  see  tne  French  catholics  cutting 
out  the  tongues  of  the  protestan*s,  that  they  might  no  lon- 
ger protest;  the  haughty  Luther  writing  submUsive  apolo- 
gies to  Leo  tho  Tenth  and  Henry  the  Eighth  for  the  scur- 
rility with  which  he  had  treated  them  in  his  writings,  and 
6nding  that  his  apologies  were  received  with  contempt, 
then  retracting  his  retractions;  when  we  Bnd  that  haughti- 
est of  the  haughty,  John  Knox,  when  Elizabeth  first  as- 
cended the  throne,  crouching  and  repenting  of  having 
written  his  famous  excommunication  against  all  female 
sovereignty ;  or  pulling  down  the  monasteries,  from  the 
axiom  that  when  the  rookery  was  destroyed,  the  rooks 
would  never  return ;  when  wc  liuu  his  recent  apologist  ad- 
miring, while  he  apologizes  fur,  some  extraordinary  proofs 
(^  Machiavelian  politics — an  impenetrable  mystery  seems 
to  hang  over  the  conduct  of  men  who  profess  to  be  guided 
by  the  bloodless  code  of  Jesus — but  try  them  by  a  human 
standard,  and  treat  them  as  politicians ;  and  the  motives 
ooce  discovered,  the  actions  are  understood ! 

Two  edicts  of  Charles  the  Fi(Ui,  in  1555,  condemned  to 
death  the  Reformed  of  the  Low  Countries,  even  should 
they  return  to  the  catholic  faith,  with  this  exception,  how- 
ever, n  favour  of  the  latter,  that  they  shall  not  be  burnt 
alive,  out  that  tho  men  shall  be  beheaded,  and  the  wonnen 
ouried  alive !    Religion  could  not  then  be  the  real  motive 
of  the  Spanish  cabinet,  for  in  returning  to  the  ancient 
&ith  that  point  was  obtained ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  the 
Spanish  government  considered  the  reformed  as  re/>eb, 
whom  it  was  not  safe  to  re-admit  to  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship.   Tho  undisguised  fact  appears  in  the  codicil  to  the 
will  of  the  emperor,  when  he  solemnly  declares  that  he 
bad  written  to  the  inquisition  *  to  burn  and  extirpate  the 
heretics,'  afttr  trying  fo  make  Christians  of  thenij  because 
he  is  convinced  that  they  never  can  become  sincere  catho- 
lics ;  and  he  acknowledges  that  he  had  committed  a  great 
fault  in  permitting  Luther  to  return  free  on  the  faith  of 
his  safe  conduct,  as  the  emperor  was  not  bound  to  keep 
a  promise  with  a  heretic.     *  It  is  because  that  I  destroyed 
him  not,  that  heresy  has  now  become  strong,  which  I  am 
convinced  might  have  been  stifled  with  him  in  its  birth.'* 
The  whole  conduct  of  Charles  the  Fifth  in  this  mighty 
revolution,  was,  from  its  beginning,  censured  by  contem- 
poraries as  purely  political.    Francis  the  First  observed, 
that  the  emperor,  under  tho  colour  of  religion,  was  placing 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  league  to  make  his  way  to  a  pre- 
dominant monarchy.     Tho  ^iretext  of  religion  is  no  new 
thing,  writes  the  Duke  of  Nevers.     Charles  the  Fifth  had 
never  undertaken  a  war  against  the  protestant  princes, 
ImaI  with  the  design  of  rendering  the  imperial  crown  heredi- 
tary in  the  house  of  Austria ;  and  he  has  only  attacked 
the  electoral  princes  to  ruin  them,  and  to  aSolish  their 
right  of  election.     Had  it  been  zoal  for  the  catholic  reli- 
frion,  wouki  he  have  delayed  from  1519  to  1549  to  arm, 
that  ho  might  have  extinguished  the  Lutheran  heresy, 

*  Lloronte's  Critical  Hi»tory  of  the  Inquisition. 


which  he  could  easily  havo  done  in  1526?  But  he  con- 
sidered that  this  novelty  would  serve  to  divido  the  Ger- 
man princes ;  uud  he  patiently  waited  till  ihu  effect  woa 
realized.* 

Good  men  of  both  parties,  mistaking  the  nature  of  these 
religious  wars,  have  drawn  horrid  inferences!  The 
'dragonades  of  Louis  XIV,  excited  the  admirati(H]  of 
Bruyere ;  and  Anquetil,  in  his  '  Esprit  de  la  Ligue,'  com- 
pares the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  to  a  salutary 
amputation.  The  massacro  of  St  Bartholomew  in  its 
own  day,  and  oven  recently,  has  found  advocates ;  a  Greek 
professor  at  tho  time  asserted  that  thero  wcro  two  classes 
of  protc:>tants  in  France,  political  and  religious ;  and  that 
'  the  late  ebullition  of  public  vengeance  was  solely  directed 
against  the  former.'  Dr  M'Crie  cursing  the  catholic 
with  a  catholic's  curse,  execrates  '  the  slate  sophistry  of 
this  calumniator.'  But  should  wo  allow  that  the  Greek 
profussor  who  advocated  their  national  crime  was  the 
wretch  the  calvinistic  doctor  describes,  yet  the  nature  of 
things  cannot  be  altered  by  tho  equal  violence  of  Peter 
Charpenticr  and  Dr  M'Crio. 

This  subject  of  <  Political  Religionism'  is  indeed  as  nice 
as  it  curious ;  politics  have  been  so  cunningly  worked  into 
the  cause  of  religion,  that  the  parlies  themselves  will  never 
be  able  to  separate  them ;  and  to  this  moment,  the  most 
opposite  opinions  are  formed  concerning  the  same  events, 
and  the  same  persons.  When  public  disturbances  recent- 
ly broke  out  at  Nismes  on  the  first  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bons, tho  prolestants,  who  there  are  numerous,  declared 
tliat  they  were  persecuted  for  religion,  and  their  cry  echoed 
by  their  brethren  the  dissenters,  resounded  in  this  country. 
We  have  not  forgotten  the  ferment  it  raised  here ;  much 
was  said,  and  something  was  done.  Our  minister  howev- 
er persisted  in  declaring  that  it  was  a  mere  political  aff*air. 
It  is  clear  that  our  government  was  right  on  the  cai^e,  and 
those  zealous  complainants  wrong,  who  only  observed  the 
^ecl ;  for  as  soon  as  the  Bourbonists  had  triumphed  over 
the  Bonapartists,  we  heard  no  more  of  those  sanguinary 
persecutions  of  the  protestants  of  Nismes,  of  which  a  dis- 
senter has  just  published  a  large  history.  It  is  a  curious 
fact,  that  when  two  writers  at  tlie  same  time  were  occupied 
in  a  life  of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  Flechier  convertsd  the  car- 
dinal into  a  saint,  and  every  incident  in  his  adrninistratiM 
was  made  to  connect  itself  with  his  religious  character 
Marsollier,  a  writer  very  inferior  to  Flechier,  shows  th« 
cardinal  merely  as  a  politician.  The  elegancies  of  Fie 
chier  were  soon  neglected  by  the  public,  and  the  deep  in^ 
terests  of  truth  soon  acquired,  and  still  retain,  for  the  les*/ 
elegant  writer,  the  attention  of  the  statesman. 

A  modern  historian  has  observed,  that  *  the  affairs  of 
religion  were  the  grand  fomeniers  and  promoters  of  the 
thirty  years^  voar^  which  fimt  brought  down  the  powers  olt 
the  North  to  mix  in  the  politics  of  the  Southern  states.' 
The  fact  is  indisputable,  but  the  cause  is  not  so  apparent. 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  vast  military  genius  of  his  age, 
had  designed,  and  was  successfully  attempting,  to  oppose 
the  overgrown  power  of  the  imperial  house  of  Austria, 
which  had  long  aimed  at  an  universal  monarchy  in  Europe  ; 
a  circumstance  which  Philip  IV  weakly  hinted  at  to  the 
world  when  he  placed  this  motto  under  his  arms>-'  Sins 
ipso  factum  est  nihil  f  ^n  expression  applied  to  Jesus  Christ 
by  St  John. 

TOLERATION. 

An  enlightened  toleration  is  a  blessing  of  tho  last  ago— 
it  would  seem  to  have  been  practised  by  the  Romans, 
when  they  did  not  mistake  the  primitive  Christians  for 
seditious  members  of  society ;  and  was  inculcated  even 
by  Mahomet,  in  a  passage  in  tho  Koran,  but  scarcely 
practised  by  his  followers.  In  modem  history,  it  wa«t  con- 
demned, when  religion  was  turned  into  a  political  contest, 
under  tho  aspiring  house  of  Austria^  and  in  Spain — and 
in  France.  It  required  a  long  time  before  its  nature  was 
coroprehrnded— and  to  this  moment  it  is  far  froni  being 
clear,  either  to  the  tolerators,  or  the  tolerated. 

It  does  not  appear,  that  tho  precepts  or  the  practice 
of  Jesus  and  the  apostles  inculcate  the  compdling  of  any 
to  bo  Christians  ;t  yet  an  expression  employed  in  the 
nuptial  parable  of  tho  great  supper,  when  the  hospitable 

*  Naud6  Considerations  Politiques,  p.  115.  See  a  curious 
note  in  Harte's  Lif<^  of  Ouatavus  Adolpliue,  ii,  120. 

f  Bisliop  Bnrlow'a   '  Several   mi«!tellanrou9  and   weighty 
Casp'J  of  rnn?i'ience*  rp-olvc<l,  inf?2.'    Hisi  *  Ca-^e  of  n  Tolo 
r;ition  in  MntttT*?  of  Religion.'  ail-'ics-rfl  lo  Robert  Rnyle,  p 
39.     ThtM  voiiunr  was  n<>t  i'l'-aiie'l  to  hnve  been  irivcri  to  the 
wurld,  acircumet.ir.rc  which  dcca  iinimuke  ii  tht:  \css  curious* 
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lord  MoiMmnded  Um  servmnif  findinf  that  he  had  sttil  room 
to  ftcoommodale  moro  quests,  *  to  go  out  in  the  h^hwajfs 
mx^Ahodmn,  wad  eimpet  them  to  cntem^  thai  mifhaumnunf 
be  JUUd}  was  alleged  as  an  authoritj  b^  those  catholics, 
who  ^ed  tbomselTes  *  the  cooveitors,'  for  osins  religioos 
fbree,  whidi,  still  alluding  to  the  hospitable  lord,  they 
called  *  a  charitablfl  and  salutary  Tiolence.*  It  was  this 
eireamstance  which  produced  Ba7le*s  Comoieiitatre 
philosophique  sur  ces  Paroles  da  Jesus  Christ/  published 
under  the  supposititious  name  of  an  EngUthman^  as 
prmted  at  Canterbury  in  1686,  but  really  at  Amsterdam. 
It  »  curious  that  Locke  published  his  first  letter  on  *  To- 
loralion'  in  Latin  at  Oouda,  in  1689— the  second  in  1690— 
and  the  third  in  1693.  Bayle  opened  the  mind  of  Locke, 
and  sometime  after  quotes  Locke's  Latin  letter  with  hi^fh 
commendation.*  The  caution  of  both  writers  In  pub- 
Biriiing  in  foreign  places,  however,  indicates  the  prudence 
which  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  observe  in  writing  in 
fiivoor  of  Toleration. 

These  were  the  first  phUomphieal  attempts;  but  the 
earliest  advocates  for  Toleration  may  be  found  among  the 
religious  controversialists  of  a  precedinf;  period ;  it  was 
probably  started  among  the  fugitive  sects  who  bad  found 
an  asylum  in  Holland.  It  was  a  blessing  which  they  had 
gone  far  to  find,  and  the  miserable,  reduced  to  human  feel- 
mgs,  are  compassionate  to  one  another.  With  us  the 
sect  called  '  the  Independents'  had,  early  in  our  revolution 
mider  Charies  the  First,  pleaded  for  the  doctrine  of  re- 
ligious libertv,  and  long  maintained  it  against  the  presby- 
terians.  Both  proved  persecutors  when  they  possessed 
power.  The  first  of  our  respffctable  divines  who  advo- 
cated this  cauj«e  was  Jeremy  Tavlor,  in  his  *  Discourse  on 
the  liberty  of  Prophesying,*  1647,  and  Bishop  Hall,  who 
had  pleaded  the  cause  of  moderation  in  a  discourse  about 
the  same  period. t  Locke  had  no  doubt  examined  all 
these  writers.  The  history  of  opinions  is  among  the 
most  curious  of  histories  ;  and  I  suspect  that  Bayle  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  pamphlets  of  our  sectarists.  who, 
m  their  flight  to  Holland,  conveved  those  curiosities  of 
theology,  which  had  cost  them  their  happiness  and  their 
estates  :  I  think  he  indicates  this  hidden  source  of  his 
ideas,  by  the  extraordinary  ascription  of  his  book  to  on 
EngUakmoHj  and  fixing  the  place  of  its  publication  at 

CasMierhwrv!  •      •    .u     u     j    ^ 

Toleration  has  been  a  vast  engine  in  the  bands  of  mo- 
dem politicians.  It  was  established  in  the  United  Pro- 
vinces of  Holland,  and  our  numerous  non-conformists 
took  refuge  in  that  asvlum  for  disturbed  consciences ;  it  at- 
tracted a  valuable  community  of  French  refugees;  it 
conducted  a  colony  of  Hebrew  fugitives  from  Porfufral : 
conventicles  of  Brownists,  quakera'  meetings,  French 
churches,  and  Jewish  synagogues,  and  (had  it  been  re- 
soired)  MahoroeUn  mosques,  in  Amsterdam,  were  the 
precursors  of  its  mart  and  its  exchange ;  the  moment 
they  could  preserve  their  consciences  sacred  to  themselves, 
they  lived  without  mutual  perseaition,  and  mixed  together 
as  good  Dutchmen. 

The  excommunicated  part  of  Europe  seemed  to  be  the 
moat  enlightened,  and  it  was  then  considered  as  a  proof 
of  the  admirable  progress  of  the  human  mind,  that  Locke 
and  Clarke  and  Newton  corresponded  with  Leibnitx,  and 
others  of  the  learned  in  France  and  Italy.  Some  were 
astonished  that  philosophers,  who  differed  in  their  re- 
UgiouM  opinions,  should  communicate  among  themselves 
with  so  much  toleration.  J 

It  IS  not,  however,  clear,  that  had  any  one  of  these  sects 
at  Amsterdam  obtained  predominance,  which  was  some- 
lames  attempted,  ihev  would  have  granted  to  others  the 
toleration  they  participated  in  common.  The  infancy  of 
a  party  is  accompanied  by  a  political  weakness,  which 
disables  it  from  weakening  others. 

•  In  the  artk»le  Sancteriu^.    Wote  F 

t  Recent  writers  amone  our  securist.i  assert  that  Dr  Owen 
was  the  first  who  wroce  In  favoiir  of  tolersiioti.  in  1048  I  Ano- 
Ihsr  claims  the  honour  for  John  Goodwin,  the  chaplain  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  who  published  one  of  hia  ob^cnrc  poJeml- 
ad  tracts  in  1644,  amonff  a  number  of  other  person?,  who  ai 
that  crisis  did  not  venture  to  prefix  their  names  lo  pleas  in  fa- 
vour of  Toleration.  r«»  delicate  and  so  nb?cure  did  ihin  subject 
Ikon  appear!  In  1«->1.  thcr  translated  ihc  liberal  tre.itise  of 
Orotiusde  imperio  summarum  poiesiatiun  cirr.i  sacra  ;  under 
Ihe  title  of  '  The  atnh«>rity  of  the  hi?he.-t  powers  al>Mit  sacnnl 
Chines,'  I^ndoM.  «5vo.  16.51.  To  the  hononr  of  Groiius,  the 
flm  of  philoyoph  rnl  reformers,  be  it  rccordi-d,  that  ho  dis- 

piea8edboihp'>nl-e!      _       .    .      „  .>, 

I  J.  P.  Rabaut,  sur  la  RevoUitKm  Franjais,  p.  £i 


The  catholic  in  this  conolrvpleads  for  toleratni ;  in faa 
own,  he  refuses  to  grant  it.  Here,  the  presbyt«ri«n,  who 
bad  complained  of  persecution,  once  fixed  in  the  sent  of 
power,  abrc^ted  every  kind  of  indepeadeooe  amo^ 
others.  When  the  flames  ooasunied  Serretns  at  Geneva, 
the  controversy  began,  whether  the  civil  magisirata  might 
pnnish  heretics,  which  Bexa,  tha  aaaoetate  of  Calvin, 
maintained  :  be  triumphed  in  the  amaO  predestinafing 
dty  of  Greneva ;  but  the  book  he  wrote  was  fiUal  to  the 
protestants  a  few  leagues  distant,  among  a  majorifv  of 
catholics.  Whenever  the  protestants  oompUiBed  oif'tha 
persecutions  they  suflTered,  the  catfaolici  for  antfaori^  and 
sanction,  never  failed  to  appc«l  lo  the  vniuaw  oT  their  own 


M.  Necker  de  Satissora  has  recently  obsorved  on  *  what 
trivial  circumstances  the  change  or  the  preaerrmtion  of  the 
established  religifin  in  different  districts  of  Europe  has  d^ 
pended !'  When  the  Reformation  penetrated  into  Switzer- 
land, the  government  of  the  principality  of  Nenlchatel, 
wishing  to  allow  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  their  sobiectt, 
invited  each  parish  to  vote  '  for  or  against  the  adoption  of 
the  new  worship ;  and  in  all  the  parishes,  except  two,  tlM 
majority  of  sufirages  declared  in  favour  of  th«  protestaat 
communion.'  The  inhabitants  of  the  smaU  village  of 
Creissier  had  also  assembled  ;  and  forming  an  even  num- 
ber, there  happened  to  be  an  equality  of  vote»  fiirand 
against  the  change  of  religion.  A  shepherd  being 
absent,  tending  the  flocks  on  the  hills,  they  aoiamoned 
him  to  appear  and  decide  this  important  question  :  when, 
having  no  liking  to  innovation,  he  gave  bis  voice  in  favour 
of  the  existing  form  of  worship ;  and  thn  parish  remained 
catholir,  and  is  so  at  this  day,  in  the  heart  of  the  protesant 
tiantons. 

I  proceed  to  some  facts,  which  I  have  arransed  for  tba 
historv  of  Toleration.  In  the  memoirs  of  Jam*^  tha 
Second,  when  that  monarch  published  '  The  Declaration 
for  Liberty  of  Conscience,'  the  catholic  reasons  and  bbe- 
ralises  like  a  modem  philosopher :  he  accnsies  *  the  jeat 
oiisv  of  our  clergy,  who  had  degraded  themselves  into  in- 
triguers ;  and  like  mechanics  in  a  trade,  who  are  afraid  of 
nothing  so  much  as  interlcrpers— ihev  had  therefore  in- 
duced indifferent  persons  to  imagine  that  their  earnest  oao- 
test  was  not  about  their  faith,  but  about  their  temporal 
possessions.  It  was  incongruous  that  a  church,  which 
does  not  pretend  to  be  infallible,  should  comtrsin  pcrs«ms, 
under  heavy  penalties  aud  punishments,  to  believe  as  she 
does :  they*  delighted,  he  asserted,  to  hold  an  iron  rod 
over  dissenters  and  catholics ;  so  sweet  was  doorinion, 
that  the  very  Uiought  of  others  participating  in  their  free- 
dom made  them  deny  the  very  doctrine  they  preached.* 
The  chief  argument  the  catholic  urged  on  this  occasion 
was  I  ho  reaimnableness  of  repealing  laws  which  made 
men  liable  to  the  greatest  punishments  for  that  it  was  not 
in  their  power  to  remedy,  for  that  no  man  could  force  him- 
self to  believe  what  he  really  did  not  believe.* 

Such  was  the  raticwial  language  of  the  most  bigoted  of 
zealots ! — ^The  fox  can  bleat  like  the  Iamb.  A  (  the  very 
moment  James  the  Second  was  uttering  this  mild  ezportn- 
lation,  in  his  own  heart  he  had  anathematised  the  nation ; 
for  I  have  seen  some  of  the  king's  private  papers,  which 
still  exist ;  they  consist  of  communications  chiefly  hy  tha 
most  bigoted  priests,  with  the  wildest  projects,  aiid  asost 
infatuated  prophecies  and  dreams  of  restoring  the  tms 
catholic  faith  in  England  !  Had  the  Jesuit-led  inooarch 
retained  tho  English  throne,  the  language  he  now  additsa 
cd  to  the  nation  would  have  been  no  longer  used  ;  and  n 
that  case  it  would  have  served  his  protestant  subjects.  He 
asked  for  toleration,  to  become  intolerant!  He  devoted  hia»- 
self,  not  to  the  hundredth  part  of  the  English  nation  ;  and 
yet  he  was  surprised  that  he  was  left  one  mommg  wnhoot 
an  armv !  When  the  catholic  monarch  issued  this  dcda- 
ration  for  *  liberty  of  conscience,'  the  Jekyll  of  his  dav  ob- 
served, that  *  It  was  but  scaffolding:  thev  intend  to  Vodd 
another  house ;  and  when  that  house  (Popeiy)  is  boilt, 
thev  will  take  down  the  scafiokl.t 

When  the  Presbytery  was  our  lord,  they  who  had  en- 
dnred  the  tortures  of  persecution,  and  raised  sorli  sharp 
outcries  for  freedom,  of  all  men.  were  the  most  intolerant : 
hardlv  had  they  ta<ited  of  the  Circiean  cup  o^  dncninWm, 
ere  thev  were  transformed  into  the  mo«t  hideotis  or  the 
most  grotesque  monsters  of  p<»!itiral  power.  To  tK<.|r 
eves  tolcrnfion  wa«  an  hvHra.  Jind  the  dethroned  h  s^hrtps 
'  ♦  Life  of  James  iMe  S^mni',  n-<iM  )\''<  ow  n  PTer*.  ••  II4 
♦  This  wa««  a  Bxrf-ii  Wn.  «v.  F  mm  Tr  11  *■*.'..'  ]>=»  r  's  >I.v 
n  use  rip  Di*«ry. 
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had  Dever  lo  Tehmnentlr  declaimed  ag aimt  what,  m  ludi- 
cTotM  rage,  one  of  the  bigh-flyinf  presbyterians  called  *  a 
cursed  intolerable  toleration !'  They  advocated  the  rights 
of  persecution,  and  '  Shallow  Edwards,'  as  Milton  calls 
the  author  of  *The  Qrangraena,'  published  a  treatise 
afotiul  Uderatian,  They  who  had  so  long  complained  of 
*•  the  licensers,*  now  sent  all  the  books  they  condemned  to 
penal  fires.  Prjrnne  now  vindicated  (be  very  doctrines 
under  which  he  himself  had  so  severel  v  suffered ;  assum- 
ing the  highest  possible  power  of  civil  goremment,  even 
to  the  infliction  of  death,  on  its  exponents.  Prynne  lost 
all  feeling  for  the  ears  of  others! 

The  idea  of  toleration  was  not  intelligible  for  too  long  a 
period  in  the  annals  of  Europe :  no  parties  probably  could 
conceive  the  idea  of  toleration  in  the  struggle  for  pre- 
dominance.   Treaties  are  not  proffered  when  conquest 
»  the  concealed  object.    Men  were  immolated !  a  mas- 
sacre was  a  sacrifice !  medals  were  struck  to  commemo- 
rate these  holv  persecutions!*    The  destroying  angel, 
holding  in  one  hand  a  cross,  and  in  other  a  sword,  with 
these  words — Vgonottorum  Stragea^  1672. — *  The  mas- 
sacre of  the  Huguenots  *— proves  that  toleration  will  not 
agree  with  that  date.    Castelneau,  a  statesman  and  a  hu- 
mane man,  was  at  a  loss  how  tn  decide  on  a  point  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  France.    In  1532  they  first  began  to 
bam  the  Lutherans  or  Calvinists,  and  to  cut  out  the 
tongues  of  all  protestants,  *  that  they  might  no  longer  pro- 
test.'   According  to  Father  Paul,  fifty  thousand  persons 
had  perished  in  the  Netherlands,  by  different  tortures,  for 
religion.    But  a  change  in  the  religion  of  the  state,  Cas- 
telneau considered,  would  occasion  one  in  the  government: 
be  wondered  how  it  happened,  that  the  more  they  punish- 
ed with  death,  it  only  increased  the  number  of  the  vic- 
tims :  martjrrs  produced  proselvtes.    As  a  statesman,  he 
looked  round  the  great  field  of  human  actions  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  past ;  there  he  discovered  that  the  Romans 
were  more  enlightened  in  their  actions  than  ourselves ; 
that  Trajan  commanded  Pliny  the  younger  not  to  molest 
the  Christians  for  their  religion  ;  but  should  their  conduct 
endanger  the  state,  to  put  down  illegal  (uaemhliea ;  that 
Julian  the  Apostate  expressly  forbid  the  execution  of  the 
Christians,  who  then  imagined  that  they  were  securing 
their  salvation  by  martyrdom ;  but  he  ordered  all  their 
goods  to  be  canfiaeaUdr-^  severe  punishment— by  which 
JalJan  prevented  more  than  he  could  have  done  by  perse- 
cutions.   <  All  this,'  he  adds,  *  we  read  in  ecclesiastical 
hbtory.'t    Such  were  the  sentiments  of  Castelneau,  in 
1560.    Amidst  perplexities  of  state  necessity,  and  of  our 
eommon  humanity,  the  notion  of  toUraitian  had  not  entered 
into  the  views  of  uie  statesman.    It  was  also  at  this  time 
that  Oe  Sainctes,  a  great  controversial  writer,  declared, 
that  had  the  fires  lighted  for  the  destruction  of  Calvinism 
not  been  extinguished,  the  sect  had  not  spread!  About 
half  a  centunr  subsequent  to  this  period  Thuanus  was 
perhaps  the  first  great  mind  who  appears  to  have  insinu- 
ated to^  the  French  monarch  and  his  nation,  that  they 
nufat  live  at  peace  with  heretics ;  by  which  avowal  he 
called  down  on  himself  the  haughty  indignation  of  Rome, 
and  a  declaration,  that  the  man  who  spoke  in  favour  of 
heretics  most  nacessari.y  be  one  of  the  first  class.    Hear 
the  afflicted  historian :  '  Have  men  no  compassion,  after 
forty  years  passed  full  of  continual  miseries?  Have  they  no 
fear,    after  the  loss  of  the  Netherlands,  occasioned  by 
that  frantic  obstinacy  which  marked  the  times  ?    I  grieve 
that  soch  sentiments  should  have  occasioned  my  book  to 
have  been  examined  with  a  rigour  that  amounts  to  calum- 
ny.'   Such  was    the  language  of  Thuanus,  in  a  letter 
vrritten  in  1006  ;|    which  mdicates  an  approximation  to 
toUration,  but  which  term  was  not  probably  yet  found  in 
any  dictionary.    We  may  consider,  as  so  many  attempts 
mt  toleration,  the  great  national  synod  of  Dort,  wbo«e  his- 
tory b  amply  written  by  Brandt;  and  the  mitigating  pro- 
tostantism  of  Laud,  to  approximate  to  the  ceremonies  of 

*Ii  IS  curious  to  observe  thai  the  catholics  were  afterwards 
ashamed  of  these  Indiscretions :  they  were  unwilling  to  own 
that  there  were  any  medals  which  commemorate  msssacres. 
Thuanus,  in  his  68d  book,  has  minutely  described  them.  The 
medals,  however,  have  become  excessively  scarce :  but  co- 
pies infertor  to  the  originals  have  been  sold.  They  had  also 
pictares  on  similar  subjects,  accompanied  by  Insulting  InacHp- 
tions,  which  latter  they  have  effaced,  sometimes  very  imper- 
lectly  8eo  HoIlis*s  Memoirs,  p.  312—14.  This  enthusiast 
advertlsfMl  in  the  papers  to  request  travellers  to  procure  them. 
t  Memolres  de  Michel  de  Castelneau,  Li  v.  I,  c  4 
I  Life  of  Thoanns,  by  Rev.  J.  Collinson,  p.  115 


the  Roman  church ;  but  the  synod,  after  holding  about  two 
hundred  sessions,  closed,  dividing  men  into  uoiversaiisti 
and  semi-universalists,  supralapsarians  and  sublapsarians ! 
The  reformed  themselves  produced  the  remonttrctnU ;  and 
Laud's  ceremonies  endea  in  placing  the  altar  eastwardt 
and  in  raising  the  scaffold  for  the  monarchy  ani  the  hier- 
archy. Error  is  circuitous  when  it  will  do  what  it  has  not 
yet  learnt.  They  were  pressing  for  conformity  to  do  that 
which  a  century  afterwards  they  found  could  only  be  done 
by  toleration. 

The  aeeret  hittory  qf  toleration  among  certain  parties 
has  been  disclosed  to  us  by  a  curious  document,  from  that 
religious  Machiavel,  the  fierce  ascetic  republican  John 
Knox,  a  calvintstical  Pope.  '  While  the  posterity  of  Abra- 
ham,' says  that  mighty  and  artful  reformer, '  were/eio  in 
number^  and  while  the^  sojourned  in  different  eountriea, 
they  were  merely  required  to  avoid  all  participation  in  the 
idolatrous  rites  of  the  heathen ;  but  as  eoon  aa  theyproe^ 
pered  into  a  Jdngdonif  and  had  obtained  poimtnon  of  Ca^ 
naan^  they  were  strictly  charged  to  suppress  idolatry,  and 
to  destroy  alt  the  monuments  and  incentives.  The  same 
duty  was  now  incumbent  on  the  professors  of  fbe  true  re- 
ligion in  Scotland  :  formerly,  when  not  more  than  ten  per* 
9on$  in  a  county  were  enlightened,  it  would  have  been 
fooliehneet  to  have  demanded  of  the  nobility  the  supprea- 
sion  of  idolatry.  But  note,  when  knowledge  bad  been  in- 
creased,' &C.'''  Such  are  the  men  who  cry  out  for  tole- 
ration during  their  state  of  political  weakness,  but  who 
cancel  the  bond  by  which  they  hold  their  tenure  whenever 
they  *  obtain  poasessioo  of  Canaan.'  The  only  commen- 
tary on  this  piece  of  the  secret  history  of  toleration  is  the 
acute  remark  of  Swift :  *  We  are  fully  convinced  that  we 
shall  always  tolerate  them,but  not  thai  they  will  tolerate  us.' 

The  truth  is,  that  toleration  was  allowed  by  none  of  the 
parties !  and  I  will  now  show  the  dilemmas  into  which 
each  party  thrust  itself. 

Wnen  the  kings  of  England  would  forcibly  have  esta- 
blished episcopacy  in  Scotland,  the  presbyters  passed  an 
act  against  the  bUeraHon  of  dimenterejrompretbyterian  doo- 
trinn  and  di»cipline  !  and  thus,  as  Guthrie  observes,  they 
were  commiitmff  the  same  violence  on  the  conscience  m 
their  breth.-en,  which  they  opposed  in  the  king.  The  presby- 
rians  contrived  their  famous  covenant  to  dispossess  the 
royalists  of  their  livings ;  and  the  independents,  who  assum- 
e(f  the  principle  of  toleration  in  their  very  name,  shortly  af- 
ter enforced  what  they  railed  the  engagementf  to  eject  the 
presbyterians!  In  England,  where  the  dissenters  were 
ejected,  their  great  advocate  Calainy  complains  that  the 
dissenters  were  only  making  use  (h  the  same  arirumenta 
which  the  most  eminent  reformers  had  done  in  their  noble 
defence  of  the  reformation  against  the  papists ,  while  tbo 
arguments  of  the  established  church  against  the  dissenters 
were  the  same  which  were  urged  by  the  papists  against 
the  protestant  reformation  If     When  the  presbyterians 

♦  Dr  M'Crle's  Life  of  John  Knox,  II,  122. 

1 1  quote  from  an  unpubilshid  letter,  written  so  late  ss  In 
1749,  addressed  to  the  author  of  *  The  Free  and  Candid  Dis- 
quisition,' by  the  Reverend  Thomas  Allen,  Rector  of  Kettering, 
Northamptonshire.  However  extravogant  his  doctrine  ap- 
pears to  us,  I  suspect  that  it  exhibits  the  concealed  sentiments 
of  even  some  protestant  churchmen  !  This  rector  of  Ketter- 
ing attributes  the  growth  of  schisms  to  the  negligence  of  the 
clerey,  and  seems  to  have  persecuted  both  the  archbishops, 
*  to  his  detriment,*  as  he  tells  us,  with  singular  plana  of  re- 
fbrm  borrowed  from  monastic  inrtitmions.  He  wished  tn  re- 
vive the  practice  inculcated  by  a  canon  of  the  council  of  Lao- 
dicea,  of  having  prayers  ad  horam  nonsra  et  ad  vesperam— 
prayers  twice  a  day  in  the  churcbea  But  his  grand  project 
take  in  his  own  woris : 

*  I  let  the  archbishop  know  that  I  had  composed  an  Irenicon, 
wherein  I  prove  the  necessity  of  an  ecclesiastical  power  over 
consciences  in  matters  of  religion,  which  utfrly  silences  their 
arguments  who  plead  so  hard  for  toleration.  1  took  my 
scheme  from  '  a  Discourse  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity,'  wherein 
the  authority  of  the  civil  magistrate  over  the  consciences  of 
subjects  in  manners  of  external  rcliaion  is  asserted  ;  the  mis 
chiefs  and  inconveniences  of  toleration  are  represented,  and 
all  pretences  pleaded  In  behalf  of  liberty  of  conscience  are 
fully  answered.  If  this  book  were  reprinted  and  considered, 
the  king  would  know  his  power  and  the  people  their  duty.* 

The  rector  of  Ketterin?  seems  not  to  have  known  that  the 
ambor  of  this  *  Discourse  on  Ecclesiastical  Polity,*  was  the 
notorious  Parker,  immortalized  by  the  satire  of  Marvell 
This  political  apostate,  from  a  republican  and  presbyteriao, 
became  a  furious  advocate  for  arbitrary  ffnveniment  in  rhurch 
and  state  !  He  easily  won  the  favour  of  Jamrn  the  Second, 
who  made  him  Bishop  of  OxT'inl  f  His  i^rir.ciplrs  were  so 
violent,  that  Father  Petre,  the  co^.r<*.<i5nr  of  Jamea  the  Second 
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ware  our  masters,  and  preached  up  the  doctrine  of  pas- 
sire  obedience  in  spiritual  matters  to  the  civil  power,  it 
was  unquestionaUjjf  passinK  a  seUWuMidemnation  on  their 
own  recent  opposition  and  detraction  of  the  former  episco- 
pacy. Whenever  men  act  from  a  secret  motive  entirely 
contrary  to  their  ostensible  one,  such  monstrous  results 
will  happen  ;  and  as  extremes  will  join,  however  opposite 
they  appear  in  their  brginnings,  John  Knox  and  Father 
Petre,  in  olfice,  would  have  equally  served  James  the  Se- 
cond, as  confessor  and  prime  minister! 

A  fact  relating  to  the  famous  Justus  Lipsios  proves  the 
difficulty  of  forming  a  clear  notion  of  Toleration.  This 
learned  roan,  after  having  been  ruined  by  the  religious 
wars  of  the  Netherlands,  found  an  honourable  retreat  in  a 
professor's  chair  at  Leyden,  and  without  difficulty  abjured 
papacy.  He  published  some  political  works  ;  and  adopted 
■s  his  great  principle,  that  only  oiiere/i«ion  should  be  al- 
lowed to  a  people,  and  that  no  clemency  should  be  granted 
to  noo-conformuts,  who,  he  declares,  should  be  pursued 
by  sword  and  6re ;  in  this  manner  a  single  member  would 
be  cut  off  to  preserve  the  body  sound.  Ure,  teecf— -are  his 
words.  Strange  notions  these  in  a  protestant  republic ; 
and,  in  fact,  in  Holland  it  was  approving  of  all  the  norrors 
of  their  oppressors,  the  Duke  D' Alva  and  Philip  II,  from 
which  they  had  hardly  recovered.  It  was  a  principle  by 
which  we  must  inevitably  infer,  savs  Bayle,  that  in  Hol- 
land no  other  mode  of  religious  belief  but  one  sect  should 
be  permitted ;  and  that  those  Pagans  who  had  hanged  the 
missionaries  of  the  Gospel  had  done  what  they  ought. 
Lipsius  found  himself  sadly  embarrassed  when  refuted  by 
Theodore  Comhert,*  the  firm  advocate  of  political  and  re- 
ligious freedom,  and  at  length  Lipsius,  that  protestant  with 
a  catholic  heirt,  was  forced  to  cat  his  words,  like  Pistol 
his  onion,  declaring  that  the  two  objectionable  words,  we^ 
ssca,  were  borrowed  from  medicine,  meaning  not  literally 
Jire  and  awards  but  a  strong  efficacious  remedy,  one  of 
those  powerful  metlicines  to  exprl  poison.  Jeande  Serres, 
a  warm  Huguenot,  carried  the  principle  of  Toleraiion  so 
far  in  his  '  loventaire  seneralo  de  I'Histoire  de  France,* 
as  to  blame  Charles  Marlel  for  compeWng  the  Frisans, 
whom  he  had  conquered,  to  adopt  Chrisiianity !  *  A  par- 
donable zeal,*  he  observes,  *  in  a  warrior ;  but  in  fact  the 
minds  of  men  cannot  be  gained  over  by  arms,  nor  that  re- 
ligion forced  upon  them,  which  must  be  introduced  into 
the  hearts  of  men  by  reason.'  It  is  curious  to  see  a 
protestant,  in  his  zeal  for  toleration,  blaming  a  king  for 
forcing  idolater?  to  become  Christians ;  and  to  have  found 
an  opportunity  to  express  his  opinions  in  the  dark  history 
of  the  eighth  century,  is  an  instance  how  historians  incoi*- 
porate  their  passions  in  their  works,  and  view  ancient  facts 
with  modern  eyes. 

The  protestant  cannot  grant  toleration  to  the  catholic, 
unless  the  catholic  ceases  to  be  a  papist ;  and  the  Armi- 
nian  church,  which  opened  its  wide  bosom  to  receive  every 
denomination  of  Christians,  nevertheless  were  forced  to 
exclude  the  papists,  for  their  passive  obedience  to  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Roman  Pontiff*.     The  catholic  has  cu- 
riously told  us,  on  this  word  T\)leration,  that,  Ce  mot  rfe- 
vientfort  en  usage  a  mesure  que  le  nomhre  dea  toUrana  aug- 
menfe.f    It  was  a  word  which  seemed  of  recent  introduc- 
tion, though  the  book  is  modem!    The  protestants  have 
disputed  much  how  far  they  might  tolerate,  or  whether 
they  should  tolerate  at  all ;  '  a  difficulty,'  triumphantly 
exdaims  the  catholic,  '  which  they  are  not  likely  ever  to 
settle,  while  they  maintain  their  principles  of  pretended 
reformation :  the  consequences  which   naturally  follow, 
excite  horror  to  the  Christian.    It  is  the  weak  who  raise 
such  outcries  for  toleration ;  the  strong  find  authority  le- 
gitimate.' 

A  religion  which  admits  not  of  toleration  cannot  be 
■afely  tolerated,  if  there  is  any  chance  of  their  obtaining  a 
political  ascendency. 

When  Priscillian  and  six  of  his  followers  were  con- 
demned to  torture  and  execution  for  asserting  that  the 

made  sure  of  him !  This  letter  of  the  rector  of  Kettering,  In 
adopting  the  system  of  such  a  catholic  bishop,  confirms  my 
suspicion,  that  toleration  is  condemned  as  an  evil  among  some 
protestants ! 

♦  Cornhert  was  one  of  the  Hithers  of  Dutch  UteratiTre,  and 
even  orthcir  arts.  He  was  the  corapcwer  of  the  great  national 
air  of  William  of  Oransre  ;  he  was  loo  a  famoiia  ensravcr,  the 
master  of  Oolziu?.  On  hU  denth-bed,  he  was  still  writing 
aeain'si  the  perdecutlon  of  heretics, 

f  Diciionnaire  de  Trevoux,  ad  vocem  Tolerance.    Printed 

toim. 


three  persons  of  the  Trinity  were  to  be  considered  as  tbre* 
different  aeeeptUms  of  the  same  being,  Saint  Ambrose  and 
Saint  Martin  asserted  the  cause  of  offended  humaatty, 
and  refused  to  communicate  with  the  bishops  who  had 
called  out  for  the  blood  of  the  Priscillianists  ;  but  Caxd^ 
nal  Baronius,  the  annalist  of  the  church,  was  greatl; 
barrassed  to  explain  how  men  of  real  purity  could 
from  amlamdmg  the  anient  zeal  of  the  peneeuAan  :  be 
preferred  to  give  up  the  saints  rather  than  to  allow  of  tol- 
eration--for  he  acknowledges  that  the  toleratioQ  wfaidb 
these  saints  would  have  allowed  was  not  exempt  from 
sin.* 

In  the  preceding  article,  'Political  Re5eieiiism,*  w« 
have  shown  how  to  provide  against  the  poauUe  evil  of  tlM 
tolerated  hecomms  the  totenian!  Toleration  has,  indeed 
been  suspected  of  indifference  to  Religion  itself ;  bat  with 
sound  minds,  it  is  only  an  indifference  to  the  hsgomachies 
of  theology — things  *  not  of  God,  but  of  man,*  that  have 
perished,  and  that  are  perishing  around  us ! 

APOLoer  Ton  thx  parisuut  MAsaAcaz. 

An  original  document  now  lying  before  me,  the  •**»- 
graph  letter  of  Charies  the  Ninth,  will  prove,  that  that  i»- 
paralleled  massacre,  called  1^  the  worid  rdigious,  was,  m 
the  French  cabinet,  considered  merely  as  politieal;  one 
of  those  revolting  slate  expedients  nhi'ch  a  pretended  is- 
stant  necessity  has  too  often  inf1i'-<  <i  on  that  part  of  a  m> 
lion  which,  like  the  under-cum  i.  .  >ubrerranepuslv  works 
its  way,  and  runs  counter  to  the  >:rLai  stream,  tiQ  tKc  criti- 
cal moment  arrives  when  one,  or  the  other,  must  cease. 

The  massacre  began  on  St  Bartholomew  day,  in  Au- 
gust, 1572,  lasted  in  France  during  seven  days:  that 
awful  event  interrupted  the  correspcmdence  of  our  coort 
with  that  of  France.  A  long  silence  ensued ;  the  one  did 
not  dare  to  tell  the  tale  whidi  the  other  could  not  listen 
to.  But  sovereigns  know  how  to  convert  a  mere  domes- 
tic event  into  a  political  expedient.  Charles  the  Ninth, 
on  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  sentorer  an  ambassador  ex- 
traordinary to  request  Elizabeth  to  stand  as  sponsor:  by 
this  the  French  monarch  obtained  a  double  purpose ;  k 
served  to  renew  his  interrupted  intercourse  with  the  silent 
Q.ueen,  and  alarmed  the  French  protestants  by  almTing 
their  hopes,  which  long  rested  on  the  aid  of  the  Engliab 
queen. 

The  following  letter,  dated  8th  Februarv,  1578,  is  ad- 
dressed bv  the  king  to  La  Motte  Fenelon,  bis  resident 
ambnssacfor  at  London.  The  king  in  this  letter  minutely 
details  a  confi'iential  intercourse  with  his  mother.  Catha- 
rine of  Medici^s,  who  perhaps,  may  have  dictated  this,  let- 
ter to  the  secretary,  although  signed  by  the  king  with  his 
own  hand.f  Such  minute  particulars  could  onlv  have 
been  known  to  herself.  The  Eari  of  IFo/cAes<<r'(  Wor- 
cester) was  now  taking  his  departure,  havioa  come  to  Pa- 
ris on  the  baptism  of  the  princess ;  and  accompanied  by 
Walsingham,  our  resident  ambassador,  afler  takins  leave 
of  Charles,  had  the  following  interview  witli  Cathanne  de 
Medicis.  An  interview  with  the  young  monarch  was 
usually  concluded  by  a  separate  audience  with  his  mother, 
who  probably  was  still  the  directress  of  his  councils. 

The  French  court  now  renewed  their  favourite  proletrt 
of  marrying  the  Duke  lyAIen^on  with  Elizabeth.  They 
had  long  wished  to  settle  this  turbulent  spirit,  and  the  ne- 
gotiation with  Elizabeth  had  been  broken  off  in  conse- 
quence of  the  massacre  at  Paris.  They  were  somewhat 
uneasy  lest  he  should  share  the  fate  of  his  brother,  the  Duke 
of  Anjou,  who  had  not  long  before  been  expedited  on  the 
same  fruitless  errand  ;  and  Elizabeth  bad  already  obj«%ted 
to  the  disparity  of  their  ages,  the  Duke  of  Alenoon  bein^r 
only  seventeen,  and  the  maiden  queen  six  and  thirty ;  bat 
Catharine  observed,  that  D* Alenoon  was  only  one  year 

♦Siamondi,  Hist  dcs  Franrais,  I,  41.  The  character  of  cha 
first  person  who  introduced  civil  persecution  Into  the  Cbrt«tiaii 
church  has  been  described  bv  Sulpicius  Sevems.  See  Dr 
Maclaine^s  note  in  his  translation  of  Mosbeim^s  Ecclesiasdcal 
History,  Vol.  I. — 128. 

t  All  the  numerous  letters  which  I  have  men  of  Charles  the 
Ninth,  now  in  the  posscsaitin  of  Mr  Murray,  are  carefulljr 
si?nei1  by  himself,  and  I  have  also  observed  postacripu  writ- 
ten  with  his  own  hind :  they  are  always  countersiitned  by  bin 
secretary.  I  meniiori  this  circumstance,  because  in  the  Dic- 
lionnafre  Historique,  it  is  said  that  Charles,  who  died  yoona* 
waa  so  given  un  to  the  amusements  of  his  age,  that  he  wooM 
not  even  siffn  nts  despatches,  and  introduced  the  coaiom  of 
secretaries  subsicrihin^'  for  the  kine.  This  voluminous  cnrrco 
poruJcnce  shows  the  fahity  of  this  rtaiement.  Hbtory  is  luo 
often  compo&ed  of  popular  tales  of  this  stamp. 
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Tounger  than  hia  brother,  a£;ainst  whom  this  objection 
hati  not  occurred  to  Elizabeth,  fur  he  had  been  sent  back 
upon  another  pretext — yome  ditlicuUy  which  the  queen  had 
contrived  about  his  performing  mass  in  his  own  house. 

After  Oathariot)  de  Medicia  had  assured  the  Earl  of 
Worcester  of  hor  ereat  affection  for  the  Clueen  of  Eng- 
land, and  her  and  tne  king's  strict  intention  to  preserve  it, 
And  that  they  were  therefore  desirous  of  this  proposed 
marriage  taking  place,  she  took  tliis  opportunity  of  in- 
quiring of  the  Earl  of  Worcester  the  cause  of  the  queen 
his  mistress's  marked  ooo^nesi  towardt  tkem.  The  narra- 
tive becomes  now  dramatic. 

'On  this  Walshingham,   who   kept  always  close  by 
the  side  of  the  count,  here  took  on  himself  to  answer, 
acknowledging  that  the  said  count  had  indeed  been  chargea 
to  *pc&k  on  this  head ;  and  he  then  addressed  some  words 
in  Knglish  to  Worcester.    And  afterwards  the  count  gave 
to  my  lady  and  mother  to  understand,  that  the  queen  his 
mistresi  had  been  waiting  for  an  answer  on  two  articles ; 
the  one  concerning  religion,  and  the  other  for  an  interview. 
My  lady  and  mother  instantly  replied,  that  she  had  never 
beard  any  articles  mentioned,  on  which  she  would  not 
have  immediately  satisfied  the  Sieur  Walsingham,  who 
then  took  up  the  word  ;  first  observing  that  tlie  count  was 
not  accustomed  to  business  of  this  nature,  but  that  he 
himself  knew  for  certain  that  the  cause  of  this  negotiation 
for  marriage  not  being  more  advanced,  was  reafly  these 
two  unsettled  points :  that  his  mistress  still  wished  that 
the  point  of  religion  should  be  cleared  up ;  for  that  they 
concluded  in  England  that  this  business  was  designed  only 
to  amuse  and  never  to  be  completed,  (as  happened  in  that 
of  my  brother  the  Duke  of  Anjou  ;)  and  Uie  other  point 
concerned  the  interview  between  my  brother  the  Duke  of 
Alengon ;  because  some  letters,  which  may  have  been 
written  between  the  parties*  in  such  sort  of  matters,  could 
not  have  the  same  force  which  the  sight  and  presence  of 
both  the  persons  would  undoubtedly  have.    But  he  added, 
another  thing,  vMeh  had  oho  greatly  retarded  thi$  ftiistness, 
teas  u}hat  had  happened  lately  in  thia  kingdom  ;  and  during 
each  troubles,  proceeding  from  religion,  it  could  not  have 
be^n  well  timed  to  have  spoken  with  them  concerning  the 
mid  marriage ;  and  that  himself  and  those  of  his  nation 
had  been  in  great  fear  in  this  kin);dom,  thinking  that  we 
intended  to  extirpate  all  those  of  the  said  religion.  On  this, 
my  lady  and  mother  answered  him  instantly,  and  in  order ; 
That  she  was  certain  that  the  queen  his  mistress  could 
never  like  nor  value  a  prince  who  had  not  his  religion  at 
heart ;  and  whoever  would  desire  to  have  this  otherwise, 
would  be  depriving  him  of  what  we  hold  dearest  in  this 
world ;  That  he  might  recollect  that  my  brother  had  al- 
ways insisted  on  the  freedom  of  religion,  and  that  it  was 
from  the  difficulty  of  its  oublic  exercise,  which  he  always 
insisted  on,  which  had  Woken  off  this  negotiation :  tne 
Duke  d'Alengon  will  be  satisfied  when  this  point  is  agreed 
oo,  and  will  hasten  over  to  the  queen,  persuaded  that  she 
wiU  not  occasion  him  the  pain  and  the  shame  of  passing 
over  the  seas  without  happily  terminating  this  afl^air.     In 
regard  to  uAat  ha»  occurred  theae  latter  daye,  that  he  must 
have  seen  how  it  happened  by  the  fault  of  the  chiefs  of 
those  who  remained  here ;  for  when  the  late  admiral  was 
treacherously  wounded  at  Notre  Dame,  he  knew  the  af- 
fliction it  threw  as  unto,  (fearful  that  it  might  have  occa- 
sioned great  troubles  in  this  kingdom,)  and  the  diligence 
we  used  to  verify  judicially  whence  it  proceeded ;  and  the 
rerification  was  nearly  finished,  when  they  were  so  (brgetful 
aa  to  raise  a  conspiracy,  to  attempt  the  lives  of  myself, 
my  lady  and  mother,  and  my  brothers,  and  endanger  the 
whole  state ;  which  was  the  cause,  that  to  avoid  this,  I 
wms  compelled,  to  my  very  great  regrnt,  to  permit  what 
had  happened  in  this  city ;  but  as  he  had  witnessed,  [  gave 
orders  to  stop,  as  soon  as  possible,  this  fury  of  the  people, 
and  place  every  one  in  repose.    On  this,  the  Sieur  Wal- 
aiogharo  replied  to  my  lady  and  mother,  that  the  exercise 
of  the  said  religion  had  been  interdicted  in  this  kingdom. 
To  which  she  also  answered,  that  this  had  not  been  done 
bait  for  a  good  and  holy  purpose ;  namely,  that  the  fury  o( 
the  catholic  people  might  the  sooner  be  allayed,  who  else 
had  been  reminded  of  the  past  calamities,  ana  would  again 
hare  been  let  loose  against  those  of  the  said  religion,  had 

*  These  love-letters  of  Alengon  to  our  Elizabeth  are  noticed 
by  Camtlen,  who  observes  that  the  queen  became  wearied  by 
receivings  so  many,  and  to  put  an  end  to  thh  trouble,  she  con- 
aenced  that  (he  ynonf  duke  should  come  over,  conditionally, 
that  he  should  not  be  offended  iCher  suitor  should  return  homo 
•oklese. 


they  continued  to  preach  in  this  km^om.  Also  should 
these. once  more  fix  on  any  chiefs,  which  I  will  prevent  ai 
soon  as  possible,  jgiving  him  clearly  and  pointedly  to  under- 
stand,  that  what  is  done  here  is  much  the  same  as  what 
has  been  done,  and  is  now  practised  by  the  queen  his  mis- 
tress in  her  kingdom.  For  she  permits  the  exercise  but  of 
one  religion,  although  there  are  many  of  her  people  who 
are  of  another ;  and  having  also,  during  her  reign,  pun- 
ished those  of  her  subjects  whom  she  found  seditious  and 
rebellious.  It  is  true  this  has  been  done  by  the  laws,  but 
I  indeed  could  not  act  in  the  same  manner ;  for  finding 
myself  in  such  imminent  peril,  and  the  conspiracy  raised 
against  me  and  mine,  and  my  kingdom,  ready  to  be  ex- 
cuted ;  I  had  no  time  to  arraign  and  try  in  open  justice  as 
much  as  I  wished,  but  was  constrained,  to  my  very  great 
regret,  to  strike  the  blow  (lascher  la  main)  m  what  has 
been  done  in  this  city.' 

This  letter  of  Charles  the  Ninth,  however,  does  not 
here  conclude.  '  My  lady  and  mother*  plainly  acquaint! 
the  Earl  of  Worcester  and  Sir  Francis  Walsingham  that 

*  her  son  bad  never  interfered  between  their  mistress  and 
her  subjects,  and  in  return  expects  the  same  favour ;  al- 
though, by  accounts  they  had  received  from  England, 
many  ships  were  arming  to  assist  their  rebels  at  Rochelle.* 

*  My  lady  and  mother*  advances  another  step,  and  declares 
that  Elizabeth  by  treaty  is  bound  to  assist  her  son  against 
his  rebellious  subjects;  and  they  expect,  at  least,  that 
Elizabeth  will  not  only  stop  these  armaments  in  all  her 
ports,  but  ezemplarily  punish  the  offenders.  I  resume 
the  letter. 

'  And  on  hearing  this,  the  said  Walsingham  changed 
colour,  and  appeared  somewhat  astonished,  as  my  lady 
and  mother  well  perceived  by  his  face ;  and  on  this,  he 
rec^uested  the  Count  of  Worcester  to  mention  the  order 
which  he  knew  the  queen  his  mistress  had  issued  to  pre- 
vent these  people  from  assisting  those  of  La  Rochelle ;  bat 
that  in  Enmand,  so  numerous  were  the  seamen  and  othera 
who  gained  tht'ir  livelihood  by  maritime  affairs,  and  who 
would  starve  without  the  entire  freedom  of  the  seas,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  interdict  them.* 

Charles  the  Ninth  encloses  the  copy  of  a  letter  he  had 
received  from  London,  in  part  agreemg  with  an  account 
the  ambassador  had  sent  to  the  king,  of  an  English  expe- 
dition neariy  ready  to  sail  for  La  Rochelle,  to  assist  his 
rebellious  subjects.  He  is  still  further  alarmed,  that  Eli< 
zabeth  foments  the  voartegeux^  and  assists  underhand  the 
discontented.  He  urges  the  ambassador  to  hasten  to  the 
queen,  to  impart  these  complaints  in  the  most  fiiendly 
way,  as  he  knows  the  ambassador  can  well  do,  and  as,  no 
doubt,  Walsingham  will  have  already  prepared  her  to  re- 
ceive. Charies  entreats  Elizabeth  to  prove  her  good  faith 
by  deeds  and  not  by  words ;  to  act  openly  on  a  pomt  which 
admits  of  no  dissimulation.  The  best  proof  of  her  friend- 
ship will  be  the  marriage ;  and  the  ambassador,  after 
opening  this  business  to  her  chief  ministers,  who  the  king 
thinks  are  desirous  of  this  projected  marriage,  is  then  *to 
acquaint  the  oueen  with  vrhat  has  passed  between  her  am- 
bassadors ana  myself.' 

Such  is  the  first  letter  on  English  affurs  which  Charles 
the  Ninth  despatched  to  his  ambassador,  after  an  awful 
silence  of  six  months,  during  which  time  La  Motte  Fene- 
lon  was  not  admitted  into  the  presence  of  Elizabeth.  The 
apology  for  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew  comes  from 
the  king  himself,  and  contains  several  remarkable  exprea* 
sions,  which  are  at  least  divested  of  that  style  of  bigotry 
and  exultation  we  might  have  expected :  on  the  contrary, 
this  sanguinary  and  inconsiderate  young  monarch,  as  he  is 
represented,  writes  in  a  subdued  and  sorrowing  tone,  la^ 
roenting  his  hard  necessity,  regretting  he  could  not  have 
recourse  to  the  laws,  and  appealing  to  others  for  his  efforts 
to  check  the  fury  of  the  people,  which  he  himself  had  let 
loose.  Catharine  de  Medicis,  who  bad  governed  him 
from  the  tender  age  of  eleven  years,  when  he  ascended  the 
throne,  might  unquestionably  have  persuaded  him  that  a 
conspiracy  was  on  the  point  of  explosion.  Charles  the 
Ninth  died  young,  and  his  character  is  unfavouraUv 
viewed  by  the  historians.  In  the  voluminous  correspom^ 
eiice  which  I  have  exammed,  could  we  judge  by  state  let« 
ters  of  the  character  of  him  who  subscribes  them,  we  mmt 
form  a  very  difl^crent  notion;  they  are  so  prolix  and  so 
earnest,  that  one  might  conceive  th<y  were  dictated  by 
the  young  monarch  himself! 

rnrmcTio^r. 

Tn  a  furious  »rpr\flst  rn  '  Divinnrinn/  or  ih-  knowledge 
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cf  fulure  events,  Cicero  hu  prvsenred  a  complete  account  I 
of  the  atate^ootriTancea  which  were  praciwed  by  the  Ro- 
man guvernment,  to  instil  among  the  people  those  hopes 
and  &ars  by  which  they  regulated  public  opinion.  The 
pagan  creed,  now  become  obsolete  and  ridiculous,  has 
occasioned  this  treatise  to  be  rarely  consulted ;  it  remains, 
however,  as  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  man! 

To  these  two  books  of  Cicero  ou  *  Divination'  perhaps 
a  third  mi^ht  be  added,  on  political  and  moral  prediction. 
The  principles  which  may  even  raise  it  into  a  science  are 
self-evident ;  they  are  drawn  from  the  heart  of  man,  and  | 
they  depend  on  the  nature  and  connexion  of  human 
events !  We  presume  we  shall  demonstrate  the  positive 
existence  of  such  a  faculty ;  a  faculty  which  Ijoni  Bacon 
describes  of  *  making  things  fulure  and  rerooto  as  pre- 
sent.' The  araspex,  the  augur,  and  the  astrologer,  have 
vanished  with  their  own  superstitions;  but  the  moral  and 
the  political  predictor,  proceeding  on  principles  authorized 
by  nature  aiM  experience,  has  become  more  skilful  in  his 
observations  on  the  phenomena  of  human  hi>:tory ;  and  it 
has  often  happened  that  a  tolerable  philoaopher  has  not 
made  an  indifferent  prophet. 

No  great  political  or  moral  revolution  has  occurred  which 
has  not  been  accompanied  by  lis  progno$tic ;  ajid  men  of 
a  philosophic  cast  of  mind,  in  their  reiirement,  freed  from 
the  delusions  of  fiarties  and  of  sects,  at  once  iDteiti^enl  in 
the  quioquid  afuni  komineMf  while  they  are  wiihdraHn  from 
their  conflicting  interests,  have  rarely  been  confounded  by 
the  astonishment  which  overwhelms  those  who,  absorbed 
in  active  bfe,  are  the  mere  creatures  of  sensation,  agitated 
by  the  shadows  of  tnith,  the  unsubstantial  appearances  of 
tilings!  Intellectual  nations  are  advancing  in  an  eternal 
circle  of  events  and  paKsions  which  succeed  each  other, 
and  the  hut  is  necessarily  connected  with  its  antecedent ; 
ihe  solitary  force  of  some  fortuitous  incident  only  can  in- 
terrupt this  concatenated  progress  of  human  aliair?. 

That  every  great  event  has  been  accompanit>d  by  a  pre- 
aase  or  projfnoittic,  has  been  observed  by  Lord  Baron. 
*  The  8heplierd.<«  of  (ho  people  should  understand  ih»'.  pro^- 
no^caof  Mt'itc-trmpetU ;  hollow  blasts  of  wind  seemingly 
■t  a  distanc<^,  and  secret  swellings  of  Ihe  sea,  often  pro 
cp«le  a  storm.'  Such  were  the  prognostics  discerned  by 
the  politic  Bishop  Williams  in  Charles  the  First's  time, 
who  clearly  foresaw  and  predicted  the  final  success  of  the 
Puritanic  party  in  our  country  ;  attentive  to  his  own  se- 
curity, he  abandoned  the  government  and  sided  with  the 
rising  opDosition,  at  a  moment  when  such  a  change  in 
public  aflairs  was  by  no  means  apparent.* 

In  this  spirit  of  foresight  our  contemplative  antiquary 
Dugdale  must  have  anti<  ipated  the  scene  which  was  ap- 
proaching in  1641,  in  the  destruction  of  our  ancient  monu- 
ments in  cathedral  churches.  He  hurried  on  his  itinerant 
labours  of  taking  drau^bts  and  transcribing  inscriptions, 
as  he  says,  *  to  preserve  them  for  future  and  better  times.' 
Posteritv  owes  to  the  prescient  spirit  of  Dugdale  the  an- 
cient Monuments  of  England,  which  bear  the  marks  of 
the  haste,  as  well  as  the  zeal,  which  have  perpetuated 
Ihem. 

Continental  writers  formerly  employed  a  fortunaf**  ex- 
pression, when  they  wished  to' have  an  Hittaria  Reforma- 
Honh  ante  Refannationem  :  this  history  of  the  Reforroaiion 
wonld  have  commenced  at  least  a  century  before  the  Re- 
formation itself!  A  letter  from  Cardinal  Julian  to  Pope 
Eu£enius  IV,  written  a  century  before  Luther  appeared, 
cleaHy  predicts  the  Reformation  and  its  consequences. 
He  observed  that  the  minds  of  men  were  ripe  for  some- 
thing traeical ;  he  felt  the  axe  striking  at  the  root,  and  the 
tree  beginning  lo  bend,  and  that  his  partv,  instead  of  prop- 
ping ir,  were  hastening  its  fall.f  In  fingland,  Sir  Tho- 
mas More  was  not  less  prescient  in  his  views ;  for  when 
his  son  Roper  was  observing  to  him,  that  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion, under  *  the  Defender  of  the  Faith,'  was  in  a  most 
flourishing  state,  the  answer  of  More  was  an  evidence 
of  political  forcsieht,  —  *  Truth  it  is,  son  Roper!  and 
yet  I  pray  God  that  wq  may  not  live  to  see  the  day  that 
we  would  gladly  be  at  league  and  composition  with  here- 
tics, to  lot  tiicni  have  their  churches  quietly  to  themselves, 
BO  that  they  would  be  contented  to  let  us  have  ours  quietly 
to  ourselves.'     Whetlier  nur  great  chancellor  predicteii 

*  See  Buahworth,  vol.  I.  p.  420.  His  language  was  deci- 
sive. 

f  This  l^-rtcr  is  In  the  tcnrkii  of  ^neas  STlvius ;  a  copious 
oxtract  is  ^ven  l»v  Bo^rilh.  in  his  '  V.inatirtiw.'  Sj-p  n[<r'  Mof. 
h«im,  r«:  L  XMT,  pnn  ii.  rh-^p.  nn^  -^  m. 


from  a  more  mtimato  knowledge  of  the  king's 
from  some  private  circumstances  which  may  not  haw  1 
recorded  for  our  information,  of  which  I  have  aa 
suspicion,  remains  to  be  ascertained.  The  niiiids  «f 
of  great  political  sagacity  were  unaucatioaafaty  at 
menl  full  of  obscure  indjicatioos  of  ura  appraacbiag  < 
Erasmus,  when  at  Canterbury  before  the  tomb  ^Bec&ct, 
observing  it  loaded  with  a  vast  nrofiisaon  of  jewels,  wiAs^ 
that  those  had  been  distributed  among  the  poor,  and  that 
the  ahrino  had  been  only  adonied  with  boa^ha  and  dnmtn; 
*  For,'  said  be,  <  tliose  who  have  heaped  np  ail  ihas  oMn  «f 
treasure  will  one  day  be  plundered,  ana  fall  a  nvrr  n» 
those  who  are  in  .power;' — a  fwedictJon  btevmOv  Mbed 
about  twenty  yeara  after  it  was  made.  Tbe'unknofwn 
author  of  the  A  isions  of  Piers  Ploogbman,  who  wroie  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  surprised  the  world  by  a 
famous  prediction  of  Me /otf  of  the  niigwmM  ktmaa  Jrwm'At 
hand  of  a  king.  The  event  was  realized  two  tmndisd 
years  aAerwaiids,  by  our  Henry  the  Eiebth.  The  pott^- 
ant  writers  have  not  scrupled'  to  declare,  that  in  tMs  i^ 
stance  he  was  ditino  numine  ajlafita.  But  moral  and  poSi- 
tical  prediction  is  not  inspiration ;  the  one  may  be  wiunght 
out  by  man ;  the  other  descends  from  GimI.  TIm  same 
principle  which  led  Erasmus  to  predict  thaithone  wbo  were 
*in  power*  would  destroy  the  rich  shrines,  becanse  no 
other  cla»  of  men  in  society  could  mate  with  so  mi|My  a 
body  as  the  monks,  conducted  the  author  of  Piers  Ploofl^ 
roan  to  the  s^ame  conclusion ;  and  since  power  only  endd 
accomplish  that  <;reat  purpose,  he  fixed  on  the  higbesl  as 
the  most  likely  ;  and  thua  the  wise  prediction  was,  so  kng 
after,  litem lly  accomplished  ! 

Sir  Waller  Rawleigh  foresaw  the  future  conseqoenrcs 
of  the  Beparalisis  and  the  sectaries  in  the  national  cborek, 
and  the  very  scene  his  imagination  raised  in  1^0  has  been 
exhibited,  to  ihe  letter  of  his  description,  two  centories  s^ 
ter  the  prediction !  His  memorable  words  are,  *  Time  w4 
even  brin?  if  to  pass,  if  it  were  not  resisted,  that  God  wos^d 
be  turned  out  o/chvrches  into  fcams,  and  from  tbence  agam 
into  the^dd*  and  mountednM^  and  under  kedpm  all  order 
of  discipline  and  church-govemmettl  left  to  ncvneas  •/'«p»> 
fu'on  and  men's  fancies,  and  om  stony  HndM  of  rtMgim 
soring  up  as  there  are  parish-churches  within  Engtesd.' 
We  are  struck  by  the  |Mnofound  genius  of  Tadtiv,  who 
clearly  foresaw  the  calamities  which  so  kmg  ravaged  Ei^ 
rope  on  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  in  a  work 
five  hundred  vears  before  the  event!  In  that  soWi 
ticipation  of  tfie  future,  he  observed,  *  When  the  R< 
shall  be  hunted  out  from  those  countries  wincli  ikrf  have 
conoucred,  what  will  then  happen  9  The  revolted  people, 
freed  from  their  mastcrM>ppre8sor,  wiD  not  be  able  to  snlb- 
sist  without  destroying  their  neighbours,  and  tbe  nnslcmel 
warv  will  exist  among  all  these  nations.' 

We  are  told  that  Solon  at  Athens,  oontemplatinf  on  the 
port  and  citadel  of  Munychia.  suddenly  exclaimed,  *  How 
blind  b  man  to  futurity !  Could  tho  Athenians  fatose 
what  mischief  thb  will  do  their  citj,  they  wonld  even  cat 
it  with  their  own  teeth,  to  get  nd  of  it!*— a  pedicticn 
verified  more  than  two  htmdred  years  afterwards !  TInIca 
desired  to  be  buried  in  an  obscure  ^oarter  of  Milena,  ob> 
servine  that  that  very  spot  would  m  time  be  the  femm. 
Charlemagne,  in  his  old  age,  observing  from  the  wimtow 
of  a  castle  a  Norman  descent  on  his  coast,  tears  started  in 
the  eves  of  the  aged  monarch.  He  pre<ficted,  thai  sines 
they  dared  to  threaten  his  dominions  whBe  be  was  yet  fi^ 
ing.  what  would  they  do  when  he  dtonld  be  no  mors!  A 
niefauicholy  prediction,  says  De  Poix,  of  tbeir  subsi  nmnl 
incursions,  and  of  the  protracted  calamities  of  the  Frcndi 
nation  during  a  whole  centurr ! 

There  seems  to  be  something  in  minds,  which  take  in 
<^xtensive  views  of  human  nature,  wluch  serves  ttiem  as 
&  kind  of  divination,  and  the  eonsdoosness  of  this  fncnity 
bas  been  asserted  by  some.  Cicero  appeals loAttims  bow 
be  had  always  judged  of  the  affairs  of  the  RepiMie  as  a 
good  diviner  ;  and  that  its  overthrow  had  happened,  as  bs 
had  foreseen,  fourteen  years  before.*  Cicero  hnd  not 
only  predicted  what  happened  in  his  own  times,  but  also 
what  occurred  long  after,  according  to  tbe  testitnoBT  «f 
Cornelius  Nepos.  The  f^ilosopher  indeed,  aflecta  no 
secret  revelation,  nor  visionary  second-eight;  be  bowscty 
t»>lls  us  that  this  art  had  been  acquired  merehr  by  stndr, 
and  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  while  he 
his  friend  of  several  remarkable  instances  of  his 
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predictiofiJi.       ^  I  do  not  divine  human  eventg  by  the  arts 
praclued  by  ihe  augurs ;  but  I  use  oilier  signs.'    Giceru 
then  ezprvMes  himself  mth  the  guarded  obscurity  of  a  phi- 
losopher who  could  not  openly  ridicule  the  prevailing  su- 
perstiiions ;  but  we  perfectly  comprehend  the  nature  of 
bis  *  signs/  when,  in  the  great  pending  event  of  the  rival 
conflicu  of  Pompey  and  of  Cssar,  he  shows  the  means 
he  used  for  his  purpose.    *  On  ono  side  I  consider  the  hu- 
nour  and  genius  of  Cesar,  and  on  the  other  the  condition 
and  the  manner  of  civil  wars.**    In  a  word,  the  political 
divioer  foretold  events  by  their  dependence  on  general 
causes,  while  the  moral  diviner,  by  liis  experience  of  the 
personal  character,  anticipated  the  actions  of  (he  individual. 
Others,  too,  have  asserted  the  possession  of  this  faculty. 
Du  Yair,  a  famous  chancellor  of  France,  imagined  the 
faculty  was  intuitive  with  him :  by  his  own  experience  he 
had  observed  the  results  of  this  curious  and  obscure 
iacalty,  and  at  a  time  when  the  history  of  the  human 
mind  was  so  imperfectly   comprehended,  it  b  easy  to 
account  for  the  apparent  egotism  of  this  grave  and  dig- 
nified character.      *  Bom,'  says  he,  *  with  constitutional 
infirmity,  a  mind  and  body  but  ill  adapted  to  be  laborious, 
with  a  most  treacherous  memory,  enjoying  no  gift  of  nature, 
yet  able  at  all  times  to  exercise  a  sagacity  so  great,  that  I 
do  not  know,  since  I  have  reached  manhood,  that  any  thing 
of  importance  has  happened  to  the  state,  to  the  public,  or 
to  myself  in  particular,  which  I  had  not  foreseen.*!  This 
&cully  seems  to  be  described  by  a  remarkable  expres- 
non  employed  by  Thuc^dides,  in  his  character  of  The- 
nastodes,  of  which  the  following  is  given  as  a  close  trans- 
lation.    ( By  a  species  of  sagacity  peculiarly  his  own,  for 
which  he  was  in  no  degree  indebted  either  to  early  educa- 
tion or  after  study,  he  was  supereminently  happy  in  form- 
ing a  promptjudgment  in  matters  that  admit  ted  but  little  time 
for  deliberation ;  at  the  same  time  that  he  far  surpassed  all 
in  his  <£sdiietioRS  of  the  future  from  theptut;  or  was  the 
best  gueaeer  of  the  future  from  the  past.*|    Should  this  fac- 
ulty of  UMral  and  political  prediction  be  ever  considered 
as  a  science,  wn  can  even  furnish  it  with  a  denomination ; 
for  the  writer  of  the  life  of  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  prefixed  to 
his  works,  in  claiming  the  honour  of  it  for  that  philompher, 
calls  it  *  the  Stochastic,*  a  term  derived  from  the  Greek 
and  from  archery,  meaning, '  to  shoot  at  a  mark.*     This 
emhsent  geniui,'it  seems,  ofren  *  hit  the  whitt;.'    Our  bio- 
grapher declares,  that  *  though  he  were  no  prophet,  yet  in 
that  facolty  which  comes  nearest  to  it  he  excelled,  i.  e. 
lAe  StochaMACf  wherein  he  was  seldom  mistaken  as  to  fu^ 
iure  eventtf  as  well  public  as  private. 

We  are  not,  indeed,  inculcating  the  fanciful  elements  of 
an  occult  art :  we  know  whence  its  principles  may  be 
drawn,  and  we  may  observe  how  it  was  practised  by  the 
wisest  among  the  ancients.  Aristotle,  who  collected  all 
the  curious  knowledge  of  his  times,  has  preserved  some 
remarkable  opinions  on  the  art  of  dimna^n.  In  detailing 
the  various  subterfuges  practised  bjr  the  pretended  diviners 
of  his  day,  he  reveals  tne  eecret  pHneipie  by  which  one  of 
them  regulated  his  predictions.  He  frankly  declared  that 
the  future  being  always  very  obscure,  while  the  past  was 
easy  to  know,  tes  /irerfieftont  had  never  the  future  in  view ; 
for  he  decided  frtMn  the  past  as  it  appeared  in  human  tS' 
him,  which,  however,  lie  concealed  from  the  multitude.§ 
Such  is  the  true  prindple  by  which  a  philosophical  historian 
nay  hecome  a  skilful  diviner. 

Hunan  affairs  make  themselves  ;  they  grow  out  of  one 
another,  with  slight  variations ;  and  thus  it  is  that  they 
nsoally  happen  as  they  have  happened.  The  necessary 
dopendeooe  of  effects  on  causes,  and  the  simUarity  of  hu- 
nan  interests  and  hnman  passions,  are  confirmed  by  com- 
parative parallels  with  the  past.  The  philosophic  sage 
of  holr  writ  truly  deduced  the  important  principle,  that 
•  the  thinf  that  bath  been  is  that  which  shall  be.'  The 
vital  facts  of  history,  deadened  by  the  touch  of  chronolo- 
gical antkjaarianism,  are  restored  to  animation  when  we 
conprehend  the  principles  which  necessarily  terminato  in 
certain  reeoits,  and  discover  the  characters  among  man- 
kind who  are  the  usual  actors  in  these  scenes.    The  heart 

•  EnadAtt.   Lib.a,Ep.4. 

fTnis  remarkable  confession  I  find  in  Msna^'s  Observa- 
tions sur  la  Lan^ue  Fran^oise,  Pan  n.  p.  110. 

I  OiM<a  yap  (vvtcrUf  Kai  ovre  itpo^aBw/  ks  avniv  ovSevt 

09t'  ewi^tAov^  rwv  rt  rupa^pv/ia  ^i  tkaxtvmt  ffevXef  Kpar^ 

t0T9S  yrt^ittavj  xat  rttvfitkXovr  tav  sirtrktivrw  rov  yeytiffOftc- 

V09  apiort  tiKacms.  THUCTDIDEa,  LiB.  1. 
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of  man  beats  on  the  same  eternal  springs  ;  and  whether  he 
advances  or  retrogrades,  he  cannut  escape  out  of  the 
march  of  human  thought.  Hence,  in  the  most  extraordi- 
nary revolutions,  we  discover  that  the  time  and  the  place 
only  have  changed  ;  for  even  when  events  are  not  strictly 
parallel,  we  detect  the  same  conducting  principles.  Sci- 
pio  Ammirato,  one  of  the  ^reat  Italian  nistonans,  in  his 
curious  discourses  on  Tacitus,  intermingles  ancient  ex- 
amples with  the  modern ;  that,  he  says,  all  may  see  how 
the  truth  of  things  is  nut  altered  by  the  changes  and  di- 
versities of  time.  Mttchiavel  drew  his  iliuslrations  of 
modem  history  from  the  ancient. 

When  the  French  revolution  recalled  our  attention  to  a 
similar  eventful  period  in  our  own  history,  the  neglected 
volumes  which  preserved  the  public  and  private  history 
of  our  Charles  the  First  and  Cromwell  were  collected 
with  eager  curiosity.  Ofieo  the  scene  existing  before  us, 
even  the  very  personages  themselves,  opened  on  us  in 
these  forgotten  pages.  But  as  the  annals  of  human  nature 
did  not  commence  with  those  of  Charles  the  First,  we 
took  a  still  more  retrograde  step,  and  it  was  discovered  in 
this  wider  range,  that  in  the  various  governments  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  the  events  of  those  times  had  been  only  repro- 
duced. Among  them  the  same  principles  had  terminated 
in  the  same  results,  and  tlio  same  personages  h»i  figured 
in  the  same  drama.  This  strikingly  appeared  in  a  little 
curious  volume,  entitled,  *  Essai  sur  l*Histoire  de  la  Revo- 
lution Franjoise,  par  une  Society  d*Auteurs  Latins,'  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  1801.  The  *  Society  of  Latm  Authors,' 
who  so  inimitably  have  written  the  history  of  the  French 
revolution,  consists  of  the  Roman  historians  themselves! 
By  extracts  ingeniously  applied,  the  events  of  that  me- 
lancholy period  are  so  appositely  described,  indeed  so  mi- 
nutely narrated,  that  they  will  not  fail  to  surprise  those 
who  are  not  accustomed  to  detect  the  perpetuaJ  parallels 
which  we  meet  with  in  philosophical  history. 

Many  <^  these  crisises  in  history  are  close  resemblances 
of  each  other.  Corouare  the  history  of  *  The  League  * 
in  France  with  that  of  our  ovm  civil  wars.  We  are  struck 
by  the  similar  occurrences  performed  by  the  same  politi- 
cal characters  who  played  their  part  on  both  those  great 
theatres  of  human  action.  A  satirical  royalist  of  those 
times  has  commemorated  the  motives,  the  incidents,  and 
the  personages  in  the  *  Satire  Menipp^e  de  la  Vertu  do 
Catnolicon  d*Espagne ;'  and  this  famous  'Satire  Menipp^, 
is  a  perfect  Hudibres  in  prose !  The  writer  discovers  all 
the  bitter  ridicule  of  Butler  in  his  ludicrous  and  severe  ex- 
hibition of  the  *Etats  do  Paris,'  while  the  artist  who  de- 
signed the  satirical  prints  becomes  no  contemptible  Ho- 
garth. So  much  are  these  public  events  alike  in  their 
general  spirit  and  termination,  that  they  have  affbitled  the 
subject  of  a  printed  but  unpublished  vdinne,  «ititled 
<  Essai  sur  les  Revolutions***  The  wh<rie  work  was  mo- 
delled on  this  principle.  *  It  would  be  possible,'  says  the 
eloquent  writer,  *  to  frame  a  table  or  chart  in  which  all  the 

E'ven  imaginable  events  of  the  history  of  a  P|M>ple  would 
i  reduced  to  a  mathematical  exactness*'    The  concep- 
tion is  fanciful,  but  its  foundation  lies  deep  in  truth. 

A  remarkable  illustration  of  the  secret  principle  di- 
vulged by  Aristotle,  and  described  by  Tbucydkles,  appears 
in  ue  recent  confession  of  a  man  of  genius  amon^  our- 
selves. When  Mr  Coleridge  was  a  political  writer  in  the 
Morning  Post  and  the  Courier,  at  a  period  of  darkness 
'  and  utter  confinion,  that  writer  was  then  conducted  by  a 
tract  of  li^t  not  revealed  to  ordinary  journalists,  on  the 
Napoleonic  empire.  '  Of  that  despotism  in  masquerade* 
he  decided  by  *  the  state  of  Rome  under  the  first  Cfasars  ;* 
and  of  the  Spanish  American  Revolution,  by  taking  the 
war  of  the  united  provinces  with  Philip  II,  as  the  ground 
work  of  the  comparison.  *  On  every  great  occurrence,* 
be  says,  *  I  endeavoured  to  discover,  in  past  history,  the 
event  that  most  nearly  resembled  it.  I  procured  the  con- 
temporary historians,  memorialists,  and  pamphleteers. 
Then  fairly  subtracting  the  points  of  di^^renes  from  those 
of  Uheneu,  as  the  balance  favoured  the  former  or  the  lat- 
ter, I  conjectured  that  the  result  would  be  the  same  or  dif- 
ferent* In  tho  essays  "  On  the  probable  final  Restoration 
of  the  Bourbons,**  1  feel  myself  authorized  to  afiirm,  bv 
the  effect  produced  on  many  intelligent  men,  that  wore  t*«e 

*  This  work  wss  printed  in  London,  as  a  first  volume,  \vl 
remained  unpublished.  Ttits  singularly  carious  production 
was  suppressed,  but  reprinted  at  Paris.  It  has  sufferMl  the 
raotst  cruel  mutilations.  I  read,  with  surprise  and  instnicllon, 
the  single  copy  which  I  was  OMured  was  tho  only  one  saved 
from  the  havoc  of  the  entire  c^lition. 
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dates  wantinv,  it  tnlght  have  been  sufspected  that  the  es- 
says had  been  written  wiihiii  ilie  last  twelve  mouths.'* 

lo  moral  predictions  on  individuals,  many  have  disco- 
vered the  future  character.  The  revulutiooary  character 
of  Cardinal  de  Retz,  even  in  his  youth,  was  detected  by 
the  sagacity  or  Mazarine.  He  then  wrote  the  history  of 
the  conspiracy  of  Fiesco  with  such  vehement  admiration 
of  his  hero,  that  the  Italian  pohtician,  afler  its  perusal, 
predicted  that  the  younv  author  would  be  one  of  the  most 
Ittrbulent  spirits  of  ibe  asje  I  The  father  of  Marshal  Biron, 
even  amid  the  glory  of  his  son,  discovered  the  cloud  which, 
invisible  to  otliers,  was  to  obscure  it.  The  father,  in- 
deed, well  knew  the  fiery  pas^sions  of  his  son.  *  Biron,* 
■aid  the  domestic  seer,  *  I  advise  thee,  when  peace  lakes 

flace,  to  go  and  plant  cabbages  in  thy  garden,  otherwise 
warn  thee,  thou  wilt  1  ^4e  thy  head  on  a  scaffold!'  Lo- 
renzo de  Medici  had  studied  the  temper  of  his  son  Piero; 
for  Gruicciardini  informs  us,  that  he  had  often  complained  lo 
his  most  intimate  friends,  that '  he  foresaw  the  imprudence 
and  arrogance  of  his  son  would  occasion  the  ruin  of  his 
family.'  There  is  a  remarkable  prediction  of  James  the 
First,  of  the  evils  likely  to  ensue  from  Laud's  violence,  in 
a  conversation  given  by  Hacket,  which  the  king  held  with 
Archbbhop  Williams.  When  the  kiii^  u-as  hard  pressed 
to  promote  Laud,  he  gave  his  reasons  why  ho  intended  to 
'  keep  Laud  back  from  all  place  of  rule  and  authority,  b^ 
cause  I  find  he  hath  a  restless  spirit,  and  cannot  see  when 
matters  are  well,  bur  loves  to  toss  and  change,  and  to 
bring  things  to  a  pilch  of  reformation  floating  in  his  own 
brain,  which  endangers  the  steadfastness  of  that  which  is 
in  a  good  pass.  I  speak  not  at  random ;  he  hath  made 
himself  known  to  me  to  be  such  an  one.'    James  then 

C'ves  the  circumstances  to  which  he  alludes;  and  at 
ngth,  when,  still  pursued  by  the  archbishop,  then  the 
organ  of  Buckingham,  as  usual,  this  king's  good«nature 
too  easily  yielded ;  he  did  not,  however,  without  closing 
with  this  prediction  :  *  Then  take  him  to  you — but,  on  my 
•oul,  you  will  repent  it !'  The  future  character  of  Crom- 
well was  apparent  to  two  of  our  great  politicians.  *  This 
coarse  unpromi<iing  man,'  said  Lord  Falkland,  pointing  to 
Cromwell,  »will  b«  the  first  person  in  ihekinirHom,  if  the 
nation  comes  to  blows !'  And  Archbishop  Wilhams  told 
Charles  the  First  confidentially,  that  *  There  was  thai  in 
Cromwell  which  foreboded  something  dangerous,  and 
wished  his  majesty  would  either  win  him  over  to  him,  or 
get  him  taken  off.*'  The  Marqui?  of  Wellesley's  incom- 
parable character  of  Buonaparte  predicted  his'  fall  when 
highest  in  his  glory ;  that  great  statesman  then  poured 
forth  the  sublime   language   of  philosophical   prophecy. 

*  His  eagerness  of  power  is  so  inordinate ;  his  jealousy  of 
independence  so  fierce  ;  his  keenness  of  appetite  so  fever- 
ish in  all  that  toucucs  his  ambition,  even  in  the  most 
trifiing  things,  that  he  must  plunge  into  dreadful  difficul- 
ties. He  IS  one  of  an  order  of  minds  that  by  nature  make 
for  themsf  Ives  great  reverses.* 

Lord  Mansfit-ld  was  once  asked,  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  French  revolution,  when  it  would  end  ?  His 
lordship  replied,  *It  is  an  event  without  precedent^  and 
therefore  toithout  propiostic*  The  truth,  however,  is, 
that  ii  had  both.  Our  own  history  had  furnished  a  prece- 
dent in  the  times  of  Charles  the  Pirst.  And  the  prognos- 
tics were  so  redundant,  thai  a  volume  might  be  collected 
of  passages  from  various  writers  who  had  predicted  it. 
However  ingenious  might  be  a  history  of  the  Reformation 
before  it  occurred,  the  evidence  could  not  be  more  au- 
thentic and  positive  than  (hat  of  the  groat  moral  and  po- 
litical revolution  which  we  have  witnessed  in  our  own  days. 

A  prediction,  which  Bishop  Butter  threw  out  in  a  scr- 
inon  before  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1741,  does  honour  to 
his  political  sagacity,  as  well  as  to  his  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature  ;  he  calculated  that  the  irreligious  spirit  would 
produce,  some  time  or  other,  political  disorders,  similar  to 
those  which,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  had  arisen  from 
religious  fanaticism      'Is  there  no  danger,'  he  observed, 

*  that  all  this  may  raise  somewhat  like  th'U  Uvdling  sptrif, 
upon  atheistical  principles,  which  in  the  la«t  age  prevailed 
upon  enthusiastic  ones ?  Not  to  sp^ak  of  the  possibility 
that  different  sorts  qfprftple  may  unite  in  it  upon  these  eon- 
trary  principUn  f  All  this  literally  has  been  accomplish- 
ed !  Leibniiz,  indeed,  foresaw  the  results  of  those  seifish, 
and  at  length  demoralizing,  opinions,  which  b<*:;an  to  pre- 
vail through  Europ'   in    his  day.     Tnese  disorvanizing 

♦  Blogrraphia  Liieraria,  or  Bio-rripli'Cal  >ketch»»«  of  mv  Lite- 
nuT  Life  axvd  Opinions.  By  S  T.  ColeriJee,  EdO.  1807.— 
Vol.  *.  p.  214.  s  •     «^ 


principles,  cooducted  by  a  poUlical  sect,  who  tried  *  lo  kt 
worse  than  they  could  be,'  as  oU  Monlaigoe  ezpre««es  ii; 
a  sort  of  men  who  have  been  andaciously  ooagratnlaled 
as  *  having  a  taste  fur  evil  ;*  exhibited  to  the  mstootcM 
world  the  dismal  catastrophe  the  phikwopher  bad  predieu 
ed.  I  shall  give  this  remarkable  passage.  *  I  fiad  that 
certain  opinions  approaching  those  of  Epiciinis  and  Spi* 
nosa,  are,  little  by  little,  insnwiating  thfiiiltrs  inio  the 
minds  bf  the  great  rulers  of  pubbc  affairs,  wIm  serra  ai 
the  gukies  of  others,  and  on  whom  all  aoaltera  depoBcS ;  be- 
sides, these  opinions  are  also  slidm^  into  fashionable  books, 
and  thus  they  art  preparing  oU  thngn  to  tkat  general  r^ 
volution  which  menaet*  Europe ;  de«iroving  ifaoM  gemmom 
sentiments  of  the  ancients,  Greek  and  ^oman,  which  pre> 
ferred  the  love  of  countrv  and  public  good,  and  the  cares 
of  posterity,  to  fortune  an^  even  to  life.  Our  pmUic  nmitt^*^ 
as  the  English  call  them,  excessively  dimiiiMh,  and  are  bo 
more  in  fashion,  and  will  be  still  less  while  Ibe  least  viooos 
of  these  men  preserve  only  one  principle,  which  they  cad 
Aofioip^ ;  a  principle  which  only  keeps  lAen  from  not  doiag 
what  they  deem  a  low  action,  while  ibey  oponly  langh  at 
the  love  of  country— ridicule  thoee  sriio  are  seahMB  far 
public  ends— and  when  a  well4ntentioiied  anaa  asks  wbat 
will  become  of  their  posterity  ?  they  reply,  **  Then,  as 
now  !"    But  ii  may  happen  to  them  permmM  fihssiSi/iw»  Is 


haoe  to  endure  thooe  emU  which  they  believe  are  reoerved  /• 
othert.  If  this  epidemical  and  intellectual  disorder  could 
be  corrected,  v)hoee  bad  ^eeta  are  already  msibU,  those 
evils  might  still  be  prevented ;  but  if  it  proceeds  m  lis 
growth,  Providence  vnli  correct  man  by  the  vtry  reeahtitm 
which  must  spring  from  ii.  Whatever  may  happen  le* 
deed,  all  must  turn  out  as  usual.for  the  best  in  general  et  tbs 
end  of  the  accotint,  although  thie  cannai  happen  uithemt  the 
puni^unent  of  tho»e  who  eontribule  even  lo  the  gemend  eo«d 
ny  their  evil  aetione.*  The  most  superficial  reader  wiJ 
hardly  require  a  commentary  on  this  very  reoMU-kaUe  pas- 
sage ;  he  must  instantly  perceive  bow  Leibouz,  m  the 
seventeenth  century,  foresaw  what  has  oocorred  in  the 
eighteenth ;  and  the  prediction  baa  been  verified  in  the 
history  of  the  actors  u  the  late  rev<4ution,  while  the  re- 
sult, which  we  have  not  perhaps  yet  had,  acoording  lo 
Leibnitz's  own  exhilarating  system  oiafUauam,'m  aa  ednc- 
tion  of  good  from  evil. 

A  great  genius,  who  was  oppressed  by  malignant  rrrals 
in  his  own  times,  has  been  noticed  by  Madame  de  Stael, 
as  having  left  behind  him  an  actual  |MY>phecy  of  the  French 
revolution  ;  this  was  Guibert,  who,  in  his  comaenlark'  oa 
Folard's  Polybius,  published  in  1727,  declared,  thai  *a 
conspiracy  is  actually  forming  in  Europe,  by  means  st 
once  so  subtile  and  efficacious,  that  I  am  sorry  not  lo  have 
come  into  the  worM  thirty  yean  later  lo  witness  its  result. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  wear 
very  bad  spectacles.  The  proofii  of  it  are  nathemaiicai, 
if  such  proofs  ever  were,  oif  a  conspiracy .'  Ghiibert  un- 
questionably foresaw  the  anti-monarchical  spirit  ga.ihenng 
up  its  mifihty  wings,  and  rising  over  the  universe!  but 
could  not  judge  of  the  nature  of  the  impulse  which  he  pre- 
dicted ;  prophesying  from  the  ideas  in  his  luminoaa  intel- 
lect, he  seems  to  have  been  far  more  curious  about,  ihaa 
certain  of  the  consequences.  Rousseau  even  ciicamstan- 
tially  predicted  the  convulsions  of  modem  Europe.  He 
stood  on  the  crisis  of  the  French  revolution,  which  he  vi- 
vidly foresaw,  for  he  seriously  advised  the  higher  classes  of 
society  lo  have  their  chiklreo  taug:ht  some  useful  trade :  a 
notion  highly  ridiculed  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  Emiie ; 
but  at  its  hour  the  awful  truth  struck  !  He,  too,  foresaw 
the  horrors  of  that  revolution ;  for  he  announced  that 
Emile  designed  to  emigrate,  becauae,  from  the  moral  suts 
of  the  people,  a  virtuous  revolution  had  become  lo^iossi- 
ble.f     The  eloquence  of  Burke  was  often  oracular ;  and 

*  Publio  spirit,  and  public  spirits,  were  sbout  ibe  jear  ITtJB 
hoxisf  hi'lfl  words  with  us.  Leibnitz  was  struck  by  tbcir  s.jnii- 
ficance,  hui  ii  mi?ht  now  puzzle  us  to  fiud  synouyms,  or  even 
10  explain  the  very  terms  themselves' 

t  This  cxiraon'inary  pissaze  is  at  the  close  of  the  th;:  ^  be  *k 
of  Emile,  to  which  jf  must  refer  the  reader.  It  i?  c.»r  '5. 
however,  to  obstrve,  thai  in  1760  Rouse^au  poured  fotxh  ibe 
foUowin?  awTul  predictions,  which  were  considerrd  cuitc  .^- 
surd.  '  VoMs  vous  fiez  k  I'onlre  actue-l  tie  la  soc^ri^  sjrs 
son?erqiie  cct  onire  est  siijeikdes  reTohitions  inevttulVs — 
le  CT.ind  (levjoni  petit,  Ic  riche  d<^Tienl  pauvre.  !e  rar'.jrroe 
dcviort  *.n}fi — nous  :.ppn>chniis  I'^tai  de  crise  el  do  s»^cl'  de« 
rcvoUuioui  Que  fna  tlonr  dans  la  bas#ts?e  ce  sairape  •S  JS 
vous  n"aup-r  rieve  'V'  f'^^ur  l:i  trni'ilevT'  Que  kra  ti.i,-.*  U 
pauvrete  ce  public  i.:  tiui  no  «rMi:  vivn>q-jt-  d'cr  f  Qu-  ftra  Oe 
ponrvK  Je  (out.  ce  fficiiieuv  titibecilio  qui  nt  sail  potni 
1  lie  luimeine;'  Str.  Le. 
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a  ipeacii  of  Pitt,  in  1800,  painted  the  state  of  Europe  ae 
k  WM  only  realized  fifteen  years  afterwards. 

But  many  remarkable  predictions  have  turned  out  to  be 
lake.  Whenever  the  facts  on  which  the  prediction  is  raised 
are  altered  in  their  situation,  what  was  relatively  true 
ceaaes  to  operate  as  a  general  principle.  For  instance,  to 
that  striking  anticipation  which  Rousseau  formed  of  the 
French  revolution,  he  added,  by  way  of  note,  as  remarka* 
ble  a  prediction  on  mouarcby,  Je  tiens  pimr  impotnbU 
fn*  let  grandtM  monarddea  de  CEuropt  aunt  encort  long 
Uma  a  dmcr ;  touia  <m  briiUt  H  tout  etat  qui  briUe  est  ntr 
mm  dsefo.  The  predominant  anti-monarchical  spirit  anwng 
our  rising  generation  seems  to  hasten  on  the  accomplish^ 
meat  of  the  prophecy  ;  but  if  an  important  alteration  has 
occurred  m  the  nature  of  things,  we  may  question  the  re- 
sult. If  by  looking  into  the  past,  Rousseau  found  facta 
which  su^iently  proved  that  nations  m  the  height  of  their 
splendour  and  corruption  had  closed  their  career  by  falling 
an  easy  conquest  to  barbarous  invaders,  who  annihilated 
the  most  polished  people  at  a  single  blow ;  we  now  find  that 
no  such  power  any  longer  exists  in  the  great  family  of 
Europe  :  the  state  of  the  question  is  therefore  changed. 
li'v*  now  how  corrupt  nations  will  act  against  corrupt  na- 
tions equally  enlightened  ?  But  if  the  citizen  of  Gen»- 
va  drew  bis  prediction  of  the  extinction  of  monarchy  in 
Europe  from  that  predilection  for  democracy  which  a»- 
sumes  that  a  republic  must  necessarily.produce  more  bap- 
pines*  to  the  people  tlian  a  monarchy,  then  we  say  that 
the  fatal  experiment  was  again  repeated  since  the  predio- 
tioo,  and  the  fact  proved  not  true !  The  very  excess  of 
df^mocracy  inevitably  terminates  in  a  monarchical  state ; 
and  were  all  the  monarchies  in  Europe  republics,  a  philo- 
sopher might  safely  predict  the  restoration  of  monarchy  ! 

If  a  pr«diciion  be  raised  on  facts  which  our  own  preju- 
dices mdttco  us  to  infer  will  exist,  it  must  be  chimerical. 
We  have  an  universal  Chronicle  of  the  Monk  Carion, 
printed  in  1S32,  in  which  he  announces  that  the  world  was 
about  ending,  as  well  as  his  chronicle  of  it;  that  the 
Turkish  empire  would  not  last  many  years  ;  that  after  the 
death  of  Charles  the  Fifth  the  empire  of  Germany  would 
ba  torn  to  pieces  by  the  Germans  themselves.  This  monk 
will  no  longer  pass  for  a  prophet;  he  belongs  to  that  class 
of  historians  who  write  to  humour  their  own  prejudices, 
like  a  certain  lady-prophetess,  who,  in  1611,  predicted 
that  grass  was  to  grow  in  Cheapsidc  about  this  time! 
The  monk  Carion,  like  others  of  greater  name,  had  mis- 
calculated the  weeks  of  Daniel,  and  wished  more  ill  to 
the  Mahometans  than  suit  the  Christian  cabineui  of  Eu- 
rope to  tntlict  on  them ;  and,  lastly,  the  monastic  histo- 
rian had  no  notion  that  it  would  please  Providence  to  pros- 
per the  heresy  of  Luther !  Sir  James  Macintosh  once 
observed,  *  I  am  sensible,  that  in  the  field  of  political  pr^ 
SetUm,  veteran  sagacity  has  oflcn  been  deceived/  Sir 
James  alluded  to  the  memorable  example  of  Harrington, 
who  published  a  demonstration  of  the  impossibility  of  re. 
establishmg  monarchy  in  England  six  months  beforo  the 
restoration  of  CharlcH  the  Second.  But  the  author  of  the 
Oceana  was  a  political  fanatic,  who  ventured  to  predict 
an  event,  not  by  other  similar  events,  but  bv  a  theoretical 
principle  which  he  had  formed,  that  *  the  balance  of 
power  depends  on  that  of  property.*  Harrington,  in  his 
contracted  view  of  human  nature,  bad  droppeiTout  of  his 
calcttlstion  all  the  stirring  passions  of  ambition  and  party, 
and  the  vacillations  of  the  multitude.  A  similar  error  of'^a 
great  genius  occurs  in  De  Foe.  *  Child/  says  Mr  George 
Chalmers,  *  foreseeing  from  experience  that  men's  con^ 
duet  mnst  finally  be  decided  by  their  prindplUf  foretold 
the  eoUmial  molt,  De  Foe,  allowing  his  prejudices  ro  ob- 
•cure  his  sagacity,  reprobated  that  suggestion,  because  he 
de«*med  intireMl  a  more  strenuous  prompter  than  enlhtai^ 
aamJ'  The  predictions  of  Harrington  and  De  Foe  are 
preci«tly  sucn  as  we  might  expect  from  a  petty  calculator— 
a  political  economist,  who  can  see  nothing  farther  than  iro- 
medlar o  results ;  but  the  tnie  philosophical  predictor  was 
Child,  who  had  read  the  pait.  It  is  probable  that  the 
American  eroanripati<m  from  the  mother-country  of  Eng- 
land was  foreseen,  twenty  or  thirty  years  before  it  occurred, 
tbooffh  not  perhaps  by  the  administration.  Lord  Orford, 
wriring  in  1754  under  the  ministry  of  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, blames  *  The  instructions  to  the  governor  of  New 
T^ork,  which  seemed  better  calculated  for  the  latitude  of 
Bl«*xiro,  and  for  a  Spanish  tribunal,  than  for  s  free  British 
K«u)<'raent,  and  in  suoh  opulence  aiid  such  haughtiness, 
that  sujpteton*  had  long  been  conceived  of  their  meditating 
|0  throw  off  the  dependence  on  their  mother  country,''    If 


this  was  written  at  the  time,  as  the  author  asserts,  it  i«  a 
very  remarkable  passage,  observes  the  noble  editor  of  his 
memoirs.  The  prognostics  or  presages  of  this  revolution,  it 
may  now  be  dimciut  to  recover ;  but  it  is  evident  that  Child 
before  the  time  when  Lord  Orford  wrote  this  passage  pre- 
dicted the  separation  on  true  and  philosophical  principles. 

Even  when  the  event  does  not  always  justify  the  predi- 
tion,  the  predictor  may  not  have  been  the  less  correct  in 
his  principles  of  divination.  The  catastrophe  of  human 
life,  and  the  turn  of  great  events,  often  prove  accidental. 
Marshal  Biron,  whom  we  have  noticed,  might  have  as- 
cended the  throne  instead  of  the  scaffold ;  Cromwell  and 
De  Retz  might  have  become  only  the  favourite  general,  or 
the  minister  of  their  sovereigns.  Fortuitous  events  are 
not  comprehended  in  the  reach  of  human  prescience  ;  such 
must  be  consigned  to  those  vulgar  superstitions  which  pre- 
sume to  discover  the  issue  of  human  events,  without  pre- 
tending Uynny  human  knowledge.  There  is  nothing  su- 
pernatural in  the  prescience  of  the  philosopher. 

Sometimes  predictions  have  been  condemned  as  false 
ones,  which,  when  scrutinized,  we  can  scarcely  deem  to 
have  failed :  they  may  have  been  accomplished,  and  they 
may  again  revolve  on  us.  In  1749,  Dr  Hartley  published 
his '  Observations  on  Man ;'  and  predicted  the  fkll  of  the 
existing  governments  and  hierarchies  in  two  simple  pr(>> 
positions ;  among  other»^ 

Prop.  81.  It  is  probable  that  all  the  civil  governments 
will  be  overturned. 

Prop.  82.  It  is  probable  that  the  present  forms  of 
church-government  will  be  dissolved. 

Many  were  alarmed  at  these  predicted  falls  of  church 
and  state.  Lady  Charlotte  Wentworth  asked  Hartley 
when  these  terrible  things  would  happen  7  The  answer 
of  the  predictor  was  not  less  awful ;  <  I  am  an  old  man,  and 
shall  not  live  to  see  them ;  but  vou  are  a  young  woman, 
and  probably  will  see  them.'  In  the  subsequent  revolutions 
of  America  and  of  France,  and  perhaps  now  of  Spain,  we 
can  hardly  deny  that  these  predictions  had  failed.  A  for^ 
tuitous  event  has  once  more  thrown  back  Europe  into  its 
old  corners ;  but  we  still  revolve  in  a  circle,  and  what  is 
now  dark  and  remote  may  again  come  round,  when  time 
has  performed  its  great  cycle.  There  was  a  prophetical 
passage  in  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  regarding  the 
church,  which  long  occupied  the  speculations  of  its  ex- 
pounders. Hooker  indeed  seemed  to  have  done  what  no 
predictor  of  human  events  should  do !  he  fixed  on  the  period 
of  its  accomplishment.  In  1597,  he  declared  that  it  wouM 
*  peradvenCurc  fall  out  to  be  three-sco'»e  and  ten  years, 
or  if  strength  do  awe,  into  four  score!'  Those  who 
had  outiiven  the  revolution  in  1641,  when  the  long  parlia- 
ment pulled  down  the  ecclesiastical  establishment,  aiid 
sold  the  church-lands, — ^a  circumstance  which  Hooker 
had  contemplated — and  were  afterwards  returned  to  their 
places  on  the  Restoration,  imagined  that  the  prediction 
had  not  yet  been  completed  and  were  looking  with  great 
anxiety  towards  the  year  1677,  for  the  close  of  this  extras 
urdumry  prediction  !  When  Bishop  Barlow,  in  1675,  was 
consulted  on  it,  he  endeavoured  to  dissipate  the  panic,  by 
referring  to  an  old  historian,  who  had  reproachea  our  na^ 
tion  for  their  proneness  to  prophecies !  The  prediction  of 
the  venerable  Hooker  in  truth  haci  been  fully  accoinpUshed, 
and  the  event  had  occurred  wiihout  Bishop  Barlow  hav- 
isg  recurred  to  it ;  so  easy  it  seems  to  fbrget  what  we  dis- 
like to  remember  !  The  period  of  time  was  too  literally 
taken  and  seems  to  have  been  only  the  figurative  expres- 
sion of  man's  age  in  scriptural  language,  which  Hooker 
had  employed ;  but  no  one  will  now  deny  that  this  pre- 
scient sage  had  profoundly  foreseen  the  results  of  that  ris'mg 
parly,  whoso  designs  on  church  and  state  were  clearly  de- 
picted in  hit*  own  luminous  view. 

The  philosophical  predictor  in  foretelling  a  crisis,  from 
the  appearances  of  things,  will  not  rashly  assign  the  period 
of  time ;  for  the  crisis  which  he  anticipates  is  calculated 
on  by  that  inevitable  march  of  events  which  generate  each 
other  in  human  affairs ;  but  the  period  is  always  dubious, 
being  cither  retarded  or  accelerated  by  circumstances  of  s 
nature  incapable  of  entering  into  this  moral  arithmetic.  It 
is  probable,  that  revolution,  similar  to  that  of  France,  wouM 
have  occurred  in  this  country,  had  it  not  been  counteraet- 
ed  by  the  geniu^i  of  Pitt.  In  161S,  it  was  easy  to  foretell, 
by  the  political  pro^'nosiics,  that  a  mighty  war  throughout 
Europe  must  necesaarily  occur.  At  that  moment,  ob- 
serves Bayle,  the  house  of  Austria  aimed  at  an  universal 
monarchy  ;  the  consequent  domineering  spirit  of  the  mi- 
aistcTd  of  the  Emperor  and  i!iC  king  of  Spain,  combined 
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with  their  delermiaatioa  lo  ezlenniiiate  the  new  religioos, 
MBcited  a  re-actioa  to  ihw  imperial  despotiim ;  public  opi- 
inoD  had  been  suppreaaod,  liU  every  people  grew  impai- 
uent :  while  their  soTereigns,  influeoced  oy  national  feel- 
ing, were  combiniug  against  Austria.  But  Austria  was  a 
vast  military  power,  and  her  generals  were  the  first  of 
their  class.  The  efforts  of  Europe  would  then  be  often 
repulsed !  This  state  of  affairs  pro^nosticaied  a  long  war 
-—and  when  at  length  it  broke  out,  it  lasted  thirty  years ! 
The  approach  and  the  duration  of  the  war  might  have  been 
predicted :  but  the  period  oTits  termination  could  not  have 
been  foreseen. 

There  is,  however,  a  spirit  of  political  vaticination  which 
prMumes  to  pass  beyond  the  boundaries  of  human  pre- 
science ;  it  has  been  often  ascribed  to  the  highest  source 
of  inspiration  by  enthusiasts ;  but  since  *  the  language  of 
prophecy*  has  ceased,  such  pretensions  are  not  less  im- 
pioos  than  they  are  unphilosoplucal.    Knox  the  reformer 
possessed  an  extraordinary  portion  of  this  awful  prophetic 
confidence :  be  appears  to  have  predicted  several  remark- 
able events,  and  the  &tes  of  some  persons.    We  are  told, 
thai,  condemned  to  a  galley  at  Rochelle,  he  predicted  that 
*  within  two  or  three  years,  he  should  preach  the  gospel  at 
Sahit  Giles's  in  Edinburgh ;'  an  improbable  event,  which 
h^pened.    Of  Mary  acra  Damley,  he  pronounced,  that 
'  as  the  king,  for  the  queen's  pleasure,  had  gone  to  mass, 
the  Lord,  in  his  justice,  wouki  make  her  the  uistrument  of 
his  overthrow.'    Other  striking  predictions  of  the  deaths 
of  Thomas  Mailland,  and  of  ^kaldy  of  Orange,  and  the 
wanung  he  solemnly  gave  to  the  Regent  Murray  not  to  go 
to  Linhtbgow,  where  be  was  assassinated,  occasioned  a 
barbarous  people  to  imagine  that  the  pr<^et  Knox  had 
received    an   immediate  communication  from    Heaven. 
A  Spanish  friar  and  almanac-maker,  predicted  in  clear 
and  precise  words,  the  death  of  Henry  the  Fourth  of 
Prance :  and  Pieresc,  though  he  had  no  faith  in  the  vain 
■eienee  of  astrology,  yet,  alarmed  at  whatever  menaced 
the  life  of  a  beloved  monarch,  consulted  with  somts  of  the 
king's  friends,  and  had  the  Spanish  almanac  laid  before 
his  majesty.    That  high-spirited  monarch  thanked  them 
for  their  solicitude,  but  utterly  slijghted  the  prediction ;  the 
•vent  occurred,  and  in  the  fullowinff  year  the  Spanish  friar 
spread  his  own  fame  in  a  new  afmanac.     I  have  been 
occasionally  struck  at  the  Jeremiads  of  honest  George 
Withers,  tne  vaticinating  poet  of  our  civil  wars :  some  of 
his  works  afford   many  sulemn  predictions.      Wo   may 
aocoont  for  many  predictions  ol  ibis  class,  without  the 
ittlerventiun  of  any  supernatural  agency.     Amtmg  the 
busy  spirits  of  a  revolutionary  age,  the  heads  of  a  party, 
sncn  as  Knox,  have  frequently  secret  communications 
with  spies  or  with  friends.    In  a  constant  source  f^  con- 
cealed   information,  a  shrewd,    confident  and    enthusi- 
astic temper  will  find  ample  matter  for  mysterious  pre- 
science.   Knox  exercised  that  deep  sagacity  which  took 
in  the  most  enlarged  views  of  the  future,  as  appears  by 
his  Machiavelian  foresight  on  the  barbarous  destruction  of 
the  monasteries  and  the  cathedrals. — *  The  best  way  to 
keep  the  rooks  from  returning,  is  to  pull  down  their  nesfs.' 
In  the  case  of  the  prediction  of  the  death  of  Henry  the 
Fourth,  by  the  Spanish  friar,  it  resulted  either  from  his 
being  acquainted  with  the  plot,  or  from  bis  being  made  an 
instrument  for  their  purpose  by  those  who  were.    It  ap- 
pears that  rumours  of  Henry's  assassination  were  rife  in 
Spain  and  Italy,  before  the  event  occurred.    Such  vati« 
cinators  as  Goor«o  Withers  will  always  rise  in  those  dis- 
turbed times  which  his  own  prosaic  metre  has  forcibly 
depicted. 

It  may  be  on  that  darkness,  which  they  find 
Within  their  beans,  a  sudden  light  hath  shlnHl, 
Making  reflections  of  soms  things  lo  come. 
Which  leave  wkhtn  them  mu.sinic9  troublesome 
To  their  weak  spirits :  or  too  intricate 
For  them  to  put  in  onler,  and  relate. 
They  act  as  men  in  ecstasies  have  done- 
Striving  their  cloudy  visions  to  declare— 
And  I,  perhaps,  among  these  may  be  one 
That  was  let  loose  for  service  to  be  done : 
1  blimder  out  what  woridly>pruUent  men 
Count  madnease.*— P.  7.* 


minds  have  unquestionably  exercised.  We  bare 
ered  its  principles  in  the  neoessarr  dependence  of  eflectt 
on  general  causes,  and  we  have  Mown  that,  isBpelled  by 
the  same  motives,  and  circumscribed  by  the  same  paa> 
sions,  all  human  affairs  revolve  in  a  drew ;  and  we  navs 
opened  the  true  source  of  this  yet  impeifeet  sciaaca  «f 
moral  and  political  prediction,  in  an  intiaute,  bat  a  diKfr 
minative,  knowledge  of  the  past. 

Authority  b  sacred,  when  experience  afibrds  parallrli 
and  analogies.  If  much  which  nay  ovemdwha  when  it 
shall  happen,  can  be  foreseen,  the  presaeot  statesasan  and 
naoralist  may  provide  defensive  measures  to  break  tks 
waters,  whose  streams  they  cannot  always  direct ;  aad  va> 
nerable  Hooker  has  profoundly  observed,  that  *th«  belt 
things  have  been  overthrown,  not  so  much  bv  |iiimsiiiii 
and  auAt  of  wlversaries,  as  through  defect  of  conned  m 
those  that  ahould  have  upheld  and  defended  the  same.** 

The  philosophy  of  history  blends  the  past  with  the  pro- 
sent,  and  combines  the  present  with  the  nitiire;  each  is  bst 
a  portion  of  the  other !  The  actual  stale  of  a  thing  is  as- 
cessarilv  determined  by  its  antecedent,  and  thus  piogrsi- 
sively  tnrough  the  chain  of  human  existence ;  wfedie  *  dM 
present  is  always  full  of  the  future,'  as  Leihnitx  baa  hl]H 
pily  expressed  the  idea. 

A  new  and  beautiful  light  is  thus  thrown  over  the  ta* 
nals  of  mankind,  by  the  anakwies  aad  the  parallels  of  di^ 
ferent  ages  in  succession.  How  the  seventeenth  ceniny 
has  influenced  the  eighteenth ;  and  the  results  of  the  nisc- 
teenth  as  they  shall  appear  in  the  twentieth,  might  opes  t 
source  of  predictions,  to  which,  however  difficuh  it  nifht 
be  to  aflbc  their  dates,  there  would  be  none  in  expfonof 
into  causes,  and  tracing  their  inevitable  effects. 

The  multitude  live  only  among  the  shadows  of  thiagt 
in  the  appearances  of  the  present ;  the  learned,  bused 
with  the  past,  can  only  trace  whence,  and  how,  all  eomes; 
but  he,  who  is  one  of  the  people  and  one  of  the  leamsd, 
the  true  philosopher,  views  the  natural  teodeoqr  u>d  tfr> 
minations  which  are  preparing  for  the  fntnre ! 

DREAMS  AT  THX  OAWV  OP  PHlLOiOPHT. 

Modem  philosophy,  theoretical  or  experimental,  oak 
amuses  while  the  action  of  discovery  ia  suspended  or  m^ 
ranees :  the  interest  ceases  with  the  inquirer  when  the 
catastrophe  is  ascertained,  as  in  the  romance  whoae  d^ 
iioiiemeff<  turns  on  a  mysterious  incident,  which,  enee  na- 
folded,  all  future  agitation  ceases.  But  in  the  true  in- 
fancy of  Science,  fMiilosopbers  were  as  an  imagiaaiivs  a 
race  as  poets  :  marvels  and  portents,  ondeoionstrabte  and 
undefinable,  with  occult  fancies,  perpetually  b^inaioc 
and  never  ending,  wore  delightful  as  the  shifting  cantos  a 


Separatitt^  human  prediction  from  inspired  prophecy, 
we  only  ascribe  to  the  faculties  of  man  that  acquired  pre- 
whieh  we  have  demonstrated  that  some  great 


a '  A  dark  laniheme,  offering  a  dim  discorery,  Intermixed 
rkk  rsMsmbrances,  predfcatons,  lie,  1832/ 


Arioslo.  Then  science  entranced  the  eye  by  its  thanma- 
turgy :  when  they  looked  through  an  optic  tube,  they  b^ 
lieved  they  were'kx)kinc  into  futurity ;  or,  starting  at  sdSBS 
shadow  darkening  the  glassv  ^lobe,  beheld  the  absent  per- 
son ;  while  the  mechanical  mventions  of  art  were  leys 
and  tricks,  with  sometimes  an  automaton,  which  firightened 
them  with  life. 

The  earlier  votaries  of  modem  philosophv  onlv  wii 
as  Gaffarel  calls  his  collection,  *  Unheard-of 
This  state  of  the  marvellous,  of  which  we  are  now  fir 
ever  deprived,  prevailed  among  the  fAilosophers  and  the 
tartnod  m  Europe,  and  with  ourselves,  long  wtr  the  esiab- 
Ushment  of  the  Royal  Society.  Phtloaophy  then  de- 
pended mainly  on  authority— a  single  one  however  was 
sufficient :  so  that  when  this  had  been  repeated  by  fifty 
others,  they  had  the  authority  of  fifty  honest  men— wb^ 
ever  the  first  man  might  have  been :  They  were  than  a 
blissful  race  of  children,  rambling  here  and  there  in  a 
gdden  age  of  innocence  and  ignorance,  where 
step  each  sifted  discoverer  whispered  to  the  few, 
hal^«onceaTed  secret  of  nature,  or  played  with  sosne  toy 
of  art ;  some  invention  which  with  great  difficulty  per* 
fbrmed  what,  without  it,  might  have  been  done  with  great 

«  Hooker  wrote  this  about  1500,  and  be  wrote  belbrs  iSis 
Si^e  des  R^ToUuions  had  begun,  even  among  ourselves ! 
He  penetrated  into  this  important  principle  merely  by  the  tees 
of  his  own  me<liiation.  At  thb  moment,  after  more  prartieal 
experience  in  political  reTolutions,  a  venr  intsllifeni 
writer  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled  *M.  de  villete,*  t»j»  *i 
rieneo  proclaims  a  great  tnith— namely,  thai  rotolutions  i 
selves  cannot  succeed,  except  when  tbey  are  farnarcd  by  a 

SoTtton  of  tlie  Ouvemment*  He  itlustraies  ibo  axiom  by  the 
ifl!ere::t  revolutbna  which  liave  occurred  in  his  nation  whhlo 
these  thirty  years.  It  is  the  same  truth  traced  to  in  nnrce  by 
snwthsr  roi<L 
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formed  encbanied  apartmenta,  where  the  admirers  feared 
to  stir  or  look  about  them ;  while  the  philosophers  ihem- 
eeWea  half  imagined  they  were  the  very  thaumaturgi,  for 
which  the  world  gave  them  too  much  credit,  at  least  for 
their  quiet!  'Would  we  rua  afler  the  shadows  in  this 
gleaming  land  of  moonshinCi  or  sport  with  tliese  childreo 
ID  the  fresh  morning  of  science,  ere  Aurora  had  scarcely 
peeped  on  the  hills,  we  must  enter  into  their  feelings,  view 
with  their  eves,  and  believe  all  they  confide  to  us ;  and 
cot  of  these  bundles  of  dreasos  sometimes  pick  out  one  or 
two  for  our  own  dreaming.  They  are  the  fairy  tales  and 
the  Arabian  nights'  entertainments  of  Science.  But  if 
tho  reader  is  stubbornly  mathematical  and  logical,  he  will 
only  be  holding  up  a  great  torch  against  the  muslin  cur- 
tain, upon  which  the  fantastic  shadows  playing  upon  it 
must  vanish  at  the  instant.  It  is  an  amusement  wbidi 
can  only  take  place  by  carefully  keeping  himself  in  the 
dark. 

What  a  subject^  were  I  to  enter  on  it,  would  be  the 
narratives  of  magical  writers !  These  precious  vdumes 
have  been  so  constantly  wasted  by  the  profane,  that  now  a 
book  of  real  ma^c  requires  some  to  find  it,  as  well  as  a 
magician  to  use  it.  Albertus  Magnus,  or  Albert  the  Great, 
as  he  is  erroneously  styled — for  tnia  sage  only  derived  this 
enviable  epithet  from  his  surname  De  Orooif  as  did  Hugo 
Qrotius--(his  sage,  in  his  <  Admirable  Secrets'  delivers 
his  opinion  that  these  books  of  magic  should  be  most  pre- 
douny  preserved ;  for,  he  prophetically  added,  the  time  is 
arriving  when  thev  would  be  understood  !  It  seems  they 
were  not  intelligible  in  the  thirteenth  century;  but,  if  Al- 
bertus has  not  miscalculated,  in  the  present  day  they  may 
be !  Magical  terms  with  talismanic  figures  may  vet  con- 
ceal many  a  secret ;  gunpowder  came  down  to  us  in  a  sort 
of  aoa^m,  and  the  kaleidoscope,  with  all  its  interminable 
multiplications  of  forms,  lay  at  hand,  for  two  centuries,  in 
Baptista  Portals  *  Natural  Magic*  The  abbot  Triihe- 
raius,  in  a  confidential  letter,  happened  to  call  himself  a 
OMffician,  perhaps  at  the  moment  he  thought  himself  one, 
and  sent  three  or  four  leaves  stuffed  wiUi  the  names  of 
devils,  and  with  their  evocations.  At  the  death  of  his 
friend  these  leaves  fell  into  the  unwary  bands  of  the 
Phor,  who  was  so  frightened  on  the  first  glance  at  the  dia^ 
bolicat  nomenclature,  that  he  raised  the  country  against 
the  abbot,  and  Trithemius  was  nearly  a  lost  man*  Yet 
after  all,  this  evocation  of  devils  has  reached  us  in  his 
•  Sl«g»nographia,*  and  proves  to  be  only  one  of  this  inee- 
mous  aUot's  poly  graphic  attempts  at  teent  taiting;  for 
he  had  fiattered  himself  that  he  had  invented  a  mode  of 
ccoeealmg  his  thoughu  from  all  the  world,  while  he  com- 
municated them  to  a  friend.  Roger  Bacon  promised  to 
raise  thunder  and  li|;htning,  and  disperse  clouds,  by  dis- 
siilvtog  them  into  ram.  The  first  magical  process  has 
been  obtained  by  Franklin ;  and  the  other,  of  far  more  use 
to  oar  agriculturists,  may  perchance  be  found  lurking  in 
•ome  comer  which  has  been  overlooked  in  the  *  Opus  ma- 
^'  J*^  ??L*  ^i«^^®^n"»*Wis.»  Do  we  laugh  at  their  ma- 
*^  '^f^JJ.  *"  *"  '  ^^  ^«  ourselves  such  indifferenl 
artisls  7  Comeiios  Agrippa,  before  he  wrote  his  *  Vanity 
of  the  Arts  and  Sciences,^  intended  to  reduce  into  a  syi 
tens  and  method  the  secret  of  communicating  with  spirirs 
and  demons.  On  good  authority,  that  of  Porphyriua,  Psel- 
los,  Plotmus,  JamUicus— and  on  bettor,  were  it  necessary 
to  allege  it— be  was  well  assured  that  tlie  upper  retfions 
of  the  air  swarm  with  what  the  Greeks  called  d<mwne». 
Mist  as  oar  lower  atmosphere  is  full  of  birds,  our  waters  of 
fish,  ud  our  earth  of  msects.  Yet  this  occult  philosopher, 
who  knew  perfectiv  eight  languages,  and  married  two 
wives,  with  whom  he  had  never  exchanged  a  harvh  word 
m  any  of  them,  was  every  where  avoided  as  having  by  his 
side,  for  his  companion,  a  personsge  no  less  than  a  demon ! 
This  was  a  great  black  dog  whom  he  suffered  to  stretch 
i!!5*!i""*i?*^"*  "  magical  manuscripts,  or  lie  on  his 
bed,  often  kissmgand  patting  him,  and  feeding  him  on 
OKMoe  morsels.    Yet  for  this  would  Paulus  Jovius  and  all 

•"•.^SC"  ***^*  ***^  ^*™  P"*  ^  **>•  <>"*«*•  of  fire  and  fae- 

e!  The  truth  was  afterwards  boMIy  asserted  by  Wierus, 
learned  domestic,  who  believed  that  his  master's  dog 
WM  really  nothing  more  than  what  he  appeared !  *  I  be- 
MJ»^»y«J»«f  •  that  he  was  a  real  natural  dog ;  he  was 
ndeed  Hack,  bat  of  a  moderate  size,  and  I  have  often  led 
him  by  a  string,  and  called  him  by  the  French  name 
Afnppa  had  given  him,  Monsieur !  and  he  had  a  female 
who  was  called  Mademoiselle!    I  wenaer  how  authora  of 


such  great  character  shouU  write  so  absurdly  on  his  van- 
ishing at  his  death,  nobody  knows  how !'  Bat  as  it  ia 
probuile  tliat  Monsieur  and  Mademoiselle  must  have 
generated  some  puppy  demons,  Wierus  ought  to  have 
been  more  circumstantial, 

Albertus  Magnus,  for  thirty  years,  had  never  ceased 
working  at  a  man  of  brass,  and  had  cast  together  the  Qual- 
ities of  nis  materials  under  certain  constellations,  wluch 
threw  such  a  spirit  into  his  man  of  brass,  that  it  was  re- 
ported his  growth  was  visible ;  his  feet,  legs,  thighs,  shoul- 
ders, neck,  and  bead,  expanded,  and  made  the  city  of  Oo« 
logne  uneasy  at  possessing  one  citizen  too  mighty  for  them 
all.  This  man  of  brass,  when  he  reached  his  maturity, 
was  so  loquacious,  that  Albert's  master,  the  great  scholas- 
tic Thomas  Aquinas,  one  day,  tired  of  his  babble,  and  de* 
daring  it  was  a  devU,  or  devilish,  with  his  staff  knocked 
the  head  off;  and,  what  was  extraordinary,  this  brazen 
man,  like  any  human  being  thus  effectually  silenced,  <woni 
never  spake  more.'  This  incident  is  equally  historical 
and  authentic ;  though  whether  heads  of  brass  can  speak, 
and^even  prophecy,  was  indeed  a  subject  of  profound  in- 
quiry, even  at  a  later  period.  Naude,  who  never  quee- 
tioned  their  vocal  powers,  and  yet  was  puzzled  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  this  new  species  of  animal,  has  no  doabt 
most  judiciously  stated  the  (question,  whether  these  speak- 
inff  brazen  heads  had  a  sensitive  and  reasoning  nature,  or 
whether  demons  spoke  in  them  7  But  brassnas  not  the 
faculty  of  providing  its  own  nourishment,  as  we  see  in 
plants,  and  therefore  they  were  not  sensitive;  and  aa 
tor  the  act  of  reasoning,  these  brazen  heads  presumed  to 
know  nothing  but  the  future  :  with  the  past  and  the  pree- 
ent  thev  seemed  totally  unacquainted,  so  that  their  mem- 
ory and  their  observation  were  very  limited ;  and  as  for  the 
future,  that  is  always  doubtful  and  obscure— even  to  heads 
of  brass !  This  learned  man  then  infers,  that  *  These  bra- 
zen heads  could  have  no  reasoning  faculties,  for  nothing  al- 
tered their  nature ;  they  said  what  thev  had  to  say,^!Hiii»no 
one  could  contradict ;  and  having  said  their  say,  you  mi|^t 
have  broken  the  head  for  any  thing  more  that  you  could 
have  got  out  of  it.  Had  they  had  any  life  in  them,  woukl 
they  not  have  moved,  as  well  as  spoken  ?  Life  iuelf  is 
but  motion,  but  they  had  no  lungs,  no  spleen ;  and,  in  fact, 
though  they  spoke,  thev  had  no  tongue.  Was  a  devil  in 
them  ?  I  think  not.  Vet  why  should  men  have  taken  all 
this  trouble  to  make,  not  a  man,  but  a  trumpet  V 

Our  profound  philosopher  was  right  not  to  agitate  the 
question  whether  these  brazen  heaas  had  ever  spoken  ? 
why  should  not  a  man  of  brass  speak,  since  a  (Toll  can 
whisper,  a  statue  play  chess,  and  brass  ducks  have  peiw 
formed  the  whole  process  of  digestion  ?  Another  magical 
invention  has  been  ridiculed  with  equal  reason.  A  ma- 
gician was  annoyed,  as  philosophers  still  are,  by  passengers 
in  the  street ;  and  he,  particularly  so.  by  having  hones  led 
to  drink  under  his  winaow.  He  made  a  magical  horse  of 
wood,  according  to  one  of  the  books  of  Hermes,  which 
perfectly  answered  its  purpose,  frightening  away  the  hor- 
ses, or  rather  the  grooms !  the  wooden  horse,  no  doubt, 
Eave  some  palpable  kick.  The  same  magical  story  might 
have  been  told  of  Dt  Franklin,  who  finding  that  under  his 
window  the  passengers  had  discovered  a  spot  which  they 
made  too  convenient  for  themselves,  he  charged  it  with  hia 
newlydiscovered  electrical  fire.  After  a  few  remarkable  inci- 
dents had  occurred,  which  at  a  former  period  had  lodged  the 
great  discoverer  of  electricity  in  the  Inquisition,  the  modem 
magician  succeeded  just  as  well  as  the  ancient,  who  had 
the  advantage  of  conning  over  the  books  of  Hermes.  Instead 
of  ridiculing  these  works  of  magic,  let  us  rather  becoaie 
magicians  ourselves ! 

The  works  of  the  ancient  alchemists  have  afforded 
numberiess  discoveries  to  modem  chemists :  nor  is  even 
tiieir  grand  operation  despaired  of.  If  they  have  of  late 
not  been  so  renowned,  this  has  arisen  from  a  want  of  what 
Ashmole  calls  *  apertness;'  a  qualification  early  inculcated 
among  these  illuminated  sages.  We  find  authentic  ac- 
counts of  some  who  have  lived  three  centuries,  with  tole* 
rable  complexions,  possessed  of  nothing  but  acrucUile 
and  a  bellows !  but  they  were  so  unnecessarily  mysterious, 
that  whenever  such  a  person  was  discovered,  he  was  sura 
in  an  instant  to  disappear,  and  was  never  afterwards 
heard  of. 

In  the  *  Liber  Patris  Sapiontis*  this  selfish  cautiousness 
is  all  along  impressed  on  the  student,  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  sreat  mystery.  In  the  commentary  on  thia 
precious  work  of  the  alchemist  Norton  who  counsel^ 
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*BethoaiD  apiaceteent,  07  thyself  aJone, 
That  no  man  see  or  hear  what  ihoa  shall  say  or  done. 
Trust  not  thy  friend  too  much  whereaoe'er  thou  go. 
For  he  thoa  trustest  best,  sometyme  may  be  thy  foe.* 

Ashmole  observes,  that  *  Norton  gives  eiceedins  food 
advice  to  the  student  in  this  science  where  be  bidsliim  be 
Mcret  in  the  carrjring  on  of  his  studies  and  openuions,  and 
not  to  let  maj  one  know  of  his  undertakings  but  his  good 
angel  and  himself;  and  such  a  close  and  retirod  bccaat  had 
Norton^s  master,  who, 

*  When  men  dnpoied  of  cokravB  of  the  rose. 
He  wouki  not  speak,  bat  kept  hhaself  full  close  !* 

We  regret  that  b^  each  leaving  all  his  knowledge  to  *  bis 
good  angel  and  himself,'  it  has  happened  thai  *  the  good 
aiwels,*  nave  kept  it  all  to  themselves ! 

ft  cannot,  however,  be  denied,  that  if  they  ooald  not 
always  extract  gold  out  of  lead,  they  sometimes  succeeded 
in  washing  away  the  pimples  on  ladies'  faces,  notwith- 
standing mat  Sir  Kenebn  Digby  poisoned  his  most  beav^ 
ttful  lady,  because,  ss  Sancfao  would  have  said,  he  was 
one  of  those  who  would  *  have  his  bread  whiter  than  file 
finest  wheaten.'  Van  Helmont,  who  could  not  succeed  in 
discovering  the  true  elixir  of  life,  however  hit  on  the  spirit 
d*hartBhom,  which  for  a  good  while  he  considered  was  the 
wonderful  elixir  itself,  restoring  to  life  persons  who  seem- 
ed to  have  lost  it.  And  though  this  delightful  enthusiast 
coaM  not  raise  a  gbost,  yet  lie  thought  he  had ;  for  he 
raised  something  aerial  iifom  spa-water,  which  mistaking 
for  a  ghost,  he  gave  it  that  very  name ;  a  name  which  we 
still  retain  in  ;a»,  from  the  German  ^euf,  or  ghost !  Par- 
acelsus carried  the  tiny  spirits  about  him  in  £e  hilt  of  his 
great  sword!  Having  first  discovered  the  qualities  of 
laudanum,  this  illustrious  quack  made  use  of  it  as  an  uni- 
versal remedy ;  and  distributed,  in  the  form  of  pills,  which 
he  carried  in  the  basket<-hilt  of  his  sword ;  the  operations 
he  performed  were  as  rapid  as  they  seemed  magical. 
Doubtless  we  have  lost  some  inconceivable  secrets  by  some 
unexpected  occurrences,  which  the  secret  itself,  it  would 
seem,  ought  to  have  prevented  taking  place.  When  a 
philosopher  had  discovered  the  art  of  prolonging  lifo  to  an 
indefinite  period,  it  is  most  provoking  to  find  that  he 
should  have  allowed  himself  to  die  at  an  early  age !  We 
have  a  very  authentic  history  from  Sir  Kenelm  Digby 
himself,  that  when  he  went  in  disguise  to  visit  Descartes 
at  his  retirement  at  Egroond,  lamentinf;  the  brevity  of  life, 
which  hindered  philosophers  setting  on  in  their  studies,  the 
French  philosopher  assured  him  that  <  he  had  considered 
that  matter ;  to  render  a  man  immortal  was  what  he  could 
not  promise,  but  that  he  was  very  sure  it  was  possible  to 
lengthen  out  his  life  to  the  period  of  the  patriarchs.'  And 
when  his  death  wsji  announced  to  the  world,  the  ahb6  Pi- 
cot,  an  ardent  disciple,  for  a  long  time  would  not  believe  it 
poesiUe;  and  at  length  insisted,  that  if  it  bad  occurred, 
It  must  have  been  owing  to  some  mistake  of  the  philoso- 
phers. 

The  late  HolcroO,  Loutherbourgh,  and  Coeway,  im- 
agined that  they  should  escape  the  vulgar  era  of  scriptu- 
ral life  by  reorganizing  their  old  bones,  and  moistening 
their  dry  marrow ;  their  new  principles  of  vitaVity  were 
supposed  by  them  to  be  found  m  the  powers  of  the  mind  ; 
this  seemed  more  reasonable,  but  proved  to  be  as  little 
efficacious  as  those  oihor  philosophers  who  imagine  they 
have  detected  the  hidden  principle  of  life  in  the  eels 
frisking  m  vinegar,  and  allude  to  *  the  book-binder  who 
creates  the  book-wonn !' 

Paracelsus  has  revealed  to  us  one  of  the  grandest  se- 
crets of  nature.  When  the  world  beean  to  dispute  on  the 
very  existence  of  the  elementary  folk,  it  was  then  that  he 
boldly  offered  to  give  birth  to  a  fairy,  and  has  sent  down  to 
posterity  the  recipe.  He  describes  the  impurity  which  is 
to  be  transmuted  into  such  purity,  the  gross  elements  of  a 
delicate  &iry,  which,  fixed  in  a  phial,  placed  in  fuming 
dung,  will  in  due  time  settle  into  a  full-grown  fairy,  burst- 
ing through  its  vitreous  prison— on  the  vivifying  principle 
by  which  the  ancient  Kgyptians  hatched  their  eggs  in 
ovens.  I  recollect  at  Dr  Farmer's  sale  the  leaf  which 
preserved  this  recipe  for  making  a  fairy,  forcibly  folded 
down  by  the  learned  commentator ;  from  which  we  must 
infer  the  credit  he  gave  to  the  experiment.  There  was  a 
greatness  of  mind  in  Paracelsus,  who,  having  furnished 
a  recipe  to  make  a  fairy,  had  the  delicacy  to  refVain  from 
it.  Even  Baptista  Porta,  one  of  the  most  enlightened 
philosophers,  does  not  deny  the  possibility  of  engendering 
ereatures,  which  '  at  their  full  growth  shall  not  exceed  the 


size  of  a  aMMise  :*  btit  he  adds '  th^  are  onij  pretty  Knin 
dogs  to  play  with.'  Were  these  akin  to  the  fimca  of 
Pvacebus? 

They  were  well  ooovineed  of  the  erisTrace  of  sndi  rie- 
mental  beinss ;  frequent  aoddents  in  mines  showed  tin 
potency  of  the  metallic  spirits ;  which  no  tuiiwifd  lbs 
woffcmen  in  some  of  the  Gennan  mmee,  by  hr«dmi.iia, 
giddiness,  and  sodden  nckness,  that  they  have  bean 
obliged  to  abandon  mines  well  known  to  be  rich  in  silver. 

A  metallic  spirit  at  one  sweep  annihilated  twelve  — ' 

who  were  all  found  dead  toget^r.    The  fact  was  1 
tiooable ;  and  the  safety-lamp  was  undiscovered ! 

Never  was  a  philosophical  hnsginafioa  more  b 
than  that  exquisite  PaftngvnsMt,  as  it  has  been  temed 
from  the  Greek,  or  a  regeneration ;  or  rather,  the  app»» 
ritions  of  animab  and  plants.  Schott,  ICrcber,  Gafarei, 
Borelli,  Digby,  and  the  whole  of  that  admirabie  school 
discovered  m  the  ashes  of  plants  their  primitive  fonml 
which  were  a^^ain  raised  up  by  the  force  ofheat.  Notbmc, 
they  say,  pcnshes  in  nature  ;  all  is  but  a  eeoiinoatioB,  or 
a  revival.  The  semina  of  resurrection  are  concealed  m 
extinct  bodies,  as  in  the  blood  of  man;  the  ashes  of 
roses  will  again  revive  into  roses,  though  smaller  and  paler 
than  if  they  had  been  planted :  unsubstantial  and  — nrfif- 
riferous,  they  are  not  roses  which  grew  on  rase-trees  hiM 
their  delicate  apparitions ;  and,  like  apparitions,  thej  ate 
seen  but  for  a  moment!  The  process  of  the  Ptdmgemem^ 
this  picture  of  immortality,  is  described.  These  pfciJI^rOT- 
phers  having  burst  a  flower,  by  calcination  disengaged  the 
salts  from  its  ashes,  and  deposited  them  in  a  class  phisJ  ; 
a  chemical  mixture  acted  on  it;  till  in  the  fermentaTna 
they  assumed  a  bluish  and  spectral  hue.  This  dust«  thos 
excited  by  heat,  shoots  upwards  into  its  primitive  (irns* 
by  sympathy  the  parU  unite,  and  while  each  is  returning 
to  its  destined  place,  wc  see  distinctly  the  stalk,  the  IraveZ 
and  the  flower,  arise :  it  is  the  pale  spectre  of  a  flower 
coming  slowly  forth  from  its  ashes.  The  heat  passes 
away,  the  magical  scene  declines,  till  the  whole  matter 
again  precipitates  itself  into  the  chaos  at  the  bottom.  This 
vegetable  phcsnix  lies  thus  concealed  in  its  cold  ashes,  tidl 
the  presence  of  heat  produces  this  resurreetioo-~in  its 
absence  it  returns  to  its  death.  Thus  the  dead  natwaHy 
revive ;  and  a  corpse  may  give  out  its  shadowy  reanima- 
lion,  when  not  too  deeply  buried  in  the  earth.  Bodies 
corrupted  in  their  graves  have  risen,  partjcdarlr  the 
murdered ;  for  murderers  are  apt  to  bury  their  victin  in  m 
slight  and  hasty  manner.  Their  salts,  exhaled  in  vapov 
by  naeans  of  their  fermentation,  have  arranged  tbemseJvn 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  fimned  t£»se  phantons, 
which  at  night  have  often  terrified  the  passing  mecMor 
as  authendc  history  witnesses.  TheyWe  SfSwd  thi 
graves  of  the  phantom,  and  discovered  the  bleeding  corpse 
beneath ;  hence  it  is  astonishing  how  raanv  ffhoslat  nav  be 
seen  at  night  after  a  recent  batde,  standing  over  dieir 
corpses!  On  the  same  principle,  my  old  philosoplier 
Gatrarol  conjectures  on  the  rainmg  of  fn^;  but  these 
frogs,  we  must  conceive,  can  onlv  be  the  ghosts  rf  frogs; 
and  GafFarel  himself  has  modestly  opened  this  fact  bv  a 
*  peradventore.  A  more  satisfiu:iory  origin  of  dMsts 
modem  philosophy  has  not  afibitied. 

And  who  does  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  chosia  • 
for,  as  Dr  More  forcibly  says,  «  That  there  shouM  be  so 
universal  a/ome  and /ear  oT  that  which  never  was,  nor  is, 
nor  can  be  ever  in  the  world,  is  to  me  the  greatest  mirad* 
of  all.  U  there  had  not  been,  at  some  time  or  other,  tras 
miracles,  it  had  not  been  so  easv  to  impose  on  the  people 
by  fal^e.  The  alchemist  would  never  go  about  to  sophisti- 
cate metals  to  pass  them  off  for  true  gold  and  silver* 
unless  that  such  a  thing  was  acknowledged  as  tme  mM 
and  silver  in  the  worid.* 

The  PharmacopcBia  of  ihoss  limes  combined  more  of 
morals  with  medicine  than  our  o«m.  They  diseoveved 
that  the  agate  rendered  a  man  eloquent  and  even  wittr* 
a  laurel  leaf  placed  on  the  centre  of  the  skull,  fortified  ck« 
memorv;  the  brains  of  fowls,  and  biitia  of  swift  mmg, 
wonderfully  helped  the  imagination.  All  such  spedfies 
have  not  disappeared,  and  have  greatly  reduced  the 
chances  of  an  invalid  recovering,  that  which  perhaps  b* 
never  possessed.  Lentils  and  rape-seed  were  a  certain 
care  for  the  small  pox,  and  very  obvioualv,  their  graina 
resembling  the  spots  of  this  disease.  Thev  discovered 
that  those  who  lived  on  *  fair  plants  became  4ir,  those  eat 
fiiiitful  ones  were  never  barren ;  on  the  principle  that 
Hercules  acquired  his  mighty  strength  by  feeding  on  iIm 
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marrow  of  lions.    But  their  taliamans,  providod  they  were 

Ennine,  veein  to  have  been  wonderfully  operative ;  and 
,d  we  the  same  coofidencei  and  melted  down  the  guineas 
we  give  physicians,  engraving  on  ihom  talismanic  Igures, 
I  would  answer  for  the  gooa  effects  of  the  experiment. 
Naud^  indeed,  has  utterly  ridiculed  the  occult  virtues  of 
talismans,  in  his  defence  of  Virgil,  accused  of  being  a 
BBgiciaa :  the  poet,  it  seems,  cast  into  a  well  a  talisman 
of  a  horse-loech,  graven  <mi  a  plate  of  gold,  to  drive  away 
the  great  number  of  horse-leeches  which  iniested  Naples. 
Nawi^  positively  denies  that  talismans  ever  possessed  any 
such  occult  virtues :  Gaffarel  regrets  that  so  judicious  a 
man  as  Naud^  should  have  gone  this  length,  giving  the  lie 
to  so  many  authentic  authors  ;  and  Naude's  paradox  is 
indeed,  as  strange  as  his  denial ;  he  suspects  the  thing  is 
xiot  true  because  it  is  so  generally  told  !  *  It  leads  one  to 
suspect,'  says  be,  *  as  animals  are  said  to  have  been 
driven  away  from  so  many  places  by  these  talismans, 
whether  they  were  ever  driven  from  any  one  place.* 
Gaffarel,  suppressing  by  his  good  temper  his  inclignant 
feelings  at  such  reasoning,  turns  the  paradox  on  its 
maker : — *  As  if,  because  of  the  sreat  number  of  battles 
that  Hannibal  is  reported  to  have  fought  with  the  Romans, 
we  might  not,  by  the  same  reason,  doubt  whether  he 
fought  any  one  with  them.'  The  reader  must  be  aware 
that  the  strength  of  the  argument  lies  entirely  with  the  firm 
believer  in  talismans.  Qaffarel,  indeed,  who  passed  bis  days 
in  collecting  *  Curiosit^s  iiiouie,'  is  a  most  authentie 
hbtorian  of  unparalleled  events,  even  in  his  own  times  ! 
Such  as  that  heavv  rain  in  Poitou,  which  showered  down 
*  pelites  bestioles,^  little  creatures  like  bishops  with  their 
mttres,  and  monks  with  their  capuchins  over  their  heads ; 
it  is  true,  afterwards  they  all  turned  into  butterflies  ! 

The  museums,  the  cabinets,  and  the  inventions  of  our 
early  virtuosi  were  the  baby-house  of  philosophers.  Baptis- 
la  Porta,  Bishop  Wilkins,  and  old  Asnmole,  were  they  now 
living,  hiid  been  enrolled  among  the  quiet  members  of  The 
Society  of  Arts,'  instead  of  flying  in  the  air,  collecting  *  A 
wing  of  the  phoenix,  as  tradition  goes ;'  or  catchiiio  the  dis- 
jointed  syllables  of  an  old  doting  astrologer.  But  these 
earlv  dilettanti  had  not  derived  the  same  pleasure  from  the 
useuil  inventions  of  the  aforesaid  '  Society  of  Arts,'  as 
they  received  from  what  Cornelius  Agrippa,  in  a  fit  of 
spleen,  calls  *  thmgs  vain  and  superfluous,  invented  to  no 
c4her  end  but  for  pomp  and  idle  pleasure.'  Baptista  Porta 
was  more  skilful  in  the  mysteries  of  art  and  nature  than 
any  roan  in  his  day.  Having  founded  the  Academia  de- 
gli  Oxion,  he  held  an  inferior  association  in  his  own  house, 
called  (2i  Seeretif  where  none  was  admitted  but  those  elect 
who  had  communicated  some  secret ;  for,  in  the  early  period 
of  modem  art  and  science,  the  slightest  novelty  became  a 
secret,  not  to  be  confided  to  the  uninitiated.  Porta  was 
unquestionably  a  fine  genius,  as  his  works  still  show ;  but 
it  was  his  misfortune  that  he  attributed  his  own  penetrat- 
ing sagacity  to  his  skill  in  the  art  of  divination.  He  con- 
aidered  himself  a  prognosticator ;  and,  what  was  more  un- 
fortunate, some  eminent  persons  really  thought  he  was. 
Predictions  and  secrets  are  harmless,  provided  they  are 
not  believed ;  but  his  Holiness  finding  Porta's  were,  warn- 
ed him  that  magical  sciences  were  great  hinderances  to 
the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  paid  him  the  compliment  to 
forbid  his  prophesying,  Porta's  genius  was  now  limited,  to 
Mtooish,  and  sometimes  to  terrify,  the  more  ingenious 
part  cXiSeareU.  On  entering  his  cabinet,  some  phantom 
of  an  attendant  was  sure  to  be  hovering  in  the  air,  moving 
•s  he  who  entered  moved ;  or  he  observed  in  some  mirror 
UmU  his  face  was  twisted  on  the  wrong  side  of  his  shoulders, 
and  dki  not  quite  think  that  all  was  right  when  he  clapped 
his  hand  on  it ;  or  passing  through  a  darkened  apartment 
a  magical  landsca^  burst  on  him,  with  human  beings  in 
■ncion,  I  he  boughs  of  trees  bending,  and  the  very  clouds 
oassug  over  the  sun ;  or  sometimes  banquets,  battles,  and 
iiuDting^'parties,  wore  in  the  same  apartment.  *  AH  these 
spectacles  my  friends  have  witnessed  !  exclaims  the  eel£> 
delighted  Baptista  Porta.  When  his  friends  drank  wine 
oat  of  the  same  cup  which  he  had  used  they  were  mortifi- 
ed with  wonder :  for  he  drank  wine,  and  they  only  water  ! 
or  on  a  summer's  day,  when  all  oomplained  Mthe  sirocco, 
be  wouM  freexe  his  guests  with  cold  air  in  the  room ;  or 
on  a  suddMi,  let  off  a  flying  dragon  to  sail  along  with  a 
cracker  in  its  tail,  and  a  eat  tied  on  its  back ;  shrill  was 
Ibe  sound,  and  awful  was  the  concussion ;  so  that  it  required 
ntrong  nerves,  in  an  age  of  apparitions  and  devils,  to  meet 
this  great  philosopher  when  m  his  best  humour.    Alber- 


tus  Magnus  entertained  .the  Elarl  of  HoUaad,  as  that  earl 
passed  Uirough  Colore,  in  a  severe  winter,  with  a  warm 
summer  scene,  luxuriant  in  fruits  and  flowers.  The  fact 
is  related  by  Trithemius— and  this  magical  scene  connect- 
ed with  his  vocal  head,  and  his  books  de  £^eere<isJilti/ienHii, 
and  De  Mir<gbiiibuat  coufirmed  the  accusations  they  raised 
against  the  great  Albert,  for  being  a  magician.  His  apolo- 
gist, Tbeophilus  Raynaud,  is  driven  so  nard  to  defend  Al- 
bertus,  that  he  at  once  asserts,  the  winter  changed  to  sum- 
mer, and  the  speaking  head,  to  be  two  infamous  flams ! 
Ho  will  not  believe  these  authenticated  facts,  although  he 
credits  a  miracle  which  proves  the  sancity  of  Albertus^— 
after  three  centuries,  the  body  of  AUxirt  the  great  remained 
as  sweet  as  ever  i 

*  Whether  such  enchauntments,'  as  old  Mandeville 
cautiously  observetb,  two  centuries  preceding  the  days  of 
Porta,  were  *  by  craft  or  by  nygromancye,  I  wot  nere.' 
But  that  they  were  not  unknown  to  Chauoer,  appears  in 
his  *  Frankelein's  Tale,'  where,  minutely  describing  them, 
he  communicates  the  same  pleasure  he  must  himself  have 
received  from  the  ocular  illusions  of  *  the  Tregetoure,'  or 
*  Jogelour.'  Chaucer  ascribes  the  miracle  to  a  'naturall 
magioue ;'  in  which,  however,  it  was  as  unsettled,  whether 
the  *  Prince  of  Darkness'  was  a  party  concerned. 

*  For  I  am  siker  that  there  be  sciences 
By  which  men  maken  divers  apparenoee 
Swiche  as  thise  subtil  tregetoures  play. 
For  oft  at  festes  have  I  wel  herd  say 
That  tregetoures,  within  an  halle  large, 
Have  made  come  in  a  water  and  a  barge. 
And  in  the  halle  rowen  up  and  doun. 
Sometime  hath  semed  come  a  grim  leoun. 
And  sometime  flourcs  spring  as  in  a  mede. 
Sometime  a  vine  and  grapes  while  and  rede ; 
Sometime  a  castel  al  of  lime  and  ston, 
And  whan  hem  liketh  voideth  it  anon : 
Thus  semeth  it  to  every  mannes  sight.' 

Bishop  Wilkins's  museum  was  visited  by  Evelyn,  who 
describes  the  sort  of  curiosities  which  occupied  and  smused 
the  children  of  science.  *  Here,  too,  there  was  a  hollow 
statue,  which  gave  a  voice,  and  uttered  words  by  a  long 
concealed  pipe  tliat  went  to  its  mouth,  whilst  one  speaks 
through  it  at  a  good  distance :'  a  circumstance,  which, 
perhaps,  they  were  not  then  aware  revealed  the  whole 
mystery  of  the  ancient  oracles,  which  they  attributed  to 
demons,  rather  than  to  tubes,  pulleys,  and  wheels.  The 
learned  Charles  Patin,  in  his  scientific  travels,  records, 
among  other  valuable  productions  of  art,  a  chenr-stone, 
on  which  were  engraven  about  a  dcizen  and  a  half  of  por- 
traits !  Even  the  greatest  of  human  geniuses,  Leonar- 
do da  Vinci,  to  attract  the  royal  patronage,  created  a  lion 
which  ran  before  the  French  monarch,  dropping  fieunde 
lie  from  its  shaggv  breast.  And  another  philosopher  who 
had  a  spimiet  wlhich  played  and  stopped  at  command, 
might  have  made  a  revolution  in  the  arts  and  sciences, 
had  the  half-stifled  child  that  was  concealed  in  it  not  been 
forced,  unluckily,  to  crawl  into  day-light,  and  thus  it  was 
proved  that  a  puilosopher  might  be  an  impostor ! 

The  arts,  as  well  as  the  sciences,  at  the  first  institution 
of  the  Royal  Society,  were  of  the  most  amusing  class. 
The  famous  Sir  Samuel  Moreland  had  turned  his  house 
into  an  enchanted  palace.  Every  thing  was  full  of  devices, 
which  showed  art  and  mechanism  in  perfection  :  his  coach 
carried  a  travelling  kitchen ;  for  it  had  a  fire-place  and 
grate,  with  which  he  could  make  a  soup,  broil  cutlets,  and 
roast  an  egg;  and  be  dressed  his  meat  by  clock-work. 
Another  of  these  virtuosi,  who  is  described  as  *  a  gentle- 
man of  superior  order,  and  whose  house  was  a  anick- 
knackatory,'  valued  himself  on  his  multifarious  inventions, 
but  most  in  '  sowing  salads  in  the  morning,  to  be  cut  for 
dinner.'  The  house  of  Winstanley,  who  afterwards  raised 
the  first  Eddystone  light-house,  must  have  been  the  won- 
der of  the  age.  If  you  kicked  aside  an  old  slipper,  pur- 
posely lying  in  your  way,  up  started  a  ghost  before  you ; 
or  if  you  sat  down  in  a  certain  chair,  a  couple  of  gigantic 
arms  would  immediatelv  clasp  you  in.  There  was  an  ar- 
bour in  the  garden,  by  the  side  of  a  canaJ ;  you  had  scarce- 
ly seated  yourself,  wnen  you  were  sent  out  afloat  to  the 
middle  of  the  canal— from  whence  you  could  not  escape* 
till  this  man  of  art  and  science  wound  you  up  to  the  ar«> 
hour.  What  was  passing  at  the  *Ro]ral  Society*  was 
also  occurring  at  the  *  Academie  des  Sciences*  at  Paris. 
A  great  snd  gouty  member  of  that  philosophical  body,  on 
the  departure  of  a  stranger,  woold  point  to  his  legs,  to 
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■bow  the  impooibilitj  of  oooductinc  him  to  the  door ;  yet 
the  BSto&iahed  visiter  never  biled  findijw  the  nrtuoao 
waiting  for  him  oo  tho  outside,  to  make  ois  final  bow ! 
While  the  victor  was  going  down  stairs,  this  inventive 
genius  was  descending  with  great  velocity  in  a  machine 
from  the  window :  so  that  he  proved,  that  if  a  man  of 
science  caimot  force  nature  to  walk  down  stairs,  he  may 
drive  her  out  at  the  window  I 

If  they  travelled  at  home,  they  set  off  to  note  down 
prodigies.  Dr  Plott,  in  a  magniteent  project  of  joumey- 
mg  through  England,  for  the  advantage  of  *  Learning  and 
Trade,*  and  the  dtacovery  of'  Antiquities  and  other  Curi- 
ositien/  for  which  he  solicited  the  royal  aid  which  Leland 
enjoyeid,  among  other  notable  designs,  discriminates  a 
dass  thus :  '  Next  I  shall  inquire  of  animals ;  and  first  of 
strange  people.'— •*  Strange  accidents  that  attend  corpora- 
tions of  families,  as  that  the  deans  of  Rochester  ever 
since  the  foundation  by  turns  have  died  deans  and  bishops; 
the  bird  with  a  white  breast  tliat  haunts  the  family  of  Ox- 
enham  near  Exeter  just  before  the  death  of  any  of  that 
family ;  the  bodies  of  trees  that  are  seen  to  swim  m  a  pool 
near  Brereton  in  Cheshire,  a  certain  warning  to  the  heir 
of  that  honourablo  family  to  prepare  for  the  next  worid.' 
And  such  remarksbles  a«  '  Number  of  children,  such  as 
tho  Lady  Temple,  who  before  she  died  saw  seven  hun- 
dred descended  from  her.'  This  fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, who  lived  nearly  to  1700,  was  requested  to  give  an 
edition  of  Pliny  :  we  liiave  lost  the  benefit  of  a  roost  copi- 
ous commentary !  Bishop  Hail  went  to  *  the  Spa.'  The 
wood  about  that  place  was  haunted  not  only  by  *  freeboot- 
ers, but  by  wolves  and  witches;  although  these  last  are 
c^ttimes  biut  one.'  They  were  called  loupa  garamx :  and 
the  Greeks,  it  seems,  knew  them  by  the  name  of  Xviray- 
tfpcuToi,  men  wolves ;  witches  that  have  put  on  the  shapes 
of  those  cruel  beasts.  *We  saw  a  boy  there,  whose  half- face 
was  devoured  by  one  uf  them  near  the  village  ;  yet  so,  as 
that  the  eare  was  rather  cut  than  biitvn  off.'  Rumour 
had  spread  that  the  hoy  had  had  half  his  face  devoured  ; 
when  ii  was  examined,  it  turned  out  that  his  ear  had  only 
been  scratched !  However,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
existence  of  witch  wolves ;'  fur  Hall  saw  at  Limburgh 
*  one  of  those  miscrearits  executed,  who  confessed  on  the 
wheel  to  have  devoured  two  and  forty  children  in  that 
form.'  They  would  probably  have  found  it  difficult  to  have 
summoned  the  mothers  who  had  lost  the  children.  But 
observe  our  philosopher's  reasoning :  '  It  would  aske  a 
large  volume  to  scan  his  prublera  of  lyeanthropy*  He 
had  laboriously  collected  all  the  evidence,  and  had  added 
his  arguments :  the  result  offers  a  curious  instance  of 
acute  reasoning  on  a  wrong  principle.* 

Men  of  science  and  art  then,  passed  their  days  in  a 
bustle  of  the  marvcllou».  I  will  furnish  a  specimen  of 
philosophical  correspondence  in  a  letter  to  old  John  Au- 
liroy.  The  writer  betrays  the  versatility  of  his  curiosity 
by  very  opposite  discoveries.  *  My  hands  are  so  full  of 
work  that  I  have  no  time  to  transcribe  for  Dr  Henry  Mora 
an  account  of  the  Barnstable  apparition— Lord  Keeper 
North  would  take  it  kindly  from  you — give  a  sijjht  of  ihis 
letter  from  Barnstable,  lo'Dr  Whitchcot.'  He  had  lately 
heard  of  a  Scotchman  who  had  been  carried  by  fairies 
into  France ;  but  the  purpose  of  his  present  letter  is  to 
communicate  otlier  sort  of  apparitions  than  the  ghost  of 
Barnstable.  He  had  gone  to  Glastonbury,  <  to  pick  up  a 
few  berries  from  the  holy  thorn  which  flowered  every 
Christmas  day.'  The  original  thorn  had  been  cut  down 
by  a  military  saint  in  the  civil  wars ;  but  the  trade  of  the 
place  was  not  damaged,  for  they  had  contrived  not  to  have 
a  single  holy  thorn,  but  several, '  by  grafling  and  inocula- 
tion.' He  promises  to  send  these  '  berries ;'  but  requests 
Aubrey  to  inform  '  that  person  of  quality  who  had  rather 
have  a  tmAf  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  one  for  him.  I 
am  told,'  he  adds,  *  that  there  is  a  person  about  Glastoo- 

♦  HalPs  po«tiilaie  is  that  God *8  work  could  not  admit  of 
any  substantial  change,  which  is  above  the  reach  of  all  infer* 
nal  powers  ;  but  '  Herein  the  divell  plays  the  double  sophiA- 
er ;  the  sorcerer  with  sorcrers.  Hee  both  deludes  the  witches 
conceit  and  the  beholder's  eyes.*  In  a  word,  Hall  believes,  in 
what  hp  cannot  understand  :  Yet  Hall  w^Ill  not  believe  one  of 
the  Catholic  miracles  of  '  the  Virjrin  of  Louvain,*  thnueh  Lip- 
sius  had  written  a  book  to  commemorate  '  the  goddess,*  as 
Hall  sarcastical I V  calls  her;  Hall  was  told,  with  great  indif^- 
nation,  in  the  shop  of  the  bookseller  of  Lipsius,  that  when 
James  the  Fir^t  bad  jun  looked  over  this  work,  he  flung  it 
down,  vociferating '  Damnation  to  him  that  made  h,  and  to  him 
Ihn  ^lievtsil." 


bury  who  hath  a  Dursery  of  ihos,  wfaidi  bo  nBs  Ic  a 
crown  a  piece,'  but  they  ara  supposed  hoc  to  bo  *  oi  ibt 
right  kind.' 

The  main  olgoct  of  this  letter  is  tho  wriler'a  *  mapkekm 
of  gokl  in  this  country ;'  for  which  bo  oflen  tlvoe  rcaaoas. 
Tacitus  says  there  was  gold  in  Engiaiid,  and  thai  Agtippa 
came  to  a  spot  where  he  had  a  nrospeoi  of  Ireland  fiom 
which  place  he  writes;  secoooly,  that  *  an  honesiman' 
bad  in  this  spot  found  stones  firom  which  be  had  extracted 
good  gold,  and  that  he  himself  *  had  seen  in  the  broken 
stones  a  clear  appearmoce  of  gold  f  and  tbinllv,  *  there  is 
a  story  which  goes  by  tradition  in  that  part  ^  the  cooik 
try,  that  in  the  hill  alluded  to  there  wax  a  door  into  a  bole, 
tut  when  any  wanted  money,  they  osed  to  go  and  knock 
there,  that  a  woman  used  to  appear,  and  give  to  soch  as 
came.  At  a  time  one  by  greedmesa  or  otherwise  gave 
her  offence,  she  flung  to  the  door,  and  delivered  this  old 
saying,  still  remembered  in  the  country  : 

"  When  all  the  Daws  be  gone  and  dead. 
Then  ...  Hill  shall  shine  gold  red." 

My  fancy  is,  that  this  relates  to  an  ancient  ftmily  of  this 
name,  of  which  there  is  now  but  one  man  left,  and  ho  not 
likely  to  have  any  issue.'  These  are  his  three  reasons; 
and  some  mines  have  perhaps  been  opened  with  no  better 
ones !  But  let  us  not  imagine  that  this  great  naiarahst 
was  credulous  ;  for  he  tells  Aubrey  that  *  he  thought  it  was 
but  a  monkish  talc,  forged  in  the  abbey,  so  &moas  in  for- 
mer time ;  but  as  I  have  learned  not  to  despise  oar  fore- 
fathers, I  question  whether  this  may  not  refer  to  some 
rich  mine  in  the  hill,  formerly  m  use  and  now  knc.  I  shaU 
shortly  request  you  to  diacooree  with  my  lord  aboot  it,  to 
have  advice,  &c.  In  the  mean  time  it  will  be  best  to  hop 
all  privaU  for  his  majesty's  service,  his  lordship's,  and  per- 
haps some  private  person's  bene6t.'  But  he  has  aJeo  posnivo 
evidence :  *  A  mason  not  long  ago  coming  to  the  renter  ol 
the  abbey  for  a  freestone,  and  tawing  it,  out  came  divers 
pieces  ol  gold  of  31  10s  value  a  piece,  of  ancient  esws. 
The  stone  belonged  lo  some  chimney>work  ;  the  gold  wis 
hidden  in  it,  perhaps,  when  the  IJissohition  wu  near. 
This  last  incident  of  finding  coins  m  a  chimney-piece, 
which  he  had  accounted  for  very  rationally,  serves  onhr  to 
confirm  his  dream  that  thoy  were  eaioed  out  of  the  gold 
of  the  mine  in  the  hill ;  and  he  becomes  more  urvem  for 
'a  private  search  into  these  mines,  which  1  have,  I  thmk,  a 
way  to.'  In  the  postscript  he  adds  an  account  of  a  weS, 
which  by  washing  wiougnt  a  core  on  a  person  deep  in  the 
king's  evil.  *  I  hope  you  don't  forget  your  promise  to  com- 
municate whatever  thing  you  have,  relating  to  yenr  Id^* 

This  promised  Idea  oTAubrey  ma  v  be  found  in  his  MSS* 
under  the  title  of  <  The  Idea  of  Dniversal  Edncatioo.' 
However  whimsical,  one  would  like  to  see  it.  Aobrvr's 
life  might  furnish  a  volome  of  these  Philosophical  dreasu  ; 
he  was  a  person  who  from  his  inceosant  bustle  and  insa- 
tiable oariositv,  was  called  *  The  Carrier  of  Ceocrptions 

leasant  nights  were  *  pr«- 
correspondent  about 
lanusenpts  at  Oxford, 
contain  a  collection  of  many  secrets  of  the  RosicracianB ; 
one  of  the  completest  inventions  is  *  a  Recipe  bow  to  walk 
invisible.'  Such  were  the  foneies  wfaidi  rocked  tho  chi)d« 
ren  of  science  in  their  crmdk«!  and  ao  foeUo  were  the 
steps  of  our  curious  infancy !  But  I  start  in  mv drenms! 
dreading  the  reader  may  also  have  ftllen  asleep! 

*  Measure  is  most  excellent,'  says  one  of  me  oradcs ; 
'  to  which  also  we  beinjr  in  Uke  manner  pcrsoaded,  O  i 
friendly  and  |hous  Asdepindea,  hero  finish'— the 
at  the  dawn  of  philosophy ! 


OSr  Pt7CK  THK  COJOfKirrATOX. 

Literary  forgeries  recently  have  been  frequently  induUod 
m,  and  it  is  urged  that  they  are  of  an  innoceat  natore;  not 
impostures  nrnre  easily  practised  than  detected  teavo  tbev 
mischief  behind,  to  taike  effect  nt  a  distant  period;  and  as 
I  shall  show,  may  entrap  even  tho  judicioua !  It  may 
quire  no  high  exertion  of  geoiua,  to  draw  up  a  grave 
count  of  an  ancient  play-wright  whose  nanm  mm 
reached  us,  or  to  give  an  extract  from  a  volmne  ' 
ble  lo  our  inquiries ;  and  as  dulocss  is  no  proof  of 
riottsuess,  forgeries,  in  lime,  nux  with  authentic  docnm 

We  have  ourselves  witnessed  versioca  of  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  poets,  which  are  passed  on  their  unsaspidoaa 
readers  without  difficulty,  but  in  which  no  parts  of  ibe  pr^ 
tended  originals  can  be  ira^nd ;  and  to  tho  present ' 
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whatever  afltiquahet  may  affirm,  the  poems  of  Chatter- 
loD  and  Ossian  are  veiled  in  mystery ! 

If  we  possessed  the  secret  history  of  the  literary  life  of 
George  Steevens,  it  would  display  an  unparalleled  series 
of  arch  deception,  and  malicious  ingenuity.  Ho  has  been 
happily  characterized  by  Mr  Gifiord,  as  '  the  Puck  of 
Commentators  I'  Stiievens  is  a  creature  so  spotted  over 
with  literary  foreeries  and  adulteratiMis,  that  any  remark- 
able one  about  the  time  he  flourished  may  be  attributed  to 
him.  They  wore  the  habits  of  a  depraved  mind,  and 
there  was  a  darkness  in  his  character  many  shades  deeper 
than  belonged  to  Puck  ;  even  in  the  playfulness  of  his  in- 
vention, there  was  usually  a  turn  of  persona]  malignity, 
and  the  real  object  was  not  so  much  to  raiso  a  laugh,  as  tu 
*  grin  bombly  a  ghastly  smile,'  on  the  individual.  It  is 
more  than  rumoured,  that  he  carried  his  ingenious  malig- 
nity into  the  privacies  of  domestic  life  ;  ana  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  Mr  Nichols,  who  might  have  furnished  much 
secret  history  of  this  extraordinary  literary  forgcrer,  has, 
from  delicacy,  mutilated  his  colleciive  vigour. 

George  Steevens  usually  commenced  nis  operations  by 
opening  some  pretended  discovery  in  the  evening  papers, 
which  wero  then  of  a  more  literary  cast;  the  St  James's 
Chronicle,  the  General  Evening  Post,  or  the  Whitehall, 
were  they  not  dead  in  bodv  and  in  spirit,  would  now  bear 
witness  to  his  successful  efforts.  The  late  Mr  Boswell  told 
me,  that  Steevens  frequently  wrote  notes  on  Shakspeare, 
purposely  to  mislead  or  entrap  Malone,  and  obtain  for 
himself  an  easy  triumph  in  the  next  edition !  Steevens 
loved  to  assist  the  credulous  in  getting  up  for  them  some 
strange  new  thing,  dancing  them  about  with  a  Will  o*  the 
wup— now  alarming  them  by  a  shriek  of  laughter ;  and 
DOW  like  a  grinning  Pigwiggin  sinking  them  chin>dcep  into 
a  quagmire!  Once  he  presented  them  with  a  fictitious 
portrait  of  Shakspcare,  and  when  the  brotherhood  were 
sulBciently  divided  in  their  opinions,  he  pounced  upon 
ibem  witK  a  demonstration,  that  every  portrait  of  Shak- 
speare  partook  of  the  Fame  doubtful  authority!  Steevens 
usually  assumed  the  nom  de  guerre  of  Collins,  a  pseudo- 
commentator,  and  sometimes  of  Amner,  who  was  dis- 
covered to  be  an  obscure  puritanic  minister  who  never 
read  text  or  notes  of  a  play-wright,  whenever  he  explored 
into  *  a  thousand  notable  secrets*  with  which  he  has  pol- 
luted the  pages  of  Shaki^peare !  The  marvellous  narra- 
tive of  the  upas-tree  of  Java,  which  Darwin  adopted  in  his 
plan  of  enlisting  imasinaiion  under  the  banner  of  science,' 
appears  to  have  been  another  forgery  which  amused  our 
*Puck.'  It  was  first  given  in  the  London  Magazine,  as 
an  extract  from  a  Dutch  traveller,  but  the  extract  was 
sever  discovered  in  the  original  author,  and  *  the  effluvia 
of  this  noxious  tree,  which  through  a  district  of  twelve  or 
fourteen  miles  had  killed  all  vegetation,  and  had  spread  the 
skeletons  of  men  and  animals,  affording  a  scene  of  melan- 
choly beyond  what  ooets  have  described,  or  painters  de- 
Imeated,'  is  perfeclfy  chimerical.  A  splendid  flim-flam! 
When  Dr  Berkenhout  was  busied  in  writing,  without 
much  knowledge  or  skill,  a  history  of  our  English  authors, 
.Steevens  allowed  the  good  man  to  insert  a  choice  letter  by 
George  Peete,  giving  an  account  of  *  a  merry  meeting  at 
the  Globe,'  wherein  Shakspcare  and  Ben  Jonson  and 
Ned  Alleyne  are  admirably  made  to  perform  their  respec- 
tive parts.  As  the  nature  of  the  <  Biographia  Literaria' 
required  authorities,  Steevens  ingeniously  added, '  Whence 
I  copied  this  letter  I  do  not  recollect.'  However  he  well 
knew  it  came  from  *  the  Theatrical  Mirror,'  where  he  had 
first  deposited  the  precious  original,  to  which  he  had  un- 
fpiardedly  venturitd  to  affix  the  date  of  1600 ;  unluckily, 
Peele  was  discovered  to  have  died  two  years  before  he 
wrote  his  own  letter!  The  dale  is  adroitly  dropped  in 
Berkenhoot !  Steevens  did  not  i^ish  to  refer  to  his  ori- 
ginal, which  I  have  often  seen  quoted  as  authority.  One 
of  these  oumerons  forgeries  of  our  Puck,  appears  in  an 
article  m  Isaac  Reed's  catalogue,  art.  8706.  *  The  Boke 
of  the  Soldan,  conteyainge  stranoa  matters  touchynge  his 
lyfe  and  deathe,  and  the  ways  of  his  course,  in  two  partes, 
Itmo,'  with  this  marginal  note  by  Reed.  '  The  foregoing 
was  written  by  George  Steevens,  Esq,  from  whom  I  re- 
ceived it.  It  was  composed  merely  to  impose  on  "  a  lite- 
rary friend,"  and  had  its  effect ;  fw  he  was  so  far  deceived 
as  to  its  authenticity  that  he  gave  implicit  credit  to  it,  and 
pot  down  the  person's  name  in  whose  possession  the  ori- 
ginal books  were  supposed  to  be.' 

One  of  the  sort  of  iventions  wluch  I  attribute  to  Stee- 
vens has  been  got  up  with  a  deal  of  romantic  effect,  to 


embellish  the  poetical  life  of  Milton ;  and  imquestionaUy 
must  have  sadly  perplexed  his  last  maiter-of-fact  editor, 
who  is  not  a  man  to  comprehend  a  flim-flam  ! — for  he  has 
sanctioned  the  whole  fiction,  by  preserving  it  in  his  bio- 
|^u>hieal  narrative !  The  first  impulse  of  Milton  to  travel 
m  Italy  is  ascribed  to  the  circumstance  of  his  having  been 
found  asleep  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  in  the  vicinity  of  Cam- 
bridge, when  two  foreign  ladies,  attracted  by  the  loveliness 
of  the  youthful  poet,  alighted  from  their  carriage,  and 
having  admired  him  for  some  time  as  they  imagined  un- 
peroivcd,  the  youngest,  who  was  very  beautiful,  drefV^  a 
pencil  from  her  pocket,  and  having  written  some  lines,  put 
the  paper  with  her  trembling  hand  into  his  own !  But  it 
seems,  for  something  was  to  account  how  the  sleeping 
youth  could  have  been  aware  of  these  minute  particulars, 
unless  he  had  been  dreaming  them, — that  the  ladies  had 
been  observed  at  a  distance  by  some  friends  of  MiltcMi, 
and  they  explained  to  him  the  whole  silent  adventure. 
Milton,  on  opening  the  paper,  read  four  verses  from  Gua- 
rini,  addressed  to  those  *  human  stars'  his  own  eyes !  On 
this  romantic  adventure,  Milton  set  oflT  for  Italy,  to  dis- 
cover the  fair  *  incognita,'  to  which  undiscovered  lady  we 
are  told  we  stand  mdebted  for  the  most  impassioned 
touches  in  the  Paradise  Lost !  We  know  how  Milton 
passed  his  time  in  Italy,  with  Dati,  and  Gaddi,  and  Fres- 
cobaldi,  and  other  literary  friends,  amidst  its  academies, 
and  often  busied  in  book-collecting.  Had  Milton's  tour  in 
Italy  been  an  adventure  of  knight-errantry,  to  discover  a 
lady  whom  he  had  never  seen,  at  least  he  had  not  the 
merit  of  going  out  of  the  direct  road  to  Florence  and 
Rome,  nor  of  having  once  alluded  to  this  Dame  de  tea 
pent^tf  in  his  letters  or  inquiries  among  his  friends,  who 
would  have  thought  themselves  fortunate  to  have  introduced 
so  poetical  an  adventure  in  the  numerous  eanxoni  they 
showered  on  our  youthful  poet. 

This  fttstoriette^  scarcely  fitted  for  a  novel,  first  appeared 
where  generally  Steeven  s  literary  amusements  were  car^ 
ried  on,  in  the  General  Evening  Post,  or  the  St  James's 
Chronicle  :  and  Mr  Todd,  in  the  improved  edition  of  Mil- 
ton's* Life,  obtained  this  spurious  original,  where  the 
reader  may  find  it;  but  the  more  curious  part  of  the  story 
remains  to  be  told.  Mr  Todd  proceeds,  <  The  preceding 
highly-coloured  relation,  however,  is  not  nngidar;  my 
friend,  Mr  Walker,  points  out  to  me  a  counter-part  in  the 
extract  from  the  preface  to  Potsie*  de  Margutrilt~EUanort 
Clotilde,  dcpuin  Madame  de  Surville,  PoUe  JFVancoia  du 
XV  Siide.     Parte,  1803.' 

And  true  enough  we  find  among  <  the  family  traditions' 
of  this  same  Clotude,  that  Justine  de  Levis,  great-grand- 
mother of  this  unknown  poetess  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
walking  in  a  forest,  witnessed  the  same  beautiful  apeetade 
which  the  Italian  Unknown  had  at  Cambridge ;  never  was 
such  an  impression  to  be  effaced,  and  she  could  not  avoid 
leaving  her  tablets  by  the  side  of  the  beautiful  sleeper,  de- 
claring her  passion  m  her  tablets  to  four  Italian  vereea  ! 
The  very  number  our  Milton  had  melted  to  him !  Oh ! 
these /o«r  verses !  they  are  as  fatal  in  their  number  as  the 
da^e  of  Peel's  letter  proved  to  George  Steevens!  Some- 
thing still  escapes  in  the  most  ingenious  fabrication  which 
serves  to  decompose  the  materials.  It  is  well  our  veraci- 
ous historian  dropped  all  mention  of  Guarini— else  that 
would  have  given  that  coup  de  gract'-ak  fatal  anachronism ! 
However  his  invention  supplied  him  with  more  originaUty 
than  the  adoption  of  this  storv  and  the  four  verses  would 
lead  us  to  in^r.  He  tells  us  how  Petrarch  was  jealous  of 
the  genius  of  his  Clotilde's  grandmother,  and  has  even 

{>ointed  out  a  sonnet  which,  *  among  the  traditions  of  the 
iunily,'  was  addressed  to  her !  He  narrates,  that  the  gen- 
tleman, when  ho  fairly  awoke,  and  had  read  the  *Toar 
verses,'  set  off  for  Itiuy.  which  he  run  over  till  he  found 
Justine,  and  Justine  founa  him  at  a  tournament  at  Modena ! 
This  parallel  adventure  disconcerted  our  two  grave  English 
critics— they  find  a  tale  which  they  wisely  judge  improba- 
blo,  and  because  they  discover  the  tale  copied,  they  con- 
clude that  *  it  is  not  smgular !'  This  knot  of  perplexity  is, 
however,  easily  cut  through,  if  we  substitute,  which  we 
are  fully  justified  in,  for  *  Poete  du  XV  Siecle'— <  du  XIX 
Siecle  1'  The  *  Poesies'  of  Clotilde  are  as  genuine  a  fa- 
brication as  Chatterton's;  subject  to  the  same  objections, 
having  many  kieas  and  expressions  which  were  unknown 
in  the  language  at  the  time  they  are  pretended  to  have 
been  composed,  and  exhibiting  many  imitations  of  Vdtaire 
and  other  poets.  The  present  story  of  the  four  JtaUan 
verses,  and  the  beautiful  Sleeper,  would  be  quite  sufl5cient 
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evidence  of  ihe  authenticity  of  *  the  faniily  traditions'  of 
Ctotilde,  dtpuis  Madame  dc  Surville^  ajid  also  Monsieur 
De  Survuie  hiniiitif;  a  pretended  editor,  who  is  said  to 
have  found  by  nit:re  acrident  the  {irecious  manuscript,  and 
while  he  was  copying  for  the  press,  in  1793,  these  pretty 
poenas,  far  ^uch  they  are,  of  his  grande  tante^  was  snot  in 
the  rei;7n  of  terror,  and  so  completely  expired,  that  no  one 
could  ever  trace  his  existence  !  The  real  editor,  who  we 
roust  presume  to  be  the  poet,  published  ihem  in  1803. 

Such  then,  is  the  history  of  a  Ulerary  forgery !  A  Puck 
composes  a  short  romantic  adventure,  which  is  quietly 
thrown  out  to  the  world  in  a  newsipaper  or  a  magazine  ; 
some  collector,  such  as  the  late  Mr  Bindley,  who  procured 
for  Mr  Todd  his  original,  as  idle,  at  least,  as  he  is  curious, 
houses  the  t'orlorn  fiction — and  it  enters  into  literary  his- 
tory! A  French  Chatterton  picks  up  the  obscure  tale, 
and  behold,  astonishes  the  literary  inquirers  of  the  very 
country  whence  the  imposture  sprung!  But  the  four 
Jtaiian  r.ernes,  and  the  Sltrpinp  Youth !  Oh  !  IVIonsieur 
Vanderhour«! !  fur  that  gmileman  is  ihe  ostensible  editor 
of  Clotiide's  poesies  of  the  fifn-enth  century,  some  inge- 
nious persons  are  unlucky  in  this  world !  Perhaps  one 
day  we  may  yet  discover  that  tins  '  romantic  adventure' 
of  Milton  and  Justine  dc  Ucvh  is  not  &o  original  as  it 
seem^— it  may  lie  hid  in  the  Aftr/e  of  D'Urfe,  or  some  of 
thn  long  romances  of  the  Scudcnes,  whence  the  English 
and  the  French  Chattertons  mav  have  drawn  it.  To  such 
literary  inventors  we  say  with  Swift : 


Such  are  your  tricks ; 


But  since  you  hatch,  pray  your  own  chicks  ! 

Will  it  be  credited  that  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  tempora- 
ry piece  of  malice,  Stecvens  would  even  risk  his  own  re- 
putation as  a  uoctica!  critic  ?  Yet  this  he  ventured,  by 
throwing  out  of  his  edition  the  poems  of  Shakspcarc,  with 
a  remarkable  hyp^T-criticism,  that  '  the  stroiijrrsl  act  of 
parliamint  that  cDuld  be  framed  would  fail  to  compel 
readers  in'o  tln-ir  service.'  Not  only  he  denounced  the 
sonnets  of  Shakspeare,  but  the  sonnet  itself,  with  an  ab- 
surd question,  '  What  has  truth  or  nature  to  do  %^ith  Son- 
nets?* The  secrt't  history  of  t hi"?  unwarrantable  mutilation 
of  a  creat  author  by  his  editor  way,  as  I  was  informed  by 
the  lato  Mr  Boswril,  mi'rely  done  to  spite  his  rival  com- 
mentator Malone,  who  had  taken  extraordinary  pains  in 
their  eUicidation.  Sieevens  himt-clf  had  form^Tiy  reprinted 
them,  but  wh»Mi  Malone  from  these  sonnets  claimed  for 
himself  one  ivy  leaf  of  a  commentator's  pride,  behold, 
Steevcn"  in  a  ra^e  would  annihilate  even  Sliakspeare 
himself,  'hat  ho  mii'ht  train  a  triumph  over  Malone  I  In  the 
same  sri.rit,biJt  with  more  caustic  pleasantry,  he  opened  a 
controversy  with  Alalnne  rt.'5n<<'tinij  Shak<()eare's  wife! 
It  seems  that  the  poet  had  for^ott'-n  to  mention  his  wife  in 
his  copious  will  ;  and  his  reroiiection  of  ^Trs  Shakspeare 
seems  to  mark  the  sli;:h'ness  of  Iii^  regard,  for  he  only  in- 
trodor.d  by  an  mi''rIiiU'.T.tion,a  Ic^ary  to  her  of  his  '  second 
best  bed  with  tho  furniture' — and  nothing;  more!  Malone 
naturally  inferred  tliat  ♦  the  poet  had  forgot  her,  and  so 
recollected  h'»r  as  more  8lron<:ly  to  mark  how  little  he 
esteemed  her.  H'*  iiad  alrea<ly,  as  it  is  vuigarly  expressed, 
cut  her  otT,  not  iru!i"*d  with  a  >hiilins,bul  with  an  old  bed!' 
All  this  seems  judict<>us«,  till  Stecvens  assert:?  Ihc  conjugal 
affection  of  the  hard,  teil.^  us,  that  the  poet  havinj,  when 
in  health,  provided  for  her  by  settlement,  or  knowinj;  that 
her  father  had  already  done  so  (circumstances  entirely 
conjectural.)  he  bequeathed  to  her  at  his  death,  not  merely 
an  old  pifre  nf  furniture,  hut,  perhaps,  as  a  mark  of  peeU' 
liar  tenderness  J 

*  The  very  bed  that  on  his  bri'Jal  ni'rht 
Receiveii  him  to  iho  arms  of  Bclvidcra  !» 

Steevens's  severity  of  satire  marked  the  deep  malevolence 
of  his  heart ;  and  Murphy  has  strongly  portrayed  biro  in 
his  address  to  the  Mfdivoli. 

Such  another  Puck  was  Horace  Walpole  !  The  Kinsr 
of  Prussia's  •  Letter'  to  Rousseau,  and  •  The  Memorial* 
pretended  to  have  been  signed  by  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men, were  fabrications,  as  he  confesses,  only  to  make  mis- 
chief. It  well  became  him,  whose  happier  invention,  the 
Castle  of  Otranto,  was  brought  forward  in  the  g^iise  of 
for«»erv,  «io  unfeelinely  to  have  reprobated  the  innocent  in- 
ventions of  a  Chatterton. 

We  have  Pucks  busied  among  our  contemporaries : 
whoever  shall  discover  their  history  wdl  find  it  copious 
though  intricate  ;  the  malignity  at  least  will  exceed,  ten- 
fold, the  merriment. 


UTXRABr  rOROBKIKt. 

The  preceding  article  has  reminded  roe  of  a  subject  by 
no  means  incurious  to  the  lovers  of  literature.  A  lar^ 
volume  might  bo  composed  on  literary  impostors ;  tbev 
modes  of  deception,  however,  were  frequently  repetitions; 
particularly  those  at  the  restoration  of  letters,  when  there 
prevailed  a  mania  for  burying  spurious  antiqutties,  that 
they  might  afterwards  be  brought  to  light  to  confound  tbeir 
coniempurariee.  They  even  perplex  us  at  the  present 
day.  More  sinister  ibrgeriets  have  been  performed  bj 
Scotchmen,  of  whom  Archibauld  Bower,  Lauder,  and 
Macpherson,  are  well  known. 

Even  harmless  impostures  by  some  unexpected  acei* 
dent  have  driven  an  unwary  inquirer  out  of  the  course. 
George  Steevens  must  again  make  his  appearance  for  a 
memorable  trick  played  on  the  antiquary  Goiigh.     This 
was  the  famous  tombstone  on  which  was  engraved  the 
drinking-horn  of  Hardvknutc  to  indicate  his  last  fatal  ca- 
rouse ;  for  this  royal  Dane  died  drunk !     To  present  any 
doubt,  the  name,  m  Sax«Mi  characters,  was  sufficiently  lo 
jgible.     Steeped  in  pickle  to  hasten  a  precocious  antiquity. 
It  was  then  consigned  to  the  corner  of  a  broker's  shop, 
where  the  antiquarian  eye  of  Gough  of^en  pored  on  the 
venerable  odds  and  ends ;  it  perfectly  succeeded  on  tho 
♦  Director  of  the  Antiquarian  Society.*     He  purchased 
the  relic  for  a  trifle,  and  dissertations  of  a  due  size  were 
pieparuig  for  the  Archa?logia  I*     Gough  never  forgave 
himself  nor  Sieevens,  for  this  flagrant  act  of  ineputude. 
On  every  occasion  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  wheo 
compelled  to  notice  this  illustrious  imposition,  be  always 
struck  out  his  own  name,  and  muffled  himself  up  under 
his  titular  office  of  *  The  Director !'    Gough  never  knew 
that  this  '  modern  antique'  was  only  a  piece  of  retaliation. 
In  reviewing  Masters's  Life  of  Baker  he  found  two  heads, 
one  scratched  down  from  painted  glass  by  George  Steevens 
who  would  have  passed  it  off  for  a  portrait  of  one  of  our 
kings.   Gough,  on  the  watch  to  have  a  fling  at  Georffe  Steo- 
vens,  attacked  his  graphic  performance,  and  reprobated  a 
portrait  which  had  nothing  human  in  it !   Stecvens  vowed, 
that  wretched  as  Gough  deemed  his  pencil  to  be,  it  should 
make  *  The  Director '"  ashamed  of  his  own  eyes,  and  be 
fairly  taken  in  by  something  scratched  much  worse.  Sudi 
was'the  origin  of  his  adoption  of  this  fragment  of  a  ciiinft- 
nev-slab,  which  I  have  seen,  and  with  a  better  judge  won- 
dered at  the  injudicious  antiquary,  who  could  have  beco 
duped  by  the  .^i^lil   and  ill-lormed   scratches,  and  even 
with  a  false  spelling  of  the  name,  which  however  succcet^ 
ed  in  being  passed  off  as  a  ^jcnuine  Saxon  inscription :  bm 
he  had  counted  on  his  rcwn  Ij   The  trick  is  not  so  original 
as  if  seems.     One,  De  Grassis  had  enrrraved  on  marble 
the  enitaph  of  a  mule,  whirh  he  buried  m   his  vineyard  : 
.sometime   after,  having  ordered  a  new  plantation  on  the 
spot,  the  dijgers   could   not  fad  of  disinterring  what  lay 
ready  for  them.     The  in«;eriplion  imported  that  one  Pii- 
bhus  Grassus  had  raised  this  monument  to  his  mule !    De 
Grassis  pave  it  out  as  an  odd  coincidence  of  names,  and 
a  prophecy  about  his  own  mule  !     It  was  a  simple  jok«» ! 
The  marble  was  thrown  by,  and  no  more  thought  ol.    Se- 
veral years  after  it  rose  into  celebrity,  for  with  the  erudite 
it  then  passed  for  an  ancient  inscription,  and  the  anti<^uarT 
Porcaccht   inserted  the  epitaph  in  his  work  on  *  Burials.' 
Thus  Dc  Grassis  and  his  mule,  equally  respectable,  would 
have  come  down  to  posterity,  had  not  the  story  by  some 
means  pot  wind  !     An  incident  of  this  nature  is  recorded 
in  Portuguese  history,  contrived  with  the  intention  to  keep 

*  I  have  s'l'ce  been  Informed  thai  this  famous  invention  waa 
orisinally  a  tlitn-flam  of  a  Mr  Thom.is  White,  a  noted  collect- 
or aii'l  ue  <1(T  in  aiiiiquitirn.  But  ii  was  Steevens,  who  placed 
ii  in  the  liioker  s  shop,  where  he  was  ceniiin  of  catching  tho 
anticpiarv.  When  the  Intc  Mr  Pegee,  a  proHnipd  brother, 
wa<?  prcparin«r  to  write  a  (H^sertation  on  it.  the  fir>^l  inventor  of 
the  flnm  ptopped  forward  to  save  any  further  tracical  termina- 
tion :  the  wicked  wit  had  already  siirceedetl  ion  well ! 

tTlie  Ptonc  may  he  found  in  the  British  Museiun.  HAR- 
DEN VT  is  the  rea'lin?  nn  iheHarthnrnut  siono  j  but  the  true 
onhosraphy  of  the  name  is  HARDAENVT. 

Sylvai. us  Urban,  my  exrellcni  and  old  friend,  seems  a  trifle 
uncourtrous  on  this  crave  occasion — He  tells  us,  however, 
that  *  The  liiitory  of  this  wanton  trick,  whh  a  fac-simile  or 
Schr.cbbplie's  drawine  may  be  seen  In  his  volume  LX,  p.  217. 
He  sr^y-'  iliat  this  wicked  contrivance  of  Oeorze  Sicevf  as  waa 
lo  entrap  thi'«  famous  draftsman  !  Does  Sylvaniis  then  deny 
thai*  the  Director' was  not  also  'cnu-apped  :'  And  ihat  We 
always  s'.ruok  tiut  hia  own  i  nme  in  the  proof-sheets  of  the 
Mnsr'^ine  suD^titiiiine  his  otllcial  desijrnaiim.  by  wh;«'h  the 
whole  -^vIpit  it'w'lf  peeme<l  m  wreen  *  the  Director  !' 
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up  the  national  spirit,  and  diffuse  hopes  of  the  new  enter- 
prise of  Vasco  de  Gama,  who  had  just  sailed  on  a  voyage 
of  discovery  to  the  Indies.  Three  stones  were  discovered 
near  Cintrai  bearing  in  ancient  characters,  a  Latin  in- 
scription ;  a  Kibyiline  oracle  addressed  prophetically  *  To 
the  inhabitants  of  the  West !'  slating  that  when  these  three 
•tones  shall  be  found,  the  Qanges,  the  Indus,  and  the  Ta- 
gus  should  exchange  their  commodities !  This  was  the 
pious  fraud  of  a  Portuguese  poet,  sanctioned  by  the  ap- 
probation of  the  king.  When  the  stones  had  lam  a  sum- 
cient  lime  in  the  damp  earth,  so  as  to  become  apparently 
antique,  our  poet  invited  a  numerous  party  to  dinner  at  his 
country-house ;  in  the  midst  of  the  entertainment  a  pea- 
sant rushed  in,  announcing  the  sudden  discovery  of  this 
treasure !  The  inscription  was  placed  among  the  royal 
collections  as  a  sacred  curiosity  !  The  prophecy  was  ac- 
cotnpiished,  and  the  oracle  was  long  consiae red  genuine! 

In  such  cases  no  mischief  resulted  ;  the  annals  of  man- 
kind were  not  confused  by  spurious  dynasties  and  fabulous 
chronologies ;  but  when  literary  forgeries  are  published  by 
those  whose  character  hardly  admits  of  a  suspicion  that 
they  are  themselves  the  impostors,  the  difficult  v  of  assign- 
ing a  motive  only  increases  that  of  forming  a  decision ;  to 
wapt  or  to  reject  them  may  be  equally  dangerous. 

In  this  class  wo  must  place  Annius  of  Viterbo,  who  pub- 
lished a  pretended  collection  of  historians  of  the  remotest 
antiquity,  some  of  whose  names  had  descended  to  us  in 
(he  works  of  ancient  writers,  while  their  works  themselves 
had  been  lost.  Afterwards  he  subjoined  commentaries  to 
confirm  their  authority,  by  passages  from  unknown  au- 
thors. These  at  first  were  eagerly  accepted  by  the  learn- 
ed ;  the  blunders  of  the  presumed  editor,  one  of  which 
was  his  mistaking  the  right  name  of  the  historian  he  forged, 
were  gradually  detected  till  at  length  the  imposture  was  ap- 

Krent !  The  pretended  originals  were  more  remarkable 
'  their  number  than  their  volume  ;  for  the  whole  collec- 
tion does  not  exceed  171  pages,  which  lessened  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  forgery;  while  the  commentaries,  which  were 
afterwards  published,  must  have  been  manufactured  at  the 
same  time  as  the  text.  In  favour  of  Annius,  the  hi<;h  rank 
he  occupied  at  the  Roman  court,  his  irreproachable  con- 
duct, and  his  declaration  that  he  had  recovered  some  of 
these  fragments  at  Mantua,  :a.J  that  others  had  come 
from  Armenia,  induced  many  to  credit  these  pseudo-his- 
torians. A  literary  war  soon  kindled ;  Niceron  has  dis- 
criminated between  four  parties  engaged  in  this  conflict. 
One  party  decried  the  whole  of  the  collection  as  gross  for- 
geries ;  another  obstinately  supported  iheir  authenticity; 
a  third  decided  that  they  were  forgeries  before  Annius 
possessed  them,  who  was  only  creouluus  ;  while  a  fourth 
party  considered  them  as  partly  authentic,  and  described 
their  blunders  to  the  interpolations  of  the  editor,  to  increase 
their  importance.  Such  as  they  were,  they  scallerod  con- 
fusion over  the  whole  face  of  history.  The  false  Berosius 
opens  his  history  before  the  deluge,  when,  according  to 
him,  the  Chaldeans  through  preceding  aoes  had  faithfully 
preserved  their  historical  evidences  !  Annius  hints,  in  his 
commentary,  at  the  archives  and  public  libraries  of  tiie  Ba- 
bylonians :  the  days  of  Noah  comparatively  seemed  mo- 
dem history  with  this  dreaming  editor.  Some  of  the  fan- 
ciful writers  of  Italy  were  duped :  Sansuvino,  to  dehght 
the  Florentine  nobility,  accommodated  them  with  a  now 
title  of  antiquity  in  their  ancestor  Noah,  ImpercUore  e 
m<mareha  dtUa  genti,  viste  e  mori  in  quelle  parti.  The 
Spaniards  complained  that  in  forging  these  fabulous  ori- 
gins of  different  nations,  a  new  series  of  kings  from  the 
ark  of  Noah  had  been  introduced  by  some  of  ihcir  rhodo- 
montade  historians  to  pollute  the  sources  of  their  history. 
Bodin's  otherwise  valuable  works  are  considerably  injured 
by  Annius's  supposititious  discoveries.  One  historian  died 
of  grief,  for  having  raised  his  elaborate  speculations  on 
these  fabulous  originals  ;  and  their  credit  was  at  length  so 
much  reduced,  that  Pignoria  and  Maffei  both  announced 
to  their  readers  that  they  had  not  referred  in  their  works  to 
the  pretended  writers  of  Annius!  Yet,  to  the  present 
hour,  these  presumed  forgeries  are  not  always  given  up. 
The  problem  remains  unsolved — and  the  silence  of  tho  re- 
spectable Annius,  in  regard  to  the  forgery,  as  well  as 
what  he  affirmed  when  alive,  leave  us  in  doubt  whether  he 
really  intended  to  laugh  at  the  world  by  these  fairy  tales  of 
th«*  eiants  of  antiquity .  Sanchoniathon,  as  preserved  by 
Eusebiiis,  may  be  classed  among  those  ancient  writings, 
or  forgeries,  and  has  been  equally  rejected  and  defended. 

Another  literary  forgery  supposed  to  have  been  grafted 
on  those  </ Annius,  involved  the  Inghirami  family.    It  was 


by  digging  in  their  grounds  that  they  discovered  a  number 
of  Etruscan  antiquities,  consisting  of  inscriptions,  and  also 
fragments  of  a  chronicle,  pretended  to  have  hitti  composed 
sixty  years  before  the  vulsar  era.  The  characters  on  the 
marbles  were  the  ancient  Etruscan,  and  the  historical  work 
tended  to  confirm  the  pretended  discoveries  of  Annius. 
They  were  collected  and  enshrined  in  a  magnificent  folio 
by  Curiius  Inghirami,  who,  a  few  years  after,  published  a 
quarto  volume  exceeding  one  thousand  pages  to  support 
tneir  authenticity.  Notwithstanding  the  erudition  of  the 
forger,  these  monuments  of  antiquity  betrayed  their  modem 
condiment.  There  were  uncial  letters  which  no  one  knew ; 
but  these  were  said  to  be  undiscovered  ancient  Etruscan 
characters  ;  it  was  more  difficult  to  defend  the  small  italic 
letters,  for  they  were  not  used  in  the  age  assigned  to  them ; 
besides  that  there  were  dots  on  the  letter  i,  a  custom  not , 

f practised  till  the  eleventh  century.  The  style  was  copied 
i-om  the  Latin  of  the  Psalms  and  the  Breviary  ;  but  ing- 
hirami discovered  that  there  had  been  an  intercourse  be- 
tween the  Etruscans  and  the  Hebrews,  and  that  David 
had  imitated  the  writings  of  Noah  and  his  descendants ! 
Of  Noah  the  chronicle  details  speeches  and  anecdotes ! 

The  Romans,  who  have  preserved  so  much  of  the  Etrus- 
cans, had  not,  however,  noticed  a  single  fact  recorded  in 
these  Etruscan  antiquities.  Inghirami  replied,  that  the 
manuscript  was  the  work  of  the  secretary  of  the  college  of 
the  Etrunan  augurs,  who  alone  was  premiited  to  draw  hit 
materials  from  the  archives,  and  who,  it  would  seem,  waa 
the  only  scribe  who  has  favoured  posterity  with  so  much 
secret  hbtory.  It  was  urged  in  favour  of  (he  authenticity 
of  these  Etruscan  monuments,  that  Inghirami  was  so 
young  an  antiquary  at  the  time  of  the  di&covery,  that  he 
could  not  even  explain  them;  and  that  \vhen  fresh  re- 
searches were  made  on  the  spot,  other  similar  monuments 
were  also  disinterred,  where  evidently  they  had  long  lain  ; 
the  whole  affair,  however  contrived,  was  confined  to  the 
Inghirami  family.  One  of  them,  half  a  century  before, 
had  been  the  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  and  to  him  is  ascribed 
the  honour  of  the  forgeries  which  he  buried  where  he  was 
sure  they  would  be  found.  This,  however,  is  a  mere  con- 
jecture !  Inghirami,  who  published  and  defended  their  au- 
thenticity, was  not  concerned  in  their  fabrication ;  the  de- 
sign was  probably  merely  to  raise  the  antiquity  ofVola- 
terra,  the  family  estate  of  the  Inghirami ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose one  of  its  learned  branches  had  bequeathed  his  pos- 
terity a  coUeclion  of  spurious  historical  monuments,  wnich 
tended  to  overturn  all  received  ideas  on  the   first  ages  of 

history.* 

It  was  probably  such  impostures,  and  those  of  thefalM 
decretals  of  Isidore^  which  were  forged  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  papril  supremacy,  and  fur  eight  hundred  years  form- 
ed the  fundamental  basis,  of  the  canon  law,  the  discipline 
of  the  church,  and  even  tho  faith  of  Christianity,  which  led 
to  the  monstrous  pyrrhonism  of  father  Hardouin,  who, 
with  iinmen<!e  erudition,  had  persuadrd  himself,  that,  ex- 
cepting the  Bible  and  Homer,  Herodotus,  Plautus,  Pliny 
the  elder,  with  fragments  of  Cicero,  Virgil,  and  Horace, 
all  with  remains  of  clas^iical  literature  were  forgeries  of 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  !  In  two  disserta- 
tions he  imagined  that  he  had  proved  that  tho  ^neid  was 
not  written  by  Virgil,  nor  the  Odes  of  Horace  by  that 
poet.  Hordouin  was  one  of  those  wrong-headed  men,  who 
once  having  fallen  into  a  delusion,  whatever  afterwards 
occurs  to  them  on  their  favourite  subject  only  tends  to 
strengthen  it.  He  died  in  his  own  faith  !  He  seems  not 
to  have  been  aware,  that  by  ascribing  such  prodigal  inven- 
tions as  Plutarch,  Thucydides,  Livy,  Tacitus,  and  other 
historians,  to  the  men  he  did,  he  was  raising  up  an  unpar- 
alleled age  of  learning  and  eenius  when  monks  could  only 
write  meagre  chronicles,  while  learning  and  genius  them- 
selves lay  in  an  enchanted  slumber  with  a  suspension  of  all 
their  vital  powers. 

There  are  numerous  instances  of  the  forgeries  of  small- 
er documents.  The  Prayer-Book  of  Columbus  presented 
to  him  by  the  Pope,  which  the  great  discoverer  of  a  new 
world  bequeathed  to  tho  Genoese  republic,  has  a  codicil  in 
his  own  writing  as  one  of  the  leaves  tcslifies.but  as  volumes 
composed  against  its  authenticity  deny.  The  famous  de- 
scription in  Petrarch's  Virgil,  so  often  quoted,  of  his  first 
rencontre  with  Laura  in  the  church  of  St  Clair  on  a  Good 

*  The  volume  oi'  these  prefondrd  Amiquities  is  entitled 
Etrupcartim  Ai.tinirfifm  frng^m*  nta.  fo.  Frnnc.  1637.  That 
which  Inghirami  jHiMi-hcd  to  defend  their  authenlirity  Is  in 
Italian.  Di<rr^^o?i.tpr.'j  opposiziuni  laile  nU'  Antichtta  Toscane 
410.    Flrcitzr,  lu-io. 
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Friday,  6  April,  1327,  it  has  beeo  recentij  attempted  to 
be  shown  is  a  forgery.  By  calculation,  it  appears  that  the 
6  April,  1927,  Tell  on  a  Monday !  The  Good  Friday  seems 
to  have  been  a  blunder  of  the  manufacturer  of  the  note. 
He  was  entrapped  by  reading  the  second  sonnet,  as  it  ap- 
peajti  in  the  prtnled  editions ! 

Era  il  giomo  ch*  al  sol  si  aeolanmo 
Per  la  pieti  del  suo  fattore  i  raL 

*  It  was  (Ml  the  day  when  the  rays  of  the  sun  were  obscur- 
ed by  compassion  for  his  Maker.'  The  foreer  imagined 
this  description  alluded  to  GKK>d  Friday  and  the  eclipse  at 
the  Crucifixion.  But  how  stands  the  pasaacfe  in  the  MS. 
in  the  imperial  library  of  Vienna,  which  Abb6  Costaing 
urns  found  7 

Era  il  siomo  ch*  al  sol  cfi  color  ram 
Parve  la  piebil  da  suo  fattore,  ai  rai 
Quand  lo  fu  preso  ;  e  non  mi  guardai 
Che  ben  Tostri  occhi  dentro  mi  Tegaro. 

■  It  was  on  the  day  that  I  was  captivated,  devotion  for  its 
Maker  appeared  in  the  rays  of  a  brilliant  sun,  and  I 
did  not  well  consider  that  it  was  your  eyes  that  enchain- 
ed me!' 

The  first  meeting,  according  to  the  Abb€  Costaini;,  was 
not  in  a  cAicrcA,  but  in  a  meadout  %8  appears  by  the  91st 
sonnet.  The  Laura  of  Sade,  was  noi  the  Laura  of  Pe- 
trarch; but  Laura  de  Baux,  unmarried,  and  who  died 
young,  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  Vaucluse.  Petrarch  had 
often  viewed  her  from  his  own  window,  and  often  enjoyed 
her  society  amidst  her  family.*  If  the  Abb6  CosLaing's 
discovery  De  omfirmed,  the  good  name  of  Petrarch  is  freed 
from  the  idle  romantic  passion  for  a  married  woman.  It 
would  be  curious  if  the  famous  story  of  the  first  meeting 
with  Laura  in  the  church  of  St  Clare  originated  in  the 
blunder  of  the  forgerer's  misconception  of  &  passage 
which  was  incorrectly  printed,  as  appears  by  exisitng 
manuscripts ! 

Literary  forgeries  have  been  introduced  into  bibliogra- 
phy ;  dates  have  been  altered  ;  fictitious  titles  affixed ;  and 
books  have  been  reprinted,  either  to  leave  out,  or  to  inter- 
polate whole  passages !  I  forbear  entering  minutely  into 
this  part  of  the  history  of  bierarv  forgery,  for  this  article 
has  already  grown  voluminous.  tVhen  we  discover,  how- 
ever, that  one  of  the  most  ma^inificent  of  amateura,  and 
one  of  the  most  critical  of  bibliogra[>bers,  were  concerned 
in  a  forgery  of  this  nature,  it  may  be  useful  to  spread  an 
alarm  among  collectors.  The  duke  de  la  Valliere,  and  the 
AIM  de  St  Leger,  once  concerted  together  to  supply  the 
eager  purchaser  of  literary  rarities  with  a  copy  of  De 
TVibus  Impoatoribu9t  a  book,  by  the  date,  pretended  to 
have  been  printed  in  1598,  though,  probably,  a  modem 
forgenr  of  1698.  The  uile  of  such  a  work  had  lon^ 
existed  by  rumour,  but  never  was  a  copy  seen  by  man  1 
Works  printed  with  this  title  have  all  b«en  proved  to  be 
modem  fabrications.  A  copy,  however,  of  the  introuvaUe 
original  was  sold  at  the  Duke  de  la  Valliere's  sale !  The 
Sistorrof  this  volume  is  curious.  The  Duke  and  the 
abb6  having  manufactured  a  text,  had  it  printed  in  the  old 
Gtothic  character,  under  the  title  De  JVibus  Impostoribua. 
They  proposed  to  put  the  great  bibliopolist,  De  Bure,  in 
good  humour,  whose  agency  would  sanction  the  imposture. 
Thev  were  afterwards  to  dole  out  copies  at  twenty-five 
louis'each,  which  would  have  been  a  reasonable  price  for 
a  book  which  no  one  ever  saw !  They  invited  De  Bure 
to  dinner,  flattered  and  cajoled  him,  and,  as  ihey  imasined, 
at  a  moment  they  had  wound  litra  up  to  their  pilch,  they 
exhibited  their  manufacture  ;  the  keen  eyed-glancn  of  I  ho 
renowned  cataloguer  of  the  *■  Bibliographic  Instnictive* 
instantly  shot  like  lighintng  over  it,  and,  like  lightning 
destroyed  the  whole  edition.  He  not  only  discovered 
the  forgery,  but  reprobated  it !  He  refused  his  sanction  ; 
and  the  forcing  duke  and  ahb^,  in  confusion,  suppressed 
the  liore  intnmoaUe ;  but  they  owed  a  |Tudge  to  the  honest 
Ubliographer,  and  attempted  to  write  down  the  work 
whence  the  de  Bures  derive  their  fame. 

Among  the  extraordinary  literary  impostore  of  our  age, 

♦  I  draw  this  Information  from  a  little  *  new  year's  sift,' 
vrhich  my  learned  frieml,  the  Rev.  S.  Weston,  presented  to 
his  friends  In  1322,  entitled,  *  A  visit  u»  Vaucluse,'  accompa- 
nied by  a  Supplement.'  He  derives  his  account  apparently 
from  li  curious  publication  of  L'AbW  Contain?  de  Pu?i^'ner 
d'Avifinon,  which  I  with  other  inquirers  have  not  been  able 
to  procure,  bm  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  examine, 
beiure  we  can  decide  on  the  very  curious  but  unsatisfactory  ac- 
oounls  we  have  hitherto  possessed  of  ike  Laura  of  Petrarch. 


if  we  except  Lauder,  who,  detected  bv  the  Ithnriel  pen  of 
Bishop  Douglas,  lived  to  make  his  public  recantation  of  his 
audacious  forgeries,  and  Chatterton,  who  has  buried  hia 
inexplicable  story  in  his  own  grave ;  a  tale,  which  seems 
but  half  told ;  we  must  place  a  man  well  known  in  the 
literary  world  under  the  assumed  name  of  Greorge  Psal- 
manaazaar.  He  composed  his  autobiography  as  the 
penance  of  contrition,  not  to  be  puhlbbed  ull  be  was  no 
more,  when  all  human  motives  had  ceased  which  might 
cause  his  veracity  to  be  suspected.  The  bfe  is  tedious; 
but  I  have  curiously  traced  the  progress  of  the  mind  m  aa 
ingenious  imposture,  which  is  worth  preserratioo.  The 
present  literary  forgery  consisted  of  personating  a  con- 
verted islander  of  Formosa ;  a  place  then  little  known, 
but  by  the  reports  of  the  Jesuits,  and  constructing  n 
language  and  history  of  a  new  people,  and  a  new  reli^ufo* 
entirely  of  his  own  invention  !  This  man  was  evidently 
a  native  of  the  south  of  France  ;  educated  in  some  pro- 
vincial college  of  the  Jesuits,  where  he  had  heard  moch 
of  their  discoveries  of  Japan  ;  he  had  looked  over  their 
maps,  and  listened  to  their  comments.  He  forgot  the 
manner  in  which  the  Japanese  wrote  ;  but  supposed,  like 
orientalists,  they  wrote  from  the  right  to  the  left,  which  he 
found  difficult  to  manage.  He  set  about  excogitating  an 
alphabet  ;  but  actually  for^t  to  give  names  to  his  letters, 
which  afterwards  baffled  him  before  literary  men. 

He  fell  into  gross  blunders;  having  inadvertently  a& 
firmed  that  the  Forroosans  sacrificed  eighteen  thousand 
male  infants  annually,  he  persisted  in  nnt  lessening  the 
number.  It  was  proved  to  be  an  impossibility  in  so  amal! 
an  island,  without  occasion'mg  a  depopulation.  He  had 
made  it  a  principle  in  this  imposture  never  to  vary  when 
he  had  once  said  a  thing.  All  this  was  projected  in  baate^ 
fearful  of  detection  by  those  about  him. 

He  was  himself  surprised  at  his  fiicility  of  invention, 
and  the  pro<n'ess  of  his  forgery.  He  had  formed  an  alpha- 
bet, a  considerable  portion  ot  a  new  language,  a  grammsr, 
a  new  division  of  the  year  into  twenty  months,  uid  a  new 
religion !  He  had  accustomed  himself  to  write  his  lan- 
guage ;  but  being  an  inexpert  writer  with  the  unusual  way  of 
writing  backwards,  he  found  ihis  so  difficult,  that  he  was 
compelled  to  change  the  complicated  forms  of  some  of  bis 
letters.  He  now  finally  quitt-d  his  home,  assuming  the 
character  of  a  Formosan  convert,  who  had  been  educated 
by  the  Jesuits.  He  was  then  in  his  fifteenth  or  sixteenth 
year.  To  support  his  new  character,  he  practised  some 
reli^jious  mummeries ;  he  was  seen  worshipping  the  rising 
and  setting  sun.  He  made  a  prayer-book,  with  rude  draw- 
ings of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  to  which  he  added  some 
gibberish  prose  and  verse,  written  in  his  invented  charac^ 
ter,  muttering  or  chanting  it,  as  the  humour  took  him.  His 
custom  of  eating  raw  fle^h  seemed  to  assist  his  deceptiao 
more  than  the  sun  and  moon. 

In  a  garrison  at  Sluys  he  found  a  Scotch  regiment  in  the 
Dutch  pay ;  the  commander  had  the  curiosity  to  invite  oar 
Formosan  to  confer  with  Innes,  the  chaplam  (if  tho  re|;i- 
ment.  This  Innes  was  probably  the  chief  cause  of  the  im- 
posture being  carried  to  the  extent  it  afterwards  reached. 
Innes  was  a  clergyman,  but  a  disgrace  to  his  cloth.  As 
soon  as  he  fixed  his  eye  on  our  Formosan,  he  hit  oo  a  pro- 
ject ;  it  was  nothing  less  than  to  make  Psalmanaaxaar  the 
ladder  of  his  own  ambition,  and  the  stepping-place  for  liim 
to  climb  up  to  a  oood  living !  Innes  was  a  worthless  char- 
acter;  as  afterwards  appeared,  when  by  an  audacious  im- 
position, Innes  practised  on  tho  Bishop  of  London,  be 
avowed  himself  to  be  the  author  of  an  anonymous  work, 
entitled  '  A  modest  In<)uiry  after  Moral  Virtue  ;*  for  this 
he  obtained  a  good  living  in  F.ssex ;  the  real  author.  % 
poor  Scotch  clergyman,  obliged  him  afterwards  to  disclaim 
the  work  in  print,  and  to  pay  him  the  profit  of  the  edition 
which  Innes  had  made '  He  lost  his  character,  and  re- 
tired to  the  solitude  of  his  hiring ;  if  not  penitent,  at  least 
mortified. 

Such  a  character  was  exactly  adapted  to  become  the 
foster-father  of  imposture.  Innes  courted  the  Formosan, 
and  easily  won  on  the  adventurer,  who  had  hitherto  in  vain 
sought  for  a  patron.  Meanwhile  no  time  was  lost  by 
Innes  to  inform  the  unsuspicious  and  generous  Bishop  of 
London  of  the  prize  he  possessed— to  convert  the  Formos- 
an was  his  ostensible  pretext ;  to  procure  preferment  bis 
concealed  motive.  It  is  curious  enough  to  observe,  that 
the  ardour  of  conversion  died  away  in  Innes,  and  the  mort 
marked  neglect  of  his  convert  prevailed,  while  the  answer 
of  the  bishop  was  protracted  or  doubtful.  He  bad  at  fim 
proposed  to  our  Formosan  impostor  to  procure  his  di)«- 
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charge,  and  convey  him  to  England  ;  this  was  eagerlv  con- 
■ented  to  by  our  phant  adventurer.  A  few  Dutch  scbelUngs, 
and  fair  wordsi  kept  him  in  good  humour ;  but  no  letter 
oooung  from  the  bishop,  there  were  fewer  words,  and  not 
a  stiver !  This  threw  a  new  lisht  over  the  character  of 
Innea  to  the  inexperienced  youth.  Psalmanaazaar  saga- 
caously  now  tamed  all  his  attention  to  some  Dutch  minis- 
ters ;  Innes  grew  jealous  lest  they  should  pluck  the  bird 
^hkh  he  had  already  in  his  net.  He  resolved  to  baptize 
the  impoator— which  only  the  more  convinced  Psalmanaa- 
zaar tnat  Innes  was  one  himself;  for  before  this  time 
Innea  had  practised  a  strata^m  on  him,  which  had  clearly 
ahown  what  sort  of  a  man  his  Pormosan  was. 
The  stratagem  was  this :  he  made  him  translate  a  pas- 
-1  in  Cicero,  of  some  length,  into  his  pretended  lan- 
ra,  and  give  it  him  in  writing ;  this  was  easily  done,  by 
Imanaazaar's  facility  of  inventing  characters.  After 
Innes  had  made  him  construe  it,  he  desired  to  have  ano- 
ther version  of  it  on  another  paper.  The  proposal,  and 
the  arch  manner  of  making  it,  threw  our  impostor  into  the 
most  visible  confusion.  He  had  had  but  a  short  time  to 
invent  the  first  paper,  less  to  recollect  it ;  so  that  in  the 
second  transcript  not  above  half  the  words  were  to  be 
found  which  existed  in  the  first.  Innes  assumed  a  solemn 
air,  and  Psalmanaazaar  was  on  the  point  of  throMring  him- 
self on  his  mercy,  but  Innes  did  not  wish  to  unmask  the 
impostor;  be  was  rather  desirous  of  fitting  the  mask  closer 
to  nis  face.  Psalmanaazaar,  in  this  hard  trial,  had  given 
evidence  of  uncommon  facility,  combined  with  a  singular 
memory.  Innes  cleared  bis  brow,  smiled  with  a  friendly 
look,  and  only  hinted  in  a  distant  manner,  that  he  ought  to 
be  careful  to  be  better  provided  for  the  future !  An  advice 
which  Psalmanaazaar  afterwards  bore  in  mind,  and  at 
length  produced  the  forgery  of  an  entire  new  language  ; 
and  which,  he  remarkably  observes,  •  by  what  I  have  tried 
aince  I  came  into  England,  I  cannot  say  but  I  could  have 
compassed  it  with  less  difficulty  than  can  be  conceived  had 
I  applied  closely  to  it.'  When  a  version  of  the  catechism 
was  made  mto  the  pretended  Pormosan  language,  which 
was  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  first  scholars,  it  ap- 
peared to  them  grammabcal,  and  was  pronounced  to  be  a 
real  language,  from  the  circumstance  that  it  resembled  no 
other!  and  they  could  not  conceive  that  a  stripling  could 
be  the  mvenfor  of  a  languai^e.  If  the  reader  is  curious  to 
examine  this  extraordinary  imposture,  I  refer  him  to  that 
literary  curiosity,  *  An  historical  and  geographical  Des- 
cription of  Formosa,  with  accounts  of  the  Religion,  Cus- 
toms, and  Manners  of  the  Inhabitants,  by  George  Psal- 
manaazaar, a  Native  of  the  said  Isle,'  1704 ;  with  nume- 
rous plates,  wretched  inventions  I  of  their  dress !  religious 
ceremonies!  their  tabernacle  and  -i'^-^  •'-  •> -^- 


--.„.-„  ..^...^iio  aira  altars  to  the  sun^  the 

raooo,  and  the  ten  stars!  their  architecture  I  the  viceroy's 
castle!  a  temple!  a  city  house!  a  countryman's  house! 
andtfieFormosan  alphabet!  In  his  conferences  before 
the  Royal  Society  with  a  Jesuit  just  relumed  from  China, 
the  Jesuit  bad  certain  strong  suspicions  that  our  hero  was 
an  impostor.  The  good  father  remained  obstinate  in  his 
own  conviction,  but  could  not  satisfactorily  communicate  it 
to  others ;  and  Psalmanaazaar,  after  politely  asking  par- 
don for  the  expression,  complains  of  the  Jesuit  that  '  he 
o^dmatttmpudenay/mentUurimjmdentiMinu!  DrJVfead 
absurdly  insisted  Psalmanaazaar  was  a  Dutchman  or  a 
Qerman  ;  some  thought  him  a  Jesuit  in  disguise,  a  tool  of 
the  non-jorors ;  the  catholics  thought  him  bribed  by  the 

Eroteslanis  to  expose  their  church  ;  the  presbyterians  that 
*  ^^  Pm  .  '^  "plode  their  doctrine,  and  cry  up  episco- 
Ccj  I  This  fabulous  history  of  Formosa  seems  to  have 
en  projected  bv  his  artful  prompter  Innes,  who  put  Va- 
renius  mto  Psalmanaazaar's  hands  to  assist  him;  tram- 
pjted  forth  m  the  domestic  and  foreign  papers  on  account 
of  this  converted  Pormosan ;  maddened  the  booksellers  to 
hurry  the  anlhor,  who  was  scarcely  allowed  two  months 
to  produce  this  extraordinary  volume :  and  as  the  former 
accounts  which  the  public  possessed  of  this  island  were 
full  of  monstrous  absurdities  and  contradictions,  these  as- 
atated  the  present  imposture.  Our  forger  resolved  not  to 
describe  new  and  surprising  things  as  they  had  done,  but 
rather  studied  to  clash  with  them,  probably  that  he  mieht 
have  an  opportunity  of  pretending  to  correct  them.  The 
5"  jf?^  u°"  ^"  immediately  sold  ;  tho  worid  was  more 
divided  than  ever  in  opinion  :  in  a  second  edition  he  pre- 
fixed a  vindication ! — the  unhappy  forger  got  about  twenty 
(uneas  for  an  imposture,  whose  delusions  spread  far  and 
wMlo !    Some  years  aAerwards  Psalmanaazaar  was  en- 


gaged in  a  minor  imposture ;  one  man  had  persuaded  bim 
to  father  a  while  composition  called  the  /brmoson  ji^tan ! 
which  was  to  be  sold  at  a  high  price !  It  was  curious  for 
its  whiteness,  but  it  had  its  faults.  The  project  failed,  and 
Psalmanaazaar  considered  the  miscarriage  of  the  vofdU 
FormoMon  japan  as  a  providential  warning  to  repent  of  all 
his  impostures  of  Formosa ! 

Among  these  Uterary  forgeries  may  be  classed  several 
ingenious  ones  fabricated  for  a  poUtieta  purpose.  We  had 
certainly  numerous  ones  during  our  civil  wars  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  This  is  not  the  place  to  continue  the  con- 
troversy respecting  the  mysterious  Eikan  BaaUihit  which 
has  been  ranked  among  them,  from  the  ambiguous  claim 
of  Qauden.  A  recent  writer  who  would  probably  incline 
not  to  leave  the  monarch  were  he  living,  not  only  his  head 
but  the  little  fame  he  might  obtain  by  the  *  Verses'  said  to 
be  written  by  him  at  Carisbrooke  Castle,  would  deprive 
him  also  of  these,  Henderson's  death-bed  recantation  is 
also  reckoned  among  them ;  and  we  have  a  large  collection 
of  'Letters  of  Sir  Henry  Martin  to  his  Lady  of  Delight,* 
which  were  certainly  the  satirical  effusions  of  a  wit  of  that 
day,  but  by  the  price  they  have  obtained,  are  probably  con- 
sicterod  as  genuine  ones,  and  exhibit  an  amusing  picture  of 
his  loose  rambling  life.  There  is  a  ludicrous  speech  of 
the  strange  Earl  of  Pembroke,  which  was  forgea  by  the 
ininaitable  Butler,  and  Sir  John  Firkenhcad,  a  great  hu- 
morist and  wit,  had  a  busy  pen  in  these  spurious  letters 
and  speeches. 

or  UTSRARr    fXLCHCES. 

An  honest  historian  at  times  will  have  to  inflict  severe 
strokes  on  his  favourites.  This  has  fallen  to  my  lot,  for 
in  the  course  of  my  researches,  I  have  to  record  that  we 
have  both  forgers  and  purloiners,  as  well  as  other  more 
obvious  impostors,  in  the  republic  of  letters  !  The  pre- 
sent article  descends  to  relate  anecdotes  of  some  con- 
trivances to  possess  our  literary  curiosities  by  other  means 
than  by  purchase  ;  and  the  only  apology  which  can  be  al- 
leged tor  the  tplendida  peceatOf  as  St  Austin  calls  the  vir- 
tues of  the  heathens,  ot  the  present  innocent  criminals,  is 
their  excessive  passion  for  literature,  and  otherwise  tlie 
respect abiliiy  of  their  names.  According  to  Grose's 
*  Classical  Dictionary  of  the  Vulgar  Tongue,'  we  have  had 
celebrated  coUecton^  both  in  the  learned  and  vulgar  idioms. 
But  one  of  them,  who  had  some  reasons  too  to  be  ten<lcr 
on  this  point,  distinguishes  this  mode  of  completing  his 
collections,  not  hy  bookrstealing^  but  by  booh-wveting.  On 
some  occasions,  in  mercy,  we  must  allow  of  softening 
names.  Were  not  the  Spartans  allowed  to  steal  from  one 
another,  and  the  bunglers  only  punished  ? 

It  is  said  that  Pinelli  made  occasional  additions  to  his 
literary  treasures  sometimes  by  his  skill  in  an  art  which 
lay  much  more  in  tho  hand  than  in  the  head :  however,  as 
Pinelli  never  stirred  out  of  his  native  city  but  once  in  his 
lifetime,  when  the  plague  drove  him  from  homo,  his  field 
of  action  was  so  restricted,  that  we  can  hardly  conclude 
that  he  could  have  been  so  great  an  enterpriser  in  this 
way.  No  one  can  have  lost  their  character  by  this  sort 
of  exercise  in  a  confined  circle,  and  be  allowed  to  prosper ! 
A  light-fingered  Mercury  would  hardly  haunt  the  same 
spot :  however,  this  is,  as  it  may  be !  It  is  prolMible  that 
we  owe  to  this  species  of  accumulation  many  precious 
manuscripts  in  the  Cottonian  collection.  It  appears  by 
the  manuscript  note>book  of  Sir  Nicholas  Hyde,  chief.jus- 
tice  of  the  king's  bench  from  the  second  to  the  seventh 
year  of  Charles  the  First,  that  Sir  Robert  Cotton  had  m 
his  library,  records,  evidences,  ledger-books,  original  let- 
ters, and  other  state-papers,  belonging  to  the  king ;  for 
the  attorney-general  ot  that  time,  to  prove  this,  showed  a 
copy  of  the  pardon  which  Sir  Robert  had  obtained  from 
King  James  for  embezzling  records^  &r.* 

Gough  has  more  than  insinuaieid  that  Rawlinson  and 
his  friend  Umfreville  *  lie  under  very  strong  suspicions ;' 
and  he  asserts  that  tho  collector  of  the  Wilton  treasures 
made  as  free  as  Dr  Willis  with  his  friend's  coins.  But  he 
has  also  put  forth  a  declaration  relating  to  Bishop  More, 
the  famous  collector,  that  '  the  bishop  collected  his  library 
by  plundering  those  of  the  clergy  in  his  diocese ;  some  ha 
paid  with  sermons  or  more  modern  books ;  others,  less 
civilly,  only  with  a  quid  iliiUrati  cum  libria  ?'  This  jBAtn- 
dering  then  consisted  rather  o^  cajoling  others  out  otwhat 
they  knew  not  how  to  value ;  and  this  is  an  arivantago 
which  every  skilful  lover  of  books  must  enjoy  over  those 

*  Lansdowne  MSS.  86S  in  the  former  printed  eataloguo.. 
Art.  79.  *^  • 
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iHiose  arorenticeahip  has  not  expired.  I  have  myaelf 
been  pluoaered  by  a  very  dear  frieod  oTsocoe  such  literary 
curiosities,  in  the  days  of  my  ionoceDce  and  of  his  preco- 
city of  knowledge.  HoweTeri  it  does  appear  that  Bishop 
More  did  aclu^ly  lay  violeat  hands  in  a  snog  corner  on 
some  irresistible  little  charmer;  which  we  gather  from  a 
precaution  adopted  by  a  friend  of  the  iMshop,  who  one  day 
was  found  busy  in  huimg  ki$  rart^  bookM^  and  lockiiw  up 
as  many  as  he  could.  On  being  asked  the  reason  oTthis 
odd  occupation,  the  bibliopolist  ingenuously  replied,  *  the 
Bishop  of  Ely  dines  with  me  to-day.'  This  fact  is  quite 
clear,  and  here  is  another  as  indisputable.  Sir  Robert 
Saville  writing  to  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  appointing  an  inters 
view  with  the  founder  pf  the  Bodleian  Library,  cautions 
Sir  Robert,  that  *  If  he  held  any  book  so  dear  as  that  he 
would  be  loath  to  lose  it,  he  should  not  let  Sir  Thomaa  otU 
of  ki$  tight,  but  set  "  the  boke'*  aside  before  hand.'  A 
surprise  and  detection  of  this  nature  has  been  revealed  in 
a  piece  <^  secret  history  by  Amelot  de  la  Houssaie,  which 
terminated  in  very  important  political  consequences.  He 
assures  us  that  the  personal  dislike  which  rope  Innocent 
X,  bore  to  the  French  had  originated  in  his  youth,  when 
cardinal,  from  having  been  detected  in  the  library  of  an 
eminent  Frendi  collector,  of  having  purloined  a  most  rare 
volume.  The  delirium  of  a  collector's  rage  overcame  even 
French  politesse;  the  Frenchman  not  only  openly  ac- 
cused his  illustrious  culprit,  but  was  resolved  that  he  should 
not  quit  the  library  without  replacing  the  precious  volume 
— from  accusation  and  dental  both  resolved  to  try  their 
strength ;  but  in  this  literary  wrestlingnnatch  the  book 
dropi^  out  of  the  cardinal's  robes ! — and  from  that  day 
he  hated  the  French— at  least  their  more  curious  collec- 
tors ! 

£ven  an  author  on  his  dying-bed,  at  those  awful  mo- 
ments, should  a  collector  be  by  nis  side,  may  not  be  con- 
sidered secure  from  his  too  curious  hands.  Sir  William 
Dugdale  possessed  the  rotnutes  of  King  James's  life,  writ- 
ten oy  Camden,  I  ill  within  a  fortnight  c^  his  death ;  as  also 
Camden\<  own  life,  which  he  had  from  Hacket,  the  author 
of  the  folio  life  of  Bishop  Williams ;  who,  adds  Aubrey, 
'  did  JUch  it  from  Mr  Camden,  as  he  lay  a  dying  !'  He 
aflerwards  corrects  his  information,  by  the  name  of  Dr 
Thomdyke,  which,  however,  equally  answers  our  purpose, 
to  prove  that  even  dying  auUiors  niay  dread  such  collec- 
tors! 

The  medallists  have,  I  suspect,  been  more  predatory 
than  these  subtracters  of  our  literary  treasures;  not  only 
from  the  facility  of  their  conveyance,  but  from  a  peculiar 
contrivance  which  of  all  those  tliii):rs  which  admit  of  being 
secretly  purloined,  can  only  be  praciii^ed  in  this  depart- 
ment— for  they  can  steal  and  no  human  hand  can  search 
them  with  any  possibility  of  detection — they  can  pick  a 
cabinet  and  swallow  the  curious  thini^s,  and  trans^port  them 
with  perfect  safetv,  to  be  digested  ai  their  leisure.  An 
adventure  of  this  kind  happened  (o  Baron  Stoscb,  the  fa- 
mous antiquary.  It  was  in  looking  over  the  gems  of  the 
royal  cabinet  of  medals,  that  the  keeper  perceived  the  loss 
of  one  ;  his  placr,  his  pension,  and  his  reputation  were  at 
stake ;  and  tie  insisted  that  Baron  Stosch  should  be  most 
minutely  examined  :  in  thi5  dilemma,  forced  to  confession, 
this  erudite  collector  assured  the  keeper  of  the  royal  cabi- 
net, that  the  strictest  search  would  not  avail :  '  Aias,  sir ! 
I  have  it  here  within,'  he  said,  pointing  to  his  breast— an 
emetic  was  suggested  by  the  learned  practitioner  himself, 
probably  from  some  former  experiment.  This  was  not 
the  first  thne  that  such  a  natural  cabinet  had  been  invent- 
ed ;  the  antiquary  Vaillant,  when  attacked  at  sea  by  an 
Algerino,  zeaJou^sly  swallowed  a  whole  series  of  Syrian 
kings  ;  when  he  landed  at  Lyons,  groaning  with  his  con- 
cealed treasure,  ho  hastened  to  his  friend,  his  physician, 
and  his  brother  antiquary  Dufour, — ^who  at  first  was  only 
anxious  to  inquire  of  his  patient,  whether  the  medals  were 
of  the  higher  empire  ?  Vaillant  showed  two  or  three,  of 
which  nature  had  kindly  relieved  him.  A  collection  of 
medals  was  left  to  the  city  of  Exeter,  and  the  donor  ac- 
companied the  bequest  by  a  clause  in  his  will,  that  should 
a  certain  antiquary,  his  old  friend  and  rival,  be  desirous  of 
examining  the  coins,  he  should  be  watched  by  two  per- 
sons, one  on  each  side.  La  Croze  informs  us  in  his  life, 
that  the  learned  Charles  Patin,  who  has  written  a  work  on 
medals,  was  one  of  the  present  race  of  collectors ;  Patin 
oflered  the  curators  of  the  public  library  at  Basle  to  draw 
up  a  catalogue  of  (he  cabinet  of  Amerback  there  preserv- 
ed, containing  a  good  number  of  medals ;  but  they  would 
have  been  more  numerous,  had  the  catalogtie-wnter  not 


diminished  both  them  and  his  labour,  by  ■eqoesmtni^ 
some  of  the  moat  rare,  which  was  not  discovered  tiU  ilua 
plunderer  of  aotiqiuty  was  far  out  of  their  reach. 

When  Gough  touched  on  this  odd  sulnect  in  the  first 
edition  of  his  *  British  Topography,'  *  An  Academic'  in  the 
Gtentleman's  Magazine  for  August  17TO,  insinuated  that 
this  charge  of  hterary  pilfering  was  only  a  jocular  one ;  on 
which  Gough,  in  his  second  <^itioii,  observed  that  thu  w%m 
not  the  case,  and  that  '  <Mie  might  point  out  enough  H^H' 
JSngered  oHtiquaiiea  in  the  present  age,  to  render  sncha 
charge  extremely  probable  against  earher  ones.'  The 
most  extraordinary  part  of  this  slight  history  is,  that  oar 
public  denmmcer  sometime  after  proved  himself  to  be  odc 
of  these  *  light-fingered  antiquaries  f  the  deed  itself,  how- 
ever, was  more  singular  than  disgraceful.  At  the  disin- 
terment of  the  remains  of  Edward  the  First,  around  which, 
thirty  years  ago,  assembled  our  most  erudite  antiquaries. 
Giough  was  CHMerved,  as  Steevens  used  to  relate,  in  a 
wrapping  great  coat  of  unusual  dimensioos;  that  witty  and 
malicious  *  Ptick*  so  capable  himself  of  inventing  misduef, 
easily  suspected  others,  and  divided  his  glance  as  moch  on 
the  living  piece  of  antiquity,  as  on  the  elder.  In  the  act  of 
closing  up  the  relics  of  royalty,  there  was  found  wantmg 
an  entire  fore-finger  of  Edwvd  the  first ;  and  as  the  body 
was  perfect  when  opened,  a  murmur  of  dtssatisfactioa  was 
spreadmg,  when  *  Puck'  directed  their  attention  to  the  grrat 
antiquary  in  the  watchman's  great  coat — from  whence 
too  surely  was  extracted  Edward  the  First's  great  fore- 
finger!— -so  that  *  the  light-fingered  antiquary*  was  recof- 
nis^  ten  years  after  he  had  denounced  the  race,  whrn  he 
came  to  *  try  his  hand.'^ 

or  IMKD  BACOV   AT  HOME. 

Tho  history  of  Lord  Bacon  woukl  be  th^  tf  the  nif^ 
lectual  faculties,  and  a  theme  so  worthy  of  tbe  philjsophi- 
cal  biographer  remains  yet  to  be  written.  Tbe  persona) 
narrative  of  this  master-genius  or  inventor  must  forever  be 
separated  from  the  mxda  mteUtetm*  be  was  perprtually  as- 
cending :  and  the  domestic  history  of  this  creative  mand 
must  be  consigned  to  the  most  humiluting  diapter  in  the 
volume  of  human  life :  a  chapter  already  sufficiently  en- 
larged, and  which  has  irrefulablv  proved  how  the  greatest 
minds  are  not  freed  from  the  in^rmities  of  the  most  vulgar. 

The  parent  of  our  philosophy  is'now  to  be  considered  in 
a  new  light  one  vihich  others  do  not  appear  to  have  ol^ 
served.  My  researches  into  contemporary  notices  of 
Bacun  have  often  convinced  me  that  his  philosophical 
works,  in  hb  own  days  and  among  bis  own  countrymen, 
were  not  only  not  comprehended.mit  often  ridiculed,  and 
sometimes  reprobated  ;  that  they  were  the  occasioo  of 
many  !»lights  aiid  mortifications  wliich  this  depreciated  man 
endured  ;  but  that  from  a  very  early  period  in  his  Ide,  lo 
that  last  record  of  bis  feelings  which  app«>ars  in  his  will, 
this  '  servant  of  posterity,'  as  he  prophetically  calWd  him* 
self,  sustained  his  mighty  spirit  with  the  confidence  of  his 
own  posthumous  greatness.  Bacon  cast  his  views  Uiroogh 
the  maturity  of  ages,  atni  perhaps  amidst  the  sceptics  and 
the  rejectors  of  his  plans,  may  have  felt  at  times  aii  ihst 
idolatry  of  fame,  which  has  now  consecrated  his  philo- 
sophical works. 

At  college.  Bacon  discovered  how  '  that  scrap  of  Gre>- 
cian  knowledge,  the  peripatetic  philosophy,'  and  the  sth<^ 
la«tic  babble,  couH  not  serve  the  ends  and  purposes  of 
knowledge;  that  sy.'ogisms  were  not  things,  and  thai  a 
new  logic  might  teach  us  to  invent  and  judge  by  indoctioo. 
He  found  that  theories  were  to  be  built  upon  experiments. 
When  a  young  man,  abroad,  he  began  to  make  those  o^ 
scrvations  on  Nature,  which  aftenrards  led  on  to  the  fooa- 

*  It  is  probable  that  this  story  of  Oough^s  pocketing  the 
fore-finsrer  of  Etlward  the  First,  was  one  of  the  malicious  in- 
ventions of  Georee  Steevens,  after  he  dtscovcied  that  the  an- 
tiquary was  amor?  the  few  admitted  to  the  untombin?  of  xY.e 
royal  corpse  ;  Steevens  himself  was  not  there  !  Sylvanus 
Urban  who  roust  know  much  more  than  he  cares  to  record  of 
*  Puok.» — has,  however,  riven  the  following  *  secret  hist«>ry* 
cf  what  he  calls  *  un^entlrmanly  and  on  warrantable  attack's* 
on  Goush,  by  Steevens.  It  seems  that  Steevens  was  a  of4-. 
lector  of  the  works  of  Hoenrth.  and  while  eni^s>ed  in  finrming 
his  coUenion,  wrote  an  abrupt  letter  to  Oough,  to  obtain  from 
him  some  early  impressions,  bv  purchase  or  ezchanee.  Ooceh 
resont'i'd  the  inanner  of  his  r  Idrewt  by  a  rouch  refttfal.  for  It 
is  ailmjtted  lo  have  been  *  a  j>ereRiptory  one.*"  Thusaroiise  the 
implacable  vengeance  of  Steevens,  who  tided  to  bosM  that  all 
the  niii«chievou3  tricks  he  played  on  the  grave  antiqaary.  who 
was  rarely  over-kind  to  any  one,  was  but  a  pleasant  kind  of 
revenge .' 
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dations  of  the  new  philosophy.  At  sixteen,  he  philoso- 
phised; ai  twenty-six,  he  had  framed  his  sys  tem  into  some 
form  ;  and  after  k>rty  years  of  continued  labours,  unfinished 
to  his  last  hour,  he  left  behind  him  sufiicient  to  found  the 
great  philosophical  reformation. 

On  his  entrance  into  active  life,  study  was  not  however 
his  prime  object.  With  his  fortune  to  make,  his  court 
connexions  and  his  father's  example  opened  a  path  for 
ambition.  He  chose  the  practice  of  common  law  as  hia 
means,  while  his  inclinations  were  looking  upwards  to 

Eolitical  affairs  as  his  end.  A  passion  for  study  however 
ad  strongly  marked  him ;  he  nad  read  much  more  than 
was  required  in  his  professional  character,  and  this  cir- 
cumstance excited  the  mean  Jealousies  of  the  minister 
Cecil,  and  the  attomey-generarCoke.  Both  were  mere 
practical  men  of  business,  whose  narrow  conceptions  and 
whose  stubborn  habits  assume,  that  whenever  a  man 
acquires  much  knowledge  foreign  to  his  profession,  be  will 
know  less  of  professional  knowledge  than  he  ought. 
The<:e  men  of  strong  minds,  yet  limited  capacities,  hold  in 
contempt  all  studies  alien  to  their  habits. 

Bacon  early  aspired  to  the  situation  of  solicitor-general ; 
the  court  of  Elizabeth  was  divided  into  factions ;  Bacon 
adopted  the  interests  of  the  generous  Bssex,  which  were 
inimical  to  the  partv  of  Cecil.  The  queen,  from  his  boy- 
hood, was  delighted  by  conversing  with  her  *  young  lord- 
keeper,'  as  she  early  aistinguishen  the  precocious  gravity 
and  the  ingenious  turn  of  mind  of  the  future  philosopher. 
It  was  unquestionably  to  attract  her  favour,  that  Bacon 
presented  to  the  queen  his  <  Maxims  and  Elements  of  the 
Uoramon  Law,'  not  published  till  after  his  death.  Eliza- 
beth suffered  her  minister  to  form  her  opinions  on  the 
legal  character  of  Bacon.  It  was  alleged  that  Bacon  was 
addicted  to  more  general  pursuits  than  law,  and  the 
miscellaneous  books  which  ho  was  known  to  have  read 
confirmed  the  accusation.  This  was  urged  as  a  reason 
why  the  post  of  solicitor-general  should  not  be  conferred 
on  a  man  of  speculation,^  more  likely  to  di^stract  than  to 
direct  her  affairs.  Elizabeth,  in  the  height  of  thai  political 
prudence  which  marked  her  character,  was  swayed  by  the 
vulj^ar  notion  of  Cecil,  and  believed  that  Bacon,  who 
af  lerwards  filled  the  situation  both  of  solicitor-general  and 
It/rd  chancellor,  was  '  A  man  rather  of  show  than  of 
depth.'  We  have  been  recently  told  by  a  great  lawyer, 
that '  Bacon  was  a  master.' 

On  the  accession  of  James  the  First,  when  Bacon  still 
found  the  same  party  obstructing  his  political  advance- 
ment, he  appears,  in  some  momentary  fit  of  disgust,  to 
have  meditated  on  a  retreat  into  a  foreign  country ;  a  cir- 
cum<itance  which  has  happened  to  several  of  our  men  of 
genius,  during  a  fever  of  solitary  indignation.  He  was  fbr 
some  time  thrown  out  of  the  sunshine  of  life,  but  he 
found  its  shade  more  fitted  for  contemplation ;  and,  unques- 
tionablv,  philosophy  was  benefited  by  his  solitude  at  Gray's 
Inn.  His  hana  was  always  on  his  work,  and  better 
.  thouvhta  will  find  an  easy  entrance  into  the  mind  of  those 
who  feed  on  their  thoughts,  and  live  amidst  their  reveries. 
In  a  letter  on  this  occasion,  he  writes,  *  My  ambition  now 
I  shall  only  put  upon  my  pen,  whereby  I  shall  be  able  to 
inainTain  memory  and  merit,  of  the  Times  succeeding,' 
And  many  years  after  when  he  had  finally  quitted  public 
lif«»,  he  told  the  king,  *  I  would  live  to  study,  and  not  study 
to  live :  yet  I  am  prepared  for  date  oboUim  Bellisario ; 
and  I  that  have  borne  a  nag,  can  bear  a  wallet.' 

Ever  were  the  times  succeedino  in  his  mind.  In  that 
delightful  Latin  letter  to  Father  Fulgentio,  where,  with  the 
simplicity  of  true  grandeur,  ho  takes  a  view  of  all  his 
work^.  and  in  which  he  describes  himself  as  <one  who 
served  posterity,'  in  communicating  his  past  and  his  future 
designs,  he  adds,  that  '  they  require  some  ages  for  the  ri- 
pening of  them.'  There,  while  he  despairs  of  finishing 
what  was  intended  for  the  sixth  part  of  his  Instauration, 
how  nobly  he  despairs !  *  Of  the  perfecting  this  I  have 
cast  away  all  hopes;  but  in  future  ages,  perhaps,  the  do- 
sign  may  bud  again.'  And  he  concludes  by  avowin?,  that 
the  zeal  and  constancy  of  his  mind  in  the  great  design, 
after  so  many  years,  had  never  become  cold  and  indiffer- 
ent. He  remembers  how,  forty  years  ago,  he  had  com- 
Dosed  a  juvenile  work  about  those  things,  which,  with  con- 
ndenr«*.  but  with  too  pompous  a  title,  he  had  called  Tern- 
pnrit  Partitt  Maximust;  the  ffreat  birth  of  time!  Besides 
the  public  dedication  of  his  Novum  Organum  to  James  the 
P'lrst.  he  accompanied  it  with  a  private  letter.  He  wishes 
the  king'*  favorir  to  the  work,  which  ho  accounts  as  nw*^U 


as  a  hundred  years  time  ;  for  he  adds,  *  I  am  persuaded 
the  work  wt//  g<un  upon  men*$  minds  in  aqes.' 

In  his  last  will  appears  his  remarkable  legacy  of  fame. 
<My  name  and  memory  I  leave  lo  foreign  nations,  and  to 
mine  own  countrymen  after  tome  time  be  pasted  over,* 
Time  seemed  always  personated  in  the  imagination  of  our 
philosopher,  and  with  time  he  wrestled  with  a  conscious- 
ness ot  triumph. 

I  shall  now  bring  forward  sufficient  evidence  to  prove 
how  little  Bacon  was  understood,  and  how  much  he  was 
even  despised,  in  his  philosopbual  character. 

In  those  prescient  views  by  which  the  genius  of  Veru- 
lam  has  often  anticipated  the  institutions  and  the  discove- 
ries of  succeeding  times,  there  was  one  important  object 
which  even  his  foresight  does  not  appear  to  have  contem- 
plated. Lord  Bac<Hi  did  not  foresee  that  the  English  lan- 
guage would  one  day  be  capable  of  embalming  all  that 
philosophy  can  discover,  or  poetry  can  invent ;  that  his 
country  should  at  length  possess  a  national  literature  of  its 
own,  and  that  it  should  exult  in  classical  compositions 
which  mieht  be  appreciated  with  the  finest  models  of  an- 
tiquity. His  taste  was  far  unequal  to  his  invention.  So 
little  he  esteemed  the  language  of  his  country,  that  bis  fa- 
vourite works  are  composed  in  Latin ;  and  he  was  anxious 
to  have  what  he  had  written  in  English  preserved  in  that 
<  universal  language  which  may  last  as  long  as  books  last.' 
It  would  have  surprised  Bacon  to  have  been  told,  that  the 
most  learned  men  in  Europe  have  studied  English  authors 
to  learn  to  think  and  to  write.  Our  philosopher  was  surely 
somewhat  mortified,  when  in  his  dedication  of  the  Essays 
he  observed,  that  '  of  all  my  other  works  my  Essays  have 
been  most  current ;  for  that  aa  it  teemn,  they  come  home 
to  men's  business  ani  bosoms.*  It  is  too  much  to  hope  to 
find  in  a  vast  and  profound  inventor  a  writer  also  who  be- 
stows immortality  on  his  language.  The  English  lan- 
guage is  the  only  object  in  his  great  survey  of  art  and  of 
nature,  which  owes  nothing  of  its  excellence  to  the  genius 
of  Bncon. 

He  had  reason  indeed  to  be  mortified  at  the  reception 
of  his  philosophical  works ;  and  Dr  Rawley,  even  some 
years  after  the  death  of  his  illustrious  master,  had  occa- 
sion 10  observe,  that '  His  fame  is  greater  and  sounds 
louder  in  foreign  parts  abroad  than  at  home  in  his  own 
nation ;  thereby  verifying  that  divine  sentence,  a  prophet 
is  not  without  honour,  save  in  his  o':vn  country  and  in  his 
own  house.'  Even  the  men  of  genius,  who  ought  to  have 
comprehended  this  new  source  of  knowledge  thus  opened 
to  them,  reluctantly  entered  into  it ;  so  repugnant  are  we 
suddenly  to  give  up  ancient  errors  which  time  and  habit 
have  made  apart  of  ourselves.  Harvey,  who  himself  expe- 
rienced the  sluggish  obstinacy  of  the  learned, which  repel- 
led a  great  but  a  novel  discovery,  could  however  in  his  turn 
deride  the  amazing  novelty  of  Bacon's  Novum  Organum, 
Harvey  said  to  Aubrey,  that '  Bacon  was  no  great  philo- 
sopher ;  he  writes  philosophy  like  a  lord  chancellor.'  It 
has  been  suggested  to  me  that  Bacon's  philosophical  wri- 
tings have  been  much  over-rated.  His  experimental  phi- 
losophy from  the  era  in  which  they  were  produced  must 
be  necessarily  defective ;  the  time  he  gave  to  them  could 
only  have  been  had  at  spare  hours ;  but  like  the  great  pro- 
phet on  the  mount,  Bacon  was  doomed  to  view  the  land 
afar,  which  he  himself  could  never  enter. 

Bacon  found  but  small  encouragement  for  hisneio/eom- 
ing  among  the  most  eminent  scholars,  to  whom  he  sub- 
mitted his  early  discoveriej*.  A  very  copious  letter  by  Sir 
Thomas  Bod  lev  on  Bacon's  desiririg  him  to  return  the 
manuscript  of  Cogitata  et  Viaa,  some  portion  of  the  No- 
vum  Organum  has  come  down  to  us ;  it  is  replete  with 
objections  to  the  new  philosophy.  '  I  am  one  of  that 
crew,'  says  Sir  Thomas,  *  that  say  we  possess  a  far 
greater  holdfast  of  certainty  in  the  sciences  than  you  will 
seem  to  acknowledge.  He  gives  a  hint  too  that  Solomon 
complained  '  of  the  infinite  making  of  books  in  his  time ;' 
that  all  Bacon  delivers  is  only  *  by  averment  without  other 
force  of  argument,  to  disclaim  all  our  axioms,  maxims, 
&c,  left  by  tradition  from  our  elders  unto  us,  which  have 
passed  all  probations  of  the  sharpest  wits  that  ever  were  ;* 
and  he  concludes,  that  the  end  of  all  Bacon's  philosophy, 
by  '  a  fresh  creating  new  principles  of  sciences,  would  be 
to  be  dispossossed  of  the  learning  we  have  ;'  and  he  fears 
that  it  would  require  as  many  a^es  as  have  marched  be- 
fore us  that  knowledge  should  he  perfectly  achieved.  Bod- 
iey  truly  compares  him?plf  to  '  the  rarripr's  horse  which 
r.'irnot  planch  thr  bvn  '-n  wny  in  whirh  T  was  trained.' 
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Bacon  did  not  lose  heart  by  the  timidity  of  *  the  car- 
rier's horse  :*  a  smart  vivacious  Dote  in  return  shows  his 
quick  apprehension. 

'  As  I  am  goin^  to  my  house  in  the  country,  I  shall  want 
my  papers,  which  I  beg  you  therefore  to  return.  Tou  are 
ilothfui,  and  you  help  me  nothm»,  so  that  I  am  half  in  con- 
ceit you  aflTecl  not  tne  ai^ument ;  for  myself  I  know  well 
you  love  and  affect.  I  can  say  no  more,  but  non  caninau 
sttrdU,  reapondent  omnia  tybxt.  If  you  be  not  of  fAe  /odf- 
ings  chalked  up^  whereof  I  speak  in  my  preface,  I  am  but 
to  pass  by  vour  door.  But  if  I  had  you  a  fortnight  at  Gor- 
hambury,  t  would  make  you  tell  another  tale  ;  or  else  1 
would  add  a  cogitation  againui  Utnaiet,  and  be  revenged 
on  you  that  way.' 

A  keen  but  playful  retort  of  a  great  author  too  concious 
of  hjs  own  views  to  be  angry  with  his  critic  I  The  lodgingt 
chalktd  up  is  some  sarcasm  which  we  must  supply  from 
our  own  conception ;  but  the  threatened  cogitation  againtt  I 
Hbrana  must  have  caused  Bodley's  cheek  to- tingle. 

Let  us  now  turn  from  the  scholastic  to  the  men  of  the 
world,  and  we  shall  see  what  sort  of  notion  these  critics 
entertained  of  the  philosophy  of  Bacon.  Chamberlain 
writes,  '  This  week  the  lord  chancellor  hath  set  forth  his 
new  work  called  Instauratio  Magna,  or  a  kind  of  Novum 
Orgatnan  of  all  philonophy.  In  send'mg  it  to  the  king,  he 
wrote  that  he  wished  his  majesty  might  be  so  long  in  read- 
ing it  as  he  hath  been  in  composing  and  polishing  it,  which 
js  well  near  thirty  years.  I  have  read  no  more  than  the 
bare  title,  and  am  not  greatly  encouraged  by  IVlr  Cuffe's 
judgment,*  who  havinv  long  since  |>ersued  it,  gave  this 
censure,  that  a  fool  couM  not  have  written  such  a  work, 
and  a  wise  man  wouid  not.'  A  month  or  two  afterwards 
we  find  that '  The  kins  cannot  forbear  sometimes  in  read- 
ing the  lord  chancellor's  last  book  to  say,  that  it  is  like  Vte 
peace  of  God^  that  surpasseth  all  understandin;^.^ 

Two  years  afterwards  the  same  letter-writer  nroceeds 
with  another  literary  paragraph  about  Bacon.  *  This  lord 
busies  him<c(^ira)toi'cther  about  books,  and  hath  set  out  two 
lately,  Historue  Ke»*/on<ni,  and  de  Fita  et  Mmic,  «ith  pro- 
mise of  more.  I  have  yet  seen  neither  of  them,  because 
I  have  not  leisure  ;  but  if  the  life  of  Henry  the  Eighth  (the 
Seventh),  which  they  say  he  i*  about,  niisht  come  out  af- 
ter his  own  manner  (meaning  his  Moral  Es<iays),  I  should 
find  time  and  means  ennugh  to  read  it.'  When  this  his- 
tory made  its  appearance,  the  same  writer  observes, '  My 
Lord  Venilam's  history  of  Henry  the  Seventh  is  come 
forth ;  I  have  not  read  much  of  it,  but  they  say  it  is  a  very 
pretty  book.'f 

Bacon,  in  his  vast  survey  of  human  knowled<;e,  included 
even  its  humbler  provinces,  and  condescended  to  form  a 
collection  of  apophthegms  :  his  lordship  regretted  the  loss 
of  a  coll'»ction  made  by  Julius  Caesar,  while  Plutarch  in- 
discrimmately  drew  much  of  the  dre<jg.  The  wits,  who 
could  not  always  comprehend  his  plans,  ridiculed  the  sage. 
I  shall  now  quote  a  contem|K>rary  poet,  whose  works,  for 
by  their  size  thev  may  assume  that  distinction,  were  never 
published.  A  Dr  Andrews  wasted  a  sportive  pen  on  fugi- 
tive events ;  but  though  not  always  deficient  in  humour  and 
wit,  such  is  the  freedoni  of  his  writin?s,  that  they  will  not 
often  admit  a  onotation.  The  following  is  indeed  but  a 
strange  pun  on  Bacon's  title,  derived  from  the  town  of  St 
Alban'sand  his  collection  of  apophthegms ; 

ON  LORD  BACO!t  PCBLISHIVO  AP0PHTHE0M8. 

When  learned  Bacon  wrote  essays. 

He  did  deserve  and  hath  the  praise ; 

But  now  he  writes  hj?  npophihegmt 

Surely  he  doses  or  he  dreams ; 

One  said,  St  Alhnn*  now  is  grown  unable. 

And  is  in  th«>  hiih-road-way — to  Dunstable,  [i.  e 
Ihinee^tle.\ 
To  the  clo<e  of  hi5  days  were  Lord  Bacon's  philosophical 
pursuits  jtlill  dtsresarded  and  depreciated  by  ignorance  and 
enw,  in  the  forms  of  friendship  or  rivaiity.  I  shall  now 
give  a  remarkable  exampic.  Sir  Ednard  Coke  was  a 
mere  great  lawyer,  and  like  all  such,  had  a  mind  so  walled 
in  by  law-knowledge,  that  in  its  hounded  views  it  shut  out 
the  horizon  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  the  whole  of 

*  Henry  Cnffe,  secretory  to  Robert,  Earl  of  Essex,  and  ex- 
ecuted,  bein?  coneerncd  in  his  treason.  A  man  noted  for  his 
classical  acquirements  and  hid  genius,  who  perished  early  in 

lite. 
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his  philosophy  lav  in  the  statutes.  In  the  library  at  Hofllt- 
bam  there  must  be  found  a  presentatioD  copy  of  Lord  Ba- 
con's Novum.  Organum,  the  insiauratio  JMagna^  1620.  It 
was  given  to  Coke,  for  it  bears  the  following  note  oa  the 
title-page  in  the  writing  of  Coke  : 

£dw.  Coke,  Ex  dono  aulhoria 
Autiori  eonsiUian 
Instaurare  para»  veterum  dttevmenta  mplhmwm 
Jn^awra  legew,  justitiamque  prims. 

The  veraec  not  only  reprove  Bacon  for  going  out  of  Im 
profession,  but  must  have  alluded  to  his  cbaradcr  as  a  pr»- 
rogative  lawyer,  and  his  corrupt  administratiaii  of  iIm 
chamcery.  The  \fook  was  published  in  October,  1680,  a 
few  months  before  the  impeachment.  And  so  iar  oae 
may  easily  excuse  the  causticity  of  Coke ;  bat  bow  ha 
reallv  valued  the  philosophv  of  Bacon  appears  by  this:  ■ 
this  first  edition  there  is  a  device  of  a  ship  passmg  betmea 
Hercules's  pnlars ;  the  pltis  uitroy  the  proud  exultalMMi  ef 
our  philosopher.  Over  this  device  Coke  has  writtca  a 
miserable  distich  m  English,  whidi  marks  his  utter  ca»- 
tempt  of  the  philosophical  pursuits  of  his  ilhisiivMBi  riraL 
This  ship  passing  beyond  the  columns  of  Herctdes  he  sai^ 
casticaliy  conceits  as  *■  The  Ship  of  Foc^,*  the  fiuDoos 
satire  of  the  German  Sebastian  Brandt,  translated  by 
Alexander  Barclay. 

It  dieaerveth  not  to  be  read  in  schoofs, 
BtU  to  be  freighted  in  the  Ship  ofFhoU. 

Such  then  was  the  fate  of  Lord  Bacon ;  a  htsiory  not 
written  by  his  biographers,  but  wtiicfa  may  serve  as  a  oa»- 
ment  on  that  obscure  passage  dropped  mm  the  pea  of  kis 
chaplain,  and  already  qttoted,  that  he  was  more  valoed 
abroad  than  at  home.' 

SECRET   HISTORY    OF  THE    DEATH   OF   QtTKKV 
ELIZABETH. 

It  b  an  extraordinarv  cimimstance  in  our  histary,  ikat 
the  succession  to  tlie  I^nglish  dominion,  in  two  reonrka- 
ble  cases,  was  never  set* led  by  the  possesaorv  of  tk« 
throne  themselves  during  their  lifetime  ;  and  that  there  b 
every  reason  to  believe  this  mighty  transfer  of  three  king- 
doms became  the  sole  act  of  their  mmtsters,  who  coa- 
sidered  the  succession  merely  as  a  state  expedient.  Two 
of  our  most  able  sovereigns  found  themselves  in  this  pre- 
dicament ;  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  Protector  Croon 
well!  Cromwell  probably  had  his  reasons  not  to  naiDe 
his  successor ;  hts  positive  election  would  have  dissatis- 
fied the  opposite  parties  of  bis  govemnent,  whoa  be 
only  ruled  while  he  was  able  to  dijole  them.  He  most 
have  been  aware  that  latterly  he  bad  ne«d  of  coociiiatmg 
all  parties  to  his  usurpation,  and  was  probably  as  doobl- 
ful  on  his  death-bed  whom  to  appoint  hts  successor,  as  at 
any  other  period  of  his  reign.  Ludlow  suspecti  that 
Cromwell  was  *  so  discomposed  in  body  or  mind,  that  be 
could  not  attend  to  that  matter ;  and  whether  be  naawd 
any  one  is  to  me  uncertain.'  All  that  we  know  it  tbe  re- 
port of  the  Secretary  Thurlow  and  his  chaplains,  who, 
when  the  protector  lay  in  his  last  agonies,  soggested  to  him 
the  propriety  of  choosing  his  ekiest  aon,  and  tbey  tefl  as 
that  he  agreed  to  this  choice.  Had  Cromwell  been  in  bis 
senses,  he  would  have  probably  fixed  on  JSfcnry,  the  lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  rather  than  on  iZidhard,  or  pooibly 
had  not  chosen  either  of  bis  sons ! 

Elizabeth,  from  womanish  mfinnity,  or  from  atale* 
reasons,  could  not  endure  the  tbooebts  of  ber  successor; 
and  long  threw  into  jeopardy  the  potiiics  of  all  the  cabioeii 
of  Europe,  each  of  which  had  its  favourite  candidaie  to 
support.  The  legitimate  heir  to  the  throtie  of  Englaod 
was  to  be  the  creature  of  her  breath,  yet  Elizabeth  wooU 
not  speak  him  into  existence !  This'had,  however,  oAeo 
raised  the  discontents  of  the  natioo,  and  we  shall  see 
it  harrassed  the  queen  in  her  djring  boors.  It  is  even 
pected  that  the  queen  still  relaineaso  mocfa  of  the 
that  she  could  never  overcome  hw  perverse  dislike  to 
name  a  successor,  so  that  according  to  this  opinion,  die 
died  and  left  the  crown  to  the  mercy  of  a  pai^ !  This 
would  have  been  acting  unworthy  ol  the  magnanMuly  ef 
her  great  character^^and  as  it  n  ascertained  ImU  theqoeen 
was  very  sensible  that  she  lay  in  a  djiing  state  several 
days  before  the  natural  catastrophe  ocnirred,  it  is  diJBnitl 
tu  \»elieve  that  she  totally  disregarded  so  importairt  a  cir- 
cumstance. It  is,  therefore,  reasoning  a  priori,  most  n^^ 
tural  to  conclude,  that  the  choice  of  a  successor  nmst  have 
occupied  her  tkotights  as  well  as  the  anxieties  of  ber 
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kten ;  and  that  she  nrould  not  have  left  the  throne  in  the 
tamo  unsettled  state  at  her  death  as  she  had  persevered 
b  daring  her  whole  life.  How  did  she  express  herself 
when  bequeathinc  the  crown  to  James  the  First,  or  did  she 
bequeath  it  at  aU? 

In  the  popular  pa^es  of  her  female  historian,   Miss 
Aikin  has  MMerved,  that  *  the  closing  scene  of  the  long 
and  eventful  life  of  (^ueen  Elizabeth  was  marked  by  that 
pecaliarity  of  character  and  destiny  which  attended  her 
from  the  cradle,  and  pursued  her  to  the  grave.'    The  last 
days  of  Elizabeth  were,  indeed,  most  melancholy — she 
died  a  victim  of  the  higher  passions,  and  perhaps  as  much 
of  grief  as  of  age,  refusinc  all  remedies  and  even  nour- 
isbnent.  But  in  all  the  puolished  accounts,  I  can  nowhere 
discover  how  she  conducted  herself  respecting  the  circum- 
•tance  of  our  present  inquiry.     The  most  detailed  narra- 
tive, or  as  Oray  the  poet  calls  it,  *  the  Earl  of  Monmouth's 
odd  aeeotini  of  Q,ueen  Elizabeth's  death,'  is  the  one  most 
deserving  notice ;  and  there  we  find  the  circumstance  of 
Ibis  inquiry  introduced.    The  queen,  at  that  moment,  was 
reduced  to  so  sad  a  state,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  her 
maiesty  was  at  all  sensible  of  the  inquiries  put  to  her 
by  her  ministers  respecting  the  succession.    The  Earl  of 
Monmouth  says,  *  on  Wednesday,  the  S8d  of  March,  she 
grew  speechless.    That  afternoon,  by  signs,  she  called 
lor  her  council,  and  by  putting  her  hand  to  her  head  when 
the  kmg  of  Scots  was  named  to  succeed  her,  they  all  knew 
he  was  the  roan  she  desired  should  reign  after  her.'   Such 
a  sign  as  that  of  a  dying  woman  putting  her  hand  to  her 
bead  was,  to  say  the  least,  a  very  ambiguous  acknowleds- 
incnt<^  the  light  of  the  Scottish  monarch  to  the  English 
throne.    Thu  *  odd '  but  very  nafne  account  of  Robert 
Gary,  afterwards  Earl  of  Monmouth,  a  not  furnished 
with  dates,  nor  with  the  exactness  of  a  diary.    Something 
might  have  occurred  (Hi  a  preceding  day  which  had  not 
reMbed  him.    Camden  describes  the  death-bed  scene  of 
Elizabeth  ;  by  this  authentic  writer  it  appears  that  she  had 
confided  her  state-secret  of  the  succession  to  the  lord  ad- 
miral (the  Earl  of  Nottingham ;)  and  when  the  earl  found 
the  queen  almost  at  her  extremity,  he  emnmunicated  her 
majett^9  9eeret  to  the  eouneU,  who  commissioncil  the  lord 
admiral,  the  lord  keeper,  and  the  secretary  to  wait  on  her 
majesty,  and  acauaiut  her  that  they  came  in  the  nanie  of 
the  rest  to  learn  her  pleasure  in  reference  to  ffie  euecemon. 
The  queen  was  then  very  weak,  and  answered  them  with 
a  faint  voice,  that  she  had  already  declared,  that  as  she 
held  a  regal  sceptre,  so  she  desired  no  other  than  a  royal 
successor.    When  the  secretary  requested  her  to  explain 
herself,  the  queen  said, '  I  would  have  a  king  succeed  me ; 
and  who  should  that  be  but  my  nearest  kinsman,  the  kinc 
of  Soots  7*    Here  this  state-conversation  was  put  an  end 
to  by  the  interference  of  the  archbishop  advising  her  ma- 
iesty to  turn  her  thoughts  to  God.     '  Never,'  she  replied, 
nas  my  mind  wandered  from  htm.' 

An  historian  of  Camden's  high  integrity  would  hardly 
have  forged  a  fiction  to  please  the  new  monarch  ;  yet  Cam- 
den has  not  been  referred  to  on  this  occasion  by  the  exact 
Birch,  who  draws  his  information  from  the  letters  of  the 
French  ambassador,  Villeroy;  information  which  it  a|v 
pears  the  English  ministers  had  confined  to  this  ambassa- 
dor ;  nor  do  we  get  any  distinct  ideas  from  Elizabeth's 
■sore  recent  popdar  historian,  who  could  only  transcribe 
the  aoeount  of  Cary.  He  had  told  us  a  fact  which  he 
could  not  be  mistaken  in,  that  the  oueen  fell  speechless  on 
Wednesday,  SSd  of  March,  on  which  day,  however,  she 
called  her  council,  and  made  that  sign  with  her  hand, 
which,  as  the  lords  chose  to  understand,  for  ever  united  the 
two  kingdoms.  But  the  noble  editor  of  Cary's  Memoirs 
(the  Eiul  of  Cork  and  Orrery,)  has  observed,  that  *  the 
speeches  made  for  Elizabeth  on  her  death  bed  are  all 
forsed.'  Echard,  Rapin,  and  a  long  string  of  historians, 
make  her  say  faintly  jso  faintly  indeed  that  it  could  not 
po8«U>ly  be  heard,)  *  I  will  that  a  king  succeed  me,  and 
who  should  that  be  but  my  nearest  kinsman  the  king  of 
Boots  V  A  different  aocoimt  of  this  matter  will  be  found 
in  the  folk>wing  meuMnrs.  '  She  was  speechless,  and  al- 
most expiring,  when  the  chief  ootmsellors  of  state  were 
called  into  her  bed-chamber.  As  soon  as  they  were  p«r- 
lectlv  convinced  that  she  could  not  utter  an  articulate 
word,  and  scarce  oould  hear  or  understand  one,  they  named 
the  king  of  Scots  to  her,  a  liberty  they  dared  net  to  have 
tAen  if  the  had  been  eMe  to  apeeJi;  she  put  her  hand  to  her 
head,  which  was  probably  at  that  time  in  agonizing  pain. 
Tko  lordMt  ttAo  httffj/retad  hat  tigne  juat  aa  they  pleated, 
ware  iamodiataly  eonvinead  that  the  motioii  iff  her  hand  w 
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her  head  uhu  a  declaration,  of  James  the  Sueth  aa  her  saicoes- 
sor.  What  was  thu  but  the  unanimous  interpretations  of 
persons  who  were  adoring  the  rising  sun  V 

This  is  lively  and  plausible ;  but  the  noble  editor  did 
not  recollect  that  *  the  speeches  made  bv  Elizabeth  on  her 
death-bed,'  which  he  deems  *  forgeries,' in  consequence  of 
the  circumstance  he  had  found  in  Caty's  Memoirs,  origin- 
ate with  Camden,  and  were  only  repealed  by  Rapin  and 
Echard,  &c.  I  am  now  to  confirm  the  narrative  of  the 
elder  historian,  as  well  as  the  circumstance  related  by 
Cary,  describing  the  sign  of  the  queen  a  littln  differently, 
which  happened  on  Wednesday  SSd.  A  hitherto  unno- 
ticed document  pretends  to  give  a  fuller  and  more  circuro- 
stautial  account  of  this  affair,  which  commenced  on  the 
preceding  day^  when  the  queen  retained  the  power  of 
speech ;  and  ii  will  be  confessed  that  the  language  here 
used  has  all  that  loOiness  and  brevity  which  was  the  natu- 
ral style  of  this  queen.  I  have  discovered  a  curious  doc- 
ument in  a  manuscript  volume  formerly  in  the  possession 
of  Fetyt,  and  seemingly  in  his  own  hand-writmg.  I  do 
not  doubt  its  authenucity,  and  it  could  only  have  coma 
from  some  of  the  illustrious  personages  who  were  the  act* 
ors  in  that  solemn  scene,  probably  from  Cecil.  Thia 
memorandum  is  entitled, 

'  Account  of  the  last  words  of  Queen  Elizabeth  about 
her  Successor. 

*  On  the  Tuesday  before  her  death,  being  the  twenty- 
tbhrd  of  March,  the  admiral  being  on  the  right  side  of  her 
bed,  (he  lord  keeper  on  the  left,  and  Mr  S^cretanr  Cecil 
(afterwards  Earl  of  Salisbury)  at  the  bed's  feet,  all  stand* 
ing,  the  lord  admiral  put  her  in  mind  of  her  speech  con- 
cerning the  succession  had  at  Whitehall,  and  that  they^ 
in  the  name  of  ail  the  rest  of  her  council,  came  unto  her  \o 
know  her  uleasure  who  should  succeed;  whereunto  shs 
thus  replied : 

*  /  told  you  my  aeat  had  been  Oie  teat  of  Un^s,  and  I  uriU 
have  no  ratcal  to  succeed  me.  And  lo^  thotdd  tueceed  me 
butaking? 

*  The  lords  not  understanding  this  dark  speech  and  look- 
ing one  on  the  other ;  at  length  Mr  Secretary  boldiv  arked 
hur  what  she  meant  by  those  words,  that  no  rateal  thould 
succeed  her.  Whereto  she  replied,  tliat  her  meaning  teas, 
that  a  king  ahould  eueoeed  :  and  who,  quoth  she,  ^otUd  that 
be  but  our  eouein  of  Scotland  ? 

*  I'ncy  asked  her  whether  that  were  her  absolute  reso- 
lution ?  whereto  she  answered,  /  prfty  you  trouble  me  no 
more  :  for  J  will  have  none  but  him.  With  which  answer 
they  departed. 

*  Notwithstanding,  aRer  again,  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
aAemoon  the  next  day,  being  Wednesday,  after  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  other  divines,  had  been  with 
her,  and  led  her  in  a  manner  speechless,  the  three  lords 
aforesaid  repaired  unto  her  again,  asking  her  if  she  re- 
mained in  her  former  resolution,  and  who  should  succeed 
her  ?  but  not  being  able  to  speak,  was  asked  by  Mr  Secre- 
tary in  this  sort,  *  We  beseech  your  majesty,  if  you  re- 
mam  in  your  former  resolution,  aix]  that  you  wmild  have 
the  kin|^  of  Scots  to  succeed  you  in  your  kingdom,  show 
some  sign  unto  us :  whereat,  auddenly  heaving  herte(f  «p- 
WKodt  in  her  &ed,  and  putting  her  armt  out  of  bed,  the  hud 
her  handt  jointly  over  her  head  in  manner  of  a  enwn  ,* 
whence,  as  they  guessed,  she  signified  that  she  did  not 
only  wish  him  the  kingdom,  but  desire  continuance  of  his 
estate :  after  which  tney  departed,  and  the  next  morning 
she  died.  Immediately  after  her  death,  all  the  lords,  as 
well  of  the  council  as  other  noblemen  that  were  at  the 
court,  came  from  Richmond  to  Whitehall  by  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  where  other  noblemen  that  were  in  London 
met  them.  Touching  the  succession,  after  some  speeches 
of  divers  competitiMv  and  matters  of  State,  at  length  the 
admiral  rehearsed  all  the  aforesaid  premises  which  the 
late  queen  had  spoken  to  him,  and  to  the  lord  keeper,  and 
Mr  Secretary  fCecil,)  with  the  manner  thereot;  which 
they  being  asked,  did  affirm  to  be  true  upon  their  honour.* 

Such  b  this  singular  document  of  secret  history.  I 
cannot  but  value  it  as  authentic,  because  the  one  part  is 
evidently  alluded  to  by  Camden,  and  the  other  is  fully  coo- 
firmed  by  Cary ;  and  besides  this,  the  remarkable  expre»> 
sion  of  <  rascal*  is  found  in  the  letter  of  the  French  ambas- 
sador. There  were  two  interviews  with  the  queen,  and 
Cary  appears  only  to  have  noticed  the  last  on  Wednes- 
day, when  the  queen  lay  speechless.  Elizabeth  all  her 
life  had  persevered  in  an  obstinate  mysteriousness  respect- 
ing the  soccetsioo,  and  it  harassed  her  latest  viomentc, 
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Th«  lecond  intenriew  of  hot  ministen  may  seem  to  ui 
quite  supernumerary;  but  Gary's  *puttiDg  her  hand  to 
her  heaa,'  too  meanly  describes  the  *  joining  her  hands  in 
manner  of  a  crown.* 

JUCBS    THS    FISSTy   AS   A    FATHSR    AlTD   A   HUSBAITD. 

Calumnies  and  sarcasms  hare  reduced  the  character  of 
James  the  First  to  contempt  among  general  readers; 
while  the  narrative  of  historiansi  who  have  related  facts 
in  Bpit«  of  themselves,  is  in  perpetual  contradiction  with 
their  own  opinions.  Perhaps  no  sovereign  has  suffered 
more  by  that  art,  which  is  described  by  an  old  Irish  pro* 
verb,  of'  kilUng  a  man  by  lies.'  The  surmises  and  the  in- 
sinuations of  one  party,  dissatisfied  with  the  established 
government  in  church  and  slate;  the  misconceptions  of 
more  modem  writers,  who  have  not  possessed  the  requi* 
nte  knowledge  ;  and  the  anonymous  libels,  sent  forth  at  a 
particular  period  to  vilify  ihe  Stuarts  ;  all  these  cannot  be 
treasured  up  by  the  philosopher  as  the  authorities  of  his- 
tory. It  is  at  least  more  honourable  to  resist  popular  pre- 
judice than  to  yield  to  it  a  passive  obedience ;  and  what 
we  can  ascertam,  it  would  be  a  dereliction  of  truth  to  con- 
ceal. Much  can  be  substantiated  in  favour  of  the  do- 
mestic affections  and  habits  of  this  pacific  monarch :  and 
those  who  are  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  secret 
history  of  the  times  will  perceive  how  erroneously  the  per- 
sonal character  <^  this  sovereign  is  exhibited  in  our  popu- 
lar historians,  and  often  even  among  the  few,  who  with 
better  information,  have  re-echoed  their  preconceived 
opmions. 

Confining  myself  here  to  his  domestic  character,  I  shall 
not  touch  ijn  the  many  admirable  public  projects  of  this 
monarch,  which  have  extorted  the  praise,  and  even  the  ad- 
mirations of  some  who  have  not  spared  their  pens  in  his 
disparagement.  James  the  First  has  been  taxed  with  pu- 
sillanimity and  foolishness ;  this  monarch  cannot,  however, 
be  reproached  with  having  eni^endered  them !  All  his  chil- 
dren, in  whose  education  th«>ir  father  was  so  deeply  con- 
cemeJ,  sustained  through  Ufe  a  dignified  character,  and  a 
high  spirit.  The  short  life  of  Henry  was  passed  in  a  school 
of  prowess,  and  amidst  an  academy  of  literature.  Of  the 
king's  paternal  solicitude,  even  to  the  hand  and  the  letter- 
writing  of  Prince  Henry  when  young,  I  have  preserved  a 
proof  in  the  article  of  '  The  History  of  Writing-masters.* 
Charles  the  First,  in  hu  youth  more  particularly  designed 
for  a  studious  life,  with  a  serious  character,  was,  however, 
never  deficient  in  active  bravery,  and  magnanimous  forti- 
tude. Of  Elizabeth,  the  Queen  of  Bohemia,  tried  as  she 
was  by  such  vicissitudes  <^  fortune,  it  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  interesting  story  remains  untold;  her 
buoyant  spirits  rose  always  above  the  perpetual  changes, 
of  a  princely  to  a  private  stale— a  queen  to  an  exile !  The 
father  of  such  children  derives  some  distinction  for  capaci- 
ty, in  having  reared  9uch  a  noble  offspring;  and  the  king's 
marked  attention  to  the  formation  of  his  children's  mimls 
was  such  as  to  have  been  pointed  out  by  Ben  Joiison,  who, 
in  his  '  Gipsies  Metamorphosed,'  rightly  said  of  James, 
using  his  native  term, 

'  You  are  an  honest,  trood  man,and  have  care  of  your  Beams* 
(bairns.) 

Among  the  flouts  and  gibes  so  freely  bespattering  the 
personal  character  of  James  the  First,  is  one  of  his  cold- 
ness and  neglect  of  his  queen.  It  would,  however,  be  dif- 
ficult to  prove  by  anv  known  fact,  that  James  was  not  as 
indulgent  a  husband,  as  he  was  a  father.  Yet  even  a 
writer  so  well  informed  as  Daines  Barrington,  who,  as  a 
lawyer,  conid  not  refrain  from  lauding  the  roy^il  rage  dur- 
ing his  visit  to  Denmark,  on  his  marriage,  for  having  bor- 
rowed three  statutes  from  the  Danish  code,  found  the 
kind's  name  so  provocative  of  sarcasm,  that  he  could  not 
forbear  observing,  that  James  *  spent  more  time  in  those 
courts  of  judicature  than  in  attending  upon  tUt  deatined 
eonaort*  <  Men  of  all  sorts  have  taken  a  pride  to  gird  at 
me,'  might  this  monarch  have  exclaimed.  But  every 
thing  has  two  handles,  saith  the  ancient  adage.  Had  an 
austere  puritan  chosen  to  observe  that  James  the  First, 
when  abroad,  had  lived  jovially  ;  and  had  this  historian 
then  dropped  silently  the  interesting  circumstance  of  the 
king's  *  spending  his  time  in  the  Danish  courts  of  judica- 
ture,* the  fact  would  have  borne  him  out  in  his  reproof ; 
and  Francis  O'shome,  indeed,  has  censured  James  for 
giving  marks  of  his  uxoriousneta  !  Thii  e  was  no  deficient 
gallantry  in  the  conduct  of  James  the  First  Lo  his  oiipen  ; 
the  very  circumstance,  that  when  the  Princrss  of  Den- 


mark was  driven  by  a  sCom  back  to  Norway,  the  kaig  ra- 
solved  to  hasten  to  her,  and  consommale  his  marri^o  m 
Denmark,  was  itself  as  romantic  an  expedition  as  aftor- 
wards  was  that  of  his  aoa'a  into  Spain,  and  betrays  ao 
mark  of  that  tame  pusillanimity  with  which  he  stands  ovviw 
charged. 

The  character  of  the  queen  of  Jamea  the  First  is  bbmd 
what  obscure  in  our  public  history,  for  in  it  she  makes  no 
prominent  figure ;  while  in  secret  history  she  is  man  m^ 
parent.  Anne  of  Denmark  was  a  spirited  and  enterprisiag 
woman ;  and  it  appears  from  a  passage  in  Solly,  wbosa 
authority  should  weich  with  us,  although  we  ought  to  re* 
collect  that  it  is  the  French  minister  who  writes,  that  she 
seems  to  have  raised  a  court  faction  against  James,  and 
inclined  to  favour  the  Spanish  and  catholic  mterests ;  ytt 
it  may  be  alleeed  as  a  strong  proof  of  James's  political 
wisdom,  that  the  queen  was  never  suffered  to  head  a  lor- 
midableparty,  though  she  latterly  might  have  engaged 
Prince  Henry  in  that  court-opposition.  The  fwic  fcosisiM 
of  the  king,  on  this  subject  expressed  with  a  simplicity  of 
style,  which,  though  it  may  sot  be  royal,  is  something  bet- 
ter, appears  in  a  letter  to  the  queen,  which  has  baen  pre- 
served in  the  appendix  to  Sir  Dand  Dalrymple's  ooUee- 
tions.  It  is  witnout  date,  but  written  when  in  Scotland  le 
quiet  the  queen's  suspicions,  that  the  Earl  of  Mar,  who 
had  the  care  of  Prince  Henry,  and  whom  she  wished  to 
take  out  of  his  hands,  had  insinuated  to  the  king  that  her 
majesty  was  strongly  disposed  to  any  *  popish  or  Spanish 
course.'  This  letter  confirms  the  representation  of  Sully  ; 
but  the  extract  is  remarkable  for  the  manly  simplicity  of 
style  which  the  king  used. 

*  I  say  over  again,  leave  these  froward  womanly  appre- 
hensions, for  I  thank  Ood,  I  carry  that  love  and  respect 
unto  you,  which,  by  the  law  of  God  and  nature,  I  ought  ts 
do  to  my  wife,  and  mother  of  my  children ;  but  not  for  that 
ye  are  a  king's  daughter ;  for  whether  ye  were  a  king's 
daughter,  or  a  cook's  daughter, ye  must  be  all  ahke  tome, 
since  my  wife.  For  the  respect  of  your  honourable  Inrth 
and  descent  I  married  you ;  but  the  love  and  respect  I 
now  bear  you  is  because  that  ye  are  my  marriedwiie, 
and  so  partaker  of  my  honour,  as  of  my  other  fbrtnoes.  I 
beseech  you  excuse  my  plainness  in  this,  for  casting  up  of 
your  birth  is  a  needless  impertinent  arguuMmt  to  me  (that 
IS,  not  pertinent.)  God  is  my  witness,  I  ever  prefemd 
you  to  (for)  my  bairns,  much  more  than  to  a  subject.' 

In  an  ingenious  historical  dissertation,  but  one  perfectly 
theoretical,  respecting  that  mysterious  transactioo  the 
Gowrie  conspiracy,  Mr  Pinkerton  has  attempted  to  show 
that  Anne  ot  Denmark  was  a  ladjr  somewhat  inclined  to 
intrigue,  and  that  *  the  king  had  cause  to  be  jeakras.'  He 
confesses  that  *  he  cannot  discover  any  positive  charge  of 
adultery  against  Anne  of  Denmark,  but  merely  of  coquet- 
ry.'* To  what  these  accusations  amount  it  would  be  dif^ 
ficult  to  say.  The  progeny  of  James  the  First  sufficiently 
bespeak  their  family  resemblance.  If  it  be  true,  that '  the 
king  had  ever  reason  to  be  jealous,'  and  yet  that  no  sin- 
gle criminal  act  of  the  queen's  has  been  recorded,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  one  or  both  ot'the  parties  were  singular- 
ly discreet  and  decent ;  for  the  king  never  complainod, 
and  the  queen  was  never  accused,  if  we  except  this  bur- 
den of  an  okl  Scottish  ballad, 

O  the  bonny  Earl  of  Murray, 
He  was  the  queen's  love. 

Whatever  may  have  happened  in  Scotland,  ta  Englaad 
the  queen  appears  to  have  lived,  occupied  chiefly  by  tlm 
amusements  of  the  court,  and  not  to  have  interfered  with 
the  arcana  of  state.  She  appears  to  have  indulged  a  pas- 
sion for  the  elegancies  and  splendours  of  the  age,  as  they 
were  shown  in  those  gorgeous  court  masques  with  wl^ca 
the  taste  of  James  harmonised,  either  from  his  gallantrv 
for  the  queen,  <»  his  own  poetic  sympathy.  But  this  tast'f 
for  court  masques  could  not  escape  the  slur  and  scandal  if 
the  puritanic,  and  these  *  high-flying  fancies'  aro  thus  re- 
corded by  honest  Arthur  Wilson,  whom  we  summon  into 
court  as  an  indubitable  witness  of  the  mutoal  cordialitv  of 
this  royal  couple.  In  the  spirit  of  his  party,  and  like  Mil- 
ton, he  censures  the  taste,  but  likes  it.  He  savs,  *  The 
court  beiuff  a  continued  moMkarado^  where  she  (t^e  queen) 
and  her  ladies,  like  so  many  sea-nymphs  or  Nereides,  ap- 
peared often  in  various  dresses  to  the  ravishment  of  tt»e 

•  This  hiTtorical  disseruitlon  is  appended  to  the  llrrt  vnlume 
of  Mr  Malcolm  Lahisr's  ♦  Hinory  of  Rcotlsnd,*  who  thinks 
that  '  i(  has  placed  liiai  obscuM  transaction  hi  its  cenmae 

I  light.* 
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beholders ;  the  king  hiragelf  not  beinff  a  little  delighted 
with  floch  fluent  elegmncies  as  made  me  niffht  more  glo- 
rious than  the  day.'    This  is  a  direct  pnxM  that  James 
was  by  no  means  cold  or  negligent  in  his  attentions  to  his 
queen ;  and  the  letter  which  has  been  given  is  the  picture  I 
of  his  mind.    That  James  the  First  was  fondly  indulgent 
to  his  queen,  and  could  perform  an  act  of  chivalrie  gallant- 
ry with  iJl  the  generosity  of  passimi,  and  the  ingenuity  of 
an  elegant  mind,  a  pleasing  anecdote  which  I  nave  dis- 
covered in  an  unpublished  letter  of  the  day  will  show.    I 
give  it  in  the  wuras  of  the  writer. 

August  1613. 

*  At  their  last,  being  at  Theobald's,  about  a  fortnight 
a^,  the  queen,  shooting  at  a  deer,  mistook  her  mark,  and 
killed  Jewti,  the  king's  most  principal  and  special  hound  ; 
at  which  he  stormed  exceeaingiy  awhile ;  but  aCler  he 
knew  who  did  it,  he  was  soon  pacified,  and  with  much 
kindness  wished  her  not  to  be  troubled  with  it,  for  he 
should  love  her  never  the  worse :  and  the  next  day  sent 
ber  a  diamond  worth  two  thousand  pounds,  as  a  legacy 
/rem  Ais  dead  dag.  Love  and  kindness  increase  daily  be- 
tween them.' 

Such  is  the  history  of  a  contemporary  living  at  court, 
very  opposite  to  that  representation  of  coldness  and  n^ 
gleet  with  which  the  king's  temper  has  been  so  freelv  as- 
persed ;  and  such  too  is  the  true  portrait  of  James  the  iPirst 
m  domestic  life.  His  first  sensations  were  thoughtless 
and  impetuous  \  and  he  would  ungracefully  thunder  out  an 
oath,  which  a  puritan  would  set  down  in  his  '  tables,' 
while  he  omitteo  to  note  that  this  king's  forgiveness  and 
forgetfulness  of  personal  injuries  was  sure  to  follow  the 
feeling  they  had  excited. 

THB  MAN  or   ONE   BOOK. 

Mr  Maurice,  in  his  animated  memoirs,  has  recently  ac- 
quainted us  with  a  fact  which  may  be  deemed  importaht 
ra  the  fife  of  a  literary  man.  He  tells  us, '  We  have  been 
just  informed  that  Sir  Wm.  Jones  invariahly  read  through 
every  year  the  works  of  Cicero,  whose  life  indeed  was  the 
great  exemplar  of  his  own.'  The  same  passion  for  the 
works  of  Cicero  hss  been  participated  by  others.  When 
the  best  means  of  forming  a  good  style  were  inquired  of 
the  learned  Amauld,  he  advised  the  daily  study  of  Cicero ; 
but  it  was  observed  that  the  object  was  not  to  form  a 
Latin,  but  a  French  style:  *In  that  case,'  replied  Ar- 
nauld,  *  you  must  still  read  Cicero.' 

A  predilection  for  some  great  author,  among  the  vast 
number  which  must  transiently  occupy  our  attention,  seems 
to  be  the  happiest  preservative  for  our  taste :  accustomed  to 
that  excellent  author  whom  we  have  chosen  for  ourfavour- 
itOf  we  may  in  this  intimacy  possibly  resemble  him.  It  is 
to  be  feared,  that  if  we  do  not  form  such  a  permanent  at- 
tachment, we  may  be  acauiring  knowledge,  while  our  en- 
ervated taste  becomes  less  and  less  lively.  Taste  em- 
balm?  the  knowledge  which  otherwbe  cannot  preserve 
itself.  He  who  has  long  been  intimate  with  one  great 
author,  will  always  be  found  to  be  a  formidable  antagonist; 
he  has  saturated  his  mind  with  the  excellencies  of  senius ; 
he  has  shaped  his  faculiiea  insensibly  to  himself  by  his 
model,  and  he  is  like  a  man  who  even  sleeps  in  armour, 
ready  at  a  moment !  The  old  Latin  proverb  reminds  us 
of  this  fart,  Cow  06  homhu  Mains  Ubri :  be  cautious  of  the 
man  of  one  book ! 

Pliny  and  Seneca  give  very  safe  advice  on  reading ;  that 
we  should  read  much,  but  not  many  books — but  they  had 
no  *  monthly  lists  of  new  publications !'  Since  their  days 
others  have  favoured  us  with  *  Methods  of  Study,*  and 

*  Catalojpies  of  Books  to  be  read.'  Vain  attempts  to 
circumscribe  that  invisiblo  circle  of  human  knowledge 
which  is  perpetually  enlarging  itself!  The  multiplicity  of 
books  is  an  evil  for  the  many ;  for  we  now  find  an  hdtuo 
Hbnntmt  not  only  among  the  learned,  but,  with  their  par- 
don, among  the  unlearned ;  for  those  who,  even  to  the 
prejudice  of  their  health,  persist  only  in  reading  the  in- 
cessant book-novelties  of  our  own  time,  will  after  many 
years  acquire  a  sort  of  learned  ignorance.  We  are  now 
M  wast  M  an  art  to  teach  how  books  are  to  be  read,  rather 
than  not  to  read  them ;  such  an  art  is  practicable.  But 
amidst  this  vast  multitude  still  let  us  be  *  the  man  of  one 
book,'  and  preserve  an  uninterrupted  intercourse  with  that 
great  Mithor  with  whose  mode  of  thinking  we  sympathize, 
and  whose  charms  of  composition  we  can  habitually  re- 


It  is  remarkable  that  every  great  writer  appears  to  have 
a  predilection  for  some  favourite  author ;  and  with  Alex- 
ander, had  tliey  possessed  a  golden  casket,  would  have 
enshrined  the  works  they  so  constantly  turned  over.    De- 
mosthenes  felt  such  delight  in  the  history  of  Thucydides, 
that  to  obtain  a  familiar  and  perfect  mastery  of  his  style, 
he  re-copied  his  history  eight  tunos ;  while  Brutus  not  only 
was  constantly  perusing  Polybius  even  amidst  the  most 
busy  periods  of  his  life,  but  was  abridging  a  copy  of  that 
author  on  the  last  awful  night  of  his  existence,  when  on 
the  following  day  he  was  to  try  his  fate  against  Antony  and  ' 
Octavius.    Selim  the  Second  had  the  Commentaries  of 
Ciesar  translated  for  his  use ;  and  it  is  recorded  that  his 
military  ardour  was  heightened  by  the  perusal.    We  are 
told  that  Sdpio  Africanus  was  made  a  hero  by  the  writing 
of  Xenophon.    When  Clarendon  was  employed  in  writ- 
ing his  history,  he  was  in  a  constant  study  of  Livy  and 
Tacitus,  to  acquire  the  full  and  flowing  style  of  the  one, 
and  the  portrait-painting  of  the  other:  he  records  this  cirw 
cumstance  in  a  letter.  Voltaire  had  usually  on  his  table  the 
AlhaHe of  K^.cmOf  and  the  Petii  Careme  of  Masillon;  the  tra- 
gedies of  the  one  were  the  finest  model  of  French  verse,  the 
sermons  of  the  other  of  French  prose.'  *  Were  T  obliged  to 
sell  my  library,'  exclaimed  Diaerot,' 'I  would  keep  back 
Moses,  Homer,  and  Richardson  ;*  and  by  the  e/oge  which 
this  enthusiast  writer  composed  on  our  Enclish  novelist, 
it  is  doubtful,  had  the  Frenchman  been  obliged  to  have 
lost  two  of  them,  whether  Richardson  had  not  been  the 
elected  favourite.     Monsieur  Thomas,  a  French  writer, 
who  at  times  displays  high  eloquence  and  profound  think- 
ing, Herault  de  Sechelles  tells  us,  studied  chiefly  one  au- 
thor, but  that  author  was  Cicero ;  and  never  went  into  the 
country  unaccompanied  by  some  of  his  works.     Fenelon 
was  constantly  employed  on  his  Homer ;  he  left  a  transla- 
tion of  the  greater  part  of  the  Odyssey,  without  any  de- 
sign of  publication,  but  merely  as  an  exercise  for  style. 
Montesquieu  was  a  constant  student  of  Tacitus,  of  whom 
he  must  be  considered  a  forcible  imitator.    He  has,  in  the 
manner  of  Tacitus,  characterized  Tacitus :  *  That  histo- 
rian,' he  says,  *  who  abridged  every  thing,  because  he 
saw  every  thing.'    The  famous  Bourdaloue  re-perused 
every  year  Saint  Paul,  Saint  Chrysostom,  and  Cicero. 
*  These,'  says  a  French  critic,  *  were  the  sources  of  his 
masculine  and  solid  eloquence.'    Grotius  had  such  a  tasto 
for  Lucan,  that  he  always  carried  a  pocket  edition  about 
him,  and  has  been  seen  to  kiss  his  hand-book  with  the  rap- 
ture of  a  true  votary.    If  thu  anecdote  be  true,  the  ele- 
vated sentiments  or  the  stem  Roman  were  pn^bly  the 
attracticMi  with  the  Batavian  republican.     The  diversified 
reading  of  Leibnitz  is  well  known  ;  but  he  still  attached 
himself  to  one  or  two  favourites :  Virgil  was  always  in 
his  hand  when  at  leisure,  and  Leibnitz  had  read  Virgil  so 
often,  that  even  in  his  old  age  he  could  repeat  whole  books 
by  heart ;  Barclay's  Argenis  was  his  model  for  prose ; 
when  he  was  found  dead  in  his  chair,  the  Argenis  had 
fallen  firom  his  hands.     Rabelais  and  Marot  were  the 
perpetual  favourites  of  La  Fontaine ;  from  one  he  borrow- 
ed nis  humour,  and  from  the  other  his  style.    Ctuevedo 
was  so  passionately  fond  of  the  Don  duixote  of  Cer- 
vantes, that  oflen  in  reading  that  unrivalled  work  he  felt 
an  impulse  to  bum  his  own  inferior  compositions :  to  be  a 
sincere  admirer  and  a  hopeless  rival  is  a  case  of  author- 
ship the  hardest  imaginable.     Few  writers  can  venture 
to  anticipate  the  award  of  posterity  ;  yet  perhaps  Ctue- 
vedo haa  not  even  been  what  he  was,  without  the  perpet- 
ual excitement  he  received  from  his  great  master.    Ho- 
race was  the  friend  of  his  heart  to  Malherbe ;  he  laid  the 
Roman  poet  on  his  pillow,  took  him  in  the  fields,  and  call- 
ed his  Horace  his  breviary.    Plutarch,  Munlugne,  and 
Locke,  were  the  three  authors  constantly  in  the  nands  of 
Rousseau,  and  he  has  drawn  from  them  the  groundwoilc 
of  his  ideas  in  his  Emilie.    The  favourite  author  of  the 
great  Earl  of  Chatham  was  Barrow ;  on  his  style  he  had 
formed  his  eloquence,  and  had  read  his  great  master  so 
constantly,  as  to  be  able  to  repeat  his  elaborate  sermons 
from  memory.     The  great  Lord  Burleigh  always  carried 
TuUy's  Offices  in  his  pocket ;  Charles  V.  and  Buonapartu 
had  Machiavel  frequently  in  their  hands ;  and  Davila  wmt 
the  perpetual  study  of  Hampden :  he  seemed  to  have  dis- 
covered in  that  historian  of  civil  wars  those  which  he  an- 
ticipated in  the  land  of  his  fathers. 

These  facts  sufficiently  illustrate  the  recorded  circum- 
stance of  Sir  William  Jones's  invariable  habit  of  reading 
his  Cicero  through  every  year,  and  exemplify  the  happy 
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renlt  for  him,  who,  amidst  the  multiplicity  oT  his  authort, 
»mi  continues  in  this  waj  to  be  ♦  the  man  of  one  book/ 

A  BaciooNOrrc. 

A  startling  literary  prophecy,  recently  sent  forth  from 
our  mvcuiar  literature,  threatens  the  annihilation  of  Pub- 
lic Libraries,  which  are  one  day  to  moulder  away ! 

Listen  to  the  Taticinator !  *  As  consenratories  of  men- 
tal treasures,  their  value  in  times  of  darkness  and  barbarity 
was  incalculable ;  and  eren  in  these  happier  days,  when 
men  are  incited  to  explore  new  regions  of  thought,  they 
command  respect  asdepou  of  meth<xJical  and  well-ordered 
references  for  the  researches  of  the  curious.  But  what 
in  one  state  of  society  is  invaluable,  may  at  another  be 
worthless ;  and  the  pro^ss  which  the  world  has  nuuie 
within  a  very  few  centunea  has  considerably  reduced  the 
estimation  which  is  due  to  such  establishmenU.  We  will 
■av  more  '*— but  enough !    This  idea  of  striking  into  dost 

*  the  god  of  his  iddat^/  the  Dagon  of  his  devotkm,  ii 
sufficient  to  terrily  the  bibliographer,  who  views  only  a 
blind  Samson  pullmg  down  thti  pillars  of  his  temple  ! 

This  future  universal  inundation  of  books,  this  super- 
fluity of  knowledge,  in  billions  and  trfllions,  overwhelms 
the  unagination !  It  is  now  about  four  hundred  years  since 
the  art  of  multiplying  books  has  been  discovered ;  and  an 
arithmetician  has  attempted  to  calculate  the  incaknilable 
of  these  four  ages  of  typographv,  which  he  discovers  have 
actually  produced  3,641,960  woriu !  Taking  each  work 
at  three  volumes,  and  reckoning  onlv  each  impression  to 
consist  of  three  hundred  copies,  which  is  too  little,  the 
actual  amount  from  the  presses  of  Europe  will  give  to 
1816— 92,776^400  volumes!  each  of  which  being  an  inch 
thick,  if  placed  on  a  line,  would  cover  6069  leagues! 
Leibnitz  facetiously  maintained  that  such  would  be  the 
increase  of  literature,  that  future  eencrations  would  find 
whole  cities  insufficient  to  conuin  their  libraries.  We  are, 
however,  indebted  to  the  patriotic  endeavours  of  our  gro- 
cers and  trunkmakers,  alchemists  of  literature !  they  anni- 
hilate the  gross  bodies  without  injuring  the  finer  spirits. 
We  are  still  more  indebted  to  that  neglected  race,  the 
bibliographers ! 

The  science  of  books,  for  so  bibliography  is  sometimes 
dignified,  may  deserve  the  gratitude  of  a  public,  who  are 
yet  msensiUe  of  the  useful  zeal  of  those  book-practitioners, 
the  nature  of  whose  labours  is  yet  so  imperfectly  compre- 
hended. Who  is  this  vaticinator  of  the  uselessness  of 
public  libraries  ?  Is  he  a  bibiiognotle,  or  a  bibtiofre^^,  or  a 
tibUomatUy  or  a  InbtiopfuU,  or  a  bibliotaptu  ?  A  UUiotheeaire, 
or  n.bibliopoUf  the  prophet  cannot  be ;  for  the  biblioUuaurt 
IS  too  delightfully  busied  amon^  his  shelves,  and  the  inUio' 
pcU  is  too  profitabi  V  concerned  in  furnishing  perpetual  addi- 
tions, to  admit  of  this  hyprrbolical  terror  of  annihilation  !f 

Unawares,  we  have  dropped  into  that  professional  jar- 

Sn  which  was  chiefly  forged  by  one  who,  though  seated  in 
B  *  sconier's  chair,'  was  the  Thaumaturgus  of  books 
and  manuscripts.  The  Abb^  Rive  bad  acquired  a  singu- 
lar taste  and  curiosity,  not  without  a  fermenting  dash  of 
singular  dkar/otenme,  in  bibliomphy :  the  little  volumes 
bo  occasionally  put  forth  are  things  which  but  few  bands 
have  touched.  He  knew  well,  that  for  some  books  to  be 
noised  about  they  should  not  be  read :  this  was  one  of  those 
recondite  mysteries  of  his,  which  we  may  have  occasion 
further  to  reveal.  This  bibliographical  hero  was  librarian 
to  the  most  magnificent  of  book-collectors,  the  Duke  de  la 
Valliere.  The  Ahh6  Rive  was  a  sironff  but  ungovernable 
brute,  rabid,  surly,  but  treM  mordaU,  His  master,  whom 
I  have  dtsoovered  to  have  been  the  partner  of  the  cur's 
tricks,  would  often  pat  him :  and  when  the  hihiiofrnoaU» 
and  the  hibUomanet  were  in  the  heat  of  contest,  let  his 

*  bull-<}og'  loose  among  ihenu  as  the  duke  affectionately 
called  his  librarian.  The  *  buH-dog*  of  bibliography  appears, 
too,  to  have  had  the  taste  and  appetite  of  the  tiger  of 
politics,  but  be  hardiv  lived  to  join  the  festival  of  the 
guillotine.  I  judge  of  this  bv  an  expression  he  used  to 
one  complaining  of  his  parish  priest,  whom  he  advised 
to  give  <  une  mess<>  dans  sa  ventre !'  He  had  tried  to 
exhaust  his  genius  in  La  Chatm  aux  Bibliographet  H  tmx 
Antiptairet  mol  aeith^  and  acted  Cain  with  his  brothers. 
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f  Will  this'wrher  peraon  me  for  rankin^r  him,  for  a  moment, 
among  those  *  generalisrrs*  of  the  asp  who  excel  in  what  a 
critical  friend  has  happily  discriminated  as  ambitious  writing ; 
thsc  is,  writing  on  any  topic,  and  not  least  strikingly,  on  that 
of  whfch  thpy  know  least :  men  otherwise  of  -fine  uste,  and 
who  czcei  in  avery  charm  or  compoeition. 


All  Europe  was  to  receive  from  him  new  ideas 
books  and    manuscripts.    Tet  all  his  mighty 
fumed  away  in  projects  ;  and  though  he  appcand  for  «.^ 
correcting  the  blunders  of  others,  thb  French  Ritaon  l«ft 
enough  of  his  own  to  afibrd  them  a  choice  of  n\ 
His  style  of  criticism  was  perfectly  BiUomuau    He 
scribes  one  of  his  rivals,  as  fhuoUmt  et 


de  Palmanaeh  de  Getha,  on  the  simple  subject  of  the  orisia 
of  phtying  cards !  ' 

The  Abb^  Rive  was  one  of  those  men  of  letters,  ol 
whom  there  are  not  a  few,  who  pass  all  their  lives  ii 
preparations.  Mr  Dibdin,  since  the  above  was  writtCB, 
has  witnessed  the  confusion  of  the  mind,  and  the  jricanlic 
industry,  of  our  bibliagnodey  which  consisted  of  laaDT 
trunks  lull  of  memermtda.  The  deocription  wiD  show  tk« 
reader  to  what  hard  hunthig  these  book-hunters  vohmtarity 
doom  themselves,  with  little  hope  of  obtaining  fame !  *  la 
one  trunk  were  about  sis  tkoumnd  notices  of  MSS  of  all 
ages.  In  another  were  wedged  about  twehe  f^rariirf 
descriptions  of  books  in  all  languages,  except  those  of 
French  and  Italian  ;  sometimes  with  critical  notes.  In  a 
third  trunk  was  a  bundle  of  papers  relating  to  the  ESUmw 
of  the  Tnmbadown,  In  a  fourth  was  a  collectioii  of  me- 
moranda and  literary  sketches  connected  with  the  mfca- 
tion  of  arts  and  sciences,  with  pieces  exchisively  biblio- 
graphical. A  fifUi  trunk  contained  between  lise  and  thwe 
thinuand  cards,  written  upon  each  side,  respectmg  a 
collection  of  prints.  In  a  sixth  trunk  were  oontainedliB 
papers  respecting  earthquakes,  volcanoes,  and  gengra- 
phical  subjects.'  This  Ajv  JfagMfer  oT  the  bthkogra- 
phical  tribe,  who  was,  as  Mr  Dibdin  observes,  •  the  terror 
of  his  acquaintance,  and  the  pride  of  his  patron,'  is  said 
to  have  been  in  private  a  very  different  man  from  hts 
public  character :  all  which  may  be  true,  withoot  altering 
a  shadp  of  that  public  character.  The  French  revolurmn 
showed  how  men,  mild  and  even  kind  in  domestic  lifr 
were  sanguinarv  and  ferocious  in  their  public. 

The  rabid  Abb6  Rive  gloried  in  terrifymg,  without 
enlightening  bis  rivals ;  he  exulted  that  he  was  devocing  I6 

*  the  rods  of  criticism  and  the  laughter  of  Europe  the 
bihliopoUs*  or  dealers  in  books,  who  wooM  not  g«t  by 
heart  his  *  Cathechism'  of  a  thousand  and  one  questions 
and  answers :  it  broke  the  slumbers  of  honest  De  five, 
who  had  found  that  life  was  already  too  short  for  his  own 

*  Bibliographic  Instructive.' 

The  Abb6  Rive  had  contrived  to  catdi  the  shades  of  tha 
appellatives  necessary  to  discriminate  book-amateurs;  and 
of  the  first  term  he  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  inventor. 

A  bibliognoeUy  from  the  Greek,  is  one  knowing  la  title- 
pages  and  colophons,  and  in  editions ;  the  place  and  year 
when  printed ;  the  presses  whence  issued  ;  and  all  the 
mimiti<t  of  a  book. 

A  bibltognphe  is  a  Jescriber  of  books  and  other  litetair 
arrangements. 

A  Inbiiomtmt  is  an  indiscriminate  aocimnilator,  who 
blunders  faster  than  he  buys,  cock-brained,  and  purse- 
heavy! 

A  InbliophiUf  the  k)ver  of  books,  is  the  only  one  in  the 
class,  who  appears  to  read  them  for  his  own  pleasure. 

A  bibHeit^e  buries  his  books  by  keeping  them  under 
lock,  or  framing  them  in  glass-cases. 

I  «hall  catch  our  bibHoi^taele  in  the  hour  of  book-rapture ! 
It  will  produce  a  collection  of  bibliographical  writers,  and 
show  to  the  second-sighted  Edinburgher  what  human  con- 
trivances have  been  raised  by  the  art  of  more  painful  wri- 
ters than  himself— either  to  postpone  the  dav  of  universal 
annihilation,  or  to  preserve  for  our  posterity  three  centuries 
hence,  the  knowledge  which  now  so  b»ily  occupies  as, 
and  to  transmit  to  them  something  more  than  what  fiaoon 
calls  *  Inventories'  of  ou.r  literarv  treasures. 

*  Histories,  and  literary  bibloi/tapue  (or  bibhothecaa,) 
will  always  present  to  us,'  says  La  Rive,  *  an  immense 
harvest  of  errors,  uil  the  authors  of  sudi  catalofoes  shall 
be  fully  impressed  by  the  importance  of  their  art ;  and  as 
it  were,  reading  in  the  most  distant  ages  of  the  fotura  the 
literary  good  uid  evil  which  they  may  produce,  force  a 
triumph  from  the  pure  devotion  to  truth*,  in  spite  of  all  the 
disgusts  which  their  professional  tasks  involve ;  still  pa* 
tiently  enduring  the  heavy  chains  which  bind  down  those 
who  give  themselves  up  to  this  pursuit,  with  a  passion 
which  resembles  heroism. 

<  The  catalogues  of  bUtBolhequea  Jbtta  (or  critical,  b»« 
torical.  and  classified  accounts  of  writers)  have  enren- 
dered  that  enormnus  swarm  of  kMbbogra phical  errors,  whidi 
I  a».  spread  iheir  roots,  in  grraler  cr  Wss  quantities,  in  all 
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oar  bibliographers.    He  hu  here  funushed  a  long  list, 
which  I  shall  preserve  in  the  note.* 

The  list,  thoi»h  curious,  is  Inr  no  means  complete.  Such 
are  the  men  of  whom  the  Abb6  Rife  speaks  with  more 
respect  than  his  accustomed  courtesy.  '  If  such,'  says 
he,  *  cannot  escape  from  errors,  who  shall?  I  have  oiu^ 
marked  them  out  to  prove  the  importance  of  bibliosraphi- 
cal  history.  A  writer  of  this  sort  must  occupy  himself 
with  more  regard  for  his  reputation  than  his  own  profit, 
and  Yield  himself  up  entirely  to  the  study  of  books.* 

Tne  mere  knowledge  of  nooks,  which  has  been  called 
an  erudition  of  title  pa^es,  may  be  sufllcient  to  occupy  the 
life  of  some ;  and  whde  the  wits  and  *  the  million'  are 
ridiculing  these  hunters  of  aditions,  who  force  their  paiN 
safe  throujjh  secluded  spots,  as  well  as  course  in  the  open 
fields,  it  will  be  found  that  this  art  of  book-knowledge  may 
turn  out  to  be  a  very  philosophical  pursuit,  and  that  men 
of  great  name  have  devoted  thenttelves  to  labours,  more 
frequently  contemned  than  comprehended.  Apostolo  Ze» 
no,  a  poet,  a  critic,  and  a  true  man  of  letters,  considered 
it  as  no  small  portion  of  his  glory,  to  have  annotated  Fon- 
tanjni,  who,  himself  an  eminent  prelate,  had  passed  his 
life  in  forming  his  JBiblialkeea  JtaUana,  Zeno  did  not  con- 
sider that  to  correct  errors  and  to  enrich  by  information 
this  catalogue  of  Italian  writers  was  a  mean  task.  The 
enthusiasm  of  the  Abb6  Rive  considered  bibliography  as  a 
suUiroe  pursuit,  exclaiming  on  Zeno's  Commentary  on  Fon« 
tanini— *  He  chained  together  the  knowledge  of  whole  ge. 
neratioos  for  posterity,  and  he  read  in  future  ages.' 

There  are  iew  things  by  which  wo  can  so  well  trace 
the  history  of  the  human  mind  as  bv  a  classed  catalogue, 
with  dates  of  the  first  publication  of  books ;  even  the  rela- 
tive prices  of  books  at  different  periods,  their  decline  and 
then  their  rise,  and  again  their  fall,  form  a  chapter  in  this 
history  of  the  human  mind ;  we  become  critics  even  by 
this  literary  chronolo^,  and  this  appraisement  of  auc- 
tioneers. The  favourite  book  of  every  age  is  a  certain 
picture  of  the  people.  The  gradual  depreciation  of  a  great 
author  marks  a  change  in  knowledge  or  in  taste. 

But  it  is  imagined  that  we  are  not  interested  in  the  his- 
torv  of  indififerent  writers,  and  scarcely  in  that  of  the  sec- 
cmdarr  ones.  If  none  but  great  originah  should  claim  our 
attentH»,  in  the  course  of  two  thousand  years  we  should 
not  count  twenty  authors !  Every  book  whatever  be  its 
character,  may  be  considered  as  a  new  experiment  made 
by  the  human  understanding ;  and  as  a  book  is  a  sort  of  in- 
dividual respresentation,  not  a  solitary  volume  exists  but 
may  be  personified,  and  described  as  a  human  being.— 
Hinu  start  discoveries :  they  are  usually  found  in  very 
different  authors  who  could  go  no  further ;  and  the  histo- 
rian of  obscure  books  is  oflen  preserving  for  men  of  geni- 
us indications  of  knowledge,  which  without  his  interven- 
tion, we  should  not  possess !  Many  secrets  we  discover 
in  bibliography.  Great  writers,  unskilled  in  this  science  of 
books,  have  frequently  used  defective  editions,  as  Hume 
did  the  castrated  Whitelocke ;  or  like  Robertson,  they  are 
ignorant  of  even  the  sources  of  the  knowledge  they  would 
give  the  public ;  or  they  compose  on  a  subject  which  too 
late  they  discover  had  been  anticipated.  Bibliography 
will  show  what  has  been  done,  and  suggest  to  our  inven- 
tion what  is  wanted.  Many  have  often  protracted  their 
journey  in  a  road  which  had  already  been  worn  out  by  the 
wheels  which  had  traversed  it :  bibliography  unrolls  the 
whole  map  of  the  country  we  propose  travellmg  over— -the 
postH-oads,  and  the  by-paths. 

Every  half  century,  indeed,  the  obstructions  multiply  : 
avl  the  Edinburgh  prediction,  should  it  approximate  to 
the  event  it  has  foreseen,  may  more  reasonaoly  terrify  a 
far  distant  posterity.  Maxzuchelli  declared  ifler  his  la- 
borious researches  in  Italian  literature,  that  one  of  his 
more  recent  predecessors,  who  had  commenced  a  similar 
work,  had  coUected  notices  of  forty  thousand  writers — and 
yet,  be  adds,  my  work  must  increase  that  number  to  ten 
thousand  more !  Mazzucheili  said  this  in  I75S ;  and  the 
amount  of  half  a  century  must  now  be  added,  for  the 
*  Oflsner,  Simler,  Bellarmin,  L'Abbe,  Mabillon,  Montfau- 
con,  MoreH,  Bayle,  Bslllet.  Niceron.  Duptn,  Cave,  Watton, 
Casfmir  Oudin,  Le  Lonff,  Goulet,  Wolflus,  John  Albert  Fa. 
brkf  UA  An^Iati,  Tiraboechi,  Nicholas  Antonio, Walchius,  Smi 
Tltts,  Brucker,  Scheucbzer,  LInnsus,  Se|ul«r,  Haller,  Adam> 
son,  Manicet,  Rescner,  Eloy,  Douglas,  We  Idler,  Hallbronncr, 
Mmitacla,  Lalande,  Bailly,  Qoadrlo,  Morkoff,  SlolHoa,  Tunc 
chM.  Schelhom,  Engels,  Beyer,  Oerdesius,  Voets,  Frcv'^g, 
Davfd  Clement,  CheviUler,  Maittatre,  Orlandl,  Prosper  Mnr* 
cband,  Seboeplin,  De  Bozo  Abb6  Saliter,  and  De  Saint  Leger. 


presses  of  Italy  have  not  be«i  inactive.  But  the  literature 
of  Germany,  of  France,  and  of  England,  baa  exceeded  the 
multiplicity  of  the  productions  of  Italy,  and  an  appalling 
population  of  authors  swarm  before  the  imagination.  Had 
then  the  peaceful  spirit  of  the  literary  historian,  wluch  si^ 
ting  amiost  the  night  of  time,  by  the  monuments  of  genius 
trims  the  sepulchral  lamps  of  tho  human  mind !  Hail  to 
the  literary  Reaumur,  wno  by  the  clearness  of  his  glasses 
makes  even  the  minute  interesting,  and  reveals  to  us  tho 
world  (^insects !  These  are  guardian  spirits,  who  at  the 
close  of  every  century  standinc  on  its  ascent,  trace  out  the 
old  roads  we  have  pursued,  and  with  a  lighter  line  indicate 
the  new  ones  which  are  opening,  from  the  imperfect  at- 
tempts, and  even  the  errors  of  our  predecessors ! 

SBCRET  BISTOBY  OF  AN  KLKCTIVB  MOHABCHT. 

A  PoUtical  Sketch, 

Poland,  once  a  potent  and  magnificent  kingdom,  when 
it  simk  into  an  elective  monarchy,  became  *  venal  thrica 
an  age.'  That  country  must  have  exhibited  manv  a  diplo- 
matic scene  of  intricate  intrigue,  which  although  they  could 
not  appear  in  its  public,  have  no  doubt  been  often  conaign- 
ed  to  its  secret  history.  With  us  the  corruption  of 
a  rotten  borough  has  sometimes  exposed  the  guarded 
proffer  of  one  party,  and  the  dexterous  chaflfering  of  the 
other :  but  a  master-piece  of  diplomatic  finesse  ami  politi- 
cal invention,  electioneering  viewed  on  the  most  magnifi- 
cent scale,  with  a  kingdom  to  be  canvassed,  and  a  crown 
to  be  won  and  lost,  or  lost  and  won  in  the  course  of  a  sin- 
gle day,  exhibits  a  political  drama,  which,  for  the  honour 
and  happiness  of  mankind,  is  of  rare  and  strange  occur- 
rence. There  was  one  scene  in  this  drama,  which  might 
appear  somewhat  too  large  for  an  ordinary  theatre ;  Die 
actors  apparently  were  not  less  than  fifty  to  a  hundred 
thousand  ;  twelve  vast  tents  were  raised  on  an  extensive 
plain,  a  hundred  thousand  horses  were  in  the  environs* 
and  palatines  and  castellans,  the  ecclesiastical  orders, 
with  the  ambassadors  of  the  royal  competitors,  all  agitated 
by  the  ceaseless  motion  of  different  factions  during  the  six 
weeks  uf  the  election,  and  of  many  preceding  months  of 
preconcerted  measures  and  vacillating  opiniona,  now  were 
all  solemnly  assembled  at  the  diet.— Once  the  noet, 
amidst  his  gigantic  ccmception  of  a  scene,  resolvml  to  leave 
it  out ; 

*  So  vast  a  thing  tho  stage  can  ne'er  contain- 
Then  build  a  new,  or  dot  it  in  a  flam  !* 

exclaimed  <  La  Mancha's  knight,'  kindling  at  a  scene  so 
novel  and  so  vast ! 

Such  an  electioneering  negotiation,  the  only  one  I  am 
acquainted  with,  is  opened  in  the  *  Discours'  ot  Ghobnin, 
the  secretary  of  Montluc,  bishop  of  Valence,  the  confi- 
dential agent  of  Catharine  de  Medicis,  and  who  was  sent 
to  intrigue  at  the  Polish  diet,  to  obtain  the  crown  of  Po- 
land for  her  son  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  afterwards  Henry  III. 
This  bold  enterprise  at  the  first  seemed  hopeless,  and  in 
its  progress  encountered  growing  obstructions  ;  butMont- 
hic  was  one  of  the  most  fintshml  diplomatists  that  the  ge- 
nius of  the  Gallic  cabinet  ever  sent  forth.  He  was  nick- 
named in  all  the  courts  of  Europe,  from  the  circumstance 
of  his  limping,  *  le  Boiteux ;'  our  political  bishop  was  in  ca- 
binet intrigues  the  Talleyrand  of^  his  age,  and  sixteen  em* 
bassies  to  Italy,  Germany,  England,  Scotland,  and  Tur- 
key, had  made  this  '  Connoisseur  en  hommes'  an  extraor- 
dinary politician ! 

Catharine  de  Medicis  was  infatuated  with  the  dreams  of 
judicial  astrology :  her  pensioned  oracles  had  declared  that 
she  should  live  to  see  each  of  her  sons  crowned,  by  which 
prediction  probably  they  had  only  purposed  to  flatter  her 
pride  and  her  love  of  dominion.  They,  however,  ended  in 
terrifying  the  credulous  queen  ;  and  she  dreading  to  wit* 
ness  a  throne  in  France,  disputed  perhaps  by  fratricides, 
anxiously  sought  for  a  separate  crown  for  each  of  her 
three  sons.  She  had  been  trifled  with  in  her  earnest  nego- 
tiations with  our  Elizabeth  ;  twice  had  she  seen  herself 
baffled  in  her  views  in  the  Dukes  of  Alen9on  and  of  An- 
iou.  Catharine  then  projected  a  new  empire  for  Anjou. 
by  incorporating  into  one  kingdom  Algiers,  Corsica,  ana 
Sardinia;  but  the  other  despot,  he  of  Constantinople,  Se* 
lim  II,  dissipated  the  brilliant  speculation  of  our  female 
Machiavel.  Charles  IX  was  sickly,  jealous  and  desirous 
of  removing  from  thw  court  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  whom  two 
victories  had  made  popular,  though  he  afterwards  sunk 
into  a  Sardanapalos.  Montluc  penetrated  into  the  secret 
wishes  of  Calnarine  and  Charles,  and  su£gested  to  them 
the  posaibiliiy  of  fncircling  the  bruws  of  Anjou,  with  the 
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diadem  to  Poknd,  the  Polbh  monarch  then  being  in  a 
■lato  oTnnUe  declioe.  The  |>roject  was  approved;  and 
like  a  profbond  politician,  the  bnbop  prepared  for  an  event 
which  nufht  be  remote,  ukd  always  wobiemattcal,  by  send- 
ing into  lH>land  a  natural  son  of  his,  mlagny,  as  a  disguised 
tLgent ;  his  youth,  bis  humble  rank,  and  nis  k>ve  c€  pleas- 
ure, wonkl  not  create  any  alarm  among  the  neighbouring 
powers,  who  were  alike  on  the  watch  to  sn&tra  the  ex* 
pected  spoil ;  bat  as  it  was  necesaaiy  to  have  a  more  dex- 
terous politician  behind  the  curtain,  he  recommended  his 
secretary  Ghoisnin  as  a  travelling  tutor  to  a  youth  who 
a|meared  to  want  one. 

Balagny  proceeded  to  Poland,  where,  under  the  veil  ofdia- 
sipation,  and  in  the  midst  ofsplendid  festivities,  with  bis  trus- 
tv  adjutant,  this  hare-brained  boy  of  revelry  began  to  weave 
those  iotrifoes  which  were  afterwards  to  be  knotted,  or  un- 
tied, by  Mootluc  himself.  He  had  contrived  to  be  so  little 
suspected,  that  the  agent  of  the  emperor  had  often  disclo^ 
ed  important  secrets  to  his  young  and  amiable  friend.  On 
the  death  of  Sigismond  AuEustus,  Balagny,  leaving  Ghois- 
nin behind  to  trumpet  forth  the  virtues  of  Anjou,  hasten- 
ed to  Paris  to  give  an  account  of  all  which  he  bad  seen  or 
heard.  But  poor  Ghoisnin  found  himsrlf  in  a  dilemma 
among  those  who  had  so  long  listened  to  his  panegyrics  on 
the  humanity  and  meek  character  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou  ; 
for  the  news  of  St  Bartholomew's  massacre  had  travelled 
faster  than  the  post;  and  Ghoisnin  complains  that  he  was 
now  treated  as  an  impudent  liar,  and  the  French  nrincc  as 
a  monster.  In  vain  he  assured  them  that  the  whole  was 
an  exa^erated  account,  a  mere  insurrection  of  the  people, 
or  the  effects  of  a  few  private  enmities,  praying  the  indig- 
nant Poles  to  suspend  their  decision  till  the  Bishop  came : 
*  Attendee  le  Boiteox  !*  cried  he  in  agony. 

Meanwhile,  at  Paris,  the  choice  of  a  proper  person  ibr 
this  embassy  had  been  difficult  to  settle.  It  was  a  busi- 
ness of  intrigue,  more  than  of  form,  and  required  an  ora- 
tor to  make  speeches  and  addresses  in  a  sort  of  popular  as- 
BemMy  ;  for  though  the  people,  indeed,  had  no  concern  in 
the  Diet,  ret  the  greater  and  the  lesser  nobles  and  gentle- 
men, all  electors,  were  reckoned  at  one  hundred  thousand. 
It  was  supposed  that  a  lawyer  who  could  negotiate  in  good 
Latin,  and  one,  as  the  French  proverb  runs,  who  could  oi- 
ler etparUrt  would  more  effectually  puzzle  their  heads,  and 
satisfy  their  consciences  in  vote  tor  his  client.  Gatharine 
at  last  fixed  on  Montlue  himself,  from  the  superstitious 
prejudice,  which  however,  in  this  case  accorded  with  philo- 
■ophical  experience,  *  that  Montlue  had  ever  been  btehy 
in  his  negotiations.* 

Montlue  hastened  his  departure  from  Paris ;  and  it  ap- 
[lears  that  our  pohtical  bishop  had,  by  his  skilful  pcn(*tra- 
tion  into  the  French  cabinet,  foreseen  the  horrible  catas- 
trophe which  occurred  very  shortly  after  he  had  left  it ; 
for  he  had  warned  the  Gount  of  Rochefoucault  to  absent 
hnnself ;  but  this  lord,  like  so  manv  others,  had  no  sua- 
piciona  of  the  perfidious  projects  of  Gatharine  and  her  cabi- 
net. Montlue,  however,  had  not  long  been  on  his  jour- 
ney, ere  the  news  reached  him,  and  it  occasioned  innumera- 
ble obstacles  in  his  progress,  which  even  his  sagacitv  had 
not  calculated  on.  AtSlrasburgh  he  had  appointed  to 
meet  some  able  coadjutors,  among  whom  was  the  famous 
Joseph  Scaliger ;  but  they  were  so  terrified  by  U»  Matu- 
nh  Parinennn,,  that  Srali<^er  flew  to  Geneva,  and  would 
not  budf;e  out  of  that  safe  comer;  and  the  others  ran  home, 
not  imagining  that  Montlue  would  venture  to  pass  through 
Germany,  where  the  protestant  indignation  had  made  the 
roads  loo  hot  for  a  catholic  bishop.  But  Montlue  had  set 
his  cast  on  the  die.  He  had  already  passed  through  seve- 
,  ral  hair-breadth  escapes  from  the  stratagems  of  the  Guise 
faction,  who  more  than  once  attempted  to  hang  or  drown 
the  bishop,  whom  they  cned  out  was  a  Galvinist ;  the  fears 
and  jealousies  of  the  Guises  had  been  roused  by  this  politi- 
cal mission.  Among  ail  these  troubles  and  delays,  Mont- 
lue was  most  affected  by  the  rumour  that  the  election  was 
on  the  point  of  being  made,  and  that  the  plague  was  uni- 
versal throughout  Poland ;  so  that  he  must  have  felt  that 
he  might  be  toolale  for  the  one,  and  too  early  for  the  other. 

At  last  Montlue  arrived,  and  found  thai  the  whole  weight 
of  this  negotiation  was  to  fall  on  his  single  shoukiera ;  and 
further,  that  he  was  to  sleep  every  night  on  a  pillow  of 
thorns.  Our  bishop  had  not  only  to  allay  the  ferment  of 
the  popular  spirit  of  the  evan|;elists,  as  the  protestants  wi^re 
then  called,  but  even  of  the  more  rational  catholics  of  Po- 
land. He  had  also  to  face  those  haughty  and  feudal  lords, 
of  whom  each  considered  himself  the  equal  of  the  sovereign 
whom  he  created,  and  whose  avowed  principle  >va?,  and 


manv  were  incomipl,  that  their  choice  of  a ^^ 

ahould  be  regulated  aolelv  by  the  public  haitereat ;  and  it 
was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  emperor,  the  czar,  aad 
the  king  oif  Sweden,  would  prove  onsuoeeasful  rivals  to  fhm 
cruel,  mid  voluptuous,  and  bigoted  duke  of  Anjoa,  iiLuna 
political  interesta  were  too  remote  and  novel  to  nave  rained 
any  faction  among  these  independent  PoLee. 

The  crafty  poltiieian  had  the  art  of  dressing  hnmelf  up 
m  all  the  winning  charms  of  candour  and  loyaTty ;  a  sweet 
flow  of  honeyed  words  melted  oo  his  tips,  while  hia  heart, 
cold  and  immovable  as  a  rock,  stood  tmchanged  amidal  ika 
moat  imforeseen  difficulties. 

The  emperor  had  set  to  work  the  Abb6  Gyre  m  a  aort 
of  ambiguous  character,  an  envoy  for  the  nonoe,  to  he 
acknowledged  or  disavowed  as  was  convenieet,  and  by  hie 
activity  he  obtained  considerable  influeace  amoa|^  the 
Lithuanians,  the  Wallachians,  and  nearly  all  Praama,  m 
favour  of  the  Arch-duke  Ernest.  Two  Bohemians,  who 
had  the  advantage  of  speaking  the  Polish  language,  had 
arrived  with  a  state  and  magnificence  becoming  kings  r»- 
ther  than  ambassadors.  The  Moacovite  had  written  let- 
ters full  of  gdden  promis«'s  to  the  nobility,  and  was  sop- 
ported  by  a  palatine  of  hivh  character;  a  perpetual  pence 
between  two  such  great  ncighboure  was  too  inviting  a  pre- 
jeet  not  to  find  advocates ;  and  this  party,  Ghoisnin  ob- 
serves, appeared  at  first  the  most  to  be  feared.  The  Km^ 
of  Sweden  was  a  close  neighbour  who  had  married  the 
sister  of  their  late  sovereign,  and  his  son  urged  his  foasdy 
claims  as  superior  to  those  of  Ibreigners.  Among  these 
parties  was  a  patriotic  one,  who  were  desirous  ol  a  Pole 
for  their  monarch ;  a  king  of  their  father«4and,  speakmg 
their  mother-tongue,  one  who  would  not  strike  at  the  i»- 
dependence  of  his  country,  but  preserve  its  integrity  (Wnb 
the  stranver.  This  popular  party  was  even  airret^fale  to 
several  of  the  foreign  powers  themselves,  who  did  not  like 
to  see  a  rival  power  strensthenin^  itself  by  so  surict  & 
union  with  Poland ;  but  in  this  choice  of  a  sovereign  fi^ooi 
among  themselves,  there  were  at  least  thirty  lof^s  who 
equally  thought  that  they  were  the  proper  wood  of  which 
kings  should  be  carved  out.  The  Poles  therefore  cosdd 
not  agree  on  the  Pole  who  deserved  to  be  a  PiaMe;  an 
endearing  title  Uxrjk  native  monarch,  which  orieiaatcd  m 
the  name  of  the  family  of  the  PiaatUf  who  had  reigned 
happily  over  the  Polish  people  for  the  space  of  five  cento- 
ries !  The  remembrance  of  their  virtues  existed  in  the 
minds  of  the  honest  Poles  in  this  affectionate  title,  wmI 
their  party  were  called  the  Pkutit. 

Montlue  had  been  deprived  of  the  asststaaee  he  had  de- 
pended on  from  manv  able  persons,  whom  the  massacre  oT 
St  Bartholomew  had  frightened  away  fiom  every  Freocli 
political  connexion.  He  found  that  he  had  himself  only  to 
depend  on.  We  are  told  that  he  was  not  provided  witb 
the  usual  means  which  are  considered  most  efficient  ie 
elections,  nor  possessed  the  interest  nor  the  spleodoor  of 
his  powerful  competitors :  he  was  to  derive  all  his  re- 
sources from  diplomatic  finesse.  The  various  ambassa- 
dors had  fixed  and  distant  residences,  that  they  mifht  doc 
hold  loo  close  an  intercourse  with  the  Polish  nobles.  Of 
all  things,  he  was  desirous  to  obtain  an  easy  aceesn  to 
these  chiefs,  that  he  might  observe,  and  that  they  micht 
listen.  He  who  would  seduce  by  his  own  ingenmty  moat 
come  in  contact  with  the  object  ne  would  oorrupll  Vet 
Montlue  persisted  in  not  approaching  them  without  being 
sought  after,  which  answered  his  purpose  in  the  end.  One 
favourite  argument  which  our  Tallevrand  had  set  afloaf, 
was  to  show  that  all  the  benefits  which  the  different  oowt- 
petitors  had  promised  to  the  Poles  were  accompanied  by 
other  circums'ances  which  could  not  fail  to  be  niieous  la 
the  country ;  while  the  offer  of  his  master,  whose  interesta 
were  remote,  could  not  be  adverse  to  those  of  the  P-Hteb 
nation :  so  that  much  good  might  be  expected  from  h■■^ 
without  any  fear  of  accompanying  evil.  Montlue  pro- 
cured a  clever  Frenchman  to  be  Die  bearer  of  his  finrt 
despatch,  in  Latin,  to  the  Diet ;  which  had  hardiv  ajsvna- 
bled,  ere  suspicions  and  lealousies  were  already  Ijreakin* 
out.  The  emperor's  ambassadors  had  offended  the  pnde 
of  the  Polish  nobles  bv  travelling  about  the  country  with- 
out leave,  and  resorting  to  the  infanta;  and  beskies,  m 
some  intercepted  letters  the  Polish  nation  was  designated 
as  gens  barbara  ef  geru  inrpta.  <  I  do  not  think  that  the 
said  letter  was  really  wri'ten  by  the  said  ambaseadors, 
who  were  statesmen  too  politic  to  employ  such  unguarded 
languaffp,'  verv  ingenuou^lv  writes  the  aecretarv  of  Msw« 
luc.  However,  it  was  a  blow  levelled  at  the  imc»erial  aoH^ 
batsadors;  while  the  letter  of  the  French  bisho|:» 
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poted  *  in  a  hamble  and  nkidest  ftyle,*  began  to  melt  their 
prond  spirili,  and  two  thousand  copies  of  the  French 
tiflbop's  letter  were  eagerly  spread. 

*  But  this  good  fortune  did  not  last  more  than  four-and- 
twenty  hours/  mournfully  writes  our  honest  secretary; 
*  for  suddenly  the  news  or  the  fatal  day  of  St  Bartholomew 
arrived,  and  every  Frenchman  was  detested.' 

Montlnc,  in  this  distress,  published  an  apology  for  les 
JBfa^nSa  Parisiennett  which  ne  reduced  to  some  excesses 
of  the  people,  the  result  of  a  conspiracy  plotted  by  the 


This  pamphlet,  which  still  ezistSi  roust  have  cost  the  good 
bishop  some  invention ;  but  in  elections  the  lie  of  the  mo- 
raent  serves  a  purpose  ;  and  although  Montluc  was  in  due 
time  bitterly  recriminated  on,  still  the  apology  served  to 
divide  public  opinion. 

Montlac  was  a  whole  cabinet  to  himself:  he  dispersed  ano- 
ther tract  in  the  character  of  a  Polish  gentleman,  in  which 
the  French  interests  were  urged  by  such  arguments,  that 
the  leading  chiefs  never  met  without  disputing ;  and  Mont- 
luc now  foUnd  that  he  had  succeeded  in  creating  a  French 
party.  The  Austrian  then  employed  a  real  Polish  gen- 
tleman to  write  for  his  party ;  but  this  was  too  genuine  a 
prodaction,  for  the  writer  wrote  too  much  in  earnest ;  and 
in  politics  we  must  not  be  in  a  passion. 

The  mutual  jealousies  of  each  party  assisted  the  views 
ofourneffotiaior;  they  would  side  with  him  against  each 
other.  The  archduke  and  the  czar  opposed  the  Turk ; 
the  Muscovite  could  not  endure  that  Sweden  should  bo 
aggrandized  by  this  new  crown ;  and  Denmark  was  still 
more  uneasy.  Montluc  had  discovered  how  erery  party 
bad  its  vulnerable  point,  by  which  it  could  be  managed. 
The  cards  had  now  got  fairly  shuffled,  and  he  depended 
on  his  usual  good  plav.  « 

Our  bishop  got  hold  of  a  palatine  to  write  for  the  French 
cause  in  the  vernacular  tongtie ;  and  appears  to  have  held 
a  more  mysterious  intercourse  with  another  palatine,  Al- 
bert La«kv.  Mutual  accusations  were  made  in  the  open 
diet ;  the  Poles  accused  some  Lithuanian  lords  nf  having 
contracted  certain  rnsfagements  with  the  czar ;  these  in 
return  accused  the  Poles,  and  partiailarly  this  liaskv,  with 
being  corrupted  by  the  gold  of  France.  Another  circum* 
stance  aflerwards  arose ;  the  Spanish  ambassador  had 
forty  thousand  Oudert  sent  to  him,  but  which  never  passed 
thfc  frontiers,  as  this  fresh  supply  arrived  too  late  for  the 
election.  *!  believe,'  writes  our  secretary  with  great 
simplicitv,  *  that  this  money  was  only  desioned  to  distri- 
bute among  the  trumpeters  and  the  taboiirines.'  The 
usual  expedient  in  contested  elections  was  now  evidently 
•ntrodficed ;  our  secretary  acknowledging  that  Montluc 
daily  aeouired  new  supporters,  because  he  did  not  attempt 
to  gain  tnem  over  merdy  by  nromMcs-^esting  his  whole 
cause  on  this  argument,  that  the  interest  of  the  nation  was 
concerned  in  the  French  election. 

Still  would  ill  fortune  cross  our  craAv  politician  when 
every  thing  was  proceeding  smoothl}r.  The  massacre  was 
refreshed  with  more  damning  particulars;  some  letters 
were  forged,  and  others  were  but  too  true :  all  parties, 
with  rival  intrepidity,  were  carrying  on  a  complete  scene 
of  deception.  A  rumour  spread  that  the  French  king  dis- 
avowed his  accredited  agent,  and  apologized  to  the  empe- 
ror lor  having  yielded  to  the  importunities  of  a  political 
speculator,  whom  he  was  now  resolved  to  recall.  This 
•omewhat  paralysed  the  exertions  of  those  palatines  who 
had  involved  themselves  in  the  intrigues  of  Montluc,  who 
waa  now  forced  patiently  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  a  courier 
with  renewed  testimonials  of  his  diplomatic  character  from 
the  French  coort.  A  great  odium  was  cast  on  the  French 
in  the  eonrse  of  this  negotiation  by  a  distribution  of  prints, 
which  exposed  the  most  inventive  cruelties  practised  by 
tfie  catholics  oo  the  reformed ;  such  as  women  cleaved  in 
hiV,  in  the  act  of  attempting  to  snatch  their  children  from 
their  botcben ;  whHe  Charles  the  Ninth  and  the  Duke  of 
Anjou,  were  hideoiisly  represented  in  their  persons,  and 
•a  apectalora  of  such  horrid  tragedies,  with  words  written 
in  labels,  complaining  that  the  exocntioners  were  not  zeal- 
om  enongh  in  this  holy  work.  These  prints,  accompa- 
iwd  bv  libels  and  bv  horrid  narratives,  inflamed  the  popu- 
lar Indisnatton,  and  more  particularly  the  women,  who 
w«r«  afiected  to  tears,  as  if  these  horrid  scenes  bad  been 
pamiog  before  their  eyes. 
Montluc  replied  to  the  libclc  at  fast  tf  they  appeared, 


while  he  skilfully  introduced  the  most  elaborate  panegy- 
rics on  the  Duke  of  Anjou ;  and  in  return  for  the  carica- 
tures, he  distributed  two  portraits  of  the  king  and  the 
duke,  to  show  the  ladies,  it  not  the  diet,  that  neither  o( 
these  princes  had  such  ferocious  and  inhuman  faces.  Such 
are  the  small  means  by  which  the  politician  condescends 
to  work  his  great  designs ;  and  the  very  means  by  which 
hb  enemies  thought  they  should  ruin  nis  cause,  Montluc 
adroitly  turned  to  his  own  advantage.  Any  thing  of  in- 
stant occurrence  serves  electioneering  purposes,and  Mont- 
luc eagerly  seized  this  favourable  occasion  to  exhaust  his 
imagination  on  an  ideal  sovereign,  and  to  hazard,  with 
address,  anecdotes,  whose  authenticity  he  could  never 
hare  proved,  till  he  perplexed  even  unwilling  minds  to 
be  uncertain  whether  that  intolerant  and  idiuman  duke 
was  not  the  most  heroic  and  most  merciful  of  princes.  It 
is  probable  that  the  Frenchman  abused  even  the  license  of 
the  French  e/og-e,  for  a  noble  Pole  told  Montluc  that  he 
was  amplifying  his  duke  with  such  ideal  greatness,  and 
attributing  to  nim  such  immaculate  purity  of  sentiment, 
that  it  was  inferred  there  was  no  man  in  Poland  who  could 
possibly  equal  him ;  and  that  his  declaration,  that  the  duke 
was  not  desirous  of  reigning  over  Poland  to  possess  the 
wealth  and  the  grandeur  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  he  was 
solely  ambitious  of  the  honour  to  be  the  head  of  such  a 
ffreat  and  virtuous  nobility,  had  offended  many  lords,  who 
did  not  believe  that  the  duke  sought  the  Folish  crown 
merely  to  be  the  sovereign  of  a  virtuous  people. 

These  Polish  statesmen  appear,  indeed,  to  have  been 
more  enlightened  than  the  suotile  politician  perhaps  cal- 
culated on ;  for  when  Montluc  was  ovor  anxious  to  excul- 
pate the  Duke  of  Anjou  from  having  been  an  actor  in  tho 
Parisian  massacre,  a  noble  Pole  observed,  *  That  he  need 
not  lose  his  time  at  framing  any  apologies ;  for  if  he  could 
prove  that  it  was  the  interest  of  the  country  that  the  duke 
ought  to  be  elected  their  king,  it  was  all  that  was  required. 
His  cruelty,  were  it  true,  would  be  no  reason  to  prevent 
his  election,  for  we  hare  nothing  to  dread  from  it :  once  in 
in  our  kinsdom,  he  will  have  more  reason  to  fear  us  than 
we  him,  should  he  ever  attempt  our  lives,  our  property,  or 
our  liberty.* 

Another  Polish  lord,  whose  scruples  were  as  pious  as 
his  patriotism  was  suspicious,  however  observed  that,  is 
his  conferences  with  the  French  bishop,  the  bishop  had 
never  once  mentioned  God,  whom  all  parties  ought  to  im- 
plore to  touch  the  hearts  of  the  electors  in  their  choice  of 
God's  *  anointed.'  Montluc  might  have  felt  himself  un- 
ex)>ectedly  embarrassed  at  the  religious  scruples  of  this 
lord,  but  the  politician  was  never  at  a  fault.  *  Speaking 
to  a  man  of  letters,  as  his  lordship  was,'  replied  the  French 
bishop,  *it  was  not  for  him  to  remind  his  lordship  what  he 
so  well  knew ;  but  since  he  had  touched  on  the  subject,  he 
would,  however,  say  that  were  a  sick  man  desirous  of 
having  a  physician,  the  friend  who  undertook  to  procure 
one  would  not  do  his  duty  should  he  say  it  was  necessary 
to  call  in  one  whom  God  had  chosen  to  restore  his  health ; 
but  another  who  should  say  that  the  most  teamed  and 
skilful  is  him  whom  God  has  chosen,  would  be  doine  the 
best  for  the  patient,  and  evince  most  judgment.  By  a 
parity  of  reason  we  must  believe  that  God  will  not  send 
an  angel  to  point  out  the  man  whom  he  would  have  his 
anointed ;  suflScient  for  us  that  God  has  given  us  a  know- 
ledge of  the  requisites  of  a  good  king  ;  and  if  the  Polish 
gentlemen  choose  such  a  sovereign,  it  will  be  him  whom 
God  has  chosen.'  This  shrewd  argument  delighted  the 
Polish  lord,  who  repeated  the  story  in  different  compa- 
nies, to  the  honour  of  the  bishop.  "  And  in  this  manner,' 
adds  the  secretary  with  great  naheiiy  <did  the  steur 
strengthened  by  good  arguments,  divulge  his  opinions, 
which  were  received  by  many,  and  run  from  band  to 
hand.' 

Montluc  had  his  inferior  mansuvres.  He  had  to  equi- 
poise the  opposite  interests  of  the  Catholics  and  the  Evan- 
gelists, or  the  Reformed :  it  was  minsling  fire  and  water 
without  suffering  them  to  hiss,  or  to  eztineuish  one  another. 
When  the  imperial  ambassadors  f  ave  fite»  to  the  higher 
nobility  only,  they  consequently  offended  the  lesser.  The 
Frencbmaii  gave  no  banquets,  but  bis  house  was  open  to 
all  at  all  times,  who  were  equally  welcome.  *  You  will 
see  that  the  fHa  of  the  imperialists  will  do  them  mora 
harm  than  good,'  observed  Monthic  to  his  secretary. 

Having  gained  over  by  every  possible  contrivance  a  num- 
ber of  the  Polish  nobles,  and  showered  his  courtosies  on 
those  of  the  inferior  orders,  at  length  the  critical  moment 
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approached,  aiMl  the  finbhinf  hand  was  to  be  put  to  the  work. 
Polaod,  with  the  appearance  of  a  popular  government,  was 
a  stnguiar  aristocracy  of  a  hundred  thousand  electors,  con- 
listing  of  the  higher  and  the  lower  nobility,  and  the  sentry ; 
the  people  had  no  concern  with  the  goTemment.  Tet  stiQ 
it  was  to  be  treated  by  the  politician  as  a  popular  goTern- 
oenl,  where  those  who  possessed  the  greatest  in6oence 
oyer  such  large  assemblies  were  orators,  and  he  who  de- 
tirered  himsrif  with  the  utmost  fluency,  and  the  most  per- 
tment  arguments,  would  infallibly  bend  every  heart  to  the 
point  he  wished.  The  French  oishop  depended  greatly 
on  the  effect  which  bis  oration  was  to  produce  when  the 
ambassadors  were  respectirely  to  be  heard  before  the  as- 
sembled Diet ;  the  grebt  and  concluding  act  of  so  many 
tedious  and  difficult  nef;otiation»— >'  which  had  cost  my 
roaster,'  writes  the  ingenuous  secretary,  'six  months* 
daily  and  nightly  labours ;  he  had  never  been  assisted  or 
comforted  by  any  but  his  poor  senrants ;  and  in  the  course 
of  these  six  months  had  written  ten  reams  of  paper,  a  thing 
which  for  forty  years  he  had  not  used  himself  to.' 

Every  ambassador  was  now  to  deliver  an  oration  before 
the  assembled  electors,  and  thirty-two  copies  were  to  be 
printed  to  present  one  to  each  palatine,  who,  in  his  turn, 
was  to  communicate  it  to  his  lords.  But  a  fresh  difficulty 
occurred  to  the  French  negotiator ;  as  he  trusted  greatly 
to  his  address  influencing  the  multitude,  and  creating  a 
popular  opinion  in  his  favour,  he  regretted  to  find  that  the 
imperial  ambassador  would  deliver  his  speech  in  the  Bo- 
hemian lanvuave,  so  that  he  would  be  understood  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  assembly;  a  considerable  advantage 
over  IMontluc,  who  could  only  address  tiiem  in  Latin.  The 
raveniive  genius  of  the  French  bishop  resolved  on  two 
things  which  h  \d  never  before  been  practised ;  firat,  to 
have  his  Latin  translated  into  the  vernacular  idiom  ;  and 
secondly,  to  print  an  edition  of  fifteen  hundred  copies  in 
i>oth  languages,  and  thus  to  obtain  a  vast  advantage  over 
the  other  ambassadors  with  their  thirty-two  manuscript 
copies,  of  which  each  copy  was  used  to  be  read  1200 
periions.  The  (reat  diffiriilty  was  to  get  it  secretly  trans- 
lated and  printed.  This  fell  to  the  management  of  Chois- 
nin.  the  secretary.  He  set  off  to  the  castle  of  the  palatine, 
Solikotski,  who  was  deep  in  the  French  interest ;  Solikot- 
ski  despafbed  the  version  in  six  days.  Hastening  with 
the  preciouk  MS,  to  Cracow,  Choisntn  flew  to  a  trusty 
printer,  with  whom  he  was  connected :  the  sheetji  were 
deposited  every  night  at  Choi«nin*s  lodgings,  and  at  the 
end  of  ihe  fortnight,  the  diligent  «ecreiary  conducted  the 
1500  copies  in  secret  triumph  to  Warsaw. 

Yet  this  glorious  labour  was  not  ended  ;  Montluc  was 
in  no  haste  to  deliver  hi«  wonder-workin;  oration,  on  which 
th**  fate  of  a  crown  seemed  to  der>crid.  When  his  torn 
camn  to  be  h^'ard  he  suddenly  fell  sick  ;  for  the  fact  was, 
that  he  wished  to  speak  last,  which  would  eive  him  the 
adyanta::e  of  repWins  to  any  ob'i-^iion  rais^-d  by  his  rivals, 
and  admit  also  of  an  attack  on  ihetr  weak  points.  He  con- 
trived to  obtain  copies  of  their  harancriies,  and  discovered 
five  points  whirh  struck  at  the  French  interest.  Our  poor 
bishop  had  now  to  sit  up  through  the  nii;ht  to  re-write  five 
leaves  of  his  printed  oraiion,  and  cancel  five  which  had 
been  printed ;  and  worse !  he  had  to  fet  them  bv  heart, 
and  to  have  them  translated  and  inserted,  by  employing  ' 
twenty  scribes  day  and  night.  '  It  is  scarcely  credible 
what  my  master  went  through  about  this  time,'  saiih  the 
historian  of  hit  *gestes.' 

The  council  or  diet  was  held  in  a  vast  olain.  Twelve 
pavilions  were  raised  to  receive  the  Polish  nobility  and 
the  ambassadors.  One  of  a  circular  form  was  supported 
by  a  single  mast,  and  was  large  enough  to  contain  6000 
persons,  without  any  one  approaching  the  mast  nearer 
than  by  twenty  steps,  leaving  this  space  void  to  preserve 
silence :  the  different  ftrders  were  placed  around ;  the 
archbishops  and  the  bishops,  the  palatines,  the  castellans, 
each  according  to  their  rank.  During  the  six  weeks  of  the 
sittings  of  the  diet,  100.000  horses  were  in  the  environs, 
Tct  forage  and  every  sort  of  provisions  abounded.  There 
were  no  disturbances,  not  a  single  quarrel  occurred,  al- 
though there  wanted  not  in  that  meeting  for  enmities  of 
long  standing.  It  was  stran«;r,  and  even  awful,  to  view 
such  a  mighty  assembly  preserving  the  greatest  order,  aixl 
every  one  seriously  intent  on  this  solemn  occasion. 

At  length  the  elaborate  oration  was  delivered :  it  lasted 
three  hours,  and  Cho  snin  assures  us  not  a  single  auditor 
felt  weary.  *  A  cry  of  joy  broke  out  from  the  tent,  and 
sraa  r<»-edioe4i  through  the  plain,  when  Montluc  ceased : 


it  was  a  oubfic  acdamaiion ;  and  had  the  dectm 
fixed  for  tnat  moment,  when  all  hearts  were  wars, 
the  duke  bad  been  clioeeii  wiihoot  a  diseeotiBg  __„ 
Thus  wfites,  in  rapture,  the  ingennous  secretary ;  and  a 
the  spirit  of  the  tmiet  communicaies  a  detigbifbl  anforr 
attending  this  speech,  by  which  evidently  was  fereseai  it^ 
happy  termination.  *  Thoee  who  disdain  all  things  «nl! 
take  thb  to  be  a  mere  invention  of  nunc,*  savs  noacst 
Ghoisnin ;  *  but  true  it  is,  that  while  the  said  aw-  detiv- 
ered  his  harangue,  a  lark  was  seen  all  the  while  upon  the 
mast  of  the  pavilion,  singing  and  warbling,  whidi  was  n^ 
marked  by  a  great  number  of  lords,  because  the  lark  is 
customed  only  to  rest  itself  on  the  earth  :  the  moat 
tial  confessed  this  to  be  a  good  augury.^  Also  it 
obsenred,  that  when  the  other  ambassadors  were  speaking, 
a  hare,  and  at  another  time  a  hog,  ran  throngfa  ine  tent ; 
and  when  the  Swedish  ambassador  spoke,  the  great  teal 
fell  bar  way  down.  This  lark  singing  all  the  while,  did 
no  little  good  to  our  cause ;  for  many  of  the  nobles  and 
gentry  noted  this  curious  particularity,  because  sHbca  a 


thing  which  does  not  commonly  happen  occurs  in  a  niAhc 
aflTair,  such  appearances  give  rise  to  hopes  either  <u  good 
or  of  evil.' 

The  singing  of  this  lark  in  &your  of  the  Duke  of  Anjoa 
is  not  so  evident,  as  the  cunning  trick  of  the  other  Prencb 
agent,  the  political  bishop  of  Valence,  who  now  reaped 
the  full  adyantage  of  his  1500  copies  aver  the  thiny-4wo 
of  his  riyals.  Every  one  had  the  French  one  in  hand,  or 
read  it  to  his  friends ;  while  the  others,  in 
were  confined  to  a  very  narrow  circle. 

The  period  from  the  lOih  of  April  to  the  Sth  of  Biny, 
when  they  proceeded  to  the  election,  proved  to  be  an  in- 
terval of  mfinite  perplexities,  troubles,  and  activity :  it  is 
probable  that  the  secret  history  of  this  period  of  the  negocia- 
tioos  was  never  written.  The  othc^*  ambassadors  were  far 
protracting  the  election,  perceiving  the  French  jafrrest 
prevalent :  but  delay  wookl  not  serve  the  purpose  of  M< 
luc.  he  not  being  so  well  provided  wiih  fnends  and  m< 
on  the  spot  as  the  others  were.  The  public  opinaon 
he  had  succeeded  in  creating,  by  some  unforeseen 
stance  m<ght  change. 

During  this  interval,  the  bishop  had  to  put  screra)  agearts 
of  the  other  parties  hen  du  combat.  He  got  rid  of  a  for- 
midable adversary  in  the  cardinal  Commendon,  an  agoM 
of  the  pope's,  whom  he  proved  ought  not  to  be  present  at 
the  election,  and  the  cardinal  was  ordered  to  take  his  d»> 
parture.  A  bullying  colonel  was  set  upon  the  Frendtoe- 
gotiaior,  and  went  about  from  tent  to  tent  with  a  list  of  the 
debts  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  to  show  that  the  nation  omtid 
expect  nothing  profitable  from  a  ruined  spendthrift. 
page  of  a  Perish  count  flew  to  Montluc  for  protection, 
tieating  permission  to  accompany  the  bishop  en  hi 
to  Paris.  The  senrants  of  the  count  pursued  the  pn^e  : 
but  this  young  gentleman  had  so  insinuated  himself  into  thn 
&vour  of  the  bishop,  that  he  was  suffered  to  remasa.  The 
next  day  the  page  desired  M<Nit]uc  would  grant  him  the 
full  liberty  of  bus  religion,  being  an  evanmlist,  that  he  miglit 
communicate  this  to  his  friends,  and  thus  fix  them  to  the 
French  party.  Monduc  was  too  penetrating  for  this 
political  agent,  whom  he  discovered  to  be  a  spy,  and 
pursuit  of  his  fellows  to  have  been  a  farce :  he  seat  the 
page  back  to  his  master,  the  eyangelica]  count, 
that  such  tncks  were  too  gross  to  be  played  a 
had  managed  aiTairs  in  all  the  courts  of  Europe  before  be 
came  into  Poland. 

Another  alarm  was  raised  by  a  letter  from  the  grand 
yixier  of  Selim  II,  addressed  to  the  diet,  in  which  be 
ouested  that  they  would  either  choose  a  king  fironi^ 
tnemselves,  or  elect  the  brothor  of  the  king  of 
Some  zealous  Frenchman  at  the  Subfinie  Porte  had 
ously  procured  this  recommendation  from  the  enemy  of 
Christianity ;  but  an  alliance  with  Mahometism  ifid  no' 
vice  to  Montluc,  either  with  the  catholics  or  the  ev( 
The  bishop  was  in  despair,  and  thought  that  his 
work  of  SUE  months'  toil  and  trouble  was  to  be 
pieces  in  an  hour.    Montluc  being  ahown  the  letter, 
stantly  insisted  tiiat  it  was  a  forgery,  designed  to  inj 
his  master  the  duke.    The  letter  was  attended  by 
suspicious  drcumstances ;  and  the  French  hithop,  (pbck 

*  Our  honest  secretary  remuids  me  of  a  passage  in  OeoArey 
of  Monmouth,  who  nays,  '  at  this  place  an  eaele  Fpoke  while 
the  wall  of  the  town  was  building  ;  and,  indeed,  1  thnuld  not 
have  faile<l  transmitting;  the  speech  to  posterity,  had  I  thought 
h  true  as  the  rest  of  the  history.* 
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%t  expedients,  snatched  at  an  adTaotage  which  the  politi- 
cian kaowa  how  to  lay  hold  of  in  the  chapter  of  accidenti. 
*  The  letter  was  not  sealed  with  the  golden  seal  nor  enclos- 
ed in  a  silken  purse  or  cloth  of  gold ;  and  farther,  if  they 
examined  the  translation,*  he  said,  *  ther  would  find  that 
it  was  not  written  on  Turkish  paper.'  This  was  a  piece 
of  the  sieur*t  good  fortune,  for  tne  letter  was  not  forged ; 
but  owing  to  the  circumstance  ihat  the  boyar  of  Wallachia 
bad  taken  out  the  letter,  to  send  a  translation  with  it  which 
the  vizier  had  omitted,  it  arrived  without  its  usual  accompani. 
ments  ;  and  the  courier,  when  inquired  after,  was  kept  out 
of  the  way:  so  that,  in  a  few  davs,  nothing  more  was 
beard  of  the  great  vizier's  letter.  *  Such  was  our  fortunate 
escape,'  says  the  secretary,  '  from  the  friendly  but  fatal 
mterference  of  the  Sultan,  than  which  the  9ieur  dreaded 
ttothing  so  much: 

Many  secret  agents  of  the  different  powers  were  spin* 
oing  their  dark  intrigues  ;  and  often,  when  discovered  or 
disc<mcerted,  the  creatures  were  ai^ain  at  their  '  dirty 
work.'  These  agents  were  conveniently  disavowed  or 
acknowledged  by  their  employers.  The  abb^  Cyre  was 
an  active  agent  of  the  emperor's,  and  though  not  publicly 
accredited,  was  still  hovering  about.  In  Lithuania  he  had 
contrived  matters  so  well  as  to  have  sained  over  that  import* 
ant  province  for  the  archduke  ;  sma  was  passing  through 
Prussia  to  hasten  to  communicate  with  the  emperor,  but 
*  some  honest  men,'  qudqtuM  bona  peraonageSf  says  the 
French  secretary,  and,  no  doubt,  some  good  friends  of  his 
master,  *  took  him  by  surprise,  and  laid  him  up  safely  in 
the  castle  of  Mariemburgh,  where  truly  he-  was  a  little 
andvilly  used  by  the  soldit^rs,  who  rifled  his  portmanteau 
and  sent  us  his  papers,  when  we  discovered  ail  his  foul 
practices.'  The  emperor,  it  seems,  was  anvrv  at  the 
arrest  of  his  secret  agent ;  but  as  no  one  had  the  power 
of  releasing  the  abb^  Cyre  at  that  moment,  what  with  re- 
ceiving remonstrances  and  furnishing  replies,  the  time 
passed  away,  and  a  very  troublesome  adversary  was  in 
safe  custody  durine  the  election.  The  dissentions  between 
the  catholics  and  the  evangelists  were  always  on  the  point 
of  breaking  out;  but  Montluc  succfeded  in  quietmg  these 
inveterate  parties  by  terrifying  their  imaeinations  with 
sanguinary  civil  wars,  and  invasions  of  ths  Turks  and  the 
Tartars.  He  satisfied  the  catholics  with  the  hope  that 
time  would  put  an  end  to  heresy,  and  the  evangelists  were 
glad  to  obtain  a  tnice  from  persecution.  The  day  before 
the  election  Montluc  found  himself  so  confident,  that  he 
despatched  a  courier  to  the  French  court,  and  expressed 
himself  in  the  true  style  of  a  speculative  politician,  that 
d!es  dotae  UMn  du  Damier  nou»  tn  avians  It*  Neuft 
ires. 


There  were  preludes  to  the  election ;  and  the  first  was 
probably  in  acquiescence  with  a  satumalian  humour  pre- 
valent in  some  countries,  where  the  lower  orders  are  only 
allowed  to  indulge  their  taste  for  the  mocker?  of  the  great 
at  staled  times  and  on  fixed  occasions.  A  droll  scene  of 
a  mock  election,  as  well  as  combat,  took  place  between 
th»  nomerous  Polish  pnges,  who,  saith  the  grave  secre- 
tary, are  still  more  mischievous  than  our  own  ;  these 
elscted  among  themselves  four  competitors,  made  a  senate 
to  burlesque  the  diet,  and  went  to  loggerheads.  Those 
who  represented  the  archduke  were  well  beaten;  the 
Swede  was  hunted  down,  and  for  the  PiaatUf  they  seized 
on  a  cart  belonging  to  a  gentleman,  laden  with  provisions, 
broke  it  to  pieces,  and  burnt  the  axle-tree,  which  in  that 
country  is  called  a  pieutit  and  cried  out  7^e  ptaaH  it  burnt ! 
nor  could  the  senators  at  the  diet  that  day  command  any 
ordet  or  silence.  The  French  party  wore  white  hand- 
kerchiefs in  their  hats,  and  they  were  so  numerous,  as  to 
defeat  the  others. 

The  next  day  however  opened  a  diff*erent  scene  ;  *  the 
nobles  prepared  to  deliberate,  and  each  palatine  in  his 
quarters  was  with  his  companions  on  their  knees,  and 
many  with  tears  in  their  eyes  chantins  a  hvmn  to  the  Hoi? 
Ghost :  it  must  be  confessed,  that  this  looked  like  a  work 
of  Ood,'  says  our  secretary,  who  probably  understood  the 
mancBuvring  of  the  ra<'>ck  combat,  or  the  mock  prayers, 
much  better  than  we  may.  Every  thing  tells  at  an  election, 
burl^que  or  solemnity. 

The  election  took  place,  and  the  Duke  of  Anjou  was 
proclaimed  kinjr  of  Poland-— but  the  troubles  of  Montluc 
did  not  rsrmioate.  When  they  presented  certain  articles 
fi»r  bis  signature,  the  bishop  discovered  that  these  had 
undergone  material  alterations  from  the  proposals  submit- 
ted to  him  before  the  proclamation ;  these  alterations 
rsfsrrsd  to  a  disavowal  of  the  Parisian  massacre;  the 


Kunishment  of  its  authors,  and  toleration  in  religion. 
Pontine  refused  to  sign,  and  cross-examined  his  Pdish 
friends  about  the  original  proposals ;  one  party  agreed  that 
some  things  had  been  cnanged,  but  that  they  were  too 
trivial  to  lose  a  crown  for;  others  declared  that  the  alte- 
rations were  necessary  to  allav  the  fears,  or  secure  the 
safety  of  the  people.  Our  Gallic  diplomatist  was  outwit- 
ted, and  after  all  his  intrigues  and  cunning,  he  found  that 
the  crown  of  Poland  was  only  to  be  delivered  on  condi- 
tional terms. 

In  this  dilemma,  with  a  crown  depending  on  a  stroke  of 
his  pen,— remonstrating,  entreating,  arguing,  and  still  de- 
laying, like  Pistol  swallowing  his  leek,  he  witnessed  with 
alarm  some  preparations  for  a  new  election,  and  his  rivals 
on  the  watdi  with  their  protests.  Montluc,  in  despairi 
signed  the  conditions— '  assured,  however,' says  the  secre- 
tary, who  sroans  over  ihhJhtaU,  *  thai  when  the  elected 
monarch  snould  arrive,  the  states  would  easily  be  induced 
to  correct  them,  and  place  thin;(s  in  statu  9110,  as  before  the 
proclamation.  I  was  not  a  witness,  being  then  despatched 
to  Paris  vrith  the  joyful  news,  but  I  heard  that  the  sieiir 
evempu  it  wcj  thought  would  have  died  in  this  agony,  of 
being  reduced  to  the  hard  necessity  either  to  sign,  or  to 
lose  the  fruits  of  his  labours.  The  conditions  were  after- 
wards for  a  long  while  disputed  in  France.'  De  Thou 
informs  us  in  lib.  Ivii.  of  his  history,  that  Montluc  aftor 
signing  these  conditions  wrote  to  his  master,  that  he  was 
not  bound  by  them,  because  they  did  not  concern  Poland 
in  general,  and  that  ihev  had  compelled  him  to  sign,  what 
at  the  same  time  he  had  informed  them  his  instructions  did 
not  authorize.  Such  was  the  true  Jesuistic  conduct  of  a 
gray-haired  politician,  who  at  length  found,  that  honent 
plain  sense  could  embarrass  and  finally  entrap  the  creature 
of  the  cabinet,  the  artificial  genius  of  diplomatic  finesse. 

The  secretary,  however,  views  nothing  but  his  master's 
glory  in  the  i«Btie  of  this  most  difficult  negotiation ;  ainl  iho 
triumph  of  Anjou  over  the  youthful  archduke,  whom  the 
Poles  mi^ht  have  moulded  to  their  will,  and  over  the  Kinf 
of  Sweden,  who  claimed  the  crown  bv  his  queen's  side, 
and  had  offered  to  unite  his  part  of  Livonia  with  that 
which  the  Poles  possessed.  He  labours  hard  to  prove 
that  tlie  fialatines  and  the  castellans  were  not  pra^equeft 
i.  e.  had  their  votes  bought  up  by  Montluc,  as  was  re- 
ported ;  from  their  number  and  their  opposite  interests,  he 
confesses  that  the  rieur  eveaqut  slept  little,  while  in  Poland, 
and  that  he  only  gained  over  the  hearts  of  men  by  that 
natural  gift  of  God,  which  acquired  him  the  title  of  the 
happy  ambauador.  He  rather  seems  to  regret  that  Francs 
was  not  prodigal  of  her  purchase-mony,  than  to  affirm  that 
all  palatines  were  alike  scrupulous  of  their  honour. 

One  more  fact  may  close  this  political  sketch ;  a  leseoo 
of  the  nature  of  court  gratitude!  The  French  court 
afi*ected  to  receive  Choisnin  with  favour,  but  their  sup- 
pressed discontent  was  reserved  for  '  the  happy  ambas- 
sador !'  AflTairs  had  changed ;  ChariesIX  was  dving,  and 
Catharine  de  Medicis  in  despair  for  a  son,  to  whom  she 
had  sacrificed  all ;  while  Anjou,  already  immersed  in  the 
wantonness  of  youth  and  pleasure,  considered  his  elevation 
to  the  throne  of  Poland  as  an  exile  which  separated  him 
from  bis  depraved  enjoyments.  Montluc  wa4  rewarded 
only  by  incurring  disgrace  ;  Catharine  de  Medicis  and 
the  Duke  of  Anjou  now  looked  coldlv  on  him,  and  i*x- 
pressed  their  dislike  of  his  successful  mission.  *  The 
mother  of  kings,'  as  Choisnin  designates  Catharine  nl 
Medicis,  to  whom  he  addresses  his  Memoirs,  with  the 
hope  of  awakening  her  recolleciions  of  the  zeal,  the 
genius,  and  the  success  of  his  old  master,  had  no  longer 
any  oso  for  her  favourite  ;  and  Montluc  found,  as  the  com- 
mentator of  Choisnin  expresses  in  few  words,  an  import- 
ant truth  in  political  morality,  that  *  at  court  the  interest 
of  the  moment  is  ths  measure  of  its  aiTectioiM  and  its 
hatreds.'* 

BOTLDINOS    I<f    THB   IfCTROPOLIS,  AITD    HCSIDBHCE   IV 

THC  couvrar. 

Recently  more  than  one  of  our  learned  Judges  from  ths 

bench  have  perhaps  astonished  their  auditors  bv  impres* 

sing  them  with  an  old-fashioned  notion  of  residing  mors 

on  their  estates  than  the  fashionable  modes  of  life,  and  ths 

•  I  have  drawn  up  this  artiCie,  Ibr  the  curfosliy  of  Its  subject 
and  hs  details,  from  the  *  Discoura  an  vray  dn  tout  ce  qui  s'esi 
Mt  et  pase6  pour  Ventl^re  negoclatkm  de  Selection  du  Ro;  ds 
Pologne,  divMs  en  trois  llvres  par  Jehan  Cholsnbi  de  Cba- 
telleraud,  na|ueres  secrsulre  de  M.  le  Eveeque  ds  Valsncs, 
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ttprii  de  $ocul6,  now  oTerpowenng  all  other  tspnty  will 
ever  admit.  Thnse  opinions  excited  my  aitenuon  to  a 
carious  circumstance  in  the  history  of  our  manners— ihe 
great  anxiety  of  our  government,  from  the  days  of  Eliza- 
beth till  much  later  than  those  of  Charles  II,  to  preserve 
the  kingdom  from  the  evils  of  an  overgrown  metropolis. 
The  people  thcm.-:elves  indeed  participated  in  the  same 
alarm  at  the  growth  of  the  city;  while,  however,  they 
themselves  were  perpetuating  the  grievance  which  they 
complained  of. 

It  is  amusing  to  observe,  that  although  the  government 
was  frequently  employing  even  their  m«Hi  forcible  acts  to 
restrict  the  limits  of  the  metropolis,  the  suburbs  were 
gradually  incorporating  with  the  city,  and  Westminister 
at  length  united  itsself  with  London.  Since  that  happy 
marriage,  their  fertile  progenies  have  so  bl<*nded  together, 
lliat  little  Londons  are  no  longer  distinguishable  from  the 
ancient  parent ;  we  have  succeeded  in  spreading  the  cap- 
ital into  a  county,  and  have  verified  the  prediction  of  James 
the  First,  that  'England  will  shortly  be  London,  and  Lon- 
don England.' 

*  I  thmk  it  a  great  object,*  said  Justice  Best,  m  deliver- 
ing his  sentiments  in  favour  of  the  Game  Laws,  '  that  gen- 
tlemen should  have  a  temptation  to  reside  in  the  country t 
amongtl  Vuir  neighbours  and  tenantry.  whfkHe  intereatt  muH 
he  mtterially  advanced  by  9ueh  a  circumsitance.  The  links 
of  society  are  thereby  better  preserved,  and  the  mutual 
advantage*  and  dependence  of  the  higher  anrl  lower  clasxes 
on  one  another  are  better  maintained.  The  baneful  ef- 
fects of  our  present  svstera  wc  have  lately  seen  in  a  neisjh- 
bouring  country,  and  an  ingenious  French  writer  has  late- 
ly shown  the  ill  consequences  of  it  on  the  Continent.'* 

These  sentiments  of  a  living  luminary  of  the  Law  af- 
ford some  reason  of  policy  for  the  dread  which  our  govern- 
ment long  entertained  on  account  of  the  perpetual  growth 
of  the  metropolis  ;  the  nation,  like  an  hypocondriac,  was 
ludicrously  terrified  that  their  head  was  too  monstrous  for 
their  body,  and  that  it  drew  ail  the  moisture  of  life  from 
the  middle  and  the  extremities.  Proclamaiinns  warned 
and  exh  irted ;  but  the  very  interference  of  a  royal  pro- 
hibition seemed  to  render  the  crowded  city  more  charm- 
ing ;  in  vain  the  statute  against  new  buildings  was  passed 
by  Elizibeth  ;  in  vain  diirinr;  the  reicjns  of  James  the  First, 
and  both  the  Charleses,  we  find  proclamations  continually 
.asuing  to  forbid  new  erections. 

James  was  apt  to  throw  out  his  opinions  in  these  fi-e- 
:,uent  addresses  to  the  people,  who  never  attended  to 
Ihom  :  his  majesty  notices  •  those  swarms  of  gentry,  who 
through  the  instigation  uf  their  wives,  or  to  new  model 
and  fashion  their  daughters,  (who  if  they  were  unmarried, 
marred  their  reputation?,  and  if  married  lost  them),  did 
neglect  their  country  hospitality,  and  cumber  the  city,  a 
general  nuisance  to  the  kingdom.*— He  addressed  the 
Star-chamber  to  regulate  '  the  exorbitancy  of  the  new 
buildings  about  the  city,  which  were  but  a  shelter  for  those 
who,  when  they  had  sp*-nt  their  estates  in  coaches,  lac- 
Queys  and  fine  clothes  like  Frenchmen,  lived  miserably  in 
tneir  houses  Uke  Italians :  but  the  honour  of  the  English 
nobility  and  gentry  is  to  be  hospitable  among  their  tenants.* 
Once  conversing  on  this  subject,  the  monarch  threw  out 
that  happy  illustration,  which  has  been  more  than  once 
noticed,  that '  Gentlemen  resident  on  their  estates  were  like 
■hips  in  port ;  their  value  and  magnitude  were  felt  and  ac- 
knowledged ;  but  when  at  a  distance,  as  their  size  eeemed 
insignificant,  so  their  worth  and  importance  were  not  duly 
estimated.* 

4  manuscript  writer  of  the  times  complains  of  the 
breaking  up  of  old  familv  establishments,  all  crowding 
to  *  upstart  London.*  ~*  Every  one  strives  to  be  a  Dioge- 
nes in  his  hmise,  and  an  emperor  in  the  streets  ;  not  car- 
ing if  the^  sleep  in  a  tub,  so  thev  may  be  hurried  in  a 
coach :  giving  that  allowance  to  Worses  and  mares,  that 
formerly  maintained  houses  full  of  men  ;  pinching  many  a 
belly  to  paint  a  few  backs,  and  burving  all  the  treasures  of 
the  kingdom  into  a  few  citizens*  coffers  ;  their  woods  into 
wardrobes,  their  leases  into  laces,  and  their  goods  and 
chattels  into  guarded  coats  and  gaudy  toys.*  Such  is  the 
representation  of  an  eloquent  contemporary;  and  however 
contracted  might  have  been  his  knowledge  of  the  princi- 
ples of  political  economy,  and  of  that  prosperity  which  a 
wealthy  nation  is  said  to  derive  from  its  consumption  of 
articles  of  luxury,  the  moral  effects  have  not  altered,  nor 
hu  the  •ceoe  in  reality  greatly  changed. 

^  Morning  Chronicle,  January  33, 1890. 


The  government  not  only  frequently  forbade  new  bafl- 
dings  within  ten  miles  of  London,  but  sometimes  ordered 
them  to  be  pulled  down— after  they  had  been  erected  for 
several  years.  Every  six  or  seven  years  prodamaiioos 
were  issued.  In  Charles  the  First's  reign,  offenders 
were  sharply  prosecuted  by  a  combined  operation,  not 
only  against  houaeSf  but  against  peraona.*  Many  of  the 
nobili'y  and  gentry,  in  1632,  were  informed  agaji»t  for 
having  resided  in  the  city,  contrary  to  the  late  proclaiam- 
tion.  And  the  attorney-general  was  then  fully  occnpied 
in  filing  bills  of  indictment  against  thoin,  as  well  as  ladf^, 
for  staying  in  town.  The  following  curious  *  informatioa* 
in  the  Star-chamber  will  serve  our  purpose. 

The  attorney-general  informs  his  majesty,  that  both 
Elizabeth  and  James,  by  several  proclamaikms,  had  cooi* 
manded  that '  persons  of  bvelihood  and  means  sfaodkl  reside 
in  their  counties,  and  not  abide  or  sojourn  m  ihe  aty  of 
London,  so  that  countries  remain  unserved.*  These  pro- 
clamations were  renewed  by  Charles  the  First,  who  had 
observed  *  a  greater  number  of  nobility  and  gentry,  and 
abler  sort  of  people,  with  their  famihes^  had  resorted  to  the 
cities  of  London  and  Westminister,  residing  there,  con- 
trary to  the  ancient  usage  of  the  English  nation' — *  bj 
their  abidin.*  in  their  several  counties  where  their  means 
arise,  they  would  not  only  have  served  his  majesty  ac- 
cording to  their  ranks,  but  by  their  houadteepimjf  Mtham 
parts  the  meaner  aart  of  people  formerly  u-ere  guuied^  d^ 
reeled^  and  relieved.*  He  accused  them  of  wasting  their 
estates  in  the  metropolis,  which  would  employ  aod  reiieve 
the  common  people  in  their  several  counties,'  The  loose 
and  disorderly  people  that  follow  them,  living  in  and  about 
the  cities,  are  so  numerous,  that  they  are  noC  easily  2ov- 
emed  by  the  ordinary  magistrates  :  mendicants  increase  ia 
great  number — the  prices  of  all  commodities  are  htghiy  rais- 
ed, &c.  The  king  had  formeriy  proclaimed  that  allranks 
who  were  not  connected  with  public  officers,  at  the  closa 
of  forty  days'  notice,  should  resort  to  their  several  counties, 
and  with  their  families  continue  their  residence  there.  And 
his  majei»ty  further  warned  them  '  Not  to  put  ihea»«lvet 
to  unnecessary  charge  in  providing  themselvrs  to  reCum  m 
winter  to  the  said  cities,  as  it  was  the  king's  firm  resoio- 
lion  to  withstand  such  great  and  growing  evil.'  The  in- 
formation concludes  with  a  roost  copious  li^t  of  offenders, 
among  whom  are  a  great  number  of  nobility,  and  lad»es 
and  gentlemen,  who  were  acctised  of  having  lived  in  l^m^ 
don  for  several  months  af^er  the  given  warning  nf  forty  days. 
It  appears  that  most  of  them,  to  elude  the  grasp  of  the  law, 
had  contrived  to  make  a  show  of  quilting  the  roetmpr^is, 
and,  after  a  short  absence  had  again  returned  ;  *  and  thus 
the  service  of  your  majesty  and  yovr  people  in  the  aeveral 
counties  have  been  neglected  and  undone.' 

Such  is  the  substance  of  this  curious  information,  wbacii 
enables  us,  at  leasit,  to  collect  the  ostensible  roouves  of 
this  singular  proliibition.  Proclamations  had  hitherto  been 
considered  little  more  than  the  news  of  the  mormng,  and 
three  days  afterwards  were  as  much  read  as  the  last 
week's  newspapers.  They  were  now,  however,  resolved 
to  stretch  forth  the  strong  arm  of  law,  aod  to  terrifv  by  an 
example.  The  constables  were  commanded  to  brinjr'in  a 
list  of  the  names  of  strangers,  and  the  time  they  propoeed 
to  fix  their  residence  in  their  parishes.  A  remarkable 
victim  on  this  occasion  was  a  Mr  Palmer,  a  Sussex  c^n» 
tieman,  who  was  broitght  on?  tenus  into  the  Star-chamber 
for  disobeying  the  proclamation  for  living  in  the  couotnr. 
Palmer  was  a  squire  of  a  lOOOf  per  annum,  then  a  con- 
siderable income.  He  appears  to  have  been  some  nch 
bachelor  ;  for  in  his  defence  he  alleged  that  he  had 
been  married,  never  was  a  housekeeper,  and  had  no  hi 
fitting  for  a  man  of  his  birth  to  reside  in,  as  his  mansioa 
in  the  country  had  been  burnt  down  within  two  years. 
These  reasons  appeared  to  his  judges  to  aegravate  rather 
than  extenuate  his  offence ;  and  after  a  long  reprimand 
for  having  deserted  hia  tenants  and  neighbours,  tbey  heavi- 
ly fined  him  in  one  thousand  pounds. f 

The  condenmation  of  this  Sussex  gentleman  stradc  a 
terror  through  a  wide  circle  of  sojourners  in  the  metropo- 
lis. I  find  accounts,  pathetic  enough,  of  their  *  packing 
away  on  all  sides  for  fear  of  the  worst ;'  and  gentlemen 
'  grumbling  that  they  shouki  be  confined  to  their  houses  ^ 
and  this  was  sometimes  backed  too  by  a  second  prodamn- 
tion,  respecting  *  their  wives  and  (amili'^s,  and  also 
ows,*  which  was  *  durus  aermo   to  the  women.      Ii  e 


*  Rushwonh,  vol.  ii,  p.  288L 

t  From  a  manuscript  letter  flrom  Sir  George  Orestoj  to  6h 
Thomas  Puckering,  Nov.  1832. 
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ittin^  pleasing  to  all,'  sars  the  letter  writer, '  but  least  of 
all  to  the  women.'  *  iTo  encourage  gent  lemon  to  li^e 
more  willingly  in  the  country,*  says  another  letter  writer, 
*  all  game^owl,  as  pheasants,  partridges,  ducks,  as  also 
hares,  are  this  day  by  proclamation  forbidden  to  be  dressed 
or  eaten  in  any  inn.*  Here  we  find  realized  the  argument 
of  Mr  Justice  Best,  in  favour  of  the  game-laws. 

It  is  erident  that  this  severe  restriction  must  have  pro- 
duced great  inconvenience  to  certain  persons  who  found  a 
residence  in  London  necessary  for  their  pursuits.  This 
appears  from  the  manuscript  diary  of  an  honest  antiquarv, 
Sir  SynMmd  lyEwes :  he  has  preserved  an  opinion,  which, 
no  doubt,  was  spreading  fast,  that  such  prosecutions  of  the 
attorney-general  were  a  violation  of  the  liberty  of  the 
subject.  *  Most  men  wondered  at  Mr  Nov,  the  attorney- 
general  being  accounted  a  great  lawyer,  that  so  strictly 
took  away  men^M  Hhertiea  at  one  ft/oio,  confining  them  to  re- 
nde  at  their  own  houees  and  not  permittinjg  them  freedom 
to  Eve  where  they  pleased  withm  the  kmg's  dominions. 
I  was  mvself  a  little  startled  upon  the  first  coming  out  of 
the  proclamation ;  but  having  first  spoken  with  the  Lord 
Coventry,  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  at  Islin^on,  when 
I  visited  him;  and  afterwards  with  Sir  William  Jones,  one 
of  the  king's  justices  of  the  bench,  about  my  condition 
and  re^iidence  at  the  said  town  of  Islington,  and  they 
both  agreeing  tliat  I  was  not  within  the  letter  of  the  pro- 
clamation, nor  the  intention  of  it  neither,  I  rested  satisfied, 
and  ihoU{(ht  myself  secure,  laying  in  all  my  provisions  for 
housekeeping  for  the  year  ensuing,  and  never  imagined 
myself  to  be  in  daneer,  till  Ibis  unexpected  censure  of  Mr 
Palmer  passed  in  me  Star-chamber :  so,  having  advised 
with  my  friends,  I  resolved  for  a  remove,  being  much  trou- 
bled not  only  with  my  separation  from  Recordes,  but  with 
my  wife,  bemg  great  witn  child,  fearing  a  winter  journey 
might  be  dangerous  for  her.'*  He  lefl  Islington  and  the 
records  in  the  Tower  to  return  to  his  country-seat,  to  the 
great  disturbance  of  his  studies. 

It  b,  perhaps,  difficult  to  asngn  the  cause  of  this  marked 
anxiety  of  tho  government  for  the  severe  restriction  of  the 
limits  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  prosecution  of  the  nobili- 
tv  and  gentry  to  compel  a  resinence  on  their  estates.-— 
'iVhatever  were  tho  motives,  liiey  were  not  peculiar  to 
the  existing  sovereign,  but  remained  transmitted  from  ca- 
binet to  cabinet,  and  were  even  renewed  under  Charles 
the  Second.  At  a  time  when  the  plague  oflen  broke  out, 
a  close  and  growin?  metropolis  might  nave  been  consider- 
ed to  be  a  great  evil ;  a  terror  expressed  by  the  manuscript 
writer  before  quoted,  complaining  of  '  this  delude  of  build- 
ing, that  we  shall  be  all  poisoned  with  breathing  in  one 
another's  faces.'  The  police  of  the  metropolis  was  long 
imbecile,  notwithstanding  their  'strong  watches  and 
guards'  set  at  times ;  and  bodies  of  the  idle  and  the  refrac- 
torv  oflen  assumed  some  mysterious  titled  and  were  with 
dii^ulty  governed.  We  may  conceive  the  state  of  the  po- 
lice, when  *  London  apprentices,'  growing  in  number  and 
insolence,  frequently  mado  attempts  on  Bridewell,  or 
pulled  down  bouses.  One  day  the  citizens,  in  proving 
some  ordnance,  terrified  the  whole  court  of  James  the 
Fir«t  with  a  panic,  that  there  was  a  *  rising  in  the  city.' 
It  is  possible  that  the  government  might  have  been  induced 
to  pursue  this  singular  conduct  for  I  do  not  know  that  it 
can  be  paralleled,  of  pulling  down  new-built  houses  by 
some  pnnciple  of  political  econorov  which  remains  to  be 
explained,  or  ridiculed,  by  our  modem  adepts. 

It  would  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  present  subject 
may  be  enlivened  by  a  poem,  the  elegance  and  freedom 
of  which  may  even  now  be  admired.  It  is  a  great  lite- 
rary curiosity,  and  its  length  may  be  excused  for  several 
reaiarkaUe  points. 

AN  ODE, 

BT  8XK  BICHARD  TAITSHAW, 

Upon  Oocatun  of  ku  Mmesty*s  Proclamation  m  the  year 
1630,  commanding  the  Qemtryy  to  redde  upon  their  Es- 
tates in  the  CourUry. 

Now  war  is  all  the  world  about, 
And  every  where  Eymnis  reigns ; 
Or  of  the  torch  so  late  put  out 

The  stench  remams. 

Holland  for  many  years  hath  been 
Of  christian  tragedies  the  stage, 
Tet  seldom  bath  she  plav'd  a  scene 

Of  DJoodier  rage: 

*  Harl.  M8S,  6,  fo.  152. 


And  France  that  was  not  long  coropos'd, 
With  civil  drums  again  resounds, 
And  ere  the  old  are  fully  clos'd, 

Receives  new  wounds. 

The  great  Gustavus  in  the  west 
Plucks  the  imperial   eagle's  wing. 
Than  whom  tne  earth  did  ne'er  invest 

A  fiercer  king. 
Only  the  island  which  we  sow, 
A  world  without  the  world  so  far 
From  present  wounds,  it  cannot  show 

An  ancient  scar. 

White  peace,  the  beautifuU'st  of  things, 
Seems  here  her  everlasting  rest 
To  fix,  and  spread  the  downy  wings 

Over  the  nest. 

As  when  great  Jove,  usurping  reign. 
From  the  plagued  world  did  her  exile, 
And  tied  her  with  a  golden  chain 

To  one  blest  isle, 

Which  in  a  sea  of  plenty  swam. 
And  turtles  sang  on  every  bough, 
A  safe  retreat  to  all  that  came. 

As  ours  is  now ; 

Yet  we,  as  if  some  foe  were  here, 
Leave  the  despised  fields  to  clowns, 
And  come  to  save  ourselves,  as  'twere. 

In  walled  towns. 
Hither  we  bring  wives,  babes,  rich  clothes, 
And  gems — till  now  my  sovereign 
The  growing  evil  doth  compose  : 

Counting  in  vaio, 
His  care  preserves  us  from  annoy 
Of  enemies  his  realms  to  invade, 
Unless  he  force  us  to  enjoy 

The  peace  he  made. 

To  roll  themselves  in  envied  leisure  ; 
He  therefore  sends  the  landed  heirs. 
Whilst  he  proclaims  not  his  own  pleasure 

So  much  as  their's. 

The  sap  and  blood  of  tlie  land,  which  fled 
Into  the  root,  and  chok'd  the  heart. 
Are  bid  their  quick'ning  power  to  spread 

Through  every  part. 
O  'twas  an  act,  not  for  mv  muse 
To  celebrate,  nor  the  dull  a^e, 
Until  the  country  air  infuse 

A  purer  rage. 
And  if  the  fields  as  thankful  prove 
For  benefits  receiv'd,  as  seed, 
They  will  be  'quite  so  great  a  love 

A  Virgil  breed. 

Nor  let  the  gentry  grudge  to  go 
Into  those  places  whence  they  grew. 
But  think  them  blest  thev  may  do  so. 

Who  would  pursue 

The  smoky  glorv  of  the  town. 
That  mav  go  till  his  native  earth. 
And  by  tne  shining  fire  sit  down 

Of  his  own  hearth. 

Free  from  the  griping  scriveners'  bands, 
And  the  more  biting  mercers'  books ; 
Free  from  the  bait  of  oiled  hands. 

And  painted  looks  7 

The  country  too  even  chops  for  rain 
You  that  exhale  it  bv  your  power. 
Let  the  fat  drops  fall  ifown  again 

In  a  full  shower. 

And  you  bright  beauties  of  the  time, 
That  waste  yourselves  here  in  a  blase, 
Fix  to  your  orb  and  proper  clime 

Your  wandering  rays 

Let  no  dark  comer  of  the  land 
Be  unimbellish'd  with  one  gem. 
And  those  which  here  too  thick  do  stand 

Sprinkle  on  them. 

Believe  me,  ladies  you  will  find 
In  that  sweet  life  more  solid  joys, 
More  true  contentment  to  the  mind 

Than  all  town-tovs. 
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Nor  Cupid  there  less  Uood  doth  spill, 
But  heads  his  shafts  with  chaster  lore, 
Not  fenther'd  with  a  sparrow's  qaill. 

But  of  a  dove. 

There  joa  shall  hear  the  nightingale, 
The  hannleas  sjrren  of  the  woo^ 
How  prettily  she  tells  a  tale 

Of  rape  and  blood. 

Thy  lyric  lark  with  all  beside 
Of  nature's  featheHd  onire,  and  all 
The  coounonwealth  of  flowers  in  'ts  pride, 

Behold  yoa  shall. 

The  lilr  queen,  the  royal  rose, 
The  iptlvflower,  prince  of  the  blood ! 
The  cotirtier  tulip,  gay  in  doths, 

The  regal  bod ; 

The  violet  purple  seniUor, 

How  they  oo  mock  the  pcmp  of  state. 

And  all  that  at  the  surlj  door 

Oi  great  ones  wait. 

Plant  trees  you  maj,  and  see  them  shoot 
Up  with  your  children,  to  be  served 
To  your  clean  boards,  and  the  fairest  fruit 

To  be  preservMl : 

And  learn  to  use  (heir  several  gums ; 
'Tis  innocence  in  the  sweet  bl<xxi 
Of  cherry,  apricocks,  and  plums, 

To  be  imbrued, 

R07AL    PROCLAMATIOHS. 

The  satires  and  the  comedies  of  the  age  have  been  con- 
salted  by  the  historian  uf  our  manners,  and  the  features 
sf  the  times  hare  been  traced  from  those  amusing  records 
of  folly.  Daioes  Harrington  enlarged  this  field  ol  domes- 
tic history,  in  hi«  very  entertaining  '  Observations  on  the 
Statutes.'  Another  source,  which  to  mc  seems  not  to 
have  been  explored,  n  ihe  Proclamations  which  have  fre- 

auenily  issued  from  our  sovereigns,  and  were  produced  by 
le  exigences  of  the  times. 

These  proclamations,  w  royal  edicts,  in  our  country 
were  never  armed  with  the  force  of  laws— only  as  they 
enforce  the  execution  of  laws  already  established  ;  and  the 
proclamation  of  a  British  monarch  may  become  even  an 
dlegal  act,  if  it  be  in  opposition  to  the  law  of  the  land. 
Once,  indeed,  it  una  enacted,  under  the  arbitrary  govern- 
ment of  Henry  the  Eighth,  by  the  sanction  of  a  pusillani- 
mous  parliament,  that  the  force  of  acts  of  parliament 
should  DO  given  to  the  king'sproclamations ;  and  at  a  much 
later  period,  the  chancellor  L<ord  ELsemere  was  willing  to 
have  advanced  the  king's  proclamations  into  laws,  on  the 
■opbtstJcal  maxim,  that  *  all  precedents  had  a  lime  when 
they  began;'  but  this  chancellor  argued  ill,  as  he  was  told 
with  spirit  by  Lord  Coke,  in  the  presence  of  James  the 
Pirst,^  who  probably  did  not  think  so  ill  of  the  chancellor's 
logic.  Blackstone,  to  whom  on  this  occasion  I  could  not 
fau  to  turn,  observes,  on  the  statute  under  Henry  the 
Eighth,  thiU  it  would  have  introduced  the  roost  despotic 
tyranny,  and  must  have  proved  fatal  to  the  tiberties  otthis 
kingdom  had  it  not  been  luckily  repealed  in  the  minority  of 
his  successor,  whom  he  elsewhere  caUs  an  amiable  prmce 
^-all  our  young  princes,  we  discover,  were  amiahle! 
Blackstone  has  not  recorded  the  subsenqueiit  attempt  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  under  James  the  First,  which  tended 
to  rabe  pnx:lamations  to  the  nature  of  an  ukase  of  the 
autocrat  of  both  the  Russias.  It  seeois  that  our  national 
freedom,  notwithstanding  our  ancient  ctHistitution,  has  had 
several  narrow  escapes. 

Royal  proclamations,  however,  in  their  own  nature  are 
innocent  enough  ;  for  since  the  manner,  time,  and  circum- 
stances of  putting  laws  into  ezecoiioo  most  frequently  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  executive  magistrate,  a  procla- 
matioo  that  is  not  adverse  to  existing  laws  need  not  create 
any  alarm ;  the  only  danger  they  incur  is  that  they  seem 
never  to  have  been  attewled  to,  and  rather  testified  the 
vrishes  of  the  government  than  the  compliance  of  the  sub- 
jects. They  were  not  laws,  and  were  therefore  considered 
•a  aennons  or  pamphlets,  or  any  thing  forgotten  in  a  week's 


These  proclamations  are  frequently  alluded  to  by  the 
letter-writers  of  the  times,  among  the  news  of  the  day, 
bat  nsoally  their  royal  virtue  hardly  kept  them  alive  be- 
jood  the  week.    Some  on  important  subjects  are  indeed 

*  The  vrlmle  siory  is  la  IS  Co.  746.  I  owe  ibis  curious  fact 
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noticed  in  our  history.  Many  indicationa  of  the 
of  affairs,  the  feelings  of  the  people,  and  the  domestic  baa* 
toiy  of  our  natioo,  may  be  drawn  froas  these  stngoiar  re- 
cords. I  kiave  never  foond  tbem  to  exist  in  any  ocrilecled 
fi>rm,  and  they  have  been  probably  only  arrkientally 
served. 

The  proclamatioos  of  every  sovereij^  wmdd  diaracti 
ize  his  reign,  and  open  to  as  some  oTthe  interior 
tions  of  the  c^iinet.  The  despotic  will,  yet  vadllattaf 
oooduct  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  towards  the  dose  of  Imb 
reign,  may  be  traced  in  a  prodanmtioa  to  abolish 
translation  of  the  scriptures,  and  even  the  readiBX  of 
bles  by  the  people ;  commanding  all  piinteis  of 
books  and  pamphlets  to  affix  their  names  to 
forbidding  the  sale  of  any  Kn^|ish  books  printed  abroML 
When  the  people  were  not  suflered  to  pobtish  their  apim 
ions  at  home,  all  the  opposition  flew  to  foreign  prrsesa, 
and  their  writings  were  then  soraggied  into  the  eouury  isi 
which  they  ought  to  have  been  prmted.  Henee  many  vo- 
lumes printed  m  a  foreign  type  at  this  period  are  Ibond  m 
our  collections.  The  ainv  shnndc  in  dismay  from  tbnt 
spirit  of  reformation  which  had  only  iieen  a  |Mirty4rasaBaB 
with  him,  and  making  himself  a  pope,  decided  tliat  m^ 
thin*  should  be  learnt  tmt  wliat  he  huKelf  designed  !• 
teach ! 

The  antipathies  and  jealousies,  which  oar  pnpalam 
long  indulged  by  their  incivilities  to  all  foreigocrs, 
racienzed  by  a  proclamation  issued  by  Mary, 
ing  her  subjects  to  behave  themselves  peaceably  towards 
the  strangers  cominr  with  King  Philip;  that  nobk.mc« 
and  gentlemen  shuuld  warn  their  servants  to  refinain  fresa 
*  strife  and  contention,  either  by  outward  deeds,  taouinc 
words,  unseemly  countenance,  by  mimicking  them,  &e. 
The  puiushment  nut  only  *  her  grace's  displeaaore,  bat  to 
be  committed  to  prison  without  bail  or  mainprise.* 

The  proclamations  of  Edward  the  Sixth  curiooady  exh^ 
bit  the  unsettled  state  of  the  reformation,  where  the  tightn 
and  ceremonies  of  Catholicism  wero  still  practised  by  tbo 
new  religionists,  while  an  opposite  party,  resolutely  bemi 
on  eternal  separation  from  Rome,  were  avowing  doctrines 
which  afterwards  consolidated  themselves  into  porit 
and  while  others  were  hatching  up  that  demorahzinc 
licism,  which  subsequently  shocked  the  nation  with 
monstrous  sects,  the  indebble  disgrace  of  oar  country ! 
one  proclamation  the  king  denounces  to  the  people 
who  despise  the  sacrament  by  calling  it  idoi,  or  ~   ' 
vile  name.'    Another  is  against  such  *  as 
ceremony,'  and  who  are  described  as 
preachers  snd  otlier  laiemen  who  rashly  attempt  of 
oipii  and  tingidar  wU  and  mmdf  not  only  to  peraoado  the 
people  from  the  old  and  accustomed  rites 
out  also  themselves  bring  in  ne«  amc 
eordmg  to  tkdr  phuitanu.    The  which,  as  it  is  an  evident 
token  of  pride  and  arrogancy,  so  it  tendeth  both  to 
sion  and  disorder.'    Another  proclamation,  to  press 
godly  conformity  throughout  his  reahn,'  where  we  '^ 
the  following  curious  fact,  of  <  divers  unlevned  and 
creet  priests  of  a  devilish  mind  and  intent,  teaching 
a  man  may  forsake  his  wife  and  marry  another,  his 
wife  yet  living ;  likewise  that  the  wife  may  do  the  saaae  to 
the  husband.  Others  that  a  man  may  have  tee  sDisessraMre 
at  once,  for  that  these  things  are  not  prohibited  bv  Grod*s 
law,  but  by  the  Bishop  of  Ronw's  law ;  so  that  t»y  soch 
eril  and^hantastical  opinions  some  have  not  been  afraid 
indeed  to  marry  and  keep  Iido  wioes.*  Here,  as  in  the  bod, 
we  may  unfold  those  sulisequent  scenes  of  our  story,  wfaich 
spread  out  in  the  following  century ;  the  branching  out  of 
the  non-c<mfumusts  into  their  various  sects ;  and  the  adc* 
cent  haste  of  our  reformed  priesthood,  who,  in  their  aeal 
to  cast  off  tlie  yoke  of  Rome,  desperatelv  suboiiued  to  the 
liberty  of  having  *  two  wives  or  more  V    There  is  a  pnH 
clamaiion  to  abstain  from  flesh  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays  ; 
exhorted  on  the  principle,  not  only  that  *  men  should  sIk 
stain  on  those  days,  and  forlwar  their  pleasures  and  die 
meats  wherein  they  have  more  delight,  to  the  intent  to  sub- 
due their  bodies  to  the  soul  and  spirit,  but  also  for  wmidbg 
ptdity.    To  use.^  for  the  benefit  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  profit  of  mao^  who  be  JU/un  and  men  using  that 
trade,  unto  the  which  this  realm,  in  every  part  enviroaed 
vrith  the  seas,  and  so  plentiful  of  fresh  waters,  be  increased 
the  nourishment  of  the  land  by  saving  flesh.'    It  dtd  not 
seem  to  occur  to  the  king  in  council  that  the  butchen 
might  have  had  cause  to  petition  against  this  m'>nopoty 
of  two  days  in  the  week  granted  to  the  fishmongers ;  and 
much  less,  that  it  was  better  to  let  the  people  eat  flesh  or 
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6sh  as  suited  their  cooveniency.  In  re«|>ect  to  the  reli- 
gious rite  itself,  it  was  evideDtly  not  considered  u  an  es- 
sential point  of  faith,  since  the  king  enforces  it  on  the 
Sinciple  '  for  the  profit  and  commodity  of  his  realm.* 
urnet  has  made  a  just  observation  on  religious  fasts.* 

A  proclamation  against  excess  of  apparel,  in  the  reign 
of  Rltzabeth,  and  renewed  many  years  after,  shows  the 
luxury  of  dress,  which  was  indeed  excessive :  I  shall  short- 
ly notice  it  in  another  article.  There  is  a  curious  one 
against  the  ieonoeloMUf  or  imoft-bnaken  and  fietwrt-df 
atroyen,  for  which  the  antiquary  will  hold  her  in  high  re- 
verence. Her  majesty  informs  us,  that  *  several  persons, 
ignorant,  malicious,  or  covetous,  or  late  years,  have  spdlea 
uid  broken  ancient  monuments,  erected  only  to  $haw  a 
vumorv  tapotlerity,  and  not  to  nourish  any  kind  of  siiper- 
MtUion^  The  queen  laments,  that  what  is  broken  and 
spoiled  would  be  now  hard  to  recover,  but  advises  her  good 
people  to  repair  them  ;  and  commands  them  in  future  to 
desist  from  committing  such  injuries '  A  more  extraordi- 
nary circumstance  than  the  proclamation  itself  was  the 
manifestation  of  her  majestjrs  zeal,  in  subscribing  her 
name  with  her  own  hand  to  every  proclamation  dispersed 
throughout  England !  These  image-breakers  first  appeared 
in  Elizabeth's  reign ;  it  was  afterwards  that  they  flouiished 
in  all  the  perfection  of  their  handicraft,  and  have  contrived 
that  these  monuments  of  art  shall  car^  down  to  postsrity 
the  memory  of  their  sbame  and  of  their  age.  These  image- 
breakers,  so  famous  in  our  history,  had  already  appeared 
onder  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  continued  their  practical 
zeal,  in  spite  of  proclamations  and  remonstrances,  till  they 
bad  accomplished  their  work.  In  1641 ,  an  order  was  put^ 
lishml  by  the  commons,  that  they  should  *  take  away  all 
scandalous  pictures  out  of  churches :'  but  more  was  in- 
tended than  was  expressed ;  and  we  are  told  that  the  peo- 
ple did  not  at  first  carry  their  barbarous  practice  against 
all  Art,  to  the  lengths  which  they  afterwards  did,  till  they 
were  instructed  by  mivaie  information  !  Dowsing's  Jour- 
nal has  been  published,  and  shows  what  the  order  meant. 
He  was  their  giant-destroyer !  Such  are  the  Machiavelian 
secrets  of  revolutionary  governments ;  they  give  a  pMie 
order  in  moderate  loordt,  but  the  seersf  one,  lor  the  deedaj 
is  that  of  extermination !  It  was  this  sort  of  men  who  dis- 
charged their  prisoners  by  giving  a  secret  sign  to  lead  them 
to  their  execution ! 

The  proclamations  of  James  the  First,  by  their  number, 
arc  said  to  have  sunk  their  value  with  the  people.  He 
wati  fond  of  giving  them  gentle  advice,  and  it  is  said  by 
Wilson  that  there  was  an  intention  to  have  this  king's 
printed  proclamations  bound  up  in  a  volume,  that  bet- 
ter notice  might  be  taken  of  the  matters  contained  in  them. 
There  is  more  than  one  to  warn  the  people  against  *  speak- 
ing too  freely  of  miUters  above  their  reach,*  prohU»iiing  all 
*  imdotifiil  speeches.'  I  suspect  that  many  of  these  pro- 
claniaitons  are  the  composition  of  the  king's  own  hand ;  he 
was  often  his  own  secretary.  There  is  an  admirable  one 
against  private  duels  snd  challenges.  The  curious  one 
respecting  Cowell's  *  Interpreter*  is  a  sort  of  royal  review 
of  some  or  the  arcana  of  state :  I  refer  to  the  quotation.f 

T  «nll  preserve  a  passage  of  a  proclamation  *  against  ex- 
cess of  lavish  and  ucentious  speoch.*  James  was  a  king 
of  words! 

'  Although  the  commixture  of  nations,  ccmfluence  of  am- 
bassadors, and  tho  relation  which  the  affairs  of  our  king- 
doms have  had  towards  the  business  and  interests  of  foreign 
states,  havs  caused,  during  our  regiment  (government,)  a 
greater  openness  and  liberty  of  discourse,  even  concerning 
w»aiUT$ of  tIaU  (which  are  nothemee  or  aidyeeteJU  for  vu/- 
gar  pereofu  or  common  meetings)  than  hath  been  in  former 
times  used  or  permitted ;  and  although  in  our  own  nature 
and  judgment  we  do  well  allow  of  convenient  freedom  of 
opeeekf  esteeming  any  over-curious  or  restrauicd  hands 
carried  in  that  kind  rather  as  a  weakness,  or  else  over- 
oiaefa  severity  of  government  than  otherwise ;  yet  for  as 
much  as  it  is  come  to  our  ears,  by  common  report,  that 
there  is  at  this  time  a  more  licentious  passage  of  laoiih 
diaeourm  and  hold  ceneure  in  mattereofetate  than  is  fit  to  be 
suflered  :  We  give  this  warning,  ^,,  to  take  heed  how 
ihey  intormeddU  by  pen  or  apeech  tnth  oatiaeeof  etale  and 
otcreU  of  empire  J  eitner  at  home  or  abroad,  but  contain 
thennehres  withm  that  modest  and  reverent  regard  of  mat- 
ters above  their  reach  and  calling ;  nor  to  give  any  man- 
ner of  applause  to  such  discourse,  without  acquaintins  one 
of  oor  privf  council  within  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours.' 

*  History  of  ihs  ReibrmatJon,  vol.  li,  p.  98,  fblk>. 
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It  seems  that  *  the  bold  speakers,'  as  certain  persons 
were  then  denominated,  practised  an  old  artifice  of  laud- 
iiw  his  majesty,  while  they  severely  arraigned  the  counsels 
otthecabmet;  on  this  James  observes,  '  Neither  let  any 
man  mistake  us  so  much  as  to  think  that  by  giving  fair  and 
specious  attributes  to  our  person,  they  cover  the  scandals 
which  they  otherwise  lay  upon  our  goveniment,  but  con- 
ceive that  we  make  no  other  construction  of  them  but  as 
fine  and  artificial  glosses,  the  better  to  give  passage  to  the 
rest  of  their  imputations  and  scandals.' 

This  was  a  proclamation  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his 
reign ;  he  repeated  it  in  the  nineteenth,  and  he  might  have 
proceeded  to  *  the  crack  of  doom'  with  the  same  eflect! 

Rushworth,  in  his  second  volume  of  Historical  C<^Iec- 
tions,  has  nrescrved  a  considerable  number  of  the  procla- 
mations or  Charles  the  First,  of  which  many  are  remark- 
able ;  but  latterly  they  mark  the  feverish  state  of  his  rei^. 
One  reflates  access  for  cure  of  the  king's  evil— 4>v  which 
his  majesty,  it  appears,  <  hath  had  good  success  therein ;' 
but  though  ready  and  willing  as  any  king  or  queen  of  this 
realm  ever  was  to  relieve  the  distresses  ofbis  good  subjects, 
*  his  majestv  commands  to  change  the  seasons  for  his  "  sa- 
cred touch"  from  Easter  and  Whitsuntide  to  Easter  and 
Michaelmas,  as  times  more  convenient  for  the  temperature 
of  the  season,'  he.  Another  against  *  departure  out  of  the 
realm  without  licence.'  One  to  erect  an  office  *  for  the 
suppression  of  cursing  and  swearing,"  to  receive  the  for- 
feitures ;  against  *  libellous  and  seditious  pamphlets  and 
discourses  Irom  Scotland,'  framed  by  factious  spirits,  and 
re-published  in  London — ^this  was  in  1640;  ana  Charles, 
at  the  crisis  of  that  great  insurrection  in  which  he  was  to 
be  at  once  the  actor  and  the  spectator,  fondly  imagined 
that  the  possessors  of  these  *  scandalous'  pamphlets  would 
bring  them,  as  he  proclaimed,  *  to  one  of  his  majesty's  jus- 
tices of  peace,  to  be  by  him  sent  to  one  of  his  principal 
secretaries  of  state !' 

On  the  Restoration,  Charles  the  Second  had  to  court 
his  people  by  his  domestic  re|eulations.  He  early  issued  a 
remarkable  proclamation,  which  one  would  think  reflected 
on  his  favourite  companions,  and  which  strongly  marks 
the  moral  disorders  or  those  depraved  and  wretched  times. 
It  is  against  *  vicious,  debauched,  and  profane  persons!* 
who  are  thus  described  : 

'  A  sort  of  men  of  whom  we  have  heard  much,  and  are 
sufficiently  ashamed;  who  spend  their  time  in  taverns, 
tipling-houses  and  debauches ;  giving  no  other  emdenee  of 
their  qffhetion  to  vs  but  in  drinking  our  hecdthf  and  inveigh- 
ing against  all  others  who  are  not  of  their  own  dissolute 
temper ;  and  who,  in  truth,  have  more  dieeredUed  our  cauee, 
by  tne  licence  of  their  manners  and  lives,  than  they  could 
ever  advance  it  by  their  affection  or  o>urage.  We  hope 
all  persons  of  honour,  or  in  place  and  authority,  will  so  far 
assist  us  in  discountenancing  such  men,  that  their  discre- 
tion and  shame  will  persuade  them  to  reform  what  their 
conscience  would  not ;  and  that  the  displeasure  of  good 
men  towards  them  may  supply  what  the  laws  have  not, 
and,  it  may  be,  cannot  well  provide  against ;  there  being 
by  the  licence  and  comiption  of  the  times,  and  the  de- 
praved nature  of  man,  many  enormities,  scandals,  and  im- 
pieties in  practice  and  manners,  which  lawe  cannot  vmR 
deaeribot  and  conaoquendy  not  enough  provide  againatf  which 
may,  by  the  example  and  severity  of  virtuous  men,  be  ea- 
sily discountenanced,  and  by  degrees  suppressed.* 

Surely  the  gravity  and  moral  severity  of  Clarendon  di^ 
tatod  this  urodamation !  which  must  have  afforded  some 
mirth  to  tne  gay,  debauched  circle,  the  loose  cronies  ol 
royalty! 

It  is  curious  that  in  1660  Charles  the  Second  issued  a 
long  proclamation  for  the  strict  observance  of  Lent,  and 
alleges  for  it  the  same  reason  as  we  found  in  Edward  tlio 
Sixth's  proclamation,  *  for  the  good  it  produces  in  the  om- 
plovment  of  ^tsftermsn.'  No  ordinaries,  taverns,  ftc,  to 
make  any  supper  on  FHday  nighta,  either  in  Leni  or  out  of 
Lent, 

Charles  the  Second  issued  proclamations  'to  lepress 
the  excess  of  giMing  of  coaches  and  chariots,'  to  restrain 
the  waste  of  gold,  which,  as  they  supposed,  bV  the  exces- 
sive tise  of  gilding,  had  grown  scarce.  Acamst '  the  ex- 
portation and  the  buying  and  selling  of  gold  and  silver  at 
higher  rates  than  in  our  mint,'  alluding  to  a  statute  made 
in  the  ninth  year  of  Edward  the  Third,  called  the  Statute 
of  Money.  Against  building  in  and  about  London  and 
Westminster  in  1661  :  *  The  inconveniences  daily  jrTow- 
ing  by  increase  of  new  buildings  are,  that  the  people  hi- 
creastng  in  such  great  numbers,  arc  TK>t  well  to  be  governed 
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bf  the  wonted  officers;  the  prices  of  TictasJs  are  ea* 
hmnoed  ;  the  health  of  the  subject  inhabituig  the  cities 
much  endangered,  and  many  good  towns  and  boroughs 
unpeopled,  and  in  their  trades  much  decayed— freauent 
fires  occasioned  by  timber4>ui]dinn.  It  orders  to  build 
with  brick  and  stone,  which  would  oeautify,  and  make  an 
uniformity  m  the  buildings ;  and  which  are  not  only  more 
durable  and  sale  against  fire,  but  by  experience  are  found 
to  be  of  Httle  mare  if  noi  leu  duxrgt  than  the  building  with 
imbtT?  We  must  infer  that  by  the  general  use  of  timber, 
it  had  considerably  risen  in  price,  wnile  brid^  and  stone 
not  then  being  generally  used,  became  as  cheap  as  wood ! 

The  roost  remarkaole  proclamations  of  Charies  the 
Sec(»d  are  those  which  concern  the  regulations  of  coffee- 
houses, and  one  for  putting  them  down ;  to  restrain  the 
spreading  of  false  news,  and  liceniious  talking  of  stale  and 
government,  the  speakers  and  the  hearers  were  made 
alike  punishable.  This  was  highly  resented  as  an  illegal 
act  by  the  friends  of  dvil  freedom;  who,  however,  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  the  freedom  of  the  coffee-houses,  un- 
der the  promise  of  not  sanctioning  treasonable  speeches. 
It  was  urged  by  the  court  lawyers,  as  the  hign  Tory, 
Roger  North  tells  us,  that  the  retailing  coffee  might  be  an 
innocent  trade,  when  not  used  in  the  nature  of  a  common 
assembly  to  discourse  of  matters  of  state  news  and  great 
persons,  as  a  means  *  to  discontent  the  people  ;*  on  the 
other  Bide  Kennet  asserted  that  the  discontents  existed 
before  they  met  at  the  coffee-houses,  and  that  the  procla- 
mation was  only  intended  to  suppress  an  evil  which  was 
not  to  be  |>revented.  At  this  day  we  knpw  which  of  those 
two  historians  exercised  the  truest  judgment.  It  was  not 
the  coffee-houses  which  produced  political  feeling,  but  the 
reverse.  ^  Whenever  government  ascribes  effects  to  a 
cause  quite  inadequate  to  produce  them,  they  are  only 
seeking  means  to  hide  the  evil  which  they  are  too  weak  to 
suppress. 

THtTE   SOUBCES   OF  SKCRCT  BISTOBF. 

This  is  a  subject  which  has  been  hitherto  but  imper- 
fectly comprehended  even  by  some  historians  themselves  ; 
and  has  too  oOen  incurred  the  satire,  and  even  the  con- 
tempt, of  those  volatile  spirits  who  play  about  the  super- 
ficies of  truth,  wanting  the  industry  to  view  it  on  more 
than  one  side ;  and  those  superficial  readers  who  imagine 
that  every  tale  is  told  when  it  is  wniten. 

Secret  history  is  the  supplement  of  History  itself,  and 
is  its  greatest  corrector ;  and  the  combination  of  secret 
with  public  history  has  in  itself  a  perfection,  which  each 
taken  separately  has  not.  *The  popular  historian  com- 
poses a  plausible  rather  than  an  accurate  tale ;  rescar>:hes 
too  fully  detailed  would  injure  the  jus»  proportions,  or 
crowd  the  bold  design  of  the  elegant  narrative  ;  and  facts, 
presented  as  thev  occurred,  would  not  adapt  themselves  to 
those  theoretical  writers  of  history  who  arrange  events 
not  in  a  natural,  but  in  a  systematic,  order.  But  in  secret 
history  we  are  more  busied  in  observing  what  passes  than 
in  being  told  of  it.  We  are  transformed  into  the  contem- 
poraries of  the  writers,  while  we  are  standing  on  *  the  'van- 
tage ground'  of  their  posterity ;  and  thus  what  to  them 
apjieared  ambiguous,  to  us  has  become  imquestionable ; 
what  was  secret  to  them  has  been  confided  to  us.  They 
mark  the  beginnings,  and  we  the  ends.  From  the  fullness 
of  their  accounts  we  recover  much  which  had  been  lost  to 
us  in  the  general  views  of  history,  and  it  is  by  this  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  persons  and  circumstances 
that  we  are  enabled  to  correct  the  less  distinct,  and  some- 
times the  fallacious  appearances  in  the  page  of  the  popular 
historian.  He  who  only  views  things  in  masses  will  have 
no  distinct  notion  of  any  one  particular ;  he  may  be  a  fan- 
ciful or  a  passionate  historian,  but  he  is  not  the  historian 
who  will  enhehten  while  he  charms. 

But  as  secret  history  appears  to  deal  in  minute  things. 
Its  connexion  with  great  results  is  not  usuallv  suspected. 
The  circumsUntiality  of  its  story,  the  changeable  shadows 
of  its  character,  the  redundance  of  its  conversations,  and 
the  many  careless  superfluities  which  egotism  or  vanity 
may  throw  out,  seem  usually  confounded  with  that  small- 
talk  familiarly  termed  goutptng.  But  the  goempmg  of  a 
profound  politician,  or  a  vivacious  observer,  in  one  of  their 
letters,  or  in  their  memoirs,  often,  by  a  spontaneous  stroke, 
reveals  the  individual,  or  by  a  simple  incident  imriddles  a 
mysterious  event.  We  may  discover  the  value  of  these 
pictures  of  human  nature,  with  which  secret  history 
Abounds,  by   an  observation  which    occurrsd    between 


two  statesmen  m  office.    Lord  Raby,  our  „, 

apologized  to  Lord  Bolingbroke,  then  aecrelary  of  scale, 
for  troubling  him  with  the  minuter  dreimslancea  which  oc- 
curred in  his  conferences ;  in  reply,  the  minister  nquesis 
the  ambanador  lo  continue  tho  same  manner  of  writing, 
and  alleges  an  excellent  reason.  *  Those  muKuU  liiinw 
stances  give  very  great  light  to  the  genesnl  scope  and  de- 
sign of  the  penBOM  negotiated  with.  And  I  own  that  no- 
thins  pleases  me  more  in  that  vahmhle  ooUcciioa  of  ilse  . 
Cardinal  I^Ossat's  letters,  than  the  mmm  descripciaai 
which  he  gives  of  the  looks,  gestnrea,  and  even  tones  of 
voice,  of  the  nersons  he  oonferred  with.'  I  regret  to  have 
to  record  to  tne  opinions  of  another  noble  anSior  who 
centlv  has  thrown  out  some  decrading  notions  of  the 
cret  historT,  and  particulariy  of  the  historians.  I  woi». 
have  silently  passed  by  a  vulgar  writer,  superficial,  preju- 
diced, and  uninfbrmed ;  but  as  ao  many  are  yet  dencient 
in  correct  notions  of  sserel  Autor3f ,  it  is  but  justice  that  thev 
representative  should  be  heard  bcfere  they  are  con- 
demned. 

His  lordship  says,  that*  Of  late  the  appeiiia  for  Ae^ 
mnms  of  all  kinds  has  surprisingly  increased.    A  stoty 
repeiUed  by  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth's  miring  wmnsn 
to  Lord  Rochester's  valet  forms  a  subject  of  invcvtigatiao 
for  a  philosophical  historian :  and  rou  may  hear  of  an 
assembly  of  scholars  and  authors  (iiscnssing  the  vaiahty 
of  a  piece  of  scandal  invented  by  a  maid  of  hoiMMir  more 
than  two  centuries  ago,  and  repeated  to  an  obacuie  writer 
by  dueen  Elizabeth's  house-keeper.    It  is  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  interest  to  see  the  letters  of  every  busy  trifler. 
Yet  who  does  not  lauch  at  such  D»en  V    This  is  the  at- 
tack !  but  as  if  some  balC-truths,  bke  light  ihrongb   the 
cranny  in  a  dark  room,  had  just  darted  in  a  stream  of 
atoms  over  this  scoffiH*  of  secret  history,  he  suddenly 
views  hb  object  with  a  very  different  appearance— for  he 
justly  concludes  that  <  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that 
knowledge  of  this  kind  is  Tery  entertaining ;  and  here  and 
there  among  the  rabbiah  we  find  hints  that  may  give  the 
philosopher  a  clue  to  important  facts,  and  afford  to  the 
moralist  a  better  analysis  of  the  human  mind  than  a  who  ^ 
library  of  metaphysics !'     The  philosopher  may  «%e]i  ab^t  t 
all  intercourse  with  wits !  because  the  faculty  of  yy^\^^ 
ment  is  usually  quiescent  with  them;  and  in  their  or<ri»ni 
they  furiously  decry  what  in  their  sober  senses   tht>r  as 
eagerly  laud  f   Let  me  inform  his  lordship,  that  *  the  War- 
ing-woman  and  the  valet '  of  eminent  persons,  are  son*'  > 
times  no  uninportant  persotiages  in  historv.     Bv  the  .1/*- 
motrt  de  Mons.De  la  Porte,  premier  valet  dechamhrr  dt  Lorn- 
i*  XIV J  we  learn  what  before  *  the  valel'  wrote  hs.'  not 
been  known — the  shameful  arts  which  Mazanne  a:  ow-«-t2 
to  be  practised,  to  give  a  bad  educauoo  to  the  pnoce.  an  I 
to  manage  him  by  depraving  his  tastes.      3fadame  de 
MotUvilte  in  her  Memnus,  *  the  waiting '  lady  of  uur  Hen- 
rietta,  has  oreserved  fi>r  our  own  English  ^history  some 
facts  which  have  been  found  so  essential  to  the  narratirf , 
that  they  are  referred  to  by  our  historians.     In  Gvi  Joiv, 
the  humble  dependent  of  Cardinal  De  Retz,  we  discover 
an  unconscious,  but  a  useful  commentator  on  the  Memo.rs 
of  his  master ;  and  the  most  affecting  personal  anecdotes 
of  Charles  the  First  have  been  preserved  by  TVmot  Her- 
bert,  his  gentleman  in  waiting ;  (iUry^  the  valet  of  Louis 
XIV,  with  pathetic  faithfulness  has  shown  us  the  m^w   m 
the  monarch  whom  he  served  ! 

Of  secret  history  there  are  obviously  two  species ;  it  is 
positive,  or  it  is  relative.  It  is  0esin*r«,'when  the  foets  are 
tirst  given  to  the  worid ;  a  sorter  knowledge  which  can  oc^r 
be  drawn  from  our  own  personal  experience,  or  firom  lho«*s 
contemporary  documents  preserved  in  their  manuscript 
state  in  public  or  in  private  collections ;  or  it  is  rdatm,  in 
proportion  lo  the  knowledge  of  those  lowhom  it  is  comir.*>> 
nicatcd,  and  will  be  more  or  less  vahied,  acoofding  to  tD« 
acquisitions  of  the  reader;  and  this  inferior  species  of  se- 
cret history  is  drawn  from  rare  and  obscure  books  &nJ 
other  published  authorities,  often  as  scarce  as  manosoripis. 
Some  experience  I  have  had  in  thoM  literary  researcli«s^ 
where  cunosity,  ever-wakeful  and  vigilam,  discovers 
among  omtemporary  manuscripts  new  facts ;  iUuatratioas 
of  old  ones ;  and  sometimes  detects,  not  merely  by  coi»- 
jecture,  the  concealed  causes  of  many  evenu ;  often  opens 
a  scene  in  which  some  well-known  personage  is  ezhibtted 
in  a  new  character;  and  thus  penetrates  beyond  those 
generalising  representations  whidi  satnfy  the*superfics«l. 
and  often  cover  the  page  of  history  with  dchnion  and  6» 
tion. 
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It  is  only  tince  the  later  instituUons  of  national  libraries) 
that  these  immense  collections  of  manuscripts  have  been 
formi»d ;  with  us  they  are  an  undescribable  varietyj  usually 
classed  under  the  va^e  title  of  '  Stare-papers.'  The  in- 
tftruciions  of  ambassadors,  but  more  particularly  their  own 
despatches ;  charters  and  chronicles  brown  with  antiquity, 
which  proserve  a  world  which  had  been  else  lost  for  us, 
like  the  one  before  the  deluge ;  series  upon  series  of  pri- 
vate correspondence,  among  which  we  discover  the  most 
^confidential  communications,  designed  by  the  writers  to 
have  been  destroyed  by  the  hand  which  received  them ; 
memmrs  of  individuals  oy  themselves  or  by  their  friends, 
such  as  are  now  published  by  the  pomp  of  vanity,  or  the 
faithlessness  of  their  possessors;  and  the  miscellaneous 
collectioas  formed  by  all  kinds  of  persons,  characteristic  of 
all  countries  and  of  all  eras,  materials  for  the  history  of 
man  l-^records  of  the  force,  or  of  the  feebleness  of  the  hu- 
man understanding,  and  still  the  monuments  of  their  pas- 
sions ! 

The  original  collectors  of  these  dispersed  manuscripts 
were  a  race  of  ingenious  men ;  silent  benefactors  of  man- 
kind, to  whom  justice  has  not  yet  been  fully  awarded ; 
but  in  their  fervour  of  accumulation,  every  thing  in  a  manu^ 
script  state  bore  its  spell ;  acquisition  was  the  sole  point 
aimed  at  by  our  early  colleetors,  and  to  this  these  search- 
ing spirits  sacrificed  their  fortunes,  their  ease,  and  their 
days ;  but  life  would  have  been  too  short  to  have  decided 
on  the  iotriftsic  value  of  the  manuscripts  flowing  in  a  stream 
to  the  collectors;  and  suppression,  even  of  the  disjointed 
reveries  of  madmen,  or  the  sensible  madness  of  projectors 
might  have  been  indulging  a  capricious  taste,  or  what  has 
proved  more  imuriuus  to  historical  pursuits,  that  party-feel- 
log  which  has  U'equently  annihilated  the  memorials  of  their 
adversaries.* 

These  manuscript  collections  now  assume  a  formidable 
appearance.    A  toilsome  march  over  these  *  Alps  rising 
over  Alps !'  a  voyage  in  *  a  sea  without  a  shore !'  has 
turned  away  most  historians  from  their  severer  duties ; 
those  who  have  grasped  at  early  celebrity  have  been  satis- 
fied to  have  given  a  new  form  to,  rather  than  contributed 
to  the  new  matter  of  history.     The  very  sight  of  these 
masses  of  history  has  terrined  some  modern  historians. 
When  Pere  Daniel  undertook  a  history  of  France,  the 
learned  Boivin,  the  king's  librarian,  opened  for  his  inspec- 
tion an  immense  treasure  of  charters,  and  another  of  roy- 
al autograph  letters,  another  of  private  correspondence  ; 
treasures,  reposing  in   fourteen  hundred  folios  !     The  mo- 
dern historian  passed  two  hours  impatiently  looking  over 
them,  but  frightened  at  another  plunge  into  the  sulr,  this 
Cunius  of  history  would  not  immolate  himself  for  his 
country !    He  wrote  a  civil  letter  to  the  librarian  for  his 
*  supernumerary  kindness,'  but  insinuated  that  ho  could 
write  a  very  readable  history  without  any  further  aid  of 
such  paperas$€9  or  *  paper-rubbish.'    Pere  Daniel,  there- 
ibre,  ^  quietly  sat  down  to  bis  history,'  copying  others — a 
compliment  which  was  never  returned  by  any  one :  but 


^ing  to  another.  The  historian,  who  had  felt  no  weari- 
ness during  thirteen  years  among  printed  books,  discovered 
that  he  was  now  engaged  in  a  task,  apparently  alwiurs  bo- 
ginning,  and  never  ending!  The  *  Esprit  de  la  Ligue' 
was  however  enriched  by  labours,  which  at  the  moment 
appeared  so  barren. 

The  study  of  these  poperosses  is  not  perhaps  so  dis- 
gusting as  the  impatient  Pere  Daniel  imaginea ;  there  is 
a  literary  fascination  in  looking  over  the  same  papers 
which  the  great  characters  of  history  cmce  held  andf  wrote 
on ;  catching  from  themseives  their  secret  sentiments : 
and  often  detecting  so  many  of  their  unrecorded  actions !  ^ 
By  habit  the  toil  Incomes  light ;  and  with  a  keen  inquisi- 
tive spirit,  even  delightful !  For  what  is  more  delightful 
to  the  curious,  than  to  make  fresh  discoveries  every  day  ? 
Addison  has  a  true  and  pleasing  observation  on  such  pur- 
suits. <  Our  employments  are  converted  into  amusements, 
so  that  even  in  those  objects  which  were  indiflferent,  or 
even  displeasing  to  us,  the  mind  not  only  gradually  loses 
its  aversion,  but  conceives  a  certain  fondness  and  aitection 
for  them.'  Addison  illustrates  this  case  by  one  of  the 
greatest  genuises  of  the  age,  who  by  habit  took  incredible 

Sileasure  in  searching  into  rolls,  and  records,  till  he  pre- 
erred  them  to  Virgil  and  Cicero !  The  faculty  of  curios- 
ity is  as  fervid,  and  even  as  refined  in  ils  search  after 
Truth,  as  that  of  Taste  in  the  objects  of  Imagination,  and 
the  more  it  is  indulged,  the  more  exouisitely  it  is  enjoyed ! 
The  popular  historians  of  Englana  and  of  France  have, 
in  truth,  made  little  use  of  manuscript  researches.  Life  is 
very  short  for  long  histories  ;  and  those  who  rage  with  an 
avidity  of  fame  or  profit  will  gladly  taste  the  Bruit  which 
they  cannot  mature.  Researches  too  remotely  sought  af- 
ter, or  too  slowly  acquired,  or  too  fully  detailed,  would  be 
so  many  obstructions  in  the  smooth  texture  of  a  narrative. 
Our  theoretical  historians  write  from  some  particular  and 

K re-conceived  result ;  unlike  Livy,  and  De  Thou,  and 
lachiavel,  who  describe  events  in  their  natural  order, 
these  cluster  them  together  by  the  fanciful  threads  of  some 
political  or  moral  theory,  by  which  facts  are  distorted,  dis- 
placed, and  sometimes  altogether  omitted !  One  single 
original  document  has  sometimes  shaken  into  dust  iteeir 
palladian  edifice  of  history.  At  the  moment  Hume  was 
sending  some  sheets  of  his  History  to  press,  Murdin's 
State  Papers  appeared.  And  we  are  highly  amused  and 
instructed  by  a  letter  of  our  historian  to  bis  rival,  Robert- 
son, who  probably  found  himself  often  in  the  same  forlorn 
situation.  Our  historian  discovered  in  that  collection 
what  compelled  him  to  retract  his  pre-conceived  system- 
he  hurries  to  stop  the  press,  and  paints  his  confusion  and 
his  anxiety  with  all  the  ingenuous  simplicity  of  his  nature. 
*  We  are  all  in  the  wrong !'  he  exclaims.  Of  Hume  I 
have  heard,  that  certain  manuscripts  at  the  state  paper 
office  had  been  prepared  for  his  inspection  during  a  fort- 
night, but  he  never  could  muster  courage  to  pay  his  pro- 
mised visit.  Satisfied  with  the  common  accounts,  ana  the 
most  obvious  sources  of  history,  when  librarian  at  the  Ad- 
there  was  this  striking  novelty  in  his  *  readable  history,'  |  yocates'  Library,  where  yet  may  be  examined  the  books 

he  used,  marked  by  his  hand  ;  he  spread  the  volumes  about 
the  sofa,  from  whicn  he  rarely  rose  to  pursue  obscure  inqui- 
ries, or  delay  by  fresh  difficulties  the  page  which  every 
day  was  crowing  under  his  charming  pen.  A  striking 
proof  of  his  careless  happiness  I  discovered  in  his  never 
referring  to  the  perfect  edition  of  Whilelock's  Memori- 
als of  17^,  but  to  the  old  truncated  and  faithless  one  of 
1682. 

Dr  Birch  was  a  writer  with  no  genius  for  composition, 
but  to  whom  British  history  stands  more  indebted  than  to 
any  superior  author;  his  incredible  love  of  labour,  in 
transcribing  with  his  own  hand  a  large  library  of  manu- 
scripts from  originals  dispersed  in  pubuc  and  in  private  re- 
positories, has  enriched  the  British  Museum  by  thousands 
of  the  most  authentic  documents  of  genuine  secret  his- 
tory. He  once  projected  a  collection  of  original  historical 
letters,  for  whicn  ne  had  prepared  a  preface,  where  I 
find  the  following  passage.  '  It  is  a  more  important  ser- 
vice to  the  public  to  contribute  Bomething  noi  before  known 
to  the  general  fund  of  history,  than  to  give  new  form  and 
colour  to  what  we  are  already  possessed  of,  by  superadd 
ding  refinement  and  ornament,  which  too  often  tend  to  tii*- 
guim  the  real  ttaie  of  the  faeti ;  a  fault  not  to  bo  atoned 
for  by  the  pomp  of  style^  or  even  the  fine  ehquetue  of  the 
historian.'  This  was  an  oblique  stroke  aimed  at  Robert- 
son, to  whom  Birch  had  generously  opened  the  stores  of 
history,  for  the  Scotch  historian  had  neoded  all  his  chari* 
tr ;  but   Robertson's  auractive   inventions,  and  highly- 


thai  accord'mgto  the  accurate  computation  of  Count  Bou- 
lainviliiers,  Pere  Daniel's  history  of  France  contains  ten 
thousand  blunders!     The  same  circumstance  has  been 
told  me  by  a  living  hutorian  of  the  late  Gilbert  Stuart ; 
who,  on  some  oMuiuscript  volumes  of  letters  being  pointed 
out  lo  him  when  composing  his  history  of  Scotland,  con* 
fessed  that  *  what  was  already  printed  was  more  than  he 
was  able  to  read !  and  thus  much  for  his  theoretical  histo- 
ry, written  to  run  counter  to  another  theoretical   history, 
being  Stuart  versus  Robertson !    They  equally  depend  on 
the  simplicity  of  their  readers,  and  the  charms  of  style ! 
Another  historian,  Anqutil,  the  author  of  UEtprii  ae  la 
Ligue,  has  described  his  embarrassment  at  an  inspection 
of  the  contemporary  manuscripts  of  that  period.    After 
thirteen  years  of  researches  to  glean  whatever  secret  his- 
tory printed  books  afforded,  the  author,  residing  in  the 
couotiTi  resolved  to  visit  the  royal  library  at  Paris,   Mon. 
aieur  MeloC  receiving  him  with  that  kindness,  which  is 
one  of  the  official  duties  of  the  public  librarian  towards  the 
studious,  opened  the  cabinets  in  which  were  deposited  the 
treasures  of  French  history.—*  This  is  what  you  reouire ! 
come  here  at  all  times,  and  you  shall  be  attended !'  said 
the  librarian  to  the  young  hutorian,  who  stood  by  with  a 
sort  of  shudder,  while  be  opened  cabinet  after  cabinet. 
The  intrepid  investigator  repeated  his  visits,  looking  over 
the  mass  as  chance  directed,  attacking  one  side,  and  then 

*  Bee  what  I  have  said  of  *  Suppressors  and  Dilapidators  of 
Maoti«cri{.t<>,  p.  24i 
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finished  oompositioa,  seduce  the  pobtic ;  and  we  may  for* 
give  the  latent  spark  of  envy  in  the  honest  fetUings  of  the 
man,  who  was  pror<Nindly  skilled  in  delvinf  in  the  naiiTe 
beds  of  ore,  but  not  in  fashioning  it ;  and  whose  own  neg- 
lected historical  works,  coostructed  oo  the  tnie  piincipTe 
of  secret  history,  we  may  often  tuni  over  to  correct  the  er- 
roneous, the  prejudiced,  and  the  artful  accounts  of  those 
who  have  covered  their  TaulU  by  <  the  pomp  of  style,  and 
the  eloauence  of  the  historian.' 

The  Urge  manuscript  collections  of  original  documents, 
Trofn  whence  may  be  drawn  what  I  have  called  posiiive 
aecret  hiatary,  are,  as  I  have  observed,  coroparabvely  of 
modem  existence.  Formerly  they  were  widely  dispersed 
in  private  hands ;  and  the  nature  of  such  sources  of  his- 
toric discovery  but  rarely  occurred  to  our  writers.  Even 
had  they  sought  them,  their  access  must  have  been  partial 
and  accidental.  Lord  Hardwicke  has  observed,  that 
there  are  still  many  ontouched  manuscript  collections 
within  these  kingdoms,  which,  through  the  ignorance  or 
inattention  of  their  owners,  are  condemned  to  dust  and 
obscurity ;  but  how  valuable  and  essential  they  may  be  to 
the  interests  of  authentic  history  and  of  sacred  truth,  can- 
iK>t  be  more  strikingly  demuostrated  than  in  the  recent  pub- 
lications of  the  Marlborough  and  the  Shrewsbury  papers 
by  Archdeacon  Goxe.*  The  editor  was  fully  authorized 
to  observe :  *  It  is  singular  that  those  transactions  shouM 
either  have  been  passmi  over  in  silence,  or  imperfectly  re- 

K  resented  by  most  of  our  national  historians.'  Our  modem 
istory  would  have  been  a  mere  political  romance,  without 
the  astonishing  picture  of  AVilliam  and  his  ministers,  exhi- 
bited in  thnee  unquestionable  documents.  Bumet  was  among 
the  first  of  our  modem  historians  who  showed  the  world 
the  preciousness  of  such  materials,  in  his  History  of  the 
Reformation,  which  he  largely  drew  from  the  Cottonian 
Collection.  Our  earlier  historians  only  repeated  a  tale 
ten  tiroes  told.  Milton,  who  wanted  not  for  litcrarv  dili- 
gence, had  no  fresh  stories  to  open  for  his  History  of  Eng- 
land ;  while  Hume  despatches,  comparatively  in  a  few  pa- 
ges, a  subject  which  has  afforded  to  the  fervent  diligence 
of  my  learned  friend  Sharon  Turner,  volumes  precious  lo 
l\\Ht  antiquary,  the  lawyer,  and  the  philosopher. 

To  illustrate  my  idea  of  the  usefulness,  and  of  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  secret  history,  I  fix  first  on  a  public  ei^ml, 
and  secondly  on  a  public  ehameUr  ;  both  remarkable  in 
our  own  modem  history,  and  both  serving  to  expose  the 
fallacious  appearances  of  popular  history  by  authorities 
indiiipotably  genuine.  The  evtnt  is  the  restoration  of 
Charles  the  Second :  and  the  character  is  that  of  Mary  the 
queen  of  William  iho  Third. 

In  history,  the  Restoration  of  Charles  appears  in  all  its 
solendour^— the  king  m  joyfully  received  at  Dover,  and  the 
shore  is  covered  by  hi^  subjects  on  their  knees— crowds  of 
the  Great  hurry  to  Canterbury— the  army  is  drawn  up.  in 
number  and  with  a  splendour  that  had  never  been  equalled 
—his  enthusiastic  reception  is  on  his  birth-day,  for  that 
was  the  lucky  day  fixed  on  for  his  entrance  into  the  me- 
irf>polis — in  a  word,  all  that  is  told  in  history  describes  a 
monarch  the  most  powerful  and  the  most  happy.  One  of 
the  tracts  of  the  day,  entitled  *  England's  Triumph,*  in 
the  mean  qiiaintness  of  the  style  of  the  time  tells  us,  that 
'  The  soldiery,  who  had  hitherto  made  club$  tramp,  resolved 
now  to  enthrone  the  king  of  heart*.*  Turn  to  the  faithful 
memorialist,  who  to  well  knew  the  secrets  of  the  king's 
heart,  and  who  was  himself  an  actor  behind  the  curtain ; 
tiim  to  Clarendon,  in  his  ovm  life ;  and  we  shall  find  that 
the  power  of  the  king  was  then  as  dubious  as  when  he  was 
in  exile ;  and  his  feelings  were  so  much  racked,  that  he 
had  nearly  resolved  on  a  last  flight. 

Clarendon,  in  noticing  the  temper  and  spirits  of  that 
time,  observes,  *  Whoever  reflects  upon  all  this  composi- 
tion of  contradictory  wishes  and  expectations,  must  con- 

♦  Whenever  that  vast  collection,  which  from  their  former 
possessor,  mav  be  called  ihe  *  Conway  papers,*  shall  be  eiven 
to  the  public,  from  what  I  have  already  been  favoured  with  the 
sijht  of,  I  may  venture  to  predict  that  our  hi.nory  will  receive 
a  new  form,  and  our  lit^ranire  an  important  accession.  They 
are  now  in  the  possession  of  John  Wilson  Croker,  Esq,  M.  P. 
and  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  and  placed  at  his  disposal  by 
the  Marquis  of  Herford.  with  a  view  ofmakinfr  a  selection  for 
the  use  of  the  public.  The  reader  may  find  a  lively  aummary 
of  the  contents  of  these  papers,  in  Horace  WalpoIe*s  account 
of  his  visit  to  Rasley,  in  his  leuer  to  George  Montague,  20th 
August,  175d.  Mr  Croker  is  also  so  fortunate  as  to  be  the  pos- 
■sflsor  of  the  Throckmorton  papers  of  which  the  reader  may 
Ukswiae  observe  a  partfcular  nock^  in  Sir  Henry  Wooion'B 
«fll,  fai  bane  Walton*8  Lives. 


fesfl  that  the  king  was  not  jet  the  master  of  the  kiofdoa, 
nor  his  aulAorify  and  aeamtjf  such  as  the  eenenl  maim  emd 
aedamatiam,  thebtUeandtkebo^/kreefpnMidmtedktabeJ^ 
*  The  first  mortification  the  kinf  met  with  was  as  soon  a» 
he  arrived  at  Canterbury,  withm  three  hoars  after  be  had- 
ed at  Dover.'  Clarendon  then  relates  bow  many  tb«  kinp 
found  there,  who  while  they  waited  with  joy  to  kiss  hia 
hand,  alao  came  with  importunate  sobcitatioas  Ibr  the»- 
■elvea ;  forced  him  to  give  them  present  audience,  in  wbirli 
they  reckoned  up  the  insupportable  Uwses  ondergoae  by 
themselvea  or  their  fathers ;  demand  some  grant,  or  pn^ 
miae  of  soch  offices ;  some  even  for  more !  '  pressing  Ifar 
two  or  three  with  such  confidence  and  importunity,  and 
with  such  tedious  discourses,  that  the  king  was  exiieincly 
nauseated  with  their  suits,  though  his  modesty  knew  me0 
how  to  break  from  them ;  that  he  no  sooner  ^ot  into  ins 
chamber,  which  for  some  hours  he  was  not  able  to  do,  than 
li»  Uunented  the  amAtum  to  tehich  kefmntihewaat  6e  sab. 
jeet ;  and  did,  in  tmtb,  from  that  minute,  ocntrart  —eh  a 
prejudice  against  some  of  those  peraons.*  Bat  a  i 
mortification  was  to  follow,  and  one  which  had' 
thrown  the  king  into  despair. 

General  Monk  had  from  the  begmniBg  to  this 

acted  very  myateriously,  never  corrcspotidinjg  with  nor 

swering  a  letter  of  the  king's,  so  that  his  majesty  was  fine- 
quentiv  doubtful  whether  the  general  designed'  to  act  for 
himself  or  for  the  kinc :  an  ambiguous  conduct  whacb  I 
attribute  to  the  power  nis  wife  had  over  him,  who  was  m 
the  opposite  interesL  The  general  in  his  rough  way,  pre- 
sented him  a  large  paoer,  wiui  about  seventy  nanses  for  ha 
privy  council,  of  whicn  not  more  than  two  were  accepta- 
ble. *  The  king,'  savs  Clarendon,  '  was  m  mane  Aam  ar- 
dinary  canftmam^  for  he  knew  not  well  what  to  think  of  iKs 
general,  in  whose  absolute  power  he  was  so  that  at  this 
moment  his  majesty  was  almost  alarmed  at  the  demand  and 
appearance  of*^  thmgs.'  The  general  afterwards  undid 
this  unfavourable  appearance,  by  acknowledginf  that  thn 
list  was  drawn  up  by  his  wife,  who  had  made  him  pramsss 
to  present  it ;  but  he  permitted  his  majesty  to  act  as  Ira 
thought  proper.  At  that  moment  Geneml  Monk  was 
more  King  than  Charles. 

We  have  not  yet  conchided.  When  Charles  net  iha 
army  at  Blackheath,  50.000  strong,  *  he  knew  well  d»e  ill 
constitution  of  the  army,  the  distemper  and  muimuiig^ 
that  was  in  it,  and  how  many  diseases  and  convtdaiona 
their  infant  loyalty  was  subject  to ;  that  hem  ttnaCed  ssspg- 
thnr  inclinatione  and  occlamationM  teemed  Uf  be  mt  Blmtk- 
heatk,  their  qffectiona  were  not  the  some— and  Ae  very 
countenance*  there  of  many  ^eers,  as  well  i^  saMi'iri,  did 
sufficiently  manifest  that  they  were  drawn  thither  lo  a 
service  thev  were  not  deligfate'd  in.  The  eld  selAn  bad 
little  regani  for  their  new  qffieer*;  and  it  qnickly  appeared, 
by  the  select  and  aflTected  mixtures  of  sullen  and  me- 
lancholic psrties  of  oflicers  and  soldiers' And 


the  chancellor  of  human  nature  adds,  *  And  in  this 
choUc  and  perplexed  condition  the  king  and  all  his  hopes 
stood,  when  he  appeared  moot  ^cgr  and  exalted,  amd  ware  a 
pieaeantne**  in  h*face  that  became  him,  and  looked  lite  as 
full  an  assurance  of  his  security  as  was  possible  to  put  on.* 
It  is  imagined  that  Louis  the  EMiteenth  would  be  ibn 
ablest  coinmentator  on  this  piece  ofsecret  history,  and  add 
another  twin  to  Pierre  de  Saint  Julien's  *G«fneIlea  on 
Pareilles,*  an  old  French  treatise  of  histories  which 
semble  one  another ;  a  volume  so  scarce,  that  I  have 
met  with  it. 

Bumet  informs  us,  that  when  Queen  Mary  beU  the  ad- 
ministration of  government  daring  the  absence  of  Wil- 
liam, it  was  imagined  by  some,  that  as  *  everr  woman  o< 
sense  loved  to  be  roeddnng,  they  concluded  that  she  hmA 
but  a  small  portion  of  it,  because  she  lived  so  abstracted 
from  all  affairs.  He  praises  her  exemplary  bchavioar  ; 
*  resular  in  her  devotions,  much  in  her  closet,  read  a  gre«t 
deal,  was  often  busy  at  work,  and  seemed  to  employ  her 
time  and  iboaf^ts  in  anv  thing  rather  than  matters  of  state. 
Her  conversation  was  lively  and  obliging ;  every  thine  in 
her  was  easy  and  natural.  The  Bjn^  told  the  Eari  «f 
Shrewsbury,  that  though  he  eouM  not  hit  on  the  rifht  wny 
of  pleasing  England,  he  was  confident  she  would,  and  tkat 
we  shookfall  be  very  happy  under  her.*  Such  b  the  su- 
niatore  of  the  qtieen  whicn  Burnet  offeta ;  we  see  *»^t"im 
but  her  tranquillity,  her  aimplidty,  and  her  carelriMniiis, 
amidst  the  important  transactions  passiaf  under  her  eyn: 
but  I  lift  the  curtain  from  a  longer  picture.  The  dislracu 
ed  state  amidst  which  the  queen  lived,  the  vesatioQs,  iIm 
secret  sorrows,  the  agoniee  and  the  despair  of  Bflanr  in 
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the  absence  of  Williain,  nowhern  appears  in  history !  and, 
ao  we  see,  escaped  the  ken  of  the  Scotch  bishop  !  They 
were  reserved  fur  the  curiositv  and  the  instruction  of  pos- 
terity ;  and  were  found  by  £)ali7mp)e,  iu  the  letters  of 
Mary  to  her  husband,  in  King  William's  cabinet.  It  will 
oe  well  (0  place  under  the  eye  of  the  reader  the  suppressed 
cnes  of  this  afflicted  queen,  at  the  time  when  *  every  thins 
in  her  was  so  easy  and  natural,  employing  her  time  and 
thoughts  in  any  thmg  rather  than  matters  of  state— often 
busy  at  work .' 

I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  pangs  of  the  queen  for  ihe  fate 
of  William— or  her  deadly  suspicions  that  many  were  un- 
faithful  about  her :  a  battle  lost  might  have  been  fatal ;  a 
conspiracy  might  have  undone  what  even  a  victory  had 
obtained ;  the  continual  terrors  she  endured  were  such, 
that  we  might  be  at  a  loss  to  determine  who  sufiereil  most, 
those  who  bad  been  expelled  from,  or  those  who  had  as- 
cended the  throne. 

So  for  was  the  queen  from  not  *  employing  her  thoughts* 
on  *  matters  of  state,'  that  every  letter,  usually  written 
towards  evening,  chronicles  the  conflicts  of  the  day  ;  she 
records  not  only  events,  but  even  dialogues  and  personal 
characteristics;  hints  her  suspicions,  and  multiplies  her 
fears :  her  attention  was  incessant.—*  I  never  write  but 
what  I  think  others  do  not ;'  and  her  terrors  were  as  cease- 
less,— *I  pray  God,  send  you  back  quickly,  for  I  see  all 
breaking  out  into  all  flames.'  The  queen's  difficulties  were 
not  eased  by  a  single  confidential  intercourse.  On  one  oc- 
casion she  observes,  <  As  I  do  not  know  what  I  ouc[ht  to 
speak,  and  when  not,  I  am  as  silent  as  can  be.' — '  I  ever 
fear  not  doing  well,  and  trust  to  what  nobody  says  but 
you. — It  seems  lo  me  that  every  one  is  afraid  of  them- 
selves.— I  am  verv  uneasy  in  one  thinjr,  which  is  want  of 
somebody  to  speak  my  mmd  freely  to,  for  it's  a  great  con- 
straint to  think  and  be  silent ;  and  there  is  so  much  matter, 
that  I  am  one  of  Solomon's  frioU,  who  am  ready  to  burst.' 
I  most  tell  you  again  how  Lord  Monmouth  endeavours 
to  frighten  roe,  and  indeed  things  have  but  a  melancholy 
prospect.  She  had  indeed  reason  to  fear  Lord  Mon- 
mouth, who,  it  appears,  divulged  all  the  secrets  of  the 
royal  councils  to  Major  Wildman,  who  was  one  of  our 
old  republicans ;  and,  to  spread  alarm  in  the  privy  council, 
conveyed  in  lemon-juice  all  their  secrets  to  France,  oOen 
on  the  very  day  they  had  passed  in  council !  They  dis- 
covered the  fact,  and  every  one  &u^pected  the  oihcr  as  the 
trai:or!  Lord  Lincoln  even  once  assured  her,  that  *  the 
Lord  President  and  all  in  general,  who  are  in  trust,  were 
rogues.'    Her  council  was  composed  of  factions,  and  the 

Jineen's  suspicions  were  rather  general  than  particular : 
or  she  observes  on  them,  '  Till  now  I  thought  you  had 
given  me  wrong  characters  of  men ;  but  now  I  see  they 
answer  my  expectation  of  being  as  little  of  a  mind  as  of  a 
body.* — ^For  a  final  extract,  take  this  full  picture  of  royal 
•uli'ery — *  I  must  see  conipany  on  my  set  days ;  I  must 
play  twice  a  week ;  nay,  I  must  laugh  and  talk,  though 
never  so  much  aeainst  my  will ;  I  believe  I  dissemble  very 
ill  to  those  who  know  me ;  at  least,  it  is  a  great  constraint 
Ut  myself,  yet  I  must  endure  it.  Ail  m]^  motions  are  so 
watcoed,  and  all  I  do  so  observed,  that  if  I  eat  less,  or 
speak  less,  or  look  more  grave,  all  is  lost  in  the  opinion  of 
thv  world ;  so  that  I  have  this  misery  added  to  that  of  your 
absence,  that  I  mostgrio  when  my  heart  is  ready  to  break, 
and  talk  when  my  heart  is  so  oppressed  that  I  can  scarce 
breaibe.  I  go  to  Kensington  as  often  as  I  can  for  air ;  but 
then  I  never  can  be  quite  alone,  neither  can  I  complain — 
that  would  be  some  ease ;  but  I  have  nobody  whose  hu- 
mour and  circumstances  a^e  with  mine  enough  to  speak 
inr  mind  freely  to.  Besides,  I  must  hear  m  business, 
which  being  a  thing  I  am  so  new  in,  and  so  unfit  foTf  does 
but  break  my  brains  the  more,  and  not  ease  my  heart. 

Thus  diflTerent  from  the  representation  of  0urnet  was 
the  actual  state  of  Clueen  Mary ;  and  I  suspect  that  our 
warm  and  vehement  bishop  had  but  little  personal  know- 
ledge of  her  majesty,  notwithstanding  the  elaborate  cha- 
racter of  the  queen  which  he  has  given  in  her  funeral 
eulogtum.— He  must  have  known  that  she  did  not  always 
sympathize  with  his  party-feelings :  for  the  queen  writes, 
*  The  bishop  of  Sabsbury  has  made  a  long  thundering 
sermon  this  morning,  which  he  has  been  with  me  to  desire 
to  print ;  which  I  could  not  refuse,  though  I  should  not 
have  ordered  it,  fur  reasons  which  I  tdd  him.'  Burnet 
(whom  I  am  very  far  from  calling  what  an  inveterate 
Tory,  Edward  Earl  of  Oxford,  does  in  one  of  his  manu- 
script notes,  *  that  lying  Scot,')  iinqtiestionahiy  lias  told 
oiany  truths  la  Uis  garniloui  page  ;  but  the  caube  in  which 
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he  stood  so  deeply  engaged,  coupfcd  to  his  warm  .*ianguine 
temper,  may  have  sometimes  dimmed  his  sagacity,  so  as 
to  have  caused  him  tu  have  mistaken,  as  in  the  present 
case,  a  mask  for  a  face,  particularly  at  a  time  when  almost 
tvery  individual  appears  to  have  worn  one ! 

Both  these  causes  of  Charles  the  Second  and  Queen 
Mary  show  the  absolute  necessity  of  researches  into 
secret  history,  to  correct  the  appearances  and  ihe  fallacies 
which  so  often  deceive  us  in  public  history. 

'  The  appetitft  for  Remains,'  as  the  noble  author  whom 
I  have  already  alluded  to  calls  it,  may  then  be  a  verv 
wholesome  one,  if  it  provides  the  only  materials  by  whicK 
our  popular  histories  can  be  corrected,  and  since' it  often 
infuses  a  freshness  into  a  st«iry  which,  after  having  been 
copied  from  bopk  tu  book,  inspires  another  to  tell  it  for  tba 
tenth  time!  Thus  are  the  sources  of  secret  history  unex- 
pected by  the  idler  and  the  superficial,  among  those  masses 
of  untouched  manuscripts — tiial  subterraneous  history  !— 
which  indeed  may  terrify  the  indolent,  bewilder  the  inex- 
perienced, and  confound  the  injudicious,  if  they  have  not 
acquired  the  knowledge  which  not  only  decides  on  facts 
anu  opinions,  but  on  the  authorities  which  have  furnished 
them.  Popular  historians  have  written  to  their  readers  ; 
each  with  diflTerent  view^,  but  all  alike  form  the  open  docu- 
ments of  history ;  like  feed  advocates,  they  declaim,  or 
like  special  pleaders,  they  keep  only  on  one  side  of  their 
case :  they  are  seldom  zealous  to  push  on  their  cross- 
examinations  ;  for  they  come  to  gain  their  cause,  and  not 
to  hazard  it ! 

Time  will  make  the  present  aj^c  as  obsolete  as  the  last, 
for  our  sons  will  cast  a  new  light  over  the  ambiguous 
scenes  which  distract  their  fathers  ;  they  will  know  how 
some  things  happened,  for  which  we  cannot  account ;  they 
will  bear  witness  to  how  many  characters  we  have  mis- 
taken ;  they  will  be  told  many  of  those  secrets  which  our 
contemporaries  hide  from  us ;  they  will  pause  at  the  ends 
of  our  beginning ;  they  will  read  the  perfect  story  of  man, 
which  can  never  be  told  while  it  is  proceeding.  All  tins  is 
the.  possession  of  posterity,  because  they  will  judge  with- 
out our  pasrions ;  and  all  this  we  ourselves  have  been 
enabled   to  possess,  by  the  secret  history  of  the  loMt  hno 
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Men  of  genius  have  usually  been  condemned  to  com- 
pose their  finest  works,  which  are  usually  their  earliest 
ones,  under  the  roof  of  a  garret ;  and  few  bterary  charac- 
ters have  lived,  like  Pliny  and  Voltaire,  in  a  villa  or 
chateau  of  their  own.  It  has  not  therefore  often  hap- 
pened, that  a  man  of  genius  could  raise  local  emotions  by 
nis  own  intellectual  suggestions.  Ariosto,  who  built  a 
palace  in  his  verse,  lodged  himself  in  a  small  house,  and 
found  that  stanzas  and  stones  were  not  put  together  at  the 
same  rate :  old  Montaigne  has  led  a  description  of  his 
library ;  *  over  the  entrance  of  my  house,  where  I  view 
my  court-yards,  and  garden,  and  at  once  survey  all  the 
operations  of  my  family !' 

There  is,  however,  a  feeling  among  literary  men,  of 
building  up  their  own  elegant  fancies,  and  giving  a  per- 
manency to  their  own  tastes  :  we  dwell  on  their  Jarourite 
scenes  as  a  sort  of  portraits,  and  we  eagerly  collect  those 
few  prints,  which  are  their  only  vestiges.  A  collection 
mivht  be  formed  of  such  literary  residences  chosen  for 
their  amenity  and  their  retirement,  and  adorned  by  the 
objects  of  their  studies ;  from  that  of  the  younger  t*iiny, 
who  called  his  villa  of  literary  leisure  by  the  endearing 
term  of  viUula,  to  that  of  Cassiodorus,  the  prime  minuter 
of  Theodoric,  who  has  left  so  magnificent  a  description  of 
his  literary  retreat,  where  all  the  elegances  of  life  were  at 
hand ;  where  the  gardeners  ajnd  the  agricoltiirists  laboured 
on  scientific  principles ;  and  where,  amidst  gardens  and 

*  Since  this  article  has  been  sent  to  press,  I  rise,  fVom  read- 
ing one  In  the  E^lnburg  Review  on  Lord  Oxford's  and  LonI 
Waldegrave's  Memoirs.  This  is  one  of  iho  very  rare  anicies 
which  could  only  come  from  the  hand  of  a  roaster,  long  exer- 
cised in  the  studies  he  criticises.  The  critic,  or  rather  the  his- 
torian, observes,  that  <  of  a  period  remarkable  for  the  est  a. 
bliahment  of  our  present  system  of  government,  no  authentic 
materials  had  yet  appeared.  Events  of  public  notoriety  are 
to  be  found,  though  often  {oaccurately  told,  in  our  common 
histories ;  but  the  secret  springs  of  aaion,  the  private  views 
ond  motives  of  individuals,  be,  are  as  little  known  to  us,  as 
if  the  events  to  which  ihey  relate  had  taken  place  In  China  or 
Japan.'  The  clear,  connected,  dlspasskinate,  and  Circumstan 
tiai  narrative,  with  which  he  has  enriched  the  stores  of  Eng- 
lish hiftnry,  is  drawn  from  the  sources  of  secret  history ;  fron 
i  publi»heJ  memoirs  and  contemporary  correspondence. 
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parks,  stood  his  extensive  library,  with  scribes  to  muhiply 
bis  msnuscripts ; — ^From  Tycho  Brabe's,  who  buill  a 
magoificeot  astroaomicai  house  on  an  island,  which  he 
named  after  the  sole  objects  of  his  musings,  Uranien- 
burgh,  or  the  caslle  of  the  Heavens ;— to  that  of  Evelyn, 
who  first  began  to  adorn  Wotton,  by  building  *  a  little 
study,'  till  many  years  after  he  dedicated  the  ancient 
bouse  lo  contemplation,  among  the  *  delicious  streams  and 
venerable  woods,  the  gardens,  the  fountains,  and  the 
groves  most  tempting  fbr  a  great  person  and  a  wanton 
purse ;  and  indeed  gave  one  of  the  first  examples  to  that 
elegancy  since  so  much  in  vogue.'  Prom  Pope,  whose 
little  garden  seemed  to  muUipTy  its  scenes  b;|r  a  glori<His 
union  of  nobility  and  literary  men  conversing  m  groupes; 
—down  to  lonely  Shenstooe,  whose  *  rural  elegance,'  as 
ha  enuiles  one  of  his  odes,  compelled  htm  to  moura  over 
his  hard  fate,  when 

Expense 
Had  lavish'd  thousand  ornaments,  and  taught 
Convenience  to  p«^ri>lex  him,  Art  to  pall; 
Pomp  to  deject,  and  Beauty  to  displease. 

We  have  all  by  heart  the  true  and  delightful  reflection 
of  Johnson  on  local  associations,  when  the  scene  we  tread 
suggests  to  us  the  men  or  the  deeds,  which  have  left  their 
celebrity  to  the  spot.  We  are  in  the  presence  of  their 
fame,  and  feel  its  influence ! 

A  literary  frii<nd,  whom  a  hint  of  mine  had  induced  to 
insit  the  old  tower  in  the  garden  of  Buflon,  where  the  sage 
retired  every  morning  to  com(K>se,  passed  so  long  a  time 
in  thst  lonely  apartment,  as  to  have  raised  some  solicitude 
among  the  honest  folks  of  Montbar,  who  having  seen  *  the 
Englishman'  enter,  but  not  return,  during  a  hf  avy  ihun- 
der-storm  which  had  occurred  in  the  interval,  informed  the 
good  mayor,  who  came  in  due  form,  to  notify  the  ambi- 
guous state  of  the  stranger.  My  friend  is,  as  is  well 
known,  a  genius  of  that  cast,  who  could  pass  two  hours  in 
the  TutDfr  of  Buffon^  without  being  aware  (hat  he  had  been 
all  that  lime  occupied  by  su<!ge$tions  of  ideas  and  reve- 
ries, which  in  some  nunds  such  a  locality  may  excite.  He 
was  also  busied  with  his  pencil ;  for  he  has  favoured  me 
with  two  drawinjT!  of  the  interior  and  the  exterior  of  this 
old  tower  in  the  garden  :  the  nakedness  within  can  only  be 
compared  lo  the  solitude  without.  Such  was  the  studying 
room  of  Buflon,  where  his  eye  resting  on  no  object,  never 
interrupted  the  unity  of  his  meditations  on  Nature. 

In  return  for  my  friend's  kmdness,  it  has  cost  me,  I 
think,  two  hours,  in  attempting  to  translate  the  beautiful 
picture  of  this  literary  retreat,  which  Vicq  D'Azyr  has 
finished  with  all  the  warmth  of  a  votary.  *  At  Montbar, 
in  the  midst  of  an  ornamented  garden,  is  seen  an  antique 
tower  ;  it  was  there  that  Buflon  wrote  the  History  of  Na- 
ture, and  from  that  spot  his  fame  spread  through  the  uni- 
verse. There  he  came  at  sunrise,  and  no  one,  however 
importunate,  was  suflered  to  trouble  him.  The  calm  of 
the  morning  hour,  the  first  warbling  of  the  birds,  the  varied 
aspect  of  the  country,  all  at  that  moment  which  touched 
the  senses,  recalled  him  to  his  model.  Free,  independent, 
he  wandered  in  his  walks ;  there  was  he  seen  with  quick- 
ened or  with  slow  steps,  or  standing  rapt  in  thought,  some- 
times with  his  eyes  fixed  <«  the  heavens  in  the  moment  of 
inspiration,  as  if  satisfied  with  the  thought  that  so  pro- 
foundlv  occupied  his  soul;  sometimes,  collected  within 
himself,  he  sought  what  would  not  always  be  found  ;  or  at 
the  moments  of  producing,  he  wrote,  he  eflaced,  and  re- 
wrote, to  efface  once  more ;  thus  he  harmonized,  in  si- 
lence, all  the  parts  of  his  composition,  which  he  frequently 
repeated  to  himself,  till,  satisfied  with  his  corrections,  he 
seemed  to  repay  himself  for  the  pains  of  his  beautiful 
prose,  by  the  pleasure  he  foimd  in  declaiming  it  aloud. 
Thus  he  engraved  it  in  his  memory,  and  would  recite  it  to 
his  friends,  or  induce  some  to  read  it  to  him.  At  those 
moments  he  was  himselfa  severe  judge,  and  would  again 
re-compose  it,  desirous  of  attaining  to  that  perfection  which 
is  denied  to  the  impatient  writer.' 

A  curious  circumstance,  connected  with  local  associa- 
tions, occurred  to  that  extraordinary  oriental  student  Four^ 
mont.  Origins 'ly  he  belonged  to  a  religious  commimity, 
and  never  failed  in  performing  his  offices ;  but  he  was  ex- 
pelled by  the  superior  for  an  irregularity  of  conduct,  not 
likely  to  have  become  contagious  through  the  brotherhood 
— he  frequently  prolonged  his  studies  far  into  the  night, 
and  it  was  possible  that  the  house  might  he  burnt  by  such 
superfluity  of  learning.  Fourmonl  retreated  to  the  college 
of  Montaigo,  where  he  occupied  the  y^ry  chambers  which 


bad  fonneriy  been  those  of  Eiasmns;  a  drtsuiMSaDcs 
which  con:ributed  to  excite  his  emulation,  and  to  hasten 
his  studies.  He  who  smiles  at  the  force  of  socliemoiians, 
only  proves  that  he  has  not  experienced  what  are  real  and 
suMtantial  as  the  scene  itself--for  those  who  are  ooncemed 
in  them.  Pope,  wbo  had  far  more  eathusiasni  in  his  poet- 
ical dispo8iti<Ni  than  is  generally  laiderstood,  was  eztronely 
susceptible  of  the  hterary  associations  with  localities:  oos 
of  the  volumes  ofbU  Homer  was  began  and  finished  m  aa 
oU  tower  over  the  chapel  at  Stanton  Harcomt ;  and  he 
has  perpetuated  the  event,  if  not  oonsecrated  the  phce,  by 
scratching  with  adianH»d  on  a  pane  of  stained  glass  tha 
inscription: 

In  the  year  1718, 
AleMmda"  Pepe 
FinMedB^nK 
The  Jiflh  volume  of  Homer* 

It  was  the  same  feeling  which  induced  him  one  day,  wtiea 
taking  hn  usual  walk  with  Harle  in  the  Haymarket,  to  de- 
sire Harte  to  enter  a  little  shop,  where  going  op  three  pair 
of  stairs  into  a  small  room,  Pope  said,  *  In  this  garret  Ad- 
dison wrote  his  Campaign  !'  Nothing  less  than  a  str>»x 
feeling  impelled  the  poet  to  ascend  this  garret— it  teas  a 
consecrated  spot  to  his  eye ;  and  certainly  a  csiious  i»> 
stan<»  of  the  power  of  genius  contrasted  wiih  its  oiserabie 
locality!  Addison,  whose  mind  had  fboghi  through  *s 
campaign'  in  a  garret,  couU  he  have  cal  ed  aboot  him 
*  the  pleasures  of  imagination,'  had  probaUv  planned  a 
a  house  of  Uterarv  repose,  where  all  parts  woi^  have  beea 
in  harmony  with  his  mind. 

Such  residence  of  men  of  genius  have  been  eajeyod  bf 
some ;  and  the  vivid  descriptions  which  tbey  have  Idfi  u< 
convey  something  of  the  deligfatfulneas  which  charmed  thec 
studious  repose. 

The  Italian  Paul  Jovius  has  compoaed  more  than  three 
hundred  concise  eulogies  of  statesmen,  warriors,  and  liter- 
ary men  of  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cti:t«- 
ries  ;  but  the  occasion  which  induced  htm  lo  compose  then 
is  perhaps  more  mteresiing  than  the  coaipositMns;. 

Jovius  had  a  countrv-house,  situated  on  a  peakosuJa. 
bordered  by  the  lake  of'Como.  It  was  built  on  the  nuns 
of  the  villa  of  Pliny,  and  in  his  time  the  foundations  were 
still  visible.  When  the  surrounding  l&ke  was  calm,  the 
sculptured  marbles,  the  trunks  of  coluouts,  and  the  frag- 
ments of  those  pyramids  which  had  once  adorned  the  resi- 
dence of  the  friend  of  Trajan,  were  still  viewed  in  its  lucid 
bosom.  Jovius  was  the  enthusiast  of  literature,  and  the 
leisure  which  it  loves.  He  was  an  historian,  with  the 
imagination  of  a  poet,  and  though  a  christian  prelate, 
almost  a  worshipper  cf  the  sweet  fictions  of  pa^an  mr- 
ihology ;  and  when  his  pen  was  kept  pure  from  satire  or 
adulation,  to  which  it  was  too  moch  accostomed,  it  becomes 
a  pencil.  He  paints  with  raptnre  his  gardens  bathed  by 
the  waters  of  the  lake ;  the  shade  and  freshness  of  hia 
woods ;  his  green  slopes,  his  sparkling  fbimtains,  the  deep 
silence  and  calm  of  his  solitude !  A  statue  was  raism  le 
his  gardens  to  Nature  !  In  his  hall  stood  a  fine  statue  d 
Apollo,  and  the  Mtises  around,  with  their  attributes.  His 
library  was  guarded  by  a  Mercury,  and  there  was  an 
apartment  adorned  with  Doric  columns,  and  with  pictor*^ 
of  the  most  pleasing  subjects,  dedicated  to  the  Grraces ! 
Such  was  the  interior !  Without,  the  transparent  lake 
here  spread  its  broad  mirror,  and  there  was  seen  hmainou»- 
ly  winding  by  banks  covered  with  dives  and  lanrels ;  in  i.He 
distance,  towns,  promontories,  hills  rising  in  an  amphithe- 
atre, blushing  with  rmtSj  and  the  first  elevabon  of  the 
Alps,  covered  with  woods  and  pasture,  and  sprinkSed  wnh 
herds  and  flocks. 

It  was  in  a  central  spot  of  this  enchanting  kabitatioa 
that  a  cabinet  or  gallery  was  erected,  where  Jovivts  had 
collected,with  prodigal  cost  .the  portraits  of  celebrated  men ; 
and  it  was  to  explain  and  describe  the  characteristics  ol 
those  inustrioos  names  that  he  had  composed  his  eulo^es. 
This  collection  became  so  remarkable,  that  the  great  mea. 
his  contemporaries,  presented  our  literary  collector  w>'h 
their  own  portraits,  among  whom  the  renowned  Fernan- 
dez Cortes  sent  Jov'nn  his  before  he  di«^.  and  probsb'y 
others  who  were  less  entitled  to  enlarge  the  coSectjtvi : 
but  it  is  equally  probable  that  our  caustic  Jovios  w<r*M 
throw  them  aside.  Our  historian  had  ol>eo  to  desrrit>e 
men  more  famous  than  virtuous  ;  sovereigns,  pohticiaiu, 

*  On  a  late  inguirr  it  appears  that  this  coijsecrsced  yjr^ 
has  been  removed — and  the  relic  is  said  lo  be  preeer-.-.  'i 
Nuneham. 
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fioeU,  and  philosopheri,  men  of  all  rank«|  countrieB,  and 
aces,  Ibrmed  a  crowded  scene  of  men  of  genius  or  of  ce- 
lebrity :  aometimea  a  few  lines  compress  their  character) 
and  sometimes  a  few  pates  excite  nis  fondness.  If  be 
sometimes  adulates  the  Wing,  we  msT  pardon  the  ilia- 
sioos  of  a  contemporary  ;  but  he  has  the  honour  of  aatiri- 
sinf  some  by  the  nonest  freedom  of  a  pen  which  oecasioo* 
aily  broke  oiit  into  premature  truths. 

Such  was  the  inspirution  of  literuture  and  loisura 
which  had  embellished  the  abode  of  Jovins,  and  had  rais- 
ed in  the  midst  of  the  lake  of  Como  a  cabinet  of  por- 
traits ;  a  noble  tribute  to  those  who  ara  <  the  salt  of  the 
earth.* 

We  possess  prints  of  Rubens's  house  at  Antwerp.  That 
princely  artist  perhaps  first  contrived  for  his  ttudio  the 
circular  apartment  with  a  dome,  like  the  rotunda  of  the 
Pantheon,  where  the  light  descendinfr  from  an  aperture 
or  window  at  the  top,  sent  down  a  single  equal  light,— that 
perfection  of  light  which  distributes  its  magical  effects  on 
the  objects  beneath.  Bellori  describes  it,  una  stanza  ro- 
ntnda  con  un  aoto  oecAio  ra  dma ;  the  soib  ooeio  is  what  the 
French  term  aeil  de  beeuf;  we  ourselves  want  this  tingle 
eyr  in  our  technical  language  of  art.  This  was  his  pre- 
cious museum,  where  he  had  collected  a  vast  number  of 
b<K»ks,  which  were  intermixed  with  his  marbles,  statues, 
cameos,  intaglios,  and  all  that  variety  of  the  riches  of  art 
n  hich  he  had  drawn  from  Rome :  but  the  walls  did  not 
\  ipld  in  value  ;  for  they  were  covered  by  pictures  of  his 
own  composition,  or  copies  by  his  own  liana,  made  at  Ve- 
nice and  Madrid,  of  Titian  and  Paul  Veronese.  No  fo- 
reigners, men  of  letters,  or  lovers  of  the  arts,  or  even  prin- 
cpSy  would  pass  through  Antwerp  without  visiting  the 
hmiste  of  Rubens,  to  witness  the  animated  residence  of 
f<>niu9,  and  the  gntat  man  who  had  conceived  the  idea. 
Vet.  great  as  was  his  mind,  and  splendid  as  were  the  hab- 
its of  his  lifn,  he  could  not  resist  the  entreaties,  of  the  hun- 
dred thousand  florins  of  our  Duke  of  Buckingham,  to  di»- 
po9e  of  this  sfiu2to.  The  great  artist  could  not,  however, 
abandon  for  ever  the  delightful  contemplations  he  was  de- 
priving himself  of;  and  as  substitutes  for  the  miracles  of 
art  he  had  lost,  he  solicited  and  obtained  leave  to  replace 
them  by  cast 9,  which  were  scrupulously  deposited  in  the 
places  Where  the  originals  had  stood. 

Of  this  feeling  of  the  local  residences  of  genius,  the  Ital- 
ians appear  to  have  been,  not  perhaps  more  susceptible 
than  other  people,  but  more  energetic  in  their  enthusiasm. 
Florence  exhibits  many  monuments  of  this  sort.  In  the 
neiifhboorhood  <^  Snnta  Maria  N^ovella,  Zimmvman  has 
ndiced  a  house  of  the  celebrated  Viviani,  which  is  a  sin- 
£ntar  monument  of  gratitude  to  his  illustrious  master  Ga- 
lileo. The  front  is  adorned  with  the  bust  of  this  father  of 
science,  and  between  the  windows  are  engraven  accounts 
of  the  discoveries  of  Galileo ;  it  is  the  most  beautiful  bi- 
ofraphy  of  genius !  Yet  another  still  more  eloquently  ex- 
cites ow  emotions — ^tho  house  of  Michael  Angelo :  his 
pupils,  in  perpetual  testimony  of  their  admiration  and  gra- 
titude, have  ornamented  it  with  all  the  leading  features  of 
his  lift* ;  the  very  soul  of  this  vast  genius  put  in  action : 
this  is  more  than  biography !— it  is  living  as  with  a  con- 
temporary ! 

WRETHXa  ALLOWABLE   TO  RUIIT  OITESELP? 

The  |M>litical  economist  replies  that  it  is  ! 

One  of  mir  old  dramatic  writers,  who  witnessed  the  sin- 
gular extravagance  of  dress  among  the  modellers  of  fash- 
ion, our  nobility,  condemns  their  *  superfluous  bravery,' 
echoing  the  popular  cry, 

*  There  are  a  sort  of  men,  whose  coining  heads 
Are  mints  of  all  new  fashions,  that  have  done 
More  hurt  to  the  kingdom,  by  superfluous  bravery 
Which  the  foolish  gentry  iroilate,  than  a  war 
Or  a  long  famine.     All  the  treasure  by 
This  foul  excess  is  got  into  the  merchants', 
Embroidprs'.  siik-mens',  jewellers',  taylors'  hands, 
Ani  the  thirl  part  of  the  land  too ;  the  nobility 
Engrossing  titles  only.* 

Oor  poet  might  have  been  startled  at  the  replv  of  our 
political  economist.  If  the  nohilitv,  in  follies  such  ils  these, 
only  preserved  their  '  titles,'  while  their  *  lands'  were  dis- 
perscd  amone  ^e  industrious  classes,  the  people  were  not 
soUerers.  The  silly  victims  ruining  themselves  by  their 
excessive  luztirv,  or  their  costly  dress,  as  it  appears  some 
dill,  wa^  an  evil  which,  left  toils  own  course, must  check 
Itself;  if  the  rich  did  not  spend,  (he  poor  would  starve.— 


Luxury  is  the  cure  of  that  unavoidable  evil  in  society^ 
creat  inequality  of  fortune !  Political  ecmiomists  there- 
fore tell  us,  that  any  regulations  would  be  ridiculous  whicbt 
as  Lord  Bacon  expresses  it,  should  serve  for  the  repressing 
of  waste  and  excess  by  svmpfimrv  ^ows.'  Adam  Smith  is 
not  only  indignant  at  *  sumptuary  laws,'  but  asserts,  with  a 
democratic  insolence  of  stylo,  that  *  it  is  the  highest  imper- 
tinence and  presumption  in  kinj^s  and  ministers  to  pretend  to 
watch  over  the  economy  of  pnvate  pec^le,  and  to  restnun 
their  expense  by  sumptuary  laws.  They  are  themselves  al- 
ways the  greatest  spendthrifts  in  the  society :  let  them  look 
well  after  their  own  expense,  and  they  may  safely  trust  pri* 
vate  people  with  theira.  If  their  own  extravagance  does  not 
ruin  the  state,  that  of  their  subjects  never  will.'  We  must 
therefore  infer,  that  governments,  by  extravagance,  may 
ruin  a  state,  but  that  individuals  enjoy  the  remarkable 
privilege  of  ruining  themselves,  without  injuring  society ! 
Adam  Smith  afterwards  distinguishes  two  sorts  of  luxury ; 
the  one,  exhausting  itself  in  <  durable  commodities,  as  in 
buildings,  furniture,  books,  statues,  pictures,'  will  increase 
I  the  opulence  of  a  nation  ;'  but  of  the  other,  wasting  itself 
in  dress  and  equipages,  in  frivolous  ornaments,  jewels, 
baubles,  trinkets,  &c,  he  acknowledges  '  no  tra'^i-  tn-  ves- 
tige would  remain ;  and  the  effects  often  or  twenty  years' 
Profusion  would  be  as  completely  annihilated  as  if  ihcy 
ad  never  existed.'  There  is,  therefore  a  greater  or  lesser 
evil  in  this  important  subiect  of  the  opulent,  tmrestricied 
by  any  law,  ruining  his  whole  generation. 

Where  'the  wealth  of  nations'  is  made  the  solitary 
standard  of  its  prosperity,  it  becomes  a  fertile  source  of 
errors  in  the  science  of  morals ;  and  the  happiness  of  tlie 
individual  is  then  too  frequently  sacrificed  to  what  is  call- 
ed the  prosperity  of  the  state.  If  an  individual,  in  iht* 
pride  of  luxury  and  seifism,  annihilates  the  fortunes  of  tit« 
whole  generation,  untouched  by  the  laws  as  a  criminal, 
he  leaves  behind  him  a  race  of  the  discontented  and  the 
seditious,  who  having  sunk  m  the  scale  of  societv,  have 
to  reascend  from  their  degradation  by  industry  and  by  hu- 
miliation ;  but  for  the  work  of  industry  their  habits  bavs 
made  them  inexpert ;  and  to  humiliation,  thoir  very  rank 
presents  a  perpetual  obstacle. 

Sumptuary  laws,  so  often  enacted,  and  so  often  repeal- 
ed, and  always  eluded,  were  the  perpetual,  but  ineffectual, 
attempts  of  all  governments  to  restrain  what,  perhaps, 
cannot  be  restrained— criminal  folly!  And  to  punish  a 
man  for  having  ruined  himself  would  usually  be  to  punish 
a  most  contrite  penitent ! 

It  is  not  surprising  that  before  *  private  vices  were  con- 
sidered as  public  benefits,'  the  governors  of  nations  insti- 
tuted sumptuary  laws— for  the  passion  for  pageantry,  and 
an  incredible  prodigality  in  dress,  were  continually  impo- 
verishing great  families— more  equality  of  wealth  has  now 
rather  subdued  the  form  of  private  rum  than  laid  this  evil 
domestic  spirit.  The  incalculable  expenditure,  and  th« 
blaze  of  splendour,  of  our  ancestors,  may  startle  the  in- 
credulity of  our  ^egantea.  We  find  men  of  rank  exhaust- 
ing their  wealth  and  pawning  their  castles,  and  then  despe- 
rately issuing  from  them,  heroes  for  a  crusade,  or  brigands 
for  their  neighbourhood  ! — and  this  frequently  from  the 
simple  circumstance  of  having  for  a  short  time  maintained 
some  gorgeous  chivalric  festival  on  their  own  estates,  or 
from  having  melted  thousands  of  acres  into  a  cloth  of  gc^d  ; 
their  sons  were  left  to  beg  their  bread  00  the  estates  which 
they  were  to  have  inherited. 

It  was  when  chivalry  still  charmed  the  world  by  the  re- 
mains of  its  seductive  splendours,  towards  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  thnt  I  find  an  instance  of  this  kind  occur- 
ring in  the  Pa8  de  Sandrieourt^  which  was  held  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  rieur  of  that  name.  It  is  a  memorable  affair, 
not  only  for  us  curious  inquirers  after  manners  and  morals, 
but  for  the  whole  family  of  the  Sandricourts ;  for  though 
the  said  sieur  is  now  receiving  the  immortality  we  bestow 
on  him,  and  la  dame^  who  presided  in  that  magnificent 
piece  of  chivalrv,  was  infinitely  gratified,  yet  for  ever  after 
was  the  lord  of  Sandricourt  ruined — and  all  for  a  short, 
romantic  three  months ! 

This  story  of  the  chivalric  period  may  amuse.  A  pat 
eTarmeay  though  consisting  of  military  exercises  and  deeds 
of  gallantry,  was  a  sort  of  festival  distinct  from  a  tourna- 
ment. It  signified  a  pat  or  passage  to  be  contested  by  one 
or  more  knights  asainst  all  comers.  It  was  necessary 
that  the  road  should  be  such  that  it  could  not  be  passed 
without  encounierinff  some  guardian  knight.  The  dbeno- 
liert  who  disputed  the  pat  hun?  their  blazoned  shields  on 
trees,  pales,  or  posts  raised  for  this  purpose.     The  as* 
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piraBts  after  chiTilrie  honours  would  strike  with  their  lance 
ooe  of  these  shields,  and  when  it  rang  it  instantly  som- 
noned  the  owner  to  the  challenve.  A  brid^  or  a  road 
wouM  sometimes  serve  for  thu  military  sport,  for  such  it 
was  intended  to  be,  wbenerer  the  heat  of  the  rirals  proved 
not  too  earnest.    The  sienr  of  Sandricoort  was  a 


te&s.  In  the  halls,  and  outside  oftherfcwrtwni, 
tables.  At  that  festiTal  nuire  than  two  thousand 
were  ma^Bcentlj  entertained  free  of  everr  expense  ;  iImst 
attendanu,  their  armourers,  their /rfnsiy man,  and  ocbcra, 
were  also  present.  Xa  Dame  dt  Smmdriamrt,  *  fiK 
aise  d^aToir  donn6  dans  son  cfaasteao  si  beOe,  n 


dreamer  of  feasts  of  chiralnr,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  fiqne,  et  gorgiasse  fete.*    Historians  are  apt  to 

of  his  a»t]e  he  fancied  that  he  saw  the  very  spot  adapted  their  personages  as  they  appear,  not  as  thfy  are :  if  the 

for  erery  game:  there  was  oneadmiraMy  fitted  for  the  barrier  lady  of  the  Sieor  Sandrioooit  really  was  *  BMiidt  nise' 

of  a  tilting-match ;  another  embellished  by  a  solitary  pine-  during  these  gorgeous  days,  one  cannot  but  synqmiiiixe 

tree ;  another  which  was  called  the  meadow  of  the  thorn  ;  with  me  lady,  when  her  loyal  knight  and 

there  was  a  carr^/eiir,  where,  in  four  roads,  four  knights  to  her,  after'  the  departure  of  the  mob 


spouse 
or  two 


might  meet ;  and,  aboire  all,  there  was  a  forest  called  de- 
MyoUe,  baring  no  path,  so  favourable  for  errant  knichts, 
who  might  there  enter  for  strange  adventurers,  and,  as 
chance  directed,  encounter  others  as  bewildered  as  them- 
selves. Our  chivalric  Sandrieourt  found  nine  young  wmgn^ 
tun  of  the  court  of  Charles  the  Eighth  of  France,  who 
answered  all  bis  wishes.  To  sanction  this  glorious  ^at  it 
was  necessary  to  obtain  leave  from  the  king,  and  a  herald 
of  the  Duke  of  Orieans  to  distribute  the  earUl  or  chal- 
lenge all  over  France,  announcing  that  from  such  a  day, 
ten  yoimg  lords  would  stand  ready  to  combat,  in  those  dif- 
ferent places,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sandricourt's  eha- 
teau.  The  names  of  this  flower  of  chivalry  have  been 
faithfully  re^stered,  and  they  were  such  as  instantiv  to 
throw  a  spark  into  the  heart  of  every  lover  of  arms !  The 
world  of  fashion,  that  is,  th^  chivalric  world,  were  set  in 
motion.  Four  bodies  of  a:r9ailants  soon  collected,  each  con- 
sisting of  ten  combatants.  The  herald  of  Orieans  having  ex- 


visiters,  neighbours,  soldiers,  and  courtief*,— the  koicbis 
challengers,  and  the  knights  assailaBto,  and  fbe  'fiaa 
scenes  at  the  pine-tree ;  the  barrier  in  the  meadow  of  tW 
thorn ;  and  the  horse-combat  at  the  tOMi^fimi  ;  and  the 
iousis  in  the  font  devojfabU  ;  the  caroosals  in  the 
nails;  the  jollity  of  the  banquet-ubles,  die 
danced  till  they  were  reminded  *  How  the  waaing  oigbt 
grew  old  !* — in  a  word,  when  the  costly  dream  had  va- 
nished,— that  he  was  a  rained  man  forever,  by  iasmorlal- 
izing  his  name  in  ooe  grand  chivalric  festival !  *  The  Saeur 
do  Sandrieourt,  like  a  great  torch,  had  consumed  hinisi  11 
in  his  own  brightness ;  and  the  rerj  land  on  which  the 
famous  Pom  de  Stmdneomt  was  held — had  passed 
with  it !  Thus  one  roan  sinks  generatioos  by  that 
fulness,  which  a  poliiical  economist  wouM  assure  « 
commiiiing  no  injury  to  society !— The  moral  eril  goes  for 
nothinv  in  financial  statements! 
Sirouar  instances  of  ruinous  luxurv  we  mav  fnnf  in  ibe 


some  classes. 


a  mined  the  arms  of  these  gentlemen,  and  satisfied  himself  of  prodigal  cosi  liness  of  dress  through  the  reicn  tit  Elisabeth, 

their  ancient  lineage,  and  their  military  renown,  admitted  James  the  First,  and  Charles  the  First,    Not  only  in  tbew 

their  claims  to  the  proffered  honotir.    Sandrieourt  now  saw  msssy  grandeur  they  outweighed  us,  but  the  acctanuU^kw 

with  rapture,  the  numerous  shields  of  the  assailants  placed  and  vanety  of  their  wardrobe  displayed  such  a  gaiety  of 

on  the  sides  of  his  portals  and   corresponding  with  those  fancy  in  their  colours  and  their  ornainents,  thai  the  dr«w« 

of  the  challengers  which  hun«r  above  them.     Ancient  lords  ing-room  in  those  days  must  have  blazed  at  their  preseorr, 

were  elected  iudees  of  the  feats  of  the  kniehts,  aecom-  <  and  changed  colour  as  the  crowd  moved.     But  if  we  mar 

panied  by  theiadies,  for  whose  honour  only  the  combatants  '  truKt  to  royal  prorlamations.  the  rain  was  general  among 
declared  they  engaged. 

The  herald  of  Orleans  tells  the  history  in  no  very  intel- 
ligible verse ;  but  the  burden  of  his  stanza  is  still 

Du  pat  tTarmes  du  eheuteau  Sandrieourt. 

He  sings,  or  says, 

*  Ooeques,  depuis  le  temps  du  roi  Artus, 
Ne  furent  tant  les  armes  exaulcccs 
Maint  chevaliers  et  preux  entrt^penana— 
Princes  plusieurs  ont  terre  d^pla^es 
Pour  y  venir  donner  coups,  et  pouss^es 
etui  uot  6t6  Ik  teniis  si  de  court, 
due  par  force  n*ont  prises  et  pass^es 
Les  barrieres.  entrees,  et  passces 
Du  pas  des  armes  du  chasteau  Sandrieourt.' 

Doubtless,  there,  many  a  Roland  met  with  his  Oliver, 
and  could  not  pass  the  barriers.  Cased  as  thev  were  in 
steel,  de  pied  en  cap,  we  presume  that  thev  could  not  ma- 
terially injure  themselves  ;  yet,  when  on  foot,  the  ancient 
judges  discovered  such  svroptoms  of  peril,  that  on  the 
following  day  they  advised  our  knights  to  satisfy  them- 
selves by  fighting  on  horseback.  Against  this  prudential 
counsel  for  some  time  they  protested,  as  an  inferior  sort 
of  glory.  However,  on  the  next  day,  the  horse  combat 
was  appointed  in  the  earrefoWf  by  the  pine-tree.  On  the 
following  day  they  tried  their  lances  in  the  meadow  of  the 
thorn ;  but,  though  on  horseback,  the  judges  deeraf  d  their 
attacks  were  so  fierce,  that  this  assault  was  likewise  not 
without  peril  ;  f«ir  some  horses  were  killed,  and  some 
knights  were  thrown,  and  lav  bruised  bv  their  own  mail ; 


Elizabeth  issued  mors  than  one  prodaaa- 
Uon  against  *  th*i  excess  of  apparal  !*  and  amon^  other 
erils  which  the  government  imagined  this  passion  for  dress 
occasioned,  it  notices  ■  the  wasung  and  und<Mng  of  a  great 
number  of  youn^  gentlemen,  otherwise  senriceahie  ;  and 
that  others,  seeking  by  show  of  appare!  to  be  esteemed 
as  gentlemen,  and  allured  by  the  vain  show  of  these  things, 
not  only  constraie  their  goocJs  and  lands,  but  also  run  into 
such  debts  and  shifts,  as  they  cannot  live  out  of  danctr 
of  laws,  without  attempting  of  unlawful  a^s.'  Tbe  qoe^ti 
bids  her  own  household  *  to  look  imto  it  for  good  example 
to  the  realm  ;  and  all  noblemen,  archbishops  and  bishops, 
all  mayors,  justices  of  peace,  Stc,  should  see  them  exe- 
cuted in  their  private  households.'  The  greatest  difficulty 
which  occurred  to  regulate  the  wear  of  apparel  was  ascer- 
taining the  incomes  of  persons,  or,  in  the  words  of  the  pro- 
clamation, *  finding  that  it  is  vcrv  hard  for  anv  man's  stale 
of  living  and  value  to  be  traly  umlerstood  by  otiier  per^osts.* 
They  were  to  be  regulated,  aa  ther  appear  *  sessed  m  the 
subsidy  books.'  But  if  persons  chose  to  be  more  map- 
nificenl  in  their  dress,  they  were  allowed  to  justify  tfieu- 
means :  in  that  case,  if  allowed,  her  majesty  would  Ho!  bn 
the  loser ;  for  they  were  to  be  rated  in  the  subaidv  books 
according  to  sueh' values  as  thev  themselves  offered  aa  a 
qualification  for  the  splendour  of  their  dress ! 

In  my  researches  among  manuscript  letters  of  the  tunes, 
I  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  discover  how  persoi»  of 
considerable  rank  apf>ear  to  have  carried  their  acres  on 
their  backs,  and  with  their  rainous  and  fiuitastical  luxuries 
sadly  pinched  their  hospitality.  It  was  this  which  an  fre- 
but  the  barbed  horsf^s,  wearing  only  des  ehampfrien*,  head-  '  quently  cast  them  into  the  nets  of  '  the  gold-smiths,*  and 


pieces  ma^ificentlv  caparisoned,  fotind  no  protection  in 
their  ornaments.  Th*?  last  days  were  passed  in  combats 
of  two  to  two,  or  in  a  sinsle  encounter,  a-foot,  in  the  foret 
dnoyMt.  These  jousts  passed  without  anv  acci.-ient,  and 
the  prises  were  awardrd  in  a  manner  equallv  gratifying  to 
the  claimants.  The  last  day  of  the  f -stival  was  enn'cludrH 
with  a  most  stnnptuous  banquet.  Two  noble  kni<;hts  had 
mdertaken  the  humble  office  of  maitrea  d* hotel ;  aiKl  while 
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other  trading  usurers.  At  the  coronation  of  James  the 
First,  I  find  a  simple  knight  whose  cloak  cost  him  five 
hundred  poun  is ;  but  this  was  not  uncommon.  At  the 
marriave  of  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  James  the  First, 
'  Lady  Wotton  had  a  i;own  of  which  the  embroiderv  eo*i 
fifty  pounds  a  yard.  The  Ladv  Arabella  made  four  gnwBjt^ 
one  of  which  cost  loO(V.  The  Lord  Montactite  (Mon. 
tague)  bestowed  1500/  in  apparel  for  his  l«ro  daughfrn*. 


the  knights  were  parading  in  the  farel  devoyahle,  seeking     One  lady,  under  the  rank  of  baronness.  was  furnid^ed  with 


adventures,  a  huiidred  servants  were  seen  at  all  points, 
cftrnriBg  white  and  red  hypocras,  and  juleps,  and  nrop 
dt  molw  ■,  sweetmeats,  and  other  spiceries,  to  comfort  these 
wanderers,  who  on  returning  to  the  ehaateau,  found  a 
grand  and  plenteous  banquet.  The  tables  were  crowded 
in  the  eourt«.partment,  where  some  held  one  hundred  and 
twelve  gentlemen,  not  including  the  dames  anl  the  domoi- 


jewels  exceeding  one  hundred  thousand  pounds :  and  tbo 
Lady  Arabella  goes  beyond  her,'  says  the  Irtter-wrncr. 
*  All  this  extreme  cost  and  riches  makes  us  all  poor/  as 
he  imagined!  I  have  been  amused  in  observuig  eraivw 
writers  of  stateodespatches  jocular  on  any  mi«chanr« 
or  mortification  to  which  persons  are  liabie.  wh-n^  h%tmt. 
ness  entirely  depends  on  their  dress.     S.r  D«»J'*»  CspJ*. 
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ton,  our  minitter  at  Venice,  communicates,  as  an  article 
worth  transmitting,  the  great  disappointment  incurred  by 
Sir  Thomas  Glover,  '  who  was  just  come  hither,  and  had 
appeared  one  day  like  a  comet,  all  in  crimson  velret  and 
beaten  gold,  but  nad  all  his  expectations  marred  on  a  sud- 
den, b;r  the  news  of  Prince  H«nrv's  death/ 

A  snnilar  mischance,  from  a  different  cause,  was  the  lot 
of  Lord  Hay,  who  made  great  preparations  for  his  em- 
bassy (o  Prance,  which,  however,  were  chiefly  confined  to 
his  ffress.  He  was  to  remain  there  twenty  days ;  and  the 
letter-writer  maUciously  observes,  that  *He  goes  with 
twenty  special  suits  of  apparel  for  so  many  days'  abode, 
besides  his  travelling  robes ;  but  news  is  very  lately  come 
that  the  French  have  lately  altered  their  fashion,  whereby 
he  must  needs  be  out  of  countenance,  if  he  be  not  set  out 
after  the  last  edition !'  To  find  himself  out  of  fashion,  with 
twenty  suits  for  twenty  days,  was  a  mischance  his  lord- 
ship had  no  right  to  count  on ! 

*  The  glass  of  fashion'  was  unquestionably  held  up  by 
two  very  eminent  characters,  Rawleish  and  Buckineham ; 
and  the  authentic  facts  recorded  of  their  dress,  wilf  sufli- 
ciently  account  for  the  frequent  *  Proclamations'  to  control 
that  servile  herd  of  imitaturs— the  smaller  gentry ! 

There  is  a  remarkable  picture  of  Sir  Walter,  which  will 
at  least  serve  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  gaiety  and  splendour 
of  his  dress.  It  is  a  white  satin  pinked  vest,  close  sleeved 
to  the  wrist ;  over  the  body  a  brown  doublet,  finely  flowered 
and  embroidered  with  pearl.  In  the  feather  of  his  hat  a 
large  ruby  and  pearl  dfrop  at  the  bottom  of  the  sprii;,  in 
place  of  a  button;  his  trunk  or  breeches,  wiiJh  his  stock- 
ings and  ribbon  garters,  fringed  at  the  end,  all  white,  and 
buff  shoes  with  while  ribbon.  Oldys,  *vho  saw  this  picture, 
has  thus  described  the  dress  of  Rawleigh.  But  I  have  some 
important  additions ;  for  I  find  that  Rawleigh's  shoes  on 
great  court  days  were  so  gorgeously  covered  with  pre- 
cious stones,  as  to  have  exceeded  the  value  of  six  thousand 
six  hundred  pounds ;  and  that  he  had  a  suit  of  armour  of 
solid  silver,  with  sword  and  belt  blazing  with  diamonds, 
rubies,  and  pearls ;  whose  value  was  not  so  easily  calcu- 
lated. Rawleigh  had  no  patrimonial  inheritance ;  at  this 
moment  he  had  on  .his  back  a  good  portion  of  a  Spanish 
galleoo,  and  the  profits  of  a  monopoly  ot*  trade  he  was  car- 
rying on  with  the  newly-discovered  Virginia.  Probably  he 
placed  all  his  hopes  in  his  dress  !  The  virgin  queen,  when 
she  issued  proclamations  against  *  the  excess  of  apparel,' 
pardoned,  by  her  looks,  that  promise  of  a  mine  which  blazed 
in  Rawleis;fa's ;  and,  parsimonious  as  she  was,  forgot  the 
three  thousand  changes  of  dresses,  which  she  herself  left 
in  the  royal  wardrobe. 

Buckingham  could  afford  to  have  his  diamonds  tacked  so 
loosely  on,  that  when  he  chose  to  shake,  a  few  off  on  the 
ground,  he  obtained  all  the  fame  he  desired  from  the  pidc- 
ers-up,  who  were  generally  lea  damea  de  la  emur  !  for  our 
duke  never  condescended  to  accept  what  he  himself  had 
dropped.  His  cloaks  were  trimmed  with  great  diamond 
buttons,  and  diamond  hat-bands,  cockades,  and  earnings 
yoked  with  great  ropes  and  knoto  of  pearls.  This  was 
however,  but  for  ordinary  dances.  '  He  had  twenty-seven 
suits  of  clothes  made,  the  richest  that  embroidery,  lace, 
silk,  velvet,  silver,  gold,  and  gems,  could  contribute ;  one 
of  which  was  a  white  uncut  velvet,  set  all  over,  both  suit 
and  cloak,  with  diamonds  valued  at  fourscore  thousand 
pounds,  besides  a  great  feather,  stuck  all  over  with  dia- 
monds, as  were  also  his  sword  girdle,  hat,  and  spurs.*  In 
the  masques  and  banquets  with  which  Buckingham  enter- 
tamed  the  court,  he  usually  expended,  for  the  evening, 
from  one  to  five  thousand  pounds.  To  others  I  leave  to 
ralcoiate  the  value  of  money ;  the  sums  i^  this  gorgeous 
wastefulness,  it  must  be  recollected,  occurred  before  this 
million  age  of  ours. 

If,  to  provide  the  means  for  such  enormous  expenditure, 
Buckingham  multiplied  the  grievances  of  monopiiies  ;  if  he 
pillaged  the  treasury  for  his  eighty  thousand  pounds'  coai ; 
if  Rawleigh  was  at  length  driven  to  his  last  desperate  enter- 
prise, to  relieve  himself  of  his  creditors,  for  a  pair  of  six 
the  thousand  pounds'  shoes  in  both  these  cases,  as  in  that  of 
chivalric  Sandricourt,  the  political  economist  may  perhaps 
acknowledge,  that  then  U  aaortof  liunirjf  highly  criminal. 
All  tho  arfuments  he  may  urge,  all  the  statistical  accounts 
be  may  calculate,  and  the  heahhful  state  of  his  circulat- 
ing medium  among  *  the  merchants,  embroiderers,  silk- 
men,  and  jewellerr— will  not  alter  such  a  moral  evil, 

*  The  Jesuit  Drexelius,  In  one  of  his  religkius  dialogues, 
notices  the  fact ;  but  I  am  referring  to  an  Harleian  manuscript, 
whicB  cooflrms  the  information  m  the  Jesuh. 


which  leaves  an  eternal  taint  in  '  the  wealth  of  nations !' 
It  is  the  principle  that  •  private  vices  are  public  benefits,' 
and  that  men  may  be  allowed  to  ruin  their  generations 
without  committing  any  injury  to  society. 

DISCOyBKIES  OF  SSCLUDED  MEN. 

Those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  the  labours  of  the  closet 
arc  unacqua'mted  with  the  secret  and  silent  triumphs  ob- 
tained in  the  pursuits  of  studious  men.  That  aptitude, 
which  in  poetry  is  sometimes  called  nuptrotion,  in  know- 
ledge  we  may  call  $agadty ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  the 
vehemence  of  the  one  does  not  excite  more  pleasure  than 
the  still  tranquillity  of  the  other :  they  are  both,  according 
to  the  strict  signification  of  the  Latin  term  from  whence 
we  have  borrowed  ours  of  taven^um,  a  finding  out,  the  re- 
sult of  a  combination  which  uo  other  has  formed  but  ourw 
selves. 

I  will  produce  several  remarkable  histances  of  the  felicity 
of  this  aptitude  of  the  learned  in  making  discoveries  which 
could  only  have  been  effectuated  by  an  uninterrupted  in- 
tercourse with  the  objects  of  their  studies,  making  thinga 
remote  and  dispersed  familiar  and  present. 

One  of  ancient  date  is  better  known  to  the  reader  than 
those  I  am  preparing  for  him.  When  the  magistrates  of 
Syracuse  were  showing  to  Cicero  the  curiosities  of  the 
place,  he  desired  to  visit  the  tomb  of  Archimedes ;  but,  to 
his  surprise,  they  acknowledged  that  they  knew  noihing  of 
any  such  tomb,  and  denied  that  it  ever  existed.  The 
learned  Cicero,  convinced  by  the  authorities  of  ancient 
writers,  by  the  verses  of  the  mscription  which  he  remem- 
bered, and  the  circumstance  of  a  sphere  with  a  cylinder 
being  engraven  on  it,  requested  them  to  assist  him  in  the 
search.  They  conducted  the  illustrious  but  obstinate 
stranger  to  their  most  ancient  burying  ground  :  amidst  the 
number  of  sepulchres,  they  observed  a  small  column  over- 
hung with  brambies---Cicero,  looking  on  while  they  were 
clearing  away  the  rubbish,  suddenly  exclaimed,  *  Here  is 
the  thin^  we  are  looking  for !'  His  eye  had  caught  the 
geometrical  figures  on  tno  tomb,  and  tne  inscription  soon 
confirmed  his  conjecture.  Cicero  long  aHer  exulted  in  the 
triumph  of  this  discovery. — '  Thus !'  he  says,  *  one  of  the 
noblest  cities  of  Greece,  and  once  the  most  learned,  had 
known  noihinp;  of  the  monument  of  its  most  deserving  and 
ingenious  citizen,  had  it  not  been  discovered  to  them  by  a 
native  of  Arpinum  I' 

The  great  French  antiquary  Peiresc  exhibited  a  singu- 
lar combination  of  learning,  patient  thought,  and  luminous 
sagacity,  which  could  restore  an  *  airy  nothing'  to  '  a  local 
habitation  and  a  name.'  There  was  found  an  amethyst, 
and  the  same  afterwards  occurred  on  the  front  of  an  an- 
cient temple,  a  number  of  morfts,  or  indenU,  which  had 
long  perplexed  inquirers,  more  particularly  as  similar  marka 
or  indents  were  frequently  observed  in  ancient  monuments. 
It  was  agreed  on,  as  no  one  could  understand  them,  and 
all  would  be  satisfied,  that  they  wore  secret  hieroglyphics. 
It  occurred  to  Peiresc,  that  these  marks  were  liothmg 
more  than  holes  for  smair  nails,  which  had  formerly  fas- 
tened little  lamituB^  which  represented  so  many  Greek  let- 
ters. This  hint  of  his  own  suggested  to  '.\im  to  draw  lines 
from  one  hole  to  another ;  and  he  beheld  the  amethyst  re- 
veal the  name  of  the  sculptor,  and  the  frieze  of  the  temple 
the  name  of  the  Godi  This  curious  discovery  has  been 
since  frequently  applied ;  but  it  appears  to  have  originated 
with  this  frreat  antiquary,  who  by  his  learning  and  saga- 
city explained  a  supposed  hieroglyphic,  which  had  been 
locked  up  in  the  silence  of  seventeen  centuries.* 

Learned  men,  confined  to  their  study,  have  often  recti- 
fied the  errors  of  travellers  ;  they  have  done  more,  they 
have  found  out  paths  for  them  to  explore,  or  opened  seas 
for  them  to  navigate.  The  situation  of  the  vale  of  Tempo 
had  been  mistaken  by  modern  travellers  ;  and  it  is  singu- 
lar, observes  the  Quarteriy  Reviewer,  yet  not  so  singular 
as  it  appears  to  that  elegant  critic,  that  the  only  p>od  di- 
rections for  finding  it  had  been  given  by  a  person  who  was 
never  in  Greece.  Arthur  Browne,  a  man  of  letters  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin— it  is  gratifying  to  quote  an  Irish 
philosopher  and  man  of  letters,  from  the  extreme  rarity  of 
the  character — was  the  first  to  detect  the  inconsistenciea 
of  Pococke  and  Busching,  and  to  send  future  travellers  to 
look  for  Tempo  in  its  real  situation,  the  defiles  between 
Ossa  and  Olympus;  a  discovery  subsequently  realized. 

*  The  curious  reader  may  view  the  marks,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  Oreek  characters  were  made  out,  in  the  preface 
to  Hoarne'B  «  Curious  Discourses.*  The  amethyst  prored 
more  difficult  than  the  frieze,  from  the  circumstance,  that  :n 
engraving  on  the  stone  the  letters  must  be  reversed. 
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When  Dr  Clarke  discovered  an  ioscriptionpurporting  that 
the  paaa  of  Tempe  had  h*ttn  fortified  by  Ganiua  Loogi- 
QOS,  Mr  Walpole,  with  equal  felicity,  detected,  in  Cesar's 
History  of  the  Civil  War,  the  name  and  the  mission  of  this 
veiT  person. 

A  living  geographer,  to  whom  the  world  stands  deeply 
indebted,  does  not  read  Herodotus  in  the  original ;  yet,  by 
the  exercise  of  his  extraordinary  aptitude,  it  is  well  known 
that  be  has  often  corrected  the  Greek  historian,  explained 
obscurities  in  a  text  which  he  never  read,  by  his  own  happy 
conjecCnres,  and  confirmed  his  own  discoveries  by  the  sub- 
sequent  knowledge  which  modem  travellers  have  afforded. 
Gray's  perseverance  in  studying  the  geogra{^y  of  India 
and  of  Persia,  at  a  time  when  our  country  had  no  imme- 
diate interests   with  those  ancient  empires,  would  have 
been  placed  by  a  cynical  observer  among  the  curicHis  idle- 
noH  of  a  mere  man  of  letters.     These  studies  were  indeed 
.  prosecuted,  as  Mr  Mathias  observes, '  on  the  disinterested 
prindpies  of  liberal  investi|ration,  not  on  those  of  policy, 
nor  of  the  regulation  of  trade,  nor  of  the  extension  of  em- 
pire, nor  of  permanent  establishments,  but  simply  and 
solely  on  the  grand  view  of  what  is,  and  of  what  is  past. 
They  were  the  researches  of  a  solitanr  scholar  in  acade- 
mical reUrement.'    Since  the  time  oi  Gray,  these  very 
pvfsuits  have  been  carried  on  b^  two  consummate  geo- 
graphers, Major  Rennel  and  Dr  Vincent,  who  have  opened 
to  tne  classical  and  the  political  reader  all  he  wished  to 
learn,  at  a  time  when  India  and  Persia  had  become  objects 
interesting  and  important  to  us.     The  fruits  of  Gray's 
learning,  long  after  their  author  was  no  m(Nre,  became  valu- 
able ! 

The  studies  of  the  *  solitary  scholar'  are  alwavs  useful 
to  the  worU,  although  they  may  not  always  be  timed  to  its 
present  wants ;  with  him,  indeed,  they  are  not  merely  de- 
signed for  this  purpose.  Gray  discovered  India  for  him- 
self; but  the  solitary  pursuits  of  a  p^at  student,  shaped  to 
a  particular  end,  will  never  fail  being  useful  to  the  world  ; 
though  it  may  happen,  that  a  century  may  elapse  between 
the  periods  of  the  discoverv  and  its  practical  utility. 

Ualley*s  version  of  an  Arabic  MS  on  a  mathematical 
subject,  offers  an  instance  of  the  extraordinary  sagacity  I 
am  alluding  to ;  it  may  also  serve  as  a  demonstration  of 
the  peculiar  and  supereminent  advantages  possessed  by 
mathematicians,  observes  Mr  Dugald  Stewart,  m  their 
fixed  relations,  which  form  the  objects  of  their  science,  and 
the  correspondent  precbion  in  their  languacre  and  reason- 
ings : — as  matter  of  literary  history,  if  is  hiehlv  curious. 
Dr  Bernard  accidentally  discovered  in  the  Bodleian  library 
an  Arabic  rersion  of  Apollonius  de  Seetione  Rationu, 
which  he  determined  to  translate  in  Latin,  but  only  finished 
about  a  tenth  part.  Halley,  extremely  interested  by  the 
subject,  but  with  an  entire  ignorance  of  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage, resolved  to  complete  the  imperfect  version  !  A»- 
sisted  only  by  the  manuscript  which  Bernard  had  left,  it 
served  him  as  a  ker  for  investigating  the  sense  of  the  ori- 
ginal ;  he  first  made  a  lial  of  thoae  wordt  wherever  they 
occurred,  with  the  tndn  of  rtaaoning  in  which  they  were 
involved,  to  decipher,  by  these  very  slow  degrees,  the  im- 
port of  the  context ;  till  at  last  Ha'llcy  succeeded  in  mas- 
tering the  wholo  work,  and  in  bringing  the  translation, 
without  the  aid  of  any  one,  to  the  form  in  which  he  gave 
It  to  the  public ;  so  'that  we  have  here  a  difficult  work 
translated  from  the  Arabic,  by  one  who  was  in  no  manner 
conversaht  with  the  language,  merely  by  the  exertion  of 
his  sagacity ! 

I  give  the  memorable  account,  as  Boyle  has  delivered  it, 
of  the  circumstances  which  led  Harvey  to  the  discovery  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

« I  remember  that  when  I  asked  our  famous  Harvev,  in 
the  only  discourse  I  had  with  him,  which  was  but  a  little 
while  before  he  died,  what  were  the  things  which  induced 
him  to  think  of  a  circulation  of  the  blood  ?  he  answered 
me,  that  when  he  took  notice  that  the  valves  in  the  veins 
of  so  many  parts  of  the  body  were  so  placed  that  they  gave 
free  passage  to  the  blood  towards  the  heart,  but  opposed 
the  passage  of  the  venal  blood  the  contrary  way,  he  was 
invited  to  think  that  so  provident  a  cause  as  nature  bad  not 
placed  so  many  valves  without  design ;  and  no  design 
seemed  more  probable  than  that,  since  the  blood  coold  not 
well,  because  of  the  interposing  valves,  be  sent  by  the 
veins  to  the  'ilrobs,  it  should  be  sent  by  the  arteries  and 
return  throogA  the  veins,  whose  valves  did  not  oppose  its 
•■ourse  that  wav.' 
The  reason  here  ascribed  to  Harvey  seems  now  so  very 


natural  and  obvious,  that  mmbo  have  hem  disposed  lot 
tion  his  claim  to  the  high  rank  commonly  assigBed  to  hisn 
among  the  improvers  of  science !  Dr  Willmm  Hnnter 
has  said,  that  after  the  discovery  of  the  valves  in  the  Teins^ 
which  Harvey  learned  while  in  Italy  from  his  master.  Fa- 
bridos  ab  Aquapendente,  the  remaining  step  might  easily 
have  been  made  by  any  person  of  eommon  abtfities.  ■  Thn 
discovery,*  he  observes,  *  set  Harvey  to  work  upon  the 
nss  of  the  heart  and  vascokr  system  in  animals ;  and  m 
the  eoMTie  of  some  years,  he  was  so  happy  as  to  discover, 
and  to  prove  beyond  all  poasibility  oTdonM,  the  drcolatMa 
of  the  olood.*  He  afterwards  expresses  his  asfoBishmcat 
that  this  discovery  should  have  been  left  lor  Harrer,  tboufh 
he  acknowledges  it  occupied  '  a  coarse  of  years  ^  adding, 
that  *  Providence  meant  to  reserve  it  for  Jktat,  and  woold 
not  let  men  see  wkai  mas  &s^ore  <4nii,  nor  umdenimmi  vfcaC 
tiuiy  read.  It  is  remarksMe  that  wh«n  great  disco? ri  lea 
are  effected,  their  simplicity  alwajrs  seems  to  detract  frofli 
their  originality ;  on  these  occasions  we  are  reminded  of 
the  egg  of  Columbus ! 

It  is  said  that  a  recent  discovery,  whicb  aseertuns  that 
the  Niger  empties  itself  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  was 
really  anticipated  by  the  geofraphical  acumen  of  a  student 
at  Glasgow,  who  arrived  at  the  same  coochision  by  a  most 
persevering  investigation  of  the  works  of  travellers  and 
geosraphers,  ancient  and  modem,  and  by  an  examinalMNi 
of  i^frican  captives;  and  had  artnallv  constructed,  far 
the  inspection  of  government,  a  map  of  Africa,  on  which 
he  had  traced  the  entire  coarse  of  the  Niger  from  the  io- 
terior. 

Franklin  eenjtehtrtd  the  identity  of  Kghtning  and  of 
electricity,  before  he  had  realixed  it  by  decisive  expcriroevt. 
Thu  kite  being  raised,  a  considerable  time  elapsed  be^«ir« 
there  was  any  appearance  of  its  being  electrified.  One 
very  promising  cloud  had  passed  over  it  without  any  effect. 
Just  as  he  was  beginning  to  despair  of  his  contrivaooe,  be 
observed  some  loose  threads  of  the  hempen  strinir  to  utand 
erect,  and  to  avoid  one  another,  just  as  if  ther  had  br<>a 
suspended  on  a  common  conductor.  Struck  with  ifab  pro- 
mising appearance,  he  immediately  presented  his  knuckle 
to  the  key!  And  let  the  reader  judffe  of  the  exqoU<ie 
pleasure  he  must  have  fell  at  that  moment  when  tht  dis- 
covery uxu  complete  !  We  owe  to  Priestly  this  admirable 
narrative — the  strong  sensation  of  delight  which  Frmrklin 
experienced  as  his  knuckle  touched  the  key,  and  at  the 
moment  when  he  felt  that  a  new  world  was  openin£,  mi^t 
have  been  equalled,  but  it  was  probably  not  surpassed,  wbea 
the  same  hand  signed  the  long-disputed  independence  of 
his  country ! 

When  Leibnitz  was  occupied  in  his  philowpbicnl  rea- 
sonings On  his  Law  of  CvnCtmufy,  his  singular  sacaaty 
enabled  him  to  predict  a  discovery  which  afterwards  was 
realized — he  imagined  the  necessary  existence  of  the  po- 
lypus ! 

It  has  been  remarked  of  Newton,  that  several  of  bin 
slight  hints,  some  in  the  modest  form  of  queries,  have  beeo 
ascertained  to  be  predictions,  and  among  others  that  of  ibe 
infiammability  of  the  diamond :    and   many  have   been 
eagerly  seized  upon  as  indisputable  axioms.     A  hml  at 
the  close  of  his  optics,  that  '  If  natural  philosophy  sltouki 
be  continued  to  be  improved  in  its  various  branches,  the 
bounds  of  moral  philosophy  would  be  enlarged  also/  w, 
perhaps,  among  the  most  iin^vortant  of  human  discoveries 
— it  gave  rise  to  Hartley's  Phftiologiad  Theory  of  ikm 
Mind.     The  queries,  the  hints,  the  conjectures  of  Newtoa, 
display  the  most  creative  sagarity ;  and  demonstrate  ia 
what  manner  the  discoveries  of  retired  men,  while  they 
bequeath  their  legacies  to  the  world,  afford  to  thenelves 
a  frequent  source  of  secret  and  silent  triumphs. 
sEjrrrMcirrAL  BtonmAPHT. 
A   periodical  critic,  probably  one  of  the  juniors,  ha« 
thrown  out  a  siartlinr  observation.     *  There  is,*  says  this 
literary  senator,  <  someihine  melaneholv  in  the  study  oC 
biography,  because  it  is— a  history  of  the  dead  V    A 'tru- 
ism and  a  falsity  mixed  up  together,  is  the  temptation  with 
some  modem  critics  to  commit  that  darling  sin  of  theirs— 
novelty  and  originality !    But  we  really  cannot  condole 
with  the  readers  of  Plutarch  fin*  their  deep  roelancfiolv  ; 
we  who  feel  our  spirits  refreshed  amidst  the  me<fiocrity  of 
society,  when  we  are  recalled  back  to  the  men  and  irniam 
who  WERE  !  illuBtriotis  in  every  glory!    Bic^raphy  wi^ 
us  is  a  re-union  with  human  exi-ttence'in  its  most  exectf 
state :  and  we  find  nothing  dead  in  the  past,  while  we 
tain  the  sympathies  which  only  require  to  be 
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It  woaUl  hare  been  more  remaonftble  had  the  critic  dta- 
corered  that  our  couotry  has  not  yet  had  her  Plutarch ; 
and  that  our  biography  remains  still  little  more  than  a  ma»f 
of  compilation. 

In  this  study  of  biography  there  is  a  species  which  has 
not  yet  been  cnstinguisbea— biographies  composed  by  some 
domestic  friend^  or  by  some  enthusiast  who  works  with 
love.  A  term  u  unquestionably  wanted  for  this  distinct 
class.  TheGbrmans  seem  to  nave  invented  a  platonic 
one,  drawn  from  the  Greek,  pqfc^,  or  the  soul ;  tor  they 
call  this  the  piyehologieal  lift.  Another  attempt  has  been 
made,  by  giving  it  the  scientific  term  of  tdlieiywcrioey,  to 
denote  a' peculiarity  of  disposition.  I  would  call  it  scnli- 
wuMitd  Uographjf  ! 

It  is  distinct  from  a  eknnologieai  biography,  for  it 
searches  for  the  individual's  feelings  amidst  the  ascertained 
facts  of  his  life ;  so  that  facts,  which  occurred  remotely 
from  each  other,  are  here  brought  at  once  together.  The 
detail  of  events  which  completes  the  chronological  biogra- 
phy contains  many  which  are  not  connected  with  the  pe- 
culiarity of  the  character  itself.  The  mntimentiU  is  also 
distinct  from  the  auUhbiograpkyf  however  it  may  seem  a 
part  of  it.  Whether  a  man  be  entitled  to  lavish  his  pane- 
gyric on  himself,  I  will  not  decide  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he 
riiks  every  thing  by  appealing  to  a  solitary  and  suspected 
witness. 

We  have  two  lives  of  Danto,  one  by  Boccaccio,  and  the 
other  by  Leonardo  Aretino,  both  interesting ;  but  Boccac- 
cio's IS  the  sentimental  life  ! 

Aretino,  indeed,  finds  fault,  but  with  all  the  tenderness 
possible,  with  BoccaccioV  affeciionate  sketch,  Origine, 
Vita,  Studi  e  Coetumi  del  elariatimo  Dante,  4^.  *  Origin, 
Life,  Studies,  and  Manners,  of  the  illustrious  Dante,'  ^. 
*  II  seems  to  me,'  he  says,  *  that  our  Boccaccio,  do/ctssi- 
mo  e  sucivistimo  uomOf  sweet  and  delightful  roan!  has 
writt«'n  the  life  and  manners  of  this  sublime  poet,  as  if  he 
had  been  composing  the  FUoeolo^  the  PHottrato^  or  the 
F^ametta*  the  romances  of  Boccaccio—*  for  all  breathes  of 
love  and  sighs,  and  is  covered  with  warm  tears,  as  if  a 
man  were  bom  in  this  world  only  to  live  among  the  ena^ 
rooured  ladies  and  the  gallant  youths  of  the  ten  amorous 
days  of  his  hundred  novels.' 

Aretino,  who  wanted  not  all  the  feeling  requisite  for  the 
delightful  *  costumi  e  studi'  of  Boccaccio's  Dante,  modest- 
ly requires  that  his  own  lifo  of  Dante  should  be  considered 
as  a  supplement  to,  not  as  a  substitute  for,  Boccaccio's. 
Pathetic  with  all  the  sorrows,  and  eloquent  with  all  the 
remonstrances  of  a  fellow^itizen,  Boccaccio  while  he 
wept,  hung  with  anger  over  his  country's  shame  in  its 
apathy  for  the  honour  of  its  long-injured  exile.  Catching 
inspiration  from  the  breathing  pages  of  Boccaccio,  it  in- 
clines one  to  wish  that  we  possessed  two  biographies  of  an 
Illustrious  favourite  character  ;  the  one  strictly  and  fully 
historical,  the  other  fraught  with  those  very  feelings  of  the 
departed,  which  we  may  have  to  seek  in  vain  for,  in  the 
circumstantial  and  chroiiological  biographer.  Boccaccio, 
indeed,  was  overcome  by  his  feelings.  He  either  knew 
not,  or  he  omits  the  substantial  incidents  of  Dante's  life  ; 
while  his  imagination  throws  a  romantic  tinge  on  occur- 
rences raised  on  slight,  perhaps  on  no  foundation.  Boc- 
caccio narrates  a  dream  of  the  mother  of  Dante  so  fanci- 
fully poetical,  that  probably  Boccaccio  forgot  that  none  but 
«  dreamer  could  have  told  it.  Seated  under  a  high  laurel- 
tree,  by  the  side  of  a  vast  fountain,  the  mother  dreamed 
that  she  gave  birth  to  her  son ;  she  saw  him  nourished  by 
its  fruit,  and  refreshed  by  the  clear  waters ;  she  soon  be- 
held him  a  shepherd ;  approaching  to  pluck  the  boughs, 
she  saw  him  fall!  When  be  rose  ne  had  ceased  to  be  a 
man,  and  was  transformed  into  a  peacock !  Disturbed  by 
her  admiration,  she  suddenly  awoke  ;  but  when  the  father 
found  that  he  really  had  a  son,  in  allusion  to  the  dream  he 
called  him  Dante— or  given!  e  meritamente;  peroeeM  of- 
timamente^  riceome  ai  vedra  proeedendOf  Kgui  al  nome  Pef~ 
rto;  '  and  deservedly !  for  greatly,  as  we  shall  see,  the 
e6ect  followed  the  name !'  At  nine  years  of  age,  on  a 
May-day,  whose  joyous  festival  Boccaccio  beautifully  de- 
•cribes,  when  the  softness  of  the  heavens  re-adorning  the 
earth  with  its  mingled  flowers,  waved  the  green  boughs, 
and  made  all  thing*  smile,  Dante  mixed  with  the  boys  and 
girls  in  the  house  of  the  eood  citixcn  who  on  that  day  gave 
the  feast,  beheld  little  Bric^,  as  she  %vas  familiarly  called, 
but  named  Beatrice.  The  little  Dante  might  have  seen 
ht  r  before,  but  he  loved  her  then,  and  from  that  day  never 
ceavtsd  to  love ;  and  thus  Dante  neUa  pargo/etta  eta  fatto 
^amore  fervtu^Unmo  HTwdare ;    so  fervent  a  servant  to 


Love,  m  an  age  of  childhood!  Boccaccio  appeals  to 
Dante's  own  account  of  his  long  passion,  and  his  constant 
sighs,  in  the  Viia  Nuovo,  No  look,  no  word,  no  sign, 
suitied  the  purity  of  bis  passion ;  but  in  her  twenty-fourth 
year  died  Ma  bellissima  Beatrice.'  Dante  is  then  de- 
scribed as  more  than  inconsolable  ;  his  eyes  were  long 
two  abundant  fountains  of  tears ;  careless  of  life,  he  let  his 
beard  grow  wikJly,  and  to  others  appeared  a  savage  mea- 
gre man,  whose  aspect  was  so  changed,  that  while  this 
weeping  life  lasted,  he  was  hardly  recognised  by  his 
friends  ;  all  looked  on  a  man  so  entirely  transformed,  wiUi 
deep  compassion.  Dante,  won  over  by  those  who  could 
console  the  inconsolable,  was  at  length  solicited  by  his  re- 
lations to  marry  a  lady  of  his  own  condition  in  fife ;  and 
it  was  suggested  that  as  the  departed  lady  had  occasioned 
him  such  heavy  griefs,  the  new  one  might  open  a  source 
of  delight.  The  relations  and  friends  of  Dante  gave  him 
a  wife  that  his  tears  for  Beatrice  might  cease. 

It  is  supposed  that  this  marriase  proved  unhappy.  Boc- 
caccio, like  a  pathetic  lover  rather  than  biographer,  ex- 
claims, '  Oh  menti  eieche  !  Ok  tenehron  intdletti !  Oh  or- 
gomenti  vani  di  molti  fnortaU  quanU  aono  le  mtseste  in  ossoi 
coee  eontrarie  a*  nottri  awiai  I  &c.  Oh  blind  men !  Oh 
dark  minds !  Oh  vain  arguments  of  most  mortals,  how 
often  are  the  results  contrary  to  our  advice !  Frequently  it 
is  like  loading  one  who  breathes  the  soft  air  of  Italy  to  re- 
fresh himself  in  the  eternal  shades  of  the  Rhotiopean 
mountains.  What  physician  would  expel  a  burning  rever 
with  fire,  or  put  in  the  shivering  marrow  of  the  bones 
snow  and  ice  ?  So  certainly  shall  it  fare  with  him,  who, 
with  a  new  love,  thinks  to  mitigate  the  old.  Those  who 
believe  this  know  not  the  nature  of  love,  nor  how  much  a 
second  passion  adds  to  the  first,  In  vain  would  we  assist 
or  advise  this  forceful  passion,  if  it  has  struck  its  root  near 
the  heart  of  him  who  long  has  loved.' 

Boccaccio  has  beguiled  my  pen  for  half  an  hour  with 
all  the  loves  and  fancies  whicn  sprung  out  of  his  own  af- 
fectionate and  romantic  heart.  What  airy  stuff  has  he 
woven  into  the  *  Vita'  of  Dante !  this  untimental  biogra- 
phy  !  Whether  he  knew  but  little  of  the  personal  history 
of  the  great  man  whom  he  idolized,  or  whether  tlie  dream 
of  the  mother — the  May-day  interview  with  the  little 
Bric^,  and  the  rest  of  the  chiidren<— and  the  effusions  on 
Dante's  marriage,  were  grounded  on  tradition,  one  would 
not  harshly  reject  such  tender  incidents.'*  But  let  it  not 
be  imagined  that  the  heart  of  Boccaccio  was  only  suscep- 
tible to  amorous  impressions—bursts  of  enthusiasm  and 
eloquence,  which  only  a  man  of  genius  is  worthy  of  re- 
ceiving, and  only  a  man  of  genius  is  capable  of  bestowing 
— kindle  the  masculine  patriotism  of  tnis  bold,  indignant 
spirit ! 

Half  a  century  had  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Dante, 
luid  still  the  Florentines  showed  no  sign  of  repentance  for 
their  ancient  hatred  of  their  persecuted  patnot,  nor  any 
sense  of  the  memory  of  the  creator  of  their  language, 
whose  immortality  had  become  a  portion  of  their  own 
glory.  Boccaccio,  impassioned  by  all  his  generous  nature, 
though  he  regrets  he  could  not  raise  a  statue  to  Dante 
has  sent  down  to  posterity  more  than  marble,  in  the  '  life. 
I  venture  to  give  the  lofty  and  bold  apostrophe  to  his  fel- 
]ow.citizens  ;  but  I  feel  that  even  the  genius  of  our  lan- 
guage is  tame  by  the  side  of  the  harm<mized  eloquence  of 
ine  great  votary  of  Dante! 

'Ungrateful  country!  what  madness  urged  thee,  when 
thy  dearest  citizen,  thy  chief  benefactw,  thy  only  poet, 
vnth  unaccustomed  cruelty  was  driven  to  flight,  ifxhta 
had  happened  in  the  general  terror  of  that  time,  coming 
from  evil  counsels,  thou  mightest  stand  excused ;  but  when 
the  missions  ceased,  didst  thou  repent  7  didst  thou  recall 
him?  Bear  with  me,  nor  deem  it  irksome  from  me,  who 
am  thy  son,  that  thus  I  collect  what  just  indionation 
prompts  me  to  speak,  as  a  man  more  desirous  of  witness- 
mg  your  amenament,  than  of  beholding  you  punished! 
Seems  it  to  you  glorious,  proud  of  so  many  titles  and  ol 
such  men,  that  the  one  whose  like  no  neighbouring  citv 
can  show,  you  have  chosen  to  chase  from  among  you  ? 

*  <  A  Comment  on  the  Divine  Comedy  of  Dante,*  In  Enf « 
lUh,  printed  in  Italy,  has  iust  reached  me.  I  am  dellehtetl  to 
find  that  this  bio^ophy  or  Love,  however  romantic,  is  true ! 
In  his  ninth  year,  Danie  was  a  lover  and  a  poet  I  The  tender 
sonnet,  frpe  from  all  obscurity,  which  he  composed  on  Best* 
rice,  is  preserved  in  the  ahove  singular  volume.  There  can 
be  no  loiiifer  rny  doubt  of  the  rtory  of  Beatrice  ;  but  the  son- 
net and  (he  passion  must  he.  *  claased  among  curious  natu> 
ral  phenomeiia.'  cr  how  Tar  apocryphal,  remains  for  fmurs 
^  inqiiiry. 
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With  what  triumphs,  with  what  Talorous  citizen*  are  jou 
aplendid?     Vour  wealth  is  a  remoTable  and  uncertain 
thing;  your  fragiio  beauty  \%ill  grow  old;  your  delicacy 
is  shameful  and  feminine;  but  these  make  you  noticed  by 
the  false  judgments  of  the  populace !  Do  tou  glory  in  your 
merchants  and  your  artists  ?    I  speak  miprudeotly ;  but 
the  one  are  tenaciously  avaricious  in  their  servile  trades ; 
and  Art,  which  once  was  so  noble,  and  became  a  second 
nature  struck  by  the  same  avarice,  is  now  as  corrupted, 
and  nothing  worth  !     Do  you  glory  in  the  baseness  and  the 
listlessness  of  those  idlers,  who,  because  their  ancestors 
are  remembered,  attempt  to  raise  up  among  you  a  nobility 
to  govern  you,  ever  by  robbery,  by  treachery,  by  falsehood ! 
Ah  !  miserable  mother !  open  thine  eyes  ;  cast  them  with 
some  remorse  on  what  thou  hast  done,  and  blushi  at  least, 
reputed  wise  as  thou  art,  to  have  had  in  your  errors  so 
fatal  a  choice  !    Why  not  rather  imitate  the  acts  of  those 
cities  who  so  keenly  disputed  merely  for  the  honour  of  the 
birth-place  of  the  divine  Hiiroer  ?    Mantua,  our  neighbour, 
counts  as  the  greatest  fame  which  remains  for  her,  that 
Vtrgil  was  a  Maniuan !  and  holds  his  very  nan«e  in  such 
reverrnce,  that  not  only  in  public  places,  but  in  the  roo«t 
private,  we  see  his  sculptured  image !    You  cmly,  while 
you  were  made  famous  by  illustrious  men,  you  only  have 
shown  no  care  fur  your  great  poet.     Your  Dante  Alighieri 
died  in  exile,  to  which  you  unjustly,  envious  of  his  great- 
ness, destmed  him!     A  crime  not  to  be  remembered,  that 
the  mother  should  bear  an  envious  malignity  to  the  virtues 
of  a  son !     Now  cease  to  be  unjust !     He  cannot  do  you 
that,  now  dead,  which  living,  he  never  did  do  to  you !     He 
lies  under  another  sky  than  yours,  and  you  never  can  see 
him  agiin,  but  on  that  day,  when  all  your  citizens  shall 
view  him,  and  iho  great  Remuncrator  shall  examine,  and 
shall  punish !     If  ansr^r,  hatred,  and  enmity,  are  buned 
with  a  man,  as  it  is  believed,  begin  then  to  return  to  your- 
self; be^in  to  be  ashamed  to  have  acted  against  your  an- 
cient humanity  ;  beirin,  then,  to  wish  to  appear  a  mother, 
and  not  a  co'd  ne<:ligent  t>ief>-Jame.     Yield  your  tears  to 
your  son ;  yif  Id  your  maternal  piety  to  him  whom  once 
you  repulsed,  and,  living,  cast  away  from  you !     At  least 
think  of  possessing  him  dead,  and  restore  your  citizenship, 
your  award,  and  your  grace,  to  his  memory.     He  was  a 
son  who  held  you  in  rsvprence,  and  though  long  an  exile, 
he  always  called  hinuelf,  and  would  be  called,  a  Ploren- 
tine !    He  held  vou  ever  above  all  others ;  ever  he  loved 
you !     What  will  you  then  do  ?     Will  you  remain  obsti- 
nate in  iniquity?     Will  vou  practise  less  humanity  than 
the  barbarians  ?     You  wish  that  the  world  should  bv'ieve 
that  vou  are  the  sister  of  famou>  Troy,  and  the  daughter 
of  Rome;    assuredly  the  children  sbouki  resemble  tlieir 
fathers  and  their  ancestors.     Priam,  in  his  misery,  bought 
the  corpse  of  Hector  with  gold  ;  and  Rome  would  possess 
the  bones  of  the  first  Scipio,  and  removed  them  from  Lin- 
temuro,  those  bones,  which,  dying,  so  justly  he  had  de- 
nied  her.      Sec'*  then  to  be  the  true  guardian  of  vour 
Dante,    claim    him !    show   this    humane   feeling,  claim 
liim!    you  may  securely   do  this:    I  am  certain  he  wiil 
not  be    returned   to  vou ;    but    thus  at  once  you  may 
betray  some  mark  of  compassion,  and,  not  having  him 
again,   still   enjoy   your  ancient    cruelty!      Alas !^ what 
comfort  am  I  bringing  you  !     I  almost  believe,  that  if  the 
dead  cou'.d  feel,  the  body  of  Dante  would  not  rise  to  re- 
turn to  you,  for  he  is  lying  in  Ravenna,  whose  hallowed 
soil  in  every  where  covered  with   the   ashes  of  saints. 
Would  Dan're  quit  this  blessed  company  to  mingle  with  the 
remains  of  those  hatreds  and  iniquities  which  gave  him  no 
rest  in  life '.'     The  relics  of  Dante,  even  among  the  bodies 
of  emperors  and  of  martyrs,  and  of  their  illustrious  ances- 
tors, is  prized  am  a  treasure,  for  there  his  works  are  looked 
on  with  admiration ;  those  works  of  which  you  have  not 
vet  known  to  make  yourselves  worthy.     His  birth-place, 
his  onsin,  remains  for  you,  spife  of  your  ingratitude!  and 
this,  Ravenna  envies  yini.  i«hilc  she  glories  in  your  honours 
which  she  has  snatched  fr.»m  you  through  agfs  yet  to  come  I* 
Such  wa*  the  deep  emotion  which  opened  Boccaccio's 
heart  in  thii   sentimcn'al   bio^rraphy,  and   which  awoke 
even  shame  and  cnnfusion  in  the  minds  of  the  Florentines ; 
they  bUnhed  for  their  old  hatreds,  and,  with  awakened 
sympatliies,  they  hastened  to  honour  the  memorv  of  their 
gieat  bard.     By  order  of  the  city,  the  Divina  Commcdia 
wafl  publicly  read  and  exolainetf  to  the  people.     Boccic- 
cio,  then  sinking  under  the  infirmities  of  age,  nxised  his 
departing  genius :  still  was  there  marrow  in  the  bones  of 
the  aged  lion,  and  he  engaged  in  the  task  of  composing  his 
celebrated  Comrocntanes  oa  the  Divina  Commedia, 
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In  this  class  of  tetOimaUai  biography  I  woold 
species  which  the  historian  Carte  noticed  in  bss 
travels  on  the  coatineat.  in  pursuit  of  his  hsstoiica]  cl««xga. 
He  found,  preserved  among  several  oncieat  fiunibes  of 
France,  their  domestic  annals.  '  With  a  warmy  patrHXic 
spirit,  worthjT  of  imitation,  they  bavo  often  carefitlt j  pre- 
served in  their  families  the  acts  of  ihrir  ancestors.'  Tliis 
delight  and  pride  of  the  modem  Ganb  in  the 
good  deeds  of  their  ancestors,  preserved  in 
chives,  will  he  ascribed  to  their  foOy  or  their  vanicv ;  jpct  in 
that  folly  there  may  be  so  much  wndoa,  and  in  that  mmty 
there  may  be  so  much  greatness,  that  tbe  one  will 
redeem  the  other. 

This  custom  has  been  rarely  adopted  among  ourselvi 
we  have,  however,  a  few  separate  histories  of  i 
families,  as  those  of  Mordaont,  and  uT  Warren.  One  dt 
the  most  remarkable  is  *  a  genealogical  history  oT  the 
House  of  Yvery,  in  its  different  branches  of  Yvenr,  L.aTel, 
Perceval,  and  GUHiroay.'  Two  large  volumes,  doe^ly 
printed,*  expatiating  on  the  characters  and  eTenfs  of*  k 
single  family  with  the  grave  pomp  of  a  herald,  bat  anom 
particularly  the  idolatry  of  the  writer  for  andcnt  onbclity, 
and  his  contempt  for  that  prowing  rank  in  society  vriioaa 
he  designates  as  *  New  Men,*  provoked  tbe  ridsculie  nt 
least  of  the  aspersed.!  This  extraordinary  work,  not- 
withstanding its  absurdities  in  its  general  result,  ban  left 
behind  a  deep  impression.  Drawn  from  the  aorfacnck: 
family  records,  it  is  not  without  interest  that  we  tml 
through  its  copious  pa^es ;  we  trace  with  a  romanttc  sti»- 
pathy  the  forttmes  of  the  descendants  of  the  House  of 
Yvery.  from  that  not-4brgotten  hero  U  tmllami 
cheva/ier  de  la  T\xbU  Rtmdtf  to  the  Norman  Barco  As 
lin,  sumamed  the  Wolf,  for  his  bravery  or  his  ferocity ; 
thence  to  the  Cavalier  of  Charles  the  First,  Sir  Phi'ip 
Percival,  who  having  gloriously  defended  his  castle,  wms 
at  length  deprived  of  his  lordly  possessions,  but  never  of 
his  loyalty,  and  died  obscurely' in  the  metropolis,  of  a  brr^ 
ken  liieart,  tdl  we  reach  the  I'olish  Nobleman,  the  Lord 
Egmont  of  the  Georges. 

The  nation  has  loi^t  many  a  noble  example  of  men  mxtd 
women  acting  a  great  part  on  great  occasions,  and  tbesi 
retreating  to  the  shade  of  privacy ;  and  we  may  be  cood* 
dent  thai  manv  a  name  has  not  been  inscribed  oo  th«  ro-i 
of  national  glory  only  from  wanting  a  few  drops  of  isk  ! 
Such  domestic  annals  may  yet  be  viewed  in  the  iamihr 
cords  at  Appleby  Castle !  Anne.Countess  ofPembroke. 
a  glorious  woman  the  descendant  of  two  potent  northern 
families,  the  Veteriponts  and  the  Cliffords. — She  Inrvd 
in  a  state  of  regal  magnificence  and  independence,  inbnb- 
itinsr  five  or  seven  castles ;  yet  tbcragb  her  magnifireat 
spirit  poured  itself  out  in  her  extended  charities,  and  tboo^ 
her  independence  mated  that  of  monarcbs,  yet  die  herse^, 
in  her  domestic  habits,  lived  as  a  hermit  in  her  own  cas- 
tles ;  and  though  only  acquainted  with  her  native  langongre, 
she  had  cultivated  her  mind  in  many  parts  of  leamxnc  ; 
and  OS  Donne,  in  his  way,  observes,  *  n»e  knew  how  to 
converse  of  every  thing ;  from  predestination  ta  slea-ia!k.* 
Her  favorite  design  was  to  have  materials  collected  for  th« 
historv  of  those  two  potent  northera  families  to  whoai  she 
was  allied ;  and  at  a  considerable  expense  she  emploved 
learned  persons  to  make  collections  for  this 
from  the  records  in  the  Tower,  the  Rolls,  and  other 
sitories  of  manuscripts  ;  Gilpin  had  seen  three  large 
lumes  fairly  transcribed.  Anecdotes  of  a  great  varirty 
of  characters,  who  had  exerted  themselves  on  venr  inw 
portant  occasions,  compose  these  family  records — and  sn-^ 
duce  one  to  wish  that  the  public  were  in  possesaioii  of 


■^  This  work  was  pnbliehed  In  1743,  and  the  scarcitv  of 
these  volumes  was  fell  in  Orange's  day,  for  they  obtained  then 
the  cnnsKlerahle  prire  of  four  guineas ;  some  thne  ago  a  fire 
ropv  was  sold  for  thirty  st  a  sale,  and  a  cheap  copy  was  of- 
fered to  mc  at  twelve  guineas.  These  volumes  shouki  oor.- 
tain  seventeen  pc»rtraiis.  The  (iTst  was  written  by  Mr  AmJer- 
son.  who,  dying  before  the  second  appeared.  Lord  Egmoui, 
from  the  m  at  r  rials  Anderson  had  left,  concluded  his  fomiy 
historv— C(>ii  araor*. 

f  Mr  Anderson,  the  writer  of  the  first  volume,  was  a  friKtal 
enthu-MH.Ht :  he  has  thrown  out  an  odd  notmn  that  the  cco- 
niercial,  or  the  wealthy  class,  had  intruded  on  the  diffp't>  ri' 
the  ancient  iiobilitv  :  but  as  wealth  has  raised  such  high  pricY^ 
for  labour,  commoilities,  kc,  it  hsd  r'lached  Hs  nc  plus  ultra, 
and  commerce  could  be  carrie<1  on  no  longer .'  He  has  vei^- 
tiired  on  this  amusin?  prctliction.  *  As  it  Is,  tberefttre,  ev.. 
dent  that  new  men  will  never  rise  a«:ain  in  any  a^  with  «och 
advantages  of  wealth,  at  least  m  coosidenble  avmbera,  \\mu 
pasty  will  gradually  decrease.* 
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9uch  annals  of  the  doinesljc  life  of  heroes  and  of  sages, 
who  have  only  failed  in  obiaioioff  an  historian !''' 

A  biographical  monument  of  this  nature,  which  has 
passed  through  the  press,  will  sufficiently  prove  the  utililj 
of  this  class  of  a«nHmental  biography.  It  is  the  life  of 
Robert  Price,  a  Welsh  lawyer,  and  an  ancestor  of  the 
gentleman  whose  ingenuity,  in  our  dars,  has  refined  the 
principlfts  of  the  Picturesque  in  Art.  This  life  is  announc- 
ed as  *  printed  b^  the  appointment  of  the  family ;'  but  it 
must  not  be  conudered  merely  as  a  tribute  of  private  af- 
fection ;  and  how  «ve  are  at  this  day  interested  in  the  ac- 
tions of  a  Welsh  lawyer  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Third, 
whose  name  has  probably  uerer  been  consigned  to  the  page 
of  history,  remains  to  be  told. 

Robert  Price,  after  having  served  Charles  the  Second, 
Kved  Utterly  in  the  eventful  times  of  William  the  Third— he 
was  probably  of  Tory  principles,  for  on  the  arrival  of  the 
Dutch  prince,  he  was  removed  from  the  attorney-general- 
ship of  Glamorgan.  The  new  monarch  has  been  accus- 
ed of  favouriteisra,  and  of  an  eagerness  in  showering  exorbi- 
tant frrwata  on  some  of  his  foreigners,  which  soon  raised  a 
formidable  opposition  in  the  jealous  spirit  of  Englishmen. 
The  grand  favourite,  William  Bentinck,  after  bemg  raised 
to  the  Earldom  of  Portland,  had  a  gnuit  bestowed  on  him 
<^  three  lofdshipe,  in  the  count V  of  Denbigh.  The  patriot 
of  his  native  country — a  title  which  the  Welsh  had  already 
cooferred  on  Robert  Price — then  rose  to  assert  the  rights 
of  his  father-land,  and  his  speeches  are  as  admirable  for 
their  knowledge  tm  their  spinL  *  The  submitting  of  1500 
freeholders  to  the  will  of  a  Dutch  lord  was,'  as  he  sarcas- 
tically declared,  *  putting  them  in  a  worse  posture  than 
their  former  estate,  when  under  William  the  Conqueror 
and  his  Norman  lords.  England  must  not  be  tributary  to 
strangers — we  must,  like  patriots,  stand  by  our  country- 
otherwise,  when  God  shall  send  us  a  Prince  of  Wales,  he 
may  have  such  a  present  of  a  crown  made  him,  as  a  Pope 
did  to  King  John,  who  was  surnamed  sons  /eire,  and  was 
by  his  father  made  Lord  of  Ireland,  which  grant  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Pope,  who  sent  him  a  crown  of  peacock's 
feathers,  in  derogation  of  his  power,  and  the  poverty  of  his 
country.*  Robert  Price  asserted  that  the  kmg  could  not, 
by  the  Bill  of  Rights,  alien  or  give  away  the  inheritance  of 
a' Prince  of  Wales,  without  the  consent  of  parliament.  He 
coododed  a  copious  and  patriotic  speech,  by  proposing 
that  an  address  oe  presented  to  the  king  to  put  an  immedi- 
ate stop  to  the  grant  now  passing  to  the  Earl  of  Portland 
for  the  lordships,  &c. 

This  speech  produced  such  an  effect,  that  the  address 
was  carried  unanimously  ;  and  the  king,  though  he  highly 
resented  the  speech  of  Robert  Price,  sent  a  civil  message 
to  the  commons,  declaring  that  he  should  not  have  given 
Lord  Portland  those  lands,  had  he  imagined  the  House  of 
Commons  could  have  been  concerned  ;  *  I  will  therefore 
recall  the  grant !'  On  receiving  the  royal  message,  Ro- 
hert  Price  drew  up  a  resolution  to  which  the  house  assen- 
ted, that  *  to  procure  or  pass  exorbitant  grants  by  any 
member  of  ihe  privy  council,  &c,  was  a  high  crime  and 
misdemeanor.'  The  speech  of  Robert  Price  contained 
troths  too  numerous  and  too  bold  to  suffer  the  light  during 
Ihat  reign  ;  but  his  speech  asainst  forei^ers  was  printed 
the  year  after  King  William's  death,  with  this  title  *  OlO' 
ria  Vamhn^y  or  the  speech  of  a  bold  Briton  in  parliament,, 
against  the  Dutch  prince  of  Wales,*  with  this  motto,  Op- 
pontU  H  Vidt,  Such  was  the  great  character  of  Robert 
Price,  that  he  was  made  a  Welsh  judge  by  the  very 
sovereign  whose  favourite  plana  he  had  so  patriotically 
thwartMl. 

Another  marked  event  in  the  life  of  this  English  patriot 
was  a  second  noble  stand  he  made  against  the  royal  ao- 
fhority,  when  in  opposition  to  the  public  good.  The  secret 
history  of  a  quarrel  between  Ckwge  the  First  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  the  Second,  on  the 
birth  (^  a  son,  appears  in  this  life ;  and  when  the  prince 
in  disgrace  left  the  palace,  his  royal  highness  proposed 
taking  his  chiklren  and  the  princess  with  him ;  but  the  king 
detained  the  children,  claiming  the  care  of  the  royal  ofT* 
spring  as  a  royal  prerogative.  It  now  became  a  legal 
poiot  to  asoeitain  *  whether  the  education  of  his  majesty's 
grandchildren,  and  the  care  of  their  marriages,  fe^  be- 
Moged  of  right  to  his  majesty  as  king  of  this  realm,  or 
not  T  Ten  of  the  judees  obsequiously  allowed  of  the  pre- 
rogative to  the  full.      Robert  Price  and  another  judge  de* 

*  Moch  curious  matter  about  the  old  Countess  of  West* 
moreland  and  ber  seven  cables  may  be  found  In  Whluker's 
hfsMry  of  Craven,  and  in  Pennant. 


cided  that  the  education,  &c,  was  the  right  of  the  father, 
although  the  marriages  was  that  of  his  majesty  as  king  of 
this  realm,  yet  not  exclusive  of  the  prince,  their  father.  He 
assured  the  king,  thst  the  ten  obsequiuus  judges  had  no 
authority  to  support  their  prectpiiate  opinion ;  all  the 
books  and  preceoents  cannot  form  a  prerosative  for  tne 
king  of  this  realm  to  have  the  care  and  education  of  his 

grandchildren  during  the  life  and  without  the  consent  of 
leir  fathei^— a  prerogative  unknown  to  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land !  He  pleads  for  the  rights  of  a  father,  with  the  spirit 
of  one  who  feels  them,  as  well  as  with  legal  science,  and 
historical  knowledge. 

Such  were  the  two  great  incidents  in  the  life  of  this 
Welsh  judge  !  Yet  hiui  the  family  not  fbuod  one  to  com- 
memorate these  memorable  events  m  Ihe  life  of  their  sn- 
cestor,  we  had  lost  the  noble  picture  of  a  constitutional  in- 
terpreter of  the  laws,  an  independent  country  genilemani 
ana  an  Englishman  jealous  of  the  excessive  predominaoco 
of  ministerial  or  royal  influence. 

Cicero,  and  others,  have  informed  us  that  the  ancient 
history  of  Rome  itself  was  composed  out  of  such  accounia 
of  private  families,  to  which,  indeed,  we  must  add  those 
annals  or  registers  of  public  events  which  unquestionably 
were  fn'eserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Temples  by  the 
Priests.  But  the  history  of  the  individual  may  involve 
public  interest,  whenever  the  skill  of  the  writer  combines 
with  the  importance  of  the  event.  Messala,  the  orator, 
gloried  in  having  composed  many  volumes  of  the  genealo- 
gies of  the  Nobility  of  Rome ;  and  Atticus  wrote  the  ge- 
nealogy of  Brutus,  to  prove  him  descended  from  Junius 
Brutus  the  expulsor  of  the  Tarquins,  and  founder  of  the 
Republic,  near  five  hundred  years  before. 

Another  class  of  this  tentimenial  biogremky  was  pmiect- 
ed  by  the  late  Elizabeth  Hamilton.  This  was  to  nave 
consisted  of  %  series  of  what  she  called  comparative  6io- 
p-t^phy,  and  an  ancient  character  was  to  have  been  par- 
alleled by  a  modem  one.  Occupied  by  her  historical  ro- 
mance with  the  character  of  AgrippinOf  she  sought  in  mo- 
dem history  for  a  partner  of  her  own  sex,  and  *  one  who, 
like  her,  had  experienced  vicissitudes  of  fortune ;'  and  she 
found  no  one  letter  qualified  than  the  princess  palatine, 
EUxabeth  the  daughter  of  James  the  Flrtt,  Ber  next  life 
was  to  have  been  that  of  Stneea,  with  the  scenes  and  per- 
sons of  which  her  life  of  Agrippina  had  familiarized  her ;' 
and  the  contrast  or  the  parallel  was  to  have  been  Locke ; 
which,  well  managed,  she  thought,  would  have  been  sufii- 
cienlly  striking.  It  seems  to  me,  that  it  would  rather 
have  aflbrded  an  evidence  of  her  invention !  Such  a  bio- 
graphical project  reminds  one  of  Plutarch's  Paralleb,  and 
might  incur  the  danger  of  displaying  more  ingenuity  then 
troth.  The  sage  of  Cheronea  must  often  have  racked  his 
invention  to  help  out  his  parallels,  bending  together  to 
make  them  similar,  the  most  unconnected  events  and  the 
most  distinct  feelings ;  and,  to  keep  his  parallels  in  two 
straight  lines,  he  probably  made  a  free  use  of  au^enta- 
tives  and  diminutives  to  help  out  his  pair,  who  might  have 
been  equal,  and  yet  not  alike ! 

Our  Father-land  is  prodigal  of  immortal  names,  or 
names  which  might  be  made  immortal ;  Gibbon  once  con- 
templated with  complacency,  the  very  ideal  of  Sentimental 
Biography,  and,  we  may  regret  that  he  has  only  left  the 

E reject !  *  I  have  long  revolved  in  my  mind  a  volume  of 
iographical  writing ;  the  lives  or  rather  the  characters  cf 
the  most  eminent  persons  in  arts  and  arms,  in  church 
and  sute,  who  have  flourished  in  Britain,  from  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Eighth  to  the  present  age.  The  subject  would 
afibrd  a  rich  display  of  human  nature  and  domestic  his- 
tory, and  powerfully  address  itself  to  the  feelings  of  every 
Englishman.' 

LITEKASr   PARALLCLS. 

An  opinion  on  this  subject  in  the  preceding  article  has 
led  me  to  a  further  investigation.  It  may  be  right  to  ac- 
knowledge that  so  attractive  is  this  critical  and  moral 
amusement  of  comparing  great  characters  with  one  an- 
other, that,  among  others.  Bishop  Hurd  once  proposed  to 
write  a  book  of  ParaUeUf  and  has  furnished  a  specimen  in 
that  of  Petrarch  and  Rousseau,  and  intended  for  another 
that  of  Erasmus  with  Cicero.  It  is  amusing  to  observe 
how  a  lively  and  subtile  mind  can  strike  out  resemblances, 
and  make  contraries  accord,  and  at  the  same  time  it  may 
show  the  pinching  diflUculties  through  which  a  parallel  is 
pushed,  till  it  ends  in  a  paradox. 

Hurd  says  of  Petrarch  and  Rousseau^*  Both  were  im- 
pelled by  sn  equal  enthusiasm,  though  directed  towards 
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different  objects :  Petnuch'a  towmrds  the  glory  of  the  Ro- 
man name,  Rousseau's  towards  his  idol  of  a  state  of  na- 
tore  ;  the  one  reli^ous,  the  other  tin  et^pritfart;  bat  maj  not 
Petrarch's  spile  to  Babykm  be  coosidereidi  in  his  time,  as 
a  species  of  free-thmkuK '— «ttd  concludes,  that  *  both 
were  mad,  but  of  a  different  nature.'  Unquestionably 
there  were  features  much  alike,  and  almost  peculiar  to 
these  two  literary  characters ;  but  I  doubt  if  Hurd  has 
comprehended  them  in  the  parallel. 

I  now  give  a  specimen  of  those  parallels  which  have 
done  so  much  mischief  in  the  literwry  world,  when  drawn 
by  a  hand  which  covertly  leans  on  one  side.  An  elahi^ 
rate  one  of  this  sort  was  composed  by  Loogdius  or  Lon- 

Sieil,  between  Budmus  and  Erasmus.*  This  mvi, 
ough  of  Dutch  origin,  affected  to  pass  for  a  Frenchman, 
and,  to  pay  his  court  to  his  chosen  people,  gives  the  pr»- 
ference  obliquely  to  the  French  Budmus ;  though,  to  make 
a  show  of  impartiality,  he  acknowledges  that  Francis  the 
First  had  awarded  it  to  Erasmus ;  but  probably  he  did 
not  infer  that  kings  were  the  most  able  reviewers !  This 
parallel  was  sent  forth  during  the  lifetime  of  both  these 
great  scholars,  who  had  long  been  correspondtnti,  but  the 
pidihcation  of  the  paraOel  interrupted  their  friendly  inter- 
oourse.  Erasmus  returned  his  compliments  and  thanks 
to  Lcngohtts,  but  at  the  same  time  insinuates  a  gentle 
hint  that  he  was  not  over-pleased.  *  What  pleases  me 
most,'  Erasmus  writes,  *  is  the  just  preference  jou  have 
given  Budeus  over  me ;  I  confess  you  are  even  too  eoo- 
iKNnical  in  your  praise  of  him,  as  you  are  too  prodigal  in 
mine.  I  thank  you  for  informing  me  what  it  is  the  learned 
oesire  to  find  m  me;  my  self-love  suggesU  many  Utile  ex- 
cuses, with  which,  you  observe,  I  am  apt  le/oimir  my  lie- 
fvaU,  If  I  am  careless,  it  arises  partly  from  my  igno- 
*rance,  and  more  from  my  indolence ;  I  am  so  constituted, 
that  I  cannot  conquer  my  nature ;  I  precipitate  rather 
than  compose,  and  it  is  far  more  irksome  fcv  me  to  revise 
than  to  write.' 

This  parallel  between  Erasmus  and  Budens,  though 
the  parallel  itself  was  not  of  a  malignant  nature,  yet  dis- 
turbed the  quiet,  and  interrupted  the  friendship  of  both. 
When  Longolius  discovered  that  the  Parisian  surpassed 
the  Hollander  in  Greek  literature  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  civil  law,  and  wrote  more  learnedly  and  laboriously, 
how  did  this  detract  from  the  finer  genius  and  the  varied 
•rodition  of  the  more  delightful  writer  1  The  parallist 
compares  Erasmus  to  <  a  river  swelline  its  waters  and  often 
overflowing  its  banks ;  Budmus  rolled  on  like  a  majestic 
stream,  ever  restraining  its  waves  within  iti  bed.  The 
Frenchman  has  more  nerve  and  blood,  and  life,  and  the 
Hollander  more  fulness,  freshness,  and  colour.' 

This  taste  for  biofraphieal  paralMs  must  have  reached 
«is  from  Plutarch  ;  and  there  is  something  malicious  in  our 
nature  which  inclines  us  to  form  comparative  esttmofes, 
usually  with  a  view  to  elevate  one  great  man  at  the  cost  uf 
another,  whom  we  would  secretly  depreciate.  Our  politi- 
ca]  parties  at  home  have  oAen  indulged  in  these  fallacious 
parallels,  and  Put  and  Fox  once  balanced  the  scales,  not 
by  the  standard  weights  and  measures  which  ought  to 
have  been  used,  but  hy  the  adroitness  of  the  hand  that 
pressed  down  the  scale.  In  Uterature  these  comparative 
estimates  have  proved  most  prejudicial.  A  finer  model 
exisU  not  than  the  jHtraUel  ofUrydtn.  and  Pope,  by  JohiH 
son ;  for  without  designing  anv  undue  preference,  his  viffor- 
ous  judgment  has  anaU-zed  them  by  his  contrasts,  andlbas 
rather  shown  their  distinctness  than  their  similarity.  But 
literary  pcralleU  usually  end  in  producing  partus  ;  and,  as 
I  have  elsewhere  obiierved,  often  originate  in  undervalu- 
ing one  man  of  genius,  for  his  deficiency  in  some  eminent 
quality  possessed  by  the  other  man  of  genius  ;  they  not 
unfrequentlj  proceed  from  adverse  tastes,  and  are  formed 
with  the  concealed  design  of  esublishing  some  favourite 
one.  The  world  of  literature  has  been  deeply  infected 
with  this  folly.  Virgil  probably  was  often  vexed  in  his 
days  by  a  parallel  with  Homer,  and  the  Homeriam  com- 
bated with  the  Ftr^'^ions.  Modem  Italy  was  long  divided 
into  such  literary  sects  :  a  perpetual  skirmishing  is  carried 
on  between  the  ArwtmsU  and  the  Tauoixtt ;  and  feuds 
as  dire  as  those  between  two  Highland  clans  were  raised 
concerning  the  PetrarehitU  and  the  ChiabrerisU,  Old 
CarneiUe  lived  to  bow  his  venerable  genius  before  a  paral- 
lel with  Raane;  and  no  one  has  suffered  more  unjustly  by 
such  arbitrary  criticisms  than  Pope^^  for  a  strange  unnatu- 
ral civil  war  nas  often  been  renewed  between  the  Drydert- 
M*  and  the  l^^pists.    Two  men  of  great  genius  should 

•b  isnoileedby  Jonin,  in  hIsLUe  of  Erasmus,  vol  l>  p.  160. 


never  be  depredated  by  the  misapplied 
parallel ;  on  such  occasmos  we  ougnt  to 
they  are  magi$para  qmam 


mgeoiufy  ot  % 


THX   PKAKX.  BIBLES,  AMD  BIX  TBOUBAirD 

As  a  literary  cariosity,  I  notice  a  sobject  which 
rather  enter  into  the  history  of  religkm.    It  rdatea  to 
extraordinary  state  of  our  English  uUes,  which  ss«re  Car 
some  tune  suffered  to  be  so  commled  that  no  books  owr 
yet  swarmed  with  such  imniroecahle  errata! 

These  errata  unqoestionahly  wore  in  great  nmit 
tary  oommissioos,  passages  mterpoiafed,  andme 
forged  for  certain  purposes;  sometiases  to 
new  creed  of  a  half  hatched  sect,  and  sometimes  with  «i 
intention  to  destroy  all  scriptmal  authority  bv  a  ooolviBaoa, 
or  an  omission  of  texts— (he  whole  was'tan  opca  to  the 
optbn  or  the  malignity  of  the  editors,  who,  probaUji,  hks 
certain  ingenious  wine-merchants,  oontrrred  to  naaom^ 
date  *  the  waters  of  bfe*  to  their  custoosers'  p*'*^»lTar  taste. 
They  had  also  a  project  of  printing  Bibles  as  cheaply  and 
in  a  form  as  contracted  as  tkey  poraUy  coidd  fcr  the  ooa- 
mon  people;  and  they  proceeded  till  it  neuly  ended  with 
having  no  bible  at  al :  and,  as  Fuller,  in  his  *  Mizt 
tcmplatioQS  on  better  Times,' alluding  to  this  ( 
with  not  one  of  hb  lucky  quibbles,  obsema,  * 
onoe  of  the  Bible  hath  caused  the  samff  primf  oT  ihs 
Bible.' 

This  extraordinary  attempt  on  the  English  Bible  hesaa 
even  before  Charles  the  First's  dethroaemeat,  aad  |siiiia 
biy  arose  from  an  unusual  demand  for  Bibles,  as  the  see- 
tarian  fanaticism  was  iacreaaiiig.  Printing  of  Kngftsh  B»> 
hies,  was  an  article  of  open  trade ;  every  o«e  prmted  at 
the  lowest  price,  and  as  fast  as  their  pruwes  would  aOow. 
Even  those  who  were  disnified  as  *  his  Mate  sty's  Printer^ 
were  among  these  manumcturers ;  for  we  aaveaa  i 
of  a  scandidous  oaaissinn  by  them  of  the  importaiit 
tive  in  the  seventh  commandment!  the  printi 
moned  before  the  court  of  High  CoramiwiMi,  and  this  ^at 
served  to  bind  them  in  a  fine  of  three 
A  prior  circumstance,  indeed,  had  oocwred, 
ed  the  government  to  be  more  vigilant  on  the 
press.  The  learned  Usher,  one  day  hasteiiing  to  preach 
at  Paul's  Cross,  entered  the  ^op  oif  one  of  the  statioocfs 
as  booksellers  were  then  called,  and  inquiring  for  a  Bible 
of  the  London  edition,  when  he  cams  to  look  for  hs  text, 
to  his  astonishment  ami  his  honor,  he  dtseorered  that  the 
verse  was  omitted  in  the  Bible !  This  gave  the  first  oec^ 
sion  of  complaint  to  the  king  of  the  insoflbrable  negligcBce 
and  incapacity  of  the  London  press ;  and,  says  th«  maaiH 
script  writer  of  this  anecdote,  first  bred  that  great  easiest 
which  followed,  between  the  ITniversity  of  Cambridge  and 
'she  London  stationers,  about  the  right  of  printing  KUes.^ 

The  secret  bibliographical  history  oTthese  times  woohl 
show  the  extraordinary  state  of  the  press  in  this  new  trade 
of  Bibles.  The  writer  of  a  curious  pamphlet  exposes  the 
combination  of  those  called  the  kin^^s  printers,  with 
contrivances  to  keep  up  the  prices  of  Bibles ;  tbes- 
pondences  with  the  book-sellert  nf  Scotland  and  Duban, 
oy  which  means  thev  retained  the  privilege  in  their 
hands;  the  king's  tandon  nrtnters  gut  B.Ues 
cheaper  at  Edinburgh.  In  1629,  when  fulio  Bibl< 
wanted,  the  Cambridge  printers  soM  them  at  ten  shdtegs 
in  quires ;  on  this  the  Londoners  set  six  printiiig  houses  at 
work,  and,  to  annihilate  the  Cambridgians  printed  a 
InrfoUo  Bible,  but  sold  with  it  five  hundred  qmart»  Ki 
Bibles,  and  five  hundred  ipiarto  English,  at  five  ^liliass  a 
book ;  which  proved  the  ruin  ol  the  oao  Bih'es,  by  ke»r^^ 
ing  them  down  under  the  cost  price.  Another  oosapet>- 
tion  arose  among  those  sdio  printed  EngHah  Bibles  m 
Holland,  in  duodeetsio,  with  an  English  oomdwa,  fsr  half 
the  price  even  of  the  lowest  in  London.  Twelve  thous 
and  of  these  Aswfaeisis  Bibles,  with  notes,  fahricaled  m 
Holland,  usually  by  our  fugitive  sectarians,  were  si*ised  fay 
the  kiog^s  printers,  as  contrary  to  the  statnte.f  Bach  eims 
this  shameful  war  of  Bibles— felios,  quartos,  and  duedeci- 
mos,  even  in  the  days  of  Charles  the  First.  The  pshlie 
spirit  of  the  rising  sects  was  the  real  occasion  of  thoe  in- 
creased demands  for  Bibles. 


•  Harl.  MS, 

f  Scintilla,  or  a  Lifht  brokeo  huo  darke  WsreL 
some  Printers,  sleeping  Stationers,  and  combining 
lers  -,  in  which  is  only  a  touch  of  their  fbreatalUag  wsd  _ 
inff  or  Books  in  Pattents,  and  raysingthem  lo  excessive 
Lefl  to  the  consideratton  of  the  high  and  hooovrable  B 
Parliament,  now  assembled.    London :  No  whMs  m  be 
but  some  wtMrs  u>  be  given.    1041.' 
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During  the  mil  wan  they  carried  on  the  same  open 
trade  am  competition,  besides  the  prirate  ventures  of  the 
■muegled  Bibles.  A  large  impression  of  these  Dutch 
Bn^Ti«h  Bibles  were  burnt  bj  order  of  the  Assembly  of 
DivmeSi  for  these  three  erron  .*— 

Qen.  xjonri,  84. — This  is  that  oat  that  found  raleni  in  the 
wildemess-^or  tmde. 

Ruth  iv,  18.^— The  Lord  gave  her  iwiiydeii    for  ooi»- 


Xuke  zxi,  98.»Look  up  and  lift  op  your  hands,  for  your 
condaniMlion  draweth  nigh— for  reden^ftion. 

These  errata  were  none  of  the  printers ;  but,  as  a  wri- 
ter of  the  times  expresses  it,  *  egregious  biasphemiea,  and 
damnable  errata'  of  some  sectarian,  or  some  Bellamy  ed»> 
tor  of  that  day ! 

The  printinffof  Bibles  at  length  was  a  pririlege  oon- 
eeded  to  one  William  Bentley ;  but  he  was  oppMcd  by 
HHls  and  Field ;  and  a  paper  war  arose,  in  which  they 
mutually  reeriinineted  on  each  other,  with  equal  truth. 

Field  printed  in  165S  what  was  called  the  Pearl  Bible ; 
alluding,  I  suppose,  to  that  diminutiTe  type  in  printing,  for 
it  could  not  derive  its  name  from  its  worth.  It  is  a  twentv* 
fours ;  but  to  contract  the  mighty  book  into  this  dwarfisn- 
ness,  all  the  original  Hebrew  texts  prefixed  to  the  Psalms, 
explaining  the  occasion  and  the  subject  of  their  coraposi« 
lion,  is  wholly  expunged.  Thii  Pearl  Bible,  which  may 
be  inspected  among  the  great  collection  of  our  English 
Bibles  at  the  British  Museum,  is  set  off  by  many  notable 
cmtfo,  of  which  these  are  noticed  :— 

Romans  vi,  18. — ^Neither  yield  ye  your  members  as  in- 
Blruments  of  ri^hleotunete  unto  8m--for  unrighteounun. 

First  Corinthians  vi,  9.— Know  ye  not  the  unrighteous 
thaO  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God  ?-^or  thaU  not  ifJierit. 

This  ernifiim  served  as  the  foundation  of  a  dangerous 
doctrine ;  for  many  libertines  urged  the  text  from  thu  cor- 
nipt  Bible,  against  the  reproofs  of  a  divine. 

This  Field  was  a  great  forger ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  re- 
ceived a  present  of  150(V  from  the  independente  to  corrupt 
a  text  in  Acts  vi,  S,  to  sanction  the  right  of  the  people  to 
appoint  their  own  pastors.  The  corruption  was  the  easiest 
possible ;  it  was  only  to  put  a  ye  instead  of  a  mm  ;  so  that 
the  right  in  Field's  Bible  emanitH  from  the  people,  not 
liom  the  apostles.  The  only  accpunt  I  recollect  of  this 
extraordinary  state  of  our  Bibles  is  a  happy  allusion  in  a 
line  of  Butler:-— 

Religion  spawn'd  a  various  rout 
Of  petulant,  capricious  sects. 
The  maggots  of  corrupted  texts. 

In  other  Bibles  by  Hills  and  Field  we  may  find  such 
abundant  errata,  reducing  the  text  to  nonsense  or  to  blas- 
phemy, making  the  Scriptures  contemptible  to  the  multi- 
tode,  who  came  to  pray,  and  not  to  scorn. 

It  is  affirmed,  in  the  manuscript  account  already  r»- 
finred  to,  that  one  Bible  swarmed  with  am  thousand  ftmUe  ! 
Indeed,  from  another  source  we  discover  that  *  Sterne,  a 
solid  scholar,  who  was  the  first  who  summed  up  the  three 
AamMtmd  and  sUg  hundred  faults,  that  were  in  our  printed 
Bibles  of  London.*  If  one  book  can  be  made  to  contain 
near  four  ihousand  errors,  little  ingenuity  was  required  to 
reach  to  six  thousand :  but  perhaps  this  is  the  first  time  so 
remarkable  an  incident  in  the  history  of  literature  has  ever 
been  chronicled.  And  that  famous  edition  of  the  Vulgate 
by  Pope  Sixtns  the  Fifth,  a  memorable  book  of  blunders, 
which  commands  such  high  prices,  ought  now  to  fall  in 
TaJoe,  before  the  Pearl  Bible,  in  twenty-fours,  of  Messrs 
Hills  and  Field! 

Mr  Field,  and  his  worthy  coadjutor,  seem  to  have  car^ 
ried  the  favour  of  the  reigning  powers  over  their  oppo- 
nents ;  for  1  find  a  piece  of  their  secret  history.  They  en- 
need  to  pay  MXM  per  annum  to  some,  *  whose  names  I 
forbear  to  mention,'  warily  observes  the  manuscript  writer ; 
and  above  IO(K  per  annum  to  Mr  Mandkmont  JVetdham 
and  hie  toife,  out  of  the  profits  of  the  sales  of  their  Bibles ; 
deriding,  insulting,  and  triumphing  over  others,  out  of  their 
eoofidence  in  their  great  friends  and  purse,  as  if  they 
were  lawless  and  free,  both  from  offence  and  punisfament.f 
This  Marchmont  Needham  is  sufficiently  notorious,  and 
his  secret  history  is  probablv  true ;  for  in  a  Mercurius  Po- 
fiticos  of  this  unprinei|ded  Cobbett  of  his  day,  I  found  an 
elaborate  puff  of  an  edition,  published  by  the  annuity- 
granfor  to  this  Worthy  and  his  Wife ! 

♦  O  Oarrard's  Letter  to  the  £arl  of  Smiford,  VoL  I,  n. 
tBarLMS.7580. 


Not  onlv  had  the  BiUe  to  suffer  these  indignities  of  sixa 
and  price,  but  the  Prayer-book  was  once  printed  in  an  illegi- 
ble and  worn  out  type ;  on  which  the  printer  being  com- 
plained of,  he  stoutly  replied,  that  *  it  was  as  good  as  the 
price  afforded ;  and  being  a  book  which  all  persona  ought 
to  have  by  heart,  it  was  no  matter  whether  it  was  read  or 
not,  so  that  it  was  worn  out  in  their  hands.'  The  puritans 
seem  not  to  have  been  so  nice  about  the  source  of  purity 
itself. 

These  hand-bibles  of  the  sectarists,  with  their  six  thou- 
sand errata,  like  the  false  Duessa,  covered  their  crafty  do- 
fomuty  with  a  fair  raiment ;  for  when  the  great  Selden,  in 
the  assembly  of  divines,  delighted  to  confute  them  in  thmr 
own  learning,  he  would  say,  as  Whitelock  reports,  when 
they  had  cited  a  text  to  prove  their  assertion,  ■  Perhaps  in 
your  little  pocket-bible  with  gilt  leaves,'  which  they  would 
oflen  pull  out  and  read,  *  the  translation  may  be  so,  bat 
the  Greek  or  the  Hebrew  signifies  this.* 

While  these  transactions  were  occurring,  it  appears  that 
the  authentic  translation  of  the  Bible,  such  as  we  now  have 
it,  by  the  learned  translators  in  Jamet  the  First's  time,  was 
suffered  to  lie  neglected.  The  copies  of  the  original  map 
nuscripf  were  in  the  possession  of  two  of  the  king's  prisfc- 
ers,  wno,  from  cowardice,  consent,  and  connivance,  sup- 
pressed the  publication ;  considering  that  a  Bible  full  of 
errata,  and  often,  probably,  accommodnted  to  the  notions 
of  certain  sectarists,  was  more  valuable  than  one  authen- 
ticated by  the  hierarchy !  Such  was  the  state  of  the  Eng- 
lish Bible  till  1660.* 

The  proverbial  expression  of  thapter  and  verm  seems 
peculiar  to  ourselves,  and,  I  suspect,  originated  in  the 
puritanic  period,  probably  just  before  Uieciril  wars  under 
Charles  tne  First,  from  the  frequent  use  of  appealing  to 
the  Bible  on  the  most  frivolous  occasions,  practised  by 
those  whom  South  calls  <  those  mighty  men  at  chapter  and 
verse.'  With  a  sort  of  religious  coquetrv,  they  were  vain 
of  perpetually  opening  their  gilt  pocket  Bibles;  they 
perked  them  up  with  such  self-sufficiency  and  perfect 
Ignorance  of  the  original,  that  the  leamea  Selden  found 
considerable  amusement  in  going  to  their  *  assembly  of 
divines,'  and  puzxling  or  CMifoting  them,  as  we  have 
noticed.  A  ludicrous  anecdote  on  one  of  these  occasions 
is  given  by  a  contemfiorary,  which  shows  how  admirably 
that  learned  man  amused  himself  with  this  *  assembly  of 
divines !'  They  were  discussing  the  distance  between 
Jerusalem  and  Jericho,  with  a  perfect  ignorance  of  sacred 
or  of  ancient  geography ;  one  said  it  was  twenty  miles, 
another  ten,  arc  at  last  it  was  concluded  to  be  only  seven, 
for  this  strange  reason,  that  fish  was  tM-ought  from  Jericho 
to  Jerusalem  market !  Seldon  observed,  that  *  possibly 
the  fish  in  question  was  salted,'  and  silenced  these  acute 
disputants. 

It  would  probably  have  greatly  discomposed  these  *  chap- 
ter and  verse'  men,  to  have  informed  them  that  the  Scrip- 
tures had  neither  chapter  nor  verse !  It  is  by  no  means 
clear  how  the  holy  writings  were  anciently  divided,  and 
still  less  bow  quoted  or  referred  to.  The  honour  of  the  in- 
vention of  the  present  arrangement  of  the  Scriptures  is 
ascribed  to  Robert  Stephens,  by  bis  son,  in  the  preface  to 
his  Concordance,  a  task  which  he  performed  during  a 
journey  on  horseback  from  Paris  to  London,  in  1661 ;  and 
whether  it  was  done  as  Yorick  would  in  his  Shandeau 
manner  lounging  on  his  mule,  or  at  his  intermediate  baits, 
he  has  received  all  possible  thanks,  for  this  employment  of 
his  time.  Two  years  afterwards  be  concluded  with  the 
Bible.    But  that  the  honour  of  every  invention  may  be  dis- 

?uted,  Sanctus  Pagninus's  Bible,  printed  at  Lyons  in 
527,  seems  to  have  led  the  way  to  tnese  convenient  divi- 
sions ;  Stephens  however  improved  on  Pagninus's  mode 
of  paragraphical  marks  and  marginal  verses;  and  our 
present '  chapter  and  verse,'  more  numerous  and  more 
coromodiously  numbered,  were  the  project  of  this  learned 
printer,  to  reoommend  hie  edition  of  the  Bibte ;  trade  and 
[earning  were  once  combined!  Whether  in  this  arrango- 
ment  any  disturbance  of  the  continuity  of  the  text  has  w» 
lowed,  is  a  subject  not  fitted  for  my  inquiry. 

TIKW  or    A   PARTlcni.AR   PBRIOD  OT    THB   STATE   OV 
RCLIOIOir  lit   OUR  CITIL  WARS. 

Looking  over  the  manuscript  diary  of  Sir  Symonda 
lyEweii,  I  was  struck  by  a  picture  of  the  domestic  reli- 

{'ious  life  which  at  that  period  was  provslent  among  famn 
ies.    Sir  Symonds  was  a  sober  antiquary,  heated  with  no 

■»  See  the  London  Printers*  Lamentation  on  the  Press  op 
pressed,  Uarl.  Coll.  UI.  280. 
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faoaticisaif  yet  I  dtfcorered  io  hit  IXarr  that  he  was  a 
vwiooary  io  his  constitution,  naoeraiing  his  body  hj  pri- 
vate fasts,  and  spiritualizing  in  search  of  atercf  mgi»». 
These  ascetic  penances  were  afterwards  succeeded  in  the 
nation,  by  an  era  of  hypocritical  sanctity ;  and  we  may 
trace  this  last  stage  of  iosanitir  and  of  immorality, 
closin|(  with  inipiety.  Thb  woula  be  a  dreadful  pi^nre 
of  religion,  if  lor  a  moment  we  supposed  that  it  were 
nUgion ;  that  consolatory  power  which  has  its  source  in 
our  feelings,  and  according  to  the  deriTation  of  its  expres- 
sive term,  bmdM  men  togAer,  With  us  it  was  sectarism, 
whose  origin  and  causes  we  shall  not  now  touch  on,  which 
broke  out  mto  so  many  monstrous  shapes,  when  every  pre- 
tended reformer  was  guided  by  his  own  peculiar  fancies : 
we  have  lived  to  prove  that  folly  and  wickedness  are  rarely 
obsolete. 

The  age  of  Sir  Symonds  lyEwea,  who  lived  through 
the  times  of  Charles  the  First,  was  reUgioos ;  for  the  dia- 
racter  of  this  monarch  had  all  the  senouaness  and  piety 
not  found  in  the  ftsnAomane,  and  careless  indecorums  of 
his  father,  whose  manners  of  the  Scottish  court  were 
moulded  on  the  gaities  of  the  Frendi,  finom  the  andt* nt  in- 
twoouTse  of  the  French  and  Scottish  govemmenis.  But 
this  religious  age  of  Charles  the  First  presents  a  strange 
contrast  with  the  licentiousness  which  subsequently  pre- 
vailed among  the  people ;  there  seems  to  be  a  secret  coo* 
nezioB  between  a  religions  and  an  irreligious  period ;  the 
levity  of  popular  feeling  is  driven  to  and  fro  by  its  reaction ; 
when  man  has  been  once  taught  to  contemn  his  mere  bu- 
mani^,  his  abstract  fancies  open  a  secret  by'^ialh  to  his 
prcisumrd  salvation ;  he  wanders  till  be  is  lost— ^e  trembles 
tUl  he  dotes  in  melancholy-— he  ruves  till  Truth  itself  is  no 
longer  immutable.  The  transition  to  a  very  opposite  state 
is  equally  rapid  and  vehement.  Such  is  the  history  of  man 
when  his  Religion  is  founded  on  misdirected  feelings,  and 
such  too  is  the  reaction  so  constantly  operating  in  all  hu- 
man affairs. 

The  writer  of  this  diary  did  not  belong  to  those  noo- 
eonformists  who  arranged  themseles  in  hostility  to  the  es- 
tablished religion  and  political  government  of  our  country. 
A  private  gentleman  and  a  phlegmatic  antiquary.  Sir 
Symoods  withal  was  a  sealoos  Church-of  England  pro* 
testant.  Tet  amidst  the  mystical  allusions  of  an  z^  of 
religious  controversies,  we  see  these  close  in  the  scenes 
we  are  about  to  open,  and  find  this  quiet  gentleman  tor- 
menting himself  and  his  lady,  by  watching  for  *  certain 
nideHt  nuarka  and  ugna  of  an  at$Mranee  for  a  better  life  ;* 
with  1  know  not  how  many  distinct  sorts  of  *  Graces.' 

I  give  an  extract  from  the  manuscript  diarr. 

*  f  spent  this  day  chiefly  in  private  facing,  prayer,  and 
other  religious  exercises.  Thu  was  the  first  tinie  that  I 
ever  practised  this  duty,  having  always  before  declined  it, 
by  reason  of  the  papists'  superstitious  abuses  of  it.  I  had 
partaken  formerly  ofpmblie  fnMle^  hut  never  knew  the  use 
and  benefit  of  the  same  duty  performed  alone  in  secret,  or 
with  others  of  mine  own  family  in  private.  In  these  par- 
ticulars, I  had  my  knowledge  much  enlarged  by  the  reU- 
gioos  converse  I  enjoyed  at  Alb«iry-Lodge,  for  there  also 
I  shortly  after  entered  npon/rommg'  on  evidenee  of  marka 
mtdaignefarmv  aatanmee  of  a  better  bft, 

*  I  found  much  benefit  of  my  seerd/oitfnig',  firom  a  learned 
dkeourse  on  fasting  by  Mr  Henry  Mason,  and  observed 
Us  rule,  that  Christians  ought  lo  ut  sometimes  spart  for 
tbeir  ordinary  humiliation  and  fasting,  and  to  intend  to 
eontinue  the  same  course  as  long  as  my  health  will  permit 
■w«  Tet  did  I  vary  the  times  lund  duration  of  my  fasting. 
At  first,  before  I  had  finished  the  morfa  and  eigne  of  mjf 
liaiMMiii  vf  a  beUer  Ufe^  wkieA  serwtifiy  amd  eeaardi  coet  me 
mma  titree-eeore  daffe^faeting,  I  performed  it  some  times 
twice  in  the  space  of  five  weeks,  then  once  each  month,  or 
a  Uttle  sooner  or  Utter,  and  then  also  I  sometimes  ended 
die<dotiesof  the  day,  and  took  some  little  food  about  three 
of  the  dock  in  the  afternoon.  But  for  divers  years  last 
past,  I  constantly  abstained  from  all  food  the  whole  day. 
Iftsted  till  supper-time,  about  six  in  the  evening,  and  spent 
wdiaarly  about  eight  or  nine  hours  in  the  performance  of 
rsligioua  duties ;  one  part  of  which  was  prefer  and  oon- 
fmman  of  sms,  to  which  end  I  wrote  down  a  catidegue  of 
•B  weg  knmm  ainM,  orderly.  These  were  all  sins  of  m- 
Amafy ;  for,  through  Qod^  grace,  I  was  so  for  from  al- 
Wwiag  myself  in  the  practice  and  commission  of  any  nefim/ 
■in,  aa  I  iant  not  take  upon  me  any  ouwliwursial  atns,  as 

r,  caidiag,  diceing,  mixt  dancing,  and  the  like,  he- 
ft I  was  in  mina  own  jddgnHmt  oeranadad  they  were 


unlawful.    Tin  I  had  finished  mv  asstmnce  first ^ 

lith  and  afterwards  in  Latin,  wiiK  a  large  and  elmlkormte 
preface  in  Latm  also  to  it ;  I  spent  a  great  part  of  tlie  day 
at  that  work,  &c. 

*  Saturday,  Deoembrr  1,  I6S7,  I  devoted  mj  omml 
course  of  eeeret  feaeOng^  and  drew  divers  eigne  of  mem  am* 
larsnu  of  a  better  Hfe^  from  the  groee  of  repentance,  navi- 
mg  before  gone  through  the  gratee  of  knowledge,  &icb, 
h(^,  love,  zeal,  patience,  humijiiy,  aud  joy ;  and  drawing 
several  marks  from  them  on  like  days  of  bnmiliatioa  fw 
the  greater  part.  My  dear  wife  beginning  also  to  draw 
wwet  ecTfow  mgne  of  her  own  future  happiness  after  deaik 
fttMn  eeveral  graeee, 

*  January  19, 16S8. — Saturday  I  spent  in  secret  bmmalm- 
tion  and  fastings,  and  finished  siy  vMv  amarmce  to  • 
6iMer  life^  consisting  of  three  score  and  fixir  ngns,  or 
drawn  from  eeveral  graeee.  I  made  some  'small  ahei 
in  those  signs  afterwards  ;  and  when  I  tnnied  iheas 
the  Latin  tongue,  I  enriched  the  margent  with 
proof e  and  amtkantiee.  I  found  much  comfovt  am 
edness  of  spirit  from  them,  whidi  shows  the  devilish 
sophisms  of  the  papists,  anabaptists,  and  peeodo-Lothcr- 
ans,  and  profane  atheistical  men,  who  say  that  awismy 
brings  forUi  presumption,  and  a  careless  wicked  fifo.  Tr«a 
when  men  pretend  to  the  end,  and  not  use  tbe  means. 

*  My  wifo  joined  with  me  m  a  private  day  tiifaidin^  mod 
dram  eevend  eigne  amd  marke  by  mjf  kelp  0 
her  auaranee  to  a  better  Hfe* 

This  was  an  era  of  religious  diauies,  particnlarfy 
the  non-oonformists ;  but  theywere,  as  we  see,  need  by 
others.  Of  the  Countess  of  Warwick,  whodini  in  1C78, 
we  are  told,  that  *  She  kept  a  diary,  aad  took  coimsela 
two  persons,  whom  she  called  her  eemPi 
called  prayers  hearfe  eosr,  for,  such  die 
*  Her  own  lord,  knowing  her  hamre  of  nragpcn, 
veyed  a  goodly  minister  into  a  eeeret  place  witJh 
who,  being  a  man  very  able  to  judge,  much  admired  bsr 
bumble  fervency ;  for  in  praying  ebo  prayed ;  bat  wliin 
she  did  not  with  an  audible  voice,  ber  si|^  aad  jpiimis 
might  be  heard  at  a  good  distance  from  the  closet.*^  Wo 
are  not  suphsed  to  discover  this  practice  of  rehgioas  i 
ries  among  the  more  puritanic  sort ;  what  they  were 
may  gather  from  this  aescriptioa  of  one.  Mr  John  Jj 
way  *  kept  a  diary,  in  which  he  wrote  down  ec«73f  etemmg 
what  the^rame  of  hie  epirit  had  been  aU  Aat  dmg  ;  he  took 
notice  what  incomee  he  had,  what  pi^U  he  received  ia  hk 
spiritual  traffic ;  what  reCnnis  came  from  that  far  coaatry  ; 
what  oiuieers  of  prayer,  what  deadness  and  fiataeaa  of 
spirit,'  ^.  And  so  we  find  of  Mr.  John  Carter,  that  *  Ha 
kept  a  dojHhook  and  east  np  hie  aeeeemtM  with  God  every 
dsy.'*  To  such  wordly  notions  had  they  humiliated  tbe 
spirit  of  religion ;  and  this  style,  and  this  mode  of  religwa, 
has  long  been  continued  among  us.  even  among  mea  vi 
superior  acquisitions  ;  as  witness  the  '  Spiritual 
Soliloques'  of  a  learned  physician  within  our  owa 
£>r.  Rutty,  which  is  a  great  curiodty  of  the  kind. 

Soch  was  the  domestic  state  v  many  vrell 
families  they  were  rejecting  with  the  utmost 
every  resemblance  to  what  they  called  the  kldatry  of  R4 
while,  in  fact,  the  gloom  of  the  monastic  cell  was 
over  the  houses  of  these  melancholy  puritans, 
fasts  were  more  than  ever  practised ;  and  a  lady 
be  eminent  for  ber  genius  and  learning,  who  oothved  tkia 
era,  dedared  that  she  had  nearly  kist  her  life  tbroogb  a 
pr«»va]cnt  notion  that  no  fatperwam  eeedd  gti  te  Hoenm  ; 
and  thus  spoiled  and  wasted  her  body  through  exoessrv« 
fostings.  A  quaker,  to  prove  the  text  that  *  Man  shall  not 
live  by  bread  alswr,  but  by  the  w«wd  of  God,'  peratstnd  m 
refusing  his  meals.  The  literal  text  proved  for  him  a  dead 
letter,  and  this  practical  commentator  died  by  a  metaphor. 
This  quaker,  however  was  not  the  only  victim  to  the  lattar 
of  the  text ;  for  the  famous  Origen,  by  interpreting  ia  too 
literal  a  way  the  12th  verse  of  the  19th  of  St  Matthew, 
which  alludes  to  those  persons  who  become  eunuchs  far 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  with  his  own  hands  armed  himedl^ 
against  himself,  as  is  suffidently  known,  'ittfteii  neaj  a 
not  mamtone  P  The  parliament  afterwards  had  both  pcvv 
odical  and  occasional  fasts;  and  Charles  the  First  oppos- 
ed *  the  hypocritical  fast  of  every  Wednesdav  in  the  month 
by  appointing  one  for  the  second  Friday :'  the  two  imbat»- 


*  The  Lives  of  sundry  eminent  Pstsons  in  this  later  l^a ; 
by  Bamoel  Clarke.    Fo  \9BL    A  rars  volume,  with  ' — '~ 
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py  partiM,  who  were    hangering  and  tluntmg  for  each 

Sher's  blood,  were  fatting  in  epite  one  against  the  och«r ! 

Without  ioquiring  into  the  causes,  even  if  we  thought 

that  we  coold  ascertain  them,  of  that  frightful  diasolutioii  of 

rehiion  which  so  long  prerailed  in  our  country,  and  of 
which  the  rery  cormpSon  it  has  left  behind  stiU  breeds  a 
nHMMtrous  shapes,  it  wUl  be  sofikient  to  obeerre,  tMtihe 
destruction  of  the  monarchy  and  the  ecclesiastic^  order 
was  a  moral  earthquake,  overturning  all  minds,  and  open- 
ing all  changes.  A  theological  logomachy  was  substituted 
by  the  sullen  and  proud  ascetics  who  ascended  into  power. 
Tbcee,  without  weanring  themselves,  wearied  all  others, 
and  trioraphcd  over  each  other  by  their  mutual  obscurity. 
The  two  great  giants  in  this  theological  war  were  the  fa^ 
nous  Richard  Baxter  and  Dr  Owen.    They  both  wrote  a 
ttbrary  of  books;   but  the  endless  controveisy  between 
them  was  the  eztraordinair  and  incomprehensible  subject, 
whether  the  death  of  Chnst  was  sofcitfo  ^^asdem,  or  only 
lantendcm ;  that  is,  whether  it  was  a  payment  of  the  very 
thing,  which  by  law  we  ought  to  have  paid,  or  of  some- 
thing heM  by  Qod  to  be  equtvalent.    Such  was  the  pomt 
on  which  this  debate  between  Owen  and  Baxter,  lasted 
without  end. 

Tet  these  metaphysical  absurdities  were  harmless,  com- 
pared to  what  was  passing  among  the  more  hot  fanatics, 
who  were  for  acting  the  wikl  fancies  which  their  melan- 
dioly  brains  engendered  ;  men,  who  from  the  places  into 
which  they  had  thrust  themselves,  might  now  be  called 
*  the  higher  orders  of  society !'   These  two  parties  alike 
sent  forth  an  evil  spirit  to  walk  among  the  multitude. — 
Every  one  woukl  become  his  own  law-maker,  and  even 
his  own  prophet ;  the  meanest  aspired  to  give  his  name  to 
his  sect.    AU  things  were  to  be  pot  into  motion  according 
to  the  St.  Vitus's  dance  of  the  last  new  sa'mt.    *  Away 
with  the  Law !  which  cuts  off  a  man's  legs  and  then  bids 
him  walk  ?  cried  one  firom  his  pulpit.    *  Let  believere  sin 
as  fast  as  they  will,  they  have  a  fountain  open  to  wash 
them,'  declared  another  teacher.    We  had  the  BrmnmslMf 
from  Robert  Brown,  the  Vanasttt  from  Sir  Harry  Vane, 
then  we  smk  down  to  Mr  Traske,  Mr  Wilkinson,  Mr 
Robinson,  and  H.  N.,  or  Henry  Nicholas,  of  the  Family 
of  Love,  besides  Mrs  Hutchinson,  and  the  Grindletonian 
familv,  who  preferred  *  motions  to  motives,'  and  conve- 
niently assumed,  that  *  their  spirit  b  not  to  be  tried  by  the 
Scripture,  but  the  Scripture  oy  their  spirit.'    Edwards, 
the  author  of  *Gangrcna,'  the  adrersary  of  Milton,  whose 
work  may  stdl  be  preserved  for  its  curiosity,  though  im- 
mortalned  by  the  scourge  of  genius,  has  furatshed  a  list  of 
about  two  hundred  of  such  sects  in  these  times.   A  divine 
of  the  Church  of  England  observed  to  a  great  secretary, 
'You  talk  of  the  idolatry  of  Rome ;  but  each  of  you,when- 
ever  you  have  made  and  set  up  a  calf,  will  dance  about 
It. 

This  confusion  of  religions,  if,  indeed,  these  pretended 
oiodes  of  fiuth  could  be  classed  among  religions,  disturbed 
the  coosoieoces  of  good  men,  who  read  themselves  in  and 
oat  of  then-  vacillatmg  creed.  It  made,  at  last,  even  one 
of  the  puritans  themselves,  who  had  formerly  complained 
that  they  had  not  enjoyed  suffident  freedom  unoer  the 
bishops,  cry  out  against  *  this  cursed  iotolereble  intolere- 
tion.'  And  the  fact  is,  that  when  the  presbyterians  had 
fixed  themselves  into  the  government,  they  published  seve- 
ral treatises  against  toleration !  The  parallel  between 
these  wild  notions  of  reform,  and  those  ot  another  charac- 
ter, run  dosely  together.  About  this  time  well-roeaning 
persons,  who  were  neither  enthusiasts  from  the  ambition 
of  founding  sects,  nor  of  covering  their  immorality  by  their 
raipiely,  were  infected  with  the  rdigioaa  tnsonaa.  One 
case  may  stand  for  many.  A  Mr  Greswold,  a  gentleman 
of  Warwickdiire,  whom  a  Browiiist  had  by  degrees  en- 
ticed from  his  parish  church,  was  afterwards  persuaded  to 
r^nm  to  it— 4>ut  he  returned  with  a  troubled  mind,  and 
lost  in  the  prevalent  theological  contests.  A  horror  of  his 
future  existence  shut  him  out,  as  it  were,  from  his  present 
one:  retiring  into  his  own  house,  witli  his  children,  he 
ceased  to  communicate  with  the  living  world.  He  had 
his  food  put  in  at  the  window ;  and  when  his  children  lay 
sick,  he  admitted  no  one  for  their  relief.  His  house,  at 
length,  was  forced  open;  and  they  found  two  children 
doM,  and  the  father  confined  to  his  bed.  He  had  mangled 
bis  bible,  and  cot  out  the  titles,  contents,  and  every  thing 
but  the  very  text  itself;  for  it  seems  that  he  thought  that 
•rery  thing  human  was  sinful,  and  he  conceived  that  the 
titles  of  the  books  and  the  contents  of  the  chapters,  were 


f  wnsen  nao 

burst  feru 
to  dwell 


to  be  cut  oulofthe 

composed  by  men.* 
BJore  terrible  it  was  whea  the 

erto  been  more  coofined  to  the  better 

MBonff  the  fiw^fMip  people,  vvero  we 
oiiiJiiBpenod,weshoahi  staftfium  the  picture  withhor- 
ror:  v»e  might, perimiia,  ccasrie metm with  a  grtie- 
bef  of  its  truth ;  but  the  dnig  thoogh  hater  m  tho  mooiii 
vre  must  sometimes  digtart.  To  observe  the  extern  to 
which  the  popidace  can  proceed,  (fisfrancfaised  of  law  and 
religion,  vrfll  always  leave  a  DeoMrable  fecdlectioD. 

What  occufred  in  the  French  revolution  had  happened 
here— «n  age  of  impiety!    Society  itself  seemed  dissolved, 
for  every  tie  of  private  affection  and  of  public  du^r  was  un- 
kMMened.    Even  nature  was  strangely  violated!    From 
the  first  opposition  to  the  decorous  ceremonies  of  the  na- 
tional chufch,  by  the  simple  puritans,  the  next  stage  was 
that  of  ridicule,  and  the  last  of  obloquy.    They  began  by 
calling  the  surplice  a  linen  rag  on  the  back ;  baptism  m 
Christ-cross  on  ahahy's  foce;  and  the  ornn  was  likened 
lo  the  bellow,  the  grunt,  and  the  barking  of  the  respecuve 
animals.    They  actually  baptized  horses  in  churches  at 
the  fonts ;  and  the  jest  of  that  day  was,  that  the  Reformat 
tion  was  now  a  thorough  one  in  England,  since  our  norses 
went  to  church.t    St  Paul's  cathedral  was  Uvned  into  a 
market,  and  the  aisles,  the  communion  table,  and  the  altar, 
served  for  the  foulest  purposes.    The  liberty  which  every 
one  now  assumed  of  delivering  his  own  opinions  led  to  ads 
so  execrable,  that  I  can  find  no  parallel  for  them  except  in  the 
mad  times  of  the  French  Revolution.    Some  maintained 
that  there  existed  no  distinction  between  moral  good  and 
moral  evil ;  and  that  every  man's  actions  were  prompted 
by  the  Creator.    Prostitution  was  professed  as  a  reUgious 
act ;  a  glazier  was  declared  to  be  a  prophet,  and  the  wo- 
man he  cohabited  with  was  said  to  be  ready  to  lie  m  of  the 
Messiah.    A  man  married  his  father's  wile.    Murdere  ol 
the  most  extraordinary  nature  were  occurring ;  one  woman 
crucified  her  mother,  another  in  imitation  of  Abraham  sa- 
crificed her  child ;  we  hear,  too,  of  parricides.    Amidst 
the  slaughtere  of  civil  ware,  spoil  and  Uood  had  accus- 
tomnd  the  people  to  contemplate  the  roost  horrible  scenes. 
One  road-man  of  the  many,  we  find  drinking  a  health  on 
bis  knees,  in  the  midst  or  a  town,  *  to  the  devil!  that  it 
roij^ht  be  said  that  his  family  should  not  be  extinct  without 
doing  some  infamous  act.'    A  Scotchman,  one  Alexander 
Agnew,  commonly  called  *  Jock  of  broad  Scotland,'  whom 
one  cannot  call  an  atheist,  for  he  does  not  seem  to  deny 
the  existence  of  the  Creator,  nor  a  future  state,  had  a 
shrewdness  of  local  humour  in  his  strange  itotions.    Omit- 
ting some  offensive  things,  othere  as  strance  may  esdiibit 
the  state  to  which  the  reaction  of  a  hypocritical  system  ol 
religion  had  driven  the  common  pemle.     Jock  of  broad 
Scotland  said  he  was  nothin£  in  God's  common,  for  God 
had  given  him  nothing ;  he  was  no  more  obligoi  to  God 
thsn  to  the  devil,  for  God  was  very  greedy.    Neither  God 
nor  the  devil  gave  the  fruits  of  the  eround ;  the  wives  of 
the  country  gave  him  bis  meat.    WEen  asked  wherein  he 
believed,  he  answered,  *  He  believed  in  white  meal,  water, 
and  salt.    Christ  was  not  God,  for  he  came  into  the  worhl 
lifter  it  was  made,  and  died  as  other  men.'    He  declared 
that  *  he  did  not  know  whether  God  or  Oie  devil  had  the 
greatest  power,  hut  he  thought  the  devil  was  the  greatest. 
When  I  die,  let  God  and  the  devil  strive  for  my  soul,  and 
let  him  that  is  strongest  Uke  it.'    He  no  doubt  had  been 
taught  by  the  presbytery  to  mock  religious  rites ;  and  when 
desired  to  give  God  thanks  for  his  meat,  he  said,  *  Take  a 
sackful  of  prayers  to  the  inill  and  griiid  them,  and  take 
your  breakfast  of  them.'    To  othen  he  said,  <  I  will  give 
you  a  two-pence,  to  pray  until  a  boll  of  meal,  and  one 
stone  of  butter,  fall  from  heaven  through  the  house  rigging 
to  you.'    When  bread  and  cheese  were  laid  on  the  ground 


♦  The  Hypocrite  discovered  and  cored,  by  Sam.  Torehall, 
4to,  1644. 

t  There  is  a  pamphlet  whteh  records  a  strange  fact.  '  News 
from  Puwies :  or  the  new  Reformstion  of  the  Army,  with  a 
true  Relation  of  a  Coll  that  was  lueled  in  the  Cathedral  Church 
of  St  Paul,  in  London,  and  how  \t  was  pubUquely  bspttzed, 
and  the  name  (because  a  bald  Colt)  was  called  Baal-Rsx  ^ 
1649.»  The  water  they  sprinkled  from  the  soldier's  helmet  on 
this  occasion  is  described.  The  same  occurred  elsewhere, 
nee  Foulb's  History  of  the  Plots,  lie,  of  our  pretended  Ssliits. 
These  men  who  baptized  horses  and  pies  in  tho  nsms  of  the 
Trinity,  sang  Psalms  when  they  marched.  One  cannot  esstly 
comprehend  the  nature  of  fanaticism,  except  when  we  Isani 
that  they  rsAissd  to  pay  rents ! 
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hf  him,  he  nid/  If  I  leave  tbie,  I  wiU  long  cr^  to  God  be- 
fore be  give  it  me  again.'  To  othera  he  Mid,  *  Take  a 
banaock,  and  break  it  mtwo,  and  laj down  one  half  ihereof, 
nd  you  will  kmg  pray  to  God  before  be  pot  the  other  half 
to  it  again !'  He  seems  to  have  been  an  anti^rinifarian. 
He  said  he  raoeived  every  thingfrom  natuie,  which  had 
over  reigned  and  ever  woiuM.  He  would  not  confoim  to 
any  religiooa  system,  nor  name  the  three  Persons  *  At  all 
these  thinf^  I  have  long  shaken  my  cap,'  he  said.  Jock 
of  broad  Scotland  seems  to  have  Iteen  one  of  those  who 
isBagine  that  God  shookl  have  finiBhed  them  with  ban- 
nocks  ready  baked. 

The  extravagant  fervour  then  working  in  the  minds  of 
toe  people  is  marked  by  the  story  told  by  Clement  Walker 
of  tne  soldier  who  entered  a  church  with  a  hnteni  and  a 
candle  buminf  in  it,  and  in  the  other  hand  four  candles 
not  lighted.  He  said  he  came  to  deliver  his  message  from 
God,  and  show  it  by  these  types  of  candles.  Driven  into 
the  chorehyard,  and  the  wind  blowing  strong,  he  could  not 
kindle  his  candles,  and  the  new  prophet  was  awkwardly 
compelled  to  ooodode  his  five  documents,  abotishiag  the 
Sabbath,  tithes,  numstera,  magistrates,  and,  at  last,  the 
Bible  Itself,  without  putting  out  each  candle,  as  he  could 
not  kindle  them;  obeervmg,  however,  each  time  « And 
here  I  should  put  out  the  firat  hght,  but  the  wind  is  so  high 
Chat  I  cannot  kindle  it.' 

A  perfect  scene  of  the  effects  which  this  state  of  irreli- 
gious society  produced  among  the  lower  orders,  I  am  en- 
abled to  give  from  the  manuscript  life  of  John  Shaw,  vicar 
of  Rotheram,  with  a  lilUe  tediousness,  but  with  infinite 
n»iv0t6,  what  happened  to  himself.  This  honest  divine 
was  puritanically  mdined,  but  there  can  be  no  exaggera- 
tion m  these  unvarnished  facts.  He  tells  a  remarkable 
story  of  the  state  of  religious  knowledge  in  Lancashire,  at 
a  place  caOed  Cartmel :  some  of  the  people  appeared  desi- 
rous of  religious  instruction,  declaring  that  (hey  were  with- 
out any  minister,  and  had  entirely  neglected  every  reli- 
gious rite,  and  therefore  pressed  him  to  quit  his  situation 
at  Lynun  for  a  short  period.  He  may  now  tell  his  own 
story. 

*  I  found  a  vary  large  spacious  church,  scarce  any  seats 
in  it ;  a  people  very  ignorant,  and  yet  willing  to  learn ; 
so  as  I  had  frequently  some  thousands  of  bearers.  I  cat- 
echised in  season  and  out  of  season.  The  churches  were 
so  thronged  at  nine  in  the  momin^f  that  I  had  much  ado 
to  get  to  the  pulpit.  One  day  an  old  man  about  sixty,  sen- 
sible enough  in  other  things,  and  living  in  the  parish  of 
Cartroel,  coming  to  me  on  some  business,  I  told  him  that 
he  belonged  to  my  care  and  charj^e,  and  I  desired  to  be 
informed  in  his  knowledge  of  religion.  I  asked  him  how 
many  Gods  there  were?  He  said  he  knew  not.  I  inform- 
ed him,  asked  acoin  how  he  thought  to  be  saved  ?  He 
answered  he  coufd  not  tell.  Yet  thought  that  was  a  harder 
question  than  the  other.  I  told  him  that  the  way  to  sal- 
vaii<m  was  by  Jesus  Christ,  God-man,  who  as  he  was 
man  shed  his  blood  for  us  on  the  cross,  Stc.  Oh,  sir,  said 
he,  I  think  I  heard  of  that  man  you  speak  of  once  in  a  play 
at  Kendall,  called  Corpus-Chrisi*a  play,  where  there  was  a 
man  on  a  tree  and  blood  run  down,  &c.  And  afterwards  he 
prt^essed  he  could  not  remember  that  he  ever  heard  of  sal- 
vation by  Jesus,  but  in  that  play.' 

The  scenes  passing  in  the  metropolis,  as  well  as  in  the 
country,  are  opened  to  us  in  one  of  the  chronicaling  poems 
of  George  Withers.  Our  sensible  Rhimer  wrote  in 
November  IfiSt,  *a  Dark  Lanthorne'  on  the  present 
subject. 

After  notidnff  that  Ghid,  to  mortify  us,  had  seat  preach- 
ers from  *  the  shop-board  and  the  plough,' 

Such  as  we  seem  justly  to  contemn, 
Ai  making  truths  abhorred,  which  come  firom  them : 

he  seems,  however,  inclined  to  think,  that  these  selP4micht 
'  Teachers  and  Prophets'  in  their  oarkneas  might  hold  a 
light  within  them. 

■  Children,  fools, 

Women  and  madmen,  we  do  of\en  meet 
Preaching,  and  threatening  judgment  in  the  street. 
Tea  by  strange  actions,  postures,  tones,  andcriea 
Themselves  uiey  offer  to  our  ears  and  eyea 
As  signs  unto  this  nation.— 
They  act  as  men  in  ecstasies  have  done— 
Striving  their  cloudy  visions  to  declare, 
Till  they  have  lost  the  notions  which  they  had, 
And  want  but  few  degrees  of  being  mad. 
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Sucb  is  the  picture  of  tba  fbOy  aad  of  the 
which  afler  having  been  preceded  by  ihe 
gious  age,  were  soccecdeo  by  a  dvaunioB  of 
sanctity,  and  then  closed  in  all  the  horrors  of 
and  impiety.      The  parltamenC  at  length 
thoir  ordinances  for  *  punishing  blasphemous  ami 
opinions,'  and  this  was  enforced   with    great 
than  the  slighted  prodamations  of  James  and 
hut  the  cunooa  wording  is  a  comment 
aubject.       The  preamue   notices  that 
men  had  lately  discovered  men 
as  tended  to  lAs  (hatohttkm  ^ 
ofrnseil,  oiMf  tamed  mfe  liusfiuiiiami,  f4e 
amttrrs  ofrdigiim^  It  punishes  any  person  mx 
ed  in  his  brains,vdM  shall  maintain  any 
God ;  or  that  all  acts  of  unrighteonsnesa  are 
in  the  Soriptnrca ;  or  that  God  approves  of  theaa; 
there  is   no  real   difference  betwccd  mc 
evil,'  Itc 

To  this  disordered  state  was  the  public 
for  this  proclamation  was  only  describing  what 
sing  among  the  people !    The  view  of  this  siA>j 
ces  more  than  mie  point,  which  I  leave  for  the 
of  the  politician,  as  well  as  of  tiie  relyimiit. 

BUCK oraH All's  PouTicAi.  coqtTxniT 

KiTAira. 

Buckingham,  observes  Hmne, '  in  order  to  fortify 
self  against  the  resentment  of  Jamas'— '4m  thecead 
the  duke  in  the  Spanish  match,  when  James  was  lattevly 
hearing  every  day  BuAingham  against  Bristol,  and  Dtia 
tol  ag aist  Buckinghsm    *  had  affected  popidarity,  and  c^ 
tereo  into  the  cabals  of  the  puritans ;  bat  afterwnrdaf  bsK 
ing  secure  of  the  confidence  of  Charles,  he  had  sii 
doned  this  party ;  and  on  that  account  was  the  more 
posed  to  their  hatred  and  resentment.' 

The  poUlical  coquetry  of  a  minister  coaleiidBc  wuh 
opposition  panv,  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  beinc 
graced,  would  doubtless  open  an  involveo  scei 


graced, 

and  what  one  exacted,  aiid  the  other  was  rontmt  loyiefai, 
towards  the  mutual  accommodation,  might  add  one  man 
example  to  the  large  chapter  of  pohtical  mfiraBi^.  Bedi 
workmen  attempting  to  convert  each  other  ioio  tools, 
by  first  trying  their  respective  malleabibiy  cm  the  aa^ 
vil,  are  li^le  to  he  disconcerted  by  even  a  sbght  ace^ 
dent,  whenever  that  |»ovcs  to  perfect  convictioa,  how  Ut- 
ile tbey  can  depend  on  each  other,  and  that  each  party 
comes  to  cheat,  and  not  to  he  cheated ! 

This  piece  of  secret  history  is  in  part  recorerablo  frons 
good  authority.     The  two  great  aclora  were  the  Uuke  of 
Buckingham  and  Dr  Preston,  the  master  of 
College,  and  the  head  of  the  puntan  party. 

Dr  Preston  was  an  eminent  character,  who  fiens 
youth  was  not  without  ambition.  His  scholastic  l< 
the  subtilty  of  his  genius,  and  his  more  elegaM  a 
ments,  had  attracted  the  notice  of  James,  at 
he  was  perhaps  more  than  once  honoured  as  a  guest ;  a 
suspicion  of  his  puritanic  principks  was  perhaps  the  o»> 
ly  obstacle  to  bis  court  preferment ;  yet  Preston  unguis 
tionaUy  designed  to  play  a  pohtical  part.  He  retained  the 
favour  of  James  by  the  king's  hope  or  withdrawing  the  do^ 
tor  from  the  oppositioa  jparty ;  and  eoaunanded  the  favoar 
of  Buckingham  by  the  fears  of  that  minister ;  when  to  csi^ 
ploy  the  quaint  style  of  Hacket,  the  duke  foresaw  that  *  bn 
might  come  to  be  tried  in  the  furnace  of  the  next  sessMms 
of  parliament,  and  he  had  iwed  to  make  the  refiners  hia 
firirnds :'  meet  of  these  *  refiners'  were  the  po^ame  or  OfH 
position  party.  Appointed  one  of  the  rhaplams  of  Prinea 
Charles,  Dr  Preston  nad  the  advantage  of  being  in  firgiwnd 
attendance ;  and  as  Hacket  tells  us,  *  this  pohtic  bmb  Dell 
the  pulse  of  the  coort,  and  wanted  not  the  intefitgence  ef 
all  oark  mysteries  through  the  Scotch  in  kis  highacsa'a 
bed-chamber.'  A  dooecommimicataon  took  pbee  bnwwj 
the  duke  and  Preston,  who,  as  Hacket  describes, 
good  crow  to  smell  camon.'  fie  obtained  an  easv  adi 
sion  to  the  duke's  doset  at  least  thrice  a  week,  ana  m  i 
notable  conferences  Buckingham  appears  to  have 
nicated  to  his  confidentia]  friends.  Preston,  intcsl  on 
rying  all  his  points,  skilfully  comaBenced  with  the 
ones.  He  winded  the  duke  drcuitously,— 
him  subterraneous! V.  This  wary  poliiiaan  was  too  i 
cious  to  propose  what  he  had  at  heart— the  extitpatiOBof 
Ihebianrcby!    Tba  thunder  of  James's  voice,  «i 
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op !  no  kii^  •*  >»  the  oonfereiiee  at  HamptoB-Coart,  itill 
acliocd  in  tne  ear  of  the  puritan.  He  assured  die  duke 
that  the  kwo  of  the  people  was  hb  only  anchor,  which 
oouM  only  be  secured  bf  the  most  popular  measures.  A 
new  sort  of  reformation  was  easy  to  execute.  Cathedrals 
and  collei^iate  churches  maintained  by  vast  wealth,  and  the 
lands  of  the  chapter,  only  fed  *  fat,  lazy,  and  unMofitaMe 
drones.*  The  dissolution  of  the  (oond^ions  of  oeans  and 
chapters  would  open  an  ample  source  to  pay  the  king's 
debts,  and  scatter  the  streams  of  patronage.  *  Tou  would 
(hen  become  the  darlingof  the  commonwealth  ;*  I  g^etbe 
words  as  I  find  them  in  Hacket.  <  If  a  crum  stick  in  the 
throat  of  any  considerable  man  that  attempts  an  oppositioo, 
it  will  be  easy  to  wash  it  down  with  manors,  woods,  roy- 
alties, tythes,  Itc'  It  would  be  furnishing  the  wants  or  a 
number  of  gentlemen,  and  he  quoted  a  Greea  prorerb, '  diat 
when  a  great  oak  falls,  every  neighbour  may  satiffle  for  a 

Ur  Preston  was  wilKngto  peiform  the  part  whidi  Knoa 
had  acted  in  Scotland !  He  might  have  been  certain  of  a 
party  to  maintain  this  national  violation  of  property;  for 
be  who  calls  out  *  launder !'  will  ever  find  a  gang.  These 
acts  of  national  injustice,  so  much  desired  by  revolution- 
ists, are  never  beneficial  to  the  people ;  they  never  par- 
take of  the  spoliation,  and  the  whole  termmates  m  the 
gratification  or  private  rapacity. 

It  was  not,  however,  easy  to  obtain  sudi  perpetual  ac- 
cess to  the  minister,  and  at  the  same  time  escape  finom  the 
watchful.  Archbishop  Williams,  the  lord  keeper,  got  sttf- 
ficirat  hints  from  the  king ;  and  in  a  tedious  conference 
with  the  duke,  he  wished  to  convince  him  that  Preston  had 
only  offered  him  *  fltttten  milk,  out  of  which  he  should 
chum  nothing!'  The  duke  was,  however,  smitten  by  the 
new  prn|eet  and  made  a  remarkable  answer :  •  Tou  lose 
youreeu  in  nneralilies :  make  it  out  to  me  in  particular, 
if  you  can,  tnat  the  motion  you  pick  at  will  find  repulse, 
and  be  baffled  in  the  house  of  commons.  I  know  not  how 
you  bishops  may  struggle,  but  I  am  much  deluded  if  a  great 
part  of  the  knights  and  burgesses  would  not  be  glad  to  see 
this  alteration.'  We  are  told  on  this,  that  Archbishop  Wil- 
liams took  out  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, and  convinced  the  minister  that  an  overwhelming 
majority  wouhl  oppose  this  projected  revolution,  and  that 
in  eonsetfuence  the  duke  gave  it  up. 

But  this  anterior  decision  of  the  duke  may  be  doubtful, 
since  Preston  ;till  retained  the  high  favour  or  the  minister, 
after  the  death  of  James.  When  James  died  at  Theo- 
baUs,  where  Dr  Preston  happened  to  be  in  atteodsnce,  be 
had  the  honour  of  returning  to  town  in  the  new  king's 
eoaeh  with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  The  doctor's  seiw 
vile  adulation  of  the  minister  gave  even  great  oflfence  to 
to  the  over-zealous  puritans.  That  he  was  at  length  dis- 
carded is  certain ;  but  this  was  owing  not  to  any  deficient 
sobserviencv  on  the  side  of  our  politician,  but  to  one  of 
those  unlucky  circumstances  which  have  often  put  an  end 
to  temporary  political  connexions,  by  enabling  one  party  to 
djacover  what  the  other  thinks  of  hun. 

I  draw  this  curious  fact  from  a  manuscript  narrative  in 
the  hand-writing  of  the  learned  William  Wotton.  When 
the  puritanic  party  foolishly  became  jeakms  of  the  man 
who  seemed  to  be  working  at  root  and  brsnch  for  their 
purposes,  they  addressed  a  letter  to  Preston,  reroonstrat- 
luf  with  him  for  his  servile  attachment  to  the  minister;  on 
which  he  cot^entially  returned  an  answer,  assuring  them 
that  he  was  as  folly  convinced  of  the  riieness  and  profligs^ 
cy  of  the  Ouke  of  Buckingham's  character  as  any  man 
could  be,  but  that  there  was  no  way  to  come  at  him  out  by 
th^  lowest  flattery,  and  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  glory 
of  God,  that  such  inst  rumen  to  should  be  made  use  of  as 
could  be  had :  and  for  that  reason,  and  that  alone,  he 
showed  that  respect  to  the  reigning  favourite,  and  not  for 
any  real  honour  that  he  had  for  him.  Thi«  letter  proved 
fatal ;  some  ofBckms  hand  conveyed  it  to  the  duke !  When 
Preston  came  as  usual,  the  duke  took  his  opportunity  of 
asking  him  what  he  had  ever  done  to  disoblige  him,  that 
he  should  describe  him  in  such  black  characters  to  his  own 
party  7  Preston,  m  amazement  denied  the  fsct,  and  poured 
ibrth  prol«iSsions  of  honour  and  gratitude.  The  duke 
showed  him  his  own  letter.  Dr  Preston  mstantaneously 
felt  a  politkal  apoplexy  :  the  labours  of  some  years  were 
lost  in  a  sini^e  morning.  The  baffled  pditidan  was  turned 
mtt  of  Wallinsford  House,  never  more  to  see  the  enraged 
minister!  And  from  that  moment  Buckingham  wholly 
abandoned  the  Puritans,  and  cultivated  the  friendship  of 
Laud.      This  happened    soon  after  James  the  First's 


death.  Wotton  adds,  <  This  story  I  heard  irom  one  who 
was  extremelv  well  versed  in  the  secret  history  of  tho 
time.'*  ' 

sim  MDWAtLD  Cobb's  Kzcxpnoirs  AaAnrsT  the  Hz«a 

sHsmnrr's  oath. 

A  curious  fact  wiU  show  the  revolutionary  nature  of  bn! 
man  events,  and  the  necessity  of  correcting  our  ancien 
statutes,  which  so  frequently  hokl  out  pumshmento  and 
penalties  for  objects  which  Imve  kma  ceased  to  be  crimi- 
nal ;  as  well  as  for  persons  against  wnom  it  wouki  be  bar- 
barous to  allow  some  unrepealed  statute  to  operate. 

When  a  political  stratagem  was  practised  by  Charles. 
the  First  to  keep  certain  members  out  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, by  pricking  them  down  as  sheriffs  in  their  different 
counties,  among  mem  was  the  celebrated  Sir  Edward  Coke 
whom  the  government  had  made  High  Sheriff  for  Bodis. 
It  was  necessary,  perhaps,  to  be  a  Kamed  and  practised 
lawyer  to  discover  the  means  he  took,  in  the  height  of  his 
resentment  to  elude  the  insult.  This  great  lawyer,  wlio 
himself,  perhaps,  had  often  administered  the  oath  to  the 
sherifis,  which  had,  century  after  century,  been  usual  for 
them  to  take,  to  the  surprise  of  all  persons,  drew  up  Ex- 
ceptions against  the  Sheriff's  oath,  declaring  that  no  one 
oouM  take  it.  Coke  sent  his  Exceptions  to  the  attorney- 
general,  who  by  an  immediate  order  in  council,  submitted 
them  to  <  all  the  judges  of  England.'  Our  le||al  lumiaarr 
had  condescended  only  to  some  ingenious  cavilling  in  three 
of  his  exceptions ;  but  the  fourth  was  of  a  nature  which 
coukl  not  be  overcome.  AH  the  judges  of  England  as- 
sented, and  declared,  that  there  was  one  part  of  this  an- 
cient oath  which  was  perfectly  irreligious,  aod  must  ever 
hereafter  be  left  out!  This  article  was,  *  That  you  shall 
do  all  your  pain  and  diligence  to  destroy  and  make  to  cease 
all  manner  of  heresies,  commonly  called  LaUanea^  within 
your  baUiwick,  «tc.'t  The  Lollards  were  the  most  an- 
cient of  protestanto,  and  had  practised  Luther's  sentiments 
—it  was,  in  fact  condemning  the  established  religion  of  tho 
country !  An  order  was  issued  from  Hampton-Court,  for 
the  abrogation  of  this  part  of  the  oath ;  and  at  present  all 
high  sheriffs  owe  this  obligation  to  the  resentment  of  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  for  having  been  pricked  down  as  Sheriff  of 
Bucks,  to  be  kept  out  of  parliament !  The  merit  of  hav- 
ing the  oath  changed,  tnstoOer,  he  was  allowed ;  but  be 
was  not  excused  taking  it,  after  it  was  accommodated  to 
the  oonscientkNis  and  lynx-eyed  detection  of  our  enraged 
lawyer. 

SBCRCT  BisToar  or  charles  i,  ahd  his  riasT 

PAJtLIAMKirrS. 

The  reign  of  Charies  the  First,  succeeded  by  the  com- 
monwealth of  England,  forms  a  period  unparalleled  by  any 
^ecedmg  one  in  the  annals  of  mankind.  It  was  for  the 
English  nation  the  great  result  of  all  former  attempts  to 
ascertain  and  to  secoro  the  just  freedom  of  the  subject. 
The  prerogative  of  the  sovereign,  aod  the  rights  of  the 
people,  were  often  imagined  to  be  mutual  encroaeh- 
mento;  and  were  long  involved  in  contradiction,  in  an  age 
of  unsettled  opinions  and  disputrd  principles.  At  length 
the  conflicting  parties  of  monarchy  and  democracy,  in  the 
weakness  of  their  passions,  discovered  how  much  each 
required  the  other  for  ito  protector.  This  age  offers  the 
finest  speculations  in  human  nature,  it  opens  a  protracted 
scene  of  glory  and  of  infamy;  all  that  elevates,  and  all 
that  humiliates  our  kind,  wrestling  together,  and  expiring 
m  a  career  of  glorious  deeds,  of  revolting  crimes,  and 
even  of  ludicrous  infirmities ! 

The  French  Revolution  is  the  commentary  of  the  Eng- 
lish;  uid  a  commemary  at  times  more  important  than  the 
text  which  it  elucidates.  It  has  thrown  a  freshness  over 
the  antk)utty  of  our  own  history ;  and,  on  returning  to  it, 
we  seem  topossess  the  feelings,  and  to  be  agitated  by  the 
interesto,  of  contemporaries.  The  circumstances  and 
toe  persons  which  so  many  imagine  had  passed  away, 
have  been  reproduced  under  our  own  eyes.  In  other  his- 
tories we  except  the  knowledge  of  the  characters  and  the 
mcidento  on  the  evidence  of  the  historian ;  but  here  we 
may  take  them  from  our  own  conviction,  since  to  extinct 

♦  Walton  delivered  this  memorandum  to  the  literary  and 
qoary,  Thomas  Baker ;  and  Kennst  transcribed  h  in  his  Ma- 
nnscripc  Collections.    Landsowne  MSB,  Ifo.  931^—68.    Tba 
life  of  Dr  Preston,  in  Clialroer*8  Biographical  Dictlonaiy, 
be  r/insutted  with  ndvantace 

f  Rushworth*s  Historical' Collections  Vol.  1, 190. 
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axid  to  put  evmu,  we  can  apply  the  raality  wliicli 
we  oimeWee  Dave  witnessed. 

Charles  the  First  bad  scarcely  ascended  the  throne,  ere 
be  discorered,  that  in  his  new  parliament  be  was  married 
to  a  soHen  bride ;  ihe  ]roathfal  monarch,  with  the  impa- 
tience of  a  lorer,  warm  with  hope  and  glor  j,  was  nngra- 
doQslT  repabed  even  in  the  first  faToors!  The  predic- 
tion of  his  father  remained,  like  the  hand-writing  on  the 
wal ;  but,  sealed  on  the  throne,  Hope  was  more  oonge- 
filal  to  youth  than  Prophecy. 

As  soon  as  Charles  the  First  could  assemble  a  parlia- 
ment, he  addressed  them  with  an  eamestoeas,  in  which 
the  simplicity  of  words  and  thovwhts  strongly  contrasted 
with  the  oratorical  haransnes  oi  the  late  monarch.  It 
cannot  be  alleged  against  Chiu^les  the  First,  that  be  pre- 
ceded the  parliament  in  the  war  of  words.  He  courted 
their  affections ;  and  even  in  his  manner  of  reception, 
amidst  the  dignity  of  the  regal  o6ke,  stndiouriy  showed 
his  exterior  respect  by  the  marked  solemnity  of  their  first 
meeibe.  As  yet  uncrowned,  on  the  day  on  which  he 
first  addressed  the  Lords  and  Commons,  be  wore  his  crown, 
and  veiled  it  at  the  opening*  and  on  the  dose  of  his  speech ; 
a  circumstance  to  which  the  parliament  had  not  been  ao- 
cnstomed.  Another  ceremony  gave  still  greater  solemnity 
to  the  meeting ;  the  kmg  would  not  enter  into  business 
till  they  had  united  in  prayer.  He  commanded  the  doors 
to  be  closed,  and  a  bishop  to  perform  the  office.  The  sud- 
denness of  this  uncxpccied  command  disconcerted  the 
catholic  lords,  of  whom  the  less  rigid  knelt,  and  the 
moderate  stood  :  there  was  one  startled  papist  who  did 
nothing  but  cross  himself!*  < 

The  speech  may  be  found  in  Rushwortb  ;  the  friendly 
lone  must  be  shown  htre. 

*  I  hope  that  you  do  remember  that  you  were  pleased  to 
employ  me  to  advise  my  father  to  break  off  the  treaties 
(with  Spain.)  I  came  into  (hi«  business  willingly  and  free- 
ly, like  a  young  man,  and  consequently  rashly ,  but  it  was 
by  your  inter«it— your  engagement.  I  pray  yuu  remem- 
ber, that  this  being  myjlr$t  action^  and  begun  by  your  ad" 
vUf.  and  enirfoty,  what  a  great  dishonour  it  were  to  you 
and  roe  that  it  should  fail  for  that  assistance  you  are  able 
to  give  me  I* 

This  effusion  excited  no  sympathy  in  the  house.  They 
voted  not  a  seventh  part  of  the  expenditure  necessary  to 
proceed  with  a  war,  into  which,  as  a  |iopular  measure, 
they  themselves  bad  forced  the  kin». 

At  Oxford  the  king  again  reminded  them  that  he  was 
engaged  in  a  war  *  from  their  desires  and  advice.'  He 
expresses  bis  disappointment  at  their  insufficient  grant, 
*  far  short  to  set  forth  the  navy  now  preparing.'  The 
speech  preserves  the  same  simphcity. 

Still  no  echo  of  kindness  responded  in  the  house.  It 
was,  however,  asserted,  in  a  vague  and  quibbling  manner, 
that '  though  a  former  parliament  did  engage  the  king  in  a 
war,  yet  (if  things  were  managed  by  a  contrary  design, 
and  the  treasure  misemployed |  this  parliament  u  not  bound 
by  another  parliament  .•*  and  lliey  added  a  cruel  mockery, 
that  *  the  king  should  help  the  cause  of  the  Palatinate  with 
Ait  own  monry !  this  foolish  war,  which  James  and  Charles 
had  so  long  bore  their  reproaches  for  having  avoidf^d  as 
hopeless,  but  which  the  puritanic  party  as  well  as  others, 
had  continually  urged  as  necessary  ibr  the  maintenance 
of  the  protestanl  cause  in  Europe. 

Still  no  supplies!  but  protestations  of  duty,  and  petitions 
about  grievances,  which  it  had  been  difficult  to  specify. 
In  their  *  Declaration'  they  style  bis  Majesty  *  Our  dear 


and 


mons 


dread 


sovereign,    an( 


A 


themselves  '  his  poor  Com- 
but  they  concede  no  point — they  offer  no  aid ! 
The  king  was  not  yet  disposed  to  quarrel,  though  he  had 
in  vain  pressed  for  despatch  of  business,  lest  the  season 
should  be  lost  for  the  navy ;  ogam  reniiuJwg  them  that  *  it 
was  the  Jirtt  request  that  he  ever  mode  unto  them !'  On 
the  pretence  of  the  plague  at  Oxford,  Charles  prorogued 
parliamrnr,  with  a  promise  to  reassemble  in  the  winter. 

There  were  a  few  whose  hearts  had  still  a  pulse  to  vi- 
brate with  the  distresses  of  a  youthful  monarch,  perplexed 
by  a  war  which  they  themselves  had  raised.  But  others  of 
a  more  republican  complexion,  rejected  <  JVcecssiry,  as  a 
dangerous  counsellor,  which  would  be  always  furnishing 
arguments  far  supplies.  If  the  king  was  in  danger  and 
necessity,  those  ought  to  answer  for  it  who  have  put  both 
kiof  and  kingdom  into  this  peril :  and  if  the  state  of  things 
would  not  a^hnit  a  redress  of  grievances,  there  cannoc  be 


*  From  a  manuccript  Isttsr  of  the  dmes. 


The  first  parliament  ahawdon«ad  the  kkig ! 

Charles  now  had  no  other  owans  to  Mp 
and  fieet,  iaa  bad  season,  bat  hj  buiiuwiuf 
rj  seals :  these  were  letters,  where  the  kmm 
as  small  as  the  style  was  bomble.    They  specified,  tkat 

*  thb  loan,  withoat  inconvenience  to  any,  is  oaAy  kum 
for  the  service  of  the  poblic.    Sach  private  hefym  for 
lie  aerricee,  which  cannot  be  deferred,'  the  kiac*a 
bad  been  oRen  resorted  to;  bat  this '  being  the  _ 
that  we  have  required  any  thing  in  this  kmd,  we 
hviihaimmwkiAfemmgmwuMdemymfrimd.' 
as  I  can  discover,  the  highest  som  asseased  firvni 
personages  was  twenty  poonds!    The  king  was  wiiinii^  m 
suffer  any  BMrtificatioo,  even  that  of  a  cbaritafale  wilii  mm 
tion,  rather  than  eodore  the  obdarale  insalta  of  nmfcn 
meat !    All  donationa  were  rcomved,  firom  tea  poomda  l» 
five  shillings :  this  was  the  mockery  of  an  ilmshaaiiri' 
Tet,  with  Gootribntioiis  and  savings  so  trivia^  and 
ed  with  soch  a  warm  appeal  to  their  frrHnga.  w 
king  to  send  out  a  fleet  with  ten  T»vnmird  tea    \ 
Cadiz! 

This  expedition,  like  so  many  similar  iftiwu^i  fram  the 
days  of  Charles  the  First  to  those  of  the  great  Lrfird  Cim*- 
ham,  and  to  our  own— concluded  byanuUiiy!  Charics, 
disappointed  in  this  predatory  attempt,  in  despair,  caBerf 
his  teeomd  pariiament  as  he  says,  *  In  the  midoc  of  bin  nc^ 
cessity--and  to  learn  from  them  how  he  was  to  frnsne  hm 
course  and  councils  V 

The  Commons,  as  doteoosly  aa  ever,  prolees  that  •  Ko 
king  was  ever  dearer  to  his  people ;  aad  that  they  really 
intend  to  assist  his  maiesty  in  such  a  way,  aa  hmj 
him  safe  at  home,  and  feared  abroad* — bat  it  wna  lo 
condition,  that  he  would  be  gracioosly  pleased  to 

*  the  information  and  advice  of  parbasMnt  m  cT 
the  causes  of  the  great  evils,  and  redress  their  gi 
The  king  accepted  thia  *  as  a  satkfaeiery  am 
Charles  comprehended  their  drift — *  Tou  speaaiiy 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham ;  what  he  hath  done  to 
vour  minds  I  wot  not.'    The  style  of  the  kinc  « 
betrays  angered  feelincs  ;  the  secret  cause  of  Um 
plying  conduct  of  the  Conunona  was  hatred  of  the  fiii 
ite,  but  the  king  saw  that  they  designed  to  oovtral  ike  < 
tive  govemmeut,  and  he  could  ascribe  their  antipathy  m 
Buckmgham  but  to  the  capricioasaess  of  popular  fr^ 
for  not  long  ago  be  bad  heard  Buckingham  nailed  m 
saviour.'     In  the  zeal  and  firmness  of  ^  ''^ 
Charles  always  c<»sidered  that  he  himself  wai 
in  the  person  of  his  confident,  his  oompanioa,  and  hia 
bter! 

Some  of*  the  bold  speakers,'  as  the  beads  of  the  < 
tion  are  frequently  designated  in  the  manoaaript  U 
had  now  risen  into  notice.  Sir  John  Ettioc,  Dr  Ti 
Sir  Dudley  Digges,  Mr  Clement  Coke, , 
forth  in  a  vehement,  nut  to  say  seditioos  style,  with  lai 
tives  more  daring  than  had  ever  befcre  thnodercd  ia  tbe 
House  of  Commons  !  The  king  now  told  Ihsoa,  *  I 
to  show  your  errors,  and,  as  I  mav  call  it,  mnpmiii 
ry  proceedings  of  pariiamtmt  J  1*  be  lord  keeper 
sured  them  that  *  when  the  irregular  hmaours  of  j 
lieular  persons  were  settled,  the  king  wouU  hea 
swer  all  just  grievances :  but  the  king  would  have  tbcsa  also 
to  know,  that  be  was  equally  jealous  to  the  eaoieaii|rt  of  ha 
royal  rights,  which  his  majesty  wonki  not  suffer  to  be  vio- 
lated by  any  pretended  course  of  pariiansealary  hbnn. 
The  king  considered  the  parliament  as  his  mwacil ;  fani 
there  was  a  difference  between  oouncilling  aad  ooairolkng, 
and  between  liberty  and  the  abuse  of  hberty.'  He  fia2- 
ed,  by  noticing  their  extraordinarr  proceedingn  ia  ibew 
impeachment  of  Buckingham.  The  king,  i  raimiing  bm 
speech,  remarkably  reproached  the  pariiameal. 

*  Now  that  you  nave  all  things  according  lo  yoar  aislw  i^ 
naA  }h^l  I  am  so  far  engaged  thai  ymstkmk  Aov  ssaersw 
treaty  now  yam  begin  to  set  the  dice,  and  mefe  jpsar  ema 
^oime.  But  I  pray  you  be  not  deceived ;  it  is  not  a  par- 
liamentary way,  nor  is  it  a  way  to  deal  with  a  king.  Mr 
Clement  Coke  told  you,  "  It  was  belter  to  be  eatea  np  hj 
a  foreign  enemy  than  lo  be  destroyed  at  hooM  !*  ladeed, 
I  think  it  more  honour  for  a  king  to  be  invaded  aad  alwoot 
destroyed  by  a  foreign  enemy  tun  le&e  dm/dmd  iy  Aaa  ema 
subieetsj 

The  king  concluded  by  aasertinf  his  privilcfa,  to  enll  or 
to  forbid  parliaments. 

The  style  of  <  the  bold  speakers'  appeared  at ._ 
early  as  in  April ;  I  trace  their  spirit  ia  letters  of  tba 
which  famish  facts  and  cxpresstoas  that  do  aoc 
oar  printed  documents. 
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Amonc  ihe  earii«8(  of  our  patrioiSi  and  finally  the  great 
vieiim  of  hie  ezeriioiw,  was  Sir  John  Elliot,  vice-admiral, 
«f  DoTonshirc.  He,  m  a  lone  which  *  rolled  back  to  Jove 
His  own  boltn,'  and  itartled  rven  the  writer,  who  waa  bim- 
aeir  biansc'd  to  the  popular  party,  *  made  a  resolute,  I 
doubt  whether  a  timely,  speech.'  He  adds,  Elliot  assert- 
ed that  *  They  came  not  thither  either  to  do  what  the  king 
should  command  them,  nor  to  abstain  when  ho  forbade 
them ;  they  came  to  continue  constant,  and  to  maintain 
their  privileges.  Tbey  would  not  give  their  posterity  a 
cause  to  curse  them  for  losing  their  privileges  by  restraint, 
which  their  forefathera  had  left  them.'* 

On  the  eighth  of  Mav,  the  impeachment  of  the  duke 
was  opened  by  Sir  Dudley  Digues,  who  compared  the 
duke  to  a  meteor  exhaled  out  c^putrid  matter.  He  was 
followed  by  Glanville,  Selden,  and  others.  On  this  day 
Ihe  duke  sat  out-facing  his  accusers  and  out-braving  their 
accusations,  which  the  more  highly  «::aspcrated  the  house. 
On  the  following  day  the  duke  waa  absent,  when  the  epi- 
logue to  this  mighty  piece  was  elaborately  delivered  by 
Sir  John  Elliot,  with  a  force  of  declamation,  and  a  boldness 
of  personal  allusion,  which  have  not  been  surpassed  in 
tbe  invectives  of  modem  Junius. 

Elliot,  after  expatiating  on  the  favourite's  ambition  in 
procuring  and  getting  into  his  hands  the  greatest  offices  of 
Btrenjgth  and  power  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  means  by 
which  ho  haa  obtained  them,  drew  a  oicture  of  *  the  in- 
ward character  of  the  duke's  mind.'  The  duke's  plurality 
of  offices  remmded  him  *  of  a  chimerical  beast  called  by 
the  ancients  SteliunuUuMf  so  blurred,  so  spotted,  so  full  of 
foul  lines,  that  they  knew  not  what  to  make  of  it !  In  set- 
ting up  himself  he  hath  set  upon  the  kingdom's  revenues, 
the  fountain  of  supply,  and  the  nerves  of  the  land — He 
intercepts,  consumes,'  and  exhausts  the  revenues  of  the 
crown  ;  aiid,  by  emptying  the  veins  the  blood  should  run 
in,  he  bath  cast  the  kingdom  into  a  high  coniumption.* — 
He  descends  to  criminate  the  duke's  magnificent  tastes  ; 
Ke  who  had  something  of  a  congenial  nature  for  Elliot  was 
a  roan  of  fine  literature.  *  Infinite  sums  of  money,  and 
mass  of  land  exceeding  the  value  of  money,  and  contri- 
butions, in  parliament  have  been  heaped  upon  him ;  and 
bow  have  they  been  employed  ?  Upon  cos;ly  furniture, 
aumpiuoos  feasting,  and  magnificent  building,  the  vitibte 
evidtnet  of  the  trpreea  exhautting  of  the  ataU  " 
Elliot  eloquently  closes— 

*  Your  lordships  havt  an  idea  of  tho  man,  what  hn  is  in 
himself,  what  in  his  affections !  You  have  seen  hi 4  power, 
and  some,  I  fear  have  felt  it.  You  have  known  his  prac- 
tice and  have  heard  the  efiocU.  Being  such,  what  is  he  in 
refereoee  to  king  and  state ;  how  compatible  or  incompa- 
tible with  either  ?  In  reference  to  the  kin;r,  he  must  be 
styled  the  canker  in  his  treasure ;  in  reference  to  the  state, 
the  moth  of  all  goodness.  I  can  hardly  find  him  a  paral- 
lel ;  but  none  were  so  like  him  as  Sejanus,  who  is  described 
by  Tacitus,  Awiag,  mi  oUegen»t  in  o/ios  cnminalor,  juxta 
mUdtUar  tt  euperbuM.  Sejanus's  prkle  waa  so  excessive, 
as  Tacitus  saiih,  that,  he  neglected  all  councils,  mixed  his 
bostoeas  and  service  with  the  prince,  seeming  to  confound 
iheir  actions,  and  was  often  styled  ImperatoriM  laborum 
sooHs.  Doih  not  this  man  the  like?  Ask  England,  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  and  they  will  tell  you !  How  lately  and 
bow  often  hath  this  man  eommixed  his  actions  in  discourses 
with  aetkms  df  the  king's !  My  Lords !  1  have  done— 
yoa  see  the  man !' 

The  parallel  of  the  duke  with  SejaniM  electrified  the 
me ;  and,  as  we  shall  see,  touched  Charles  00  a  convul- 
■ive  nerve. 

The  king's  conduct  00  this  speech  was  the  beginning  of 
his  trottbles,  and  the  first  of  his  more  open  attempts  to 
crush  tho  popular  party.  In  the  House  or  Lords  the  king 
defended  tno  duke,  and  informed  them, '  I  have  thought  fit 
to  tako  order  for  the  jmmakMg  some  inooUnt  apuehea. 
lately  spoken.'  I  find  a  piece  of  secret  history  enclosed 
in  a  letter,  with  a  sotemn  injunction  that  it  might  be  burnt. 
'The  king  this  morning  complained  of  Sir  John  Elliot  for 
eoosparing  the  duke  to  Sejannat  in  which  he  said,  iropli- 
citiv  be  must  intend  me  for  TSberima  P  On  that  day  the 
promgue  and  tho  epilogue  orators.  Sir  Dudley  Digges,  who 
nad  opened  the  impeacbmeot  against  the  duke,  and  Sir 
John  Elliot,  who  had  closed  it,  were  called  out  of  the 
house  by  two  messengers,  who  showed  their  warrants  for 
eommittmg  them  to  the  Tower.f 

>*  Sliane  M9S,  4177.    Letter  817. 

f  Onr  printed  historical  documents,  Ksnnett,  Frankland,  ke, 
ara  eonfuasd  In  their  details,  and  Ikccs  easm  BiMplaeMi  ibr  wa« 
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On  thb  memorable  day  a  philosophical  politician  might 
have  presciently  marked'  ihu  secd*j>luts  of  c vests,  which 
not  many  years  afterwards  were  apparent  to  all  men.  The 
pasuiiuns'of  kings  are  often  expaiiaifd  ;  but,  in  the  present 
anti-monarchical  period,  the  passions  of  parliaments  are 
not  imaginable !  The  democratic  party  in  our  constitu- 
tion, from  the  meanest  of  motives,  from  their  egotism,  their 
vanity,  and  their  audacity,  hate  kings ;  (hey  would  have 
an  abstract  being,  a  chimerical  sovereign  on  the  throne^* 
like  a  statue,  the  mere  ornament  of  the  pUce  it  fills,— and 
insensible,  like  a  statue,  to  the  invectives  they  would  heap 
on  its  pedestal ! 

The  coinmo.is,  with  a  fierce  spirit  of  reaction  ibr  the 
king*s  punishing  some  insolent  speeches,'  at  once  sent  up 
to  tnn  lords  for  ihe  commitment  of  the  duke !'  But  when 
thev  learnt  the  fate  of  the  patriots,  they  instantaneoualy 
broke  up !  In  the  afternoon  they  assemoled  in  Westmin- 
ster-hall, to  interchange  their  piivate  sentiments  on  tho 
fate  of  the  two  imprisoned  members,  in  sadness  and  indig- 
nation. 

The  following  day  the  commons  met  in  their  own  house. 
When  the  speaker  reminded  them  of  the  usual  business, 
they  all  ciied  out,  < Sit  down!  sit  down!'  They  would 
touch  on  no  business  till  they  were  '  righted  in  their  liber- 
ties !'^  An  open  committee  of  the  whole  house  waf 
formed,  and  no  member  sufiercd  to  quit  the  house;  but 
either  they  were  at  a  loss  how  to  commence  this  solemn 
conference,  or  expressed  their  indignation  by  a  sullen  si- 
lence. To  sooth  and  subdue  *  the  bold  speakers'  was  the 
unfortunate  attempt  of  the  vice-chamberlain.  Sir  Dudley 
Carleton,  who  hai  long  been  one  of  our  foreign  ambas- 
sadors ;  and  who,  having  witnessed  the  despotic  goveni- 
ments  on  the  continent,  imagined  that  there  was  no  defi- 
ciency of  liberty  at  home.  *  I  find,'  said  tlio  vice-chain- 
beriain,  *  by  the  great  silence  in  this  house,  that  it  is  a  fit 
time  to  be  heard,  if  vou  will  grant  me  the  patience.'  Al- 
luding to  one  of  the  king's  messages,  where  it  was  hinted 
that,  if  there  was  *  no  correspondency  between  him  and 
the  pariiameiit,  he  should  be  forced  to  uee  new  eouneeU* 

*  I  pray  you  consider  what  these  nt'W  counsels  are  and 
may  be  :  I  fear  to  declare  those  I  conceive  !'  However, 
Sir  Dudley  plainly  hinted  at  them,  \%hen  he  went  on  ob- 
serving, tnat  *  when  monarchs  began  to  know  their  own 
stren^^th,  and  saw  the  turbulent  spirit  of  their  ]Mrtiament»t 
they  had  overthrown  them  in  all  Europe,  except  here  only 
with  us.'  Our  old  ambassador  drew  an  amusing  picture 
of  the  eiTects  of  despotic  governments  in  (hat  of  France— 

*  If  you  knew  ihe  subjects  in  foreign  countries  as  well  as 
mvself,  to  see  them  look,  not  like  our  nation,  with  store 
o^  flesh  on  their  backs,  but  like  so  many  ghosta  and  not 
men,  beii^  nothing  but  skin  and  bones,  with  some  thin  co- 
ver to  their  nakedness,  and  wearing  only  wooden  aboea  oo 
their  feet,  so  that  they  cannot  eat  meat,  or  wear  good 
clothes,  but  they  must  pay  the  king  for  it ;  this  is  a  rnise- 

X  beyond  exnressicn.  and  that  which  we  are  yet  free  from!* 
long  resioenco  abroad  had  deprived  Sir  Dudley  Carle- 
ton  of  anv  sympathy  with  the  high  tone  of  freedom,  and 
the  proud  jealousy  of  their  privileges,  which,  though  yet 
nnasceriained,  undefined,  and  still  often  contested,  was 
breaking  forth  among  tho  commons  of  England.  It  was 
fated  that  the  celestial  spirit  of  our  national  freedom  shouM 
not  descend  among  us  in  the  form  of  the  mystical  dove ! 

Hume  observes  on  this  speech,  that  *  these  imprudent 
suggestions  rather  gave  warning  than  struck  terror.*  It 
was  evident  that  the  event  which  implied  *  new  counsels,* 
meant  what  subsequently  was  practised— the  king  govern- 
ing without  a  pariiameot !  As  for  '  the  ghosts  who  wore 
wooden  shoes,'  to  which  the  house  was  congratulated  that 
Ihey  had  not  jfe<  been  reduced,  thev  would  infer  that  it  was 
the  mora  necessary  to  provide  against  the  possibility  of  so 
strange  an  occurrence  !  Hume  truly  observes,  *  Tna  king 
reapwi  no  further  benefit  firom  this  attempt  than  to  exas- 
perate the  house  still  further.'  Somo  words,  which  the 
duke  persisted  in  asserting  had  dropped  from  Digg«a,  were 
ezplamed  away,  Digges,  declaring  that  they  had  not  borti 

of  dstes.  They  sll  equally  copy  Ru«h worth,  the  only  Mmree 
of  our  history  of  this  psriod.  Even  Hume  is  Involved  In  the 
obscurity.  The  king's  speech  was  on  the  eleventh  of  May. 
As  Rushworth  haa  not  ftirnishsd  dates,  it  would  neern  that  the 
two  orators  had  been  sent  to  th«  Tower  before  ths  klng*s 
speech  to  the  locds. 

*  Frankland,  an  inveterate  royalist,  hi  eopyin(  Rushworth, 
biseitt  *  their  pireieoded  Hbeitlcs  ;*  exactly  the  stylo  of  catholic 
writars  whan  the/  menifon  protestantism,  by  *  la  rollf  ion  pia*, 
Midai  laftnaAa.'   All  party  wrlisif  uss  iht  saaa  iCylk  I 
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used  by  him  ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  he  was  suffered 
to  eat  his  words.  Elliot  was  made  c^  *  iterni^r  stuff;'  he 
abated  not  a  jotof  whaterer  he  had  spoken  of'  that  man,* 
as  he  affected  to  call  Buckingham. 

The  commons  whatever  mi^ht  be  their  patriotismi  seem 
at  first  to  hare  been  chiefly  moved  by  a  personal  hatred  of 
the  favoahte ;  and  their  reial  charges  against  him  amounted 
to  httle  more  than  pretences  and  aggravations.  The  king, 
whose  persona]  affections  were  always  strong,  considered 
his  friend  innocent ;  and  there  was  a' warm,  romantic  fea- 
ture in  the  character  of  the  youthful  mooarch|  which 
scorned  to  sacrifice  his  faithful  companion  to  his  own  in- 
terests, and  to  immolate  the  minister  to  the  clamours  of 
the  commons.     Subsequently,  when  the  kinv  did  this  in 
the  memnrable  case  of  the  ^ililess  Strafford,  it  was  the 
only  circumstance  which  weighed  on  his  mind  at  the  hour 
of  his  own  sacrifice !    Sir  Robert  Cotton  told  a  friend,  on 
the  day  on  which  the  king  went  down  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  committed  the  two  patriots,  that  *  he  had  of 
late  been  oflen  sent  for  to  the  king  and  duke,  and  that  the 
king's  affection  towards  him  was  very  adnurable  and  no 
whit  lessened.    Certainly,  he  added,  *  the  king  will  never 
yield  to  the  duke's  fall,  being  a  young  man,  resolute,  mag- 
nanimous, and  tenderly  ana  firmly  affectionate  where  he 
takes.'*    This  authentic  character  of  Charles  the  First 
by  that  intelligent  and  learned  man,  to  whom  the  nation 
owes  the  treasures  of  its  antiquities,  is  remarkable.    Sir 
Robert  Cotton,  though  holding  no  rank  at  court,  and  in  no 
respect  of  the  duke's  party,  was  often  consulted  by  the 
king,  and  much  in  his  secrets.    How  the  king  valued  the 
judgment  of  this  acute  and  able  adviser,  acting  on  it  in 
direct  contradiction  and  to  the  mortification  of  the  favourite, 
I  shall  probably  have  occasion  to  show. 

The  commons  did  not  decline  in  the  subtile  spirit  with 
Which  they  had  begun  ;  they  covertly  aimed  at  once  to 
subjugate  the  sovereign,  and  to  expel  the  minister!  A 
remonstrance  was  prepared  against  the  levying  of  tonnage 
and  poundage,  which  constituted  half  of  the  crown  reve- 
nues; and  a  petition,  'equivalent  to  a  command,'  for  re- 
moving Buckingham  trom  his  majesty's  person  and  coun- 
cils.f  The  remonstrance  is  wrought  up  with  a  high  spirit 
of  invective  against  *  the  unbridled  ambition  of  the  duke,' 
whom  they  class,  *  among  those  vipers  and  pests  to  their 
king  and  commonwealth,  as  so  expressly  styled  by  your 
most  royal  father.'  They  request  that  *  he  would  be  pleas- 
ed to  remove  this  person  from  access  to  his  sacred  presence, 
and  that  he  woukl  not  balance  this  one  man  with  all 
these  things,  and  with  the  affairs  oTthe  Christian  world.' 

The  king  hastily  dissolved  this  ieeond  parliament ;  and 
when  the  lords  petitioned  for  its  continuance,  be  warmly 
and  anjH'ily  exclaimed,  <  Not  a  moment  longer !'  It  was 
dissolved  in  June,  1626. 

The  patriots  abandoned  their  sovereign  to  his  fate,  and 
retreated  home  sulirn,  indignant,  and  ready  to  conspire 
among  themselves  for  the  assumption  of  their  disputed  or 
their  defrauded  liberties.  They  industriously  dispersed 
their  remonstrance,  and  the  king  replied  by  a  declaration ; 
but  an  attack  is  always  more  vigorous  than  a  defence.  The 
declaration  is  spiritless,  and  evidently  composed  trader 
suppressed  feelings,  which,  perhaps,  knew  not  bow  to 
khape  themselves.  The  *  Remonstrance*  was  command- 
ed every  where  to  be  burnt ;  and  the  effect  which  it  pro- 
duced on  the  people  we  shaU  shortly  witness. 

The  king  was  left  amidst  the  most  pressing  exigendes. 
At  the  dissolution  of  the  first  parliament,  he  had  been  ooa»- 

Klled  to  practise  a  bnmiliating  economy.  Hume  has  ai- 
led to  the  numerous  wants  of  the  young  monarch  ;  but 
he  certainly  was  not  acquainted  with  the  king's  oxtreme 
necessities.  His  coronation  seemed  rather  private  than  a 
public  ceremony.  To  save  the  expenses  of  the  proces- 
sion from  the  Tower  throng  the  city  to  Whitehall,  that 
customary  pomp  was  omitted ;  and  the  reason  alleged 
was  '  to  save  the  charges  for  more  noble  undertakings  ;* 
that  is,  for  means  to  carry  on  the  Spanish  war  without 
■oppliea  !  But  now  the  most  extraordinary  changes  ap- 
peared at  court.  The  king  mortj;aged  bis  fands  in  Corn- 
wall to  the  aldermen  and  companies  of  London.  A  rumour 
spread  that  the  small  pension  list  must  be  revoked  ;  and 
the  royal  distress  was  carried  so  far,  that  all  the  tables  at 
coort  'were  laid  down,  and  the  courtiers  put  on  board 
wages !  I  have  seen  a  letter  which  gives  an  accotmt  of 
*  Manuscrini  letter. 


*  the  fbnereal  supper  at  Whiiehall,  whereat  t 

taUea  were  buried,  being  from  hencelbrth  comreried 

board-wages ;'  and  there  I  learn,  that  *  sinoe  thaa 


ing  of  boose-keeping,  his  maj<»tjr  is  but  sleaderij 
ed.'    Another  writer  «^  describes  himself  to  be 


t  Rushworth,  1, 400.    Hume  TI,  221,  who  smeis  widely  Into 
An  yiaw«  and  fbeliogs  of  '^  " 


Charles 


looker-on,  regrets,  that  while  the  men  of  the  lai 
thousand  p<wnds  on  a  single  masoue,  they  did  not 
make  the  king  rich  ;  and  adds,  'I  see  a  rich  oc 
wealth,  a  rich  people,  and  the  crown  poor  !*  Thin  _ 

poverty  of  the  court  of  Charies  seems  to  have  ^'■'■^pTit  ilie 
notice  of  our  general  historians.  Charies  was  now  to  wio- 
tual  his  fleet  with  the  savings  of  the  board  wages  !  far  iIob 
*  surplusage*  was  taken  into  accowit ! 

The  fatal  descent  on  the  Isle  of  Rb^  sent  bone 
ingham  discomfited,  and  spread  dismay  throogh  the 
The  best  Mood  had  been  shed  from  the  wanton  bravctj  of 
an  unskilful  and  romantic  commander,  who,  fiiroed  to 
treat,  would  march,  but  not  fly,  and  was  the  verj  last 
to  quit  the  groond  whidi  he  oookl  not  occupy.  !■  __ 
eagerness  of  his  hopes,  Bodingham  had  oooe  droppod, 
as  I  learn,  that  *  before  Midsummer  be  sfaoold  be  BKire 
honoured  aind  beloved  of  the  commons  than  ever  was  the 
Earl  of  Essex :'  and  thus  be  rocked  his  own  mad  hii 
master's  imagination  in  cradling  fancies.  This  volacilo 
hero,  who  had  felt  the  capridoosnesa  of  popolarityy  thoofte 
that  it  was  as  easily  regained  as  it  was  easily  loot ;  aod 
that  a  chivalrK  adventure  woukl  return  to  lum'tbat  frnvoar 
which  at  this  moment  might  have  been  denied  to  ail  the 
vrisdom,  the  policy,  and  the  arts  of  an 
statesman. 

The  king  was  now  involred  in  more  intricate  and 
perate  measures ;  and  the  nation  was  thrown  into  a  state 
of  agilatiim,  of  which  the  page  of  pc^Milar  hMtosy  yieUs 
but  a  faint  impression. 

The  spirit  of  insurrectioo  was  stalking  forth  ia  the 
tropolis  and  in  the  country.    The  scenes  which  I 
to  describe  occurred  at  the  dose  of  1^6 :  an  inaltealive 
reader  might  easily  mistake  them  for  the 
scenes  of  1640.    It  was  an  unarmed  rebellioa. 

An  ^Tvaj  and  a  navy  had  returned  unpaid,  *■»«< 
defeat.    The  town  was  scoured  by  mutinous 
soldiers,  roving  even  into  the  palace  of  the 
Soldiers  without  pay  form  a  society  without 
band  of  captains  nisned  into  the  duke's 
sat  at  dinner ;  and  when  reminded  by  the  dt^  of  a  lale 
proclamation,  forbidding  all  soldiers  oonung  to  om 
troops,  on  pain  of  hanging,  they  replied,  that  **Hvh«»ie  < 
panies  were  ready  to  be  hanged  with  them !  that  dw  - 
might  do  as  he  pleased  with  their  lives ;  lor  that  thov 
pulation  was  lost,  and  thdr  honour  feifeitcd,  tur 
their  salary  to  pay  their  debts.'    Whin  a  pelitioci 
once  presented,  anid  it  was  inquired  who  was  the  ooop 
of  it  ^  a  vast  body  tremendously  shouted, '  AU !  all  !* 

multitude,  composed  of  seamen,  met  at  Tower4uIl,  

set  a  lad  on  a  scaffoM,  who,  with  an  *  O  yes  !*  prodaiaed 
that  King  Charles  had  promised  their  pay,  or  the  duke  t>»^ 
been  on  the  scaffokl  himself!'  These,  at  least  vre«« 
the  grievances  more  apparent  to  the  sovereign  than  those 
vague  ones  so  perpetoidly  repeated  by  his  unfaithful  com- 
mons. But  what  remamed  to  be  done?  It  was  only  a 
choice  of  difficulties  between  thedteorder  and  the  rewwdj. 
At  the  moment,  the  duke  got  up  what  he  called  *  T^ 
council  of  the  sea ;'  was  punctual  at  the  first  aieeting,  and 
appointed  three  days  in  a  week  to  sit— but  Inke  his  ap- 
pointment the  second  day— they  found  him  always  oiheiw 
wise  engaged ;  and  *  the  council  of  the  sea'  turned  eat  ta 
be  one  of  those  shadowy  expedients  whkh  only  lasts 
it  acts  on  the  imaginatioo.  It  is  said  that  thirty 
pounds  wouU  have  quieted  these  disorgaoiaed 

the  exche(]uer  oooM  not  supply  so  mean  a  sv    .    

ingham,  ia  despair,  and  profuse  of  life,  was  plaaniaf  a 
fresh  expedition  for  the  siege  of  Rochelle ;  a  new  ara^ 
was  required.  He  swore,  <  If  there  was  money  in  tlaa 
kingdom  it  shoukl  be  had  !* 

Now  began  that  series  of  coatrivaaecs  and  artificea 
and  persecutions  to  \m  money.  Forced  loaaa,  or  pre* 
tended  free-giAs,  kindled  a  resistiag  spirit.  It  was  urged 
by  the  court  party,  that  the  sums  required  were,  ia  frot, 
much  less  in  amount  than  the  usual  grants  of  sobsaiiM, 
but  the  cry,  in  return  for  *  a  subsidy,' was  always  *  ABarw 
liament!'  Many  were  heavily  micd  for  dedaiii^,  that 
< They  knew  no  law,  besides  that  of  ParhasBcsit,  to  cw. 
pel  men  to  give  away  their  own  goods.'  The  kW  ordered, 
I  that  those  who  wooU  not  aabaorihe  to  tlMloBBs^oayaot 
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bo  (breed ;  but  it  seeoii  there  were  order*  in  council  to 
eprcify  inose  householders*  nftmes  who  would  not  sub- 
•chbe  ;  and  it  further  appears,  rhat  those  who  would  not 
p«7  in  purse  should  in  person.     Those  who  were  pressed 
were  sent  to  the  depot ;  but  either  the  soldiers  would  not 
receive  these  good  citizens,  or  they  found  easy  means  to  re- 
tinn.  Every  mode  which  the  government  invented  seems  to 
have  been  easily  frustrated,  either  by  the  intrepidity  of  the 
parties  themselves,  or  by  that  general  understanding  which 
enabled  the  people  to  play  into  one  another's  hands.  When 
the  common  council  had  consented  that  an  imposition 
should  be  laid,  the  citizens  called  the  Guild-hall  the  YiM' 
mil !  And  whenever  they  levied  a  distress,  in  conseouence 
of  refusals  to  pay  it,  nothing  was  to  be  found  but  *  Ola  ends, 
such  as  n<^KMiy  cared  for.'    Or  if  a  severer  officer  seized 
on  commodities,  it  was  in  vain  to  offer  penny-worths  where 
no  customer  was  to  be  had.    A  wealthy  merchant,  who 
had  formerly  been  a  cheesemonger,  was  summoned  to  ap- 
pear before  the  privy  council,  and  required  to  lend  the 
kmg  two  hundred  pounds,  or  else  to  go  himself  to  the  army, 
and  serve  it  with  cheese.    It  was  not  supposed  that  a 
merchant,  so  aged  and  wealthy,  would  submit  to  resume 
his  former  mean  trade  ;  but  the  old  man,  in  the  spirit  of 
the  times,  preferred  the  hard  alternative,  and  balked  the 
new  project  of  finance,  by  shipping  himself  with  his  cheese. 
At  Hicks's  Hall  the  duke  and  the  Earl  of  Dorset  sat  to 
receive  the  loans ;  but  the  duke  threatened,  and  the  earl 
affected  to  treat  with  levity,  men  who  came  before  them, 
with  all  the  suppressed  feelinn  of  popular  indignation.  The 
Rarl  of  Dorset  asking  a  fellow,  who  pleaded  inability  to 
lend  moQigr,  of  what  trade  he  was,  and  being  answered  *  a 
tailor,'  said  :  *  Put  down  your  name  for  such  a  sum ;  one 
snip  will  make  amends  for  all !'    The  tailor  quoted  scrip- 
ture abundantly,  and  shook  the  bench  with  laughter  or  with 
rage  by  his  anathemas,  till  he  was  put  fast  into  a  messen- 
ger's hands.    This  was  one  Ball,  renowned  through  the 
parish  of  St  Clements  ;  and  not  only  a  taik)r,  but  a  pro- 
phet.   Twenty  years  after  tailors  and  prophets  employed 
messengers  themselves  !* 

These  are  instances  drawn  from  the  inferior  classes  of 
society  ;  but  the  same  spirit  actuated  the  country  gentle* 
men :  on«  instance  represents  many.  George  Catesby, 
of  Northamptonshire,  being  committed  to  prison  as  a  loan- 
r^cusant,  alleged,  among  other  reasons  for  his  non-com- 
pliance, that  *  he  considered  that  this  loan  might  become 
a  precedent ;  and  that  every  precedent,  he  was  told  by  the 
lord  president,  was  a  flower  of  the  prerogative.'  The 
lord  president,  told  him  that  *  he  lied !'  Catesby  shook  his 
hrad,  observmg, '  I  come  not  here  to  contend  with  your 
lordship,  but  to  suffer  I'  Lord  Suffolk  then  interposing, 
entreated  the  lord  president  would  not  too  far  urge  his 
kinsman.  Mr  Catesby.  This  country  gentleman  waived 
any  kindness  he  might  owe  to  kindred,  declaring,  that  <  he 
would  remain  master  of  his  own  purse.'  Tne  prisons 
were  crowded  with  these  loan-recusants,  as  well  as  with 
Thnse  who  had  sinned  in  the  freedom  of  their  opinions. 
The  country  gentlemen  insured  the.ir  popularity  oy  their 
enmmitials  ;  and  many  stout  resisters  of  the  loans  were  re- 
turned in  the  fullowing  parliament  against  their  own 
wtshes.f     The  friends  of  these  knights  and  country  gen- 

«  The  Raillcals  of  that  day  differed  from  ours  In  the  means, 
though  not  in  the  end.  They  st  least  referred  to  their  Bible, 
•o«l  father  more  than  was  required  ;  but  superstitron  is  as  mad 
as  atheism  !  Manjr  of  the  puritans  confused  their  brains  with 
the  study  of  the  Revelations ;  believing  Prince  Henry  to  be 
prefijmred  in  the  Apocalypse ;  some  prophesied  that  he  should 
overthrow  *  the  beast.*  Ball  our  tailor,  was  this  very  prophet ; 
and  was  so  honest  as  to  believe  in  his  own  prophecy.  Oabom 
cells,  that  Ball  put  out  money  on  adventure ;  i.  e.  to  receive  it 
back,  double  or  treble,  when  King  James  should  be  elected 
pope  !  So  that  though  he  had  no  money  for  a  loan,  be  had  to 
spare  for  a  prophecy. 

This  Ball  has  Iwen  confounded  with  a  more  ancient  radical. 
Ball  a  priest,  and  a  principal  mover  in  Wat  Tyler*s  insurrec- 
tion- Our  Ball  mnut  have  been  very  notorious,  for  Jonson 
has  noticed  his  *  admired  discourses.'  Mr  Oifford,  without 
any  knowledge  of  my  account  of  this  tailor-prophet,  by  his 
artive  sofscicy  has  rightly  indicated  him. — See  Jonson*s 
Works,  vol.  V,  p.  241. 

f  It  k  curious  to  observe,  that  the  Westminster  elections,  in 
the  fourth  year  of  Charles's  reign*  were  exactly  of  the  same 
turbulent  character  as  those  which  we  witness  in  our  daya. 
The  duke  had  counted  by  his  Interest  to  bring  in  Sir  Robert 
Pye.  The  contest  was  severe,  but  accompanied  by  some  of 
loose  Indicious  electioneering  scenes,  which  still  smuse  the 
mob.  Whenever  Sir  Robert  Pys's  party  cried— *  A  Pye!  a 
f  ye !  a  Pye ."  the  adverse  party  would  cry—*  A  podding !  a 


tlemen  flocked  to  their  prisons  ;  and  when  they  petitioned 
for  more  liberty  and  air  during  the  summer,  it  was  policy  to 
grant  their  reouest.  But  it  was  also  policy  that  they 
should  not  reside  in  their  own  counties ;  this  reiaJiation  wai 
only  granted  to  those  who,  living  in  the  south,  consented 
to  sojourn  in  the  north  ;  while  Uie  dwellers  in  the  north 
were  to  be  lodged  in  the  south  ! 

In  the  country  the  disturbed  scenes  assumed  oven  a 
more  alarming  appearance  than  in  London.  They  not 
only  woukl  not  provide  money,  but  when  money  was  offer- 
ed  by  government,  the  men  refused  to  serve  ;  a  conscrip*  . 
tion  was  not  then  known :  aixi  it  became  a  questicm,  long 
debated  in  the  privy  council,  whether  those  who  would  not 
accept  press-money  should  not  be  tried  by  martial  law.  I 
preserve  in  the  note  a  curious  piece  of  secret  information.* 
The  great  novelty  and  symptom  of  the  times  was  the  s«at* 
tering  of  letters.  Sealed  letters,  addressed  to  the  leading 
men  of  the  country,  were  found  hanging  on  bushes  ;  ano- 
nymous letters  were  dropt  in  shops  and  streets,  which 
gave  notice,  that  the  day  was  fast  approaching,  when 
*  Such  a  work  was  to  be  wrought  in  England,  as  never 
was  the  like,  which  will  be  for  our  good.'  Addresses  mial« 
tiplied  *  To  all  true-hearted  Englishmen !'  A  groom  de- 
tected in  spreading  such  seditious  papers,  and  brought 
into  the  inexorable  star-chamber,  was  fined  three  thousand 
pounds !  The  leniency  of  the  punishment  was  rather  re- 
setted by  two  bishops  ;  if  it  was  ever  earned  into  exeoH 
tion,  the  unhappy  man  must  have  remained  a  groom  who 
never  after  crossed  a  horse ! 

There  is  one  diflicult  duty  <^  an  historian,  which  u  too 
often  passed  over  by  the  party  writer ;  it  is  to  pause  when- 
ever be  feels  himself  warming  with  the  passions  of  the  mul- 
titude, or  becoming  the  blind  apologist  of  arbitrary  power. 
An  historian  must  transform  himself  into  the  charaetera 
which  he  is  representing,  and  throw  himself  back  into  the 
times  which  he  is  opening;  possessing  himself  of  their 
feelings  and  tracing  their  actions,  he  may  then  at  least 
hope  to  discover  truths  which  may  equally  interest  the 
honourable  men  of  all  parties. 

This  reflection  has  occurred  from  the  very  difficulty  in- 
to which  I  am  now  brought.  Shall  we  at  once  conoeimi 
the  king  for  these  arbitrary  measures  ?  It  is,  however, 
very  possible  that  they  were  never  in  his  contemplation ! 
Involved  in  inextricable  difficulties,  according  to  bis  feel- 
ings, he  was  betrayed  by  parliament ;  and  he  scorned  to 
barter  their  favour  by  that  vulgar  traffic  of  treachery— the 
immolation  of  the  single  victim  who  had  long  attached  his 
personal  affections;  a  man  at  least  as  much  envied  as 
hated !  That  hard  lesson  had  not  yet  been  inculcated  on 
a  British  sovereign,  that  his  bosom  roust  be  a  blank  fix 
all  private  affection ;  and  had  that  lesson  been  taught,  the 
character  of  Charles  was  destitute  of  all  aptitude  for  it. 
To  reign  without  a  refractory  parliament,  and  to  find 
among  the  people  themselves  subjects  more  loyal  than 
their  representatives,  was  an  experiment — and  a  fatal  one ! 
Under  Charles,  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  when  the  necee- 
sities  of  the  state  pressed  on  the  sovereign,  was  matter  of 
discussion,  disputed  as  often  as  assumed  ;  the  divines  were 

E reclaiming  as  rebellious  those  who  refused  their  contrt- 
a: ions  to  avoid  the  government;*  and  the  law^ages  al- 

?uddine !  a  pudding  !^  and  others—*  A  lie  !  a  lie  !  a  lie  ;«^ 
'his  Weatmmster  election  of  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago, 
ended  as  we  have  seen  some  others ;  they  rejected  all  who  had 
urged  the  payment  of  the  loans  ;  and  passing  by  such  men 
as  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  and  their  last  representative  they  fixed 
on  a  brewer  and  a  grocer  fo^  the  two  members  for  Westmln 
ster.» 

*  Extract  from  a  manuscript  leuer.— <  On  FrMay  laat  I  hear 
but  as  a  secret,  that  it  was  debated  at  the  council  table, 
whether  our  Essex^men,  who  refused  to  take  press.money, 
should  not  be  punished  by  msrtial-law,  and  hanged  up  on  tne 
next  tree  to  their  dwellings,  lor  an  example  of  terror  lo  others. 
My  lord  keeper,  who  had  been  long  silent,  when  in  conclu* 
sion,  it  came  to  his  course  to  speak,  told  the  lords,  thst  as  fsr 
as  be  understood  the  law,  none  were  liable  to  martial  law, 
but  martial  men.  If  these  had  taken  press^money,  and  after- 
wards run  from  their  colours,  they  might  then  be  punished  in 
that  manner ;  but  yet  they  were  no  soldiers,  and  refused  to  be 
Secondly,  he  thought  a  subsidy,  new  by  law,  could  not  be 

f tressed  a^sinst  his  will  for  a  foreign  service ;  it  being  supposed 
n  law,  the  service  of  his  purse  excused  that  of  his  perron, 
unless  his  own  country  were  mdsnger;  snd  hs  appealed  to 
my  lord  treaaurer,  and  my  lortl  president,  whether  it  was  not 
so,  who  both  sssentetl  it  was  so,  though  some  of  them  fslntly, 
BS  unwilling  to  have  been  urired  to  such  nn  answer.  So  it  la 
thought  thst  proposition  is  dsshed  *,  and  ii  will  be  tried  what 
may  be  done  In  the  StarXhambor  against  thess  reflracuiries* 
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'ef  mI  preotsdenbi  for  r«ninf  lupplies  in  the  niaiiner  which 
Charles  had  adopted.  Seldea,  irboce  learned  indoatry 
was  as  vast  as  the  amptitnde  of  his  mind,  had  to  seek  for 
the  freedom  of  the  subject  in  the  dust  of  the  records  of  the 
Tower--aud  the  omnipotence  of  parliaments,  if  anj  hu- 
man assembly  may  be  invested  with  such  supernatural 
greatness,  had  not  yet  awakened  the  hoar  antiquity  of 

Tilar  liberty. 
Keoeral  spirit  of  insurrection,  rather  than  insurrection 
itseil^  had  suddenly  raised  some  strange  appearances 
through  the  kingdom.  *  The  remonstmnce'  ofparliament 
had  unquestionably  quickened  the  feelmgs  of  the  people  : 
but  yet  the  lovers  of  peace  and  'the  reverencers  oi  royalty 
were  not  a  few  :  money  and  men  were  procured  to  send 
out  the  armv  and  ihe  fleet.  More  concealed  causes  may 
be  suspeciM  to  have  been  at  work.  Many  of  the  heaiu 
of  the  opposition  were  pursuing  some  secret  machinatiMu : 
about  tfau  lime  I  find  many  mysterious  stories— indications 
of  secret  societies— and  other  evidences  of  the  intrigues  of 
the  popular  party. 

Little  matters,  sooBctimes  mure  important  than  they  ap- 
pear, are  suitable  to  our  minute  sort  of  history.  In  Novem- 
ber, 16S6,  a  rumour  spread  that  the  king  was  to  be  visited 
bv  an  ambassador  from  *  the  President  of  the  Society  of  the 
Rosy-cross.'  He  was  iiKieed  an  heteroclite  ambassador, 
for  he  is  described  *  as  a  youth  with  never  a  hair  on  his 
(Woe  ;*  in  fact,  a  child  who  was  to  conceal  the  mysterious 
personage  which  he  was  for  a  moment  to  represent.  He 
appomt^  Sunday  afiemoon  to  come  to  court,  atteiKied 
by  thirteen  coaches.  He  was  to  proffer  to  his  majesty, 
provided  the  king  accepted  his  advice,  three  millions  to 
put  into  his  coffers  ;  and  by  his  secret  councils  he  was  to 
unfold  matters  of  momtnnt  and  secrecy.  A  I^atin  letter 
was  delivered  to  *  David  Ramsay  of  the  clock'  to  hand 
over  to  the  king  ;  a  copy  of  it  has  been  preserved  in  a  let- 
ter of  the  times ;  but  it  u  so  unmeaning,  that  it  could  have 
had  no  effect  on  the  king,  who,  however,  declared  that  he 
would  not  admit  him  to  an  audience,  and  that  if  he  couk) 
tell  where  *  the  President  of  the  Rosy-cross,*  was  to  be 
found,  unless  he  made  good  bis  offer,  he  would  hang  him 
at  the  court-gates.  This  served  the  town  and  country  fer 
talk  till  the  appointed  Sunday  had  passed  over,  and  no 
ambassador  was  visible !  Some  considered  this  as  the 
plotting  of  crazv  brains,  but  others  imagined  it  to  be  an 
attempt  to  speak  with  the  king  in  private,  on  matters  re- 
specting the  duke.  There  was  also  discovered,  by  letters 
received  from  Rome,  *  a  whole  parliament  of  Jesuits  sil- 
ling, in  *  a  fair-hanged  vauli*  in  Clerkenwell :  Sir  John 
Co^e  would  have  alarmed  the  parliaivront,  that  on  St 
Joseph's  day  these  were  to  have  occupied  their  places  ; 

*  A  member  of  the  House,  in  Jsmes  the  Flist*s  tine  called 
this  race  nf  dirines  *  Spaniels  to  the  court  and  wolves  u>  the 
people.' — ^Dr  Mainwarinsr,  Dr  Sibthorpe,  and  Dean  Bai^rave 
were  seekine  for  ancient  preceilents  to  maintain  abtsohiie  mon- 
archy, and  to  inculcate  passive  obedience.  Bar?rare  had  this 
pasvre  in  his  sermon  :  *  It  was  the  speech  of  a  man  renown- 
ed  for  wisdom  in  our  see,  that  if  ho  were  commande<l  to  put 
forth  to  sea  in  a  ship  that  had  neither  roaat  nor  tackling,  he 
would  do  it:>  and  bein?  asked  what  wisdom  that  were,  re- 
plied, *  The  wisdom  must  be  in  him  that  hath  power  to  com- 
mand, not  in  him  that  conscience  binds  to  obey.*  Sibthorpe, 
after  he  published  his  sermon,  immediately  had  his  house 
burnt  down.  Dr  Mainwarinr.  says  a  manuscript  letter- writer, 
*  sent  the  other  day  to  a  frend  of  mine,  to  help  him  to  all  the 
ancient  prwMents  he  could  find,  to  strengthen  his  opinion  (for 
at>snlaie  monarchy,)  who  answere*!  him  he  could  help  him  in 
nothing  but  only  tohansr  him,  and  that  if  he  lived  till  a  parlia- 
ment, or  Itr.  he  should  be  sure  of  a  halier.*  Mainwarin?  af- 
terwards siib-nittetl  to  parliament ;  but  after  the  dissohiiion  eat 
to  a  free  panlon.  The  panic  of  jwpery  was  a  grreat  evil.  The 
divines,  under  Laud,  appeared  to  approach  to  Catholicism  ;  but 
It  was  pn»b4hly  only  a  proieci  of  reconciliation  between  the 
two  churches,  which  Elirabeth.  James,  and  Charles  e<it!ally 
wished.  Mr  Co<rins,  a  letter- writer,  censures  for  *  snpersiition* 
In  this  bkter  style:  'MrCosins  has  impudently  made  three 
editions  of  his  prsrer  book,  and  one  which  he  ^ves  away  in 
private,  different  from  the  published  ones.  An  audacious  fel- 
low,  whom  my  Lord  of  Durliam  greativ  admtreth.  I  doubt  if 
be  be  a  sound  protestant:  he  was  so  blind  st  even-song  on 
Candlemas-day,  thst  he  could  noc  see  to  read  prayers  io  the 
minster  with  less  than  three  hundred  snd  forty  candles,  where- 
of sixty  he  caused  to  be  placed  about  the  hicrh-altar ;  besides 
he  caused  the  picture  of  our  Saviour,  supported  by  two  aneels, 
to  be  sec  in  the  choir.  The  committee  is  very  hot  arains*  him, 
aod  no  msosr  if  they  trounce  him  *  This  was  Cosins  who 
survivsd  the  revolution,  and,  reiuming  with  Charles  the  Sec- 
ond was  raised  to  the  see  of  Durham';  ibs  charitable  insiiiu- 
voni  he  has  left a."^  most  muniflcenu 


ministers  are  supposed  somotioies  to  have 

<  the  nonce  f  Sir  Dudley  Diggea,  in  the 

usual,  would  not  believe  in  any  sndi  pobtical' 

ers  ;  but  such  a  party  were  discovetad ;  Cooke 

have  insinuated  that  the  French  amhanridor  had  pci* 

Buaded  Louis,  that  the  divisions  between  Charles  and  hia 

people  had  b^n  raised  by  his  ingenuity,  and  wan  newaid- 

ed  for  the  intelBgence  ;  this  is  not  unlikely.    After  mil  the 

pariiament  of  Jesuits  might  have  been  a  secret  college  of 

the  order ;  for,  amMmg  other  things  seized  on,  was   a 

siderable  library. 

When  the  parliament  was  sitting,  a  sealed  letter 
thrown  under  the  door,  with  this  superscription,  CicrBerf  An 
the  mam  thatjinda  this  UUer,  amd'debmn  kmat^ike  Bamm 
ofCommonM.  The  Serjeant  at  arms  delivered  it  to  the 
speaker,  who  would  not  open  it  till  the  House  bad  rhoaea 
a  committee  of  twelve  members  to  infiirm  them  srbether  il 
was  fit  to  be  read.  Sw  Edward  Cooke,  after  bariDg  read 
two  or  three  lines,  slopped,  and,  according  to  my  anthorityy 

*  durst  read  no  further,  out  immediately  sealing  it,  the  ooim- 
roittee  thought  fit  to  send  it  to  the  king,  who  tbey  sav,  oa 
reading  it  through,  east  it  into  the  fire  and  sent  the  fiosse 
of  Commons  ihanks  for  their  wisdom  in  not  pnhlishiag  it, 
and  for  the  discretion  of  the  committee  in  so  far  teadenaf 
his  honour,  as  not  to  read  it  out,  when  they  once  perDetved 
that  it  touched  his  majest  v.* 

Others  besides  the  freedom  of  speech,  introduced  anoifcef 
form,  *  A  speech  without  doors,*  which  was  distrflmted  to 
to  the  members  of  the  House.     It  is  in  all 
markable  one,  occupying  ten  folio  pages  in  the  first 
of  Rush  worth. 

Some  in  office  appear  to  have  empb^ed 
proceedings  of  a  similar  nature.  An  nttercepted  tetuw 
written  frt>m  the  Arch-duchess  to  the  King  of 
delivered  by  Sir  H.  M ar^n  at  the  council-board  oa  N« 
year's  dav,'who  found  it' in  some  papen  relating  to  the 
navy.  The  duke  immediaiely  said  be  would  show  it  lo 
the  king ;  and,  accompanied  by  several  lords,  wmt  iato 
his  majesty's  closet.  The  letter  was  vrritten  in  Preadi ; 
it  advised  the  Spanish  court  to  m^e  a  sudden  war  sritli 
England,  for  several  reasons ;  bis  Majesty's  vraat  of  akdt 
to  govern  of  himself;  the  weakness  of  his  coonci] 
danng  to  acquaint  him  with  the  truth ;  want  of 
disunion  of  the  subjects'  hearts  from  their  prince,  &«• 
The  king  only  observed,  that  the  writer  feiTot  that  the 
Arch-duchess  writes  to  the  King  of  Spain  in  Spanish,  aad 
sends  her  letters  overland. 

1  have  to  add  an  important  fact.  I  find  eertain  evidciKe 
that  the  heads  of  the  opposition  were  bosiiT  active  ia 
thwarting  the  measures  of  govemmeot.  Dr  Samuel 
Turner,  the  member  for  Shrewsbury,  called  on  Sir  Joha 
Cage,  and  desired  to  speak  to  him  privately ;  his  erraod 
was  to  entreat  him  to  resist  the  loan,  and  to  use  bis  power 
with  others  to  obtain  this  purpose.  The  following  mfbr- 
mafion  comes  from  Sir  John  Cage  hinseif.     Or  Turner 

*  being  desired  to  stay,  he  would  not  a  ounote,  bat  i*- 
stantly  took  horse,  saying  he  had  more  places  to  eo  to,  wad 
time  pressed  ;  that  there  mot  a  eampaiut  ofthtmkaddindfU 
themidvet  into  all  partM^  every  one  haoMg  had 
aesifned  to  htm,  to  perform  tkie  aerdee  for  the  eo» 
wealth.*  This  was  wriuen  in  November,  1G6.  This 
unquestionably  amounts  to  a  secret  confederacy  warchia^ 
out  ofparliament  as  well  as  in ;  and  those  strange  app^ar^ 
ances  of  popular  defection  exhibited  in  the  coontrr.  wbtch 
I  have  described,  wore  in  great  part  the  consequences  of 
the  machinations  and  active  intripies  of  the  popular  party. | 

The  king  was  not  disposed  to  try  a  third  pamameou 
The  favourite,  perhaps  to  regain  that  popular  faToor  whicb 
his  greatness  had  lost  him,  ts  said  in  private  letters  to  have 
been  twice  on  his  knees  to  intercede  for  a  new  one.  The 
elections  however  foreboded  no  good  ;  and  a  Setter^writer 

*  I  deliver  this  fact  as  1  find  k  in  a  jprivate  letter ;  but  k  ia 
noticed  in  the  Journal  of  the  House  of  CommoiM,  2S  J>>nti.  4^. 
Caroli  Reifis.  *  Sir  Edward  Coke  reporteth  thatthey  find  that, 
enclosed  in  the  letter,  to  be  unfit  for  any  subWts*  car  to  bear. 
Read  but  one  line  and  a  half  of  it,  and  could  not  erHlurs  to 
read  more  of  it.  It  was  ordered  to  be  sealed  and  delivend 
into  the  Itinera  hands  by  eight  memlKTB,  and  lo  acquaint  bin 
maiesty  with  the  place  and  time  of  finding  it ;  particularlj 
that  upon  the  reading  of  one  line  and  a  (mlf  st  most,  tbey 
would  read  no  more,  but  sealed  it  up,  and  brought  il  to  tfee 
House. 

f  T  have  since  discnrered,  by  a  mannscrlnl  leorr,  ihat  diin 
Dr  Turner  was  held  in  roniempi  by  the  King :  that  fce  wna 
ridiculed  at  eeurt  which  he  hsimied.  for  bis  want  of  vsracky  , 
lo  a  won!,  that  he  was  s  disappointed  cuunier' 
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comMcted  with  the  court,  in  givtoc  u  accoont  or  them, 
propbeticaUv  dadared,  *  we  are  wiUioot  qoectioii  imdooe !' 
The  kin^'e  speech  opens  with  the  spirit  which  he  him- 
self feh,  bat  which  he  could  not  oommunicate. 

*  The  times  are  for  action ;  wherefore,  for  example's 
Kake,  I  mean  not  to  spend  much  time  m  words !— If  you, 
which  Ckod  forbid,  should  not  do  your  duties  in  contribut- 
ing what  the  state  at  this  time  needs,  I  roust,  in  discharge 
of  my  conscience,  me  thorn  other  meaau  which  God  hath 
put  into  my  hands,  to  save  that,  which  the  follies  of  some 
|iarticular  men  may  otherwise  hazard  to  lose.'  He  added, 
with  the  loftiness  of  ideal  majesty — *  Take  not  this  as  a 
threatening,  for  I  scorn  to  threaten  any  but  my  equals ; 
but  as  an  admonition  from  him,  that  both  out  of  nature 
and  duty,  bath  most  care  of  your  preservations  and  pros- 
perities:* and  in  a  more  friendly  torn  he  requested  them, 
'  To  remember  a  thing  to  the  end  that  we  may  forget  iu 
You  may  hnagine  that  I  come  here  with  a  doubt  of  suc- 
cess, rememberinff  the  distractions  of  the  last  meeting ; 
but  I  assure  you  that  I  shall  very  easily  forget  and  for«ve 
what  b  past/—  * 

A  most  crowded  house  now  met,  composed  of  I  he 
wealthiest  men ;  for  a  lord,  who  probably  considered  that 
property  was  the  true  balance  of  power,  estimated  that 
they  were  abl^  to  buy  the  upper  house,  bis  majesty  only 
excepted !  The  aristocracy  of  weahh  had  already  began 
to  be  felt.  Some  ill  omens  of  the  parliament  appeared. 
Sir  Robert  Philips  moved  for  a  general  fast :  *  we  bad  one 
for  the  plague  which  it  pleased  Qod  to  deliver  us  from, 
and  we  have  now  so  many  plagues  of  the  commonwealth 
about  his  majesty's  person,  that  we  have  need  of  such  an 
act  of  humiliation.'  Sir  Edward  Coke  heU  it  most  ne- 
cessary, '  because  there  are,  I  fear,  some  devils  that  will 
not  be  cast  oat  but  by  fasting  and  prayer.' 

Many  of  the  speeches  in  '  this  great  council  of  the 
kingdom '  are  as  admirable  pieces  of  composition  as  exist 
in  the  language.  Even  the  court-party  were  moderate, 
extenuating  rather  than  pleading  for  the  late  necessities. 
But  the  evil  spirit  of  party,  however  veiled,  was  walking 
aaudst  them  all.  A  letter-writer  represents  the  natural 
state  of  leelings:  *Some  of  the  parliament  talk  desperately; 
while  others,  of  as  high  a  course  to  enforce  money,  if  they 
rield  not  f  Such  is  the  perpetual  action  and  re-action  of 
public  opinion  ;  when  one  side  will  give  too  little,  the  other 
is  sure  to  desire  too  much ! 

The  parliament  granted  substdies-^Sir  John  Cooke  hav* 
inc  brought  up  the  report  to  the  kine,  Charles  expressed 
ffreat  satisfaction,  and  declared  that  he  felt  now  more  hap- 
py than  any  of  his  predecessors.  Inquiring  of  Sir  John 
bv  how  many  voices  he  had  carried  it?  Cooke  replied. 
But  by  one ! — at  which  his  majesty  seemed  appalled,  and 
a.«ked  how  many  were  minst  hiro  7  Cooke  answered 
'None!  the  unanimity nT the  House  made  all  but  one 
voice!*  at  which  his  majesty  wept!*  If  Charles  shed 
tears,  or  as  Cooke  himseirexpresses  it,  in  his  report  to  the 
house, '  was  much  affected,'  the  emotion  was  profbund : 
for  on  all  sudden  emergencies  Charles  displayed  an  almost 
UDoaralleled  command  over  the  exterior  violence  of  his 
feelings. 

The  favourite  himself  sympathized  with  the  tender  joy 
of  hts  royal  master ;  and,  before  the  king,  voluntarily 
oflered  himself  as  a  peace-sacrifice.  In  his  speech  at  the 
rooncil  table,  he  entreats  the  king  that  he  who  had  the 
hoooar  to  be  hb  majesty's  favourite,  miffht  now  give  up 
fhst  title  to  them.— A  warm  genuine  feeling  probably 
pmmpfed  these  words. 

*  To  open  my  heart,  please  to  pardon  me  a  word  more  ; 
I  must  confess  I  have  long  lived  in  pain,  sleep  hath  given 
me  no  rest,  favours  and  fortunes  no  content ;  such  have 
been  my  secret  sorrows,  to  be  thought  tho  man  of  separa- 
tion, and  that  divided  the  king  from  his  people,  and  them 
from  him ;  but  I  hope  it  shall  appear  they  were  some  mis- 
taken minds  that  would  have  made  me  the  evil  spirit  that 
walketh  between  a  good  master  and  a  loyal  people.'* 

Bodiiogham  added,  that  for  the  good  of  his  country  he 
was  wilhng  to  sacrifice  his  honours ;  and  since  hb  plurality 
of  offices  had  been  so  strongly  excepted  against,  that  he 

*  Thb  drcumsunee  Is  mentkined  in  a  manuscript  letter ; 
what  Cooke  declared  to  the  House  is  in  Rushworth,  vol.  I,  p. 
625. 

fl  refbr  the  critical  student  of  our  history  to  the  dnke*s 
epeseh  at  the  coundi-iable  as  it  appears  In  Rushworth,  1, 626 ; 
but  what  I  sdil  re«oertlnc  his  perM>n8l  sscriflca^  Is  worn  ma- 
nuseripl  letters     Sloans  MS8,  4177.    Letter  400,  Itc. 


was  content  to  give  up  the  maater  of  the  horse  to  Mar- 
uueas  Hamilton,  and  the  warden  of  the  Cinque  Porta  to 
the  Earl  of  Cariisle ;  and  was  willtns  that  the  parliament 
should  appoint  another  admiral  for  all  services  at  sea. 

It  ia  as  certain  aa  human  evidence  can  authenticate, 
that  on  the  king's  side  all  was  grateful  affection ;  and  that 
on  Buddngbam's  there  was  a  most  earnest  desire  to  win 
the  favotvs  of  parliament ;  and  what  are  stronser  than  all 
human  evidence,  those  imerring  prindplea  in  human  na- 
ture itself  which  are  the  aecret  apringa  of  the  heart,  were 
working  in  the  breaats  of  the  king  and  hia  minbter ;  for 
neither  were  tyrannical.  The  king  undoubtedly  sighed  to 
meet  parliament  with  the  love  which  he  had  at  first  pro- 
fessed ;  he  declared,  that  *  he  should  now  rejoice  to  meet 
with  his  people  often.'  Charles  had  no  innate  tyranny  in 
hb  conatitutional  character;  and  Buckingham  at  tiroea 
was  susceptiUe  of  mbery  amidst  hb  greatness,  as  I  have 
elsewhere  shown.*  It  could  not  have  been  imagined  that 
the  luckless  favourite,  on  the  present  occasion,  should  have 
served  ns  a  pretext  to  set  again  in  motion  the  chaos  of 
evil  *  Can  any  candid  mind  suppose,  that  the  king  or  the 
duke  meditated  the  slightest  insult  on  the  patriotic  party, 
or  would  in  the  least  have  dbturbed  the  apparent  recon- 
ciliation !  Yet  it  so  happened  !  Secretary  Cooke,  at  the 
close  of  his  report  of  the  king's  acceptance  of  the  subsidies, 
mentioned  that  the  duke  had  fervently  heseeched  the  king 
to  grant  the  house  all  their  desires !  Perhaps  the  men- 
tion of  the  duke's  name  was  designed  toingratbte  him  into 
their  toleration. 

Sir  John  Elliot  caught  fire  at  the  very  name  of  the  duke, 
nnd  vehemently  checked  the  secretary  for  baring  dared  to 
introduce  it ;  declaring,  that  *  they  knew  of  no  other  di»- 
tinction  but  of  king  and  subjects.  By  intermingling  a 
subject's  ppeech  with  the  king's  message,  he  seemed  to 
derogate  from  the  honour  and  majesty  ol  a  king.  Nor 
would  it  become  any  subject  to  bear  himself  in  such  a 
fashion,  as  if  no  grace  ought  to  descend  from  the  king  to 
the  people,  nor  any  loyalty  ascend  from  the  people  to  tho 
kine,  hut  through  him  only.' 

This  speech  was  received  by  many  with  acclamations ; 
some  cried  out,  'Well  spoken.  Sir  John  Elliot!'!  It 
marks  the  heated  state  of  the  political  atmosphere,  nhere 
even  the  lightest  coruscation  of  a  hated  name  made  it 
burst  into  flames ! 

I  have  often  suspected  that  Sir  John  Elliot,  by  his  ve- 
hement personality,  must  have  borne  a  personal  antipathy 
to  Buckineham.  I  have  never  been  enabled  to  ascertain 
the  fact ;  but  I  find  that  he  has  lefl  in  manuscript  a  coU 
lection- of  satires,  or  'Verses,  being  chiefly  invectives 
against  the  Duke  uf  Buckingham,  to  whom  he  bore  a  bit« 
ter  and  most  inveterate  enmity.'  Could  we  sometimes 
discover  the  motives  of  those  who  first  head  political  revo- 
lutions,  we  should  find  how  greatly  personal  hatreds  have 
actuated  them  in  deeds  which  have  oome  down  to  us  in 
the  form  of  patriotism,  and  how  oflen  the  revolutionary 
spirit  disguises  its  private  passions  by  its  public  conduct.if 

But  the  supplies,  which  had  raised  tttars  from  the  fer- 
vent gratitude  of  Charles,  though  voted,  were  yet  wilh- 

♦  Curiosities  of  Llterattiro,  First  Series. 

f  I  And  liiis  8p«*ech.  and  nn  nccount  of  its  receptliin.  In  ma- 
nuscript letters :  the  fraement  In  Rushworth  contains  no  pan 
of  it,  I,  528.    Sloane  M88,  4177.    Lcuer  490,  fcc 

I  Modern  history  would  afford  more  instances  than  perhaps 
aome  of  us  suspect.  I  cannot  pass  over  an  iiiu^ration  of  my 
principle,  which  I  shall  take  from  two  very  notorkyuapollticiana 
—Wat  Tyler,  and  Sir  William  Walworth  ! 

Wat,  when  in  servitude,  had  been  besten  by  his  moprer, 
Richai^  Lions,  a  great  merchant  of  wines,  and  a  sheriff  of 
London.  Thia  chastisement,  worklnjr  on  an  evil  dispositton. 
appears  rever  to  have  been  forfrlren  ;  and  when  thia  Radical 
assumed  his  short-lived  dominion,  he  had  his  old  msster  be- 
headed, ami  his  head  carried  behind  him  on  the  point  of  a 
spear !  So  OraHon  tells  us,  to  the  eternal  obloquy  of  thia 
airh-jacobin,  who  *  was  a  crafty  ft  How,  and  of  an  excellent 
wit,  but  wanting  grace.*  I  would  not  sullv  the  glory  of  the 
pstriotic  blow  which  ended  the  rebellion  with  the  rehel ;  yet 
there  are  secrets  in  history !  Sir  William  Walworth,  *  the 
ever-famoua  mayor  of  London,'  as  Siowe  deslgnstes  him,  hsa 
leit  the  Imraorulity  of  his  name  to  one  of  our  suburbs  ;  but 
when  I  discovered  in  Btowe's  survey  ihst  Walwonh  was  the 
landlord  of  the  stews  on  the  Bank-side,  which  he  fiirmed  out 
to  the  Dutch  vrows,  and  which  Watt  had  nulled  down,  1  am 
inclined  to  auspect  that  private  feeling  Aral  knocked  down  the 
aaucy  ribald,  and  then  thrust  him  through  snd  through  whh 
his  (»gger .  and  that  there  was  aa  moch  of  peraonal  yengaanea 
as  patriotism,  which  crushed  the  demolisher  of  so  miicli  vaJu 
able  property ' 
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held.  Ther  resolved  that  gneirancee  and  aupplies  ^ 
hand  in  hand.  The  comnione  entered  deeply  into  consii- 
tutiooal  points  of  the  hif  hest  magnitude.  The  curious 
erudition  of  Selden  and  Coke  was  oomhined  with  the  ar- 
dour of  patriots  who  merit  no  inferior  celebrity,  thoujgb, 
not  baring  consecrated  their  names  bv  their  Jaborioua  luo- 
rature,  we  cmlr  discoTer  them  in  the  obscure  annals  of 
parliament.  To  our  histoiji  composed  by  writers  of  diA* 
ferent  principles,  I  refer  the  reader  for  the  arguments  of 
lawyers,  ana  the  spirit  of  the  commons.  My  secret  his- 
tory is  only  its  suf^lement. 

The  king's  prerogative,  and  the  subject's  liberty,  were 
points  hard  to  distmguish,  and  were  established  but  by 
contest.  Sometimes  the  king  imagined  that  *  the  house 
pressed  not  upon  the  abuses  of  power,  but  o«iIy  upon  power 
Itself.*  Sometimes  the  commons  doubted  whether  they 
had  any  thing  of  their  own  to  give ;  while  their  property 
and  their  persons  seemed  equally  insecure.  Despotism 
seemed  to  suuid  on  one  side,  and  Faction  on  the  other— 
Liberty  (rembled ! 

The  conference  of  the  commons  before  the  lords,  on  the 
freedom  and  person  of  ihe  subject,  was  admirably  con- 
ducted by  Selden  and  by  Coke.  When  the  king's  attor- 
ney affected  to  slight  the  learned  arguments  and  prece- 
dents, pretending  to  consider  them  as  mutilated  out  of  the 
records,  and  as  proving  rather  against  the  commons  than 
for  them ;  Sir  Edivard  Coke  rose,  affirming  to  the  house, 
upon  his  skill  in  the  law,  that  *  it  lay  not  under  Mr  Attor- 
ney's cap  to  answer  any  one  of  their  arguments.*  Selden 
declared  that  he  had  written  out  all  the  records  from  the 
Tower,  the  Exchequer,  and  the  King's  Bench,  with  his 
own  hand ;  and  *  would  engage  his  head,  Mr  Attorney 
ahouki  not  find  in  all  these  archives  a  single  -precedent 
omitted.*  Mr  Littleton  said,  that  he  had  examined  every 
one  jy//a6aftm,  and  whoever  said  they  were  mutilated 
spoke  false!  Of  so  ambiguous  and  delicate  a  nature  was 
then  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  that  it  seems  they  con- 
sidered it  to  depend  on  precedents ! 

A  startling  message,  on  the  ISth  of  April,  was  sent  bv 
the  king,  for  despatch  of  business.  The  house,  struck 
with  astonishment,  desired  to  have  it  repeated.  They 
remained  sad  and  silent.  No  one  cared  to  open  the  de- 
bate. A  whimsical  politician.  Sir  Francis  Nethersole,* 
suddenly  started  up,  entreating  leave  to  tell  his  last  nisht's 
dream.  Some  latighing  at  him,  he  observed,  ihst  *  king- 
doms had  been  saved  by  dreams  !*  Allowed  to  proceed, 
ho  said,  *  he  saw  two  good  pastures  ;  a  flock  of  sheep  was 
in  the  one,  and  a  bell-wether  alone  in  the  other ;  a  great 
ditch  wss  between  them,  and  a  narrow  bridge  over 
Ihe  ditch.* 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  Speaker,  who  tokl  him  that 
it  stood  not  with  the  gravity  of  the  bouse  to  listen  to 
dreams  ;  but  the  house^waa  inclined  to  hear  him  out. 

*  The  sheep  would  sometimes  go  over  to  the  bell-wether, 
or  the  bell-wether  to  the  sheep.  Once  both  met  on  the 
narrow  bridge,  and  the  question  was  who  should  go  back, 
rinoe  both  could  not  go  on  without  dan£er.  One  sheep 
gave  counsel  that  the  sheep  on  the  bridge  should  lie  on 
their  bellies,  and  let  the  bell-wether  go  over  their  backs. 
The  apfilication  of  this  dilemma  he  left  to  the  house.*!  It 
must  be  confessed  that  the  bearing  of  the  point  wss  more 
ambiguous  than  some  of  the  important  ones  that  formed  the 
subjects  of  fierce  contention.  Davu»  gum,  mm  CEdijmt ! 
It  is  probable  that  this  fantastical  politician  did  not  vote 
with  the  opposition ;  for  Elliott,  Wentworth,  and  Coke, 
protested  against  the  interpretation  of  dreams  in  the  house ! 

When  the  attorney-general  moved  that  the  liberties  of 
the  subject  might  be  modersted,  to  reconcile  the  differ- 
ences between  themselves  and  the  sovereign.  Sir  Edward  ! 
Coke  observed,  that  *  the  true  mother  would  never  consent  i 
to  the  dividing  of  her  child.*  On  this,  Buckingham  swore 
that  Coke  intimated  that  the  king,  his  master,  was  the 
prostitute  of  the  state.  Coke  protested  against  the  mis- 
mterMretation.  The  dream  of  Nethersole,  and  the  meta- 
phor of  Coke,  were  alike  dangerous  in  parlismentarv  dis- 
cussion. In  a  manuscript  letter  it  is  said  that  the  I)ouse 
of  Commons  sst  four  days  without  speaking  or  doing  any 

*  I  have  formed  my  idea  of  fiir  Frands  Nethersole  from 
some  strange  incidents  in  his  political  conduct,  which  I  have  ' 
read  in  some  contemporary  letters.  He  was,  however,  a  roan 
of  some  eminence,  nail  been  Orator  for  the  Unirershy  of 
Cambridre,  Agent  Tor  James  I.  with  the  Princess  of  the  Union 
in  Germany,  and  atno  Secretary  to  the  Queen  of  Bohemia. 
He  fountied  and  endowed  a  Froe.school  at  Poleswonh  in  Wsr> 
wickshire. 

t  Manttfcrlpt  letter. 


thing.  On  the  first  of  May,  Secretaiy  Cooka  defirered 
a  message,  asking,  whether  tliey  woidd  rely  i^oa  the 
king*M  wrd?  This  question  was  folk>wed  by  a  Umm 
silence.  Several  speeches  are  reported  in  the  letters  m 
the  times,  which  are  not  in  Rushwonh.  Sir  Nathaniel 
Rich  observed,  that  *  confident  as  he  was  of  the  royal 
word,  what  did  any  indefinite  w<trd  ascerlaio  T  Pym  said, 
<  We  have  his  Majesty's  carooatios  oath  to  maiataisi  tba 
laws  of  England ;  what  need  we  then  take  hia  word  1* 
He  proposed  to  move  *  Whether  we  sbouU  take  the  hug's 
word  or  no.'     This  was  resisted  by  Secretary  Gooko ; 

*  What  wouki  they  say  in  foreign  parfs,  if  iho  people  oc 
England  would  not  trust  their  kmg?'  He  desired  the 
house  to  call  Pym  to  order;    on  which  Pyv  replied, 

*  Truly,  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  just  of  the  saaae  opinan  I 
wss;  viz,  that  the  king*s  oath  was  as  powerful  as  his 
word.*  Sir  John  Elliot  moved  that  it  be  put  to  the  qnes- 
tion,  *  because  ihey  that  would  have  it,  do  urge  as  lo  that 
point.'  Sir  Edward  Cuke  on  this  occasion  nade  a  me- 
morable speech,  of  which  the  foUowiag  passage  is  no< 
given  in  Rushworth. 

*  We  sit  now  in  psriiiuneni,  and  tberdcire  must  take  his 
ffui^fafy*s  tosni  no  othtrmae  than  in  a  parbamenXiuy  wag  ; 
that  is,  of  a  matter  agreed  on  bv  both  bouses — his  mawsiy 
silting  on  his  throne  in  his  robes,  with  his  crown  on  has 
heail,  and  sceptre  in  his  hand,  and  in  full  parKaacnt :  and 
his  royal  assent  being  entered  upon  record,  m  ptrpttmam 
ret  mrmoriaai.  This  was  tka  rsyo/  ward  qf  a  ktMg  ot  pmr^ 
Uanunif  and  not  a  word  delivered  in  a  chamber,  and  not  of 
the  roou'h  of  a  secretary  at  the  second  hand  ;  ihcrrfore  I 
motion,  that  the  House  of  Commons,  mere  ssajemjn,  shonU 
draw  a  petition,  de  drmetj  to  his  majesty ;  which,  being 
confirmed  by  both  houses,  and  assented  unto  br  his  ma- 
jesty, Ktill  be  as  firm  an  act  as  any.  Kot  iliatl  dutrust 
the  king,  but  that  I  cannot  take  his  trust  but  in  a  parlia- 
mentary way.** 

In  this  speech  of  Sir  Edward  Coke  we  find  the  fim 
mention,  in  the  legal  style,  of  the  ever-meroorable  *  Prii- 
lion  of  Rifiht,*  which  two  days  after  was  finished.  The 
reader  must  pursue  its  history  among  the  writers  of  op- 
posite parties. 

On  Tuesday,  June  6,  a  royal  message  annooneed,  that 
on  the  11th  the  present  sessions  would  dose.  This  utterly 
disconcerted  the  commons.  Religious  men  ca«Bide««d  it 
as  a  judicial  visitation  for  the  sins  of  the  people ;  oihere 
raged  with  suppressed  feelings ;  they  counted  up  ail  the 
disasters  which  had  of  late  occurred,  aQ  which,  were 
charged  to  one  man :  they  knew  not.  at  a  moment  so 
urgent,  when  all  their  liberties  seem<'it  at  stake,  wbethrr 
the  commons  should  fly  to  the  lords,  «>r  to  the  king.  Sn* 
John  EUiot  said,  that  as  they  intended  to  furnish  bis  ma* 
JRSty  with  money,  it  was  proper  that  he  should  give  them 
time  to  supply  him  with  counsel :  he  was  renewing  has  old 
attacks  on  tne  duke,  when  he  was  suddenly  imerrupfed  br 
the  speaker,  who,  starting  frcHn  the  chair,  declared,  that  he 
was  commanded  not  to  suffer  him  to  proceed ;  EUiot  sat 
down  in  sullen  silence.  On  Wednesday  Sir  Edward  C<4« 
broke  the  ice  of  debate.  <  That  ma'n,'  said  he  of  the 
duke,  *  is  the  grievance  of  grievances !  As  lor  gtMag  to  the 
lords,*  he  added  *  that  is  not  ria  regia  ;  our  liberties  are 
impeached— it  is  our  concern  !* 

On  Thursday  the  vehement  cry  of  Coke  against  Bud- 
ingham  was  followed  up ;  as,  says  a  letter-writer,  wbee 
one  good  hound  recovers  ilie  scent,  the  rest  come  in  with 
a  full  cry.  A  sudden  message  from  the  king  ahsokKrly 
forbade  them  to  asperse  anv  of  his  mijesty's  ministers, 
otherwise  his  majesty  would  instantly  dioolve  them. 

This  fell  like  a  thunderbolt ;  it  struck  terror  and  ahum  , 
and  at  the  instant,  the  House  of  Commons  was  changed 
into  a  scene  of  tragical  melancholy !  AQ  the  opposhe 
passions  of  human  nature— all  the' national  evib  which 
were  one  day  to  burst  on  the  country,  seemed,  on  a  snd^ 
den,  concentrated  in  this  single  spot;  Some  were  seen 
weeping,  some  were  expostulating,  ai»d  some,  in  awiU 
prophecy,  were  contemplating  the  future  ruin  of  the  kinf- 
dora  ;  while  others,  of  more  ardent  daring,  were  reproach- 
ing the  timid,  quieting  the  terrified,  and  urfbsinc  lesulwiun 
into  the  despairing.  Many  attempted  to  speak,  but  w«te 
BO  strongly  affected  that  their  very  urterrance  failed  them. 
Ihe  venerable  Coke,  overcome  by  his  feeling  when  bn 
rose  to  speak,  found  his  learned  eloquence  mner  on  his 
tongue ;  he  sat  down,  and  tears  were  seen  on  his  aged 

*  These  speeches  are  entirely  drawn  from  manoscrte  Isl* 
tens.  Coke's  may  be  subfaniially  (bond  in  Rushwoitt,  bm 
Without  a  single  expresaioa  as  here  given 
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repamted,  till  the  speaker,  with  team  covering  his  lace, 
declared  he  co«dd  do  longer  witoeas  such  a  spectacle  of  wo 
IB  the  coBUDOoa  of  Engbnd,  and  reouested  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  half  an  hour.  The  speaker  hastened  to  the 
king,  to  inform  bin  of  the  state  of  the  house.  They  wore 
preparing  a  vote  against  the  duke,  for  beinc  an  areh-craitor 
sndT arch-eaemy  to  king  and  kingdom,  and  were  busied  on 
their  *  Reaumstranee,'  vriienthe  speaker,  on  his  return,  de- 
livered bis  majesty's  message,  that  they  should  adjoiini  till 
the  neit  day. 

This  was  an  awful  interval  of  time ;  many  trembled  for 
the  issue  of  the  next  morning :  one  letter-wrtier  calls  it, 

*  that  Madi  and  doleful  Thursday !'  and  another,  writing 
before  the  boose  met,  observes,  '  What  we  shall  expect  this 
morning,  dod  of  beaven  knows ;  we  shall  meet  timely.'* 

Charles  probably  had  been  greatly  affected  by  the  report 
of  the  speaker,  on  the  extraordinary  state  into  which  the 
whole  house  had  been  thrown ;  for  on  Friday  the  royal  mes- 
sage imported,  that  the  king  had  never  any  intention  of 

*  barring  them  from  their  ri^t,  but  only  to  avoid  scandal, 
that  his  minister!  should  not  be  accused  for  their  counsel  to 
him ;  and  still  he  hoped  that  all  Christendom  might  notice 
a  sweet  parting  between  him  and  his  people.'  This  mes- 
sage onieted  the  house,  but  did  not  suspend  their  prepara- 
tions for  a  *  Remonstrance,'  which  they  had  begun  on  the 
dav  they  were  threatened  with  a  dissolution. 

bn  Saturday,  while  they  were  still  occupied  on  the  'Re- 
monstranoe,'  unexpectedly,  at  four  o^dock,  the  king  came  to 
parliament,  and  tne  commons  were  called  up.  Charles 
spontaneously  came  to  reconcile  himself  to  parliament. 


ttve  IS  to  defend  the  people's  liberties.  Read  your  petition, 
and  you  shall  have  an  answer  that  I  am  sure  will  please 
you.^  They  desired  to  have  the  ancient  form  of  their  an- 
cestors, *  Soil  droit  fait  come  tl  est  desyr^,'  and  not  as  the 
king  had  before  given  it,  with  any  obseVvation  on  it.  Charles 
now  granted  this ;  declarins  that  his  second  answer  to  the 

Ktitaon  in  nowise  differed  Trom  his  first ;  *  but  you  now  see 
w  rc«dy  I  have  shown  myself  to  satisfy  your  demands ; 
I  have  done  my  part ;  wherefore^  if  this  parliament  have 
not  a  happy  conclusion,  the  sin  is  yours,---!  am  free  from 
;t!' 

Popular  gratitude  is,  at  least,  as  vociferous  as  it  is  sud- 
den. Bc^  houMs  returned  the  king  acclamations  of  joy ; 
every  one  seemed  to  exult  at  the  happy  change  which  a  few 
days  had  effected  in  the  fate  of  the  kinsdom.  Every 
where  the  bells  rung,  bonfires  were  kindled,  an  universal 
holiday  was  kept  through  the  town,  and  spread  to  the  coun- 
try :  but  an  ominous  circumstance  has  been  registered  by 
a  letter-writer;  the  common  people,  who  had  caught  the 
contagious  happiness,  imagined  that  all  this  public  joy  was 
occasioned  by  the  king's  consenting  to  commit  the  duke  to 
the  Tower ! 

Charles  has  been  censured,  even  by  Hume,  for  his 

*  evasions  and  delays,'  in  granting  his  assent  to  the  *  Pe- 
tition of  Right ;'  iHit  now,  either  the  parliament  had  con- 
4)ttered  the  royal  unwillingness,  or  the  king  was  lealously 
iodined  on  reconciliation.  Yet  the  joy  of  the  commons 
did  not  outlast  the  bonfires  in  the  streets ;  thev  resumed 
their  debates  as  if  they  had  never  before  touched  on  the 
sukgects ;  they  did  not  account  for  the  leelinss  <^  the  man 
whom  they  addressed  as  the  sovereign.  They  sent  up  a 
'Remonstrance'  against  the  dukeJt  and  introduced  his 
mother  into  it,  as  a  p^roness  of  Popery.  Charles  de- 
clared, that  after  having  granted  the  famous  *  Petition,'  he 
Imd  not  expected  such  a  return  as  this  *  Remonstrance.' 

*  Bow  acceptable  it  is,'  he  afterwards  said,  *  every  man 
nay  judge ;  no  wise  man  can  justify  it.'  AAer  the  read- 
ing of  tM  Remonstrance,  the  duke  fell  on  his  knees,  de- 
sirmg  to  answor  for  himself;  but  Charles  no  way  relaxed 
in  slewing  bis  personal  favour.§ 

The  doKe  was  oAen  charged  with  actions  and  with  ex- 
pressions of  which,  unquestionably,  he  was  not  always 
foilty  ;  and  we  can  more  fairly  decide  on  some  points,  re- 
uling  to  Charles  and  the  favourite,  for  we  have  a  clearer 
BoCioQ  of  them  than  his  contemporaries.  The  active  spi- 
vils  in  the  eommons  were  resolved  to  hunt  down  the  game 
to  ihn  death  ;  for  they  now  struck  at,  as  the  king  calls  it, 

*  This  last  letter  Is  printed  In  Rushworth,  Vol.  I,  p.  800. 

I  The  king's  answer  is  In  Rush  worth,  Vol  I,  p.  CIS. 
This  etoqnant  state  paper  is  In  Rushworth,  Vol.  I,  p.  610. 
This  iuurrkm  la  nkan  fkom  maauscriiii  Isiters. 


■  one  of  the  chief  matntenaneea  of  my  crown,'  In  tonnage 
and  poundage,  the  levying  of  which,  they  now  declared, 
was  a  violation  of  the  liberties  of  the  people.  This  subject 
again  involved  legal  discussions,  and  another  *  Remon- 
strance.' They  were  in  the  act  of  reading  it,  when  the 
king  suddenly  came  down  to  the  house,  sent  for  the  speak- 
er, and  prorogued  the  parliament.  '  I  am  forced  to  end 
this  session,*  said  Charies,  *  some  few  hours  before  t 
meant,  being  not  willing  to  receive  any  more  Remon- 
strances, to  which  I  must  give  a  harsh  answer.'  There 
was  at  least,  as  much  of  sorrow  as  of  anger,  in  this  closing 
speech. 

Buckingham  once  more  was  to  offer  his  life  for  the  hon- 
our of  his  master— and  to  court  popularity  !  It  is  well 
known  with  what  exterior  fortitude  Charles  received  the 
news  of  the  duke's  assassination  ;  this  imperturbable  ma* 
iesty  of  his  mind— insensilnKty  it  was  not— never  deserted 
him  on  many  similar  occasions.  There  was  no  indecision 
—no  feebleness  in  his  conduct ;  and  that  extraordinary 
event  was  not  suffered  to  delay  the  expedition.  The  king  s 
personal  industry  astonished  all  the  men  in  office.  One 
writea,  that  the  king  had  done  more  in  six  weeks  than  in 
the  duke's  time  had  been  done  in  six  months.  The  death 
of  Buckingham  caused  no  change ;  the  king  lef\  every  man 
to  his  own  charge,  but  took  the  general  direction  into  his 
own  handa.*  In  private,  Charles  deeply  mourned  the  loss 
of  Buckingham ;  be  gave  no  encouragement  to  his  enem- 
mies  :  the  king  called  him  *  his  martyr,'  and  dedared,  *  the 
world  waa  greatly  mistaken  in  him  ;  for  it  was  ihoufht 
that  the  favourite  had  ruled  his  majesty,  but  it  was  Tar 
otherwise  ;  for  that  the  duke  had  been  to  him  a  faithful 
and  an  obedient  servant.'f  .  Such  were  the  feelings  and 
ideaa  of  the  unfortunate  Charies  the  First,  which  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  become  acquainted  with  to  judge  of;  few  have 
possessed  the  leisure  or  the  disposition  to  perform  this  his- 
storical  duty,  involved,  as  it  is,  in  the  history  of  our  passion*. 
If  ever  the  man  shall  be  viewed,  as  well  as  the  monarch,  the 
private  history  of  Charles  the  First  wiD  form  one  of  the 
most  pathetic  of  biographies.^ 

All  the  Foreign  expeditions  of  Charies  the  First,  were 
alike  disastrous  ;  the  vast  geniua  of  Richelieu,  at  its  meri- 
dian, had  paled  our  ineffectual  star  !  The  dreadful  sur- 
render of  Rochelle  had  sent  back  our  army  and  naw  ba^ 
fled  and  disgraced  ;  and  Buckingham  had  timely  perished, 
to  be  saved  from  having  one  more  reproach,  one  more 
political  crime,  attached  to  his  name.  Such  failures  did 
not  improve  the  temper  of  the  times  ;  but  the  most  bril- 
liant victory  would  not  have  changed  the  fate  of  Charles, 
nor  sliayed  the  fiery  spirits  in  the  commons,  who,  as 
Charies  said,  *  not  satisfied  in  hearing  com|^ainers,  had 
erected  themselves  into  inquisitors  af\er  complainu.* 

Parliament  met.  The  king's  speech  was  conciliatory. 
He  acknowledged  that  the  exaction  of  the  duties  of  the  cus- 
toms was  not  a  right  which  he  derived  from  his  hereditary 
)rerogative,  but  one  which  he  enjoyed  as  the  gifl  of  his 
>eople.  These  duties  as  yet  had  not  indeed  been  formal- 
y  confirmed  by  pariiament,  but  they  had  never  been  re- 
fused to  the  sovereign.  The  king  dosed  with  a  fervent 
ejaculation,  that  the  session,  begun  with  confidence,  might 
end  with  a  mutual  good  understanding. 

The  shade  of  Buckingham  waa  no  longer  cast  between 
Charles  the  First  and  the  commons.  And  yet  we  find  that 
*their  dread  and  dear  aovereign'  waa  not  allowed  any  repose 
on  the  throne. 

A  new  demon  of  national  discord.  Religion,  in  a  meta- 
physical garb,  reared  its  distracted  head.  This  evil  spirit 
had  been  raised  by  the  conduct  of  the  court  divines,  whose 
political  sermons,  with  their  attempts  to  return  to  the  moro 
solemn  ceremonies  of  the  Romish  church,  alarmed  somo 
tender  consdences  ;  it  served  as  a  masked  battery  for  the 
patriotic  party  to  change  their  ground  at  will,  without 
alackening  their  fire.  When  the  king  urged  for  the  duties 
of  his  customs,  he  found  that  he  was  addressing  a  committee 
sittmg  for  religion.  Sir  John  Elliot  threw  out  a  singular 
expression.  Alluding  to  some  of  the  bishcips,  whom  he 
called  *  masters  of  ceremonies,'  he  confessed  (hat  some 

*  Manuscript  Letters ;  Lord  Dorset  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle. 
Sloane  MSS,  4178.    Leuer  510. 

f  Manuscript  Leuer. 

i  I  have  given  the  '  Secret  History  of  Charles  the  First,  and 
his  Queen,'  where  I  have  (raced  the  flrmnees  and  indepen- 
dence or  his  character,  in  the  fldh  volume  of  the  seventh  edi- 
tiou  of  the  first  series  of  this  work,  or  In  the  third  of  the  eighth. 
In  the  same  volumes  will  be  found  as  much  of  the  Secret 
History  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham*  as  I  have  been  enabled 
lo  aaquirs. 
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ceremoQiM  were  commendable,  •uch  as  *  that  we  sboold 
■tand  up  at  the  repetitioD  of  the  creed,  to  (eeiify  the  re> 
si^utJon  oTour  hearts  to  defend  the  religioo  wo  profees,  and 
in  aoroe  churches  ihey  did  not  only  stand  upright,  but  toiik 
llbetr  noordt  drawn.*  Hi«  speech  was  a  spark  that  fell  into 
a  welUaid  train ;  scarcely  can  wo  ooocoive  I  ho  onthusias- 
tic  temper  of  the  House  of  Commons,  at  that  moment, 
when,  afler  some  debate,  thejr  entered  into  a  ooio  to  pro- 
serve  *  the  articles  of  religion  established  by  parliament,  in 
the  tkirUenth  year  qfourlaU  ^^ueen  JEUzabeih  P  and  this 
VOIP  was  immediately  followed  up  by  a  petition  to  the  kint 
for  a  faat  for  the  racreasing  miseries  of  the  reformed 
churches  abroad.  Parliaments  are  liable  to  have  their 
passions  \  Some  of  these  enthusiasts  were  struck  by  a 
panic,  not  perhaps  warranted  by  the  danger  of  *  Jesuits  and 
Arminians.'  Tne  king  answered  them  in  cood  humour  ; 
obsenring,  however,  on  the  state  of  the  reformed  abroad. 

*  that  fighting  would  do  them  more  good  than  fasting/ 
He  granted  them  their  fast,  but  they  would  now  grant  no 
return ;  for  now  they  presented  '  a  Declaration'  to  the 
king,  that  tonnase  and  poundage  roust  give  precedency 
to  reiicion  !  The  kind's  answer  slill  betrays  no  ill  tem- 
per. He  confessed  mat  he  did  not  think  that  *  religion 
was  in  so  much  danger  as  they  affirmed/  He  remmds 
them  of  tonnage  and  poundage  ;  '  I  do  not  so  much  desire 
It  out  of  greediness  of  the  thing,  as  out  of  a  desire  to  put  an 
end  to  those  questions  that  arise  between  roe  and  some  of 
my  subjects. 

Never  had  the  king  been  more  moderate  in  hii  claims, 
or  more  tender  m  bis  style  ;  and  never  had  tlie  commons 
been  more  fierce,  and  never,  in  truth,  so  utterly  inexorable ! 
Often  kings  are  tyrannical,  and  sometimes  are  parliaments, 
a  body  corporate,  with  the  infection  of  passion,  may  per- 
form  acts  of  injusticfi  equally  with  the  individual  who  abu- 
ses the  power  with  which  he  is  invested.  It  was  insisted 
that  Charles  should  give  up  the  receivers  of  ihe  customs 
who  were  denounced  as  capiial  enemies  to  the  king  and 
kingdom,  while  those  who  submitted  to  (he  duties  were 
declared  guiUy  as  accessories.  When  Sir  John  Elliot 
was  pouring  forth  invectives  against  some  courtiers-^bow- 
ever  they  may  have  merited  the  blast  of  his  eloquence— 4ie 
was  sometimes  interrupted  and  sometimes  cheered,  for  the 
stinging  p«*r8onalities.  The  timid  speaker  refusin?  to  put 
the  question,  suffered  a  severe  reprimand  from  Seklen  ; 

*  If  you  will  not  put  it,  we  must  sit  still,  and  thus  we  shall 
never  be  able  to  do  any  thing  !*  The  house  adjourned  in 
great  heat  ,*  the  dark  prognostic  of  their  next  meeting, 
which  Sir  Symond^  D^Ewes  has   marked   in  his  diary  as 

*  the  most  gloomy,  sad,  and  dismal  day  for  England  that 
happened  for  five  hundred  years  !* 

On  this  fatal  day,*  the  speaker  still  refueling  to  put  the 
((uesiion,  and  announcing  the  king's  command  for  an  ad- 
journment, Sir  John  Elliot  stood  up!  The  speaker  at- 
tempted to  leave  the  chair,  but  two  members,  who  had 
place  J  themselves  on  each  side  forcibly  kept  him  down^ 
Elliot,  who  had  prepared  '  a  short  Declaration,*  flung  down 
a  paper  on  the  floor,  crying  out  that  it  might  be  read  ! 
His  party  vociferated  for  the  reading— others  that  it  i^ould 
not.  A  sudden  tumult  broke  out;  Coriton,  a  fervent  pa* 
triot,  struck  another  member,  and  many  laid  their  hands  on 
their  swor  Js.f  '  Shall  we,'  said  one,  *  be  sent  home  as  we 
were  last  sessions,  turned  offlike  scattered  sheep?  <  The 
weopiOK,  trembling  speaker,  still  persisting  in  what  he  held 
to  be  his  duty,  was  dragged  to  and  fro  by  opposite  parties ; 
but  neither  he  nor  the  clerk  would  read  the  paper,  though 
the  speaker  was  bitterlv  reproached  bv  his  kinsman,  Sir 
Peter  Hayman,  *  as  the  disgrace  of  Ihis  country,  and  a 
blot  to  a  noble  family.  Elliot,  finding  the  house  wn  strong- 
ly divided,  undauntedly  snatching  up  the  paper,  said,  *  I 
shall  then  express  that  by  niv  tongue  which  this  paper 
should  have  done.*  Denzil  Holies  assumed  the  character 
of  speaker,  putting  tlie  question:  it  was  returned  by  the 
acclamaiions  of  Ihe  party.  The  doors  were  locked,  and 
the  keys  laid  on  the  table.  The  king  sent  for  the  sergeant 
and  mace,  but  the  messenger  could  obtain  no  admittance 
—the  usher  o(  the  black-rod  met  no  more  regard.  The 
king  then  ordered  out  his  guard— in  thd  meanwhile  tho 
oroiest  was  completed—- the  door  was  flung  open,  the  rush 
of  the  members  was  so  impetuous  that  the  crowd  carried 
aw«y  among  them  the  sergeant  and  the  usher,  in  the  con- 

•  Mon«hy,  2.1  of  Marrh,  16-». 

t  It  was  imaciiiiNl  *n\i  of  doorsi  that  stvr.rd?  h.td  been  clntm  ; 
for  a  Wclrth  pn:re  ni.iuin?  in  preat  ha!>te,  wher.  he  heard  the 
noiM,  10  the  do<>r,  crie  J  nut,  '  I  pray  you  lei  hnr  ir. !  !et  hur  in 
to  give  hur  raast?r  his  s^urj  !— Manuscript  le:  rr 


fusion  and  riot. 


Many 
horror  amidst  this  con&et,  it 


go  oTtfan 
itod  lo  I 


of  the 

was  a  sad 
ture!  Several  of  the  patraoCs  were  c 
tower.  The  king  on  dissolving  thisparliaoMol  ^ 
the  last,  till  the  memorable  *  Long  PaHiaawot,'  _ 
at  least,  his  idea  of  it.  *  It  is  far  from  w»  to  judge  ail  the 
house  alike  guilty,  for  there  are  there  as  dntifiil  aabjects 
as  any  in  tM  wwld ;  it  being  but  some  few  Tipeia  amoaii; 
them  that  did  cast  this  mist  of  ondotifulnaB  over  moel  of 
their  eyes.'* 

Thus  have  I  traced,  step  bj  step,  the  secret  histocy  of 
Charles  the  First  and  his  early  parhaineats.  I  have  enfcered 
into  their  feelings,  while  I  have  supplied  new  focis,  to  saeke 
every  thing  as  present  and  as  true  as  my  &ilbfal  diligence 
coura  repeat  tne  tale.  It  was  neoeesary  that  I  aboald 
sometimes  judge  of  the  first  race  of  oar  patciots  as  soase  of 
their  contemporaries  did ;  but  it  was  imposaibie  to  avosd 
correcting  these  notions  by  the  more  enlareed  vieirs  of 
their  posterity.  This  is  the  piiviiege  of  an  mstonan  aad 
the  poilosophv  of  his  art.  There  is  no  apofegj  for  the 
king,  nor  no  declamation  for  the  sidiject.  Were  we  cmiy 
to  decide  by  the  final  results  of  this  great  ooolbct,  of  wbadi 
what  we  have  here  narrated  is  but  the  faint  beginniag,  «« 
should  confess  that  Sir  John  Elliot  and  his  party  were  itm 
first  fathers  of  our  political  existence;  and  we  should  sioc 
withhold  from  them  the  inexpressible  gratitude  of  a  nataoo** 
freedom !  But  human  infirmity  mortifies  us  in  ihm  nobles  i 
pursuits  of  man ;  and  we  must  be  taught  this  penaientiat 
and  chastising  wisdom.  The  story  of  our  pairiou  is  in- 
volved :  Chanes  appears  to  have  l>een  loweimg  thoee  lu^ 
notions  of  his  prerogative,  which  were  not  peculiar  to  kiwi, 
and  was  throwing  himself  on  the  bosom  of  his  peopbV. 
The  severe  and  unrelenting  conduct  of  Sir  John  EQiot,  bis 
prompt  eloquence  and  bold  invective,  well  fitted  bua  Utr 
the  leader  oifa  party.  He  was  the  loadstone,  drawinc  fo> 
get  her  the  looser  particles  of  iron.  Never  sparing  in  the 
Monarch,  the  errors  of  the  Man,  never  relioqutsh- 
ing  his  royal  prey,  which  he  had  fastened  on,  £i:iof ,  «uh 
Dr  Turner  and  some  others,  contrttiuted  to  make  Ckarirs 
disgusted  with  all  parliaments.  Without  any  dangevtNM 
concessions,  there  was  more  than  one  moment  when  tb^y 
might  have  reconciled  the  sovereign  to  themsHree,  and 
not  have  driven  him  to  the  fatal  resourse  of  aitenfMtng  to 
reign  without  a  parliament  ! 

THE   RUMP. 

Text  and  commentary !  The  French  revolutioD  abo«nid« 
with  wonderful  'explanatory  notes'  on  the  Eagfoh.  It 
has  cleared  up  many  obscure  passages  and  in  th#»  polj:t- 
cal  history  of  Man,  both  pag^  must  be  read  tocether. 

The  opprobrious  and  ludicrous  nickname  of  The  Room, 
stigmatized  a  faction  which  played  the  same  part  m  the 
Enelish  Revolution  as  the  *  M  ntagne*  of  the  Jaeobias  did 
in  the  French.  It  has  been  imagined  that  oar  Eng^r^^h 
Jacobins  were  impelled  by  a  princtple  difllerent  frosa  that 
of  their  modem  rivals ;  but  the  madness  of  avowed  athe> 
ism,  and  the  frenzy  of  hypocritica]  sanctity,  in  ibe  carcle  rf 
crimes  meet  at  the  saine  point.  Their  histotjr  fbrais  osm 
of  those  useful  parallels  where,  with  truth  ooening  as 
mathematical  demonstration,  we  discover  the  ideatitj  erf 
human  nature.  Similarity  of  situation,  aad  oertaia  prin- 
ciples, producing  similar  personages  aad  similar  rw^tts, 
finally  settle  in  the  same  results.  The  Romp,  as  loaig  a* 
human  nature  exists,  can  be  nothing  but  the  Runap,  bow- 
ever  it  may  be  thrown  uppermost. 

The  origin  of  this  political  by-oame  has  often  btfcn  ir- 
quired  into ;  and  it  is  somewhat  corioas,  that  ihougfa  a*l 
parties  consent  to  reprobate  it,  each  aangns  for  it  a  did&r- 
ent  allusion.  In  the  history  of  political  factions  there  is 
always  a  mixture  of  the  ludicrous  with  the  trag^^  t  hat, 
except  their  modem  brothers,  no  faction,  Ifte  the  present, 
ever  excited  such  a  combinatioo  of  extreme  caaaiempt  and 
extreme  horror. 

Amon^  the  rival  parties  in  1669,  the  lovalisls  and  tKr 
presbyterians  acted,  as  we  may  suppose  tKe  Tones  and 

*  At  the  time  many  undoubtedly  considered  thai  k  was  a 
mere  faaton  in  the  house  Sir  Symonds  D*Ewea  was  certair. 
ly  no  p(.ilitician — ^but,  onqoenionably.  his  ideas  were  n<4  pec  • 
liar  to  himselC  Of  ihe  laM  third  parliament  he  deli  -er*  tb** 
opinion  in  his  Diary.  *  I  cannot  deem  bta  the  greaier  jmn  of 
the  house  were  morally  honeft  roeu  :  but  these  wera  the  leoAi 
ffui!ty  of  tli»«  faial  breach,  bclnr  only  misled  by  snnte  ocLer 
Marhi.irrliian  p^iliticf.  nho  seemed  sraltius  A»r  ihe  libertT  M 
the  coininonwcHltii.  ami  by  that  means,  m  the  inovinc  of  tVie  r 
outward  frecdum,  tircw  ihc  vntes  ot  thoM  guod  ixscii  to  iheir 
side.' 
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the  Wbaga  would  in  ibo  mum  piwdkameot ;  a  teGret  r^ 
coocjliatjouihad  takfn  pke«,  to  burjr  w  oUivion  their  for- 
OHsr  jemiooeiety  that  thej  iDi|bt  unite  to  rid  tbenuelvee 
from  that  ijrumy  of  lyFamues.  a  h]rdra>headed  gorem- 
meat ;  or,  as  Hume  obaervesi  that  *  all  effort*  should  be 
used  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Runp ;  so  they  called  the 
parfiaoBeDt,  in  allusion  to  that  part  of  the  animal  body.' 
The  sarcasm  of  the  allusion  seemed  obvious  to  our  polished 
historian ;  yet^  looking  more  narrowly  for  its  orisin,  we 
shall  find  how  mdistinct  were  the  notions  of  this  nicsHBame 
among  those  who  Uved  nearer  the  limes.    Ereiyn  says, 
that  *  the  Rump  Parliament  was  so  called,  as  retaining 
some  few  rotten  members  of  the  other.'    Roger  Coke  de- 
scribes it  thus :    *  Tou  must  now  be  content  with  a  piece 
of  the  Commons  called  "  The  Rump." '    And  Carte  calls 
the  Rump  *  the  carcass  of  a  House,'  and  seems  not  pre- 
cisely aware  of  the  contemptuous  allusion.    But  how  do 
*  rotten  members,'  and  *  a  carcass,'  agree  f«^th  (he  notion 
of  a  Rump  V    Recently  the  editor  of  the  Life  of  Colonel 
Hutchinson  has  conveyed  a  novel  origin.     *  The  number 
of  the  members  of  the  Long  Parliament  having  been  by  se- 
clusion, death,  &c,  very  much  redaced,'^a  remarkable, 
fcc,  this !  by  which  our  editor  seems  adroitly  to  throw  a 
veil  over  the  forcible  transportation  by  the  Rumpers  of  two 
hundred  members  at  one  swoop. — '  the  remainder  was 
compared  to  the  rvinp  ^  a  fowl  wdeh  toos  U^ft,  all  the  rest 
being  eaten.'    Our  editor  even  considers  this  to  be  *  a 
coarse  emblem ;'  yet  *  the  rump  of  a  fowl'  could  hardly  of- 
fend even  a  lady^  delicacy !    Our  editor,  probably,  was 
somewhat  anxious  not  to  degrade  too  lowfy  the  anti-monar- 
chical party,  designated  by  this  opprobrious  term.    Per- 
ha|»  it  is  pardonable  in  Mrs  Macaulay,  an  historical  lady, 
and  a  *  Rumper,'  for  she  calls  *  the  Levellers'  *  a  brave 
and  virtuous  pvty,'  to  have  passed  over  in  her  history  any 
mention  of  the  oRensive  term  at  all,  as  well  as  the  ridicu- 
lous catastrophe  which  they  underwent  in  the  political 
revolution,  which  however  we  must  bes  leave  not  to  pass  by. 
This  party-coinage  has  been  ascribed  to  Clement  Walker, 
their  bitter  antagonist ;  who,  bavinc  sacrificed  no  incon- 
siderable fortune  to  the  cause  of  what  he  considered  con- 
stitutional liberty,  was  one  of  the  violently  ejected  mem- 
bers of  the  Long  Parliament,  and  perished  in  prison,  a 
victim  to  honest  unbending  principles.    His  *  History  of 
Independency'  is  a  rich  legacy  bequeathed  to  posterity,  of 
all  tncir  great  misdoings,  and  their  petty  villanies,  and, 
above  all,  of  their  secret  history :  one  likes  to  know  of 
what  blocks  the  idols  of  the  people  are  sometimes  carved  out. 

Clement  Walker  notices  '  the  votes  and  acts  of  this /agr 
end;  this  Rump  of  a  Parliament,  with  corrupt  maggots  in 
it.'*  This  hideous,  but  descriptive  image  of  *  The  Kump,' 
had,  however,  got  forward  before ;  for  the  collector  of  <  tne 
Rump  Songs'  tells  us,  *  If  you  ask  who  namied  it  Rump, 
know  'twas  mo  styled  in  an  honest  sheet  of  prayer,  called 
•<  The  Bloody  Rump,"  written  befon  the  tnal  of  our  late 
sovereign  ;  but  the  word  obtained  not  univtr^  notice,  till 
K  6ew  from  the  mouth  of  Msjor-General  Brown,  at  a  pub- 
lic assembly  in  the  days  of  Richard  Cromwell.'  Thus  it 
happens  that  a  stinging  nick-name  has  been  frequently  ap- 
plied to  render  a  faction  eternally  odious  ;  and  the  chance 
expression  of  a  wit,  when  adopted  on  some  public  occasion, 
circulates  among  a  whole  people.  The  present  nick-name 
originated  in  derision  nn  ihe  expulmon  of  the  majority  of 
the  Long  Parliament,  by  the  usurping  minority,  ft  proba- 
bly slept ;  fen*  who  would  have  stirred  it  through  the  Pro- 
tectorate ?  and  Bnally  awakt'ned  at  'Richard's  restored,  but 
fleeting.  Rump,'  to  witness  iuown  ridiculous  extinction. 

Ouriit7JiP  passed  through  three  stages  in  its  political  pro- 
gress. Preparatory  to  the  trial  of  (he  sovereins,  the  antimon- 
Bfchical  party  constituted  the  minority  in  *  tne  Jjmg  Parli- 
ament:' the  very  by  name  by  which  this  parliament  is  recog- 
nized seemed  a  grievance  to  an  impatient  people,  vacillating 
with  chimerical  projects  of  government,  and  now  accus- 
tomed from  a  wild  indefinite  notion  of  political  equality,  *to 
poll  down  all  existinff  institutions.  Sucn  was  temper  Mtlie 
times,  that  an  act  of  the  most  violent  injustice,  openly  perfor- 
med, served  only  as  the  jest  of  the  dav,  a  jest  which  has  pas- 
sed into  history.  The  forcible  expulsion  of  two  hundred  of 
their  brother  members,  by  those  who  afterwards  were  salu- 
ted as  <  The  Rump,'  was  called  'Pride's  Purge,'  from  the 
activity  of  a  colonel  of  that  name,  a  military  adventurer, 
who  was  only  the  blind  and  brutal  mstrument  of  his  party ; 
for  when  he  stood  at  the  door  of  the  commons,  holding  a 
paper  with  the  names  of  the  members,  be  did  not  personally 

•  History  of  Independency,  Fan  11,  p.  Kt. 


know  one !  And  his  *  Purge '  might  have  operated  a  qoita 
opposife  effect,  adminiatered  by  his  own  unskilful  hand,  had 
not  Lord  Grey  of  Groley,  and  the  doorkeeper,<— worthy 
dispersers  of  a  Britbh  senate  !— pointed  out  the  obnoxious 
members,  on  whom  otnr  colonel  laid  his  hand,  and  sent  off 
by  his  men  to  be  detained,  if  a  bold  member,  or  to  be  deteiw 
red  from  sitting  in  the  house,  if  a  frightened  one.  This  co- 
lonel had  been  a  dray-man ;  and  the  contemptible  knot  of 
the  Commons,  reduced  to  fiAy  or  sixty  confederates,  which 
assembled  after  his  *  Purge,'  were  called  *  Col.  Pride's  Dray- 
horses!' 

It  was  this  Rump  which  voted  the  death  of  the  sovereign, 
and  abolished  the  regal  office,  and  the  house  ofpeers— *  as 
unnecessary,  burdensome,  and  dangerous !'  '  £very  office 
in  pariiament  seemed  *  dangerous'  but  that  of  the  *  Custodes 
libertatis  Anglie,'  the  keepers  of  the  liberties  of  England ! 
or  rather  *  the  gaolers  !'  *  The  legislative  half*quar(er  of 
the  House  of  Commons  !'  indignsntly  exclaims  Clement 
Walker— the  •  Montagnt^'  of  the  French  revolutionists  I 

*  The  Red-coats,*  as  the  military'  were  nick-nsmed,  soon 
taught  their  masters,  *ihe  Rumpers,'  silence  and  obedience : 
the  latter  having  raised  one  colostal  man  for  iheir  own  pur* 
pose,  were  annihilated  by  him  at  a  single  blow.  Crom- 
well, five  years  after,  turned  them  out  of  iheir  house,  and 
put  the  keys  into  his  pocket.  Their  last  public  appearance 
was  In  the  fleetmg  dai^  of  Richard  Cromwell,  when  the 
comi-tragedy  of '  the  Rump'  concluded  by  a  catsstrophe 
as  ludicrous  as  that  of  Tom  Thumb's  tragedy  ! 

How  such  a  faction  used  their  instruments  to  gather  in 
the  common  spoil,  and  how  their  instruments  at  length  con- 
verted the  hands  which  held  them,  into  instruments  them- 
selves, appears  in  their  history.    When  *  the  Long  Parlia- 


their  famous  *  purge,  and  formed  a  house  of  commons  of 
themselves,  they  abolished  the  House  of  Lords,  crying  up 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  cry- 
ing down  the  liberty  of  the  people.  Such  is  the  history  of 
political  factions,  as  well  as  or  statesmen!  Charles  tho 
Fifth  alternately  made  use  of  the  pope's  authority  to  cuh- 
doe  the  rising  spirit  of  the  protestanis  of  Germany,  or  rai- 
sed an  army  of  protestants  to  imprison  (he  the  pope !  who 
branded  his  German  allies  by  the  novel  and  odious  name  of 
Lutherans.  A  chain  of  similar  facts  may  be  framed  out  of 
modern  historv 

The  *  Rump,'  as  they  were  called  by  every  one  but 
their  own  party,  became  a  whetstone  for  the  wits  to  sharp- 
en  themselves  on ;  and  we  have  two  large  collections  of 
'Rump  Songs,'  curious  chronicles  of  popular  feeling! 
Without  this  evidence  we  should  not  have  been  so  well  in- 
formed respecting  the  phases  of  this  portentious  phenome- 
non. *  The  Romp'  was  celebrated  m  verse,  till  at  length 
it  became  *  the  Rump  of  a  Rump  of  a  Rump !'  as  Foulis 
traces  them  to  their  owindled  and  grotesque  appearance. 
It  is  pourtrayed  by  a  wit  of  the  times— 

*  The  Rump's  sn  old  story,  if  well  undentood, 
*Ti8  a  thing  dressed  up  in  a  parlismeni's  hood. 

And  like  }^-but  the  tail  stands  where  the  besd  should ! 
Twould  make  a  man  scratch  where  he  does  not  kch  ! 
They  say  nis  good  luck  when  a  body  rises 
With  the  Rump  upwahis ;  but  he  thsl  advises 
To  live  In  that  posture  is  none  of  the  wlssst. 

Cromwell's  hunting  them  out  <^  the  honae  by  military 
force  is  alluded  to— 

*  Our  poHUc  doctors  do  ns  teach. 

That  a  blood*sockhig  red  coat^s  as  good  ss  a  leech 
To  relieve  the  head,  if  applied  to  the  breach.* 

In  the  opening  scene  of  the  Restoration,  Mrs  Hutchin- 
son, an  honest  republican,  paints  with  dismay  a  scene 
otherwise  vety  ludicrous.  *  When  the  town  of  Kottirg- 
ham,  as  afanost  all  the  rest  of  the  island,  began  to  grow 
mad,  and  declared  themselves  in  their  desires  of  the  kinf  ;* 
or,  as  another  of  the  opposite  psrty  writes,  *  When  fhe 
soMiery,  who  had  hitherto  made  dtUm  trumpe^  revived 
now  to  turn  up  the  king  of  hearta  in  their  affectiotis,'  the 
rabble  in  town  and  country  vied  with  each  other  in  burning 
the  *  Rump ;'  and  the  literal  emblem  was  hung  bv  chains 
on  gallowses,  with  a  bonfire  underneath,  while  the  cries 
of  *Let  us  bom  the  Rump!  Let  ns  roast  the  Ruanp!* 
were  echoed  every  where.  The  suddenness  of  this  uni- 
versal change,  which  was  said  to  have  maddened  the  wise, 
and  to  have  sobered  the  mad,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  joy 
at  escaping  from  the  yoke  of  a  military  despotism ;  parw 
hapSi  too,  it  marked  the  ranid  transition  of  hnoo  to  a  ren* 
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tontioD  which  might  be  nippoted  to  hare  *niplim*d  grat^ 
tade  even  in  a  royal  breast !  The  feelings  of  the  people 
expected  to  find  an  echo  from  the  throne. 

*  The  Rump,'  betidee  their  general  retemblance  to  the 
French  anarchists,  had  also  some  minuter  features  of  ug- 
liness, which  Englishmen  have  often  exulted  have  not 
marked  an  Engliih  revolution  sanguinary  proscriptions ! 
We  had  thought  that  we  had  no  revohitioaary  tribunals! 
no  Seplembrisers !  no  Noyades !  no  moveable  ^illotines 
awaitmg  for  car*8  loaded  with  human  victims !  no  mfuriated 
republican  urging,  in  a  committee  of  public  safety,  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  salutary  massacre  I 

But  if  it  be  true  that  the  same  motives  and  the  same 
principles  were  at  work  in  both  nations,  and  that  the  like 
characters  were  performing  in  England  the  parts  which 


they  did  afterwaros  in  France,  by  an  ar^ment  apnon 
might  be  niro  that  the  same  rev<Nting  crimes  and  chimeric 
cal  projects  were  alike  suggested  at  London  as  at  Paris. 
Human  nature  even  in  transactions  which  iqjpear  unpa- 
ralleled, will  be  found  to  preserve  a  regularity  of  resem- 
blance not  always  suspected. 

The  first  great  tragic  act  was  closely  copied  by  the 
French ;  and  if  the  popular  page  uf  our  history  appears 
unstained  by  their  revolutionary  axe,  this  depended  only 
oo  a  slight  accident ;  for  it  became  a  question  of  '  yea ' 
and  *  nay  !*  and  was  only  carried  in  the  negative  by  two 
voieea  in  the  council !     It  was  debated  among  *  the  bloody 
Rump,'  as  it  was  hideously  desij^nated,  *  whether  to  mas- 
sacre and  put  to  the  swora  all  the  king'M  party  P*    Crom- 
well himself  listened  to  the  suggestion ;  and  it  was  only 
put  down  by  the  coolness  of   poliiical  calculation — the 
oread  that  the  massacre  would  be  too  general  I       ome  of 
the  Rump  not  obtaining  the  blessedness  of  a  massacre, 
still  clung  to  the  happiness  of  an  imroolaiion  ;  and  many 
petitions  were  presented,  that '  two  or  three  prindpal  gentle- 
men of  the  royal  party  in  each  courtf  might  be  sacri- 
ficed to  Justice,  whereby  th<f  land  might  be  saved  from 
blooi'gudtin^M  P    Sir  Author  Haslerigg,  whose  *  passion- 
ate fondness  of  liberty*  has  been  commended,!  was  one  of 
the  committee  of  safety  in  1647 — I  too,  would  commend  *  a 
passionate  lover  of  liberty,'  whenever  J  do  not  discover 
that  this  lover  is  much  more  intent  on  the  dower  than  on 
the  bride.    Haalerigg,  *  an  absurd  bold  man,'  as  Claren- 
don at  a  single  stroke,  reveals  his  character,  was  resolved 
not  to  be  troubled  with  king  or  bishop,  or  with  any  power 
in  the  state  superior  to  *  the  Rump's.'    We  may  safely 
suspect  the  patriot  who  can  cool  his  vehemence  in  spolia- 
tion.   Haslerigg  would  have  no  bishops,  but  this  was  not 
from  any  want  of  reverence  for  church-lands,  for  he  heap- 
ed for  nimself  such  wealth  as  to  have  been  nick-named 
*  the  bishop  of  Durham !'     He  is  here  noticed  for  a  politi- 
cal crime  different  from  that  of  plunder.     When,  in  1647, 
this  venerable  radical  found  the  parliament  resisting  his 
views,  he  declared,  that  <  Some  heads  rouft  fly  off!'  add- 
ing, *  the  parliament  cannot  save  England  ;  we  must  look 
another  way  ;*— threatening,  what  afterwards  was  done, 
to  bring  in  the  army!    It  was  this  'passionate  lover  of 
liberty*  who,  when  IXnislaus,  the  parliamentary  agent, 
was  assassinated  by  some  Scotchmen  in  Holland,  moved 
ia  the  house,  that  *Six  royalists  of  the  best  quality' 
should  be  immediately  executed  !    When  some  northern 
coanties  petitioned  the  Commons  for  relief  against  a  famine 
in  the  land,  our  Maratast  observed,  that  *  this  want  of  food 
would  best  defend  those  counties  from  Scottish  invasion  !'| 
The  slaughter  of  Drogheda  by  Cromwell,  and  his  fright- 
ening all  London  by  what  Walker  calls  *  a  butchery  of  ap- 
prentices,' when  he  cried  out  to  his  soldiers,  to  kiiji  man, 
woman,  and  child,  and  fire  the  city!'§  may  be  placed 
among  thooe  crimes  which  are  committM  to  open  a  reign 
of  terror— but  Hugh    Peter's   solemn    thanksgiring   to 
Heaven  that  *  none  were  snared  I'  was  the  true  expres- 
sion of  the  true  feeling  of  these    political    demoniacs. 
Cromwell  was  cruel  from  politics,  others  from  constitu- 
tion.   Some  were  willing  to  oe  cruel  without  *  blood- 
guiltiness.'    One   Alexanoer  Rigby,  a    radical  lawyer, 
twice  moved  in  the  Long  Parliament,  that  those  lorde  and 
gmilemen  who  were  *  malignants,'  should  be  told  at  alaoea 
»  Ae  Dtry  of  Algiert,  or  sent  off  to  the  new  plantations  in 
the  West  Indies.    He  bad  all  things  prepared ;  for  it  is 
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added  th^  he  bad  contracted  with  two  merdumts  to  ship 
them  off.*  Th«re  was  a  most  Uoody-Aiaded  '  maker  of 
waslung-balls,'  as  one  John  Durant  is  described,  appoiot* 
ed  a  lecturer  by  the  House  of  ComoBons,  who  always  kit 
out  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  *  As  we  forgive  them  that  uvm 
pan  against  us,'  and  substitoted,  *  Lord,  sauce  iIkni  haisi 
now  drawn  out  thy  sword,  let  it  not  he  sheMhed  acain 
it  be  glutted  in  the  blood  of  the  maUgnanis.'  I  find 
many  enormities  of  this  kind.  *  CorMd  he  ha 
the  work  of  the  Lord  necligently,  and  keepeth  back  his 
sword  from  blood  V  was  the  cry  of  the  wretch,  who,  whim 
a  celebrated  actor  and  royalist  aned  for  quarter,  gave  bo 
other  reply' than  that  of  *  fitting  the  aotkni  to  the  word.* 
Their  treatment  of  the  Irish  may  poanbly  be  admired  by  a 
true  Machiaveiist :  '  th^  pemutted  forty  thousand  ef  the 
Irish  to  enlist  in  the  service  of  the  kings  of  Spain  and 
France— in  other  words,  they  expelled  them  at  once, 
which,  considering  that  our  Rnmpera  affected  SDcfa  an  al^ 
horrence  of  tyranny,  may  be  considered  as  an  act  oTi 


cy  !  satisfying  themselves  only  with  dividing  tho  fiitfeited 
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lands  of  the  aforesaid  forty  thousand  among  their 
party  by  lot  and  other  means.    An  universal  eoofiscatioB, 
after  all,  is  a  Uoodless  massacre.    They  used  the  Scecdh 
soldiers,  after  the  battles  of  Donbar  and  Worcester,  a  little 
differently— but  equally  efficacioasly— 4br  they  sold  il 
Scotch  prisoners  for  slaves  to  the  American  planters-f 

The  Robespierres  and  the  Marats  were 
nary  beings,  and  in  some  respects  the  Frenchmen 
working  on  a  more  enlai^^  scheme.  These 
ed,  that  *the  generation  which  had  witnessed  ih« 
ceding  one  would  always  regret  it;  and  for  the  secority  of 
the  Revolution,  it  was  necessary  that  every  person  who 
was  thirty  years  old  in  1788  shouM  perish  on  the  sralioM  !* 
The  anarchists  were  intent  on  reducing  the  French  peo- 
ple to  eight  millions,  and  on  destroying  the  great  cilies  of 
France.! 

Such  monstrous  persons  and  events  are  not  credible — 
but  this  is  no  proof  that  they  have  not  oocurred.^Many 
incredible  things  will  happen ! 

Another  disorganizing  feature  in  the  English  Rmmpen 
was  also  observed  in  me  ^ons-aijettee— their  hatred  of 
literature  and  the  arts.  Hebert  was  one  day  directing  his 
satellites  townards  the  biblkitheqm  neHomaU,  to  put  an 
to  all  that  human  knowledge  collected  for  centuries  oa 
turies — in  one  day !  alleging  of  course  some  good 
This  hero  was  only  divert^  from  the  enterprise  bv  briejE 
persuaded  to  postpone  it  for  a  day  or  two,  when  InaulT  ilw 
guillotine  intervened:  the  same  circumstance  occurred  here. 
The  burning  of  the  records  in  the  Tower  was  certainly 
proposed ;  a  speech  of  SeMen's,  whidi  I  cannot  imiBcd»-> 
ately  turn  to,  put  a  slop  to  these  incendiaries.  It  was  de- 
bated in  the  Romp  parliament,  when  Cromwell  was  gen- 
eral,  whether  they  should  du$elve  the  unhernHeaf  They 
cor*cluded  that  no  university  was  necessary ;  that  there 
were  no  ancient  exsmples  of  soch  edoration,  and  that 
scholars  in  other  countries  did  study  at  their  own  easT  mad 
chargett  and  therefore  they  looked  on  them  as  nnni  r  i  ssa 
ry,  and  thought  them  fitting  Co  be  tAen  away  for  thepmhKe 
urn! — ^How  these  venerable  asylums  escaped  fitmi  being 
sold  with  the  king's  pictures,  as  stone  and  timber,  and  why 
their  rich  endowments  were  not  shared  among  such  hi- 
veterate  ignorance  and  remorseless  spoliation,  might  i 
some  inquiry. 

The  AbW  Morellet,  a  great  poiitical  economist, 
agined  that  the  source  of  all  the  crimes  of  the  Fre 
Revolution  was  their  violation  of  the  sacred  rights  oT  ptt^ 
peny.  The  perpetual  invectives  of  the  Aans-csdsOss  of 
France  agahut  pnprietan  and  eigahui  fropertjf  proceeded 
from  deinoralized  beings,  who  formed  oanegrrics  om  nP 
crimes  ;  crimes,  to  explain  whose  revolutioaary  terms,  a 
new  dictionary  was  required.  But  even  these  anardusts, 
in  their  mad  expressions  against  property,  and  in 

*  Mercorins  Rustlcus,  XIT.  115.  Berwick's  Ule,  p.  4SL 
1 1  am  indebted  to  my  friend  Mr  Hamper  ofDerilend  H< 
Birmingham,  for  the  following  accoum  drawn  from  Sir  W1V 
liam  Dugdale*s  interleaved  Pocket>book  for  l64&->^  Aup.  17. 
The  Scotch  army,  under  the  command  of  Duke  Hamilton, 
defeated  at  Preston  in  Lancanhire.  24th.  The  Moorlandcrs 
rose  upon  the  Scots  and  stripe  some  of  them.    The  Scofech 

eisoners  ml«erablv  used ;  erposnl  to  eat  cabbage>learea  in 
idffley  (Staffordshire)  snd  carrot-tope  in  Coleshill,  OITar- 
wickshire.)  The  sokJiers  who  rtiarded  them  eoM  the  victnate 
which  were  brought  in  for  them  from  the  conntrv.' 

•Desodoard's  Hisocrs  Phtlosophkiue  de  la  Revolmlon  de 
France,  IV,  & 
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wildest  nouoM  of  tlMtr  *  egalit^/  have  not  gono  beyond 
the  daring  o(  our  own  *  Rompers !' 

Of  those  revolutionary  journals  of  the  parliament  of 
1649,  which  in  spirit  bo  strongly  resemble  the  diurnal  or 
hebdomadal  effusions  of  the  redoubtable  French  Hebert, 
Marat,  and  others  of  that  siamp,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able u  *  The  Moderate,  impartially  communicating  mar- 
tial affairs  to  the  kingdom  or  England ;'  the  monarchical 
title  our  commoowealth-men  had  not  yet  had  time  enough 
to  obliterate  from  their  colloquial  style.    This  writer  called 
himself  in  his  barbarous  English,    T%e  Moderate!    It 
would  be  hard  to  conceive  the  meanness  and  illiteracy  to 
which  the  English  language  was  reduced  under  the  pens 
of  the  rabblc-wVilera  of  these  days,  had  we  not  witnessed 
in  the  present  time  a  parallel  to  their  compositions.  *  The 
Moderate!'  was  a  little  assumed  on  tne  principle  oo 
which  Marat  denominated  himself  M'ami  du  peuple.*    It 
is  curious,  that  the  most  ferocious    politicians  usually 
assert  their  moderation.    Robespierre,  in  his  iustjfication, 
declares  *  m'a  souvent  accost  de  Moderantume.'     The 
same  actors,  playing  the  same  parts,  may  be  always  paral- 
leled in  their  language  and  their  deeds.    This '  Moderate' 
steadily  ptirsued  one  great  principle— the  overthrow  of  all 
Property.    Assuming  that/yroperly  was  the  original  cause 
I  f  sm  /  an  exhortation  to  the  people  for  this  purpose  is  the 
subject  of  the  present  paper  :*  the  illustration  oi  his  prin- 
ciple is  as  striking  as  the  principle  itself. 

It  is  an  apology  for,  or  ratner  a  defence  of  robbery ! 
Some  moss-troopers  had  been  condemned  to  be  hanged, 
for  practising  thieir  venerable  custom  of  gratuitously  sup- 
plying themselves  from  the  flocks  and  herds  of  their  weaker 
neighbours:  our  *  Moderate'  ingeniously  discovers,  that 
the  loss  of  these  mei^'s  lives  is  to  be  attributed  to  nothing 
but  property.  They  are  necessitated  to  offend  the  laws, 
m  order  to  obtain  a  livelihood! 

On  this  he  descants ;  and  the  extract  is  a  political  curi- 
osity, in  the  French  style !  *  Property  is  the  original  cause 
of  any  nn  between  party  and  party  as  to  civil  transactions. 
And  since  the  ^oiU  is  taken  on',  and  the  government 
altered  in  nomine^  so  ought  it  real'y  to  redound  to  the  good 
uf  the  people  m  specie ;  which  though  they  cannot  expect 
it  in  a  few  years,  by  reason  of  (Ae  mviiipUaty  ofOu  gentry 
m  oMthority,  cominand,  &c,  who  drive  oo  all  desi^s  for 
support  of  I  he  old  government,  and  consequently  their  own 
interest  and  the  peopU**  ilaoery,  yet  they  doubt  not,  but  in 
^me  the  iieopla  wiil  herein  discern  their  own  blindness 
and  folly.* 

In  September,  he  advanced  with  more  depth  of  thought. 
*  Ware  have  even  been  clothed  with  the  most  gracious 

ftrelencee— via.,  reformation  of  religi<Mi,  the  laws  of  the 
and,  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  &c ;  though  the  effects 
thereof  hare  proved  most  destructive  to  every  nation; 
making  the  sword,  and  not  the  people,  the  original  of  all 
auihontjes  for  many  hundred  ^ears  together,  takini;  away 
each  man^e  birthright^  and  adtbng  upon  a  few  a  cursed  pro- 
priety ;  the  ground  of  all  civil  offences,  and  the  ereatest 
cause  of  most  tins  against  the  heavenly  Deity.  ThiM  tyrant 
ny  andopproatiein  running  through  the  veins  of  many  of  our 
predecessors,  and  being  too  long  maintained  by  the  sword' 
upon  a  royal  foundation,  at  last  became  so  customary,  as 
to  the  vulgar  it  eumed  mott  mtfvro^— ^ihe  only  reason  why 
the  people  of  this  time  are  to  ignorant  of  Iheir  frnlh-Hght^ 
their  only  freedom,'  &c. 

'  The  birth-right '  of  citoyen  EgaHU  to  a  euroed  vropri- 
etjl  aettled  on  a/ew*  was  not  even  among  the  French  jaco- 
bins, urged  with  more  amazing  force.  Had  things  pro- 
ceeded according  to  our '  Moderate's  'plan,  *  the  people's 
slavery'  had  been  something  worse.  In  a  short  time  the 
nation  would  have  had  more  proprietors  than  property. 
We  have  a  curious  list  <^  the  spoliatioos  of  tlmse  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons,  who,  after  their  famous 
atlf-denying  ordihancetf  appropriated  among  themselves 
Btims  of  money,  offices,  ana-  lands,  for  services  *  done  or 
to  be  done'.' 

The  most  innocent  of  this  new  government  of  '  the 
Majesty  of  the  People,'  wore  thoee  whose  talents  bad 
been  limited  by  Nature  to  peddle  and  purloin ;  puny  me- 
chanics, who  had^  suddenly  dropped  toeir  needles,'  their 
hammers,  and  their  lasts,  uid  slunk  out  from  behind  their 
shop-counters ;  those  who  had  never  aspired  beyond  the 
eoDstable  of  their  parish,  were  now  seated  in  the  eoooctl 
of  state  ;  where,  as  Miltoo  describes  them,  '  they  fell  fu 
hoefcater  the  commonwealth :'  there  they  met  a  more  ra^ 

*  The  Moderate,  from  Tuesday,  July  tl,  to  Attgtist7,lM9. 


Ind  race  of  obscure  lawyers,  and  discontented  men  of  fa^ 
mily,  of  blasted  reputations ;  adventurers,  who  were  to 
command  the  miliiia  and  navy  of  £ng]aiid,«-govemors 
of  the  three  kingdoms !  whose  votes  and  ordinances  re« 
sounded  with  nothing  else  but  new  impositions,  now  taxes, 
excises,  yearly,  monthly,  weekly  sequestrations,  compoai* 
tions,  and  universal  robbery  ! 

Baxter  vents  one  deep  groan  of  indignation,  and  pre* 
scientlv  announces  one  future  consequence  of  R^orm ! 
*In  alt  this  appeared  the  severity  of  God,  the  mutability 
of  worldly  thinss,  and  the  fruits  of  error,  pride,  and  sel- 
fishness, to  be  auarged  heret^fter  upon  reformation  and  r»> 
Hgion.*    As  a  statesman,  the  sagacity  of  this  honest  pro- 

f>het  was  narrowed  by  the  horizon  of  his  religious  views  ; 
or  he  ascribes  the  whole  as  *  prepared  by  Satan  to  the 
injury  of  the  protestant  cause,  ana  the  advantage  of  the 
papists !'  But  dropping  his  particular  application  to  the 
devil  and  the  papists,  honest  Richard  Baxter  is  perfectly 
right  in  his  general  principle  concerning  *  Runipers,'— > 
*  Sans*culottes,'— and  *  Radicals.' 

LITE  A2n>  HABITS  OF  A  I.ITXBABT  AKTI^UABT— OLDTi 
AHO  HIS  MAiruSCBPTS. 

Such  a  picture  may  be  furnished  by  some  unexpected 
materials  which  my  uiqujries  have  obtained  of  Oldva. 
This  is  a  sort  of  personage  little  known  to  the  wits,  wno 
write  more  than  they  read,  and  to  their  volatile  votaries, 
.who  only  read  what  the  wits  write.  It  is  time  to  vindi- 
cate the  honours  of  the  few  whose  laborious  days  enrich 
the  stores  of  national  literature,  not  by  the  duplicates  but 
the  supplements  of  knowledge.  A  literary  antiquary  is 
that  idler  whose  life  is  passed  in  a  perpetual  voyage 
autour  de  ma  dusmbrt ;  fervent  in  sagacious  diligence,  in* 
stinct  with  the  enthusiasm  of  curious  inquiry,  critical  aa 
well^  as  ertidite ;  he  has  to  arbitrate  between  contending 
opioioDs,  to  resolve  the  doubtful,  to  clear  up  the  obscure, 
and  to  grasp  at  the  remote ;  so  busied  with  other  times, 
and  so  interested  for  other  persons  than  those  about  him, 
that  he  becomea  the  inhabitant  of  the  visionary  world  of 
books.  He  counts  only  his  days  by  his  acquisitions,  and 
may  be  said  by  his  original  discoveries  to  be  the  creator  of 
facts  ;  often  exciting  the  gratitude  of  the  literary  worU, 
while  the  very  nsme  of  the  henefactor  has  not  always  da- 
scended  with  the  inestimable  labours. 

Such  is  the  man  whom  we  often  find,  leaving,  when  he 
dies,  his  favourite  volumes  only  an  incomplete  project ! 
and  few  of  this  class  of  literary  men  have  escaped  the  fate 
reserved  for  most  of  their  brothers.  Voluminous  worka 
have  been  usually  left  unfinished  bv  the  death  of  the  au- 
thors ;  and  it  is  with  them  as  with  tne  planting  of  trees,  of 
which  Johnson  has  forcibly  observed, '  There  is  a  frightful 
interval  between  the  aeed  and  timber.*  And  he  admirably 
remarks,  what  I  cannot  forbear  applying  to  the  labours! 
am  now  to  describe ;  *  He  that  calculates  the  growth  of 
trees  has  the  remembrance  of  the  shortness  of  life  driven 
hard  upon  him.  He  knows  that  he  is  doing  what  will 
never  benefit  himself;  and  when  he  rejoices  to  see  the 
stem  rise,  is  disposed  to  repine  that  another  shall  cut  It 
down.'  The  days  of  the  patriotic  Cuunl  Maxzuchellt  were 
freely  given  to  his  nationaJ  literature ;  and  six  invaltiabis 
folios  attest  the  gigantic  force  of  his  immense  erudition  | 
yet  these  only  carrv  us  through  the  letters  A  and  B  t  ana 
though  Mazzuchelli  had  finished  for  the  press  other 
volumes,  the  torpor  of  his  descendants  has  deiraudsd  Eu- 
rope of  her  claims.  The  Ahh6  Gonjet,  who  had  deatgned  a 
classified  history  of  his  national  literature,  in  the  sightssn 
volumes  we  possess,  could  only  conclude  that  of  the  Irani* 
lators  and  commence  that  of  the  poets  ;  two  other  volumai 
in  manuscript  have  perished.  That  great  enterprise  of 
the  Benedictines,  the  <  Histoirt  Litteraire  de  la  Franes,' 
now  oonsisu  of  twelve  large  quartos,  and  the  Industry  of 
its  successive  writers  have  only  been  able  to  carry  It  to 
the  twelfth  century.  David  Clement  deelyned  the  most 
eitensife  bibliography  which  had  ever  appearrd  i  but  tha 
diligent  life  of  the  writer  could  only  proceed  as  far  aa  H. 
The  alphabetical  order,  which  so  many  writers  of  this  riasi 
have  adopted,  has  proved  a  mortifying  memsnto  of  human 
life!  Tirabosrhi  was  so  fortunate  as  to  rom|>lete  lila 
great  national  history  of  Italian  literature.  Hut,  unhap- 
pily for  us,  Thomas  Wsrion,  sfter  feeling  his  way  through 
the  d^rktr  ages  <if  our  po<<trv,  m  plshnlng  the  map  of  tii0 
beautiful  land,  of  which  be  had  onlv  a  Fisgah-slght,  es* 
pired  amidst  his  volumes.  The  most  pi^rious  portion  ol 
Warton's  history  is  but  the  fragment  ora  ftagmeot. 
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Oldys,  amoog  this  brotherhood,  has  met  perhaps  with  a 
harder  fate ;  his  published  works,  and  the  namerous  ooes 
to  which  he  coothbuted,  are  now  highlj  appreciated  by  the 
lorers  of  books ;  but  the  larjrer  portioo  ot  his  literary  la- 
bours have  met  with  the  sad  fortune  of  dispersed,  and  pro- 
bably of  wasted  manuscripts.  Oidy^s  manuscripts,  or 
o.  M.  as  they  are  sometimes  designated,  are  constantly 
referred  to  by  eveiy  distinguished  writer  on  our  literary 
history.  I  beUere  that  not  one  of  them  could  have  given 
us  any  positive  a«»unt  of  the  manuscripts  themselves ! 
They  have  indeed  long  served  as  the  sohtary  sources  of 
informaiioii — but  like  the  well  at  the  way-side,  too  many 
have  drawn  their  waters  in  nlence. 

CMdys  is  chiefly  known  by  the  caricature  of  the  facetious 
Grose,  a  great  humorist,  both  with  pencil  and  with  pen : 
it  is  in  a  posthumous  scrap-book,  where  Grose  deposited 
his  odds  and  ends,  and  where  there  is  perhaps  not  a  single 
story  which  is  not  satirical.  Our  lively  antiquary,  who 
cared  more  for  rusty  armour  than  for  rusty  volumes, 
would  turn  over  these  flams  and  quipe  to  some  conflden- 
lial  friend,  to  enjoy  together  a  secret  laugh  at  their  literary 
intinates.  His  eager  executor,  who  bappeaed  to  be  his 
book-seller,  served  up  the  poignant  hash  to  the  public  as 
*  Grose's  Olio  !*  The  delineation  of  Oldys  is  sufficiently 
orercbarged  for  '  the  nonce.'  One  prevalent  infirmity  c( 
honest  OTdys,  his  love  of  companionship  over  too  socml  a 
glass,  sends  him  down  to  posterity  in  a  grotesque  attitude ; 
.  and  iAr  Alexander  Chalmers,  who  has  given  us  the  fullest 
aecount  of  Oldys,  has  inflicted  on  him  something  like  a  ser- 
mon, on  *  a  state  of  intoxicaf  ion.' 

Alas !— Oldys  was  an  outcast  of  fortune,  and  the  utter 
simplieitv  of  his  hes«i  was  fuileless  as  a  child's— ever 
open  to  the  deeigning.  The  noble  spirit  of  the  Duke  of  N(m^ 
folk  once  rescued  the  long-lnst  historian  of  Rawletgh  from 
the  confinement  of  the  Flert,  where  he  had  existed  proba- 
bly  forgotten  by  the  world  for  six  years.  It  was  bv  an  act 
of'graoB  that  the  duke  safoly  placed  Oldvs  in  the  Herald's 
College  as  Korroy  Kin;  of  Anns.*  But  Oldys,  like  all 
shy  aind  retired  men,  had  contracted  peculiar  habits  and 
close  attachments  for  a  few ;  both  these  he  could  indulge 
at  no  distance.  He  liked  his  old  associates  in  the  poriieu^ 
of  the  Fleet,  whom  he  faeetionsly  dtsnified  as  'his  Rulers,* 
and  there,  as  I  have  heard,  with  the  erotefqae  whim  of  a 
beraM,  established  <  The  Dragon  Club.'  Companionship 
yields  the  poor  man  unpurchased  pleasures.  Oldys,  bu- 
sied everv  morning  among  the  departed  wits  and  the 
learned  of  our  country,  reflected  some  image  from  ^em  of 
d»eir  wit  and  learning  to  his  companions :  a  secret  history 
as  yet  mtold,  and  ancient  wit,  which,  cleared  of  the  rust, 
•aemed  to  him  brilliant  as  the  modem ! 

It  is  hard,  however,  for  a  literary  antiquary  to  be  carica- 
tured, and  for  a  herald  to  be  ridiculed  about  an  *  unseemly 
reeltiur,  with  the  coronet  of  the  Princess  Caroline,  whicn 
looked  unsteady  on  the  cushion,  to  the  great  scandal  of 
his  brethren.'  A  circumstance  which  could  never  have 
occnrred  at  the  burial  of  a  prince  or  «  princess,  as  the  cor- 
onet is  carried  by  Clarencieux,  and  not  by  Norrcy.  Oldys's 
deep  potations  of  ale,  however,  cive  me  an  opportunity  of 
bestowing  on  him  the  honour  of  being  the  autnor  of  a  pop- 
ular Anacreontic  sons.  Mr  Taylor  informs  me  that  *  OkJys 
always  asserted  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  wel!  known 
sonj^ 

•  Busy,  eiirimis,  thimy  fly  f 

*  Mr  John  Taylor,  the  eon  of  OWjg'a  intimate  friend,  has 
Aimlshed  me  with  this  tiiterestinf  anecilote.  *  Oldys,  as  my 
(kther  informed  me,  was  many  years  In  quiet  obscurity  in  the 
Pleet-prison.  but  at  Isst  was  spiriird  np  tn  make  his  situation 
known  to  the  Dnke  of  Norfolk  of  ihnt  time,  who  received  ■ 
01dys*s  letter  while  he  was  at  dinner  with  some  frtenda.  The  ! 
duke  Immediately  contmnniraied  the  contents  to  the  company, 
observing  that  he  )iad  Ion?  been  sr.xionato  know  what  hsd 
become  of  an  old,  thoitrh  an  humble  Thend,  and  was  happy 
by  that  letter  tn  And  thnt  he  was  alive.  He  then  called  Ibr  his 
gentleman  (a  kind  of  humble  friend  whom  noblemen  used  to 
retain  under  that  name  in  those  days,)  and  desired  him  to  go 
Immediately  to  the  Pieei,  to  take  money  for  the  immediste 
need  of  Oldys,  to  procnre  an  account  of  his  debts  and  dis- 
rharge  them.  Oldys  was,  soon  after,  either  by  the  duke*B 
gift  or  interest,  appointed  Norroy  Klnv  at  Arms ;  snd  I  re- 
member that  his  official  regalia  came  into  my  father*s  hands 
ax  his  death.* 

In  the  Lil^  of  OMys,  bv  Mr  A.  Chalmers,  the  date  of  this 
promotion  Is  not  found.  My  accomplished  friend  the  Rev  J. 
Dallaway  has  obligingly  ^rarolned  toe  records  of  the  college, 
by  which  it  appears  that  Oldys  had  been  Norfolk  herald  ex> 
iraordinsry.  bm  not  belon^nr  to  the  college,  was  appointed 
n^r  sahum  Norroy  King  of  Anns  by  patent,  May  Jkh,  ITU. 


and  as  he  was  a  rigid  lover  of  truth,  I  doi^  not  thtf  ha 
wrote  it.*  My  own  researches  confirm  if ;  I  have  traced 
this  popular  song  through  a  docen  of  coUectiesM  ainee  the 

J  rear  1740,  the  first  in  which  I  find  it.  In  the  hiteroal- 
ections  an  original  inscription  has  been  dropped,  wfandh  the 
accurate  Ritscm  has  restored,  without,  nowever,  being 
able  to  discover  the  writer.  In  1740  it  is  said  to  havs 
been  *  Made  extempore  by  a  sentleaBao,  oocnsiooed  fay  a 
/fy  drinking  out  of  his  arp  ofmef — the  aocnaio 
of  poor  Oldys  \* 

Ghtwe,  however,  though  a  great  joker  oatbej 
of  Oldys,  was  far  from  insensible  to  the 
quisitions  of  the  man.  *  His  knowledge  of  Engtish  (oaks 
has  hardly  been  exceeded.'  Gtroae  too  was  sirack  by  the 
delicacy  of  hoiMMir,  and  the  uiwwervinc  veradly  which  so 
strongly  characterised  Oldys,  of  i^idihe  gives  a  mssait 
able  instance.  We  are  concerned  in  ascertaaung  the 
monX  integrity  of  the  writer,  whooe  main  huaineaa  m  with 
hbtory. 

At  a  time  when  our  litenry  history,  exeepimg  in  the 
solitary  labour  of  Anthony  Wood,  was  a  forest,  with  nei- 
ther road  nor  pathway,  Oidys  fortunately  placed  in  the  li- 
brary of  the  Earl  of  Qiford,  yielded  up  his  entire  days  to 
researches  concerning  the  books  and  the  men  of  tbe'prr- 
ceding  age.  His  labMirs  were  then  valueless,  th^  very 
nature  not  yet  ascertained,  and  when  he  opened  the  trea- 
sures of  our  ancient  lore,  in  *  The  British  Librarian,'  it  was 
closed  for  want  of  public  encouragement.  Ota*  writefs 
then  8tru£gling  to  create  an  ageof  genios  of  their  cnm,  for- 
got that  they  had  had  any  progenitors ;  or  while  they  wcf« 
acquiring  new  modes  of  exceOence,  that  ther  were  losing 
othera,  to  whi<:h  their  posterity  or  the  national  geans  night 
return.  To  know,  and  to  admire  only,  the  Ktrre?w« 
and  the  tastes  of  our  own  age,  is  a  species  of  etecaat 
barbarism,  f  Spenser  was  considered  neariy  as  obsf^.s 
as  Chaucer ;  Milton  was  veiled  by  oUinon,  and  Shake- 
speai]D's  dramas  were  fo  imperfectly  known,  that  in  look- 
ing over  the  play-bills  of  1711,  and  ranch  later,  I  find  that 
whenever  it  chanced  that  they  were  aded,  they  were  a> 
ways  announced  to  have  been  written  by  Srakspear«.* 
Massinger  was  unknown ;  and  Jonson,  thongh  called  *  im* 
mortal'  in  the  old  play-bills,  lay  entombed  in  hn  two  fobos. 
The  poetical  era  of  ElixabetK,  the  eloquent  age  of  Javes 
the  First,  and  the  age  of  wit  of  Charles  the  Second,  wcm 
blanks  in  our  literary  history.  Byssha  compiling  an  art  ol 
Poetry,  in  1718,  passed  by  tn  his  collections  *  Spemaet  surf 
thepoetM  of  hit  og-e,  because  their  language  is  now  be  come 
so  obsolete,  that  most  readers  of  our  age  have  no  ear  for 
them,  and  therefore  Skaketptan  himself  is  so  rmrUg 
in  my  collection.'  The  beat  English  poets 
ed  to  be  the  modem  ;  a  taste  which  is  always  obstinate  ! 

All  this  was  nothing  to  Oldys ;  his  literary  ronostty  a^»- 
ticipated  by  half  a  centtmy  thie  fervour  of  the  present  day. 
This  energetic  direcli<Mi  of  all  his  thoughts  wns  sustained 
by  that  life  of  discovery,  which  in  literary  reseanites  ia 
starting  novelties  amonj;  old  and  unrc 
contemplating  some  ancient  tract  as  precioas  as  a 
script,  or  revelling  in  the  volume  of  n  poet, 
port  of  fame  was  yet  delayed  in  its  way ;  or  disinteTrinf 

*  The  beautHbl  simplicity  of  this  Anacreontic  baa  met  ihs 
unusual  fate  of  entirely  losing  hs  cliaraaer,  by  an  adUiiiottal 
and  incongruous  stanxa  In  tbe  modem  editions,  by  a  genclemnn 
who  has  put  into  practics  the  unallowable  liberty  of  ateriog 
the  poetical  and  dramatic  comporftioos  of  adcnowledfed  ge* 
nius  to  his  own  notion  of  whst  be  deraM  *  aaoraliiT  ;*  bm  in 

works  of  tenius  whauver  is  dull  ceases  to  be     

Fly*  of  OI(lys  may  sund  by  *The  fly  of  Gray  kr 
choly  tenderness  of  thought ;  k  c»nslciad  only  of  Asee  ci 
Btansss : 

I 

Busy,  curious,  thirsty  fly ! 
Drink  with  me,  and  drink  as  I ! 
Freely  welcome  lo  my  cup, 
Couidet  thou  sip  and  sip  k  up ; 
Mske  the  moat  of  life  you  may ; 
Lift  is  short  and  wean  away ! 

2 
Both  alike  are  mine  and  thins. 
Hastening  quick  to  their  decline ! 
Thlne^s  a  summer,  mine  no  mors. 
Though  repeated  to  threescore ! 
Threescore  summers  when  tbey^  gone. 
Will  appear  as  Aon  as  one  ! 

t  yfe  have  been  taught  to  enjoy  the  tiro  agesof  Oeitias  nnd 
of  Tests.  The  literary  public  are  deeply  ir^bred  m  tbn  edi- 
torial cars,  the  tsste  andftbe  enihusissro  of  Mr  Slngrr,  for  ex- 
quisiis  reprints  of  soma  vsluable  writers. 
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<ha  ti«Mlire«rMiBe  teclndcd  nuuiUKriirt,  whence  be  <irew 
•  ▼trgm  eztrmet ;  or  raising  up  a  lort  or  domettie  iiiUiiM<^ 
^th  the  eniaent  in  arms,  in  politics,  and  in  literature,  in 
this  ▼isaooaiy  life,  life  itself  with  Oldf  s  was  insenaibly  gU- 
«iiat  awaT— its  cares  almost  onfelt! 

The  lita  of  a  literary  antiquary  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  those  who,  haviu  no  concerns  of  their  own,  busy  them- 
selves with  those  oTothers.  Oldys  lived  in  the  back-afea 
•f  Bnglaad ;  he  had  crept  among  the  dark  passages  of 
Time,  till,  like  an  old  |entlemani4isber,  he  seemed  to  be 
rspovting  the  secret  history  of  the  courts  which  he  had 
lived  in.  He  had  been  charmed  among  their  masques  and 
revels,  had  eyed  with  astonishment  tMir  cumbrmis  mag- 
•nifieeaee,  when  knights  and  ladies  carried  on  their  mantlos 
and  their  dolh  of  gold  ten  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  ropes 
of  pearls,  and  buttons  of  diamonds ;  or,  descending  to  the 
gay  ooort  of  the  second  Charles,  he  tattled  merry  tales,  as 
m  that  of  the  first  he  had  painfoUy  watched,  like  a  patriot 
or  a  kiyalkt,  a  distempered  era.  He  had  lived  so  oon- 
muaJtf  with  tSese  people  of  another  age,  and  had  so  deefH 
)j  interested  himself  in  their  affairs,  and  so  loved  the  wit 
and  the  learning  which  are  often  brisht  under  the  rust  of 
antkpity,  that  his  own  uncoortljr  style  is  embrowned  with 
the  t»t  of  a  century  old.  But  it  was  this  taste  and  cu- 
riosity which  alone  oouU  have  produced  the  extraordinary 
volume  of  Sir  Walter  Rawleigh's  life ;  a  work  richly  iiH 
laid  with  the  most  curious  facts  and  the  juita-position  of 
the  most  remote  knowledge ;  to  judge  by  its  fulness  of  nai^ 
rative,  it  would  seem  rattier  to  nave  been  the  work  of  a 
contemporary.* 

It  was  an  advantage  in  this  jnimeva]  era  of  litersry  cu- 
riositv,  that  those  vonimes  which  are  now  not  even  to  be 
found  in  our  naiional  librarv,  where  certainly  they  are  per- 
petually wanted,  and  which  are  now  so  excessively  appre- 
ciated, were  exposed  on  stalls,  ihrou^  the  reigns  of  Anne 
and  the  two  Georges.f  ^Oldys  encountered  no  competitor, 
eased  in  the  invulnerable  mail  of  his  purse,  to  dispute  his 
possession  of  the  rarest  volume.  On  the  other  band,  our 
cariy  collector  did  not  possess  our  advantages ;  he  could 
not  (ty  for  instant  aid  to  a  *  Biographia  Britannica,'  he 
had  no  history  of  our  poetrv,  nor  even  of  our  drama. 
Oldys  could  tread  in  no  man's  path,  for  every  soil  about 
him  was  unbroken  ground.  He  had  to  create  every  thing 
for  his  purposes.  We  gather  fruit  from  our  trees  which 
oUiers  have  f^anted,  and  too  often  we  but  *  pluck  and  eat.' 

NmUa  diet  tmt  tinea  was  bis  sole  hope  while  he  was  ac- 
cunmlatittc  masses  of  notes ;  and  as  Oldys  never  used  his 
pen  fiEom  ue  weak  passion  of  scribbling,  but  from  the  ur^ 
geney  of  preserving  some  substantial  knowledge,  or  plan- 
nuis  some  fotiire  inquiry^  he  amassed  nothing  Imt  what  he 
wisned  to  remember.  Even  the  minuter  pleasures  of  set- 
ting a  date,  or  classilying  a  title-page,  were  enjoyments  to 
his  incessant  nen.  Every  thing  was  acquisition.  This 
never-ending  nusiness  of  research  appears  to  have  ab- 
sorbed his  powers,  and  sometimes  to  have  dulled  his  oon- 
eeplions.  No  one  more  aptly  exercised  the  tact  of  dis- 
ooveij ;  he  knew  where  to  feel  in  the  dark :  but  he  was 
not  01  the  race— that  race  indeed  had  not  yet  appeared 
among  us  who  could  melt  into  their  Corinthian  brass,  the 
mingled  treasures  of  Research,  Imagination  and  PhiJo- 

We  may  be  curious  to  inquire  where  our  literary  anti- 
quary deposited  (he  discoveries  and  curiosities  whicb  he 
was  so  incessantly  acquiring.  They  were  dispersed  on 
Boany  a  fly-leaf  in  occasional  memorandum-books  ;  in  am- 
ple mai^ginal  notes  on  his  authors— they  were  sometimes 
thrown  into  what  he  calls  his  'parchment  budj^et^  or  *  Bags 
of  Biographv— of  Botany— of  Obituary  ^—ol*  Books  rela- 
tive to  London'  and  other  titles  and  bags,  which  be  was 
every  day  filling.  Sometimes  his  collections  seem  to  have 
been  intended  for  a  series  of  volumes,  for  he  refers  to  *  My 
first  Volume  of  Tables  ^  the  eminent  Persons  celebrated 
bj  English  Poets,— to  another  of  *  Poetical  Characteris- 
tics.' Among  those  manuscripts  which  I  have  seen,  I 
find  one  mentioned,  apparently  of  a  wide  circuit,  under  the 
reforence  of*  My  biographical  Institutions.    Part  third; 

itaining  a  Catalogoo  oral!  the  English  Lives,  with  hisior- 


■  Olbbon  once  medhaied  a  lift  of  Rawleigh,  and  for  thsc 
purpose  begsn  some  researches  tai  that  *  roemorsble  era  of 
our  Enctish  annals  *  After  reading  Oldys^s,  be  reHoquished 
his  dedgn.  fiom  a  eonvkikm  that  *  he  could  add  nothing  new 
ID  the  soUeet,  except  the  uocartahi  merit  of  style  and  sent]. 
menL* 

t  b  Is  crestly  to  be  Ismented  that  the  BrhishMossnm  b  sz* 
Bomely  usflclsni  in  our  N stiooal  iiienuure. 


ical  and  critical  Observatioos  on  then.  *But  will  our  curioui 
or  our  whimsical  collectors  of  the  present  day  endure, 
without  impatience,  the  loss  of  a  quarto  murasenpt,  which 
bears  this  rich  condiment  for  its  tule— ^  Of  London  Libra- 
ries ;  with  Anecdotes  of  Collectors  of  Books  ;  Remarks 
on  Booksellers ;  and  on  the  first  Publishers  of  Catalogues 7* 
Oldys  left  ample  annotations  on '  Fuller's  Worses,'  and 
*  Winstanley's  Lives  of  the  Poets,'  and  on  '  Langbaine's 
Dramatic  Poets.'  The  late  Mr  Boswell  showed  me  a 
FStlUr  in  the  Malone  coUeeiion,  with  Steevens's  transcrip- 
tion of  OlA^e  nelts,  which  Malone  purchased  for  4Si  at 
Steevens's  sale ;  but  where  is  the  original  copy  of  Oldys  ? 
The  *  Winstanley,'  I  think,  also  reposes  u  the  same 
collection.  The  *  Langbaine'  is  far  fomed,  and  is  presem^ 
«d  in  the  British  Museum,  the  gift  of  Dr  Birch ;  it  has  been 
consklered  so  precious,  that  several  of  our  eminent  writers 
have  cheerfully  passed  through  the  labour  of  a  minute  timn- 
scription  of  its  numberless  notes.  In  the  history  of  the  fate 
and  fortune  of  books,  that  of  Oldys'  Langbeine  is  too  cu- 
rious to  omit.  Oklys  may  tell  bis  own  story,  which  I  find 
in  the  Museum  copy,  p.  $38,  and  which  cop^  appear!  to 
be  a  second  attempt ;  for  of  the  fint  Langbame  wo  have 
this  account : 

*  When  I  left  London,  in  1784,  to  reside  in  ForMUrt ,  I 
left  in  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Burridge's  family,  with 
whom  I  bad  several  years  lodged,  among  manv  other  books, 
goods,  4^t  *■  copy  oif  this  Langbaine,  in  wbic'h  I  bad  wrote 
several  notes  and  references  to  further  knowledge  of  these 
poets.  When  I  returned  to  London,  1790, 1  understood 
my  books  had  been  dispersed  ;  and  afterwards  becomiug 
acquainted  with  Mr.  T.  Coxeter,  I  found  that  he  had 
bought  my  Langbaine  of  a  bookseller  who  was  a  great 
collector  of  plays  and  poetical  books  this  must  have  been 
of  service  to  him,  and  he  has  kept  it  so  carefolly  from  my 
sight,  that  I  never  could  have  the  opportunity  of  trans- 
cribing into  this  I  am  now  writing  in,  the  Notes  I  had  col- 
lected in  that.'* 

This  ,^rat  Langbaine,  with  additions  by  Coxeter,  was 
bousht,  at  the  sale  of  his  books,  by  Theophilus  Cibber  : 
on  the  strength  of  these  notes,  he  prefixed  his  name  to  tho 
first  collection  of  the  *  Lives  of  our  Poets,'  which  appeared 
in  weekly  numbers,  and  now  form  five  volumes,  writton 
chiefly  by  Shiels,  an  amanuensis  of  Dr  Johnson.  Shiels 
has  been  recently  castigated  by  Mr  Gifford. 

These  literary  jobbers  nowhere  distinguish  Ooxeler's  aud 
ddys's  curious  matter  from  their  own.  Such  was  the  fate  cf 
the.4rtf  copy  of  Langbaine,  with  Of^s's  notes ;  but  the  se- 
eonil  is  more  important.  At  an  auction  of  some  of  OMys'o 
books  and  manuscripts,  of  which  I  have  seen  a  printed  cata- 
logue, Dr.  Birch  purchased  this  invaluable  copy  for  threo 
shillings  and  sixpence.f  Such  was  the  value  attached  to 
these  original  researches  concerning  our  poets,  and  of  which, 

•  At  the  Bodleian  library,  I  learn  by  a  leaer  with  which  I 
am  favoured  by  the  Rev  Dr  Bliss,  that  there  Is  an  tnti^rleaved 
( Oildon*s  Lives  and  Chsracters  of  the  Drsmstlc  Poets,'  with 
corrections,  which  once  belonged  to  Coxeter,  who  appears  to 
have  intended  a  new  edhion.  Whether  Coxeter  transcribed 
faiio  his  Oildon  the  notes  of  OMys^s  first  Lsngbalne,  is  worth  in. 
ouiry.  Coxeter's  conduct,  though  he  had  purchased  Oldys*s 
first  Lsogbaine,  was  that  of  an  ungenerous  miser,  who  will 
quarrel  with  a  brother,  rather  ihon  share  in  any  acquisition  he 
csn  get  into  his  own  hands.  To  Coxeter  we  also  owe  much  ; 
he  su/^eested  Dodsley's  Collection  of  Old  PIsys,  and  the  first 
tolerable  editton  of  Massioger. 

There  is  a  remsrksble  word  In  01dvs*s  note  sbovs.  Ho 
could  not  have  been  employed  in  Lord  Oxford's  library,  ss 
Mr  Chalmera  conjectures,  sboiit  1726 ;  for  hera  he  mentions 
thst  he  was  in  Yorkshire  from  1724  to  1780.  This  period  is  a 
remarkable  bisnk  in  Oldys's  life.  If  he  rcslly  went  to  Tork- 
shire,  be  departed  in  nuddcn  haste,  for  he  left  sll  his  books  SC 
his  lodfini^ ;  end  six  yeara  of  rustication  must  hsve  been  an 
intolerable  state  for  a  lorer  of  old  books.  It  hss  sometimes 
occurred  to  me,  that  for  Yorkshire  we  mu«  understand  tho 
Fleet  There  we  know  he  wos ;  but  the  clrrumstance  per* 
haps  was  so  hstefui  to  record,  thst  he  preferred  ui  veil  It,  whils 
writing,  for  the  second  time,  his  Notes  on  Langbaine  ;  he  con* 
fesses  on  his  return  to  his  lodxines,  thst  he  found  that  he  had 
lost  every  thing  which  he  had  lefl  there. 

t  This  copy  was  lent  by  Dr  Birch  to  the  lata  bishop  of  Dro- 
more,  who  with  his  own  hand  careAiIly  transcribed  the  notes 
Into  an  Interleaved  cony  of  Lanirbalne,  divided  into  ibor  vo- 
lumes, which,  as  I  am  Informed,  narrowly  eacsped  the  flsmes, 
and  was  injured  by  the  waur,  ai  a  fire  st  Northumberland* 
House.  His  lordships  wlien  he  went  to  Ireland  left  this  copy 
with  Mr  Nichols,  for  the  use  of  the  projected  editions  of  tho 
Tstler.  the  Spectator,  and  the  Guardian,  with  notes  and  il* 
lustratkms ;  or  whkh  I  think  the  Tstler  only  hss  appeared 
and  to  which  bis  lordship  eootributsd  some  valuable  comrau- 
nKantms* 
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to  obuin  only  a  traBflcript,  very  larige  sums  have  since  been 
cheerfully  given.  Tho  Mateooi  copy  of  Langbaine,  is  in 
(Mdys's  hand-irriting,  not  interleaved,  bat  ovenlowing  with 
notes,  written  in  a  very  small  hand  aboat  the  margins,  and 
inserted  between  the  lues :  nor  may  the  transcriber  pass 
negligently  even  its  comers,  otherwise  he  is  here  assured 
that  he  will  lose  some  useful  date,  or  the  hint  of  some  ca- 
rious reference.  The  enthosiasm  and  diligence  of  Oldys,  in 
undertaking  a  repetition  of  his  first  lost  laboor,  proved  to  be 
infinitely  greater  than  the  sense  of  his  unrequited  labours. 
Such  is  the  history  of  the  escapes,  the  dianges,  and  the 
fate  of  a  volume,  which  forms  the  groandwork  of  the  most 
curious  iidbrmation  concerning  oar  elder  poets,  and  to  which 
we  must  still  frequently  rrfer. 

In  this  variety  of  literary  arrangements,  which  we  must 
consider  as  single  works  in  a  pit^ressive  state,  or  as  por- 
tions of  one  great  work  on  oar  modem  literary  histoir,  it 
may,  perhaps,  be  justly  suspected  that  Oldys  in  the  delight 
of  perpetualacquisition,  impeded  the  happier  labour  of  unity 
of  design,  and  completeness  of  purpose.  He  was  not  a 
TiraboschH-nor  even  a  Niceron!  He  was  sometimes 
chilled  by  necleet,  and  by  *  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit,' 
else  we  should  not  now  have  lo  count  over  a  barren  list  of 
roannscript  works ;  masses  of  literary  history,  of  which  the 
existence  is  even  doubtful. 

In  fCippis*s  Biographia  Britannica,  we  find  freauent  re- 
ferences to  O.  M.  Oldys's  manuscripts.  Mr.  Jonn  Tav- 
lor,  the  son  of  the  frieoa  and  executor  of  Oldys,  has  greatly 
obliged  me  with  all  his  recollectioos  of  this  man  of  letters ; 
>vhose  pursuits,  however,  wen  in  no  manner  analogous  to 
his,  and  whom  he  could  onlv  have  known  in  youth.  By 
him  I  leara,  that  on  the  death  of  Oldys,  Dr  Kippis,  editor 
Biograf^ia  Britannica,  looked  over  these  manuscripts  at 
Mr.  Taylor's  house.  He  had  been  directed  to  this  dis- 
covery by  the  late  Bishop  of  I>romore,  whose  active  zeal 
was  very  remarkable  in  every  enterprise  to  enlarge  oar  lite- 
rary history.  Kippis  was  one  who,  in  some  degree,  might 
have  estimated  their  literary  value ;  bat,  employed  by  com- 
mercial men,  and  negotiating  with  persons  who  neither  com- 
prehended their  nature,  or  affixed  any  value  to  them,  the 
editor  of  the  Biographia  found  OMys's  manuscripts  an  easy 
purchase  for  his  employer,  the  late  Mr.  Cadell ;  and  the 
twenty  guineas,  perhaps,  served  to  bury  their  writer !  Mr. 
Taylor  says,  *  Tne  manuscripts  of  Oldys  were  not  so  many 
as  might  be  expected  from  so  indefatigable  a  writer.  They 
consisted  chiefly  of  short  extracts  from  books,  and  minutes 
of  dates,  and  were  thought  worth  purehannf  by  the  doctor. 
I  remember  the  manuscripts  well ;  though  Oldys  was  not 
the  author,  but  rather  recorder.'  Such  is  the  statement 
and  the  opinion  of  a  writer,  whose  eflTosions  are  of  a  gayer 
sort.  But  the  researches  of  Oldjrs  must  not  be  estimated 
by  this  standard  ;  with  him  a  single  line  was  the  result  of 
many  a  day  of  research,  and  a  leaf  of  scattered  hints 
would  supply  more  original  knowledge  than  some  octavos, 
fashioned  out  by  the  hasty  gilders  and  vamishers  of  mo- 
dem literature.  These  dueoveriee  occupy  small  space  to 
the  eye ;  but  large  works  are  composed  out  of  them. 
This  very  lot  of  Oldys's  manuscripts  was,  indeed,  so  con- 
siderable to  the  judgment  of  Kippis,  that  he  has  described 
them  as  *  a  large  and  tueful  body  of  biographietd  material»j 
U/tb^  Mr.  Oldys?  Were  these  the '  Biographical  Insti- 
tutes^ Oldys  refers  to  among  his  manuscripts  '/  *  The  late 
Mr.  Malone.'  continues  Mr.  Taylor,  *  told  me  that  he  had 
seen  all  Oldys's  manuaeripta  ,*  so  I  presume  they  are  in 
the  hands  of' Cadell  and  Davies ;  Have  they  met  with  the 
fate  of  sucked  oranges  ?'-and  how  much  of  Mak«e  may 
we  owe  to  Oldys  ? 

This  information  enabled  me  to  trace  the  manuscripts 
of  Oldys  to  Dr.  Kippis ;  but  it  cast  me  among  the  book- 
sellers, who  do  not  value  manuscripts  which  no  one  can 
print.  I  discovered,  by  the  late  Mr.  Davies,  that  the  di- 
rection of  that  hapless  work  in  our  literary  history,  with  its 
whole  treasure  of  manuscripts,  had  been  consigned,  by 
Mr.  Cadell,  to  the  late  George  Robinson :  and  that  the 
successor  of  Dr.  Kippis  had  been  the  late  Dr.  Oeorge 
Gregory.  Again  I  repeal,  the  history  of  voluminous 
works  IS  a  melancholy  office  ;  every  one  concerned  with 
than  no  longer  cut  be  found !  Toe  esteemed  relic  of 
Do^or  Gregory,  with  a  friendly  promptitude,  gratified  my 
anxious  inquiries,  and  informed  me,  that  *  She  perfectly 
recollects  a  mass  of  papers,  such  as  I  described,  being 
relumed,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Gregory,  to  the  house  of 
Wilkie  and  Robinson,  in  the  cariy  part  of  the  year  1809.' 
I  applied  to  this  house,  who,  after  some  time,  referred  me 


to  Mr.  John  RcrtriBsai,  the  ie|ii<imiifatita  of  his  lata  ft* 
ther,  and  with  whom  all  the  papers  of  the  fbnaer  paitaii 
ahip  were  deposited.  But  Mr.  John  Robiaaon  baa  tenai* 
nsied  my  inquiries,  by  his  civility  in  "pnwiiatng  to  ooaip^ 
with  them,  wad  his  pertinadly  in  not  doing  so.  He  a 
have  iniored  his  own  interest  in  not  trading  with  say 
riosity.*  It  waa  fortunate  for  the  aatioa,  that  Geo  _ 
Vertoe's  mass  of  manuscripts  escaped  the  ^e  of  OUys's  ; 
had  the  possessor  proved  as  iBdolent,Horaee  Walpola  wooid 
not  have  been  the  writer  of  his  moat  valuable  vi 
we  shouM  have  lost  the  *  Anecdotes  of  Painting,'  of  ^ 
Yertue  had  collected  the  materials. 

Of  a  life  consumed  in  such  Uteraiy  activity  wn 
have  known  more  had  the  Diaries  et  0^r8  eacaaed  de» 
stroction.  *  One  habit  of  my  father's  old  jrimd,  Williaaa 
OMys,'  says  Mr  Taylor,  <  was  that  of  keeping  a  diair,  aai 
recording  in  it  every  day  all  the  events  thu  oecorrecl,  aad 
all  his  engagements,  and  the  employmeot  of  his  lime.  1 
have  seen  piles  of  these  books,  but  know  aoC  srkat  becaiae 
of  them.'  The  existence  of  each  divies  is  eoafinned  by  a 
sale  catalogue  of  Thomas  Davies,  the  literary  booksrflrr, 
who  sold  manyof  the  books  and  same  aMnaserqMs^OUys, 
which  appears  to  have  been  dtsperaed  in  varioos  bbranes. 
I  find  Lot  *  S6t7,  Mr  Oldys's  Diary,  eoatainiBg  scfverai 
observations  rehiting  to  books,  chamcters  k.c  f  a  sis^la 
volume,  which  appears  to  have  separated  from  the  '  piles* 
which  Mr  Taylor  once  witnessed.  The  literary  diary  ef 
Oldys  wouki  Mve  exhibited  the  mode  of  his  nursoits,  and 
the  results  of  his  discoveries.  One  of  these  volnraes  I  hava 
fortunately  discovered,  and  a  singularity  in  this  writer's 
feelings  throws  a  new  mterest  over  sn^  dinmal  records. 
Oldys  was  apt  to  give  utterance  with  bis  pen  to  his  amst 
secret  emotions.  Queralous  or  indignant,  his  hoBKSt  sim- 
plicity confided  to  the  paper  before  him  audi  extemporaae- 
ous  soliloonies,  and  I  have  found  him  hiding  in  the  very 
comers  of  his  manuscripts  his  *  secret  sorrows.' 

A  few  of  tliese  sfight  memorials  of  his  feelmga  w31  ex- 
hibit a  sort  of  SiOumette  likeness  traced  by  bis  own  band, 
when  at  times  the  pensive  man  seems  to  have  coateaK 
plated  his  own  shadow.  Oldys  would  throw  down  in 
verses,  whose  humility  or  qnaintnesa  indieatea  ibeir  ori- 
^iOf  or  bv  s(Nne  pithy  adage,  or  apt  qaotatioB,  or  lecuirf- 
mg  anecdote,  his  self-advice,  or  his  selA«egrets ! 

Oppressed  by  a  sense  of  tasks  so  unprofiuUe  lo  hinadi^ 
while  his  days  were  often  passed  in  trouble  and  ia  prisoa  ; 
he  breathes  a  self-reproach  in  one  of  these  profiwnd  re- 
flections of  melancholy  which  so  of^en  startle  the  ana  of 
study,  who  traly  discovers  that  Kfe  is  too  limited  to  aoqaire 
real  knowledge,  with  the  ambition  of  dispeasiBf  it  ta  the 
world. 

*  1  say,  who  too  long  In  these  cobwebs  Ivrks, 
Is  always  whetting  tools,  bat  never  works.' 

In  one  of  the  comers  of  his  note-books  I  find  this  cwi- 
ottsbut  sad  reflection  >- 

■  Alas !  this  is  but  the  apron  of  a  flg-leaf^but  the  cottain  of  a 
cobweb.* 

Sometimes  he  seems  to  have  anticipated  the  &ta  of  that 
obseore  diligence,  which  was  pursuing  discoverias  reacrv- 
ed  for  others  to  use. 

'  Re  heapeth  up  riches,  and  knoweth  not  who  shaD  gadKT 
them.' 
*  Fond  treasurer  of  these  stores,  behold  thy  ftite 
In  Psalm  the  thhty-nlnth,  6,  7,  and  8.' 

Sometimes  he  checks  the  eager  ardour  of  his  pen,  and  ra- 
minds  himself  of  its  repose,  in  Latin,  Italian,  wad  English. 

—  Non  vi,  9tA  svpe  cadeodo. 
Assai  presto  si  fa  quel  che  si  fa  bene. 

*  Some  rraphe  best  recorerv  what  we  need. 
Discreetly  baiting  gives  the  jommey  speed.' 

There  was  a  thoughtless  kindness  in  hoaest  Oldys ;  and 
his  simplicity  of  character,  as  I  have  observed,  waa  prac* 
tised  on  by  the  artful  or  the  ungeneroos.    We  r^ret  to 

*  I  know  that  not  only  this  lot  of  Oldys's  manuscript,  bat  a 
great  quantity  oforicrf nal  contribmlons  of  whole  lires.  k:tcnd. 
cd  for  the  Bwgraphia  Britannica,  most  lie  together,  unless 
they  have  been  destroyed  as  waste-paper.  These  bkNrraphi* 
cal  and  Iherary  cnrioeities  were  often  supplied  by  the  femibes 
or  flriends  of  eminent  persons.  Some  may,  perhaps  have 
been  reclaimed  by  their  owners.  I  am  Infnrroed  there  vss 
nmonir  them  an  interesting  collection  of  the  corre«pondcncc  of 
Locke ;  and  I  could  memloa  several  lives  wikh  wrrs  prt> 
pared. 
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*  I  gave  above  threeacora  leCtcri  of  Dr  Davenaot  to  Hii 
BOD,  who  waa  eovoj  at  Fnwklbrt  ia  1708  to  170B,  to  Mr 
James  West,*  with  one  himdrad  and  6ftjmor«,  about 
ChristflMai  1746 :  bat  tho  same  &te  they  fiMud  aa  graio 
that  ia  aowed  in  barren  groond.' 

Such  ia  the  plaintive  reoonl  by  which  OMys  reGeved 
hiotfeir  of  a  groan !  We  wagj  aoule  at  the  avnplicitj  of 
the  foUowing  narrative,  where  poor  OUja  received  oMniH 
aeripta  in  lien  of  roooey ! 

*  OM  Counsellor  Fane,  of  Golehcater,  who,  m  Jmwm 
y—jMi'if,  deceived  ne  of  a  good  son  of  amiey  which  be 
owed  ne,  and  not  long  after  aeC  op  hia  charioC,  gave  me  a 
pareel  of  mannscripts,  and  yiowuaed  bm  othera,  wfaieb  he 
nrver  gave  one,  nor  an^  thmg  else,  besides  a  barrel  of 
ousters,  and  n  manuacrmt  copy  of  Randolph's  poems,  an 
origin*!,  as  he  said,  witli  ouny  additions,  being  devolved 
to  mm  aa  the  author's  relatioB.' 

There  was  no  en  J  to  his  aids  and  cootribotioos  to  every 
author  or  bookseller  who  applied  to  him  ;  yet  he  had  res- 
son  to  complain  of  both  while  they  were  osing  his  invaJiK 
able,  bat  not  valoed,  knowledge.  Here  ia  one  of  these 
diurnal  entries : 

*  I  lent  the  tragical  lives  and  deaths  of  the  famous  pi- 
Fates,  Ward  and  Uansiker,  4to,  London,  16IS,  by  Root. 
Daboro,  alias  Dabourne,  to  Mr  T.  Lediard,  when  he  was 
writinff  hia  naval  History,  and  he  never  returned  it.  See 
Howel's  Letters  of  them.' 

In  another,  when  his  friend  T.  Hay  ward  was  colleeting, 
for  hb  *  British  Muse,'  the  moat  exquisite  commoo-placea 
of  oor  old  English  dramatists,  a  compilation  which  must 
not  be  eonfiMmded  with  ordinary  ones,  Oldys  not  only 
assisted  in  the  labour,  but  drew  up  a  curious  mtroduetion, 
with  a  knowledge  and  love  of  the  subject  which  none  but 
himself  possessed.  But  so  little  were  these  researches 
then  ottdentood,  that  we  6nd  Oldys,  in  a  moment  of  vex- 
atious recollection,  and  in  a  comer  of  one  of  the  mar^rina 
of  his  Langbatne,  accidentally  preserving  an  extraoidinary 
eiroimistance  attending  this  curious  dissertation.  Oldys 
having  completed  this  elaborate  introduction,  *  the  penn- 
rioos  publisher  insisted  on  leaving  out  one  third  part, 
which  happened  to  be  the  best  matter  in  it,  because  he 
would  have  it  contracted  into  me  AertP  Poor  Oldys 
never  could  forget  the  fate  of  thia  elaborate  Dissertation  on 
an  the  Collections  of  English  poetry ;  I  am  confident  that 
I  have  seen  some  volume  which  was  fonnerly  Oldys*s,  and 
a^ierwards  Thomas  Warton*s,  in  the  possession  of  mv  in- 
telligent friend  Mr  Douce,  in  the  fly-leaf  of  which  Oldya 
has  expressed  himself  in  these  wordi  :•— ^  In  my  historical 
and  critical  reriew  of  all  the  collections  of  this  kind,  it 
would  have  made  a  sheet  and  a  half  or  two  sheets ;  bcit 
thev  for  sordid  cain.  and  to  save  a  little  expense  in  print 
and  paper,  got  Mr  John  Campbell  to  erou  il  and  cramp  a(, 
ami  pia^  the  devil  with  it,  tiU  they  aqueexed  it  into  ten  com- 
pan  than  a  ^keet.  This  is  a  loss  which  we  may  never  re- 
cover. The  curiona  book-knowledge  of  this  singular  man 
of  letters,  those  stores  of  which  he  was  the  food  treasurer, 
as  he  says  with  such  tenderness  for  his  pursuits,  were 
always  ready  to  be  cast  into  the  forms  of  a  dissertation  or 
an  introduction ;  and  when  Morgan  published  his  Collec- 
tion of  rare  Ttmet«,  the  friendly  haiid  of  OUys  furnished 
*  A  Dissertation  upon  Pamphlett,  in  a  Letter  to  a  Noble- 
man :'  prc^Uv  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  a  great  literary  curi- 
osity ;  and  in  the  Harieian  Collection  he  has  given  a  Coto- 
logue  Rataennee  of  six  hnndred.  When  Mrs  Cooper 
attemoted  *  The  Mute's  Library,'  the  first  essav  which 
influenced  the  national  taste  to  return  to  our  deserted 
poet«  in  our  most  poetic^  age,  it  was  Oldys  who  only 
couki  have  enabled  this  lady  to  perform  that  task  so  well. 
When  Curl,  the  publisher,  to  help  out  one  of  his  hasty  com- 
pilations, a '  History  of  the  Stage,'  repaired,  like  all  the 
world,  to  Oldys,  whose  kindness  could  not  resbt  the  importu- 
nitv  of  this  busy  publisher,  he  eave  him  a  life  of  Nell  Gwvn ; 
while  at  the  same  moment  Oldys  could  not  avoid  noticing, 
in  one  of  his  usual  entries,  an  intended  work  on  the  stace, 
which  we  seem  never  to  have  had,  IXek  Leveridgift  Hio- 

*  This  collection,  and  probably  the  other  leitcpt,  hare  come 
down  m  m.  no  doubt,  with  the  manuscripts  or  this  collector, 
nwrchnsH  for  the  British  Museum.  The  correspoidence  of 
Dr  Darenant,  the  political  writer,  with  his  son.  the  envoy, 
tarns  An  one  perpetual  topic,  his  sons  and  hia  own  advance. 
as  It  la  ths  stats. 


imyo/Ae  Stogt  mmdAbten  mWsswi  T^is, for  thna 
foit  V  or  fiity  yeara  past,  as  be  toU  nse  be  had  compoetd,  ia 
hkdv  to  prove,  wbsaever  it  shaU  appear,  a  anore  peifect 
won.'  laMghtpraeeed  with  many  amulargratoitooaooo* 
trihntions  wuh  wbaeh  he  assisied  his  «*nft»*mpfwariits. 
Oldys  abouid  have  been  coostitalcd  the  reader  for  the 
natMM.  His  esmpCes  rtmdtu  of  books  and  manuscripts  aie 
atiU  held  preciooa;  but  his  oscfiil  and  curioua  talent  had 
aooghl  the  poblie  patronage  in  vain !  From  one  of  hv 
*  Dmriea,' which  had  escaped  destmctioa.  I  transerib 


The  reader  is  hers  presented  with  a  minute  picture  of 
those  invisible  occupations  which  pass  in  the  study  of  a 
man  of  letters.  There  are  those  who  may  be  surpriaed, 
aa  well  as  aaaysed,  in  diaoovering  how  all  the  bosineas, 
even  to  the  very  disappointments  and  pleasiirea  of  active 
life,  can  be  transfenred  to  the  ailent  chamber  of  a  rednae 
student ;  but  there  are  othera  who  will  not  rc«d  without 
enmfion  to  the  aecret  thougku  of  bim,  who,  loving  litera- 
ture with  its  purest  passion,  scarcely  repines  at  being  de- 
frauded of  his  just  tame,  and  leaves  hb  stores  for  the  a(^ 
ter-age  of  his  more  gifted  heirs.  Thus  we  open  one  of 
OUys's  literary  days : 

*  I  was  infinmed  this  day  by  Mr  Tho.  Odell's  daughter, 
that  her  &ther,  who  was  deputy-inspector  and  licenser  of 
the  plays,  died  84  May,  1749,  at  his  house  inChappel- 
street,  Westminster,  aged  58  years.  He  was  writmg  a 
history  of  the  characters  he  had  observed,  and  conferences 
he  had  had  with  many  eminent  persons  he  knew  in  his 
time.  He  was  a  great  obsearator  of  every  thing  curious 
in  the  omversations  of  his  acquaintance,  and  his  own 
conversation  was  a  liring  chronicle  of  the  remarkable  in- 
trigues, adventures,  sayings,  stories,  writings,  &c,  of  many 
of  the  quality,  poets  and  other  authors,  players,  booksel- 
lers, S:e,  who  flourished  especially  in  the  present  century. 
Had  been  a  popular  man  at  elections,  and  scroetime  mas- 
ter of  the  playhouse  in  Goodman's  Fields,  but  latf  eriy 
was  forced  to  live  reserved  and  retired  by  reason  of  his 
debts.  He  published  two  or  three  dramatic  pieces,  one 
was  the  Patron,  on  the  story  of  Lord  Romnev. 

*  Q.  of  his  da.  to  restore  me  Eustace  Bodgell's  pa- 
pers, and  to  get  a  sight  of  her  father's. 

'  Have  cot  the  one,  and  seen  the  other. 

*  Julv  SL— Was  at  Mrs  Odell's ;  she  returned  me  Mr 
Budgeirs  papers.  Saw  some  of  her  husband's  papers, 
mostly  poems  in  the  favour  of  the  ministry,  and  against 
Mr.  Pope.  One  of  them,  printed  by  the  nte  Sir  Robert 
Walpole's  encooragemnet,  who  gave  him  ten  guineas  for 
writing,  and  aa  much  for  the  expenae  of  printing  it ;  but 
throu^  his  adrice  it  waa  never  published,  because  it 
night  hurt  hia  interest  with  LiMrd  Chesterfield,  and  aome 
other  noblemen,  who  favoured  Mr  Pope  for  his  fine  geni- 
us. The  tract  I  liked  best  of  his  writings  waa  the  history 
of  his  i^y-hoose  in  Goodman's  Fields.  (Remember  that 
which  was  published  against  that  play<4)ouse,  which  I  have 
entered  in  my  London  Catalofue.  Letter  toSirRic- 
Brocas,  lord  mayor,  S:c,  8vo.  17S0.) 

Saw  nothinc  of  the  history  of  his  conversations  with  in- 
genioos  men  ;  his  characters,  talea,  jests,  and  intrigues  of 
Uiem,  of  which  no  man  was  better  furnished  with  them. 
She  thinks  she  baa  some  papera  of  these,  and  promises  to 
look  them  out,  and  also  to  inquire  after  Mr  Griffin  or  the 
lord  chamberlain's  office,  that  I  may  get  a  search  made 
about  Spencer.* 

So  intent  waa  Oldys  on  these  literary  researdies,  that 
we  see,  by  the  last  words  of  this  entry,  how  in  hunting  after 
one  sort  ngame,  his  undivided  zeal  kept  its  eye  on  another. 
One  of  his  (kvourite  subjects  was  realising  of  original  disco- 
veries respecting  Spenser  and  Shakespeare ;  of  whom,  per- 
haps, to  our  shame,  as  it  is  to  our  vexation,  it  may  be  said 
that  two  of  our  master-poets  are  those  of  whom  we  know 
the  least!  Oldys  once  flattered  himself  (hat  he  shouio  be 
able  to  have  given  the  world  a  life  of  Shakespeare.  Mr 
John  Taylor  informs  me,  (hat  *  Oldys  had  contracted  to 
aupply  ten  years  of  the  life  of  Shakespeare  unknawi  to  the 
biographere^  with  one  Walker,  a  bookseller  in  the  Strand ; 
and  as  Oldvs  did  not  live  to  fulfil  the  engagement,  my  father 
was  obliged  to  return  to  Walker  twenty  guineas  which  he 
had  advanced  on  the  work.'  TTiatintereating  narrative  i* 
now  hopeUeefor  as.  Yet.  by  the  solemn  contract  into  which 
Oldys  nad  entered,  and  from  his  strict  integrity,  it  might  in- 
duce one  to  suspect  that  he  had  made  positive  discoveries 
which  are  now  irrecoverable. 

We  may  obaerve  the  manner  of  his  anxious  inquiriut 
about  Speiuer, 
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*  Ask  Sir  Peter  •Tbavpaoo  if  it  were  inproper  to  try  if 
L«)rd  ESafham  Hofward  would  procure  the  pe<fifrecs  in 
tbe  Her&ld«'  office,  to  be  seen  for  Edwwd  Speneer'e  p«* 
rentece  or  family  ?  or  how  be  was  related  to  Sir  John  Spen- 
aor  o(  Althorpe,  in  Northamptooahire  f  to  three  of  wboae 
daof  bters,  who  all  BMrried  nobiiity,  Spenaer  dedicatee  three 
ofhianoeais. 

*  Of  Mr  Vertne,  to  examine  Stowe'a  memwandum  book. 
Look  more  carefully  fur  the  year  when  Spenaei'a  ■0— 
nenl  was  raised,  or  between  which  years  the  entrr  stands 
—1683  and  16S6. 

*  Sir  Clement  CoCtreiPs  book  abom  Spenser. 

<  Capl*  Power,  to  know  if  he  has  beard  from  Capt.  Spei»> 
aer  about  my  letter  of  inquiries  relating  to  Edward  Spenaer. 

*  Of  Whiston,  to  examine  if  my  remaiks  on  Spenser  are 
eoBiriete  as  to  the  press. — ^Tes. 

*icemember  when  I  see  Mr  W.  Thomson,  to  inqoire 
whether  he  has  printed  in  any  of  his  works  any  character  of 
our  oU  poets  than  those  of  Spenser  and  Snakespeare  ;* 
and  to  get  the  liberty  of  a  visit  at  Keniish  Town,  10  see  his 
CottsclioM o/Robtrt  Green's  WoHu.'m about  faurUgrgevo- 
iwRcs  m  fiurto.  He  commonly  pubkihed  a  pamphlet  erery 
tenn,  as  his  acqaamtance  Tom  Nash  informs  us.' 

Two  or  three  other  memoranda  may  excite  a  smile  at  his 
peculiar  habits  of  study,  and  unceasing  rigilance  to  draw 
nrom  original  sources  of  information. 

*  Dryden*$  dream  at  Lord  Exeter's,  at  Burleigh,  while  he 
was  translKtinjir  Virgil,  as  Signior  Verrio,  then  painting 
there,  related  it  to  the  Yorkshire  painter,  of  whom  1  bad  it, 
lies  in  f4e  pordbi cnl  600k  in  quartOf  designed  for  his  life.' 

At  a  sub«equent  period  Oldya  mserts,  *  Now  entered 
therein.'  Mal<uie  quotes  this  very  memorandum,  which 
he  discovered  in  Oldya'  Langhaine]  to  show  ibat  Dryden 
had  some  con6dence  m  Oneirocritici»m,  and  suppoeed  that 
future  events  were  sometimes  prognosticated  by  dreams. 
Malooe  adds,  *  Where  either  the  /ooss  prophetic  Uitff  or  the 
parekment  book  now  is,  I  know  not.f 

Unquestionably  we  have  incurred  a  great  loss  of  Oldya's 
collcciion  for  Dryden's  life,  which  were  very  extensive ; 
such  a  mass  of  iiterarv  history  cannot  have  perished  im- 
less  by  accident ;  and  I  suspect  that  many  of  Oldy^a 
manuMoipU  %re  in  tl.r>  ytn^itession  of  individuals  who  are 
not  acouainied  wiih  hi«  i  «r.d-writing,  which  may  be  easily 
verified. 

*  To  search  the  old  papers  in  one  of  my  large  deal  boxes 
for  Drrden's  letter  of  thanks  to  my  father,  for  some  com- 
munication relating  to  Plutarch,  'while  ihey  and  others 
were  publi«hins  a  translation  of  Plutarch's  Ltives,  in  6Te 
voluroen,  8vo,  1683.  It  is  copied  in  the  yellow  book  for 
pryden*a  Ufe^  in  which  there  sre  about  150  transcriptions 
in  prose  and  verse,  relating  to  the  life,  character,  and 
writings  of  Mr.  Dryden.' — !«  England's  Remembrancer 
extracted  out  of  my  obit,  (obituary)  into  my  remarks  on 
him  in  tbe  poitieal  bag .?' 

*  My  extracts  in  the  ptirekment  budget  about  Denham's 
seat  and  family  in  Surrey.' 

*  My  white  velhtm  porJiet-book,  bordered  with  gold,  for 
the  extracts  from  "  Groans  of  Great  Britain"  about  Butler.' 

*  See  my  account  of  the  great  yews  in  Tankersley'a 
park  while  Sir  R.  Fanshaw  was  prisoner  in  the  lodge 
there ;  especially  Talbot's  yew,  which  a  man  ou  horse- 
back inight  turn' about  in,  in  my  botanieal  budget,' 

*  This  Donald  Lupton  I  have  mentioned  in  my  eattdogiio 
of  all  the  books  and  pamphlets  reiatrre  to  Loncion  in  f^io, 
begun  anno  1740,  and  which  I  have  now,  1746,  entered 
between  SOO  and  400  articles,  besides  remarks,  ^.  Now, 
in  June,  1748,  between  400  and  600  articles.  Now,  in 
October,  1760,  six  hundred  and  thirty-six.'* 

^William  TLompson.  the  poet  of  *  Sickness,*  and  other 
poems ;  a  warm  lover  of  elder  bards,  and  no  vulgar  imkaior 
of  Spenser.  He  was  the  reviver  of  Bishop  Hall's  Satires,  In 
176S,  by  an  edition  which  had  been  more  fortunate  if  conduct* 
ed  by  his  friend  Oldys,  for  the  text  Is  unlahhful,  thoueh  the 
edition  followed  was  one  borrowed  from  Lord  Oxford's  library, 
probably  by  the  aid  of  Oldys. 

t  Malone*8  Life  of  Dryden,  p  4S0. 

I  This  is  one  of  Oldys'a  manuscripts  ;  a  lhh:k  folio  of  titles, 
which  has  been  made  to  do  iu  duty,  with  small  thanks  from 
ihoss  who  did  not  cars  to  praise  the  serrice  whkh  they  de. 
rived  frMB  k.  It  paansd  from  Dr  Berkenbouc  to  George  Stee- 
vaoB,  who  tent  k  to  Cough,    b  was  sold  for  five  gufaieaa.  The 


Thcro  remaiMto  be  toy  aa 
Pope  greatly  regarded  our  literanr  amiquajT.  'ddba^' 
aajfa  ny  friend, '  wan  one  of  the  liiirahaaa  ot  tbe  Kan  of 
Oxford,  and  he  ivad  to  tell  a  story  of  the  credit  which  be 
obtained  as  a  scholar,  by  setting  Pope  right  in  a  Lata 
quotation,  which  he  made  at  tbe  earl's  table.  He  did  noc, 
however,  as  I  remember,  boast  of  having  been  ■'*'—««**^ 
as  a  guest  at  the  table,  but  as  happening  to  be  in  the  I 
Why  might  mt  OWts,  however,  have  ' 
least,  belofw  the  salt  f  It  wooM  do  no  boMur 
party  to  soppoae  that  OMya  stood  aassog  the 
The  truth  is,  there  appears  to  have  existed 
interooinse  between  Pope  and  Oldys ;  and  ef  this  I  sfanil 
give  a  remarkable  preof.  la  those  fragmeals  of  OUjs 
nraacrved  'as  '  additional  anecdotes  of  Shahtisnf  are  *  la 
Steevca^  and  Matene>s  editions,  Oldys  mealiaM  a  Mavy 
of  Davenantf  which  he  adds,  •  Mr.  Pope  inU  ase  at  lb» 
Eari  of  Oxford's  table  !*  And  farther  relaies  a  coatiaa* 
tioo  which  paaaed  between  than.  Nor  is  this  all ;  for  mi 
Oldys's  Langbaine  he  pot  down  this  aaemovandnai  in  tbe 
article  of  ShoJteopoaro-^^  Remember  what  I  observed  to 
my  Lord  Oxford  for  Mr.  Pone's  use  out  of  Cowiei 
foce.'  Mateoe  appears  to  nave  discovered  this  ol 
tion  of  Cowtey's,  which  is  curious  enough  and  very  ^»- 
gratefnl  to  that  commentator's  ideas ;  it  is  *  to  pniM  aad 
lop  away  the  dd  withered  brandies'  in  tbe  neweihligaa  oT 
Snakespeare  and  other  ancient  poets !  *  Pope  aila|iied»* 
aays  Malone,  'this  very  imwarrantable  idea;  Oldya  wan 
the  person  who  suggetted  to  Pope  the  singular  eounn  be 
pursued  in  bis  edition  of  Shakespeare.'  Withoot  icskI^ 
uiff  on  tbe  felidty  or  the  danger  of  this  new  sysicB  of  r^ 
publishing  Shakespeare,  one  nsay  say  thai  if  many  pa*- 
sages  were  strudc  out,  ^lakeapeare  wodd  not  be  inwiwd, 
for  many  of  them  were  never  oonpoeed  by  that  great  Van! ! 
There  not  only  existed  a  liteiaiy  mtimacy  between  OUyn 
and  Pope«  bat  oar  poet  adopting  his  ' 

portant  an  oocasioa,  evinces  h^  highly  he 
lodgment;  and  uiM)uestionabiy  Pope  Ivad  oAea 
lighted  by  Oldya  with  the  history  or  bis 
the  curiosities  of  English  poetry. 

I  have  now  introduced  the  reader  to  Oldya  citiiBC 
amidst  bis  *poeticd  bags,'  his  *  parchment  bioyiapkirBl 
budgets,'  his  *  caulogues.'  and  bis  '  diarien,'  oltea  wi 
ing  a  sditsry  groan,  or  actnra  in  some  fresh  mqoiry.   Smdk 
u  the  Stikouetto  of  this  prodigy  of  literary  cwiootty ! 

The  very  existence  or  OMys's  manuscripts  oontmovs  to 
be  of  an  amb!|;uous  nature,  referred  to,  quoted,  and 
scribed,  we  can  but  sehkna  ttim  to  the  originate.  ~ 
masses  of  curious  knowledge,  dispersed  or  lost,  have 
riched  an  after-race,  who  have  o(ten  pi^ed  up  thn  a[ 
and  daimed  the  victory,  but  it  was  Owys  who  had  fonigbt 
thebattte! 

Oldya  affords  one  bmwv  examfile  how  life  te  often  ctoard 
amidst  discoveries  and  aoquisstiotia.  The  literary 
quary,  when  he  has'  attempted  to  embody  lua  BMUti 
inquiries,  and  to  finteh  hte  scattered  desqt 
that  the  lofter  ab89ae  Inftsre, '  tbe  lahoor  void  of  tehow,*  an 
the  inscriptioa  on  the  bbrary  of  Florence  findy  deaciibiim 
the  reoeanebes  of  litcratnre,  has  diasdved  hte  days  in  iba 
voluptuousness  of  hte  curiosity  ;  and  that  too  ones,  tibn 
the  nunter  in  the  heat  of  tbe  chase,  white  he  disdainsd 
the  prey  whteh  tey  before  him,  be  was  still  stretching  a»> 
wards  to  catdi  the  fugitive ! 

TVonsootel  tn  flMdio  jmsila,  d  yngtcntte  enpid. 

At  the  dose  of  every  century,  in  thte  ginwing  world  ef 
books,  may  an  Oldta  be  the  reader  for  tbe  natioa !  SbonM 
he  be  endowed  with  a  philoeopbical  spirit,  and  combiDo  thn 
genius  of  bis  own  times  with  that  of  the  preceding,  he 
will  hold  in  hte  hand  the  chain  of  bonan  thooghts,  and, 
like  another  Bayle,  become  the  Ustotian  of  the 
mind! 

usefol  work  of  ten  years  of  atteniten  riven  to  k !    Tbe 

Siary  Oongh  allodes  to  h  with  hte  nsuaidtecemmenL  *^ 
ese  thies  of  books  and  pampblefs  about  London  are  many 
purely  htatorical,  and  many  of  too  tow  a  kind  lo  rank  nndar 
the  head  of  topography  and  htetory.*  Thus  the  dsdgn  of 
OMys  in  forming  thte  eteboraia  cdtectten,  te  eondemned  by 
trying  it  I7  the  Hmked  objca  of  the  topographers  vtew.  Thte 
caulogue  remains  a  diskterstum,  wers  k  prtoied  entire  as  col' 
lecced  hy  Oldys,  not  merely  for  the  topogr^ihy  of  the 
polls,  bat  for  ks  ntetteo  to  lis  manners,  dc 
events,  and  persons  oonnsctad  whh  ka  hiamy. 
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HISTORY  OF  MEN  OF  GENIUS, 


DRAWN  FROM  THSUL  OWN  FEELIN08  AND  OONFX88IONa. 


PREFACE. 


I  Published,  in  1795,  **  an  Essay  on  the  Literary  Character ;"  to  my 
own  habitual  and  inherent  defects,  were  superadded  those  of  my  youth  ; 
the  crude  production  was,  however,  not  ill  received,  for  the  edition  disap- 
peared ;  and  the  subject  was  found  to  be  more  interesting  than  the  writer. 

During  the  long  interval  which  has  elapsed  since  the  first  publication, 
the  little  volume  was  often  recalled  to  my  recollection,  by  several,  and  by 
some  who  have  since  obtained  celebrity ;  they  imagined  that  their  attach- 
ment to  literary  pursuits  had  been  strengthened  even  by  so  weak  an  ef- 
fort. An  extraordinary  circumstance  has  occurred  with  these  opinions ; — 
a  copy  which  has  accidentally  fallen  into  my  hands,  formerly  belonged  to 
the  great  poetical  genius  of  our  times ;  and  the  singular  fact  that  it  was 
twice  read  by  him  in  two  subsequent  years,  at  Athens,  in  1810  and  1811, 
instantly  convinced  me  that  the  volume  deserved  my  attention.  I  tell  this 
fact  assuredly,  not  from  any  little  vanity  which  it  may  appear  to  betray 
for  the  truth  is,  were  I  not  as  liberal  and  as  candid  in  respect  to  my  ovm 
productions,  as  I  hope  I  am  to  others,  I  could  not  have  been  gratified  by 
the  present  circumstance ;  for  the  marginal  notes  of  the  noble  writer  con- 
vey no  flattery — but  amidst  their  pimgency  and  sometimes  their  truth,  the 

circumstance  that  a  man  of  genius  could,  and  did  read,  this  slight  effusion 
at  two  different  periods  of  his  life,  was  a  sufficient  authority,  at  least  for  an 
author,  to  return  it  once  more  to  the  anvil ;  more  knowledge,  and  more 

maturity  of  thought,  I  may  hope,  will  now  fill  up  the  rude  sketch  of  my 
youth ;  its  radical  defects,  those  which  are  inherent  in  every  author,  it 
were  unwise  for  me  to  hope  to  remove  by  suspending  the  work  to  a  more 
remote  period. 

It  may  be  thought  that  men  of  genius  only  should  write  on  men  of 
genius  ;  as  if  it  were  necessary  that  the  physician  should  be  infected  with 
the  disease  of  his  patient.  He  is  only  an  observer,  like  Sydenham  who 
confined  himself  to  vigilant  observation,  and  the  continued  experience  of 
tracing  the  progress  of  actual  cases  (and  in  his  department,  but  not  in  mine) 
m  the  operation  of  actual  remedies.  He  beautifully  says — "Whoever 
describes  a  violet  exactly  as  to  its  colour,  taste,  smell,  form,  and  other 

properties,  will  find  the  description  agree  in  most  particulars  with  all  the 

fiolets  in  the  universe." 
Nor  do  I  presume  to  be  any  thing  more  than  the  historian  of  genius ; 

whose  humble  office  is  only  to  lell  the  virtues  and  the  infirmities  of  hi« 


PREFACE 

neroes.    It  is  the  fashion  of  the  present  day  to  raise  up  dazzling  theories 
of  genius ;  to  reason  a  priori;  to  promulgate  abstract  paradoxes ;  to  treat 
with  levity  the  man  of  genius,  because  he  is  only  a  man  of  genius.    I 
have  sought  for  facts,  and  have  often  drawn  results  unsuspected  by  myself 
I  ha?e  looked  into  literary  history  for  the  literary  character.    I  have  at> 
ways  had  in  my  mind  an  observation  of  Lord  Bolingbroke :  **  Abstract^ 
or  general  propositions,  though  never  so  true,  appear  obscure  or  doubt- 
All  to   us  very  often  till  they  are  explained    by  examples;    when  ex* 
amples  are  pointed  out  to  us,  there  is  a  kind  of  appeal,  with  which  we  are 
flattered,  made  to  our  senses,  as  well  as  to  our  understandings.    The  in- 
struction comes  then  firom  our  authority ;  we  yield  to  fact  when  we  resist 
speculation."     This  wQl  be  truth  long  after  the  encyclopedic  geniuses  of 
the  present  age,  who  write  on  all  subjects,  and  with  most  spirit  on  those 
they  know  least  about,  shall  have  passed  away ;  and  time  shall  extricate 
truth  from  the  deadly  embrace  of  sophistry. 


THE  LITERARY  CHARACTER,  &c. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Oir  LITiaART  CHAaAOTSmi. 

SntCBilioditeorery  of  that  art  which  nultiplkt  «l  wiU 
ih«  prodacuoni  oTthe  haman  iotelleet,  and  spreiute  tham 
over  the  nDhrersa  in  the  cooiequeot  formatioo  oTlibrariee, 
a  elaaa  or  order  oT  men  has  arisen,  who  appear  throughout 
Europe  to  have  derired  a  generic  title  in  that  of  literary 
characteri  ;  adeoomtnatioii  which,  howorerraaue.  defioei 
the  purraila  of  the  individual,  and  terree,  at  limee,  to  ae- 
parate  him  from  other  proTeaaiona. 

Formed  by  the  aame  habiu,  and  influenced  by  the  aame 
motirea,  notwithatanding  the  difference  of  talenta  and  tem- 
pera, the  oppoaition  oTlimea  and  placea,  they  hare  alwaya 
preterred  among  ihemaeirea  the  moat  atriking  family  re- 
•ff'mblance.  The  literary  character,  from  the  objeota  in 
which  it  concema  ittelf,  ia  of  a  more  independent  and  per^ 
maaent  nature  than  thoae  which  are  perpetually  modified 
br  the  change  of  mannera.  and  are  more  diatinctly  nation- 
al. Could  we  describe  the  medical,  the  commercial,  or 
the  legal  character  of  other  ages,  this  portrait  of  antiquity 
would  be  like  a  perished  picture  ;  the  subject  itoelf  would 
have  altered  its  position  m  the  revohitiona  of  aociety.  It  ia 
not  ao  with  the  literary  character.  The  paaaion  fi>r  atudy; 
the  delight  in  hooks  ;  the  desire  of  aolitude  and  celebrity  ; 
the  obatnietioaa  of  life ;  the  nature  of  their  habits  and  pui%- 
suila  I  the  triumpha  and  the  disappointmenta  of  literary 
glory  ;  all  iheae  are  ae  truly  deacribed  by  Cicero  and  the 
younger  Pliny,  aa  by  Petrarch  and  Eraamua,  and  as  they 
bare  been  by  Hume  and  Gibbon.  The  passion  for  collect- 
Mg  together  the  treasures  of  literature  and  the  miracles  of 
art,  was  aa  insatiable  a  thirat  in  Atlicus  aa  in  the  French 
Peireac,  and  in  our  Gracherodes  and  Townleya.  We 
trace  the  feelinaa  of  our  literary  contemporariea  in  all  agea, 
and  every  people  who  have  deaerved  to  rank  among  poliah- 
ed  nations.  Such  were  thoae  literary  diaractera  who 
have  stamped  the  imaitea  of  their  minds  on  their  worka, 
and  that  other  race,  who  preserve  the  circulation  of  this 
inteUcetua]  coinage  ; 


-Gold  of  the  Dead, 


Which  Time  does  still  disperse,  but  not  devour. 
UAomas^t  Qimdibert,  c.  v.  a.  S8. 

These  literary  cbaractera  now  'conatitute  an  important 
body,  diffuaed  over  enlightened  Europe,  connected  by 
the  aecret  links  of  congenial  purauita,  and  comfa^ing  often 
inaenaibly  to  themselves  in  the  same  common  liuwura. 
At  London,  at  Paris,  and  even  at  Madrid,  these  men 
leel  the  aame  thirat,  which  ia  allayed  at  the  aame  foun. 
taina  ;  the  aame  autbora  are  read,  and  the  aame  opiniona 


Cootenporaina  de  tone  lea  hommea, 
Et  dtoyuM  de  toua  lea  Keuz. 

IktaMoAe. 

Thus  an  invisible  brotherhood  ia  eiiatnig  among  na,  and 
thoae  who  atawi  conneeted  with  it  are  not  alwaya  aenaiUe 
of  tbia  kindred  alliance.  Once  the  worM  waa  made  uneaay 
by  raaaonra  of  theeziatence  of  a  aocietjr,  founded  by  that 
eztiaordinary  Goman,  Roaicruciua,  deaigned  for  the  aearch 
of  truth  and  the  reformation  of  the  acienoea.  Its  atatutea 
were  yet  but  partially  promulgated  but  many  a  great  princi- 
ple in  morale,  many  a  reanit  of  acience  in  tne  concentrated 
form  of  an  axiom ;  and  every  excellent  worii  which  auited  the 
viewa  of  the  author  to  preserve  anonymous,  were  mysCe- 


riouatv  traced  to  the praaideDtof  the Roaieruciaaajand not 
only  Uie  aocietv  beeame  ealebrated.  but  abuaed.  Deacar- 
tea,  when  in  Gtermanv,  gave  himaelr  omich  trouble  to  track 
out  the  aociety,  that  ne  might  conanlt  the  great  aearcher 
after  Troth,  Imt  in  vain  !  It  did  not  occur  lo  the  young  re- 
former of  acience  in  thia  viaionary  pursuit,  that  every  ^u^ 
losopbical  inquirer  waa  a  brother,  and  that  the  eztraordi* 
nary  and  myateriooa  personage,  waa  indeed  himaelf !  for  a 
geniua  of  the  firat  order  ia  alwaya  the  founder  of  a  aociety, 
and,  whererer  he  may  be,  the  nrotherhood  will  delight  to 
adinowledge  their  maater. 

Theae  Literarv  Characters  are  partially  deacribed  bv 
Johnson,  not  witnout  a  melancholy  cokwrmg.  <  To  talk 
in  private,  to  think  in  aolitude,  to  inquire  or  to  anawer  iiw 

Suriea,  ia  the  buaineaa  of  a  acholar.  He  waiKlera  about 
e  world  without  pomp  or  terror,  and  ia  neither  known  nor 
valued  but  by  men  like  nimaelf.'  But  eminent  Geniua  ao 
compliahea  a  more  ample  deaign.  He  bekmga  to  the  world 
aa  much  aa  to  a  natwn  ;  even  me  great  writer  himaelf,  at 
that  moment,  waa  not  conadoua  that  he  waa  devoting  his 
days  to  cast  the  minds  o  his  own  contemporaries,  and  of 
the  next  age,  in  the  mighty  mould  of  his  own.  for  he  waa 
of  that  order  of  men  whose  individual  genius  often  becomes 
that  of  a  people.  A  prouder  conception  roae  in  the  ma^ 
jeatic  mnid  ot  Milton,  of  '  that  laating  iame  and  perpetoinr 
of  praiae,  which  God  and  good  men  nave  conaenteo  shall 
be  the  reward  of  those  whose  ftubtukad  Ubaun  advance  the 
good  of  mankind.' 

Literature  has  ia  all  ages,  encountered  adversaries  from 
causes  sufficiently  obvious  ;  but  other  pursuits  have  beea 
rarely  liable  to  discover  enemies  among  their  own  votaries. 
Tet  many  literarv  men  openly,  or  insidiously,  wouki  low- 
er the  Literary  cnaracter,  are  eager  to  confuse  the  ranks 
in  the  republic  of  letters,  wanting  Uie  virtue  which  knows  to 
pay  its  tribute  lo  Cesar :  while  they  maliciously  confer  the 
character  of  author  on  that  "  Ten  Thousand,"  whose  re- 
cent list  is  not  so  much  a  muster  roll  of  heroes,  as  a  table 
of  population.* 

We  may  allow  the  political  economist  to  suppose  that 
an  author  is  the  manufacturer  of  a  certain  ware  for  **  a  very 
paltry  recompense,"  as  their  seer  Adam  Smith  has  calcu- 
lated. It  is  useless  to  talk  to  people  who  have  nothing  but 
millions  in  their  inuigination,  and  whose  choiceat  woika 
of  art  are  apinning  jenniea ;  whoae  principle  of  *  labour  * 
would  have  all  men  alike  die  in  hameaa ;  or,  in  their  car- 
pentry of  human  nature,  would  convert  them  into  wheela 
and  ecrewa,  to  work  the  perplexed  movementa  of  that  ideal 
machinery  called  *  capital ' — ^theae  may  reaaonably  doubt 
of  *  the  utilitv '  of  thia  <  unproductive'  race.  Their  heat* 
ed  heada  anJ  temperate  hearta  may  aatiafy  themaelvea  that 
*  that  unproaperona  race  of  men,  called  men  of  letters,' 
in  a  ayatem  of  political  economy,  muaC  neceaaarily  occupy 
their  'praaent  atate  in  aociety,  much  aa  formerly  when  *  a 
acholar  mid  a  bemar  aeem  to  have  been  terma  very  neariy 
aynonimous.t  iBut  whenever  the  political  economists 
snail  feel,— a  calculation  of  time  whicn  who  would  dare  to 
fomish  them  with  ?— that  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
a  peqile  indode  aomethmg  more  permanent  aiid  more 
evident  than  *  the  wealth  of  a  nation,'  they  may  fbm 
another  notion  of  the  literary  character. 

A  more  formidable  claaa  of  ingenioua  men  who  derived 
their  reputation  and  even  their  fortune  in  life  from  their 
literary  character,  yet  are  cold  and  heartleaa  to  the  inter- 

*  See  a  recent  blofraphical  account  often  thouaand  authora 
t  Wealth  of  NationB,  v.  I,  p.  189 
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cstt  of  literature— men  who  have  reached  their  sumiiiit 
and  reject  the  ladder :  for  ibo<e  who  have  once  placed 
tbenselves  high,  feel  a  sudden  abhorrence  of  climbinv. 
These  hare  risen  through  the  i^dationa  of  politics  into 
office,  and  in  that  busj  world  view  every  thing  in  a  doud 
of  passtcMis  and  poUtioi  ;«-they  who  once  conunanded  us 
by  their  eloquence  would  now  drive  us  by  the  single  force 
of  despotism ;  like  Adrian  VI,  who  obtaining  the  Pontifi- 
cate as  the  reward  of  his  studies,  yet  ponessed  of  the 
Tiara,  persecuted  students ;  he  dreaded,  say  tho  Italians, 
lest  his  brothers  misht  shake  the  Pootifiate  itself.  It 
fares  worse  with  authnrs  when  minds  of  thb  cast  become 
the  arbiters  of  the  public  opinion ;  when  the  literary  cha- 
racter is  first  systematically  degraded  and  then  sported 
with,  as  elephants  are  made  to  dance  on  hot  iron ;  or  the 
btrd  plucked  of  its  living  feathers  is  exhibited  as  a  new 
sort  of  creature  to  invite  the  passen^^ers!  Whatever  such 
critics  may  plead  to  mortify  the  vanity  of  authors,  at  least 
It  requires  as  miKh  to  give  effect  to  their  own  polished 
effronlery.  Lower  the  high  selfrevereiKe,  the  Mtj  cat^ 
cepOQO  of  Getnos,  and  you  deprive  it  of  the  consckmsneaa 
of  its  powers  with  the  delightralness  of  its  character :  in 
the  blow  you  give  the  musical  instrument,  the  invisihlo 
soul  of  its  tone  is  for  ever  lost. 

A  lighter  dass  reduce  literature  to  a  mere  curious 
amusmnent ;  a  great  work  is  likened  to  a  skilful  game  of 
billiards,  or  a  piece  of  music  finely  executed  and  curious 
researches,  to  charade  making  aiMl  Chinese  puxxles.  An 
author  with  them  is  an  idler  who  will  not  be  idle,  amusing, 
or  fiuiguing  others,  who  are  completely  so.  We  have 
been  told  that  a  great  genius  shoukl  not  therefiire  *  ever 
allow  himself  to  be  sensible  to  his  own  celebrity,  nor  deem 
his  pursuits  of  much  consequence  however  impwtant  or 
successful.*  Catholic  doctrine  to  mortify  an  author  into  a 
saint;  Lent  all  the  year,  and  self-flagellation  every  day ! 
This  new  principle,  which  no  man  m  his  senses  would 
contend  with,  haa  been  useful  to  Buffbn  and  Gibbon,  to 
Voltaire  and  Pope.— >who  assuredly  were  too  *  sensible  to 
their  celebrity,  and  deemed  their  pnnuits  of  much  conse- 
quence,' particularly  when  'important  and  successful.' 
out  tfais  point  may  be  adjusted  when  we  come  to  examine 
the  importance  of  an  author,  and  the  privilege  he  may  pos- 
sess or  a  little  anticipating  the  public,  in  his  self-praise. 

Sudi  are  the  domestic  treasons  of  the  literary  character 
afaiost  literature — <  ct  tu.  Brute  V — but  a  hero  of  litera- 
ture falls  not  though  struck  at ;  he  outlives  his  assassins— 
and  might  address  them  in  that  language  of  poetry  and 
tenderness  with  which  a  Mexican  king  reproached  his 
traitorous  counsellors :  "  You  were  the  feathers  of  my 
wings,  and  the  eyelids  of  my  eyes." 

Kvery  dass  of  men  in  society  have  their  peculiar  sor- 
rows and  enjoyments,  as  they  have  their  habits  and  their 
characteristics.  In  the  history  of  men  of  genius,  we  may 
oAea  open  the  secret  story  of  their  minds;  they  have, 
above  others,  the  privilege  of  communicating  their  own 
feelings,  and  it  is  their  talent  to  interest  uy,  whether  with 
their  pen  they  talk  of  themselves,  or  paint  others. 

In  the  history  of  men  of  genius  let  us  not  neglect  those 
who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  the  fine 
arts ;  with  them  genius  is  alike  insulated  in  their  studies ; 
they  pass  through  the  same  permanent  disdpline.  The 
histories  of  literature  and  art  have  parallel  epochs ;  and 
certain  artists  reeemble  certain  authors.  Hence  Milton, 
Michael  Angelo,  and  Handel !  One  principle  unites  the 
intellectual  arts,  for  m  one  principle  tbey  originate,  and 
thus  ii  has  happened  that  the  same  habits  and  feelings, 
and  the  same  fortunes  have  accompanied  men  who  have 
sometimes,  unhappily,  imagined  that  their  pursuits  were 
not  analogous.  •  In  the  *  world  of  ear  and  eye,'  the  poet, 
the  painter,  and  the  musician  are  kindled  by  the  same  in-i 
spiration.  Thus  all  is  Art  and  ail  are  artists  I  This  ap- 
proximation of  men  apparently  of  opposite  pursuits  is  so 
natural,  that  when  Gesner,  in'  hts  inspiring  letter  on  land- 
seape-painting,  recommends  to  the  young  painter  a  con- 
stant study  of  poetry  and  literature,  the  impatient  artist  is 
made  to  exclaim.  *  Must  we  combine  with  so  many  other 
studies  those  which  belong  to  literary  men  7  Must  we 
read  as  well  as  paint  7'  <  It  is  useless  to  reply  to  this 
question,'  savs  Gesner,  *  for  some  important  truths  must 
be  instinctivelv  felt,  perhsps  the  fundamental  ones  in  the 
arts.'  A  truJv  imaginative  artist,  whose  enthusiasm  was 
never  akwent  when  he  meditated  on  the  art  he  loved, 
Barrv,  thus  vehemently  broke  forih^-'Go  home  from  the 
Aeadcmv;  light  up  your  lumps,  and  exercise  yourselves  in 
the  creativo  part  of  your  art,  with  Homer,  with  Livy ;  and 


all  the  great  chaimclers,  aBOcnt  and  moderB,  fir 
rompanioos  and  counaeUon.' 

Every  life  of  a  man  of  gcnioB,  compoaed  \n 
presents  us  with  the  experioKBtal  phikwophy  of  the 
By  living  with  their  brothers,  and  oooti 
masters,  tbey  will  judge  from  consctt 
neously  than  from  discusaion ;  and  informing 
views  and  paraOd  situatioos,  they  will  dwcovcr  oertais 
habits  and  feelings,  and  find  these  reflected  in  tl 


CHAPTER  U. 

TOOTH  OT  OUIIUS* 

Genius,  that  creative  part  of  art  wfaidi 
the  artist,  belonging  to  him  and  to  no  other,— 4s  it  ai 
herent  fncuhy  in  the  cooatitntioiia]  dKspositiopa  of  the 
vklual,  or  can  it  be  formed  bv  the  paxieat  acqnisitiona  of 
art? 

Many  sources  of  genius  have  indeed  bccsi  laid  open  to 
us,  but  if  these  may  sometimes  eaU  it  forth,  have  they 
ever  aopplied  its  wants  ?  CooM  Spenser  have  strack  cue 
a  poet  in  Cowley,  Richardson  a  painter  in  Reynolds,  and 
Descartes  a  metaphysician  in  Mallebranche,  had  they  not 
borne  that  vital  germ  of  nature,  which,  when  endowed  with 
iu  force,  is  always  developing  itself  to  a  particular  dia- 
racter  of  genius  7 '  The  accidents  related  of  these  men  haw* 
occurred  to  a  thousand,  who  have  run  the  same  career ; 
but  how  does  it  happen,  that  the  multitude  remain  a  bd>u- 
lude,  and  the  man  of  genius  arrives  akwe  at  the  goal  ? 

The  eqoalitv  of  minds  in  their  native  state  is  as  ason- 
strotts  a  paradox,  or  a  term  as  equrrocal  m  metaphyvkv, 
as  the  equality  of  men  in  the  poUtical  state.  Both  oosoe 
from  the  Freiich  school  in  evil  times ;  and  on|(hi,  therefore, 
as  Job  said,  *  to  be  eschewed.'  Nor  can  we  tnst  to  John- 
son's definition  of  ^ios,  *  as  a  mind  of  general  powers 
aeadentalfy  determined  by  some  particular  directkn.'-a* 
this  rejects  any  native  aptitude,  while  we  snast  infer  oa 
this  prindple  that  the  reasoning  Locke,  without  an  ear  or 
an  eve,  could  have  been  the  musical  and  fairy  Spenser. 

The  automatic  theory  of  ReynoMs  stirs  the  puppet  ar- 
tist by  the  wires  of  pertinacious  labour.  But  industry 
without  eenius  is  tethered  ;  it  has  stimulated  manv  drudges 
in  art,  while  it  has  left  us  without  a  Corregio  or  a  Raphael. 

Akenside  in  thst  fine  poem  which  is  itself  a  history  of 
genius,  in  tradng  its  source,  first  sang. 

From  heaven  my  sirsins  begin,  from  heaven  descends 
The  flame  of  genius  to  the  httmam  brtaaL 

but  in  the  final  revision  of  that  poem  he  left  many  years  aP 
ter,  the  bard  has  vindicated  the  sdilary  and  iiidepwideBt 
origin  of  genius  by  the  mysterious  epithet  dm  ehaaem  bnmal. 
Tht  veteran  poet  was  perhaps  lessened  by  the  lin  issi 
tudes  of  his  own  poetical  life,  and  those  oS*  some  of  his 
brothera. 

But  while  genius  reowins  still  wrapt  up  in  its  m^sten- 
ous  bud,  may  we  not  trace  its  historv  in  its  votaries?  Let 
us  compare  although  we  may  not  always  decide.  If  na- 
ture in  some  of  her  great  operations  hals  kept  her  last  se- 
crets, and  even  Newton,  in  the  result  of  hb  leascpings, 
has  religiously  abstained  from  peoetratinc  into  her  occnh 
connections,  is  it  nothing  to  be  her  historian  although  we 
cannot  be  her  legislator  ? 

Can  we  trace  in  the  faint  lines  of  childhood,  an  unsteady 
outline  of  the  man?  in  the  temperament  of  genius  may  «re 
not  reasonably  look  for  certain  indications,  or  prognostics 
announcing  the  permanent  character?  Will  not  great 
sensibility  be  home  with  its  su^eptible  organization ;  the 
deep  retired  character  cling  to  its  musings ;  and  the  nnl- 
lerable  being  of  iatrepiditv  and  fortitude,  full  of  coofi  * 
be  commanding  even  in  \\\s  »port!i,  a  daring  leader 
his  equals. 

The  virtuous  and  contemplative  Boyle  imagined  that  he 
bad  discovered  in  childhood  that  dnpointion  of  naind  wludi 
indicated  an  instinctive  ingentiousness ;  an  inddcni  which 
he  relates,  evinced  as  he  thought,  that  even  then  he  pre- 
ferred aggravating  his  fault,  rather  than  consent  to  sop- 
press  any* part  of  the  truth,  an  effort  which  had  been  un- 
natural to  bis  mind.  His  fandful,  vet  striking  ahisiratioa 
may  open  our  inqutrv.  *  This  trivial  pasnqre* — the  little 
story  alluded  to— 'I  have  mentioned  now.  not  that  T  thiak 
that  in  itself  it  deserves  a  relation,  but  because  as  the  sua 
is  seen  best  at  bis  rising  and  his  setting,  so  men's  native 
dispositions  are  clearliest  perceived  whilst  they  are  rb«}- 
dren,  and  when  they  are  dying.  These  liitle  nid«!en  ae- 
lions  are  the  greatest  discoverers  of  men's  true  Imnnsrt* 
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That  the  diapoiitioiM  of  ceniiu  in  early  life  pmage  its  ftr 
tiire  diancter,  was  long  Uie  feeling  of  antiq  i;iy.  laocratest 
after  much  previouf  obsenraticM  oi  iho«o  who  attended  hii 
lectures,  would  advise  one  to  engage  in  poUtical  studies, 
exhorted  another  to  compose  history,  elected  some  to  be 
peels,  and  some  to  adopt  his  own  profession.  He  thought 
that  nature  had  some  concern  in  ionning  a  man  of  genius ; 
and  he  tried  to  guess  at  her  secret  by  detecting  Uie  first 
enersetic  inclination  of  the  mind.  This  principle  guided 
the  Jesuits. 

In  the  old  romance  of  King  Ardiur,  when  a  cowherd 
comes  to  the  king  to  request  lie  would  make  his  son  a 
knight— >*  It  is  a  great  thing  thou  askest,'  said  Arthur,  who 
inquired  whether  this  entreaty  proceeded  from  him  or  his 
son  ?  The  old  man's  answer  is  remarkable — *  Of  my  son, 
not  of  me ;  for  I  have  thirteen  sons,  and  ail  these  will  fall 
to  that  labour  I  put  them ;  but  this  child  will  not  labour  for 
me,  for  any  thinj^  that  I  and  my  wife  will  do ;  but  always 
he  will  bo  shootmg  and  casting  darts,  and  glad  for  to  see 
battles,  and  to  behold  knights,  and  always  day  and  night 
he  desireth  of  me  to  be  nude  a  knight.'  The  king  com- 
manded the  cowherd  to  fetch  all  lus  sons ;  they  were  all 
shapen  much  like  the  poor  man ;  but  Tor  was  not  like 
none  of  them  in  shape  and  in  countenance,  for  he  was 
much  more  than  any  of  them.  And  so  Arthur  knighted 
him.'  This  simple  tale  is  the  history  of  ffeniue-^the  cow- 
herd's twelve  sons  were  like  himself,  but  the  unhappy 
ccnius  in  the  family  who  perplexed  and  plagued  the  oow- 
nerd  and  his  wife  uid  his  twelve  brothers,  was  the  youth 
averse  to  labour,  but  active  enough  in  performing  knightly 
exercises;  and  dreaming  on  chivalry  amidst  a  herd  of 
cows. 

A  man  of  geniua  is  thus  dropt  among  the  people,  and 
has  first  to  encounter  the  difficulties  of  ordinary  men  de- 
prived of  that  feeble  ductility  which  adapts  itself  to  the 
eomrooa  destination.  Parents  are  too  often  the  victims  of 
the  decued  propensity  of  a  son  to  a  Virgil  or  an  Euclid ; 
and  the  first  step  into  life  of  a  man  of  genius  is  disobedi- 
ence and  grief.  Lilly,  our  famous  astrologer,  has  described 
the  frequtnt  situation  of  such  a  youth,  like  the  cowherd's 
son  who  would  be  a  knight.  Lilly  proposed  to  his  father 
that  he  should  try  his  fortune  in  the  metropolis,  where  he 
expected  that  his  learning  and  his  talents  would  prove  ser- 
viceable to  him  ;  the  father,  quite  incapable  of  discovering 
the  latent  genius  of  his  son  in  his  studious  dispoeitioos, 
very  willingly  consented  to  get  rid  of  him,  for,  as  Lilly  pro- 
ceeds, *  I  could  not  work,  drive  the  plough,  or  endure  any 
country  labour ;  my  father  oft  would  say  I  was  good  far 
noUdngf^ — words  which  the  fathers  of  ao  many  men  of 
genius  have  repeated. 

In  readmg  the  memoirs  of  a  man  of  genius  we  often 
reprobate  the  domestic  persecutions  of  those  who  opposed 
hu  inclinations.  No  poet  but  is  moved  with  indignation 
at  the  recollection  of  the  Port  Royal  Society  thrice  burn- 
ing the  romance  which  Racine  at  length  got  by  heart ;  no 
faometrician  but  bitterly  inveighs  against  the  father  of 
'ascal  fur  not  sufierins  him  to  study  Eluclid,  which  he  at 
length  understood  without  studying.  The  father  of  Pe- 
trarch in  a  barbarous  rage  burnt  the  poetical  library  of  his 
sun  amid»t  ihe  shrieks,  the  groans,  and  the  tears  of  the 

JOQih.  Yet  this  neither  converted  Petrarch  into  a  sober 
Lwyer,  nor  deprived  him  of  the  Roman  laurel.  The  uncle 
uf  Alfieri  for  more  than  twenty  years  suppressed  the  poet- 
ical character  of  this  noble  bard ;  he  was  a  poet  without 
knowing  to  write  a  verse,  and  Nature,  like  a  hard  creditor, 
exacted  with  redoubled  interest,  all  the  genius  which  the 
onde  had  so  long  kept  from  her.  Such  are  the  men  whose 
inherent  impulse  no  human  opposition,  and  even  no  ad- 
verse education,  can  deter  from  being  great  men. 

Let  us,  however,  be  just  to  the  parents  of  a  man  of  ge- 
nios  ;  they  have  another  association  of  ideas  concerning 
him  than  we ;  we  see  a  great  man,  they  a  disobedient 
child  ;  we  track  him  through  his  glory,  thev  are  wearied 
by  the  suUen  resistance  of  his  character.    The  career  of 

enius  is  rarely  that  of  fortune  or  happiness;  and  the 
her,  who  may  himself  be  not  insensible  to  glory,  dreads 
lest  his  son  be  found  among  that  obscure  multitude,  that 
populace  of  mean  artists,  who  must  expire  ai  the  barriers 
of  mediocrity. 

The  contemplative  race,  even  in  their  first  steps  to- 
wards nature,  are  receiving  that  secret  instruction  which 
no  master  can  impart.  The  boy  of  genius  flies  to  some 
lavoorite  haunt  to  which  his  fancy  ha^  often  civen  a 
name;  ho  ocipulatt's  his   foiitude;  betakes  all  shape's  in 


it,  he  finds  all  pUces  m  it ;  he  converses  silently  with  all 
about  him-— he  is  a  hermit,  a  lover,  a  hero.  The  fragranca 
and  blush  of  the  morning ;  the  still  hush  of  the  evening ; 
the  mountain,  the  valley,  and  the  stream ;  all  nature  open* 
ing  to  him,  he  sits  broodine  over  his  first  dim  images,  in 
that  train  of  thou^t  we  call  reverie,  with  a  restlessness 
of  delight,  for  he  is  only  the  being  of  sensation,  and  has 
not  yet  learnt  to  thiidt ;  then  comes  that  teodemess  of 
spirit,  that  first  shade  (k  thought  colouring  every  scene, 
and  deepening  every  feeling  ;  wis  temperament  has  been 
often  mutaken  fur  melancholy.  One  truly  inspired,  un- 
folds the  secret  story— 

*  Indowed  with  all  that  nature  can  bestow, 
The  child  of  fancy  oft  in  silence  bends 
O'er  the  mixt  treasures  of  his  pregnant  breast 
With  conscious  pride.    From  thenr  he  oft  resolves 
To  frame  he  knows  not  what  excelling  things, 
And  win  he  knows  not  what  sublime  reward 
Of  praise  and  wonder  * — 

This  delight  in  reverie  has  been  finely  described  by  Boyle: 

*  When  the  intermission  of  my  studies  allowed  me  leisure 
for  recreatkm,'  says  Bovle,  *  I  would  very  often  steal  away 
from  all  company  ana  spend  four  or  nve  hours  alone  in 
the  fields  and  think  at  random,  m^ing  my  delighted  ima- 
gination the  busy  scene  where  some  romance  or  other  was 
daily  acted.'  This  circumstance  alarmed  his  friends,  who 
imagined  that  he  was  overcome  with  melancholy.*' 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  love  of  repose  and  musing  ia 
retained  throughout  life.  A  man  of  fine  genius  is  rarely 
enamoured  of  common  amusements  or  of  robust  exercises ; 
and  he  is  usnally  unadruit  where  dexterity  of  hand  or  eye. 
or  trivial  elegancies,  are  required.  This  characteristic  of 
geniua  was  OMcovered  by  Horace  in  that  Ode  which  school 
boys  often  versify.  Beattie  has  expressly  told  us  of  his 
Minstrel— 

*  The  exploit,  of  strength,  dexterity,  or  speed 
To  him  nor  vanity,  nor  joy  could  Ining.* 

Alfieri  said  he  could  never  be  taught  by  a  French  dancing- 
master,  whose  Art  made  him  at  once  shudder  and  laugh. 
If  we  reflect  that  as  it  is  now  practised  it  seems  the  art  of 
giving  aflbctation  to  a  puppet,  and  that  this  puppet  is  a 
man,  we  can  enter  into  tnis  mixed  sensation  of  degradatioo 
and  ridicule.  Horace,  by  his  own  confession,  was  a  very 
awkward  rider ;  and  the  poetical  rider  could  not  always 
secure  a  seat  on  his  mule ;  M etastasio  humorously  com* 
plains  of  his  gun ;  the  poeticsJ  sportsman  couU  only  fright- 
en the  hares  and  partridges ;  the  truth  was,  A  an  eider 
poet  sings, 

'  Instead  of  hounds  that  make  the  wooded  hills 
Talk  in  a  hundred  voices  to  the  rills; 
I  like  the  pleasing  cadence  of  a  line 
Struck  by  the  concert  of  the  sacred  Nine.* 

Browne*9  Brit,  Past,  B.  ii,  Song  4. 

And  we  discover  the  true  *  humour '  of  the  indolent  cuo- 
teroplative  race  in  their  great  representativea  Virgil  and 
Horace.  When  they  accompanied  Mecmnas  into  the 
country,  while  the  minister  amused  himself  at  tennis,  tho 
two  bards  reposed  on  a  vernal  bank  amidst  the  freshness 
of  the  shade.  The  younger  Pliny,  who  was  so  perfect  a 
literary  character,  was  charmed  by  the  Roman  mode  of 
htmting,  or  rather  fowling  Inr  nets,  which  admitted  him  to 
sit  a  whde  day  with  his  tablets  and  stylus,  that,  saya  he, 

*  should  I  return  with  empty  nets  my  tablets  may  at  least 
be  full.'  Thomson  was  tne  hero  of  his  own  Castle  of  In- 
dolence. 

The  youth  of  genius  will  be  apt  to  retire  from  the  ac- 
tive sports  of  his  mates.  Beat  tie  paints  himself  ha  hia 
own  Minstrel, 

*  An  unhappy  young  man  who  recently  fbrfeltsd  his  life  lo 
the  laws  for  iorgery  appears  to  have  given  promisee  of  genius, 
— He  had  thrown  tilmself  for  two  years  into  the  atadious  re- 
tirement of  a  foreign  university.  Before  his  execution  he 
sketched  an  imperfect  amo.biogTiiphy,  and  the  fullowing  paa- 
sa«e  is  de«crtptive  of  young  genius : 

*  About  this  lime  I  became  uncommonly  reservetl,  withdraw. 
Ing  by  degrees  from  the  pastimes  of  my  associates,  end  was 
frequently  observed  to  retire  to  some  solitary  place  alone.-- 
Ruined  castles,  bearing  tho  vestiges  of  ancient  broils,  and  the 
Impairing  hand  of  time,— cascatles  thundering  through  the 
echoing  groves, — crocks  and  precipices, — the  beautiftil  as  well 
as  the  sublime  trails  of  nature — formed  a  spscious  field  for 
contemplation  manj  a  happy  hour.  From  the»e  inspiring  ob- 
jects, contemnlatinn  would  lead  me  to  the  great  Auclitir  or  na- 
ture. Often  have  I  dntpped  on  my  knpcs.'aml  poured  out  Uie 
esiacies  of  mv  soul  to  the  Ood  who  lii!>piri-tl  iheni.' 

t  Hor.  Od.  Li'a.  |v  O.  3. 
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<  Concoane  and  noia«,  find  toil  he  ever  fled, 

Nor  cared  to  mingle  in  the  clamorous  fraj 

Of  squabbling  imps ;  but  to  the  foreai  sped.' 

Bossuet  would  not  join  his  young  companioiu,  and  flew 
to  his  solitary  task,  while  the  classical  boys  avenged  his 
flight  by  applying  to  him  from  Virgil  the  bo$  $uettu  aratro, 
the  ox  daily  toiling  in  the  plough.  The  youn^  painters,  to 
ridicule  the  persevering  labours  of  Domenicbino  in  his 
youth,  honoured  him  by  the  same  title  of  *  the  great  ox  ^ 
and  Puscri,  in  his  delightful  biography  of  his  own  con- 
temporary artists,  has  happily  expressed  (ho  still  labours 
of  his  concealed  genius,  aua  (ootema  Untezxa,  his  sileot 
slowness.  The  learned  Huet  has  giren  an  amusing  do- 
tail  of  the  inventive  persecutions  m  his  schoolnnales,  to 
divert  him  from  his  obstinate  love  of  study.  *  At  length,* 
says  he,  *  in  order  to  indulge  my  own  taste,  I  would  rise 
with  the  sun,  while  they  jvere  buried  in  sleep,  and  hide 
nyself  in  the  woods  that  I  might  read  and  stuoy  in  quiet,* 
but  they  beat  the  bushes  and  started  in  his  burrow,  the 
fiitare  man  of  erudition.  Sir  William  Jones  was  rarely  a 
partaker  in  the  active  sports  of  Harrow ;  it  wns  said  of 
Gray  that  he  was  never  a  boy,  and  the  unhappy  Chaiter- 
toa  and  Bums  were  remarkably  serious  boys.  Milton  baa 
preaerred  for  us,  in  solemn  numbers,  his  sdiooUif^^ 

*  When  I  was  yet  a  child,  no  childish  play 
To  me  was  pleasing :  all  my  mind  was  set 
Serious  to  learn  and  know,  and  thence  to  do 
What  might  be  public  good,  myself  I  thought 
Bom  to  that  ena,  bom  to  promote  all  truth, 
AH  righteous  ihiogs— 

Par,  Reg. 
If  the  youth  of  genius  is  apt  to  retire  from  the  ordinary 
sports  of  bis  mates,  be  often  substitutes  others,  the  refleo- 
bons  of  those  favourite  studies  which  are  haunting  his 
young  imagination ;  the  amusements  of  such  an  idlerhave 
often  been  fanciful.  Ariosto,  while  yet  a  8chool4x>y,  com- 
posed a  sort  of  tragedy  from  the  story  of  Pyramus  and 
Thisbe,  and  had  it  represented  bv  his  brothers  and  sisters. 
Pope  seems  to  have  indicated  his  passion  for  Homer  in 
those  rough  scenes  which  he  drew  up  from  Ogilby's  ver- 
sion ;  and  when  Sir  William  Jones  at  Harrow  divided 
the  fields  according  to  a  map  of  Greece,  and  portioned  out 
to  each  school-fellow  a  dommion,  and  further,  when  want- 
ing a  copy  of  the  Tempest  to  act  from,  he  supplied  it  from 
bis  memorv,  we  must  confess  that  the  boy  Jones  was  re- 
flecting in  Kis  amusements  the  cast  of  mind  he  displayed 
in  his  after  life,  aiul  that  felicity  of  memory  and  taste  so 
prevalent  in  his  literary  character.  Florian's  earliest 
years  were  passed  in  snooting  birds  all  day  and  reading 
every  evening  an  old  translation  of  the  Iliad ;  whenever 
be  got  a  bird  remarkable  fur  its  site  or  its  plumage,  he 
personified  it  by  one  of  the  names  of  his  heroes,  and 
raising  a  funeral  pyre  consumed  the  body ;  collecting  the 
ashes  in  an  urn,  ne  presented  them  to  his  grandfather, 
with  a  narrative  of  his  Patroclus  or  Sarpedon.  We  seem 
here  to  detect,  reflected  in  his  boyish  sports,  the  pleasing 

Ssnius  of  the  author  of  Numa  iPompiIius,  Gonsalvo  of 
ordova  and  William  Tell. 

It  is  perhaps  a  criterion  of  talent  when  a  youth  is  di»- 
tinguished  by  his  equals ;  at  that  moment  of  life  with  no 
flattery  on  the  one  side,  and  no  artifice  on  the  other,  all 
emotion  and  no  reflection,  the  boy  who  has  obtained  a  pre> 
dominance  has  acquired  this  merely  by  native  powers. 
The  bc^bood  of  Nelson  was  characterized  by  events  con- 
genial to  those  of  his  after-days ;  and  his  father  understood 
nk  character  when  he  declared  that  "  in  whatever  station 
be  might  be  placed,  he  would  climb,  if  possible,  to  the  top 
of  the  tree."  Some  puerile  anecdotes  which  Franklin 
remembered  of  himself,  in  association  with  his  after-life, 
b«tray  the  invention,  and  the  firm  intrepidity,  of  his  cha- 
racter ;  and  even  perhaps  the  carelessness  of  the  means  to 
obtain  his  purpose.  In  boyhood  he  was  a  sort  of  adven- 
turer ;  and  since  his  father  would  not  consent  to  a  sea- 
life,  he  made  the  river  near  him  represent  the  ocean ;  he 
Uved  on  the  water,  and  was  the  daring  Columbus  of  a 
school-boy's  boat.  A  part  where  he  and  his  mates  stood 
to  angle,  m  time  became  a  quagmire.  In  the  course  of 
one  day  the  infant  projector  thought  of  a  wharf  for  them 
to  stand  on,  and  raised  with  a  heap  of  stones  deposited 
there  for  the  building  erf*  a  house.  But  he  preferred  his 
wharf  to  another's  house ;  his  contrivances  to  aid  his  puny 
labourers,  with  his  resolution  not  to  quit  tho  great  work  till 
it  wa?  effected,  seem  to  strike  o:n  to  us  the  decision  and 
iDvemion  of  his  future  character.     But  the  qualities  which 


attract  the  companions  of  a  schooMxiy  may  not  be  ihn— 
which  are  essential  to  fine  genius.  The  captain  or  leader 
of  his  school-mates  has  a  claim  on  our  attention,  but  it » 
the  sequestered  boy  who  may  chance  to  be  the  artial,  or 
the  literary  character. 

Is  there  then  a  period  in  youth  which  jieUs  dedsiv* 
marks  of  the  character  of  genius  ?  The  natorea  of  mtm 
are  as  various  as  their  fortunes.  Some,  like  dtonsoadsy 
must  wait  to  receive  tbeir  splendour  from  the  sIqw  fmirbcj 
of  the  polisher,  while  others,  resembling  pearls,  afpcmr  at 
once  bora  with  their  beautiful  lostre. 

Among  the  inauspicious  drcumstances  is  the  feeUeaeoB 
of  the  first  attempts ;  and  we  must  not  dedde  on  iba 
talents  of  a  young  man  by  his  first  works.  Drjdcn 
Swift  mif^t  have  been  deterred  from  authorship,  had 
earliest  pieces  decided  their  fate.  Racine's  ear&est 
position,  which  we  know  of  by  some  fragments  his  oos  bad 
preserved,  to  show  their  remoikable  contrast  with  bin 
writings,  abound  with  those  points  and  conceits  which  of^ 
terwords  he  abhorred ;  the  lender  author  of  Androsanch* 
could  not  have  been  discovered  while  exhaostinf  hinwilT 
in  his  wanderings  from  nature,  in  running  after  oooeeita  an 
absurd  and  surprising  as  the  worst  parts  of  Cowley.  Gi^ 
bon  betrayed  none  of  the  ibrce  and  mognitode  of  hia 
powers  in  his  **  Essay  on  Literature,"  or  his  attenqitad 
History  of  Switxeriand.  Johnson's  codenced  prose  is  — ' 
recognizable  in  the  humble  simplicity  of  hia  earliest  y« 


Many  authors  have  begun  unsucrassfiillv  the  walk  ihev 
afterwards  excelled  in.    Raphael,  when  ne  first  drew  Ina 


meagre  forms  under  Peragino,  bad  not  yet  eoaccived 
line  of  that  ideal  beauty,  which  one  day  be  of  oU 
could  alone  execute. 

Even  the  manhood  of  genius  mar  pass  by  i 
by  his  companions,  and  may,  liko  ff?W»tff,  be  bidil« 
cloud  amid»t  his  associates.  The  celebrmted 
Maxirous  in  his  boyhood  was  called  in  deriskm  "  the  bids 
sheep,"  from  the  meekness  and  ipirity  of  his  disposhioa. 
Jlis  sedsleness  and  taciturnity,  his  incufference  Tn  junnflm 
amusements,  his  slowness  and  difficulty  in  leanuag,  wad 
his  ready  submission  to  his  eqoob,  induced  them  lo  ceB- 
sider  him  as  one  irrecoverably  stupid.  That  greatnens  of 
mind,  unalterable  courage,  and  invincible  character  Fafasss 
afterwards  displayed,  they  then  imagined  hod  lam  cqik 
cealed  in  the  apparent  contrary  amuities.  The  boj  of 
genius  may  indeed  seem  slow  and  dull  even  lo  the  phleg- 
matic, for  thoughtful  and  observing  dispositions  conoeni 
themselves  in  timorous  silent  characters,  who  have  not  yet 
learnt  their  strength ;  nor  can  that  assiduous  love,  winch 
cannot  tear  itself  awav  firom  the  secret  instruction  it  is 
perpetually  imbibing,  be  easily  distingnisbed  fitni  thai 
pertinacity  which  goes  on  with  the  mere  plodder.  We 
often  hear  frum  tm  eariy  companions  of  a  nsan  of  geuos 
that  at  school,  he  had  appeared  heavy  and  unpraonsinf. 
Rousseau  imagined  that  the  chiMbood  of  some  ascn  is  np- 
companied  by  that  seeming  and  deceitful  dulnen,  which  ia 
Uie  sign  of  a  profound  genius ;  and  Roger  Ascham  has 
placed  among  "  the  best  natures  for  learning,  the  sad- 
natured  and  nard-witted  child,"  that  is,  the  tbooghtful  «r 
the  melancholic,  and  the  slow.  Domenichino  was  at  first 
heavy  and  lupronusing,  and  Passeri  expresses  lus  ainrpiina 
at  the  accounts  he  received  of  the  eariy  life  of  this  groat 
artist.  "  It  is  difficult  to  believe,"  be  says,  **  what  many 
assert,  that  from  the  begmning  this  great  painter  had  a 
ruggedness  about  him,  which  entirely  incapacitated  him 
from  learoing  his  profession,  and  they  have  heard  from 
himself  that  he  omte  despaired  of  success.  Tet  I  caiK 
not  comprehend  how  tnch  vivacious  talents,  with  a  mind 
so  fineljr  orf anized,  and  accompanied  with  such  favoaraUa 
dispositions  for  the  artj  would  show  such  signs  of  niter  in- 
capacity ;  I  rather  thmk  that  is  a  nustake  in  the  proper 
knowledjre  of  genius,  which  some  imagine  indicates  itselT 
most  decisively  by  its  sudden  vehemence,  showing  ilseif 
like  lightning,  and  like  lightning  passing  away."  A  paral- 
lel case  we  find  in  Goldsmith,  who  pMsed  through  an  oa- 
promising  youth ;  ho  declared  that  he  was  never  attached 
to  the  belles-lettres  till  he  was  thirty,  that  poetry  had  ni» 

f>eculiar  charms  for  him  till  that  age,  and  indeed  to  lus 
Rtest  hour  he  was  surprizing  his  friends  by  prodndi 
which  ihey  had  imafined  he  was  incapable  of  cooii 
Hume  was  considered,  for  his  sobriety  and  assiduity, 
comp*'tent  to  become  a  steady  mrrchani ;  of  Johnson  it 
wns  snid  that  he  would  never  olTend  in  conversation,  as  of 
Boil  can  that  he  had  no  great  understanding,  but  would 
Fp<ak  i'.l  of  no  one.     Farqukar  at  college  was  a  bearr 
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compaoion,  and  aAerwards,  combinedi  with  groat  know- 
ledf e  of  the  world,  a  light  airy  talent.  Even  a  diiceming 
parent  or  master  has  entirely  failed  to  derelope  the  genius 
of  the  yoath,  who  has  afterwards  ranked  among  eminent 
men ;  and  we  ought  as  little  to  infer  from  early  unfavourw 
able  appearances  as  from  inequality  of  talent.  The  great 
Isaac  Barrow's  father  used  to  say,  that  if  it  pleased  Gh>d 
to  take  from  him  any  of  his  children  he  hoped  it  might  be 
Isaac,  as  the  least  promising ;  and  during  tlie  three  Tears 
Barrow  passed  at  the  Charter-house,  ho  was  remailtable 
only  for  the  utter  negliffence  of  his  studies  and  his  person. 
The  mother  of  Sheridan,  herself  a  literary  female,  pro- 
nounced early,  that  he  was  the  dullest  and  most  hopeless 
of  her  sons.  Bodmer,  at  the  head  of  the  lilerery  class  in 
Bwitterland,  who  had  so  frequently  discovered  and  ani- 
mated the  literary  youths  of  his  country,  could  never  de- 
tect the  latent  genius  of  G^sner ;  after  a  repeated  ezami- 
natioa  of  the  young  man,  he  put  his  parents  m  despair  with 
the  hopeless  award  that  a  mmd  of  so  ordinary  a  cast  must 
eonlme  itself  to  mere  writing  and  accompts. 

Thus  it  happens  that  the  first  years  of  life  do  not  always 
include  those  of  genius,  and  the  education  of  the  youth 
may  not  be  the  education  of  his  genius.  In  all  these 
eases  nature  had  dropt  the  seeds  in  the  soil,  but  even  a 
happy  disposition  must  be  concealed  amidst  adverse  cir- 
cumstances. It  has  happened  to  some  men  of  genius 
during  a  long  period  of  their  lives,  that  an  unsettled  im- 
pulse, wtthoat  having  discovered  the  objects  of  its  apti- 
tade,  a  thirst  and  fever  in  the  temperament  of  too  sentient 
a  being  which  cannot  find  the  cccupation  to  which  it  can 
only  attach  itself,  has  sunk  into  a  melancholy  and  queru- 
lous spirit,  weary  with  the  burden  of  existence ;  but  the 
mstant  the  latent  talent  had  declared  itself,  his  first  work, 
the  eager  offspring  of  desire  and  love,  has  astonished  the 
world  at  once  with  the  birth  and  the  maturity  of  genius. 

Abundant  facts  exhibit  genius  unequivocally  discover- 
ing itself  in  the  juvenile  age  connecting  these  facts  with 
the  subsequent  life— and  in  general,  perhaps  a  master- 
mind exhibits  precocity.  *  Whatever  a  young  man  at  first 
applies  himself  to,  is  commonly  his  deUght'  afterwards.' 
This  remark  was  made  by  Hartley,  who  has  related  an 
anecdote  of  the  infancy  of  his  ^(*niii9,  which  indicated  the 
man.  He  declared  to  hb  dauglUvr  that  ihe  intention  of 
writing  a  book  upon  the  nature  of  man  was  conceived  in 
his  mind  when  he  was  a  very  little  boy— when  swinging 
backwards  and  forwards  upon  a  gate,  not  more  than  nine 
or  ten  years  old ;  he  was  tnen  meditating  upon  the  nature 
of  bis  own  mind,  how  man  was  made,  and  for  what  future 
end — such  was  the  true  origin,  in  a  boy  of  ten  years  old, 
of  his  celebrated  book  on  the  <  frame,  the  duty,  and  the  ex- 
pectation of  man.'  The  c<mstitutional  propensity  has 
declared  itself  in  painters  and  poets,  who  were  such  before 
(hey  understood  the  nature  of  colours  and  the  arts  of 
verse.  The  vehement  passion  of  Peiresc  for  knowledge, 
according  to  accounts  Gassendi  had  received  from  old  men 
who  had  known  him  a  child,  broke  out  as  soon  as  he  had 
been  taught  his  alphabet;  his  delight  was  to  be  handling 
books  and  papers,  and  his  perpetual  inquiries  after  their 
eootenfs  obliged  them  to  invent  something  to  quiet  the 
child's  insatiable  curiosity,  who  was  offended  it  told  he 
had  not  the  capacity  to  understand  them.  He  did  not 
study  like  ordinary  scholars,  and  would  read  neither  Jus- 
tin nor  Ovid  without  a  perpetual  consultation  of  other  au- 
thors, such  was  his  early  love  of  research !  At  ten  years 
of  age  his  taste  for  the  studies  of  antiquity  was  kindled  at 
the  sight  of  some  ancient  coin  dug  up  in  his  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  then  that  passion  *  becan  to  bum  like  fire  in  a 
fbrest,'  as  Qassendi  most  happily  describes  the  fervour 
and  the  amplitude  of  his  mind.  We  have  Boccaccio*s 
own  words  for  a  proof  of  his  early  natural  tendency  to 
tale-writing,  in  a  passage  of  his  genealogv  of  the  Gods ; 
*  Before  seven  years  of  age,  when  as  yet  I  had  met  with 
no  stories,  was  without  a  master  and  hardly  knew  my  let- 
ters, I  had  a  natural  talent  for  fiction,  and  produced  some 
little  tales.'  Thus  the  Decamerone  was  appearing  much 
earlier  than  we  suppose.  So  Ariosto,  as  soon  as  he  ob- 
tained some  knowledge  of  languages,  delighted  himself  in 
translafin«  French  and  Spanish  romances ;  was  he  not 
sowing  plentifully  the  seeds  of  his  Orlando Furioso  ?  Lope 
de  Vega  declares  that  he  was  a  poet  from  the  cradle,  be. 

E'nning  to  make  verses  before  he  could  write  them,  for  ho 
ibed  his  school-mates  with  a  morsel  of  his  breakfast  to 
write  down  the  lines  he  composed  in  the  early  morninc. 
Descartes,  while  yet  a  boy,  was  so  marked  out  by  habits 
of  deep  meditation,  that  he  went  among  his  companions  by 


the  title  of  the  philosopher,  always  questioning,  and  set- 
tling cause  and  effect.  It  happened  that  he  was  twenty- 
five  years  of  age  before  he  left  the  army,  but  the  prop^.n- 
sily  for  meditation  had  been  early  formed,  and  the  noble 
enterprise  of  reforming  philosophy  never  ceased  to  inspire 
his  solitary  thoughts.  t>escartes  was  a  man  bom  only  for 
meditation — and  he  has  himself  given  a  very  interesting 
account  of  the  pursuits  which  occupied  his  youth,  and  <h 
the  progress  of  his  senius ;  of  that  secret  struggle  he  so 
lone  held  with  himself,  wandering  in  concealment  over  the 
wond^  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and,  as  he  says  of  him- 
self, bke  the  statuary,  labouring  to  draw  out  a  Mmerva 
from  the  marble  block.  Michael  Angelo,  as  yet  a  child, 
wherever  he  went,  busied  himself  in  drawing  ;  and  when 
his  noble  parents,  hurt  that  a  man  of  genius  was  disturbing 
the  line  ot  their  ancestry,  forced  him  to  relinquish  the  pen- 
cil, the  infant  artist  flew  to  the  chissel :  art  was  in  his 
soul  and  in  his  hands.  Velasquez,  the  Spanish  painter, 
at  his  school  tasks,  filled  them  with  sketcnes  ana  draw- 
ings, and  as  some  write  their  names  on  their  books,  his 
were  known  by  the  specimens  of  his  genius.  The  painter 
Lanfranco  was  originally  the  page  of  a  marquis,  who  ob- 
serving that  he  was  perpetually  scrawling  figures  on  cards, 
or  with  charcoal  on  the  walls,  asked  the  boy  whether  he 
would  apply  to  the  art  he  seemed  to  love  ?  The  boy  trem- 
bled, fearing  to  have  incurred  his  master's  anger;  but 
when  encourased  to  decide,  he  did  not  hesitate :  placed  un- 
der one  ofthe  Uarraccios,  his  rapid  progress  in  the  art  testifi- 
ed how  much  Lanfranco  had  suffered  by  suppressing  his  na- 
tural aptitude.  When  we  find  the  boy  Kanteuil,  hu  parents 
bein^  averse  to  their  son's  practising  drawing,  hiding  him- 
self in  a  tree  to  pursue  the  delightful  exercise  of  his  pen- 
cil ;  that  Handel,  intended  for  a  doctor  of  the  civil  laws, 
and  whom  no  parental  discouragement  could  deprive  of  his 
enthusiasm  for  the  musical  science,  for  ever  touching  harp- 
sichords, and  having  secretly  conveyed  a  musical  instru- 
ment to  a  retired  apartment,  sitting  through  the  night 
awakening  hu  harmonious  spirit ;  and  when  we  view  Fer- 
gtison  the  child  of  a  peasant,  acquiring  the  art  of  read'mg 
without  any  one  suspecting  it,  by  listening  to  his  father 
teaching  his  brother ;  making  a  wooden  watch  without  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  mechanism,  and  while  a  shepherd, 
like  an  ancient  Chaldean,  studying  the  phenomena  of  the 
heavens  and  making  a  celestial  globe,  as  he  had  made  a 
wooden  watch,  can  we  hesitate  to  believe  that  in  such 
minds,  there  was  a  resistless  and  mysterious  propensity, 
growing  up  with  the  temperaments  of  these  artists  ?  Fer- 
guson was  a  shepherd-lad  on  a  plain,  placed  entirely  out 
of  the  chance  of  imitation ;  or  of  the  influence  of  casual 
excitement ;  or  anv  other  of  those  sources  of  genius  so 
frequently  assigned  for  its  production.  The  case  of  Opie 
is  similar. 

Yet  these  cases  are  not  more  striking  than  one  related 
of  the  Abb6  La  Caille,  who  ranked  among  the  first  astro- 
nomers of  the  age.  La  Caille  was  the  son  of  the  parish 
clerk  of  a  village ;  at  the  age  of  ten  years  his  father  sent 
him  every  evening  to  ring  the  church  bell,  but  the  boy  al- 
ways returned  home  late.  His  father  was  angry  andoeat 
him,  and  still  the  boy  returned  an  hour  after  he  had  rung 
the  bell.  The  father,  suspecting  something  mysterious 
in  his  conduct,  one  evening  watched  him.  He  saw  his 
son  ascend  the  steeple,  ring  the  bell  as  usual,  and  remain 
there  during  an  hour.  When  the  unlucky  boy  descended, 
he  trembled  like  one  caught  in  the  fact,  and  on  his  knees 
confessed  that  the  pleasure  he  took  in  watching  the  stars 
from  the  steeple  was  the  real  cause  of  detaining  him  from 
home.  As  tne  father  was  not  born  to  be  an  astronomer, 
like  the  son,  he  flogged  the  boy  severely.  The  youth  was 
found  weeping  in  the  streets,  by  a  man  of  science,  who, 
when  be  discovered  in  a  boy  of  ten  years  of  age,  a  passion 
for  contemplating  the  stars  at  night,  and  who  had  disco- 
vered an  oDservatory  in  a  steeple,  in  spite  of  such  ill-treat- 
ment, he  decided  that  the  seal  of  nature  had  impressed 
itself  on  the  gentusof  that  boy  .—Relieving  the  parent  from 
the  son  and  the  son  from  the  parent,  he  assistea  the  young 
La  Caille  in  his  passionate  pursuit,  and  the  event  perfect- 
ly justified  the  prediction.  Let  others  tell  us  why  child- 
ren feel  a  predisposition  (or  the  studies  of  astronomy,  or 
natural  history,  or  any  similar  pursuit.  Wo  know  that 
youths  have  found  themselves  in  parallel  situations  with 
Ferguson  and  La  Caille,  without  experiencing  their  en- 
ergies. 

The  case  of  Ctairon,  the  great  French  tragic  actress,  de- 
serves attention :  she  seems  to  have  been  an  actress  before 
she  saw  a  theatre.    Thin  female,  des.innd  to  be  a  sublime 
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•ctrew,  was  of  the  lowest  extraction ;  ibo  daughter  of  a 
violent  and  illiterate  woman,  who  with  hlowt  and  menaces 
was  driving  abcmt  the  child  all  day  to  manual  labour.  *  I 
know  not,'  says  Clairoui  *  whence  I  derived  my  disgust, 
but  I  could  not  bear  the  idea  to  be  a  mere  wwkman,  or  to 
remain  mactive  in  a  earner.*  In  her  eleventh  year,  being 
locked  up  in  a  room,  as  a  punishment,  with  the  windows 
fastened,  she  climbed  upon  a  chair  to  look  about  her.  A 
new  object  instantly  absorbed  her  attention ;  in  the  house 
opposite  she  observed  a  celebrated  actress  amidst  her 
mmily,  her  daughter  was  perTorming  her  dancing  lesson  ; 
the  girl  Clairon,  the  future  Melpomene,  was  struck  bv  the 
influence  of  this  graceful  and  anectiooaie  scene.  *  All  my 
httie  being  collected  itself  into  my  eyes ;  I  lost  not  a  single 
motion ;  as  soon  as  the  lesson  ended  all  the  ftmily  applaud- 
ed and  the  mother  embraced  toe  daughter.  That  differ- 
eace  of  her  iate  and  mine  fliled  me  with  profound  grief,  my 
tears  hindered  me  from  seeing  any  longer,  and  when  the 
palpitations  of  my  heart  allowed  me  to  reascend  the  chair, 
mllnad  disappeared.'  This  was  a  discovery ;  Trom  that 
moment  she  anew  no  rest;  she  rejoiced  when  she  could 
get  her  mother  to  confine  her  in  that  room,  the  happy  ^rl 
was  a  divinity  to  the  unhappy  one,  whose  susceptible  genius 
imitated  her  m  vrery  gesture  awi  motion ;  and  Clairon 
toon  showed  the  effect  m  her  ardent  studies,  far  she  betray- 
ed all  the  graces  she  had  taught  herself,  in  the  common 
intereoarse  of  life  ;  she  charmed  her  friends  and  even  sof- 
tened her  barbarous  mother ;  in  a  word,  she  was  an  actress 
without  knowing  what  an  actress  was. 

In  this  case  (3'the  use  of  genius,  are  we  to  conclude  that 
die  accidental  view  nf  a  young  actress  practising  her 
stodies,  imparled  the  character  m  the  great  tragic  actress 
Clairon  ?  Cooki  a  mere  chance  occurrence  have  given 
birth  to  those  faculties  which  produced  a  sublime  tragedian  ? 
In  all  arts  there  are  talents  which  may  be  acquired  by 
imitation  and  reflection ;  and  thus  far  may  genius  be  edu- 
cated, but  there  are  others  which  are  entirely  the  result  of 
native  sensibility,  which  oAen  secretly  torment  the  posses- 
sor, and  which  may  even  be  lost  for  the  want  of  develop- 
ment ;  a  state  of  languor  firom  which  many  have  not  re- 
covered. Clairon,  before  she  saw  the  young  actress,  and 
having  yet  no  conception  of  a  theatre,  never liaving  enters 
ed  one,  had  in  her  soul  that  latent  faculty  which  creates  a 
genius  of  her  cast.  *  Had  I  not  felt  l.xe  Dido,'  she  once 
exclaimed,  *  I  could  not  have  thus  personified  her !' 

Some  of  these  facts,  we  conceive,  afford  decisive  evi- 
dence of  that  instinct  in  genius,  that  constitutional  pro> 
Knsity  in  the  mind,  sometimes  called  organization,  which 
s  inflamed  such  a  war  of  words  by  its  equivocal  term 
and  the  ambiguity  of  its  nature  j  it  exists  independent  of 
education,  and  woere  it  is  wanting,  education  can  never 
oonier  it.  Of  its  mysterious  influence  we  may  be  igno- 
rant ;  the  eflTect  is  more  apparent  than  the  cause.  It  is, 
however,  alwavs  working  in  the  character  of  the  chosen 
mind.  In  the  history  of  genius,  there  are  unquestionably 
many  secondary  causes  of  considerable  influence  in  de- 
veloping or  even  crashing  the  germ— 4hese  have  been  of 
Ute  often  detected,  and  sometimes  carried  even  to  a  ridi- 
cul.-Mis  extreme;  but  amonr  them  none  seem  more  ro- 
inirkable  than  the  first  stiioies  and  the  first  habits. 


CHAPTER  in. 

THK  FISST  ST17DIKS. 

Tite  firat  studies  form  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  genius, 
and  unquestionably  have  sensibly  influenced  its  produc- 
tions. Often  have  the  first  impressions  stamped  a  cha- 
racter on  the  mind  adapted  to  receive  one,  as  often  the 
first  step  into  life  has  determined  its  walk.  To  ourselves, 
this  is  a  distant  period  lost  in  the  horizon  of  our  own  recol- 
lection, and  so  unobserved  by  others,  that  it  passes  away 
in  neglect. 

Many  of  those  peculiarities  of  men  of  genius  which  are 
not  fortunate,  and  some  which  have  hardened  the  charac- 
ter in  its  mould,  may  be  traced  to  this  period.  Physi- 
cians tell  us  that  there  is  a  certain  point  in  youth  at  which 
the  constitution  is  formed,  and  on  which  the  sanity  of  life 
revolves ;  the  character  of  genius  experiences  a  similar 
daneerous  period.  Early  bad  tastes,  early  |>articttlar 
habits,  early  defective  instructions,  all  the  egotbtical  pride 
of  an  untamed  intellect,  are  those  evil  spirits  which  will 
dog  Genius,  to  its  grave.  An  early  attachment  to  the 
works  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  produced  in  Johnson  an  ez- 
atlmtration  of  that  latinised  English,  ^%eh  violated 


the  native  graces  of  the  language.  The  first  studies  sf 
Rembrandt  affected  his  afier-labours ;  that  pccnlianty  of 
shadow  which  marks  all  his  pictures  originated  in  ihe  cir- 
cumstance of  his  father's  mill  receiving  li^hi  from  aa  apeiw 
ture  at  the  top,  which  habituated  that  artist  afierwarda  to 
view  all  objects  as  if  seen  in  that  magical  light.  Whmi 
Pope  was  a  child,  he  found  in  his  mother's  closet  a  small 
library  of  mystical  devotion  ;  but  it  was  not  suspected  til 
the  fact  was  discovered,  that  the  fusions  of  love  and  re- 
ligion poured  forth  in  his  Eloisa  were  derived  from  the 
seraphic  raptures  of  those  erotic  mystics,  who  to  the  last 
retained  a  place  in  bis  library  among  the  dassacal  baitis  cf 
antiquity.  The  accidental  perusal  of  QoinUis  Curtiim 
first  made  Boyle  "  in  love  with  other  than  pedantic  books, 
and  conjured  up  in  him,"  as  he  expresses  it,  **  an  mmtia* 
fied  appetite ol  knowledge;  so  that  he  thought  he  o«e4 
more  to  Quintus  Curtius  than  did  Alexander ."    From  tha 

perusal  of  Rvcaut's  folio  of  Turkish  history  in  chi 

the  noble  and  impassioned  bard  of  oar  times  retained  il 
indelible  impressions,  which  gave  life  and  motion  to  the 
« Giaour,"  the  "Corsair,"  and  ''Alp."  A  voynfo  to 
the  countoy  produced  the  scenery.  Rycaot  ooly  cummm* 
nicated  the  impulse  to  a  mind  susceptibk  of  the  p****Tral 
character;  and  without  this  Turkisk  history  we  akooU 
still  have  had  our  poet. 

The  influence  of  first  studies,  in  the  frnmatioB  of  tW 
diaracter  of  genius,  is  a  moral  pbenomenoB,  which  has  aoC 
sufficienti  V  attracted  our  notice.  Dr.  FraiikliB  acqimmts 
us  that  when  young  and  wanting  hooks,  he 
found  De  Foe's  ■*  Essay  on  Projecu,"  from  which 
impressions  were  derived  which  afterwards 
some  of  the  principal  events  of  his  life.  Roussetto, 
early  youth,  full  of  bis  Plutarch,  while  he  was  aJso  dci 
ing  the  trash  of  romances,  could  only  conceive  hoaK 
ture  in  the  colossal  forms,  or  he  affected  by  the 
sensibility  of  an  imagination  mastering  ail  his  fibcoities ; 
thinking  like  a  Roman  and  feeling  like  a  Sybarite.  Th« 
same  circumstance  happened  to  Catharine  Macaulsj, 
who  herself  has  told  us  how  ^e  owed  the  bent  of  hmw 
character  to  the  early  reading  of  the  Roman  histonami ; 
but  combining  Roman  admiration  with  English  &ciioB, 
she  violated  truth  in  her  English  characters,  and  exaa»- 
rated  romance  in  the  Roman.  But  the  permanent  eKc* 
of  a  solitary  bias  in  the  youth  of  genius,  impelling  the 
whole  current  of  his  ffler-lifo,  is  strikingly  displayed  m 
the  remarkable  character  of  Archdeacon  Blackbume,  tb« 
author  of  the  famous  "Confessional,"  and  the  corioaa 
"Memoirs  of  Hollis,"  written  with  such  a  repabliaua 
fierceness. 

I  had  long  considered  the  character  of  our  arcfadeaooA 
as  a  tmtmt  poUiioo  et  theologieo.  Having  subscribed  to  the 
Articles  and  enjoying  the  archdeaconry,  he  was  writiajg 
against  subscription  vmI  the  whole  hierarchy,  with  a  spim 
so  irascible  ana  caustic,  as  if,  like  Prynne  and  Bastwick, 
the  archdeacon  had  already  lost  both  his  ears ;  while  hia 
antipathy  to  monarchy  might  have  done  honour  to  a  Round- 
head of  the  Rota  Club.  The  secret  of  these  vdcaaic  «s- 
plosbns  was  only  revealed  in  a  letter  accideataUy  nte- 
served.  In  the  youth  of  our  spirited  archdeacon,  vmss 
fox-hunting  was  his  deepest  study,  it  happened  at  iIm 
house  of  a  relation,  that  on  some  rainy  day,  among  other 

S arret  lumber,  he  fell  on  some  worm  eaten  volumes  whidi 
ad  once  been  the  careful  collections  of  his  great  mad- 


father,  an  Olhrerian  justice.  *  These,'  says  be,  ' 
veyed  to  my  lodging-room,  and  there  became  acquainted 
with  the  manners  and  principles  of  many  exceflent  oU 
puritans,  and  then  Imd  the  foundati<m  of  my  own.'  Then 
IS  the  eniraia  solved !  Archdeacon  B^ckbome,  in  his  se» 
dosion  in  Yorkshire  amidst  the  Oliverian  justice's  librarj. 
shows  that  we  are  in  want  of  a  Cervantes,  but  not  of  a 
Quixole,  and  Tork^ire  might  yet  be  as  renowned  a  < 
ty  as  La  Mancha ;  hr  p<4itical  romances,  it  is  presoa 
may  be  as  fertile  of  ridicnie  as  any  of  tne  felMs  of 
valry. 

Such  is  the  inffuenee  throagh  Iffe  of  those  first 
ed  impressions  on  the  character  of  genhis,  which  every 
author  has  not  recorded. 

Education,  however  indispensable  in  a  cnltivnted  age, 
produces  nothing  on  the  side  of  genitis,  and  where  educ»> 
tion  ends  often  genius  begins.  (Sray  was  asked  if  be  re- 
collected when  he  first  felt  the  strong  predilection  to  poet- 
ry ;  he  replied,  that  "  he  believed  it  was  when  he  brgaa 
to  read  Virgil  for  his  own  amusement,  and  not  lo  school 
hours  as  a  task."  Such  is  the  force  of  self-education  in 
genius,  that  the  celebrated  physt(4fv£ist,  John  Hmtrr,  who 
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eatirelj  self^ucatedi  evinced  luch  penetration  in  his 
anatomtc&l  di«coveriea|  that  his  nensible  biographer  ob- 
•ervesi— "  he  has  brought  into  notice  passages  from  writ^ 
era  he  was  unable  to  read,  and  which  had  been  overlooked 
bj  proToand  scholars."^ 

That  the  education  of  genius  must  be  its  own  work,  we 
majr  appeal  to  every  one  of  the  family  ;  it  is  not  always 
fortunate,  for  many  die  amidst  a  waste  of  talents  and  the 
wrecks  of  their  mind. 

Many  a  soul  sttbUme 
Haa  felt  the  tufluence  of  malignant  star 


An  unfavoaraUe  position  in  society  is  an  usual  obstrac- 
ttOB  in  the  course  of  this  self-education ;  and  a  roan  of 
genius,  through  half  his  life,  has  hekl  a  contest  with  a  bad, 
or  with  no  education.  There  is  a  race  of  the  late-taught, 
who,  with  a  capacity  of  leading  in  the  first  rank,  are  morti- 
fied to  discover  themselves  only  oo  a  level  with  their 
oontempocaries.  Winkleman,  who  passed  his  youth  in 
i^Mcure  misery  as  a  village  schoolmaster,  paints  feelings 
which  strikingly  contrast  with  his  avocations.  **  I  form- 
erly filled  the  office  of  a  schoolmaster  with  the  greatest 
punctuality,  and  I  Uught  the  A,  B,  C,  to  children  with 
filthy  heads ;  at  ths  moment,  I  was  aspiring  afler  the 
knowledge  of  the  beautiful,  and  meditating,  low  to  myself, 
on  the  similes  of  Homer  ;  then  T  said  to  myself,  as  I  still 
■ay,  *  Peace,  ray  soul,  thy  strength  shall  surmount  thy 
""^  ft    The  obstructions  of  so  unhappy  a  sel&education 


•ssantiallv  injured  his  ardent  cenius  ;  and  his  secret  sor- 
row was  long,  at  this  want  oT  earW  patronage  and  these 
discordant  habiu  of  life.  *  I  am  unfortunatl  ey  one  of  those 
whom  the  (Greeks  named  omuadus',  »ero  sapienteM^  the  late- 
teamed,  for  I  have  appeareatoo  late  in  the  world  and  in 
Italy.  To  have  done  something,  it  was  necessarj^  that  I 
■bouM  hayebad  an  education  analogous  to  my  pursuits,  and 
this  at  your  age.'  This  class  of  the  late  feamed,  which 
Winkleman  notices,  is  a  useful  distinction  ;  it  is  so  with  a 
sister-art :  one  of  the  greatest  musicians  of  our  country 
assures  me,  that  the  ear  is  as  latent  with  many ;  there 
are  the  laie-leamed  even  in  the  musical  world.  Budeus 
declared  he  was  both  *  self-taught  and  late-taught.' 

The  selPeducated  are  marked  by  strong  peculiarities. 
If  their  minds  are  rich  in  acquisition,  they  often  want  taste 
■ad  the  art  of  communication  ;  their  knowledge,  like  com 
heaped  in  a  granary,  for  want  of  ventilation  sikI  stirrinff, 
penshes  in  Its  own  masses.  They  may  abcmnd  with  tal- 
ent in  all  shapes,  but  rarely  in  its  place,  and  they  have  to 
dread  a  plethom  of  genius,  and  a  delirium  of  wit.  They 
sometimes  improve  amazingly ;  their  source  turbid  and 
obscure,  works  itself  clear  at  last,  and  the  stream  rans  and 
even  sparkles.  These  men  at  first  were  pushed  on  by 
their  native  energy  ;  at  length,  they  obtain  the  secret  to 
conduct  their  genius,  which  before  had  conducted  them. 
Sometimes  the  greater  portion  of  their  lives  is  passed  be- 
fore they  can  throw  themselves  out  of  that  world  of  medi- 
ocrity to  which  they  had  been  confined  ;  their  first  work 
has  not  announced  Junius,  and  their  last  is  stamped  with 
h.  Men  are  long  judged  by  their  first  work  ;  it  takes  a 
long  while  after  the^  have  surpassed  themselves  before  it 
is  discovered.  This  race  of  the  self-educated  are  apt  to 
consider  some  of  their  own  insulated  feelings  those  of  all ; 
their  prejudices  are  often  invincible,  and  their  tastes  un- 
•are  and  capricious  :  clorying  in  their  strength,  while  they 
are  betraying  their  weaknesses,  yet  mighty  even  in  that  en- 
thusiasm which  is  only  disciplined  by  its  own  fierce  habits. 
Bunyan  is  the  Spenser  of  the  people.  The  fire  burned 
cowunds  heaven,  although  the  altar  was  rade  and  rustic. 

Barry,  the  painter,  Has  iefl  behind  him  works  not  to  be 
turned  over  by  the  connoisseur  by  rote,  nor  the  artist  who 
dares  not  be  jnst  and  will  not  suffer  even  the  infirmities  of 
geains  to  be  buried  in  its  grave.  That  enthusiast,  with  a 
temper  of  mind  resembling  Rousseau's,  the  same  creature 
of  imagination,  consumed  by  the  same  passions,  with  the 
same  fine  intellect  disordered,  and  the  same  fortitude  of 
•onl,  found  his  self-taoght  pen,  like  his  pencil,  betray  his 
genius.  A  vehement  enthusiasm  breaks  throush  his  ill- 
composed  works,  throwing  the  sparke  of  his  bold  and  rich 
eonceptjons,  so  philosophical  and  magnificent,  into  the 
soul  of  the  youth  of  genius.  When  in  his  character  of 
professor,  be  deliverad  his  lectures  at  the  academy,  he 
never  ceased  speaking  but  his  auditors  rose  in  a  tumult, 

•  Life  of  John  Hunter,  by  Dr  Adams,  p.  50,  where  the  ease 
Is  curioaeiy  Illustrated. 


while  their  hands  returned  to  him  the  proud  feelings  ho 
adored.  The  self-educated  and  gifted  roan,  once  listening 
to  the  children  of  genius,  whom  he  had  created  about  him. 
exclaimed,  *  Go  it,  go  it,  my  boys !  they  did  so  at  Athens.' 
Thus  high  could  he  throw  up  his  native  mud  into  the  very 
heaven  (n  his  invention! 
But  even  the  pages  of  Barry  are  the  aliment  of  young 

genius :  before  we  can  discern  the  beautiful,  must  we  not 
e  endowed  with  the  susceptibility  of  love  ?  Must  not 
the  disposition  be  formed  before  even  the  object  appears  7 
The  uneducated  Barry  is  the  hicher  priest  of  enthusiasm 
than  the  educated  Reynolds.  lliave  witnessed  the  young 
artist  of  genius  gk>w  and  start  over  the  reveries  of  Barry, 
but  pause  and  meditate,  and  ioouire  over  the  mature  elo- 
fance  of  Reynolds ;  in  Uie  one,  lie  caught  the  passion  for 
beauty,  and  in  the  other,  he  discovered  Uie  beautiful :  with 
the  one  he  was  warm  and  restless,  and  with  the  other  calm 
and  satisfied. 

Of  the  difficulties  overcome  in  the  self-education  of  ge- 
nius, we  have  a  remarkable  instance  in  the  character  of 
Moses  Mendelsohn,  on  whom  literary  Germany  has  be* 
stowed  the  honourable  title  of  ihe  Jewish  Socrates.* 
Such  were  the  apparent  invincible  obstructions  which 
barred  out  Mendelsohn  from  the  world  of  literature  and 
philosophy,  that,  in  the  history  of  men  of  genius,  it  is 
something  like  taking  in  the  history  of  man,  the  savage  of 
Aveyron  from  his  woods,— who,  destitute  of  a  huroai\ 
language,  should  at  length  create  a  model  of  eloquence ; 
without  a  faculty  of  conceiving  a  figure,  should  be  capa* 
ble  to  add  to  the  demonstrations  of  Euclid ;  and  without  a 
complex  idea  and  with  few  sensations,  should  at  length,  in 
the  sublimest  strain  of  metaphysics,  open  to  the  world  a 
new  view  of  the  immortality  of  the  sou! ! 

Mendelsohn,  the  son  of  a  poor  rabbin,  in  a  village  in 
Germany,  received  an  education  completely  rabbinical, 
and  its  nature  must  be  comprehended,  or  the  term  of  edu- 
cation would  be  misunderstood.  The  Israelites  in  Poland 
and  Germany  live,  with  all  the  restrictions  of  their  cere- 
monial law,  'in  an  insulated  state,  and  are  not  al^ava  in- 
structed in  the  language  of  the  country  of  their  birth.  The^ 
employ  for  their  common  intercouree  a  barbarous  orpatou 
Heorew,  while  the  sole  studies  of  the  young  rabbins  are 
strictly  confined  to  the  Talmud,  of  which  the  fundamental 
principle,  like  the  Sonna  of  the  Turks,  is  a  pious  rejection 
of  every  species  of  uninspired  learning.  This  ancient 
jealous  'spirit,  which  walls  in  the  understanding  and  the 
faith  of  man,  was  shutting  out  what  the  imitative  Catholics 
afterwards  called  heres^f.  It  is,  then,  these  numerous 
folios  of  the  Talmud  which  the  true  Hebraic  student  con- 
templates through  all  the  seasons  of  life,  as  the  Patuecos 
in  their  low  valley  imagine  tlieir  surrounding  mountains  to 
be  the  confines  of  the  universe. 

Of  such  a  nature  was  the  plan  of  Mendelsohn's  first 
studies ;  but  even  in  his  boyhood  this  conflict  of  study  oc- 
casioned an  agitation  of  his  spirits,  which  afTecled  his  lifo 
ever  after ;  rejecting  the  Talmudical  dreamers  he  caught 
a  nobler  spirit  from  the  celebrated  Maimonides ;  and  nis 
native  sagacity  was  already  clearing  up  the  darkness 
around.  An  enemy  not  less  nostile  to  the  enlargement  of 
mind  than  voluminous  legends,  presented  itself  in  the  indi- 

Since  of  his  father,  who  was  now  compelled  to  send  away 
e  youth  on  foot  to  Berlin  to  find  labour  and  bread. 

At  Beriin  he  becomes  an  amanuensb  to  another  poor 
rabbin,  who  could  only  still  initiate  him  into  the  theology, 
the  jurisprudence  and  scholastic  philosophy  of  his  people. 
Thus  he  was  no  farther  advanced  in  that  ptiilosophjf  ofthe 
mind  in  which  he  was  one  day  to  be  the  rival  of  Plato  and 
Locke,  nor  in  that  knowledge  of  literature  of  which  he 
was  to  be  among  the  first  polished  critics  of  Germany. 

S<Mne  unexpected  event  occurs  which  gives  the  first 
great  impulse  to  the  mind  of  genius.  Mendelsohn  receiv- 
ed this  from  the  first  companion  of  his  misery  and  his 
studies,  a  man  of  congenial,  but  maturer  powers.  He  was 
a  Polish  Jew,  expelled  from  the  communion  of  the  Ortho- 
dox, and  the  calumniated  student  was  now  a  vagrant,  with 

^  I  composed  the  life  of  Mendelsohn  so  far  back  as  In  1778, 
fbr  a  periodical  publication,  whence  our  late  biographers  have 
drawn  their  notices ;  a  luvenile  productton,  which  happened 
to  excite  the  attention  of  the  late  Barry,  then  not  personally 
known  to  mo.  and  he  has  given  all  the  immortaltty  his  poeu- 
cal  pencil  could  bestow  on  this  man  of  genius,  bv  Immediately 

E lacing  la  his  elysium  of  genius,  Moees  Mendelsohn  shaking 
ands  with  Addison,  who  wrote  on  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
religton,  and  near  Lr<:ke,  the  English  master  of  Mendslsohn*a 
mind. 
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wnsibilitj  tlwB  rortitnde.  Bat  thb 
philoioi^er,  a  poet,  a  nalmlnA  and  a 
nIend«Molm,  at  a  dJataat  day,  nevar  aOnded  to  him  without 
tean.  Thrown  together  into  the  aaoM  1111011100,  tbej  ap* 
proadied  each  other  by  the  aaoM  aympathiea,  and  eonumi- 
tti^T^img  in  the  only  laaguate  which  Mendelaohn  knew, 
the  Powoder  volontahly  onoertook  his  htetary  education. 
Then  was  seen  one  cm  the  oMtst  eitraordinaiy  qieciacles 
in  the  history  of  modeni  lUerature.  Two  h<Misdess  He- 
brew youths  mifht  be  discofwed,  in  the  moonlifht  streets 
of  Berlin,  sitting  in  retired  comen,  or  on  the  steps  oTsoow 
nofdi,  the  one  nstructinf  the  other,  with  an  Euclid  in  his 
band ;  but  what  is  more  extraordinary,  it  was  a  Hebrew 
Torsion,  eomposed  by  himself,  lor  one  who  knew  no  other 
lanfuag e.  Whojcould  then  have  imagined  that  the  foturo 
Plato  of  Germany  was  sitting  on  those  steps! 

The  Polander,  whose  deep  melancholy  had  settled  on 
his  heait,  died — ^yet  he  had  not  lived  in  vain,  since  the 
electric  spark  that  lighted  up  the  soul  of  Mendelsohn  had 
fallen  from  his  own. 

Mendelsohn  was  now  left  alone ;  his  mind  teeming  with 
its  chaos,  and  still  master  of  no  other  language  than  that 
barren  idiom  which  was  incapaUe  of  ezpressmg  the  ideas 
ho  was  meditating  on.  He  had  scarcely  made  a  step  into 
the  philosophy  of  his  age,  and  the  cemus  of  Mendelsohn 
had  probabfy  been  kist  to  Germany,  had  not  the  singularity 
of  his  studies  and  the  cast  of  his  mind  been  detected  by 
the  sagacity  of  Dr  Ktscb.  The  aid  of  this  physictan  was 
momentous ;  for  he  devoted  several  hours  every  day  to 
the  instruction  of  a  poor  youth,  whose  strong  capacity  he 
had  the  discernment  to  perceive,  and  the  generous  temper 
to  aid.  Mendelsohn  was  soon  enabled  to  read  Locke  in  a 
Latin  version,  but  with  such  extreme  pain,  that, compelled 
to  search  for  every  word,  and  to  arrange  their  Latin  order, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  combine  metaphysical  ideas,  it 
was  observed  that  he  did  not  so  much  traiulate,  as  guess 
by  the  force  of  meditaticm. 

This  prodigious  effort  of  his  intellect  retarded  hb  pro- 
gress, but  invicoraied  his  habit,  as  the  racer,  by  running 
against  the  hill,  at  length  courses  with  facility. 

A  succeeding  effort  was  to  master  the  livinc  languages, 
and  chiefly  the  English,  that  he  might  read  his  favourite 
Locke  in  his  own  idiom.  Thus  a  ^eat  genius  for  meta- 
physics and  languages  was  forming  itself  by  itself. 

It  is  curious  to  detect,  in  the  character  of  genius,  the 
effects  of  local  and  moral  influences.  There  resulted 
from  Mendelsohn's  early  situation,  certain  defects  in  his 
intellectual  character,  derived  from  his  poverty,  lus  Jewish 
education,  snd  his  numerous  impediments  m  literature. 
Inheriting  but  one  language,  too  obsolete  and  naked  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  modem  philosophy,  he  perhaps  over- 
valued his  new  acquisitions,  and  in  his  delight  of  knowing 
many  languages,  he  with  difficulty  escaped  from  remaining 
a  mere  philologist ;  while  in  bis  philosophy,  having  adopt- 
ed the  prevailing  principles  of  Wolf  and  Baumgarten,  nis 
genius  was  long  without  the  courage  or  the  skill  to  eman- 
cipate itself  from  their  rusty  chains.  It  was  more  than  a 
•tep  which  had  brought  him  into  their  circle,  but  a  step 
was  yet  wanted  to  escape  from  it. 

At  length  the  mind  ot  Mendelsohn  enlarged  in  literary 
intercourae ;  he  beoune  a  great  and  original  thinker  in 
■may  beautifiU  speculations  in  moral  and  critical  philoso- 
phy ;  while  he  had  gradually  been  creating  a  style  which 
the  critics  of  Germany  have  declared  was  their  first  Imni- 
nous  model  of  precision  and  elegance.  Thus  a  Hebrew 
vagrant,  6rst  perplexed  in  the  voluminous  labyrinth  of  Ju- 
dicial learning,  in  his  middle  are  oppressed  pv  indigence 
'  and  malady,  and  in  his  mature  life  wrestling  wit))  that  com- 
mercial station  whence  he  derived  his  humble  independ- 
ence, became  one  of  the  masterwriters  in  the  literature  of 
his  country.  The  history  of  the  mind  of  Mendelsohn  is 
one  of  the  noblest  pictures  of  the  self- education  of  genius. 
Friends  who  sre  so  valuable  in  our  youth,  are  usually 
prejudicial  in  the  youth  of  genius.  Peculiar  and  unfortu- 
nate in  this  state,  which  is  put  in  dsoger  from  what  in 
•very  other  it  derives  security.  The  greater  part  of  the 
multitude  of  authors  and  artists  originste  in  the  ignorant 
admiration  of  their  early  friends ;  while  the  real  genius 
has  often  been  disconcerted  and  thrown  into  despair,  by 
the  ill-judpnenls  of  his  domestic  circle.  The  productions 
of  laste  are  more  unfortunate  than  those  which  depend  on 
a  chain  of  reasoning,  or  the  detail  offsets;  these  are  more 
palpable  to  the  common  judgments  of  men  ;  but  taste  is  of 
such  rarity,  that  a  long  life  may  be  passed  by  some  with- 
out once  obtain'mg  a  familiar  acqua'mlance  with  a  mind  so 


cahivatod  by  knowledge,  so  tned  by 

practised  by  converse  with  tbo  literaiy  worid  that  km  piw- 

phetie  feefanc  antieqiates  the  public  opinaoA.    Wbeai  a 

yooBgwriien  first  essay  is  shown,  so— e,  through  ■» s 

mabifity  ef  eensoro,  see  aoChiag  but  beauties ;  others,  with 

equal  unbodlity,  can  see  nme ;  and  others,  oat  of  pnro 

saalice,  see  noUunx  but  fiudts.    *  I  was  soon  diagiisted,* 

says  Gibbon,  <  with  the  modest  practioa  of  reamng  this 

■sanuncript  to  my  friends.  Of  such  friends  sonBO  wiDi 

for  pohteaoss,  uid  some  wfll  criticise  far 

sevMal  of  our  first  wiitofs  set  their  fbrtnnes 

their  friends'  opinions,  we  saigbt  have  lost 

compositions.    The  friends  of  Tboowm  ( 

thing  bat  faults  in  his  eariy  prodnetioos,  onn  of  which  knp- 

neaed  to  be  bis  noblest,  the  •  Winter  f  they  jasi  cnsM 

discern  that  these  abooDded  widi  knuriaBoss,  wiihoat  b^ 

ing  aware  that  they  were  the  Inzurianoes  of  a  port. 

had  created  a  new  school  in  art^-and  appraled  froaa 

cvcle  to  the  public     From  a  mnwienipt  letter  of 

poet's,  written  when  employed  on  his  *  Sanmaar,'  I  trai^ 

scribe  bis  sentiments  on  nis  fonner  lUeraiy  frieads  inSooa* 

land — be  is  writing  to  Mallet:*  *  Far  from  defrnding  1 ' 

two  lines,  I  damn  than  to  the  lowest  depth  of  the 

cal  Topbet,  prepared  of  old,  for  Mitchell,  Monrice, 

Cook,  Beckingnam,  and  a  k>ng  &c.    Vhierevcr  I 

evidence,  or  think  I  have  evidence,  which  is  the 

thing,  I'D  be  as  obstinate  as  all  the  mules  in  Persia.' 

poet,  of  warm  affections,  so  irritably  felt  the  pervera 

ticisms  of  his  learned  friends,  that  they  were  to  share  alike, 

nothing  less  than  a  danmation  to  a  poetical  hell.    One  ol 

these  *1>lasts'  broke  out  in  a  vindictive  epigram  en  Biitch- 

ell,  whom  he  describes  with  a  '  blasted  eye  f  but  this  critin 

having  one  literally,  the  poet,  to  avoid  a  personal  rcfieoi 

tion,  could  only  consent  to  maike  the  blemish  more  aciiva  : 

*  Why  all  uoi  faults,  injorfous  Mhcbell !  why 
Appears  one  beauty  to  thy  blaacing  eye  ?* 

He  again  calls  him  *  the  planet-blasted  Mitchell.*  Ol 
another  of  these  critical  friends  he  speaks  with  1 
dateness,  but  with  a  strong  conviction  that  the 
very  sensible  man,  had  no  sympathy  with  his  poet, 
man's  reflections  on  my  writrngs  are  very  good,  but ' 
not  in  ihrm  regard  the  turn  of  my  genius  enoiafh ; 
I  alter  my  i»ay  I  would  write  poorly.  I  most  choo 
appears  to  me  the  most  sirnificant  epiUiet,  or  I 
with  any  heart,  proceed.'  The  <  Mirror,'  when  pobbsbed 
in  Edinbur^,  was  *  fastidknuly*  received,  as  all  *  homf 
productimir  are ;  but  Londonavenged  the  cause  ef  the  ai»- 
thor.  When  SwiflmtrodncedPamel  to  Lord  BoUingbrakc, 
and  to  the  world,  he  observes,  in  his  Journal,  *  it  is  plen^ 
ant  to  seo  one  who  hardly  passed  for  any  thing  in  Ireland, 
make  his  way  here  wiUi  a  little  firiaidly  forwnrdmc.' 
There  is  nothing  more  tiying  to  the  judgment  of  ibn 
friends  of  a  young  man  of  genius,  than  the  invenunn  of  a 
new  manner;  without  a  standard  to  appeal  to, 
bUddera  to  swim,  the  ordinary  critic  ainks  into 
bio  distress;  but  usnally  pronounces  against  novehj. 
When  Reynolds  returned  from  Italy,  warm  with  all  tbn 
excellence  of  his  art,  says  Mr  Northcote,  and  paiarted  • 
aster,  Hudson,  viewing  it^  and  petceie- 


portrait,  hia  old  master, 

m^  no  trace  of  his  own  manner,  exclaimed  that  he  did  not 
pamt  so  well  as  when  he  left  England ;  while  another,  wte 
conceived  no  higher  excellence  than  Kneller,  treated  wadi 
aianal  contempt  the  future  Raphael  of  England. 

If  it  be  dangerous  for  a  young  writer  to  resign  hisBOsIf 
to  the  opinions  of  his  friends,  he  also  incurs  sooae  peril  an 
passing  them  with  inattention.  What  an  embarrasasa 
He  wants  a  Quintilian.  One  great  means  to  obtaan 
an  invaluaUa  critic,  b  the  cultivatioa  of  his  own  ji 
in  a  round  of  meditation  and  reading ;  let  him  at 
supply  the  marble  and  be  hioaself  the  sculptor :  let  thn 
great  authors  of  the  worid  be  his  gospels,  and  the  best  crv> 
tics  their  expounders ;  from  the  one  ne  will  draw  inspiraR 
tion,  and  from  the  others  he  will  supply  those  tardy  disco- 
veries in  art,  which  he  who  solely  oepeods  on  his  own  ex- 
perience may  obtain  too  late  in  life.  Those  who  do  nai 
read  criticism  will  not  even  merit  to  be  criticised.  Tbn 
more  extensive  an  author^a  knowledge  of  what  has  been 
done,  the  creator  will  bo  his  powers  in  knowing  what  lo 
do.  Let  him  preserve  his  juvenile  compositions,— what- 
ever these  may  be,  they  are  the  spontaneous  growth,  and, 
like  the  plants  (if  the  Alps,  not  always  found  m  other 
soils  ;  they  are  his  viretn  fancies  ;  by  contemplating  thcmi, 
he  may  detect  some  of  his  predominant  halnts,    reaama  ma 

*  In  Mr  Murray's  colIeoicD  of  aotogFaphical  leosrs. 
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Old  manner  more  happily,— invent  novel^  from  «n  old  | 
*ubject  ha  had  ao  naeiy  deaigned,— and  oTien  may  ateal 
from  himself  aomething  aofine  ihat,  when  thrown  into  hia 
moat  finiahed  compoaitiona,  it  may  aeem  a  happinesa  ra- 
ther than  art.  A  young  writer  in  the  progreaa  of  hia  atu- 
dka,  riiould  oden  recollect  a  fanciful  aimile  oTDryden.— 

*  Aa  thoae  who  unripe  vetna  in  minea  explore, 
On  the  rich  bed  again  the  warm  turf  lay ; 

Till  time  digests  the  yet  Imperfect  ore, 
And  know  it  will  be  Gold  another  day.* 

lagenioua  youth !  if,  in  a  conatant  pemaal  of  the  maatar- 
vrileri,  too  aee  your  own  aentiroents  anticipated,  and  in 
the  tumult  of  your  mind  aa  it  cornea  in  contact  with  theira, 
BOW  ooea  ariae ;  if  in  meditating  on  the  Gonfesaiona  of 
RooaaeaQ,  or  on  thoae  of  every  man  of  geniua,  for  they 
havo  all  their  cottfi*aaiooa,  yon  recollect  that  you  have  ex- 
perienced the  same  aenaationa  from  the  aame  circom- 
atancea,  and  that  you  have  encountered  the  aame  difficul- 
tiaa  and  overcome  them  by  the  aame  means,  then  let  not 
your  courage  be  loet  in  your  admiration,— but  listen  to  that 
*  atill  email  voice'  in  your  heart,  which  criea  with  Correg- 
gio  and  with  Montesquieu,  *  Ed  io  anche  aon  Pittore  !'* 


CHAPTER  rV. 
or  THX  ISmiTABlUTT  OF  QMwmn. 

The  modea  of  life  of  a  man  of  genius,  often  tinctured  by 
eccentricity  and  enthusiasm,  are  m  an  eternal  conflict  with 
the  monotonous  and  imitative  habits  of  aociety,  aa  society 
ta  carried  on  in  a  fTrc^t  metropolis,^where  men  are  ne- 
ceaaarily  alike,  ana  in  perpetual  intercourae,  shaping  them- 
•elvea  to  one  another. 

The  occupationa,  the  amusements,  and  the  ardour  of 
the  man  of  geniua,  are  discordant  with  the  artificial  habita 
of  life;  in  the  vortexes  of  business  or  the  world  of  plea- 
Bure,  crowds  of  human  beings  are  only  treading  in  one 
aaolher'a  steps ;  the  pleasures  and  the  aorrowa  of  thia 
active  multitude  are  not  his,  while  bis  are  not  obvioua  to 
them  :  Genius  in  society  is  therefore  often  in  a  state  df 
auffering.  Profeasional  characters,  who  are  themselves  so 
often  Kt^rary,  yielding  to  their  predominant  inter^sta,  con- 
fbnn  to  that  assumed  nrbanitv  which  levela  them  with  or* 
<finary  minda ;  but  the  man  of  genius  cannot  leave  himself 
behind  in  the  cabinet  he  ouits ;  the  train  of  his  thoughts  ia 
not  ttopt  at  will,  and  in  tne  range  of  conversation  the  ha- 
bits of  hia  mind  will  prevail ;  an  excited  imagination,  a  high 
toned  feeling,  a  wandering  reverie,  a  restlessness  of  tem- 
per, are  perpetiiilly  carrying  him  out  of  the  processional 
line  of  the  mere  conversationists.  He  is,  Uke  all  solitary 
beings,  much  too  sentient,  and  prepares  for  defence  even 
at  a  random  touch.  .  His  emotions  are  rapid,  his  general- 
iang  views  take  things  only  in  masaea,  while  he  treats 
with  levity  some  useful  prejudices ;  he  interrogates,  he 
doobu,  he  is  caustic ;  in  a  word,  be  thinks  he  converses, 
while  be  is  at  hb  studies.  Sometimes,  apparently  a  com- 
placent listener,  we  are  mortified  by  detecting  the  absent 
man  ;  now  he  appears  humbled  and  spiritless,  ruminating 
over  aome  failure  which  probably  may  be  only  known  to 
himself,  and  now  haughtjr  and  hardy  for  a  triumph  he  has 
obtained,  woich  yet  remains  as  secret  to  the  world.  He  ia 
aometimes  insolent,  and  sometimes .  querulous.  He  ia 
Btcmg  by  jealousy ;  or  he  writhes  io  aversion ;  hia  eyea 
kindle,  and  hia  teeth  gnash ;  a  fever  shakea  his  spirit ;  a 
fever  which  has  sometimes  generated  a  diaease.  and  has 
even  produced  a  slight  perturbation  of  die  facultiea.f 

Once  we  were  nearly  receiving  from  the  hand  of  geniua 
itaelf,  the  most  curious  sketches  of  the  temper,  the  irascible 
humours,  the  delicacy  of  soul  even  to  its  shadowineaa, 
from  the  warm  aboztoa  of  Buma  when  he  began  a  diary  of 
the  hearty— a  narrative  of  characters  and  events,  and  a 
ehrooology  o^  his  emotions.  It  waa  natural  for  such  a 
creature  of  sensation  and  passion  to  project  such  a  regu- 

*  This  noble  coneelooaneas  with  which  the  Italian  painter 
fave  mterance  to  hto  strong  feelings  on  viewing  a  celebrated 
pictare  by  one  of  his  rivals.  Is  applied  by  Montesquieu  to  him- 
self at  the  close  of  the  preface  to  his  great  work. 

f  I  have  given  a  history  of  Literary  Quarrels  ftt>m  person* 
ml  motives.  In  Quarrels  of  Authors,  vol.  ill,  p.  285.  Tnere  we 
find  how  many  controversies,  in  which  the  public  get  Invniv. 
od,  have  sprung  firom  some  sadden  squabble,  some  neglect 
of  peay  civtlitr,  some  unlucky  epithet,  or  some  casual  otMer- 
▼atlcn  dropped  without  much  consideration,  which  roortiffed 
or  eira^ed  an  author.  See  further  symptoms  of  this  disesse, 
the  close  of  the  chapter  on  '  8elf*praise,*  in  th«  present 


lar  task ;  but  ouita  impoeaible  to  get  through  it.  Tha  ptt* 
per-book  that  ne  conceived  wouM  have  recorded  all  theae 
thinga,  therefore  ttuma  out  but  a  very  imperfect  document. 
Even  that  Uttle  it  waa  not  thought  proper  to  give  entire. 
Yet  there  we  view  a  warm  original  mind,  when  he  firat 
atept  into  the  polished  circles  of  aociety,  discovering  that 
he  could  no  longer  *  pour  out  hia  boaom*,  hia  every  thought 
and  floating  fancy,  hia  very  inmoat  soul,  with  unreaerved 
confidence  to  another,  without  hazard  of  loaing  part  of 
that  reapect  which  man  deaervea  from  man ;  or,  from  tlM 
unavoidable  imperfectiona  attending  human  nature,  of  one 
day  repenting  hia  confidence.'  Thia  waa  the  firat  lesaoo 
he  learnt  at  Edinburgh,  and  it  waa  as  a  substitute  for  such 
a  human  being,  that  he  bought  a  paper-book  to  keep 
under  lock  and  key  ;  a  secunty  at  least  equal,  saya  he, 

*  to  the  boaom  of  any  friend  whatever.*  Let  the  man 
of  geniua  pauao  over  the  fragmenta  of  thia  *  papen>book  ^ 
it  will  inatruct  as  much  aa  any  open  oonfeaaion  of  a  crim^ 
nal  at  the  moment  he  ia  to  auner.  No  man  waa  mora 
afflicted  with  that  miaerable  pride,  the  infirmity  of  men 
of  imagination,  which  exacta  from  ita  best  menda  a 
perpetiud  revarenee  and  acknowledgment  of  ita  powera. 
Our  Poet,  with  all  hia  gratitude  and  veneration  for  *  the 
noble  Gleocaim,'  waa  *  wounded  to  the  soul'  becauae  his 
Lordahip  ahoweid  <  ao  much  attention,  engroasing  atte»- 
tioo,  to  the  only  blockhead  at  table  ;  the  whole  company 
conaiated  of  hia  Lordahip,  Dunderpate,  and  myself.'  Thia 
Dunderpate,  who  dined  with  Lord  Olencaim,  might  haw 
been  of  more  importance  to  the  world  than  even  a  poet ; 
one  of  the  best  and  moat  useful  men  in  it.  Bums  waa 
equally  offended  with  another  of  hia  patrona,  ajod  a  litera« 
ry  brother,  Dr.  Blair.  At  the  moment,  he  too  appeared  to 
M  neglecting  the  irritable  Poet—*  for  the  mere  carcaaa  of 
greatneaa— or  when  hia  eye  meaaured  the  difference  of 
their  point  of  elevation ;  I  say  to  myself,  with  scarcely 
any  emotion,'  (he  might  have  added,  except  a  good  deal 
of  contempt,)  *  what  do  I  care  for  him  or  hia  pomp  either  f 
~-*  Dr.  Blaira  vanity  ia  proverbially  known  among  hia 
acquaintance,'  adda  Bums,  at  the  moment  that  the  aoli- 
tary  haughtineaa  of  hia  own  geniua  had  entirely  eacapad 
hia  aelf-«baervation.  Such  are  the  chimeras  of  <paa8Mm 
infesting  the  distempered  imagination  of  irritable  genioa ! 

Such  therefore  are  censured  for  great  irritability  of  duH 
position ;  and  that  happy  equality  SC  temper  so  prevalent 
among  mere  men  of  letters,*  and  which  ia  conveniently 
acquired  by  men  of  the  world,  has  been  usually  refused  to 
great  mental  powers,  or  to  vivacious  dispositions ;  nuthots 
or  artists.  The  man  of  wit  becomes  petulant,  and  the 
profound  thinker,  morose. 

When  Rousseau  once  retired  to  a  village,  he  had  to 
endure  ita  converaation ;  for  this  purpose  he  was  compelled 
to  invent  an  expedient  to  get  rid  of  hia  uneasy  aenaationa. 

*  Alone,'  saya  Rousseau,  *  i  have  never  known  ennui,  even 
when  perfectly  unoccupied;  my  imagination,  filling  the 
void,  was  sufficient  to  buay  me.  It  la  only  the  inactive 
chit-chat  of  the  room,  when  every  one  is  seated  face  to 
face,  and  only  moving  their  tongues,  which  I  never  coiiU 
support.  There  to  m  a  fixture,  nailed  with  one  hand  on 
the  other,  to  settle  the  atate  of  the  weather,  or  watch  the 
fliea  about  one,  or  what  ia  worse,  to  be  bandying  oomfrii- 
ments,  this  to  me  ia  not  bearable.'  He  hit  on  the  expedi- 
ent of  making  lace^trings,  carrying  hia  working  cushion  In 
his  visits,  to  keep  the  peace  with  the  country  gossipa. 

Is  the  occupation  ot  making  a  great  name  less  anxioaa 
and  precariotia  than  that  of  making  a  great  fortune  ?  the 
progreaa  of  a  man's  capital  is  unequiviftal  to  him,  but  that 
of  Uie  fame  of  an  autnor,  or  an  artist,  is  for  the  greater 
part  of  their  lives  of  an  ambi^oua  nature.  They  fmd  it  in 
one  place,  and  they  lose  it  in  another.  We  may  often 
smile  at  the  local  gradaiiona  of  ffenius;  tlie  esteem  ia 
which  an  author  u  held  here,  and  the  contempt  he  eo- 
oountera  there ;  here  the  learned  man  is  condemned  aa  a 
heavy  drone,  aiid  there  the  man  of  wit  annoya  the  nnwitty 
liatener. 

And  are  not  the  anxieties,  r/  even  the  most  successful, 
renewed  at  every  work  7  often  quitted  in  despair,  often  re- 
turned to  with  rapture ;  the  aame  agitation  of  the  spirita, 
the  same  poignant  delight,  the  aame  weariness,  the  same 
dissatiafaction,  the  aame  querulous  languishment  afler  ex. 
cellence.  Ia  the  man  of^  genius  a  discoverer?  the  dta. 
covery  is  conteated,  or  it  is  not  comprehended  for  ten  yearg 
after,'or  during  his  whole  life;  even  men  of  science  are  ig 

*  The  class  of  Literary  Characters  whom  I  would  distin- 
guish AA  Men  o  Lvtters,  ore  described  under  that  title  In  this 
volume. 
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ehUdren  before  him.  There  if  a  curioos  letter  in  Sir 
Thomas  Bodley's  Remains  to  Lord  Bacon,  then  Sir  Fran- 
cis, where  he  remonstrates  with  Bacon  on  his  new  mode  of 
pkUomfphuing.  It  seems  the  fate  of  all  originalit  j  of  think- 
ing to  b«  immediately  opposed ;  no  contemporary  seeina 
equal  to  its  comprehension.  Bacon  was  not  at  all  under- 
stood at  home  in  his  own  day ;  his  celebrity  was  confined 
to  his  History  of  Hennr  VIl,  and  to  his  Essays.  In  some 
onpoblished  letters  I  find  Sir  Edward  Coke  writing  very 
miserable,  but  very  bitter  Terses,  on  a  copy  of  the  Instau> 
n^io  presented  to  him  by  Bacon,  and  even  James.  I,  de- 
claring that,  like  God's  power,  *  it  passeth  beyond  all  un- 
derstandin^^.'  When  Kepler  published  his  work  on  Comets, 
the  first  rational  one,  it  was  condemned  even  by  the  learned 
themselves  as  extravagant.  We  see  the  learned  Seldeu 
signing  his  recantation ;  and  long  afterwards  the  propriety 
ofhis  argument  on  Tithes  fully  allowed ;  the  aged  Gralileo 
on  his  knees,  with  his  hand  on  the  Gospels,  abjuring,  as 
absurdities,  errors,  and  heresies,  the  philosophical  truths 
he  had  ascertained.  Harvey^,  in  his  eightieth  year,  did 
not  live  to  witness  his  great  discovery  established.  Adam 
Smith  was  reproached  by  the  economists  for  having  bor- 
rowed his  system  from  them,  as  if  the  mind  of  genius  does 
not  borrow  little  parts  to  create  its  own  vast  views.  The 
great  Sydenham,  by  the  independence  and  force  of  his 
genius,  so  highly  provoked  the  mali^ant  emo^at'on  of  his 
rivals,  that  thev  conspired  to  have  hira  banished  out  of  the 
College  as  *  guilty  of  medicinal  heresy.'  Such  is  the  fate 
of  men  of  genius,  who  advance  a  century  beyond  their  con- 
temporaries ! 

Is  our  man  of  genius  a  learned  author  ?  Erudition  is  a 
tlurst  which  its  fountains  have  never  satiated.  What 
▼olumes  remain  to  open !  What  manuscript  hut  makes 
nis  heart  palpitate !  There  is  no  measure,  no  term  in  re- 
searches, which  every  new  fact  may  alter,  and  a  date  may 
dusolve.  Truth !  thou  fascinating,  but  severe  mistress ! 
thy  adorers  are  often  broken  down  in  ihy  servitude,  per^ 
forming  a  thousand  unregarded  task-works;*  or  now 
winding  thee  through  thy  labrrinth,  with  a  single  thread 
often  unravelling,  and  now  feeling  their  way  in  darkness, 
doubtful  if  it  be  ihysHf  they  are  touching.  The  man  of 
erudition,  after  his'elaborate  work,  is  exposed  to  the  fatal 
omissions  of  wearied  vigilance,  or  the  accidental  know- 
ledge of  some  inferior  mind,  and  always  to  the  taste,  what- 
ever it  chance  to  be,  of  the  pablic. 

The  favourite  work  of  Newton  was  his  Chronology, 
which  he  wrote  over  fifteen  times ;  but  desisted  from  its 
publication  during  his  life-time,  from  the  ill  usage  he  had 
received,  of  which  he  gave  several  instances  to  Pearce, 
the  Bishop  of  Rochester.  The  same  occurred  to  Sir 
John  Marsham,  who  found  himself  accused  as  not  being 
friendly  to  revelation.  When  the  learned  Pocock  pub- 
lished a  specimen  of  his  translation  of  Abulpharagius,  an 
Arabian  historian,  in  1649,  it  excited  great  interest,  but 
when  he  published  his  complete  versinn,  in  1663,  it  met 
with  no  encouragement ;  in  the  course  of  thorne  thirteen 
years,  the  genius  of  the  times  had  changt^ ;  oriental  studies 
were  no  longer  in  request.  Thevcnot  then  could  not  find 
a  book-seller  in  London  or  at  Amsterdam  to  print  his 
Abulfeda,  nor  another,  learned  in  Arabian  lore,  his  history 
of  Saladine. 

*  Look  on  a  striking  picture  of  these  thousand  task^works, 
coloured  by  his  literary  p«ner?,  of  Le  Grand  D^Auesy,  the  li- 
terary aniiqiiary,  who'  could  never  finish  his  very  curious 
work,  on  ♦  The  Hija«»ry  of  the  private  life  of  the  French.' 

*  EnduYveU  with  a  coumse  at  al!  proofs,  with  health,  which 
till  uien  veaa  nnaltcreii,  and  with  excess  of  labour  has  greatlv 
changed,  1  devoievl  niTself  to  write  the  lives  of  the  learned, 
of  the  sivtcenih  centufr.  Renouncing  all  kinds  of  pleasure, 
workini:  ten  to  twelve  honrs  a  day,  extracting,  ceaselessly 
copTlnir;  a^t-r  this  snd  life,  1  ni»V  wished  to  draw  bre.Mh, 
turn  over  what  I  had  amassed,  nnd  arranee  II  I  foi'nd  myself 
possessed  of  nr.any  ihou'«ands  of  bulletins,  of  which  the  longest 
did  not  exceed  many  line*.  At  the  (fiffht  of  this  frightful 
chaos,  from  which  I  was  tj  form  a  rcsuliir  history,  I  must 
coi.fess  that  I  •sliudiN  rvJ  ;  I  fell  mvseir  for  some  lime  in  a 
stupor  and  deprrs?i<in  of  s^pirtti ;  r.nd  now  actually  that  I  have 
finished  this  work,  I  cannot  endnrc  the  recollection  of  that 
moment  of  nl  «rm,  without  a  fcfline  of  involuntary  terror. 
What  a  busines.4  is  this,  enod  God.  of  a  compiler !  in  truth  it 
is  too  much  condemned ;  it  merits  some  regard.  At  length  I 
regained  courage.  1  retumcl  to  my  researches:  I  have  com- 
pleted mr  plan,  though  every  day  I  was  forced  it  add,  to  cor- 
rect, lochanee  my  facts  an  well  as  my  ideas:  six  times  has 
ray  hand  recopied'mv  wf»r*,  and  however  fatiffuine  this  may 
be,  it  ceruinly  is  not  that  r-'>nion  of  my  task  which  has  ro*t 
m%  most.* 


The  reputation  of  a  writer  of  taste  is  tubjecfed  to 
difficulties  than  any  other.    Every  day  we  obserre,  of  a 
work  of  genius,  that  those  parts  which  have  all  the  raci- 
ness  of  the  soil,  and  as  such  are  muct  liked  by  its  adaureta, 
are  the  moet  criticised.    Modest  critics  abetter  tbeflsaehm 
under  that  general  amnesty  too  freely  granted,  that  laaica 
are  alk>wed  to  difier ;  but  we  should  appraaiBate  aoook 
nearer  to  the  truth  if  we  say  that  bat  few  of  mankind  are 
capable  of  reUshing  the  beautifijl,  with  thai  enlarged  taste, 
which  comprehends  all  the  forms  of  feeling  which  gi.nina 
may  assume ;  forms  which  may  even  at  times  be  sspo 
dated  vrith  defects.    Would  our  author  delight  with  thn 
style  of  taste,  of  imagination,  of  passion  ?    a  path  opens 
strewed  with  roses,  mit  his  feet  bleed  on  their  invisihin 
thorns.    A  man  of  genius  composes  in  a  slate  of  inteile^ 
toal  emotion,  and  the  magic  of  biv  style  consists  of  the 
movements  of  the  sonl,  but  the  art  of  oondudinf 
movements  is  separate  irom  the  feeling  which 
them.    The  idea  in  the  mind  is  not  always  to  be 
luder  the  pen.     The  artist's  conception  often 
not  in  his  pencil.    He  toils,  and  repeatedly  toils,  to  thiw 
into  our  minds  that  sympathy  with  whicfa  «re  hang  nsnr 
the  illusion  of  his  pages,  and  become  himself.     A  great 
author  is  a  great  artist ;  if  the  hand  caimot  leave  the  pae> 
ture,  how  much  beauty  will  he  imdo !  yet  still  he  is  hnfetw 
ing,  still  strengthening' the  weak,  stall  subduing  the  dncmf, 
still  searching  (or  that  single  idea  which  awakens  so  many 
in  others,  while  often,  as  it  once  happened,  the  dash  oif 
despair  bangs  the  foam  on  the  horse's  nostril    The  art 
of  composition  is  of  such  slow  attaiimient,  tha.  a  nsan  of 
genius,  late  in  life,  may  discover  how  its  secret  connrals 
Itself  in  the  habit.     When  Fox  meditated  on  a  hisiery 
which  should  last  with  the  language,  he  met  bis  evil  ge- 
nius in  this  new  prarince :  the  ra|Hdity  and  the  fire  of  his 
elocution  were  extinguished  by  a  pin  unconsccrated  by 
lon^  and  previoua  study ;  he  saw  that  he  couki  not  dans 
with  the  great  historians  of  every  great  people ;  he  < 
plained,  while  he  mourned  over  the  fragment  of  g«i 
which,  after  such  zealous  preparation,  he  dared  not 
plele!    Rousseau  has  glowingly  described  the 
motiietude  by  which  he  obtained  the  seductive  et 
ofhis  St  vie,  and  has  said  that  with  whatever  talent  a  man 
may  be  born,  the  art  of  writing  is  not  easily  obtamrd.  Has 
existing  manuscripts  display  more  erasures  than  PofM's, 
and  show  his  eagerness  to  set  down  his  first  thcughtSv 
and  his  art  to  raise  them  to  the  impassioned  style  of  his 
imagination.   The  meoBoir  of  Gibbon  was  composed  seven 
or  nine  times,  and  after  all,  was  left  unfinished.    Homs*s 
anxiety  in  finishing  his  poems  was  great ;  <  all  my  poetry/ 
says  he,  ■  is  the  effect  olf  easy  composition,  but  oi  bboriotn 
correction.' 

Pope,  when  employed  on  the  Iliad;  found  it  not  only  o^ 
cupy  his  thoughts  by  day,  but  haunting  his  dreams  by 
night,  and  once  wished  himself  banged,  to  get  rid  of  H^ 
mer :  and  that  he  experienced  often  such  literary 
witness  his  description  of  the  depressions  and  elcvi 
of  genius, 


Who  pants  for  glory,  finds  but  short  repose, 
A  breath  revives  bmi,  or  a  breath  o'ctthrows !' 

Thus  must  the  days  of  a  great  author  be  passed  in  In- 
bours  as  unremitting  and  exhausting  as  those  of  the  nrts- 
zan.  The  worid  are  not  always  avrare,  that  to  sonse, 
meditation,  composition,  and  even  conversation,  may  in- 
flict pains  undetected  bythe  eye  and  the  tenderness  of 
friendship.  Whenever  Rousseau  passed  a  mominf  in 
company,  he  tells  us  it  was  observed  that  in  the  eveniiy 
he  was  dissatisfied  and  distressed ;  and  John  Hinitor,  in 
a  mixed  companv,  found  conversation  latigoed,  instead  ol 
amusing  him.  fiawksworth,  m  the  second  paper  of  the 
Adventurer,  has  composed,  from  hn  ovm  feelings,  an  elo- 
quent comparative  estimate  of  ioteDectoal  ana  corporenl 
labour ;  it  may  console  the  hmnUe  medianic. 

The  anxious  uncertainty  of  an  author  for  bis  composi- 
tions resembles  that  of  a  lover  when  he  haa  written  to  n 
mistress,  not  yet  decided  on  his  claims :  be  repents  has 
labour,  for  he  thinks  he  has  written  too  much,  vrhile  he  is 
mortified  at  recollecting  that  he  had  omitted  some  Things 
which  he  imagines  would  have  secured  the  object  of  fain 
wishes.  Madame  de  Stael,  who  has  often  entered  ism 
feelings  familiar  to  a  literary  and  political  family,  in  n 
parellel  between  ambition  with  genius,  has  distiogoished 
them  in  this,  that  while  *  ambition  ycrst teres  in  the  desam 
of  acquiring  power,  genius  >lag«(^  Itself.  Genias  m  tbo 
midst  of  society  is  a  pain,  an  internal   fever  which  ^ouU 
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raqinre  to  be  trMted  m  a  real  diseave,  if  the  records  of 
gloTT  did  Dot  Mften  the  eufferinfi  it  produces.' 

Theso  momenis  of  enxiety  often  darken  the  brightest 
hours  of  genius.  Racine  bad  extreme  sensibifity ;  the 
pain  inflicted  bj  a  serere  criticism  outweighed  all  the  ap- 
plause he  received.  He  seems  to  hare  feU,  what  he  was 
often  reproached  with,  that  his  Greeks,  his  Jews,  and  bis 
Turks  were  all  inmates  of  Versailles.  He  had  two  cri- 
tics, who,  like  our  Dennis  with  Pope  and  Addison,  regulai^ 
}j  dogged  his  pieces  as  they  appeared.  Comeille's  objec- 
tioos  oe  would  attribute  to  jealousy— «t  his  burlesqued 
pieces  at  the  Italian  theatre,  he  would  smile  outwardly, 
though  sick  at  heart,— but  his  son  informs  us,  that  a  stroke 
of  rsjdlery  from  his  witty  friend  Chapelle,  whose  pleasant- 
ry scarcely  concealed  its  biuemess,  sunk  more  deeply 
inio  his  heart  than  the  buriesvjues  at  the  Italian  theatre,  the 
protest  of  ComeiUe,  and  the  iteration  of  the  two  Dennises. 
The  life  of  Tasso  abounds  with  pictures  of  a  complete  ez- 
banstioa  of  this  kind ;  his  contradictory  critics  had  pen> 
plexed  him  with  the  most  intricate  literary  discussions,  and 
probably  occasioned  a  mental  alienation.  We  find  in  one 
of  his  letters  that  he  repents  the  composition  of  his  great 

Km,  for  although  bis  own  taste  approved  of  that  marvel- 
I,  which  still  ferms  tho  nobler  part  of  its  creation,  yet  he 
confesses  that  his  critics  have  decided  that  the  history  of 
bis  hero  Godfrey  required  another  species  of  conduct. 
*  Hence,'  cries  tne  unhappy  bard,  '  doubts  vex  me  ;  but 
for  the  past  and  what  is  aone,  I  know  of  no  remedy' ;  and 
be  longs  to  precipitate  the  publication  that '  he  may  be  de- 
lirered  from  misery  and  agony.'  He  solemnly  swears 
that  *  did  notthedrcumstances  of  my  situation  compel  me, 
I  would  not  printl  it,  even  perhaps  during  my  life,  I  so 
much  douVt  of  its  success.'  Such  was  that  painful  state 
of  fear  and  doubt,  experienced  b^  the  author  of  the  '  Jeru- 
salem Delivered'  when  he  gave  it  to  the  worid  ;  a  state  of 
suspense,  among  the  children  of  imannation,  of  which 
none  are  more  liable  to  participate  in,  than  the  too  sensi- 
tive artist  At  Pbrence  may  still  be  viewed  the  many 
works  begun  and  abandoned  by  the  genius  of  Michael  An- 
gelo  ;  they  are  oreserved  inviolate  ;  *  so  sacred  is  the  (er^ 
ror  of  Michael  Vngelo's  genius  !'  exclaims  Forsyth.  Yet 
these  works  art  oot  always  to  be  considered  as  failures  of 
the  chisel ;  they  appear  rather  to  have  been  rejected  by 
coming  short  of  the  artist's  first  conceptions.  An  interest- 
ing domestic  story  has  been  preserved  of  Gesner,  who  so 
sealoosly  devoted  his  graver  and  his  pencil  to  the  arts,  but 
his  sensilHlitv  was  ever  struggling  aAer  that  ideal  excel- 
lence he  could  not  attain  ;  often  he  sunk  into  fits  of  mel- 
ancholy, and  gentle  as  he  was,  the  tenderness  of  his  wife 
and  friends  couk)  not  sooth  his  distempered  feelings  ;  it 
was  nenessary  to  abandon  him  to  his  own  thoughts,  till 
after  a  long  aMtmence  from  his  neglected  works,  in  a  lucid 
moment,  some  accident  occasioned  him  to  return  to  them. 
In  one  oif  these  hypochondria  of  genius,  after  a  long  inter- 
val of  despair,  one  morning  at  breakfast  with  his  wife,  bis 
eye  fixed  on  one  of  his  pictures  ;  it  was  a  group  of  fauos 
with  young  shepherds  dancing  at  the  entrance  of  a  cavern 
shaded  with  vines  ;  his  eye  appeared  at  length  to  glisten  ; 
and  a  sudden  return  to  good  humour  broke  out  in  this  live- 
ly apostrophe, '  Ah !  see  those  playful  children,  they  always 
nance !'  This  was  the  moment  of  gaiety  and  inspiration, 
and  be  flew  to  bis  forsaken  easel. 

La  Harpe,  an  author  I7  profession,  observes,  that  as  it 
has  been  shown,  that  there  are  some  maladies  peculiar  to 
artists,— ^ere  are  also  sorrows  which  are  peculiar  to 
them,  and  which  the  world  can  neither  pity  nor  soften,  be- 
cause they  do  not  enter  into  their  experriencc.    The  que- 
ruloas  language  of  so  many  men  uf  genius  has  been  some- 
times attributed  to  causes  very  different  from  the  real 
oBes,r— the  most  fortunate  live  to  see  their  talents  con- 
tested and  their  best    works  decried.    An  author  with 
certain  critics  seems  much  in  the  situation  of  Benedict, 
when  he  exclaimed — *  Hang  me  in  a  bottle,  like  a  cat,  and 
^MMt  at  m« ;  and  he  that  nits  me,  let  him  be  clapped  on 
tho  shoulder,  and  called  AdamT    Assuredly  many  an 
author  has  sunk  into  his  grave  without  the  consctoosness 
of  having  obtahied  that  fame  for  which  he  had  in  vain 
■aerifSced  an  arduous  life.    The  too  feeling  Smollet  has 
left  this  testimony  to  posterity.    *  Had  some  of  those,  who 
■re  pleased  to  call  themselves  my  firiends,  been  at  any 
pains  tn  deserve  the  character,  and  toM  me  ingeniously 
what  t  bad  to  expect  in  the  capacity  of  an  mithor,  I  should 
in  all  probability,  have  spared  myself  the  inendStU  labawr 
and  €hagrin  I  have  since  undergone.'    And  Smollet  was  | 
•  popular  writer !  Popovs  soIobm  dodaration  in  the  pre-  : 
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face  to  his  collected  works  comes  by  no  means  short  of 
Sniollet's  avowal.  Hume's  philosoj^ical  indifference  could 
ofien  suppress  that  irritability  which  Pope  and  Smollet 
fully  indulged.  But  were  the  feelings  of  Hume  more  ob- 
tuse, or  Old  his  temper,  gentle  as  it  was  constitutionally^ 
bear,  with  a  saintly  patience,  the  mortifications  his  literary 
life  so  long  endured  7  After  recomposing  two  of  his  works, 
which  incurred  the  same  neglect  in  their  altered  form,  ho 
raued  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  his  history,— but  he  teUa 
us,  *  miserable  was  my  disappointment !'  The  reasoning 
Hume  once  proposed  changing  his  name  and  his  countiy! 
and  although  he  never  deigned  to  reply  to  his  opponents, 
yet  they  haunted  him ;  and  an  eye-witness  has  thus  de- 
scribed the  irritated  author  discovering  in  conversation  bis 
suppressed  resentment—*  His  forcible  mode  of  expression, 
the  brilliant  quick  movements  of  his  eyes,  and  the  gestures 
of  his  body,'— 4hese  betrayed  the  pangs  of  eontempt,  or 
of  aversion !  Erasmus  once  resolved  to  abandon  for  ever 
his  favourite  literary  pursuits ;  *  if  this,'  be  exdaimedi  al- 
luding to  his  adversaries,  *  if  this  be  the  fruits  of  all  my 
youtluul  labours  !'— 

Parties  confederate  against  a  man  of  genius,  as  hap* 
pened  to  ComeiUe,  to  lyAvenant*  and  Muton,  asd  a  Pirn* 
don  and  a  Settle  carry  away  the  meed  of  a  Radno  and  a 
Dryden.  It  was  to  support  t  he  dnx^ing  spirit  of  his  friood 
Racine  on  the  opposition  raised  agamst  Phmdra,  that 
Boileau  addressed  to  him  an  epistle  on  the  utility  to  ba 
drawn  from  the  jealousy  of  the  enrious.  It  was  more  to 
the  worid  than  to  his  country,  that  Lord  Bacon  appealed, 
by  a  frank  and  noUe  conception  in  his  will,— *  For  my 
name  and  memory,  I  leave  it  to  men's  charitable  speechea, 
and  to  foreign  nations,  and  the  next  age.*  The  calm  dig- 
nity of  the  historian  De  Thou,  amidst  the  passions  of  his 
times,  confidently  expected  that  justice  from  posteri^ 
which  his  own  age  refused  to  his  early  and  bis  late  labour  t 
that  great  man  was,  however,  compelled,  by  his  bjured 
feelings,  to  compose  a  poem,  under  the  name  of  another, 
to  serve  as  his  ap<4ogy  against  the  intolerant  Court  of 
Rome,  and  the  factious  poUticians  of  France;  it  was  a 
noble  subterfuge  to  which  i^JP^tt  genius  was  forced.  The 
acquaintanceaof  the  poet  Collins  probably  complained  of 
his  wayward  humours  and  irritability ;  but  how  oould  they 
sympathise  with  the  secret  mortification  of  the  poet  for 
having  failed  in  his  Pastorals,  imagining  that  they  were 
composed  on  wrong  principles ;  or  with  a  secret  agony  of 
soul,  burning  with  his  own  hands  his  unsold,  but  immortal 
Odes  7  Nor  must  we  forget  here  the  disnified  eomplainl 
of  the  Rambler,  with  whioi  he  awfully  closes  his  work,  in 
appealing  to  posterity. 

In  its  solitary  occupations,  genius  contracts  its  pecub* 
aritiea,  and  in  that  sensibilitv  which  accompanies  it,  that 
k>ftiiiess  of  spirit,  those  quick  jealousies,  wmm  excessive 
affections  and  aversions,  which  view  every  thing,  as  it 
passes  in  its  own  ideal  world,  and  rarely  as  it  exists  in  the 
mediocrity  of  reality.  This  irritabilitv  of  genius  is  a  nwi- 
lady  which  has  raged  even  among  philosophers :  we  mutt 
not,  therefore,  be  surprised  at  the  poetical  temperament* 
They  have  abandoned  their  country,  they  have  changed 
their  name,  they  have  punished  themselves  with  exile  in 
the  rage  of  their  disorder.  Descartes  sought  in  vain, 
even  in  his  secreted  life,  a  refuge  for  his  genius ;  he  thought 
himself  persecuted  in  France,  ne  thought  himself  calumni- 
ated among  strangers,  and  he  went  aira  died  in  Sweden ; 
and  little  did  that  man  of  genius  think,  that  his  country- 
men, would  beg  to  have  his  ashes  reetored  to  them.  Hume 
once  proposed  to  change  bis  name  and  country,  and  I  be- 
lieve did.  The  ((reat  ooetical  genius  of  our  times  has 
openly  alienated  himself^from  the  land  of  his  brothers  ;  he 
becomes  bnmortal  in  the  language  of  a  people  whom  he 
would  contemn ;  he  accepts  with  ingratitude  the  fame  tie 
loves  more  than  life,  and  he  is  only  truly  great  who  on  that 
spot  of  earth,  whose  genius,  when  hois  no  more,  will  coo- 
template  on  his  shade  in  anger  and  in  sorrow. 

Thus,  the  state  of  authorship  is  not  friendly  to  eonality 
of  temper ;  and  in  those  various  humours  inodentsj  to  it, 
when  authors  are  often  affected  deeply,  while  the  cause 
escapes  all  perception  of  sympathv,  at  those  moments  the 
lightest  injury  to  the  feelings,  which  at  another  time  wouU 
nwke  no  impression,  may  produce  even  fury  in  the  warm 
temper,  or  tne  corroding  chagrin  of  a  self  wounded  sprit. 
These  are  moments  whidi  claim  the  tenderness  of  friend- 
ship, animated  by  a  high  esteem  for  the  intellectual  exaeU 
lence  of  this  man  of  genius,— not  the  general  intercourse 

*  See  *  Q,oarreIs  of  Authors,*  VqI.  U,  00  the  eenfbderacy  •( 
several  wks  against  D*Avenant,  a  grsat  geahia 
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or  Bociety, — not  the  imensilHlitj  of  the  dull,  nor  the  levity 
of  the  Tolatile. 

Men  of  feniae  are  often  reverenced  only  where  they 
are  known  by  their  writings ;  intellectual  beinn  in  the  r<v> 
mance  of  life, — in  its  history,  they  are  men:  Erasmus 
compared  them  to  the  great  Bgures  in  tapestry-work, 
which  lose  their  effect  when  not  seen  at  a  distance.  Their 
foibles  and  their  infirmities  are  obvious  to  their  associates, 
often  (mly  capable  of  discerning  these  qualities.  The  de- 
fects of  great  men  are  the  consolation  of  the  dunces. 

CHAPTER  V. 

THB  tPUIT  or  VmWULTURZ  AVD  THE  SPIRIT  Or 

SOCIETY. 

When  a  general  intercourse  in  society  prevails,  the  age 
ef  great  genius  has  passed  ;  and  equality  of  talents  rages 
among  a  multitude  ef  autltors  and  artists ;  they  have  ex- 
tended the  snperfiees  of  genius,  but  have  lost  the  intensi- 
tr ;  the  contest  is  more  furious,  but  victory  is  more  rare. 
The  fbonders  of  National  Literature  and  Art  pursued 
their  insolated  studies  in  the  full  independence  of  their 
nind  and  the  devdopement  of  their  inventive  faculty. 
The  master-spirits  who  create  an  epoch,  the  inventors, 
tived  at  perioos  when  they  inheritea  nothing  from  their 
predecessors ;  in  sedusion  they  stood  apart,  the  solitary 
fights  of  their  age. 

At  length,  when  a  people  have  emerged  to  clory,  and  a 
adent  revt^ution  has  obtained,  bv  a  more  unirorm  light  of 
knowledge  oominc  from  all  sides,  the  g;enitts  of  society 
beeomee  greater  than  the  genius  of  the  iMividual :  hence, 
tlie  diaracter  of  genius  itself  becomes  subordinate.  A 
eonversatkm  age  succeeds  a  studious  one,  and  the  family 
of  fpeniuj  are  no  longer  recluses. 

The  man  of  genius  is  now  trammelled  with  the  artiS- 
einl  and  mechamcal  forms  of  life ;  and  in  too  close  an  in- 
tercourse with  society,  the  loneliness  and  raciness  of 
thinking  is  modified  away  in  its  seductive  conventicMis. 
An  excessive  indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of  social  life  con- 
stitutes the  great  interests  of  a  luxurioos  and  opulent  age. 

It  may  be  a  question  whether  the  literary  man  and  tne 
artist  are  not  unmolating  rbeir  genius  to  society,  when, 
with  the  mockery  of  Proteus,  incy  lose  their  own  by  all 
forms,  in  the  shadowiness  of  assumed  talent.  But  a  path 
of  roses,  where  all  the  senses  are  flattered,  is  now  opened 
to  win  an  Epictetus  from  his  hat.  The  morning  lounge, 
the  loxurioos  dinner  and  the  evening  party  are  the  regu- 
lated dissipations  of  boors  which  true  genius  knows  are 
always  too  short  for  Art,  and  too  rare  for  its  inspirations  : 
and  hence  so  many  of  our  contemporaries,  whose  card- 
rmcks  are  crowded,  have  produced  only  flashv  fragments, 
—efforts,  and  not  works.  It  is  seduction,  and  not  reward, 
vriuch  mere  fashionable  society  offers  the  man  of  true  ge- 
nius, for  he  most  be  distinguished  from  those  men  of  ue 
worid,  who  have  assumed  the  literary  character,  for  pur- 
poses very  distinct  from  literary  ones.  In  this  society,  the 
man  of  genius  shall  cease  to  interest,  whatever  be  his  tal- 
ent ;  he  will  be  soogbt  for  with  enthusiasm,  but  he  cannot 
escape  ftom  his  certain  fate,— that  of  becoming  tiresome 
to  his  pretended  admirers.  The  ctNifidential  confession  ol 
Racane  to  his  son  is  remarkable.  *  Do  not  think  that  I 
im  oooght  after  by  the  great  for  my  dramas ;  Comeille 
composes  nobler  verses  than  mine,  but  no  one  notices 
him,  and  he  only  pleases  by  the  mouth  of  the  actors.  I 
never  allude  to  my  works  when  with  men  of  iho  world, 
bat  I  amuse  them  about  matters  they  like  to  hear.  My 
talent  with  them  consists  not  in  making  them  feel  that  I 
have  any,  but  in  showing  them  that  they  have  * — ^Racine 
treated  the  Grcsit,  like  the  children  of  society ;  Gometlle 
would  not  compromise  for  the  tribute  he  exacted  ;  and  coo- 
■oled  himself  when,  at  his  entrance  into  the  theatre,  the 
nndienco  usually  rose  to  salute  him. 

Has  not  the  late  of  our  reigning  literary  farourites  been 
imiformT  Their  mayoralty  hardly  exceeds  the  year. 
They  are  poshed  aside  to  pot  in  their  place  another,  who 
in  his  turn  must  descend.  Such  is  the  hislorv  of  the  lite- 
rary character  encountering  the  perpetual  difficulty  of  a|^ 
Rearing  what  he  really  is  not,  while  he  sacrifices  to  a  few, 
m  a  certun  comer  of  the  metropolis,  who  have  long  fan- 
tastically called  themselves  *  The  Word,*  that  more  digni- 
fied celebrity  which  makes  an  author's  name  more  fa- 
Buliar  than  his  person.  To  one  who  appeared  astonished 
at  the  extensive  celebrity  of  Biiffbn,  the  modern  Pliny  re- 
plied, *  I  have  passed  fifty  years  at  my  desk.*  An3  has 
not  one,  the  most  tuUime'oif  the  race,  sung— » 


"■— ^^— — ^— — che  seggendo  ■ 
In  Fama  non  si  vien,  ne  sotto  coltre; 
Saoza  la  qoal  chi  son  vita  eoosuma 
Gotel  vesugio  in  term  di  se  lascia 
Qua]  fommo  in  acre,  ed  in  acqua  lai 

Dante, /n/g 

Another,  who  had  great  experience  of  the  world  and  of 
literature,!  observes,  Uiat  literary  men  (and  artists)  aaek 
an  intercourse  with  the  great  from  a  refinemeat  of  adt 
love ;  they  are  perpetually  wanting  a  confirmation  of  tlieh 
own  talents  b  tne  opinions  of  others,  (for  their  rivals  are, 
at  aH  times,  very  cruelly  and  very  adroitly  duninishinf^  their 
reputation ;)  for  this  purpose,  they  remiire  judges  soft- 
dently  enlightened  to  appreciate  their  talents,  but  who  do 
not  exercise  too  penetratmg  a  jochpnent.  Now  this  is  e»» 
actly  the  state  of  the  generality  oTtfae  great,  (or  persons  of 
fashion,)  who  cultivate  taste  and  literature;  these 
only  time  to  acquire  that  degree  of  light  which  b  jost 
cient  to  set  at  ease  the  foars  of  these  claimants  of  ge 
Their  eager  vanity  is  more  voracious  than  delicate,  and 
willing  to  accept  an  incense  less  dorable  than  anJirosia. 

The  habitnoes  of  genius,  before  it  lost  its  fredmens  ia 
this  society,  are  the  mouU  in  which  the  diaracter  is  cnM  ; 
and  these,  in  spite  of  all  the  disguise  of  the  man,  hcreaftm* 
make  him  a  distinct  being  (rom  the  man  ofsodety.  Tbero 
is  something  solitary  in  deep  foefings ;  and  the  imustia 
who  can  only  daxzle  and  surprise,  wiQ  never  spread  that 
contagious  energy  only  springing  from  the  follneas  of  the 
heart.  Let  the  man  of  genms  then  dread  to  Icvd  hins- 
self  to  that  mediocrity  or  feeling  and  talent  lequiied  m 
every-day  sodety,  lest  he  become  one  of  themaehres. 
Ridicule  is  the  sKadowy  scourge  of  aodety,  and  tJbe  terror 
of  the  man  of  genius ;  Ridiaiue  aorroonds  him  with  bar 
chimeras,  like  the  shadowy  monsters  which  ncipotri 
£neas,  too  impalpable  to  be  grasped,  whfle  the  any  no- 
things triumph,  onwounded  by  a  weapoa.  JEoeaa  was 
told  to  pass  the  grinning  monsters  unnodced,  and  tlioy 
would  then  be  as  haimless,  as  they  srere  anreal. 

Study,  Meditation,  and  Enthusiasm^  -this  is  the  pff»> 
gress  (tf  genius,  and  these  cannot  be  the  ahits  ofliim  wIm> 
ungera  tul  he  can  only  live  among  poli^  «1  crowds.  If  hs 
bears  about  him  the  consciousness  of  .enius,  be  wiQ  bn 
still  acting  under  their  influences.  And  perhaps  tbcto 
never  was  one  of  this  dass  of  men  who  had  not  either  firat 
entirely  formed  himseff  in  sditude,  or  amidst  societv  is 
perpetually  breaking  oat  to  seek  for  himself.  Wi&en, 
who,  when  no  longer  toudied  fay  the  favuuis  of  litervy 
and  patriotic  glory,  grovelled  into  a  doonestic  voluptanry, 
observed  with  some  surprise  of  the  great  Earl  of  Chat- 
ham, that  he  sacrificed  every  pleasure  of  soda!  Kfe,  eves 
in  youth,  to  his  great  pursuit  of  eloquence ;  and  tbe  Eari 
himself  acknowledged  an  artifice  he  practised  in  his  inter- 
course  with  sodety,  for  he  said,  when  he  was  yom^  hs 
always  came  late  into  company,  and  left  it  early.  Vitto- 
no  Alfieri,  and  a  brother-spirit  in  oar  own  noble  poet,  wnra 
rarely  seen  amidst  the  brilliant  cirde  in  which  tbey  wero 
bom';  the  workings  uf  their  imagination  were  perpetnaOy 
emandpating  them,  and  one  deep  looeCneoa  of^foeKaf 
proudly  insulated  them  among  the  uniropassiooed  tiifleta 
of  their  rank.  They  preserved  imbroken  tbe  onity  of  their 
character,  in  constantly  escaping  from  the  proceasioaal 
spectacle  of  society,  by  frequent  intervals  f^  retuenseat.  It 
is  no  trivial  observation  of  another  noble  writer,  Lotd 
Shaftesbury,  that  *  it  may  happen  that  a  person  may  bo  no 
much  the  worse  author,  for  being  the  foier  gentleasaa.* 

An  extraordinary  instance  of  this  disagreement  betnaem 
the  man  of  the  world  and  the  literarycharacter,  we  find  ia 
a  philosopher  seated  on  a  throne.  The  celebrated  JnHaa 
stained  the  imperial  purple  with  an  author's  ink ;  and  wh«a 
that  Emperor  resided  among  the  Antiochians,  his  naaltcr* 
able  character  shocked  that  volatile  and  luxurioos  rac^  • 
he  slighted  the  plaudits  of  their  theatre,  he  abhorred  theW 
dancers  and  their  horse-racers,  be  was  abstinent  even  at 
a  festival,  and  perpetually  incorrupt,  admonished  this  di»> 
sipated  people  of  their  impious  abandonment  of  the  la«a 
of  their  country.  Tbey  libelled  the  Emperor  and  peti^ 
lantly  lampooned  his  beard,  which  the  philosophy  cam. 
lessly  wore,  neither  perfumed  nor  curled.  Julian,  seoraiBg 
to  iniSict  a  sharper  punishment,  pointed  at  them  his  satara 


*  *  Not  by  reposinr  on  pillows  or  under  canopies.  Is  F^ 
ncqiiired,  without  whjch  he,  who  rorwtmes  his  li^,  Vn 
BUf'h  an  unrerarded  vert » re  on  the  earth  of  his  being, 
smoke  in  the  nir  or  the  foam  on  the  wave.* 
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of  *  the  Misopogon,  or  the  Antiochian ;  the  Eoemy  of  the 
Beard,'  where  amidst  the  irony  and  iarecti?e,  the  literary 
monarch  bestows  on  himself  many  exquisite  and  indindual 
tOQches.  Ail  that  those  persons  of  fashion  alleged  against 
the  literary  churacter,  Jiuian  unreservedly  coiuesses— his 
undressed  beard  and  his  awkwardnesses,  his  obstinacy, 
lus  unsociable  habits,  his  deficient  tastes,  &c,  while^  he 
represents  his  good  qualities  as  so  many  eztravasandes. 
But,  io  this  pleasantry  of  seif-reprehension,  he  nas  not 
ftiled  to  show  this  Usnt  and  corrupt  people  that  he  could 
mat  possibly  resemble  them.  The  unbappiness  of  too 
strict  an  education  under  a  family  tutor,  who  never  suffered 
him  to  swerve  from  the  one  right  way,  with  the  unlucky 
circumstance  of  his  master  having  inspired  Julian  with 
such  a  reverence  for  Plato  and  Socrates,  Aristotle  and 
Theophrasius,  as  to  have  made  them  his  models :  *  What- 
ever manners.'  says  the  Emperor,  *  I  may  have  previously 
contracted,  whether  gentle  or  boorish,  it  is  impossible  for 
ae  now  to  alter  <Hr  onleam.  Habit  is  said  to  be  a  second 
naUire ;  to  oppose  it  is  irksome,  but  to  counteract  the  ahtdy 
^f  flMTs  £Jka0t  thirty  ytan  is  extremely  difficult,  especially 
when  it  has  been  imbibed  with  so  much  attenti<xi.' 

And  what  if  men  of  genius,  relinquishing  their  habits, 
could  do  this  violence  to  their  nature,  should  we  not  lose 
the  oiiginal  for  a  factitious  genius,  and  spoil  one  race  with- 
out improving  the  other?  If  nature,  and  habit,  that  se- 
cond nature  which  prevails  even  over  the  first,  have  cre- 
ated two  beinj^  distinctly  different,  what  mode  of  existence 
shall  ever  assimilate  them  ?  Antipathies  and  sympathies, 
those  still  occult  causes,  however  concealed,  will  break 
forth  at  an  unguarded  moment.  The  roan  of  genius  will 
be  restive  even  in  his  trammelled  paces.  Clip  the  win^s 
of  an  eagle  and  place  him  to  roost  among  the  domestic 
poultry ;  will  he  peck  with  them  ?  will  he  chuck  like  them  ? 
At  some  unforeseen  moment  his  pinions  will  overshadow 
and  terrify  his  tiny  associates,  fur  *  the  feathered  king*  will 
be  still  musing  on  the  rock  and  the  cloud. 

Thus  is  it,  as  our  literary  Emperor  discovered,  that  *  we 
caimot  counteract  tho  study  of  more  than  thirty  years, 
when  it  has  been  imbibed  with  so  much  attention.'  Men 
of  genius  are  usually  not  practised  in  the  minuter  atten- 
tiooa ;  in  those  heartless  courtesies,  poor  substitutes  for 

Kneroos  feetings ;  they  have  rarely  sacrificed  to  the  un- 
ighittg  ffraces  of  Lord  Chesterfield.  Plato  ingeniously 
compares  Socrates  to  the  gallipots  of  the  Athenian  apoth- 
ecaries, which  were  painted  on  the  exterior  with  the  gro- 
tesque figures  of  apes  and  owls,  but  contained  withm  a 
precious  balm.  The  man  of  genius  may  exclaim  amidst 
many  a  circle,  as  did  Themistocles,  when  asked  to  play 
on  a  lute— *  I  cannot  fiddle,  but  I  can  make  a  little  village 
a  great  city ;'  and  with  Comeille  be  may  be  allowed  to 
■mile  at  his  own  deficiencies,  and  even  disdain  to  please  in 
IriviaU,  asserting  that. '  wanting  ail  these  things,  be  was 
not  the  less  Comeille.'  With  toe  fn'eat  thinkers  and  stu- 
dents, their  character  is  still  more  hopeless.  Adam  Smith 
could  never  free  himself  from  the  embarrassed  manners  of 
a  redose ;  he  was  often  absent ;  and  bis  grave  and  formal 
conversation  made  him  seem  distant  and  reserved,  when, 
in  fact,  no  man  had  warmer  feelings  for  his  intimates. 
Buffon's  conversation  was  very  indifferent — and  the  most 
eloquent  writer  was  then  coarse  and  careless ;  aQer  each 
laborious  day  of  study,  he  pleaded  that  conversation  was 
to  him  only  a  relaxation.  Rousseau  gave  no  indication  of 
his  energetic  style  in  conversation.  A  princess,  desirous 
of  seeing  the  great  moralist  Nicolle,  experienced  incon- 
ceivable disappointment,  when  the  moral  instructor,  en- 
tering with  the  most  perplexing  bow  imaginable,  sank  down 
silently  on  'm*  chair ;  the  interview  promoted  no  conver- 
sation; and  tho  retired  student,  wnose  elevated  spirit 
might  have  endured  martyrdom,  sank  wiili  timidity  in  the 
unaccustomed  honour  of  conversing  with  a  princess,  and 
having  nothing  to  say.  A  lively  Frenchman,  in  a  very  in- 
genious description  of  the  distinct  sorts  of  conversations  of 
nis  numerous  bterary  friends,  among  whom  was  Dr  Frank- 
Eo,  energetically  hits  off*  that  close  observer  and  thinker, 
wary  even  in  society ;  among  these  varieties  of  conversa- 
tion he  has  noted  down  *  the  silence  of  the  celebrated 
Franklin.'  When  Lord  Oxford  desired  to  be  introduced 
to  the  studious  Thomas  Baker,  he  very  unaff*ectedlv  de- 
din^,  in  a  letter  I  have  seen,  that  honour,  *  as  a  ram  ad- 
▼eatarehe  cooM  not  think  of  engaging  in,  not  having  fitted 
bimaelf  for  any  conversation,  but  with  the  dead.' 

But  this  de^cient  ai^reeableness  in  a  man  of  genius  may 
be  often  connected  with  those  qualities  which  conduce  to 
the  grsntaess  of  his  public  character.    A  vidid  perception 


of  truth  on  the  sudden,  bursts  with  an  irruptive  heat  on 
the  subdued  tone  of  conversation ;  should  he  hesitate,  that 
he  may  correct  an  equivocal  expression,  or  grasp  at  a 
remote  idea,  he  is  in  danger  of  sinking  into  f^antry  or 
rising  to  genius.  Even  the  tediousness  he  bestows  on  us, 
may  sweU  out  from  the  fulness  of  knowledge,  or  be  ham* 
mered  into  a  hard  chain  of  reasoning ;  and  how  often  is 
the  cold  tardiness  of  decision,  the  strict  balancings  of  scep- 
ticism and  candour!  even  obscurity  may  arise  from  tbe 
want  of  previous  knowledge  m  the  listener.  But  above 
all,  what  offends  is  that  freedom  of  opinion,  which  a  man 
of  genius  can  no  more  divest  himself  of  than  of  tbe  fea- 
tures of  his  face ;  that  intractable  obstinacy  which  may  be 
called  resistance  of  character— a  rock  which  checks  the 
flowing  stream  of  popular  opinions,  and  divides  them  bv 
tlie  collision.  Poor  Burns  could  never  account  to  himseUf 
why  *  though  when  he  had  a  mind  he  was  pret^  generally 
beloved,  he  coukl  never  get  the  art  of  commanding 
respect.'  He  imagined  it  was  owing  to  his  being  deficient 
in  what  Sterne  calb  *  that  understrapping  virtue  of  descre- 
tion.'    '  I  am  so  apt,'  he  says,  *  to  a  (opsus  lingiueJ 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  conversationists  have  rarefy 
proved  themselves  to  be  tbe  abler  writers.  He  whose  fan- 
cy is  susceptible  of  excitement,  in  the  presence  of  his  au- 
ditors, making  the  minds  of  men  run  with  his  own,  seizing 
on  the  first  impressions,  and  touching,  as  if  he  really  felt 
them,  the  shadows  and  outlines  of  things— with  a  metaorj 
where  all  lies  ready  at  hand,  quickeneoby  halHtual  associ- 
ations, and  varying  with  all  those  extemporary  changes  and 
fugitive  colours,  which  melt  away  in  tne  rainbow  of  con- 
versation ;  that  jargon,  or  vocabulary  of  fashion,  those 
terms  and  phrases  of  the  week  perpetually  to  be  learnt ; 
that  wit,  which  is  cmly  wit  in  one  place,  and  for  a  certain 
time ;  such  vivacity  of  animal  spirits,  which  oflen  exists 
separately  from  the  more  retired  intellectual  powers ;  all 
these  can  strike  out  wit  by  habit,  and  pour  forth  a  stream 
of  phrase  that  has  sometimes  been  imagined  to  reouiro 
only  to  be  written  down,  to  be  read  with  the  same  delight 
it  was  heard  ;  we  have  not  all  the  while  been  sensible  of 
the  flutter  of  their  ideas,  tbe  violence  of  their  transitions, 
their  vsgue  notions,  their  doubtful  assertions,  and  their 
meagre  knowledge— a  pen  is  the  extinguisher  of  these  lu- 
minaries. A  curious  contrast  occurred  between  Buffbn 
and  his  friend  Montbelliard,  who  was  associated  in  hia 
great  wori^  ;  the  one  possessed  the  reverse  qualities  of  the 
other.  Montbelliard  threw  every  charm  of  animation 
over  his  delightful  conversation,  but  when  he  came  to  take 
his  seat  at  the  rival  desk  of  Buffbn,  an  immense  interval 
separated  them;  his  tongue  distilled  the  music  and  the 
honey  of  tbe  bee,  but  his  pen  seemed  to  be  iron,  as  cold 
and  as  hard,  while  Buffon's  was  tbe  soft  pencil  of  the  plu- 
loeopbical  painter  of  nature.  The  characters  of  Cowlj 
and  Killegrew  are  an  instance.  Cowljr  was  embarrassed 
in  conversation,  and  bad  not  quickness  in  argument  or  re- 
partee ;  pensive  elegance  andf  refined  combinations  could 
not  be  struck  at  to  catch  fire;  while  with  Killegiew  the 
sparkling  bubUes  of  his  fancy  rose  and  dropped ;  yet  when 
tnis  delightful  conversationist  wrote,  tbe  deception  ceased. 
Denham,  who  knew  them  both,  bit  off*  the  diff*erence  be- 
tween them  ;— 

*  Had  Cowly  ne'er  spoke ;  Killegrew  ne*er  writ, 
Combined  in  one,  they  bad  made  a  matchless  wit.' 

Thought  and  expression  are  only  found  easily  when  thev 
lio  on  tne  surface ;  the  operations  of  the  intellect  witn 
some,  are  slow  and  deep.  Henoe  it  is  that  slow- 
minded  men  are  not,  as  men  of  the  world  imagine,  always 
the  dullest.    Nicolle  said  of  a  sc'mtillant  wit, '  He  coin 

3uers  me  in  the  drawinf|-room.  but  he  surrenders  to  me  at 
iscretion  on  the  staircase.^  Many  a  great  wit  baa 
thought  the  wit  which  he  never  spoke,  and  many  a  great 
reasoner  has  perplexed  his  listeners.  The  conversation- 
powers  of  some  resemble  the  show-^lass  of  the  fashion- 
able trader ;  all  his  moderate  capital  is  there  spread  out  in 
tbe  last  novelties ;  the  mo^osin  within  is  neither  rich  nor 
rare.  Chaucer  was  more  facetious  in  his  Tales,  than  in 
bis  conversation,  for  tbe  Countess  of  Pembroke  used  to 
rally  him,  observing  that  his  silence  was  more  agreeable 
to  her  than  his  conversation.  Tasso's  conversation  which 
his  friend  Manso  has  attempted  to  preserve  to  us,  was  nei- 
their  gay  nor  brilliant ;  and  Goldcmi,  in  his  drama  of  Tor- 
quato  Tasso,  has  contrasted  the  pNoets  writings  and  hit 
conversation  ;— 

Ammiro  il  suo  talento,  gradiseo  I  carmi  suol ; 
Ma  piacer  non  troro  a  oonversar  con  lul. 
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The  mibUme  Danta  wms  tadtora  or  ■atirical ;  Butler 
wu  sullen  or  biting;  DetcnrtM,  whose  habits  had  formed 
him  for  solitude  and  meditation,  was  silent.  Addison  and 
Moliere  were  only  obeerrers  in  society ;  and  Dryden  ha* 
very  honestly  told  us, '  mr  couTersation  is  dow  and  dull ; 
my  humour  saturnine  and  reserred ;  in  short  I  am  none  of 
tfaiose  who  endeavour  to  break  jests  in  company  or  make 
repartees.'  It  was  ingenioudy  said  of  Yaucanson,  thai 
he  was  as  much  a  machine  as  any  he  made.  Hogarth 
and  Swift,  who  looked  on  the  drdes  of  society  with  eyes 
of  inspiration,  were  absent  in  company ;  but  their  groos- 
neas  ana  asperity  did  not  prerent  the  one  from  being  the 
greatest  of  comic  painters,  nor  the  other  as  much  a  crea> 
inr  of  manners  in  his  way.  €knius  even  in'socie^  is 
pvsuing  its  own  operations ;  but  it  would  cease  to  be 
Itself,  in  becoming  anothw. 

One  peculiar  trait  in  the  conreraaiions  of  men  of  ^uus, 
which  has  often  injured  them  when  the  listeners  were  not 
intimately  aeouainted  with  the  man,  are  certain  sports  of 
a  vacant  mind ;  a  sudden  impulse  to  throw  out  opinions, 
and  take  views  of  things  in  some  humour  of  the  moment. 
Bztravagant  paradoxes  and  false  opinions  are  cau^t  up 
bv  the  humbler  prosers ;  and  the  Philistines  are  thus  ena- 
bled to  triumph  over  the  strong  and  gifted  man,  because  in 
the  hour  of  confidence  and  the  abandonment  of  the  mind, 
he  laid  his  head  in  their  lap  and  uogfat  them  how  he 
might  be  shorn  of  his  strength.  Dr.  Johnson  appears 
often  Co  have  indulged  this  amusement  in  good  and  in  iU 
humour.  Even  such  a  cahn  phikwopher  as  Adam  Smith, 
as  well  as  such  a  chiki  of  imagination  as  Boms,  were  re- 
marked for  this  ordinary  habn  of  men  of  genius,  which 
neriia|>s  as  often  originates  in  a  gentle  feeling  of  contempt 
for  their  auditors,  as  from  any  otner  cause. 

Not  however  that  a  man  of  genius  does  not  utter  many 
startling  things  in  conversation  which  have  been  found  ad- 
mirable, when  the  poblie  penisod  them.  How  widely  the 
pid>lic  often  differ  from  the  individual !  a  century's  opmion 
may  intervene  between  them.  The  fate  of  genius  resem- 
Mea  that  of  the  Athenian  sculptor,  who  submitted  his  co- 
lossal Minerva  to  a  private  party ;  before  the  artist  they 
tremUed  for  bis  daring  chisel,  and  behind  him  thev  calum- 
niated. The  man  ofgenins  smiled  at  the  one,  and  forgave 
the  other.  The  statue  onoe  fixed  in  a  public  place,  and 
soen  by  the  whole  city,  was  the  divinity.  There  is  a  oer^ 
tain  distaDce  at  which  opinions,  as  well  as  statues,  awst  be 


But  enough  of  those  defects  of  men  of  genius,  which 
often  attend  their  eonversations.  Must  we  then  bow  to 
authorial  (hgnity,  and  kiss  hands,  because  they  are  inked ; 
and  to  the  artist,  wtw  thinks  us  as  nothing  unleas  we  are 
canvass  under  his  hands  ?  are  there  not  men  of  ffeotus, 
the  graee  of  society?  fortunate  men!  more  blest  thui  their 
brothers ;  but  for  this,  they  are  not  the  more  men  of  genius 
nor  the  others  less.  To  how  many  of  the  ordinary  inti- 
mates of  a  superior  genius,  who  complsin  of  his  defects, 
ought  one  say,  *  Do  his  productions  not  delight  and  some- 
times surprise  you  ?— You  are  silentF— I  beg  your  pardon ; 
the  fuddk  has  informed  you  of  a  great  name ;  you  would 
not  otherwise  have  perceived  the  precious  talent  of  your 
nei^bour.  Tou  kiiow  liule  of  your  friend  but  his  lunne.' 
The  personal  familiarity  of  ordinary  minds  with  a  man  of 
genius  has  often  produced  a  ludicrous  prejudice.  A 
seotchman,  to  whom  the  name  of  Dr  Robertson  had  tra- 
velled down,  was  curious  to  know  who  he  was?  <Tour 
nei^bour  !*  but  he  oould  not  persuade  himself  that  the 
man  whom  he  conversed  with  was  the  great  historian  of 
his  country.  Even  a  good  man  could  not  believe  in  ihe 
announcement  of  the  Messiah,  from  the  same  sort  of  pre- 
judice, *  Can  there  any  thing  good  come  out  of  Nazareth  V 
said  Nathaniel. 

Suffer  a  man  ofgenins  to  be  audi  as  nature  and  habit 
have  formed  him,  and  he  will  then  be  the  most  interesting 
oompanion ;  then  will  you  see  nothing  but  his  mighty  mind 
when  it  opens  itself  on  you.  Barry  was  the  most  repul- 
sive of  men  in  his  exterior,  in  the  roughness  of  his  lan- 
guage and  the  wiUness  of  his  looks ;  intermingling  vulgar 
oatM,  which,  by  some  unludiy  assodation  <m  habit,  be 
sesmsd  to  uao  as  strong  expletives  and  notes  of  admiration. 
UiB  eoBversatum  has  communicated  even  a  horror  to 
sosae :  on  one  of  these  occasions,  a  pious  lady,  who  had 
felt  such  hitolerable  uneasiness  in  his  presence,  did  not 
howover  leave  this  man  of  genius  that  evening,  without  an 
impreosioQ  that  she  had  never  heard  so  divine  a  man  in  her 
lifr.  Tba  eonversation  happenint  to  turn  on  that  prindple 
if  Beaeveleoce  which  pervades  Christianity  and  the  meek- 


ness of  the  Founder,  it  nve  Barry  an  opportnnic/  of 

opening  on  the  character  dt  Jesus,  with  that  coptopaa 

of  heart  and  mind,  which  once  heard  couU  never  be 

gotten.    That  artist  had  indeed  kmg  in  his 

an  ideal  head  of  Christ,  which  he  waa  always  talkoif 

execute ;  <  It  is  here  V  he  wouhi  cry,  striking  his 

What  baffled  the  invention,  as  we  are  toM,  of  Li 

da  Yind,  who  left  his  Christ  headless,  having 

his  creative  facaUr  smong  the  aposclea,  Barry 

dreaming  on;  but  this  mysterious  miituie  of  a " 

celestial  nature  codd  only  be  eoocdved  by  his 

even  the  cathoUe  enthusiasm  of  Bairr  was  cooapelled  an 

refirain  from  unveiliuF  it  to  the  eye,— nut  this 

picture  was  perpetuuly  exdting  this  artist's 

conversation. 

Few  authors  and  artists  but  are  eloq|uently 
on  that  sort  of  knowledge  or  tkuat  department  of  art 
has  absorbed  all  thdr  affections ;  their  eonversati 
the  mind  to  a  distant  period  of  life.    Who  has 
what  a  man  of  genius  has  said  at  audi 
man  of  genius  becomes  an  exquisite  iastm 
hand  of  the  performer  knows  to  call  forth  the  nA 
enoe  of  the  sounds ; 


*  The  flying  fingers  touch  mio  a  voaeo.* 


CHAPTER  VI. 


The  literary  charader  n  reproached  with  an 
passion  for  retirement,  cultivating  thooe  insulating 
which  are  great  interruptions,  aiM  even  weakeners  of  do- 
mestic happiness,  while  in  public  life  these  often  induce  m 
a  succession  from  its  cares,  thus  eluding  its  active  dutica. 
Yet  the  vacandes  of  retired  men  are  eagerly  filled  hf  an 
many  unemployed  men  of  the  world  more  happily  fi  amaii 
fbr  its  business.  We  do  not  hear  these  aeeosatiotts 
against  the  painter  who  wears  away  his  days  at  his 
and  the  musician  by  the  side  of  his  instmniient :  and 
less  should  we  Sf  amst  the  legal  and  the  commerdal 
racter ;  yet  all  these  are  as  modi  withdrawn  from  pnbllo 
and  private  life  as  the  literary  character ;  their  desk  ■  as 
insulating  as  the  library.  Yet  is  the  man  who  is  wmkif 
fbr  his  iiMtvidoal  interest  more  highly  estimated  than  thn 
retired  student,  whose  disinterested  pursuits  are  at  least 
more  profitaUe  to  the  world  than  to  himsdf.  La  Brayero 
discovered  the  world's  erroneous  estiuMte  of  litenrr  la- 
bour :  *  There  reouhes  a  better  name  lo  be  besiowcii  ea 
the  leisure  (the  idleness  he  calls  it)  of  the  literary 
racter,  a    "  "" 

tramjuil, 
progress 

lects  palnaUe  to  the  observers,  that  the  literary  cbai 
appears  ilenied  for  his  purvoils,  what  cannot  be  i  closed  fa 
every  other.  That  imremitting  applicatioa,  that  nobrakea 
series  of  their  thoughts,  admired  in  every  profession,  in 
only  complaioec.  of  m  that  one  whoae  pirofeasois  with  an 
much  sincerity  mourn  over  the  shortness  of  fife,  ^ieh  bna 
often  dosed  on  them  while  sketching  their  works. 

It  is,  however,  only  in  sditude  that  the  gemras  of  c«i^ 
nent  men  has  been  formed;  there  their  first  tboughta 
sprang,  and  there  it  will  become  them  to  find  their  Inst: 
for  the  solitude  of  old  age  and  old  age  must  be  oftem  M 
sditude-^will  be  found  the  happiest  with  the  literary  cb^ 
racter.  Solitude  is  the  nurse  of  enthusiasm,  and  entlio* 
siasm  is  the  true  parent  of  genius  ;  in  all  ages  it  has 
called  fbr-Ht  has  be«n  flown  to.  No  oonsideraUe 
was  ever  composed,  hot  ita  author,  like  an  andenl 
dan,  first  retired  to  the  grove,  or  to  the  closet,  lo  ia 
When  genius  languishes  in  an  irksome  solitude 
crowds,  that  is  the  moment  to  fly  inU>  sedusion  and 
tation.  There  is  a  sodety  in  the  deepest  soHtude ;  te  all 
the  men  of  genius  of  the  past^ 

*  First  of  your  kmd,  Sodetv  divine  !* 


te. 


and  in  themselves ;  fbr  there  only  they  can  indulge  m  ibe 
romances  oftheir  soul,  and  only  in  solitude  can  tb^eecomf 
themsdves  in  their  dreams  and  their  vigils,  aad,  with  thin 
morning,  fly  without  interruption  lo  the  labour  tbey  had 
reluctantly  quilted.  This  deaert  ofaolitude,  so  va 
so  dreary  to  the  nmn  of  the  world,  to  the  nmn  of 
opens  the  magical  garden  d  Annida  ^Miae 
aroee  amidst  sditude,  while  sditude  was  every  where 
among  those  «ncbaDtm«nts. 
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Wbenerar  Michael  Angelo  was  medttattnc  oo  sooia 

Sroat  design,  he  dosed  himself  up  from  the  world.  *  Why 
o  jroa  lead  so  soUtaiy  a  life  T  asked  a  friead.  *  Art,'  re- 
plied the  sublime  artist,  *  Art  is  a  jeakms  god ;  it  requires 
the  whole  and  eotire  man.' 

We  observe  men  of  genius,  in  public  situations,  sif  hing 
Gir  this  solitude ;  amidst  the  impediments  of  the  world,  and 
their  situation  in  it,  they  are  doomed  to  view  their  intellec- 
tual banquet  often  rising  before  them,  like  some  fairy  delu- 
sion, never  to  taste  it.  They  feel  that  finer  existence  in  soli- 
tude. Lord  Clarendon,  whose  life  so  happily  combined  the 
contemplative  with  the  active  powers  of  man,  dwells  on  three 
periods  of  retirement  which  he  enjoyed  ;  he  always  took 
pleasure  in  relating  the  creat  tranquillity  of  t(nrit  ex- 
perienced durinc  his  soUtude  at  Jersey,  where  for  more  than 
two  years,  empKiycd  on  his  History,  he  daily  wrote  *  one 
sheet  of  larse  paper  with  his  own  band.'  At  the  close  of 
bis  life,  his  Titersry  labours  in  his  other  retirements  are  de- 
tailed with  a  proud  satisfaction.  Each  of  his  solitudes 
oGcasiMied  a  new  acquisition ;  this  the  Spanish,  that  the 
French,  and  a  third  the  Italian  literature.  The  public  are 
not  yet  acquainted  with  the  fertility  of  Lord  Clarendon's 
literary  Ubouri.  It  was  not  vanity  that  induced  Scipio  to 
declare  of  solitude,  that  it  had  no  loneliness  to  him,  since 
he  voluntarily  retired  amidst  a  glorious  life  to  his  Linter- 
nnm.  Cicero  was  uneasy  amidst  applauding  Rome,  and 
has  dutinguished  his  nomerous  works  by  the  titles  of  his 
various  villas.  Aulus  Oellius  marked  his  solitude  by  his 
•  Attic  Nights.'  The  •  Golden  Grove'  of  Jeremy  Taylor 
is  the  produce  of  his  retreat  at  the  Earl  of  Carberry's 
seat  in  Wales  ;  and  the  *  Diversions  of  Purley'  preserved 
a  man  of  genius  for  posterity.  Voltaire  had  Ulents,  and 
perhaps  a  taste  for  society ;  but  at  one  period  of  bis  life  he 
passtfd  five  years  in  the  most  secret  seclusion.  Mon- 
tesquieu quitted  the  brilliant  circles  of  Paris  for  his  books, 
his  meditations,  and  his  immortal  work,  and  was  ridiculed 
by  the  gay  triflers  he  deserted.  Harrington,  to  compose 
his  Oceana,  severed  himself  from  the  society  of  his  friends. 
Descartes,  inflamed  by  genius,  hires  an  obscure  house  in 
an  ttofreouented  quarter  at  Paris,  and  there  he  passes  two 
years,  unknown  to  his  acquaintance.  Adam  Smith,  aAer 
the  publication  of  his  first  work,  throws  himself  into  a  re- 
tirement that  lasts  ten  years  :  even  Hume  rallies  him  for 
separating  himself  from  the  world  ;  but  by  this  means  the 
peat  political  inquirer  satisfied  the  world  by  his  great  work. 
And  thus  it  was  with  men  of  genkis,  long  ere  Petrarch 
withdrew  to  his  Yal  chiusa. 

The  interruption  of  visiters  by  profession  has  been  feel- 
.  ingly  lamented  hymen  of  letters.— The  mind,  maturing  its 
speculation,  feels  the  unexpected  conversation  of  cold  cere- 
mony, chillinc  as  the  Uasu  of  March  winds  over  the  blos- 
soms of  the  Spring.  Those  unhappy  beings  who  wander 
from  house  to  house,  privileged  by  the  charter  of  society  to 
obstruct  the  knowledge  they  cannot  impart,  to  tire 
because  they  are  tired,  or  to  seek  amusement  at  the 
cost  of  others,  belong  to  that  class  of  society  which  have 
affixed  no  other  value  to  time  than  that  of  getting  rid  of  it ; 
these  are  judges  not  the  best  qualified  to  comprehend  the 
nature  and  evil  of  their  depredations  m  the  silent  apartment 
of  the  studious.  <  We  are  afraid,*  laid  some  of  those  visit- 
ers to  Baxter,  *  that  we  break  in  upon  your  time.' — *  To 
be  sure  you  do,'  replied  the  disturbed  and  blunt  scholar. 
Uriinus,  to  hint  as  gently  as  he  could  to  his  friends  that  he 
was  avaricious  of  time  contrived  to  place  an  inscription 
over  the  door  of  his  study,  which  could  not  fail  to  fix  their 
•ye,  intimating  that  whoever  remained  there  roust  join  in 
ha  laboors.  The  amiable  Melancthon  incapable  of  a  harsh 
expression,  when  he  received  these  idle  visits,  only  noted 
down  the  time  he  had  expended,  that  he  might  reanimate 
his  industry,  and  not  lose  a  day.  The  literary  charscter 
.  has  been  driven  to  the  most  inventive  shifts  to  escape  the 
irraption  of  a  formidable  party  at  a  single  rush,  who  enter 
without  *  besieging  or  beseechmg,'  as  Milton  has  it.  The 
late  elegant,  poetical  Mr  Ellis,  on  one  of  these  occasions, 
at  his  coQntry4ioase,  showed  a  literary  friend,  that  when 
driven  to  the  last,  ha  nsnally  made  his  escape  by  a  leap 
Mt  oftbe  window.  Brand  HoUis  endeavoured  to  hold  out 
« tho  idea  of  singularity  as  a  shiekl ;  and  the  great  Robert 
Boyle  was  eonpelled  to  advertise  m  a  newspaper  that  he 
.  mum,  deelino  visits  on  eertain  days,  that  he  might  have  lei- 
sore  to  finish  boom  ofhis  works.* 

Bat  this  solitude,  at  first  a  necessity,  and  then  a  pleasure, 
ni  Ungth  is  not  borne  withoot  repining.    To  tame  the  fci^ 

/  This  corloas  advertlssnent  ta  pmsrved  In  Dr  Bfarh^a  Lift 
or  Boyle,  pk.  93S. 


vid  wildness  of  youth  to  the  strict  regularities  of  study  is  a 
sacrifice  nerformed  by  the  votarv;  but  even  Milton  appears 
to  have  felt  this  irksome  period  of  life  ;  for  in  the  prefkco 
to  Smectymnuus  he  says,  *  It  is  hot  justice  not  to  defrsud 
of  due  esteem  the  tesonsome  ItUnmn  and  iludimu  toaiehinga 
wherein  I  have  spent  and  fired  out  almost  a  whole  youth.' 
Cowley,  that  enthusiast  for  seclusion,  in  his  retirement  calls 
himself  *  the  melancholy  Cowley.'  I  have  seen  an  original 
letter  of  thispoet  to  Evelyn,  wh'ere  he  expresses  his  eacer* 
ness  to  see  Evelyn's  Essay  on  Solitude;  for  a  copy  of  which 
he  had  sent  over  the  town,  without  obtaining  one,  being 
*  either  all  bought  up,  or  burnt  in  the  fire  of  London.'.  I  am 
the  more  desirous,  he  says,  because  it  is  a  lubject  in  which 
I  am  most  deeply  interested.  Thus  Cowley  was  requiring 
a  book  to  confirm  his  predilection,  and  we  know  he  made 
the  experiment,  whicn  did  not  prove  a  happy  one.  Wo 
find  even  Gibbon,  with  all  his  fame  about  him,  anticipating 
tlie  dread  he  entertained  of  solitude  in  advanced  life.  *  1 
feel,  and  shall  continue  to  feel,  that  domestic  solitude,  how- 
ever it  mav  be  alleviated  by  the  worid,  by  study,  ano  even 
by  friendship,  is  a  comfortless  state,  which  will  grow  mora 
painrul  as  I  descend  in  the  vale  of  years.'  And  again— 
*Tour  visit  has  only  served  to  remind  me  that  man.  however 
amused  or  occupied  in  his  closet,  was  not  maoe  to  Itvo 
alone.' 

Had  the  mistaken  notions  of  Sprat  not  deprived  ns  of 
Cowley's  correspondence,  we  doubtless  had  viewed  the 
■orrows  of  lonely  genius  touched  by  a  teiKier  pencil.  Bat 
we  have  Shenstone,  and  Gray,  and  Swift.  The  heart  of 
Shenstone  bleeds  in  the  dead  oblivion  of  solitude.  *  Now  I 
am  come  from  a  risit,  every  little  uneasiness  is  suflkient  to 
introduce  my  whole  train  oi  melanchol  v  considerations,  and 
to  make  me  utterly  dissatisfied  with  the  life  I  now  lead, 
and  the  life  I  foresee  I  shall  lead,  I  am  angry  and  envious, 
and  dejected,  and  frantic,  and  disregard  all  present  things, 
as  becomes  a  madman  to  do.  I  am  infinitely  pleased, 
though  it  is  a  gloomy  ioy,  with  the  application  of  Dr.  Swift's 
complaint,  that  he  is  forced  to  die  in  a  rage,  like  a  rat  in  a 
poisoned  hole."  Let  the  lover  of  solitude  muse  on  its  pi&» 
ture  throughout  the  year,  in  this  stanza  by  the  same  amia- 
ble, but  suffering  poet- 
Tedious  Bgain  to  enrse  the  drizzling  day, 

Again  to  trace  the  wintry  tracks  orsnow. 
Or,  soothed  by  vernal  airs,  again  survey 

The  self-same  hawthorns  bad,  and  cowslips  blow. 

Swift's  letters  paint  with  terrif^ng  colours  a  picture  of 
solitude ;  and  at  length  his  despair  closed  with  idmtisnu 
Even  the  playful  muse  of  Gresset  throws  a  sombre  qneni* 
louaness  over  the  solitude  of  men  of  genius— 

Je  les  vols,  Vlctimes  du  G^nie, 
Au  foible  priz  a*an  6clat  passager 
Vlvre  lsol6s,  sans  jouir  de  la  vie ! 
Vingt  ans  d'£nnuis  pour  quelqnes  jours  de  Olotare. 

Such  are  the  necessitv,  the  pleasures,  and  the  inoonvo- 
niences  of  solitude !  Were  it  a  question,  whether  men  of 
genius  should  blend  with  the  masses  of  sodety,  one  might 
answer,  in  a  style  rather  oracular,  bat  intelligible  to  the 
initiated — ^Men  of  genius  !  live  in  solitude,  ana  do  not  livo 
in  solitude ! 


CHAPTER  VIL 

TBB   MEDITATIOirS  OF  QElHirS. 

A  continuity  of  attention,  a  patient  quietness  of  mind, 
forms  one  of  the  characteristics  of  genius. 

A  work  on  the  Art  of  Meditation  has  not  yet  been  pro- 
duced ;  it  might  prove  of  immense  advantage  to  him  triio 
never  happened  to  have  more  than  one  solitary  idea.  The 
pursuit  of  a  single  principle  has  produced  a  great  work, 
and  a  loose  hint  has  conducted  to  a  new  discovery.  Bat 
while  in  eT9Ty  manual  art,  every  great  workman  improves 
oo  his  predecessor,  of  the  art  otthe  mind,  notwithstanding 
the  faoiUty  of  practice  and  our  incessant  experience,  milt- 
ions  are  yet  iraorant  of  the  first  rudiments ;  and  men  of 
genius  themselves  are  rarely  acouainted  with  the  materials 
they  are  working  on.  Johnson  lias  a  corious  observation 
on  the  mind  itself,— he  thinks  it  obtains  a  stattonanr  point, 
from  whence  it  can  never  advance,  occurring  before  the 
middle  of  life.  He  says,  <  when  the  powers  of  natiirs 
have  attained  their  intended  energy,  they  can  be  no  more 
advanced.  The  shrub  can  never  become  a  tree.  Notbinf 
then  remains  but  praedoe  and  experlenos;  and  perhaps 
why  thejf  do  to  /itt/c,  may  be  worth  hufuiry.^*    The  result 

•  I  recommend  the  reader  to  turn  to  iHa  whole  parage,  la 
Jobnson't  Letters  to  Mrs  Thrale,  Vul.  I.  p.  "VM. 
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of  tUi  mqnirr  would  probaUy  !«▼  a  broftder  fouwUtiao  for 
ikM  tft  of  UM  miiMi  UiAB  we  Vave  hitherto  poneraed. 
Feipiaoa  hfts  expressed  hiaself  with  sabtioutjr— *  The 
lastre  whiieb  nsn  casts  around  him,  bfce  the  nme  of  a 
Meteor,  shines  only  while  his  notioB  eontiniies;  the  ox^ 
meals  of  rest  and  of  oboeurily  are  the  same.'  What  is 
this  art  of  meditation,  but  the  power  of  withdrawinf  our- 
selves from  the  world,  to  view  that  world  morinf  within 
onrselTos,  while  we  are  in  repose;  as  the  artist  by  an 
optical  inrtrament  eoneentrates  the  bomiHleM  landscape 
•round  him,  and  patiently  traces  all  nalore  m  that 


Certain  constituent  principles  of  the  mind  itself,  which 
the  study  of  metaphysics  hss  curioushr  disoorered,  offer 
many  important  reculations  in  this  desirable  art.    We 
may  even  suspect,  smce  men  of  senius  in  the  present  a^ 
have  confided  to  us  the  secrets  of  their  studies,  that  this 
art  may  be  carried  on  by  more  obvious  means,  and  even 
by  SMchamcal  contrivances,  and  practical  habits.    There 
ii  a  government  of  our  thoofhts ;  and  manv  secrets  yet 
lemmn  to  he  revealed  in  the  art  of  the  mind;  but  as  yet 
ihey  consist  of  insulated  fads,  from  which,  however, 
may  hereafter  be  formed  an  experimental  history.    Many 
littie  habits  may  be  eonCracted  dv  genius,  and  may  be  d^ 
served  in  ourselves.  A  mind  well  oraanized  may  be  regu- 
lated by  a  single  contrivance :  it  is  by  a  bit  of  lead  that 
we  are  enabled  to  track  the  flight  of  time.    The  mind  of 
gsnins  can  be  made  to  take  a  particular  disposition,  or 
train  of  ideas.    It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  m  the 
stoches  of  men  of  gemos.  that  previous  to  composition  they 
have  often  awakened  their  imagination  bv  the  imagina- 
tion of  their  fiivourite  masters.    By  touching  a  magnet 
they  became  a  macnet.    A  dreumstance  has  been  re- 
eorded  of  Gray,  by  Mr  Mathias,  *  as  worthjr  of  all  accep- 
tation asMmg  the  higher  votaries  of  the  divine  art,  when 
they  are  assured  that  MrGray  never  sale  down  to  compose 
any  poetry  without  previously,  and  for  a  considerable  time, 
readmg  tne  works  of  Spenser.'     But  the  circumstance 
was  not  unusual  with  Malherbe,  Comeille,  aud  Racine ; 
and  the  most  fervid  verses  of  Homer,  and  the  moot  tender 
of  Euripides,  were  often  repeated  by  Milton.    Even  an- 
tiquity exhibits  the  same  exciting  intercourse  of  the  mind 
J  genius.    Cicero  informs  us  now  his  eloquence  caught 
inspiration  from  a  constant  study  of  the  Latu  and  Grecian 
poetry ;  and  it  has  been  recorded  of  Pompey,  who  was 
great  even  in  his  youth,  that  he  never  undertook  any  con- 
siderable  enterprise,  without  animating  his  genius  by 
having  read  to  lum  the  character  of  Agamemnon  in  the 
first  Iliad ;  although  he  acknowledged  that  the  enthusiasm 
he  caught  came  rather  from  the  poet  than  the  hero.  When 
Boesuet  had  to  compoee  a  funeral  oration,  he  was  aocus- 
tomed  to  retire  fur  several  days  to  his  itudv,  to  ruminate 
over  the  pages  of  Homer ;  and  when  asked  the  reason  of 
this  habit,  he  exclaimed,  in  these  lines, 

— — Magnam  mihi  mentem,  animunque 
Delius  inspiret  Yatee 

It  is  on  the  same  principle  of  pre-disposing  the  mind, 
that  many  have  first  generated  their  feelings  m  the  sym- 
phonies of  music.  Alfieri,  often  before  he  wrote,  prepared 
bis  mind  by  listening  to  musio'  a  circumstance  which  has 
been  recorded  of  others. 

We  are  scarcely  aware  how  we  may  govern  our  thoughts 
by  means  of  our  senjatimis.  De  Luc  was  subject  to  vit>- 
lent  bursts  of  passion,  but  be  calmed  the  interior  tumult  by 
the  artifice  of^fiUing  bis  mouth  with  sweets  and  comfits. 
When  Ghklooi  found  his  sleep  disturbed  by  the  obtnisiTe 
ideas  still  floating  firom  the  studies  of  the  day,  he  contrived 
to  lull  himself  to  rest  by  conning  in  his  mind  a  vocabulary 
of  the  Venetian  dialect,  translating  some  word  into  Tuscan 
ud  French ;  which  being  a  very  uninteresting  occupation, 
at  the  third  or  fourth  version  this  recipe  never  failed. 
This  was  an  act  of  withdrawing  attention  from  the  greater 
to  the  less  esMMion ;  where,  as  the  interest  weakened,  the 
excitement  ceased.  Mendelsohn,  whose  feeble  and  too 
aensitive  frame  was  often  reduced  to  the  kst  stage  of  suf- 
fering by  inteUectual  exertion,  when  engaged  in  any  point 
of  diflkulty,  would  in  an  instant  contrive  a  perfect  ces- 
sation from  thinking,  by  mechanically  going  to  the  window, 
and  counting  the  tiles  upon  the  roof  ofhis  neighbour's 
Iwuse.  Pacts  Uke  these  show  how  much  art  may  be  eon- 
eemed  in  the  management  of  the  mind. 

Some  profound  thmkers  coukl  not  pursue  the  operations 
of  their  mind  in  the  distraction  of  light  and  noise.  Mal- 
lebranche,  Hobbes,  Thomas,  and  others  closed  their  eoi^ 
tains  to  eooceolrate  their  thoughts,  as  Milton  says  of  the 


mind,  *  in  the  spadoos  cirouils  of 
study  of  an  author  or  an  artist  wouM  be  iU  pinned  in  ihm 
midst  of  a  beantifial  hmdscape;  the  Penseroso  of  Millaai, 
*  hid  from  day's  garish  eye,'  is  the  man  of  genius.    A  n»» 
eluded  and  naked  apartment,  with  nothing  but  a 
chair,  and  a  single  sheet  of  paper,  was  far  fifty  ycais 
study  of  Bufibn ;  the  single  ornament  was  a  print  of  Nc 
ton  placed  before  his  eyes— nothing  brake  into  the  onitj 
his  reveries. 

The  arts  of  msmory  have  at  all  tiuMn  excited  tho 
tention  of  the  studious;  theyopien  a  world  of 
mysteries ;  every  one  seems  to 
own,  but  which  rather  excites  his  sttimiihnisni;  dmn 
larges  his  comprohension.    When  the  late  WiDiam 
ton,  a  man  of  an  original  cast  of 
in  memory,  opened  a  book  which  he 
columns,  according  to  the  days  of  the  year,  he  resolved  tn 
try  to  recollect  an  anecdote,  as  insignifieant  and  resnois 
as  he  was  able,  rejecting  all  under  ten  years  of  age  ;  ami 
to  hb  surprise,  he  filled  thoee  spaces  for  nail  iimhiiiis« 
ces,  withm  ten  rolimiins ;  but  tiU  this  experiment  had  beca 
made,  he  never   conceived  the   extent  of  this  focnitj* 
When  we  reflect,  that  whatever  we  know,  and  whatever 
we  feel,  are  the  very  sBMllest  portions  of  all  the  know* 
ledge  and  all  the  feelinn  ere  have  been  acquiring  thraqgli 
life,  how  desirable  would  be  that  ait,  which  should 
again  the  scenes  whidi  have  vanished,  revive  the 
which  other  impressions  have  etfaeed,  and 
thoughts,  with  thoughts  not  lees  predoos ;  the  man  of  ge> 
nius  who  shafl  possess  this  art,  wUl  not  satisfy  himself  with 
the  knowledge  of  a  few  mornings  and  its  transient 
Lions,  writing  on  the  moveable  sand  of  present 
present  feelings,  which  alter  with  the  tint  farecses  of 
uc  opinioo.    Memory  is  the  foundation  of  genius ;  for  ihia 
faculty,  with  nwn  of  genius,  is  associated  with  imaginslitm 
and  pamion,  it  is  a  chronobgy  not  merely  of  events,  but  «f 
emotions ;  hence  they  remember  nothing  that  is  not  imen- 
esting  to  their  feelings,  while  the  ordinary  mind,  aoeuratn 
on  df  events  alike,  is  not  imnassioned  ca  any.    The  i»- 
ddents  of  the  novelist,  are  ohen  founded  on  the  eomnsoB 
ones  of  life ;  and  the  personages  so  admirably  alive  in 
his  fictions,  he  only  discovered  among  the  crowd.    T^ 
arts  of  memory  will  preserve  all  we  wish ;  they  fonn  & 
saving  bank  of  genius,  to  mhath  it  may  have  recovee,  nn 
a  wealth  which  it  can  aecuBMilate  unperoeivabj^  amidnt 
the  ordinary  expenditure.    Locke  taught  us  the  met  radK 
meats  of  this  art,  when  he  showed  us  how  he  stored  Ms 
thoughts  and  his  facts,  by  an  artificial  arrangesscnt ;  and 
Addison,  before  he  comaeeneed  his  Speetators,  had  am 
sed  three  folioe  of  materials ;  but  the  higher  step  will 
the  volume  which  shall  give  an  aeeount  ot  a  man  to  ~ 
self,  where  a  single  observation,  a  chronicled  eseotien,  a 
hope  or  a  proiect,  on  which  the  soul  may  still  hang.  Hie  a 
clew  of  past  knowledge  in  his  hand,  will  restore  to  him  nO 
his  lost  studies ;  his  evanescent  existsnce  again  enters  mtn 
hie  life,  and  he  will  contemplate  on  himself  as  ui  eatira 
man :  to  preeerve  the  past,  is  half  of  hnaeonality. 

The  memorials  of  Gibbon  and  Priestly  preeent  as  with 
the  experience  and  the  habits  of  the  literary  Character. 
*  What  I  have  known,'  saya  Dr  Priestly,  *  with  respect  •» 
myself,  has  tended  much  to  lessen  both  my  admiratioa  aad 
my  contempt  of  others.  Could  we  have  entered  into  tha 
mind  of  Isaac  Newton,  and  have  traced  all  the  sieps  by 
which  he  produced  hn  great  works,  we  might  see  nochiac 
very  extraordinary  in  the  process.  Our  student,  with  aa 
ingenious  simplicity,  opens  to  us  that  *  variety  of  mrchaa 
ical  expedients  by  which  he  secured  and  arranged  bin 
thoughts,*  and  that  discipline  of  the  mind,  by  a  pecmiar  ar* 
rangement  of  his  studies,  for  the  day  and  far  the  year,  ia 
which  he  rivalled  the  calm  and  unalterable  miem  paraned 
by  Gibbon.  BuflTon  and  Yohaire  employee  tbe  same  ma- 
noeuvres, and  often  only  combined  the  kaowledge  ihev  o^ 
tained,  by  humUe  methods.  They  knew  what  to  ask  for. 
and'made  use  of  aa  intelligent  secretsry ;  aware,  as  Lord 
Bacon  has  expressed  it,  that  some  Books '  may  be  rend 
by  deputy.'  Bufibn  laid  down  an  excellent  rale  to  obtua 
originality,  when  he  advised  the  writer,  first  to  exhaust  hia 
own  thoughts  hdfore  be  attempted  to  oonsnlt  other  writers. 
The  advice  of  Lord  Bacon,  that  we 
studies,  whether  the  mind  is  disposed 
cellent ;  in  the  one  case,  ere  ehau  gain  a  great' step,  aad  aa 
the  other,  we  *  shall  work  out  the  knots  aad  stands  «t  tha 
mind,  and  make  the  middle  timra  dM  mora  pleasant.* 
John  Hunter  very  happily  illuslralcd  the  advaalagee,  whack 
every  one  derives  from  putting  his  tbou|^ts  ' 
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*  k  raflembiet,'  said  be  *  a  tnidomnan  taking  stock ;  without 
which,  be  never  koowt  either  what  he  possesses,  or  in 
what  be  is  deficient.'  Industry  is  the  feature  by  which  the 
ancients  so  frequent] j  describe  an  eminent  character: 
■neb  phrases  as  *  inendibUi  induttria  ;  dUigenHa  nng^dari} 
are  usaal.  When  we  reflect  on  the  magnitude  of  the  la* 
boors  of  Cicero,  Erasmus,  Gesner,Baronius,  Lord  Bacon, 
Usher,  and  Bayle,  we  seem  asleep  at  the  base  of  these 
monuments  of  study,  and  scarcely  awaken  to  admire. 
Such  are  the  laborious  instruciions  of  mankind ! 

Kor  let  those  other  artists  of  the  mind,  who  work  in  the 
air^  loons  of  fancy  and  wit,  imagine  that  they  are  weaving 
their  webs,  without  the  direction  of  a  principle,  and  with- 
out a  secret  habit  which  they  have  acquired ;  there  may  be 
even  an  art,  unperceived  by  themselves,  in  opening  and 
pursuing  a  scene  of  pure  invention,  and  even  in  the  hap- 
piest turns  of  wit.  One  who  had  ail  the  experience  of 
•Qch  an  artist,  has  employed  the  very  terms  we  nave  used, 
of  'mechanic^'  and  'habitual.'  'Be  assured,'  says 
GoUsmith,  *  that  wit  Is  in  some  measure  mechanical ;  and 
that  a  man  long  habituated  to  catch  at  even  its  resem- 
blance, will  at  last  be  happy  enough  to  possess  the  sub- 
stance. By  a  long  habit  of  writing,  he  acquires  a  iust* 
nass  of  thinkittg,  and  a  mastery  ot  manner,  which  holi- 
day writers,  even  with  ten  times  his  genius,  may  vainly 
attempt  to  equal.'  Even  in  the  sublime  efforts  or  imagi- 
natioo,  this  art  of  roeditatiMi  may  be  practbed ;  and  Al- 
fieri  baa  shown  us,  that  in  those  energetic  tragic  dramas 
which  were  ollen  produced  in  a  state  of  enthusiasm,  he 
pursued  a  regulated  process.  <  All  my  tragedies  have  been 
eompoeed  three  times,'  and  he  describes  the  three  stsges 
of  ooncepciou,  doTelopment,  and  Tersifying.  <  After  these 
three  operatiooa,  I  proceed  like  other  authors,  to  polish, 
eorrect  or  amend.' 

*  AH  is  habit  in  mankind,  even  virtue  itself !' exclaimed 
Metastasio ;  and  we  may  add,  even  the  meditations  of 
genius.  Some  of  its  boldest  conceptions  are  indeed  for- 
Ittitous.  starting  up  and  vanishing  almost  in  the  percep- 
tion ;  like  that  giant  form,  sometimes  seen  amidst  the  gla- 
eters,  opposite  the  traveller,  afar  from  him,  moving  as 
he  moves,  stopping  as  he  stops,  yet,  in  a  moment  lost 
and  perhaps  never  more  seen,— nalthough  but  his  own 
reflection!  Often  in  the  still  obscurity  of  the  night, 
the  ideaS}  the  studies,  the  whole  history  of  the  day  is 
acted  over  again,  and  in  these  vivid  reveries,  we  are  con- 
verted into  spectators.  A  great  poetical  contemporary  of 
oar  country  does  not  think  that  even  his  dreams  should 
pass  away  unnoticed,  and  keeps,  what  he  calls,  a  register 
of  nocturnals.  The  historian  De  Thou  was  one  of  those 
great  literary  characters,  who,  all  his  life,  was  preparing 
to  write  the  history  which  he  wrote ;  omitting  nothmg,  in 
his  travels  and  his  embassies,  which  went  to  the  formation 
of  a  great  man,  De  Thou  has  given  a  very  curious  ao- 
ooont  of  bis  dreams.  Such  was  his  passion  for  study, 
and  his  ardent  admiration  of  the  great  men  whom  be 
eonversed  with,  that  he  often  imagined  in  his  sleep,  that 
he  wM  travelling  in  Italv,  in  Germany,  and  in  England. 
vriiere  he  saw  aiM  consulted  the  learned,  and  examined 
their  curious  IflMaries ;  he  had  all  his  life  time  these  litera- 

2  dreams,  but  more  particulariy  when  in  his  travels,  he 
m  repeated  the  images  of  the  day.  If  memory  does 
Bot  efaaia  down  these  hurrying,  fiLding  ehikiren  of  the 
imaginatioo,  and 

*  Snatdi  the  faithless  fiigitives  to  light,' 

Pleanret  tf  Memory, 

with  the  beams  of  the  moming^e  mind  suddenly  finds 
itself  forsaken  and  solitary.  Rousseau  has  uttered  a 
eomplaint  on  this  occasion :  full  of  enthusiasm,  he  devc^ 
ted  to  the  subject  of  his  thoughts,  as  was  his  custom,  the 
long  sleeplen  intervals  of  his  nights,  meditating  in  bed, 
with  his  eyes  closed,  he  turned  over  bis  periods,  in  a  tu- 
mult of  ideas ;  but  when  he  rose  and  had  dressed,  all  was 
vanished,  and  when  he  sat  down  to  bis  papers,  he  had 
nothing  to  write.  Thus  genius  has  its  vespers,  and  its 
vigils,  as  well  as  its  matins,  which  we  have  been  so  often 
tora  are  the  true  hours  of  its  inspiration— but  every  hour 
may  be  full  of  inspiration  for  him  who  knows  to  meditate. 
Ho  man  was  more  practised  in  this  art  of  the  mind,  than 
Pope,  and  even  the  night  was  not  an  unregarded  portion 
of  his  poetical  existence. 

Few  works  of  magnitude  presented  themselves  at  onco, 
in  their  extent  and  their  associations  to  their  authors ;  the 
man  of  genius  perceives  not  more  than  two  or  three  strik- 
ing circumstances,  unobserved  by  another ;  in  revolving 
the  sobjaet,  the  whole  ound  is  gradually  agitated  ;  it  is  9 


Slimmer  landscape,  at  the  break  of  da^,  wrapt  m  miat, 
where  the  sun  strikes  on  a  single  object,  till  the  light 
and  warmth  increasing,  all  starts  up  in  the  noon^av  of  mi* 
aginatbn.  How  beauufuUy  this  state  of  the  mmd,  in  the 
progress  of  composition,  is  described  by  Dryden,  alluding 
to  his  work,  *when  it  was  onlv  a  confused  mass  dt 
thoughts,  tumbling  over  one  another  in  the  dark ;  when 
the  Uncy  was  yet  in  its  first  work,  moving  the  sleeping 
images  of  things,  towards  the  light,  there  to  be  distin- 
guished, and  then  either  to  be  chosen  or  rejected,  by  the 
judgment.'  At  that  moment,  he  adds,  *  I  was  in  that 
eagerness  of  imagination,  which,  by  over*pleasing  fan- 
ciful men,  flatters  them  into  the  danger  of  writing.'"* 
Gibbon  tells  us  of  his  historv,  *at  the  onset,  all  was 
dark  and  doubtful ;  even  the  title  of  the  work,  the  true  era 
of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  einpire,  &c.  I  was  often 
tempted  to  cast  away  the  labour  ot  seven  years.'  Winek- 
eiraan  was  long  lost  m  composing  his  *  History  of  Art ;'  a 
hundred  fruitless  attempts  were  made,  before  he  could  dis- 
cover a  plan  amidst  tne  labyrinth.  Blight  conceptions 
kindle  finished  works :  a  lady  asking  for  a  few  verses  on 
rural  topics,  of  the  Abbe  De  Lille,  his  specimens  pleased, 
and  sketches  heaped  on  sketches,  produced  *Les  Jardina.' 
In  writing  the  *  Pleasures  of  Memory.'  the  poet  at  first 

E proposed  a  simple  description  in  a  few  lines,  till  conducted 
y  meditation,  the  perfect  composition  of  several  years 
ciosed  in  that  fine  poem.  And  thus  it  happened  with  the 
Rape  of  the  Lock,  and  many  celebrated  productions. 

Were  it  possible  to  collect  some  thoughts  of  great  think- 
ers, which  were  never  written,  we  should  discover  vivid 
conceptions,  and  an  originali^  they  never  dared  to  pursue 
in  their  works !  Artists  have  this  advantage  over  authors, 
that  their  virgin  fancies,  their  chance  felicities,  which  la- 
bour cannot  afterwards  produce,  are  constantly  perpetuat- 
ed ;  and  these  *  studies'  as  they  are  called,  are  as  precious 
to  posterity,  as  their  more  complete  designs.  We  pos- 
sess one  remarkable  evidence  of^  these  fortuitous  thoughts 
of  genius.  Pope  and  Svrifl,  being  in  the  country  together, 
observed,  that  if  contemplative  men  were  to  notice  <  the 
thoughts  which  suddenly  present  themselves  to  their 
min4»,  when  walkinv  in  the  fields  &c.  they  might  find  many 
as  well  worth  preserving,  as  some  of  their  more  deliberate 
reflections.'  They  msule  a  trial,  and  agreed  to  write 
down  such  involuntary  thoughts  as  occurred  during  their 
stay  there ;  these  furnished  out  the  *  Thoughts*  in  Pope's 
and  Swift's  miscellanies.*  Among  Lord  Bacon's  Re- 
mains, we  find  a  paper  entitled  *  nuQen  thoughU,  set  down 
for  profit.'  At  all  hours,  by  the  side  of  Voltaire's  bed,  or 
on  nts  table,  stood  his  pen  and  ink,  with  slips  of  paper. 
The  margins  of  his  books  were  covered  with  his  <  suoden 
thoughts.*^  Cicero,  in  reading,  'constantly  took  notes  and 
made  comments ;  but  we  must  recollect  there  is  an  art  of 
reading,  as  well  as  an  art  of  thinking. 

This  art  of  meditation  ma^  be  exercised  at  all  hours  and  in 
all  places  ;  and  men  of  genius  in  their  walks,  at  table,  and 
amidst  assemblies,  turning  the  eye  of  the  mind  inwards,  can 
form  an  artificial  soUtude;  retired  amidst  a  crowd,  and 
wise  amidst  distraction  and  folly.  Some  of  the  jp^at  ao- 
tions  of  men  of  this  habit  of  mind,  were  first  meditated  on, 
amidst  the  noise  of  a  convivial  party,  or  the  music  of  a 
concert.  The  victory  of  Waterloo  mi^t  have  been  or- 
ganized in  the  ball  room  at  Brussels,  as  Rodney  at  the 
table  of  Lord  Sandwich,  while  the  bottle  was  briskly  cir- 
culating, was  observed  arranging  bits  of  cork ;  his  solitary 
amusement  baring  excited  an  inquiry,  he  said  that  he  was 
practising  a  plan  how  to  annihilate  an  enemy's  fleet; 
this  afterwaros  proved  to  be  that  discovery  of  breakmg  the 
line,  which  the  happy  audacity  of  the  hero  executed. 
Thus  Hogarth,  with  an  eyo  always  awake  to  the  ridicu- 
lous, would  catch  a  character  on  his  thumb-nail ;  Leon- 
ardo da  Vinci  could  detect  in  the  stains  of  an  old  weather- 
beaten  wall,  the  landscapes  of  nature,  and  Haydn  care- 
fully noted  down  in  a  pocket  book,  the  passages  and  ideas 
which  came  to  him  in  his  walks,  or  amidst  company. 

To  this  habit  of  continuity  of  attention,  tracing  the  first 
simple  idea  through  its  remoter  consequences,  Galileo  and 
Newton  owed  many  of  their  discoveries.  It  was  one 
evening  in  the  cathedral  of  Pisa,  that  Galileo  observed 
the  vibrations  of  a  brass  lustre  pendent  from  the  vaulted 
roof,  which  had  been  left  swinging  by  one  of  the  vergers  ; 
the  habitual  meditation  of  genius  combined  with  an  ordi- 

*  This  anecdote  is  found  in  Ruff  head's  lifb  of  Pope,  evt 
denily  given  by  Warburton,  as  was  txtry  thing  of  personal 
knowIiMlffe  in  thai  tacbcless  volume  of  a  mere  lawyer  writing 
the  lift  of  a  poet. 
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nuy  aocideDt  a  new  idea,  of  acieooe,  mod  hence,  conceiv- 
ed the  ioreniion  of  measuring  time  bj  the  medium  of  a 
peadulum.  Who  bat  a  senkiu  of  Ihtt  order,  sitting  in  hii 
orchard,  uul  being  strack  by  the  fall  of  an  apple,  could 
have  discovered  a  new  qualitv  in  matter  by  the  system  of 
graviiation ;  or  have  imagined,  while  viewing  boys  blowing 
Boap-bladders,  the  properties  of  light,  and  then  anatomised 
a  ray  !  It  was  the  same  principle  which  led  Franklin 
when  on  board  a  ship,  observing  a  partial  siiiloess  in  the 
wave«,  when  they  threw  down  water  which  had  been  used 
for  culinary  purposes,  to  the  discovery  of  the  wonderful 
property  in  uil  of  calming  the  agitated  ocean,  and  many  a 
ahip  has  been  preserved  in  tempestuous  weather,  or  a  land- 
ing facilitated  on  a  dangerous  surf,  by  this  simple  mediia> 
Uon  of  genius. 

In  the  stillness  of  meditation  the  mind  of  genius  must  be 
frequently  thrown ;  it  is  a  kind  of  darkness  which  hides 
from  us  all  sumiunding  objects,  even  in  the  light  of  dsy. 
This  is  the  first  state  of  existence  in  genius.^In  Cicero, 
on  Old  Ace,  we  find  Cato  admiring  tl^t  Caius  Sulpitius 
Gallus,  who  when  he  sat  down  to  write  in  the  morning 
was  surprised  by  the  evening,  and  when  he  took  up  his 
pen  in  the  eveniug  was  surprised  by  the  appearance  of  the 
morning.  Socrates  has  remained  a  whole  day  in  immove> 
able  meditation,  his  eyes  and  countenance  directed  to  one 
spot  as  if  in  the  stillness  of  death.  La  Fontaine,  when 
writing  his  comic  talcs,  has  been  observed  early  in  the 
morning  and  late  in  the  evening,  in  the  same  recumbent 
posture  under  the  same  tree.  This  quiescent  state  is  a 
sort  of  enthusiasm,  and  renders  every  thing  that  surrounds 
us  as  distant  as  if  an  immense  interval  separated  us  from 
the  scene.  Poggius  has  told  us  of  Dante,  that  he  indulged 
his  meditations  more  strongly  than  any  man  he  knew; 
and  whnn  once  deeply  engaged  in  readmg  he  seemed  to 
live  only  in  his  ideas.  The  poet  went  to  view  a  public 
procession,  and  having  entered  a  bookseller's  shop,  taking 
up  a  book  he  sunk  into  a  reverie  ;  on  his  return  he  declared 
that  he  had  neither  seen  nor  heard  a  single  occurrence  in 
public  exhibition  which  had  passed  before  him.  It  has 
been  told  of  a  modem  astronomer,  that  one  summer  night 
when  he  was  withdrawing  to  his  chamber,  the  brightness 
oif  the  heavens  showed  a  phenomenon.  He  passed  the 
whole  night  in  observing  it ;  and  when  they  came  to  him 
early  in  uie  morning,  and  found  him  in  the  same  attitude, 
he  said,  like  one  who  had  been  recoUeciing  his  thoughts 
for  a  few  moments, '  It  must  be  thus;  but  I'll  go  to  bed 
before  it  is  late.'  He  had  gszed  the  entire  night  in  medi- 
tation, and  was  not  aware  of  it. 

There  is  nothing  incredible  in  the  stories  related  of 
aome  who  have  experienced  this  entranced  state,  in  a  very 
extraordinary  degree  ;  that  ecstacy  in  study,  where  the 
mind  deliciously  inebriated  with  the  object  it  contemplates, 
feel?  nothing,  from  the  excess  of  feeling,  as  a  philosopher 
well  describes  it : — ^Archimedes,  involved  in  the  invt^ti- 
gation  of  mathematical  truth,  and  the  painters  Protogcnes 
and  Parmeggiano,  found  their  senses  locked  up  as  it  were 
in  meditation,  so  as  to  be  incapable  of  withdrawing  them- 
selves from  their  work  even  in  the  midst  of  the  terrors  and 
storming  of  the  place  by  the  enemy.  Marino  was  so  ab- 
sorbed in  the  composition  of  his  '  Adonis,'  that  he  suffered 
his  leg  to  be  burnt  for  some  time  before  the  pain  grew 
stronger  than  the  intellectual  pleasure  of  his  imagination. 
Thomas,  an  intense  thinker,  would  sit  for  hours  against  a 
hedge,  composing  with  a  low  voice,  taking  the  same  pinch 
of  snuff*  for  half  an  hour  together,  without  being  aware 
that  it  had  long  disappeared  ;  when  he  quitted  hts  apart- 
ment, after  prolonging  his  stiidies  there,  a  visible  altera- 
tion was  observed  in  his  person,  and  the  agitation  of  his 
recent  thoughts  was  still  traced  in  his  air  and  manner. 
With  what  eloquent  truth  has  Buffbn  described  those  re- 
veries of  the  student,  which  compress  his  day,  and  mark 
the  hours  by  the  sensations  of  minutes.  *  Invention,'  he 
says,  *  depends  on  patii'iice ;  contemplate  your  subject 
long,  it  wiU  gradtially  unfold  till  a  sort  ol  electric  spark  con- 
vulses for  a  moment  the  brain,  and  spreads  down  to  the 
very  heart  a  glow  of  irritation.  Then  come  the  luxuries 
of  genius,  the  true  honrs  for  production  and  composition  ; 
hours  so  delightful  that  I  have  spent  twelve  or  fourteen 
successively  at  my  writing-desk,  and  still  been  in  a  state 
of  pleasure.' 

This  eager  delight  of  pursuing  his  study,  and  this  impa- 
tience of  interruption  in  the  pursuit,  are  finely  described 
by  Milton  in  a  leUer  to  his  fiiend  Deodati. 

<  Such  is  the  character  of  my  m'md,  that  no  delay,  none 
of  th«  ordinary  rttita^i^w  (for  rest  or  otherwiss)  no,  I  had 


nearly  said,  care  or  thinking  of  the  very  robject,  cut 
me  back  from  being  hurried  on  to  the  destined  jmmbi, 
from  completing  the  great  drcoit  as  it  wcra,  ol  iIm  i 
in  which  I  am  engaged.'* 

Such  is  the  {ucture  of  genius,  viewed  in  the 
meditation,  but  there  is  yet  a  more  excited  state 
as  if  cfHisciousiiess  were  mixing  with  its  reveries,  in 
allusion  of  a  Kene,  a  person,  a  passion,  the 
soul  afiect  even  the  organs  of  sense.    It  ii 
the  moments  the  man  of  genius  is  prodocing ; 
the  hours  of  inspiration,  and  this  is  the  geaiht 
of  genius! 

CHAPTER  Vm. 

TBE  KUTHUSXASM  OF  OKXIUS. 

A  stale  of  mind  occurs  in  the  ums:  active 
genius,  which  the  term  mwrie  inadequately  i 
taphysical  distinctiotts  but  iU  describe  it,  and  popvlar  !■»> 
gimge  afibids  no  termsfor  those  facoities  and  fee!iiigB  wUch 
escape  the  observation  of  the  nniltitnde  who  are  noc  n^ 
fected  bv  the  phenomenon. 

The  illusion  of  a  dranna,  over  persons  of  great  rmniliiH- 
ty,  where  all  the  senses  are  excited  by  a  miztare  of  reality 
with  imagination,  is  experienced  by  men  of  genitts  in  thev 
own  vivified  ideal  world ;  real  emotions  are  raised  bj  fie- 
tion.  In  a  scene,  apparently  passing  in  their  presmes, 
where  the  whole  train  ofdrcnrostances  soccccds  in  all  ihm 
continuity  of  nature,  and  a  sort  of  real  exisienoes 
to  rise  up  before  them,  they  perceive  themsdvcs 
tors  or  actors,  feel  their  empathies  excited,  and  i 
tanly  use  language  and  gestures,  whiie  the  exterior 
of  sense  are  visiQy  affected ;  not  that  they  are  spcetai 
and  actors,  nor  that  the  scene  exists.  In  ibis  eqvivocnl 
stale,  the  enthusiast  of  genius  produces  his 
This  waking  dream  is  distinct  from  reve 
thoughts  wandering  without  connection,  the  faint 
sions  are  so  evanescent  as  to  occur  without  even  bsaajg 
collected.  Not  so  when  one  closely  porsned  act  of 
tation  carries  the  enthusiast  oTgcnios  beyond  the 
of  actual  existence,  while  this  act  of  contesBplation  makes  tks 
thing  contemplated.  He  is  now  the  busy  painter  ef  n 
world  which  he  himself  only  views ;  akme  he  bears,  ha 
sees,  he  touches,  he  laughs  and  weeps ;  bis  brows  aad  kps, 
and  bis  very  limbs  move.  Poets  and  even  painters,  wbn 
as  Lord  Bacon  describes  witches,  *  are  imagmative,'  have 
often  involuntarily  betrayed  in  the  act  of  eomposiiion  these 
gestures  which  accompany  this  enthusiasm.  QmatiUian 
has  nobly  compared  them  to  the  lashings  of  the  li<«*s  tail 
preparing  to  combat.  Even  actors  of  genius  have 
tonied  themselves  to  walk  on  the  stage  for  an  boor  bcfo 
the  curtain  was  drawn,  to  fill  their  minds  with  all  the  i 
toms  of  the  drama,  to  personify,  to  catch  the  pajsson,  to 
speak  to  others,  to  do  ail  that  a  man  of  genius  swcnld 
viewed  in  the  subject. 

Aware  of  this  pecubar  (acol^  so  prevalent  m  the    

vivid  exercise  of  genius,  I«ord  Kaiases  seeMs  to  have  beca 
the  first  who,  in  a  work  on  criticism,  attempted  to  name  it 
the  idttd  preaemet,  to  distinguish  it  firoa  the  reaipnmmtm  «f 
things ;  it  hss  been  called  the  representative  tacnlty,  tkn 
imaginative  state,  &c.  Call  it  what  we  will,  no 
to  us  the  invisible  mode  of  its  operations,  or 
variable  nature.    Conscious  of  the  exvtcnee  of 


faculty,  our  critic  perceived  that  the  conception  of  it  is  b^ 
no  means  clear  when  described  in  words.  Has  not  tkn 
difference  of  any  actual  thing  and  its  image  in  a  glass  per- 
plexed some  philosophera  ?  And  it  is  weH  known  bow  fiur 
the  ideal  philost^y  has  been  carried.  *  AH  are  piciuiea, 
alike  painted  on  the  retina,  or  optical  sensoriomr  ex- 
claimed the  enthusiast  Barry,  woo  only  i 
nature  and  nature  in  pirturea. 
Coki  and  barren  tempera  without 

impressions  of  obiects  never  rise  beyond  those  of  i ^ 

and  reflection,  which  know  only  to  compare,  and  not  tn 
excite,  will  smile  at  this  equivocal  state  of  the  ideal  pr»» 
sence ;  vet  it  is  a  real  one  to  the  enthusiast  of  gemos,  and 
it  is  his  happiest  and  peculiar  oomfitionwithoot  this 


no  meiaphvsical  aid,  no  art  to  be  taught  him,  no  ■msicnr 
of  talent  shall  avail  him  ;  imblest  with  it  the  votary  Thin 
find  each  sacrifice  lyins  cold  on  the  altar,  for  no  accepda^ 
flame  from  heaven  shall  kindle  it. 


*  Meum  sic  est  Ingeniuro,  nulla  ot  mora,  nulla  qntea, 
ferine  illiiis  ret  cnra  out  oogiiatio  disiincac,  quoad 
quo  feror,  et  graudem  aliquem  stodioruai  meonun  quasi  pexlk 
odnm  c(4ificiam. 
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Tfaw  •ntbutiasm  indeed  can  only  be  diecovered  by  men 
•f  geaitts  thenttelvra,  jret  when  moei  under  ita  uifluence, 
tfaey  can  least  percetve  it,  aa  the  eye  which  sees  all  thing* 
camiot  view  itself;  and  to  trace  tnis  invisible  operation, 
this  warn!  h  on  the  nenre,  were  to  search  for  theprinciple 
of  life  which  found  would  cease  to  be  life.  There  is, 
however,  something  of  reality  in  this  state  of  the  ideal  pro- 
mmob ;  for  the  most  familiar  mstances  show  that  the  nerves 
of  each  external  sense  are  put  in  motion  by  the  idea  of  the 
olripct,  aa  if  the  real  object  had  been  presented  to  it ;  the 
merence  is  only  in  the  degree.  Thus  the  exterior  senses 
ore  more  conoecaed  in  the  ideal  w<Mrld  than  at  first  ap- 
pears ;  we  thrill  at  even  the  idea  of  any  thing  that  makes 
us  shudder,  and  only  imagining  it  often  produces  a  real 
pain.  A  curious  consequence  flows  from  this  principle : 
MihoB,  lingering  amidst  the  freshoMs  of  nature  in  Eden, 
foh  all  the  delignts  of  those  elements  with  which  he  was 
Cfoatiag;  his  nwves  moved  with  the  images  which  excited 
ihem.  The  fierce  and  wild  Dante  amidst  the  abnrsses  of 
his  Infenio,  must  have  often  been  startled  by  its  horrors, 
and  often  left  his  lutter  and  ^loonny  spirit  in  the  stings  he 
ioflieted  on  the  great  criminal.  The  moring  nerves  then 
of  the  nan  of  genius  are  a  reality ;  he  sees,  he  hears,  he 
foels  by  each.  How  mysterious  to  us  is  the  operation  of 
this  facultv :  a  Homer  and  a  Richardson,*  like  Nature, 
open  a  volume  large  as  life  itself— embracing  a  circuit  of 
homaa  existence ! 

Can  we  doubt  of  the  reality  of  this  faculty,  when  the 
vistble  and  outward  ftame  of  the  man  of  genius  bevs  wit- 
ness to  its  presence  7  When  Fielding  said,'  I  do  not  doubt 
hat  the  most  pathetic  and  affeclinsr  scenes  have  been  writ 
with  tean,'  he  probably  drew  that  dbcovery  from  an  inverse 
fooling  to  h'ls  own.  Fielding  would  have  been  gratified  to 
have  ooofinned  the  observation  by  facts  which  never  reach- 
ed lum.  Metastasio,  in  writing  the  ninth  scene  <^the  second 
net  of  his  Olympiad,  found  himself  suddenly  moved,  shed- 
ding tears.  The  imagined  sorrows  inspired  real  tears ;  and 
they  afterwards  proved  contagious.  Had  our  poet  not  per- 
potuated  his  surprise  by  an  interesting  sonnet,  the  circum- 
atanoe  had  passed  away  with  the  emotion,  as  many  such 
have.  Alfieri,  the  most  energetic  poet  of  modem  times, 
hnvinii  composed,  without  a  pause,  the  whole  of  an  act, 
noted  in  the  nmrffin — *  Written  under  a  paroxysm  of  en- 
thusnasm,  and  while  shedding  a  flood  of  tears.'  The  im- 
prosnons  which  the  frame  experiences  in  this  state,  leave 
neoper  traces  behind  them  tlwn  those  of  reverie.  The 
tronwro  of  Dryden,  after  having  written  an  ode,  a  circum- 
stance accidentally  preserved,  were  not  unusual  with  him 
—for  in  the  preface  to  bis  Tales,  he  tells  us,  that  *in 
translating  Homer,  be  found  greater  pleasure  than  in 
Virgil ;  but  it  was  not  a  pleasure  without  pain ;  the  coo- 
tintMl  agitation  of  the  spirits  must  needs  be  a  weakener  to 
any  eoostitutioo,  especially  in  age,  and  many  pauses  are 
rsqmred  for  refreshment  betwixt  the  heats.'  We  find 
Metastasio,  like  others  of  the  brotherhood,  susceptible  of 
tfias  state,  complaining  of  his  suflerings  during  the  poetical 
■stns.  *  MHien  I  apply  with  attention,  the  nerves  of  my 
sensorium  are  put  into  a  violent  tumult ;  I  grow  as  red  as 
a  drunkard,  and  am  obliged  to  quit  my  work.'  When 
Boffon  was  absorbed  on  a  subject  which  presented  great 
objectiona  to  his  opinions,  he  felt  his  head  bum,  and  saw 
his  eoiatenanoe  flushed ;  and  this  was  a  warning  for  him 
to  suspend  his  attention.  Gray  could  never  compose  vol- 
nnlarily;  his  genius  resembled  the  srmed  spparition  in 
Sbakspeare's  master  tragedy.  '  He  would  not  be  com- 
nmnded,*  as  we  are  told  by  Mr  Mathias.  When  he 
wished  to  compose  the  Installation  Ode,  for  a  considerable 
time  ho  folt  himself  without  the  power  to  begin  it :  a  friend 
calling  on  him,  Gray  flung  open  his  door  hastily,  and  in  a 
horriM  voic«>  and  tone  exclaiming,  in  the  first  verse  cH 
that  ode, 

<  Hence,  avaunt !  'tis  holy  ground  T— 

his  firiend  started  at  the  disordered  appearance  of  the  bard, 
whose  orgasm  had  disturbed  his  very  air  and  countenance, 
tiD  he  recovered  himself.  Listen  to  one  labouring  with  all 
the  magic  of  the  spell.  Madam  Roland  has  thus  power- 
failv  described  the  idea)  presence  in  her  first  readings  of 
ToUoMchos  and  Tasso  :—^  My  respiration  rose,  I  felt  a 
ra^  fire  colouring  my  tmce  and  my  voice  changing  had 

*  fttehardson  assembles  a  family  about  him,  writing  dovv-n 
what  they  safcl,  seeing  their  very  manner  of  sayinr.  living  wkh 
them  as  often  and  •*  long  as  he  wlils— with  such  a  personal 
onky,  that  an  Ingenknis  law jer  once  u>]d  me  thst  he  required 
no  sironfer  evidence  of  a  fact  In  any  court  of  law  than  a  cir- 
camsiamial  scene  in  Richardson. 


betrayed  my  agitation.  I  was  Eueharis  for  Telemacn^ 
and  Erminia  for  Tancred.  However,  during  this  perfe<H 
transformation,  I  did  not  vet  think  that  I  myself  was  any 
thing,  for  any  one :  the  whole  had  no  connection  with  my* 
self.  I  sought  for  nothing  around  me;  I  was  them;  I 
saw  only  the  obiects  whicn  existed  for  them ;  it  waa  a 
dream,  without  Deing  awakened.'  The  effect  which  tho 
study  ofPlutarch's  illustrious  men  produced  on  the  mighty 
minu  of  Alfieri,  during  a  whole  winter,  while  he  lived  as  » 
were  among  the  heroes  of  anti(|uity,  he  has  himself  toM. 
Alfieri  wept  and  raved  with  grief  and  indignation  that  ho 
was  bom  under  a  government  which  favoured  no  Roman 
heroes  nor  sagss ;  as  often  as  he  was  struck  with  tho  great 
actbns  of  these  great  men,  in  his  extreme  agitation  ho 
rose  from  his  seat  like  one  possessed.  The  feeling  of  ge- 
nius in  Alfieri  was  suppressed  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
by  the  discouragement  of  his  uncle ;  but  as  the  natural 
temperament  cannot  be  crushed  out  of  the  soul  of  genius, 
he  was  a  poet  without  writing  a  single  verse ;  and  as  a 
great  poet,  the  ideal  presence  at  times  became  ungovem* 
able  ajad  verging  to  madness.  In  traversing  the  wilds  of 
Arragon,  hu  emotions,  he  says,  would  certainly  have  given 
birth  to  poetry,  couU  he  have  expressed  himself  in  verse. 
It  was  a  complete  state  of  the  imaginative  existence,  or 
this  ideal  presence ;  for  he  proceeded  along  the  wiMs  of 
Arragon  in  a  reverie,  weeping  and  laughing  py  turns.  He 
considered  this  as  a  folly,  oecaose  it  emled  in  nothing  but 
in  laughter  and  lean.  He  was  not  aware  that  he  wai 
then  jTielding  to  a  demonstration,  could  he  have  judged  of 
himself,  that  he  possessed  those  dispositions  of  mind  and 
energy  of  passion  which  form  the  poetical  character. 

Genius  creates  by  a  single  conception ;  the  statuary 
conceives  the  statue  at  once,which  he  afterwuds  executes 
by  the  slow  process  of  art;  and  the  architect  contrives  a 
whole  palace  in  an  instant.  In  a  single  principle,  opening 
as  it  were  on  a  sudden  to  genius,  a  great  and  new  system 
of  things  is  discovered.  It  has  happened,  sometimes,  that 
this  single  conception  rushing  over  the  whole  concentrated 
soul  of  genius,  has  agitated  the  frame  convulsively ;  it  cemea 
like  a  whispered  secret  from  Nature.  YThen  Mallebraocho 
first  took  up  Descartes's  Treatise  on  Man,  the  germ  nf 
his  own  subseouent  philosophic  system,  such  was  his  in- 
tense feeling,  tnat  a  violent  palpitation  of  the  heart,  more 
than  once,  obliged  him  to  lay  down  the  volume.  l/Vnien 
the  first  idea  ofthe  Essay  on  the  Arts  and  Sciences  rashed 
on  the  mind  of  Rousseau,  a  feverish  symptom  in  his  ner- 
vous system  approached  to  a  slight  delirium :  stopping 
under  an  oak,  ne  wrote  with  a  pencil  the  Prosopopeim  or 
Fabriciua.— '  I  still  remember  my  solitary  transport  at  the 
discovery  of  a  philosophical  argument  against  the  doctrine 
of  transtibstantiation,'  exclaimed  Gibbon  in  his  Memoire. 

This  quick  sensibility  of  genius  has  suppressed  the  voices 
of  poets  m  reciting  their  nuMt  pathetic  passages.— Thom- 
son was  so  oppressed  bv  a  passage  in  Virgil  or  Milton, 
when  he  attempted  to  read,  that  *  his  voice  sunk  in  ill-arti- 
culated sounds  from  the  bottom  of  his  breast.'  The  tre- 
mulous figure  of  the  ancient  Sybil  appears  to  have  been 
viewed  in  that  land  ofthe  Muses,  by  the  energetic  descrip- 
tion of  Paulus  Jovius  ofthe  impetus  and  afllatus  of  one  of 
the  Italian  improvisatori,  some  of  whom,  I  have  heard  from 
one  present  at  a  similar  exhilntion,  have  not  degenerated 
in  poetic  inspiration,  nor  in  its  corporeal  excitement.  *  His 
eyes  fixed  downwards,  kindle,  as  he  gives  utterance  to  his 
effusions,  the  moist  drops  flow  down  his  cheeks,  the  veins 
of  his  forehead  swell,  and  wonderfully  his  learned  eara  aa 
it  were,  abstracted  and  intent,  moderate  each  impuhw  o. 
his  flowing  numbera.''*' 

This  enthusiasm  throws  the  man  of  genius  into  those 
reveries  where,  amidst  Nature,  whHe  othere  are  terrified 
at  destraction,  he  can  only  tdew  Nature  herself.  The  muid 
of  Pliny,  to  add  one  more  chapter  to  his  mighty  scroll, 
sought  her  amidst  the  volcano  in  which  he  perished.  Vcr- 
net  was  on  board  a  ship  in  the  midst  of  a  raging  tempest, 
and  all  hope  waa  given  up :  the  astonuhed  captain  beheld 
the  artist  of  genius,  his  pencil  in  his  hand,  in  calm  enthu- 
siasm, sketching  the  terrible  world  of  waters-— studjring 
the  wave  that  was  rising  to  devour  him. 

There  is  a  tender  enthusiasm  in  the  elevated  studies  of 
antiquity,  in  which  the  ideal  presence  or  the  imaginative 
existence  Is  seen  prevsiling  over  the  mind.  It  is  finely 
said  by  Ltvy,  that  *  in  contemplating  antiquity,  the  mio^ 

*  The  passage  is  curious.~<  CaneDtl  deflxi  exardent  oenii, 
Buclores  manant,  frontis  venm  contumeacunt,  et  quod  mtrum 
est  enidius  aores  tanquam  alieniB  et  intentie  omnem  Impetutn 
nrofluomium  numerorum  exaciiasima  rattone  moderaotor.* 
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itaelf  beeomea  antique.'  Amidst  the  mooumonte  of  great 
•ad  departed  nationa,  oar  imaginatJOD  is  touched  by  the 
grandeur  of  local  impressions,  and  the  vivid  assodatxMUi 
of  the  maimers,  the  arts,  and  the  individuals  of  a  great 
people.  Men  of  genius  have  roved  amidst  the  awful 
ruins  till  the  ideal  presence  has  fondly  built  up  the  citj 
anew,  aad  have  become  Romans  in  the  Rome  of  two 
thousand  years  past.  Pomponius  Letus,  who  devoted  his 
life  to  this  studv,  was  constantly  seen  wandering  amidst 
the  ve^iges  of  diis  *  throne  of  the  world :'  there,  m  many 
a  reverie,  as  his  eye  rested  on  the  mutilated  arch  and  the 
broken  column,  he  stopped  to  muse,  and  dropt  tears  in  the 
ideal  presence  of  Rome  and  of  the  R<mians.  Another 
Mithusiast  of  this  class  was  Bosius,  who  sought  beneath 
Rome  for  another  Rome,  in  those  catacombs  built  bv  the 
early  Christians,  for  their  asylum  and  their  sepulcnres. 
His  work  of  *  Biima  Sotteranea*  is  the  production  of  a 
subterraneous  life,  passed  in  fervent  and  perilous  labours. 
Taking  with  him  a  hermil'a  meal  for  the  week,  this  new 
Pliny  dtien  descended  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  by  lamp- 
light, clearing  away  the  sand  and  ruins,  till  some  tomb 
broke  forth,  or  some  inscriptioo  became  legible :  accom- 
panied by  somo  friend  whom  his  enthusiasm  had  inspired 
with  his  own  sympathy,  here  he  dictated  his  notes,  tracing 
the  mouldering  sculpture,  and  catching  the  fading  picture. 
Thrown  back  into  the  primitive  ages  ttf  Christianity, 
■nudstthe  local  impressions,  the  historian  of  the  Christian 
catacombs  collected  the  memorials  of  an  age  and  of  a 
lace,  which  were  hidden  beneath  the  ^|rth. 

Werner,  the  mineralogist,  ceiebrateolRNr  his  lectures,  by 
aome  accounts  transmitted  by  his  auditors,  appears  to  have 
•zerdsed  this  faenl^.  Werner  often  said  that '  he  always 
depended  on  the  muse  for  inspiration.'  His  unwritten 
lecture  waa  a  reverie— till  kindlmg  in  his  progress,  blend- 
ing science  and  imagination  in  the  grandeur  of  his  con- 
ceptioDs,  at  times,  as  if  he  had  gathered  about  him  the 
Tory  elements  of  Nature,  his  spirit  seemed  to  be  hovering 
over  the  waters  and  the  strata. 

It  is  this  enthusiasm  which  inconceivably  611s  the  mind 
of  genius  in  all  great  and  sotenm  operations :  it  is  an  agi- 
tation in  calmness,  and  is  required  not  only  in  the  fine  arts, 
but  wherever  a  great  and  conlinaed  excrtioo  of  the  soul 
must  be  employe.  It  was  experienced  by  De  Thou,  the 
historian,  when  after  his  momiog  prayers  he  always  added 
another  to  implore  the  Divinity  to  purifv  his  heart  from 
partiality  and  natred,  and  to  open  his  spirit  in  developing 
the  truth,  amidst  the  contending  factions  of  his  times  ;  and 
by  Haydn,  when  employed  b  his  *  Creation,'  earnestly 
addressing  the  Creator  ere  he  struck  his  instrument.  In 
momentsuke  these,  man  becomes  a  perfect  unitv^nme 
thought  and  one  ac^  abstracted  from  all  other  thoughts  and 
all  oOier  acts.  It  was  felt  by  Grsy  in  his  loftiest  excur- 
sions, and  is  perhaps  the  same  power  which  impels  the 
villager,  when,  to  overcome  bis  rivals  in  a  contest  (or  leap- 
ingTne  retires  badt  some  steps,  collects  all  exertion  into 
his  mind,  and  dearb  the  eventful  bound.  One  of  our  Ad- 
mirals in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  held  as  a  maxim,  that  a 
height  of  passion,  amoimting  to  phrenzy,  was  necessary 
to  qualify  a  man  for  that  place ;  and  Nelson,  decorated  by 
all  nis  honours  about  him,  on  the  day  of  battle,  at  the  sight 
of  those  emblems  of  glory  emulated  himself.  Thus  enthu- 
siasm was  necessary  and  effective  for  his  genius. 

This  enthusiasm,  prdonged  as  it  often  has  been  by  the 
operation  of  the  imaginative  existence  becomes  a  state  of 
perturbed  feeling,  and  can  only  be  distinguished  from  a  dis- 
ordered intellect  by  the  power  of  volition,  in  a  sound  mind, 
of  withdrawing  from  tne  ideal  world  into  the  world  of 
nense.    It  is  but  a  step  which  carrier  us  from  the  wander- 
ings of  fancy  into  the  aberrations  of  delirium. 
*  With  curious  art  the  brain  too  finelv  wrought 
Preys  oo  herself,  and  is  destroyed  \>y  thought; 
Constant  attention  wears  the  active  mind. 
Blots  out  her  powers,  and  leaves  a  blank  behind— > 
'  The  Ereateat  genius  to  this  fate  may  bow.' 

Ckmrekia. 
There  vaay  be  an  acony  in  thought  which  onlv  deep 
thinkers  enerience.  The  terrible  effects  of  metaphysical 
•todiea  on  Beattie,  has  been  told  by  himself.—'  Since  the 
Bsaay  on  Truth  was  printed  in  quarto,  I  have  never  dared 
to  read  it  over.  I  durst  not  even  read  the  sheets  to  see 
whether  there  were  any  terrors  in  the  print,  and  was 
obliged  to  get  a  friend  to  do  that  office  Tor  me.  These 
studies  came  in  time  to  have  dreadful  effects  upon  my  ner- 
vous system ;  and  I  cannot  read  what  I  then  wrote  with- 
out some  degree  of  horror,  because  it  recalls  to  my  mind 


the  horrors  that  I  have  sometimea  fUt  after  paaaing  n  loag 
evening  in  those  severe  atodiea.'  Gokkai,  after  a  maS 
exertion  of  writing  aixteen  plays  in  a  year,  rnnffissf—  bn 
paid  the  penalty  of  the  folly ;  Ke  flew  to  Gknea,  leafing  n 
life  of  delicious  vacuity ;  to  pass  tiie  day  witbool  dang 
any  thing,  waa  all  the  eojoynaent  he  was  now  capable  of 
feeUog.  But  long  after  be  said,  •  I  feh  at  that  time,  nnd 
have  ever  since  cootinoed  to  feel,  the  consequence  of  timt 
exhaustion  of  spirits  I  sustained  in  eompoaing  my  i 
comedies.'  Boerhaave  has  related  of  himself,  that 
iniprudently  indulged  in  intense  tlioa|^t  on  a 
subject,  he  did  not  doae  his  eyes  for  sa  we^s  i 
Tissot.  in  his  work  on  the  health  of  men  of  letters,  „,..,,— 
in  similar  caaes,  where  a  complete  stupor  has  affected  tke 
unhappy  student  for  a  period  of  six  montha. 

Assuredly  the  finest  geniuses  could  not  ahvmya ' 
themselvea  from  that  intensdy  interesting  tram  of  idenn, 
which  we  have  shown  has  not  been  removed  from  nbonC 
them  by  even  the  violent  stimuli  of  exterior  objects ;  the 
sceoical  illusion, — the  being  of  their  paaaion, — the  invis^ 
hie  existences  repeatedly  endowed  by  them  with  a  vilnl 
force,  have  still  nimg  before  their  eyes.    It 
state  that  Petrarch  found  himself  in  that  minote 
of  a  vision  in  whidi  Laura  appeared  to  him ;  and  Ti 
the  lofty  conversations  he  held  with  a  spirit  that  glided  «»• 
wards  him  on  the  beams  of  the  ann :  and  thna,  MnHe» 
branche   listening  to  the  voice  of  God  within  him;    or 
Lord  Herbert  on  nis  knees,  in  the  stflhieas  of  the  sky ; 
Paschal  starting  at  times  at  an  abyas  opening  by  hm 
Descartes,  when  young,  and  in  a  country  secmsas 
brain  exhausted    with  meditation,  and  his   imasi 
heated  to  excess,  heard  a  voice  in  the  air  whidi  enHed 
to  pursue  the  search  of  truth ;  be  never  doubted  the 
ana  this  dream  in  the  delirium  of  genius  charmed  him 
in  his  after-etudies.    Our  Gdlins  and  Cowper  were  oftsa 
thrown  into  that  extraordinary  .state  of  mind,  vrhen  ibe 
ideal  presence  converted  them  into  visionariea ;  and  thesr 
illusions  were  aa  strong  aa  Swedmiburgh'i,  vrho  saw  benvca 
on  earth  in  the  ghttering  streets  of  his  Mew  Jerasalem,  and 
Cardan'a,  when  he  so  carefully  ehaeifed  a  number  of  litlle 
armed  men  at  his  fiset ;  and  Benvenrto  Cellini,  whooe 
vivid  imagination  and  glorious  egotism  ao  frequently  eoo- 
templated  *  a  resplendent  Kght  hovering  over  Ins  shadow.* 
Tet  what  less  than  enthusiaam  is  the  purdwse  priee  of 
high  passion  and  invention  ?     Perhaps  never  baa  tkeiw 
been  a  man  of  genius  of  this  rare  cast,  who  has  not  be- 
trayed early  in  youth  the  ebulBdons  of  the  iasaginatioB  in 
some  outward  action  at  that  period,  vrhen  the  lUusiesn  of 
life  are  more  real  to  then  than  its  realities.    A  slight  de- 
rangement of  our  accustooMd  habits,  a  little  pwtuilmiien 
of  the  faculties,  and  a  romantic  tinge  on  the  feelings,  give 
no  indiffwMit  promise  of  genius ;  of  that  generous  temper 
which  knows  noth'mg  of  the  haseneas  of  mankind,  nnsatia- 
fied,  and  raging  with  a  devouring  eageraess  for  the  afawt 
it  has  not  yet  found ;  to  perfect  soase  glorious  design,  to 
diarm  the  world,  or  make  it  happier.     Often  we  henr 
fttMu  the  confessions  of  men  of  genius,  of  their  havii^  in- 
dulged in  the   puerile  stale  the  most  noble,  the  aaoat 
delightful,   the    most    impoesible    prmeets;   muA    if  age 
ridicules  the  imaginative  existence  of  its  youth,  be  n^ 
stued  that  it  is  the  decline  of  its  geniua.    That  liiluuna 
and  lender  enthusiast,  Penelon,  in  his  early  yetab,  titas- 
bled  his  friends  with  a  dassical  and  religiooa  reverie.    Ho 
was  on  the  point  of  Quitting  them  to  restore  the  independ- 
ence of  Greece,  in  tne  character  of  a  missionarj,  and  to 
collect  the  relics  of  antiquity  with  the  taste  of  a  dsmiial 
antiquary.    The  Peloponnesus  opened  to  him  the  Churck 
of  Corinth,  where  St  Paul  preached,  the  Pii 
Socrates  conversed ;  while  the  latent  poet  was  to 
laurels  from  Delphoa,  and  rove  amidst  the  amenitiee  of 
Tempo.    Such  was  the  influence  of  the  ideal  piusinct ! 
and  barren  will  be  his  imagination,  and  lodileas  his 
tune,  who,  claiming  the  honours  of  genius,  has  never 
touched  by  such  a  temporary  delirium. 

To  this  enthusiasm,  aad  to  this  alone,  can 
the  self-iromdation  of  men  of  geniua.  Mighty  and  lab»» 
rious  works  have  been  punned,  aa  a  fevfom  hope,  at  Ike 
certain  destructioo  of  the  fortune  of  the  individML  no 
fate  of  Castell's  Lexicon,*  ofBloch's  magnifioent  work  en 

*  Caotell  lost  12000^.  by  this  peat  work ;  and  gave  svrsy 
copies,  while  the  rest  meted  at  home.  He  exhibits  s  corkiaa 
picture  of  literary  Isbour  in  bis  preface — *  As  for  myaelC  1 
hnve  been  unceasingly  omipicd  for  such  a  number  of  yeeis 
in  this  maen — Molendino  hecalL^  them— thai  dayserraed  as 
It  were  a  tv»liday  in  which  I  have  not  laboured  so  mwrk  as 
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Fishea,  and  other  great  and  similar  labours,  attest  the  en- 
thusiasm which  accompanied  their  progress.  The^r  have 
waled  their  works  with  their  blood  :  they  have  silently 
borne  the  pang*  of  disease  ;  thev  have  barred  themselves 
from  the  ponraits  of  fortune ;  tney  have  torn  themselves 
away  from  all  they  loved  in  life,  patiently  suffering  these 
ntf<lenialB,  to  escape  from  those  mtemiptions  and  impedi- 
ments to  their  studies.  Martyrs  of  Uterattve  and  art,  the^ 
behold  in  their  solitude  that  halo  of  immortality  over  their 
fltodioiu  heads,  which  is  a  reality  to  the  visionary  of  glor;^. 
Milloo  would  not  desist  from  proceeding  with  one  of  ras 
wcNrfcs,  althouffh  wacned  bv  the  physician  of  the  certain  loss 
of  his  sight ;  he  declared  Ke  preferred  his  duty  to  bis  eyes, 
and  doootless  his  &me  to  his  comfort.  Antnonv  Wood, 
to  preserve  the  lives  of  others,  volantarily  resigned  his  own 
to  cloistered  studies  ;  nor  did  the  literary  passion  desert 
him  in  his  last  moments,  when  with  his  dying  hands  he 
otill  frasped  his  beloved  papers,  and  hu  last  mortal  thoughts 
dwelt  on  his  jAAenm  Osonienses.*  Moreri,  the  founder 
of  oar  great  biographical  collections,  conceived  ihe  desi^ 
with  sudi  enthusiasm,  and  found  such  voluptuousness  m 
the  labour,  that  he  willingly  vrithdrew  from  tne  popular  ce- 
lebrity he  had  acquired  as  a  preacher,  and  the  preferment 
vriiich  a  nuniaier  of  state,  in  whose  house  he  resided,  would 
have  opened  to  his  views.  After  the  first^edition  of  his 
Historical  Dictionary,  he  had  nothing  so  much  at  heart  as 
its  improvement.  His  unyielding  application  was  convert- 
ing laooor  into  death ;  but  collecting  nis  last  renovated  vi- 
floor,  with  his  dyin^  hands  he  gave  the  volume  to  the  world, 
Uioagh  he  di<f  not  live  to  witness  even  its  publication.  All 
obyscts  in  fife  appeared  mean  to  him  compared  with  that 
oxaJted  deKght  of  addressing  to  the  literary  men  of  his  age, 
the  history  of  their  brothers.  The  same  enthusiasm  con- 
sumes the  pupils  of  art  devoured  by  their  own  ardour.  The 
▼oung  and  classical  sculptor,  who  raised  the  statue  of 
Charles  II  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  Royal  Exchange, 
was  in  the  midst  of  his  work,  advised  by  his  medical  friends 
to  desist  from  marble ;  for  the  energy  of  his  labour,  with 
the  strong  excitement  of  his  feelin^rs,  already  had  made 
fiital  inroads  in  his  constitution.  But  he  was  willing,  he 
said  to  die  at  the  foot  of  his  statue.  The  statue  was  raised, 
and  the  young  sculptor,  with  the  shining  eyes  and  hec- 
tic blush  of  consumption,  beheld  it  there— returned  hom»— 
and  shortly  was  no  more.  Drouais,  a  pupil  of  David,  the 
Preoch  painter,  was  a  youth  of  fortune,  but  the  scditary 
pleasure  of  his  youth  was  his  devotion  to  Raphael ;  he  was  at 
his  studies  at  four  in  the  morning  till  night ;  '  Painting  or 
Nothinc  V  was  tho  cry  of  this  enthusiast  of  elegance ; 
*  I^rst  fkme,  then  amusement,'  was  another.  His  sensi- 
bility was  as  great  as  his  enthusiasm  :  and  he  cut  in  pieces 
the  picture  for  which  David  declared  he  would  inevitably 
obtain  the  prise.  *  I  have  had  my  reward  in  your  appro- 
bation ;  bat  next  jrear  I  shaU  feel  more  certain  of  deserving 
it  ,*  was  the  reply  of  the  young  enthusiast.  Afterwards  he 
astonished  Paris  with  his  Marins— but  while  engaged  on  a 
subject  whidi  he  eouM  never  quit,  the  principle  a  life  it- 
self was  dryinff  op  in  his  vdns.  Henry  Headly  and  Kirke 
White  were  the  eariy  victims  of  the  enthusiasm  of  study  ; 
and  are  moamod  for  ever  by  the  few  who  are  organised 
hke  themselves. 

'  Twas  thine  own  genius  gave  the  fatal  blow. 
And  helped  to  plant  the  wound  that  laid  thee  low  ; 
So  the  struck  eagle,  stretched  upon  the  plain 
No  more  through  rolling  clouds  to  soar  again, 
Viewed  his  own  feather  on  the  fatal  dart. 
And  winged  the  shaft  that  quivered  in  his  heart ; 
Keen  were  his  pangs,  but  keener  far  to  feel 
He  nursed  the  pinion  which  impelled  the  steel, 
While  the  same  plumage  that  had  warmed  his  neat. 
Drank  the  last  life-drop  of  his  bleeding  breast.' 

EnzUth  Bardt  and  Scotch  Renewen, 
Thos  comes  the  shadow  of  death  amonc  those  who  are 
existing  with  more  than  life  about  them.  Tet  <  there  is  no 
celebrity  fi>r  the  artist,"^  said  Gesner,  *  if  the  love  of  his  own 
heart  does  not  become  a  vehement  passion  ;  if  the  hows 
he  employs  to  eultivale  it  are  not  for  him  the  most  delicious 
onesefhisrife  ;  if  study  b<»comes  not  his  true  existence 
and  hb  first  happiness  ;  if  the  society  of  his  brothers  in  art 
is  not  that  which  most  pleases  him ;  if  even  in  the  night- 
time the  ideas  of  his  art  do  not  occupy  his  vigils  or  his 
dreams  ;  if  in  the  morning  he  flies  not  to  his  work  with  a 

sixteen  or  eifhteen  hours  tn  these  pnlsrsfnc  Lexicons  and 
Polyrfot  Bibles.*    Btoch  expended  all  his  fortune  in  his  splen* 
did  Work. 
*  See  CalamUes  of  Amhors,  VoL  I,  p.  84& 


new  rapture.  These  are  the  marks  of  him  who  laboon 
for  true  glory  and  posterity;  but  if  he  seek  only  to  pleaso 
the  taste  of  nis  age,  his  works  will  not  kindle 'the  desireo 
nor  touch  the  hearts  of  those  who  love  the  arts  and  the 
artists.' 

Unaccompanied  hj  enthusiasm,  genius  will  prodoca 
nothing  but  uninteresting  works  of  art ;  not  a  work  of  art, 
resemRing  the  dove  of  Arcfaidas,  which  other  artists  bo- 
hekl  flying,  but  could  not  make  another  dove  to  meet  it  ia 
the  air.  Enthusiasm  is  the  secret  spirit  which  hovers  over 
the  production  of  genius  throwing  the  reader  of  a  book,  or 
the  spectator  (rf*  a  statue,  into  the  very  ideal  presenco 
whence  these  works  have  really  originatad.  A  groat  woili 
always  leaves  us  in  a  state  of  musing. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

LITKKAKT  JKALOUST. 

Jealoosy,  long  declared  to  be  the  offspring  of  littlo 
minds,  is  not,  however,  restricted  to  them ;  it  fiercely  rages 
m  the  titerary  republic,  among  the  Senate  and  the  Order 
of  Knights,  as  well  as  the  people.  In  that  curious  seU^ 
description  which  Linmeus  comprised  in  a  single  page, 
written  with  the  precision  of  a  naturalist,  that  great  man 
discovered  that  his  constitution  was  liaUe  to  be  afflicted 
with  jealousy.  Literary  jealou^  seems  often  proportioi»- 
ed  to  the  degree  of  genius ;  the  shadowy  aiKl  equivocal 
claims  of  literary  hoMMir  is  the  res)  canse  of  this  terribto 
fear ;  in  cases  where  the  object  is  more  palpable  and  do- 
finite,  and  the  pre-eminence  is  more  universal,  than  intel* 
lectual  excellence  can  be,  jealousy  will  not  so  strongly  af^ 
feet  the  claimant  for  our  admiration.  The  most  beautiful 
woman,  in  the  age  of  beauty,  will  be  rarely  jealous :  sel- 
dom she  encounters  a  rival ;  and  while  her  claims  exist, 
who  can  contend  with  a  fine  feattire  or  a  dissolving  glance  7 
But  a  man  of  genius  has  no  other  existence  than  in  tho 
opinion  of  the  world ;  a  divided  em|nre  would  obscure  him, 
a  contested  one  might  annihilate  hmi. 

The  lives  of  authors  and  artists  exhibit  a  most  painful 
disease  in  that  jealooay  which  is  the  perpetual  fever  of 
their  existence.  Whv  does  Plato  never  mention  Zent^ 
phon,  and  why  does  ^enophon  Inveigh  against  Plato,  sti>- 
dioosly  collecting  every  little  report  which  may  detract 
from  his  fame  ?  They  wrote  on  the  same  subject !  Why 
did  Gomeille,  tottering  on  the  grave,  when  Racine  con- 
sulted him  on  his  first  tragedy,  advise  the  author  never  to 
write  another?  Why  does  Voltaire  oontinuallv  detract 
from  the  sublimity  of  Comeille,  the  sweetness  ot  Racine, 
and  the  fire  of  Urebillon  ?  Why,  when  Boccaccio  sent 
to  Petrarch  a  copy  of  Dante,  declaring  that  the  work  was 
like  a  first  li^t  which  had  illuminated  his  mind,  did  Pa* 
trarch  coldly  observe  that  be  had  not  been  anxious  to  in- 
quire afler  it.  hario^  intended  to  compose  in  the  vemaciH 
lar  idiom  and  not  wishing  to  be  ronsioered  as  a  plagiary ; 
while  he  only  allows  Dante's  superiority  from  having  writ- 
ten in  the  vulgar  idiom,  which  he  did  not  think  was  an  ea- 
viable,  bat  an  inferwr  merit.  Thus  fripdlv  Petrarch  took 
the  altitude  of  the  solitary  JEma  before  nhn,  in  the  <  la- 
femo,'  while  he  shrunk  into  himself  with  the  painful  con« 
sciousness  of  the  existence  of  anotherpoet,  who  obscured 
his  own  solitary  majesty.  Why  is  Waller  silent  on  tha 
merits  of  Cowley,  and  why  does  he  not  give  one  verse  to 
return  the  praise  with  which  Dryden  honoured  him,  vrhila 
he  is  warm  in  panegyric  on  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  oa 
Sandys,  Ware,  and  IVAvenant?  Because  of  sooMof 
these  their  species  of  composition  was  different  from  hit 
own,  and  the  rest  he  coolo  not  fear. 

The  moral  feeling  has  often  been  found  too  weak  to 
temper  the  maligntncy  of  literary  jealousy,  and  has  led 
some  men  of  genius  to  an  incrediUe  exeess.  A  memora* 
ble  and  recent  example  offers  in  the  history  of  the  two 
brothers,  Dr  William,  and  John  Hunter  boUi  great  cha- 
racters, fitted  to  be  rivals,  but  Nature,  it  was  imagined, 
in  the  tenderness  of  Mood  had  placed  a  bar  to  rivalry. 
John,  without  any  determined  pursuit  in  his  yooth,  was 
received  by  his  brother  at  the  height  of  his  celebrity ;  tho 
Doctor  initiated  him  into  his  sehmrf ;  they  performed  their 
experiments  together ;  and  William  Hunter  was  the  first 
to  announce  to  the  worki  the  great  genius  of  his  brother. 
After  this  close  connection  in  all  their  studies  and  diset^ 
veries,  Dr  William  Hunt^  published  bis  magnificent 
work—- the  proud  favourite  of  his  heart,  the  assertor  of  his 
fame.  Wss  it  crrdible  that  the  genius  of  the  celebrated 
anatomist,  whirh  had  brm  nursed  under  the  wing  of  his 
brother,  should  turo  on  that  wing  to  clip  it  7    John  Hon* 
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tar  put  io  his  daim  to  the  chief  diacovery ;  it  was  answer- 
ed by  his  brother.  The  Royal  Society,  to  whom  they  ap- 
pealed, concealed  the  docuaeots  of  this  unnatural  feud. 
The  blow  was  felt,  and  the  jealousy  of  literary  honour 
for  ever  separated  the  brothers,  and  the  brothers  of  g^ 


la  the  jealousy  of  genius,  however,  there  is  a  pecdiar 
case,  where  the  fever  rages  not  in  its  malignancy,  yet  si* 
lenily  consumes.  Even  the  man  of  genius  of  the  gen- 
tlest temper  dies  under  its  slow  wnstings ;  and  this  infection 
may  happen  among  dear  friends,  when  a  man'taf  genius 
loses  that  seliUjpinion  which  animated  his  soitary  laboun 
and  ooostituted  his  happiness  when  he  views  himself  at 
the  height  of  his  chus,  suddeniv  edipsed  by  another  great 

Senitis.  It  is  then  the  morbid  sensibility,  acting  on  so 
elicate  a  frame,  feels  as  if  imder  the  old  witchcraft  of 
tying  the  knot  on  the  nuptial  day, — the  fiunilties  are  sud- 
denly extinct  by  tho  very  imagination.  This  n  the  jea- 
Umst  not  of  hatred,  but  of  despair.  A  curious  case  of 
this  bind  appears  in  the  anecdote  of  the  Spanish  artist 
Castillo,  a  man  distinguished  by  everjr  amiable  disposi- 
tion ;  he  was  the  great  painter  of  Seville.  When  some 
of  Morill<^s  paintings  were  shown  to  him,  who  seems  to 
have  berni  his  nephew,  he  stood  in  meek  astonishment  be- 
fare  thorn,  and  when  he  recovered  his  voice,  turning  away, 
be  exebiflsed  with  a  sigh,  Ft  mavis  CaatiUo  I  Castillo  is 
■o  more !  Returaing  home  the  stricken  genius  relinquisl^ 
od  his  pencil,  and  pined  away  in  hopelessness. 

CHAPTER  X. 

WABT  or  MUTUAL  KSTXEM. 

Amooc  men  of  genius  that  want  of  asutua)  esteem,  usu- 
ally atiribttted  to  envy  or  jealousy,  often  originates  in  a 
dendeocy  of  analogous  ideas,  or  sympathy,  in  the  parties. 
On  this  principle  several  curious  phenomena  in  the  history 
of  genius  may  be  ezfdained. 

Every  man  of  genius  has  a  manner  of  his  own ;  a  mode 
of  thinking  and  a  babit  of  style ;  and  usually  decides  on  a 
work  as  it  approximates  or  varies  from  his  own.    When 
one  great  author  depreciates  another  it  has  often  no  worse 
fource  than  his  own  taste.    The  witty  Cowey  despised 
the  natural  Chaucer ;  the  cold  dassical  Boileau  the  ruu^ 
anUimity  of  Crebillon;  the  refininc  Marivaux  the  familiar 
Mdiere.    Fielding  ridicded  Richardson,  whose  manner 
■o  stronriy  contrasted  with  his  own ;  and  Richardson  con- 
temnedFielding  mid  declared  he  would  not  last.    Cum- 
berland escaped  a  fit  of  imftcgiveness,  not  living  to  read 
ha  own  character  by  Bishop  Waison,  whose  logical 
hoad  tried  the  lighter  degancies  of  that  pdished  men  by 
bis  own  nervous  genius,  destitute  of  whatever  was  beaiK 
tiful  in  taste.    There  was  no  envy  in  the  breast  of  Jobn- 
■on  when  be  advised  Mrs  Thrale  not  to  purchase  Gray's 
Letters  as  trifling  and  dull,  no  more  than  in  Gray  himself 
when  he  smdc  the  poetical  character  of  Sheostocie,  bis 
simplidty  and  purity  of  feeling,  by  an  image  of  ludicrous 
eontempu  The  demaeot  sympaUiy  in  these  men  of  genius, 
Ibr  mooes  of  feelinj^  opposite  to  their  own,  was  the  real 
cause  of  their  opinions;  and  thus  it  happens  that  even  si»- 
perior  genius  is  so  often  liable  to  be  unjust  and  false  in  its 


The  same  prindple  operates  still  more  strikingly  io  the 
remarkable  contempt  of  men  of  genius  for  those  pursuits 
and  the  pursuers,  which  require  talents  quite  distinct  from 
then-  own,  with  a  cast  of  mind  thrown  by  natura  into 
another  moukJ.  Hence  we  must  not  be  surprised  at  the 
antipathies  of  Selden  and  L.ocke,  of  Longerue  and  Bufion, 
and  this  dass  of  genius,  sgain^it  poetry  and  poets :  while 
on  the  other  side,  these  undervalue  the  pursuits  of  the  ao- 
tkjuary,  the  naturalist,  and  the  metaphvsician,  by  their 
own  (avonrite  course  of  imagination.  We  can  only  un- 
derstand in  the  degree  we  comprehend ;  and  in  both  these 
cases  the  oarties  will  be  (bund  quite  defident  in  those 
qualities  ot  genius  which  constitute  the  excellence  of  the 
other.  A  professor  of  polite  liters  ture  condemned  the 
lUidy  of  botany,  as  adapted  to  mediocrity  of  talent  and 
only  demanding  patience;  but  Linnmus  showed  how  a 
■an  of  genius  becomes  a  creator  even  in  a  sdence  which 
MsoH  to  depend  only  on  order  and  method.  It  will  n<it  be 
a  question  vrith  some  whether  a  man  most  be  endowed 
with  the  ene^iy  and  aptitude  of  genius,  to  excel  in  anti. 
qnarianism,  in  natural  history,  &c. ;  and  that  the  prejudi- 
coo  raised  against  the  daims  of  such  to  the  honours 
of  gentua  have  probably  arisen  from  the  secluded  nsture 
Dr  Adam's  interesting  life  of  Mr  John  Hunter. 


of  their  pursuits,  and  the  tittle  knotHedge  the  men  of 

and  imagination  have  of  these  persons,  who  live  in  a 

ety  of  their  own.    On  this  subject  a  very  c 

stance  has  been  revealed  of  Peiresc,  whone< 

science  was  long  felt  thraagfaom  Europe ;  his 

known  in  every  country,  and  his  death  was  * 

forty  languages ;  yt\  was  this  great  amn  unl 

veral  men  of  gennia  in  his  own  country ;  Ri 

dedared  he  had  never  heard  of  his  nan 

wondered  why  has  dimlh   erraled  so 

sation.     Thus  we  see  the  classes  of  btaratiira,   lihn 

the  planeta  of  Heaven,  revolving  like  distill  wocMs;  aa< 

it  wooJd  not  be  less  absurd  for  theinhabsmnls  ofTi 

treat  with  contempt  the  powers  and  fiicuiiisa 

Jupiter,  than  it  is  for  the  men  of  wk  and  is 

those  of  the  men  of  knowledge  and  curiosity. 

incapable  of  exerting  the 

real  value  to  theoe  pursniti,  and  therefore  ifasty 

Bsain  ignorant  of  their  nature  and  their  i 

It  is  not  then  alwavs  envy  or  lenli     ^ 
men  of  genius  to  unoervalue  eaim  other :  the 
svmpathy  will  suffideatly  account  for  their  folse 
Suppose  Newton,  Quinault,  and  Maduavd, 
meeting  together,  unknown  to  each  other,  wo 
soon  have  demsted  from  the  vam  attesspt  of 
eating  their  ideas  f    The  phdooopber  bad  esnA 
poet  of  the  Graces  as  an  imoleraMe  triBer,  and  the 
of  the  *  The  Prince*  as  a  dark  political  spy.    Mm 
had  conceivrd  Newton  to  he  n  dreasser  imimg  the 
and  a  mere  alma  nark-maker  among  men ;  and  the 
a  rhimer,  nauseously  dsuesreis.    Qnmanlt  ssight  hnvn 
imagined  he  was  seated  between  two  msdmrni     Hai ' 
annoyed  each  other  for  some  tisse,  they  would  hnvo  n 
ed  their  emwi  byredprocal  contempt, and  each  hav«| 
ed  with  a  determination  to 
able  companions.* 


CHAPTER  XL 
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Vanity,  ^{olinBi,  a  Strong  senae  of  their  own  I 
form  another  accusauon  agunst  asen  of 
complexion  of  self^iraise  must  alter  with  the 
the  simplidty  of  truth  may  tppear  vanity,  and  thn 
sdousness  of  superiority  seem  euty   -to  mi 


bn 
bn 


deny  h 
wilting 


snpenonty 
is  we  wdio  do  nothmg,  whocannol  even 
to  be  done,  who  are  so  much  displeased  i 
self4ove,  self-independence,  self  admiration,  which 
the  men  of  genius  are  nothing  but  a  mudifii  nii<m  af 
passion  of  glorv. 

He  who  exults  in  hiassdf  m  at  least  in  cnmeat;  bnl 
who  refuses  to  receive  that  praise  in  jmbbc  for  whadh 
has  devoted  so  much  labour  in  his  pnvaey,  is  not :  hi 
compelled  to  suppress  the  very  instinct  of  his  natmn; 
while  we  censure  no  man  for  loving  lamo,  but  only 
showing  us  how  much  be  is  possiosgd  by  the 
allow  him  to  create  the  appetite,  but  we  deag 
ment.  Our  effeminate  mmds  are  the 
what  is  called  the  modesty  of  rains,  or,  as  it  Is 
termed,  *  the  pobsbed  reserve  or  modern  limea  ;* 
from  the  selfish  principle  that  it  serves  at  least  to  i 
of  the  company  its  painful  pre-eminenee. 
lished  reserve,^  like  something  as  fashionable,  thn  ladw^ 
rouge,  at  first  appearing  with  rather  toomneh  coleor,  w3l  f 
thebeat  of  an  evening,  be  dying  away  till  the  true  ( 
ion  comes  out.  We  know  well  the  nuaserons 
of  these  modest  men  of  genius,  to  extort  that  pvaiae 
then'  private  circle  which  is  thus  openly 
Have  they  not  been  taken  hy  surprise,  enlarfin|[ 
own  panegyric,  which  mifbt  rival  Pliny's  on  Trajan,  for 
care  and  copiousness  ?  or  impudentljr  veiliiig  their  naked 
beauty  with  the  transparency  of  a  third  person?  or  no 
prefixmg  their  name  to  the  vdume,  which  they  would 
easily  forgive  a  friend  to  pass  unnoticed. 

The  love  of  praise  is  instinctive  in  the  natura  of  assi 
genius.    Their  praise  is  the  foot  on  which  the  past 
and  the  wheel  on  which  the  future  roOs.    The  gen 

aualiiies  and  the  virtues  of  a  man  of  genius  are  really  { 
need  by  the  applause  conferred  on  him.    To ' 
the  world  admires,  the  happiness  of  the  work 
dear,  said  Madame  De  Stael.    Like  the  North  Ai 
Ind'uin,  (for  the  savare  and  the  man  of  genius  pt 
the  genuine  feelings  of  Nature,)  be  would  listen  to  his 

*  See  Helvctnsb  De  rEqirh. 
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Bune,  when  anudti  his  circle  ihejr  dwimt  their  gods  and 
their  heroes.  The  honest  savages  laud  the  worthies 
among  themselveSf  as  well  as  their  departed ;  and  when 
an  auditor  hears  his  own  name,  he  answers  by  a  cry  of 
pleasure  and  of  pride.  But  pleasure  and  pride  must  raise 
no  eoiocioo  in  tne  breast  of  genius,  amidst  a  p<4ished  cir> 
cle :  to  bring  himself  down  to  them,  he  must  start  at  a 
compliment,  and  turn  awaj  even  from  one  of  his  own  v<h 
taries. 

Bm  this,  it  seems,  is  not  alwavs  the  case  with  men  of 
genius,  since  the  accusation  we  are  notidag  has  been  so 
often  reiterated.  Take  from  some  that  supreme  opinion 
of  themseltee,  that  pride  of  exultation,  and  you  crush  the 
germ  of  their  excellence.  Many  vast  desim  must  hare 
perished  in  the  conoeptioB,  had  not  their  autnors  breathed 
this  vital  air  of  self«de|ight,  this  energy  of  vanity,  so  ope- 
rative in  great  undertalungs.  We  have  reeentl}r  seen  Uiis 
princq>le  in  the  Uterarf  character  unfold  itself  in  the  life 
of  the  late  Bishop  of  Landaff;  whatever  he  did,  he  felt  it 
was  done  as  a  master ;  whatever  he  wrote,  it  was  as  he 
once  declared,  the  best  work  on  the  subject  yet  written. 
It  was  this  feeling  with  which  he  emulated  Cicero  in  re- 
tirement or  in  action.  '  When  I  am  dead,  you  will  not 
soon  meet  with  another  John  Hunter,'  said  the  great 
anatomist,  to  one  of  his  garrulous  friends.  An  apology  is 
Ibrmed  for  relating  the  fact,  but  the  weakness  n  only  in  the 
apdofy.  ComeSle  has  given  a  very  noble  full-length  of 
mt  Buuime  egotism  which  accompanied  bim  through  nfe  :* 
and  I  doubt  if  we  had  any  such  author  in  the  present  day, 
whether  be  would  dare  to  be  so  just  to  himself,  and  so 
bardv  to  the  public.  The  self-praise  of  Bufibo  at  least 
•quailed  his  genius  ;  and  the  inscription  beneath  his 
•tatue  in  the  ubrary  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  which  I 
was  told  was  raised  to  him  in  his  life  time,  exceeds  all  p»> 
Degvries ; — it  places  him  akme  in  Nature,  as  the  first  and 
the  last  interpreter  of  her  works.  He  saia  of  the  great  ge- 
nuises  of  modem  times,  that  there  were  not  more  than 
fire,—*  Newton,  Bacon,  Leibnits,  Montesquieu,  and  My- 
self.' It  was  in  this  spirit  that  he  conceived  and  termi- 
nated bis  jreat  works,  that  he  sat  in  patient  meditation  at 
his  desk  ror  half  a  century,  and  that  all  Europe,  even  in  a 
state  of  war,  bowed  to  the  modem  Pliny. 

Nor  is  the  vanity  of  Buffon,  and  Voltaire,  and  Rosseau 
•o  ptirely  national  as  some  will  suppose ;  for  men  of  ge- 
nius in  all  ages  have  expressed  a  conadoosness  of  the  in- 
ternal force  of  genius.  No  one  felt  this  sel£«xnltation 
■Bore  potent  than  our  H<ri>bes,  who  has  indeed,  in  his  con- 
tfoversy  with  Wallis,  asserted  that  there  smv  be  nothinc 
more  just  than  selAcommendation  ;***  and  Do  Thou,  one  m 
the  most  noble-minded,  the  most  thinking,  the  most  impar- 
tial of  historians,  in  the  Memoirs  of  his  own  life,  composed 
in  the  third  person,  has  surprised  and  somewhat  pimled 
the  critics,  by  that  irequent  aistribution  of  selAcommenda- 
lion  whidi  they  knew  not  bow  to  acooid  with  the  modesty 
and  gmvily  wiu  which  he  was  so  ampl^  endowed.  After 
his  great  and  solemn  labour,  amidst  the  mjustice  of  hisperw 
Mentors,  that  great  man  had  suflcieot  experience  or  bis 
own  BMrits  to  assert  them.  Kepler,  amidst  his  great  dis- 
ooveries,  looks  down  like  a  superior  being  on  ouer  men. 
Urns  he  breaks  forth  in  glory  and  egotism :  '  I  dare  insult 
mankind  by  confessmg  that  I  am  he  who  has  tnmed 
science  to  advantage.  If  I  am  pardaned|  1  shall  rejoice ; 
if  blamed,  I  shall  endure  it.  The  die  is  cast ;  I  have 
written  tUs  book,  and  whether  it  be  read  by  posterity  or 
by  my  contemporaries,  is  of  no  consequence ;  it  may  well 
wait  mr  a  reader  during  one  century,  when  Gkid  himself 
during  six  thousand  years  has  waited  for  an  observer  like 
myself.'  He  predicts  that  <  his  discoveries  wouki  be  veri- 
fied in  suoeeeaing  ages,'  jret  were  Kepler  now  among  us 
in  familiar  sodety,  we  should  be  invited  to  inspect  a  mon- 
ster of  inordinate  vanity.  But  it  was  this  solitary  majes- 
ty; this  lofty  conception  of  their  genius,  which  hovered 
over  the  sleepless  pilk»w,  and  charmed  the  solitude,  of  Ba- 
eon,  of  Newton,  and  of  Montesouieo ;  of  Ben  Jonson,  of 
Milton,  and  Ooroeiile ;  and  of  Michael  Angelo.  Such 
■Ma  of  genius  anticipate  their  contemporaries,  and  know 
they  ars  creators,  long  before  the  tardy  consent  of  the  publie ; 

*  They  see  the  lanrel  which  entwines  their  host, 
They  mark  the  pomp  whidi  consecrates  their  dost, 
Shake  6f  the  dinmess  whidi  obscuree  them  now, 
And  fed  the  fatnre  glory  bind  their  brow.' 


«  Bee  k  veisifled  in  CnriooUles  of  Ltteraiure. 
t  Sssqoamlsof  Autbocs,  VsL  HI,  p.  lis. 


To  be  admired,  is  the  ndile  simplkaty  of  the  Andenti 
in  expressing  with  ardour  the  consciousness  of  genius,  and 
openly  daimug  that  praise  by  which  it  was  nourished. 
The  ancients  were  not  infected  by  our  spurious  effeminato 
modestv.  Socrates,  on  the  day  of  his  trial,  firmly  con^ 
mended  himself:  he  tdd  the  various  benefits  he  had  cob* 
forred  on  his  country.  *  Instead  of  condemning  me  lor 
imaginary  crimes,  you  would  do  better,  considering  my 
poverty,  to  order  me  to  be  maintained  out  of  the  puMic 
treasury.'  Epicurus,  writing  to  a  minister  of  state,  de- 
clares— *  If  you  desire  gkiry,  nothing  can  bestow  it  aoro 
than  the  letters  I  write  to  you :'  and  Seneca,  in  quoting 
these  words,  adds  *  What  Epicurus  promised  to  his 
friend,  that,  my  Lodlius,  I  promise  you.'  Oma  me!  was 
the  constant  cry  of  Cicero;  and  he  desires  the  historian 
Lucceius  to  write  separatelv  the  conspiracv  of  Gataline, 
and  publish  quickly,  toat  while  he  yet  lived,  he  might  taste 
of  the  sweetness  of  his  glory.  Horace  and  Ovid  were 
equally  sensible  to  their  immortahty :  but  what  modem 
poet  would  he  tderated  with  such  an  avowal  ?  Yet  Dry- 
den  honestly  dedares  that  it  was  better  for  him  to  own  this 
foiling  of  vanity,  than  the  world  to  do  it  for  bim ;  and  adds, 
*  For  what  other  reason  have  I  spent  my  life  in  so  unpro- 
fitable a  study?  Why  am  I  grown  ohi  in  seeking  so  barren 
a  reward  as  tame  7  The  same  parts  and  application  which 
have  made  me  a  poet,  might  have  raised  me  to  any  honours 
of  the  gown.'  Was  not  Cervantes  very  sensible  to  his 
own  merits,  when  a  rival  started  up ;  and  did  he  not  as- 
sert them  too,  when  passing  sentence  on  the  bad  books  of 
the  times,  he  distinguishes  nis  own  work  by  a.  handsome 
compliment?  Nor  was  Butler  less  proud  of  his  own 
ments ;  for  he  has  done  ample  justice  to  his  Hudtbras, 
and  traced  out,  with  great  self-detight,  its  variety  of  ex- 
cellences. Richardson,  the  novelist,  exhibtts  one  of  the 
most  striking  instances  of  what  is  called  literary  vanity^ 
the  delight  of  an  author  in  his  works ;  he  has  pomted  out 
all  the  beauties  of  his  three  great  wwks,  in  various  man- 
ners.'*' He  always  taxed  a  visiter  by  one  of  his  long  let- 
ters. It  was  this  intense  self-delight,  which  produced  his 
voluminous  labours. 

There  are  certain  authors  whose  very  existence  seems 
to  require  a  high  conception  of  their  own  talents ;  and  who 
must,  as  some  animals  appear  to  do,  furnish  the  means  of 
hfo  out  of  their  own  substance.  These  men  of  genius 
open  thdr  career  with  peculiar  tastes,  or  with  a  predilec- 
tion for  some  great  worii ;  in  a  word,  with  many  unpopu- 
lar dispomtions.  Yet  we  see  them  magnanimous,  thongh 
defeated,  proceeding  with  the  public  feeling  against  them. 
At  length  we  view  tnem  ranking  with  their  rivals.  With* 
out  having  yieMed  up  thdr  peculiar  tastes  or  their  inoorri* 
gible  vidousness,  tney  have,  however,  heightened  their 
individual  excellences.  No  bmnan  opinion  can  chango 
their  self  opinion ;  ative  to  the  oonsdousness  of  their 
powers,  their  pursuits  ars  placed  above  impediment,  and 
their  gieat  views  can  suffer  no  contraction.  These  men 
of  genins  bear  a  charmed  mail  on  their  breast;  *  hopdess, 
not  heartless,'  naay  be  often  the  motto  of  their  ensign ; 
and  if  they  do  not  always  possess  reputation,  they  still 
look  for  fame ;  for  these  do  not  necessarily  aeeompany 
each  other. 

Acknowledge,  too,  that  an  author  must  be  more  sensi- 
ble to  his  real  merits,  while  he  is  unquestiooably  much  leas 
to  bis  defects,  than  most  of  his  readers ;  the  author  not 
only  comprehends  his  merits  better,  because  they  have 
passed  through  a  long  process  in  his  mind,  bat  he  is  fii*- 
miliar  with  everv  part,  while  the  reader  has  had  but  a 
vague  notion  of  the  whole.  Whv  does  the  excellent  work, 
by  repetition,  rise  in  interest?  because  in  obtaining  tMa- 
gradual  intimacy  with  an  anther,  we  appear  to  recover 
half  the  genius  we  bad  lost  on  a  first  perusal.  The  work 
of  genius  too  ii  associated,  in  the  mina  of  the  author,  with 
much  more  than  it  contains.  Why  are  great  men  often 
found  greater  than  the  books  thev  write  ?  Adi  the  man  of 
genius,  if  be  has  written  all  he  wished  he  codd  have  writ* 
ten  ?  Has  he  satisfied  himself,  in  this  work  for  whicb  yon 
accuse  his  pride  ?  The  trae  sopfdement  has  nd  always 
accompanied  the  work  itself.  Tlie  mind  of  the  reader  has 
the  limits  of  a  mere  recipient,  whtfe  that  of  the  author, 
even  after  his  work,  is  tseming  with  creation.  *  On  many 
occasions,  mv  soul  seems  to  know  mors  than  it  can  say, 
and  to  be  enoowwd  with  a  mind  hj  itself,  for  superior  to 
the  mind  I  really  have,*  said  Manvaux,  with  eqoal  trath 
and  hapfHnem. 

*  I  have  observed  them  in  CurkieUes  of  Literature,  First 
Series. 
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With  these  eyplanafiom  of  what  are  called  the  Tanitj 
and  e|otiain  of  xenius,  be  it  remembered,  that  the  senae 
of  their  own  sufficiency  is  assumed  at  their  own  risk ;  the 
great  man  who  thinks  great]?  of  himself,  is  not  diminishing 
mat  greatness,  in  heaping  tuel  on  his  fire.  With  his  un- 
lucky brethren,  sodi  a  feeling  may  end  in  the  aberrations 
of  harmless  madness :  as  it  happened  with  Perdyal  Stock- 
dale.  He,  who  after  a  parallel  between  himself  and 
Charles  XII,  of  Sweden,  concludes  that  <  some  parts  will 
be  to  iUs  adrantage,  and  some  to  wdm§*  hot  in  regard  to 
fame,'-4he  main  object  between  Stodkdale  and  Charles 
XII. — ^Percival  imagined  that  *  his  own  will  not  probably 
take  its  fixed  and  immoveable  statioo,  and  thine  with  its 
expanded  and  permanent  splendour  till  it  consecrates  his 
asoes,  tiU  it  illumines  his  tomb.*  After  this,  the  reader, 
who  may  never  have  heard  of  the  name  of  Percival  Stock- 
dale,  must  be  told,  that  there  exist  bis  own  *  Memoirs  of 
his  Life  and  Writings.'*  Tbe  Memoirs  of  a  scribbler  are 
instructive  to  fiterary  men ;  to  correct,  and  to  be  corrected, 
should  be  their  daily  practice,  that  they  may  be  taught  not 
only  to  exult  In  themselves,  but  to  fear  themselves. 

It  is  hard  to  refuse  these  men  of  genius  that  aura  vUaHSf 
of  which  they  are  so  apt  to  be  liberM  to  others.  Are  they 
not  accused  of  the  meanest  adulations  ?  When  a  young 
writer  finds  the  notice  of  a  person  of  some  eminence,  he 
has  expressed  himself  in  language  which  transcended  that 
of  mortality ;  a  finer  reason  than  reason  itself,  inspired  it ; 
the  sensation  has  been  expressed  with  ail  its  fulhicss,  by 
Milton, 

*  The  debt  immense  of  endless  gratitude.* 

Who  ever  pays  an  *  immense  debt,'  in  small  sums?  Every 
man  of  genius  has  led  such  honourable  traces  of  his  pri- 
vate affections,— from  Locko,  whose  dedication  of  his  great 
work  is  more  adulative  than  could  be  imagined,  from  a 
temperate  philosopher  to  Churchill,  whose  warm  euk>- 
giums  on  his  frienos  so  beautifully  contrast  with  the  dark 
and  evil  passions  of  his  satire.  Even  in  advanced  ago, 
the  man  of  genius  dwells  on  the  nutritious  praise  he  caught 
in  his  youth  from  veteran  genius ;  that  seed  sinks  deep 
into  a  genial  soil,  roots  there,  and,  like  the  aloe,  will  flower 
at  the  end  of  life.  When  Virgil  was  yet  a  youth,  Cicero 
heard  one  of  his  eclogues,  and  exclaimed  with  his  accoa- 
tomed  warmth, 

Magna  apes  altera  Rome ! 

■  The  second  creat  hope  of  Rome  ;^  intending  by  the  first 
cither  himself  or  Lucretius.  The  words  of  Cicero  were 
the  secret  hooey  on  which  the  imagination  of  Virgil  fed 
ibr  many  a  year ;  for  in  one  of  his  latest  productions,  the 
twelfth  book  of  the  JBneid,  he  applies  these  very  words 
to  Ascanius ;  the  voice  of  Cicero  nad  himg  forever  in  his 
ear. 

Such  then,  is  the  extreme  susceptibility  of  praise  in  men 
of  genius,  and  not  less  their  exuberant  sensibility  to  cen- 
sure ;  I  have  elsewhere  shown  how  some  have  died  of 
criticism.  The  Abb6  Cassagno  felt  so  acutelv  the  severity 
of  Boileau,  that  in  the  prime  of  life  he  fell  melancholy,  and 
died  insane.  I  am  informed  that  the  poet,  Scott  ot  Am- 
well,  could  never  recover  from  a  ludicrous  criticism,  writ- 
ten by  a  physician,  who  never  pretended  to  poetical  taste. 
Some,  liae  Racine,  have  diea  of  a  simple  rebuke,  and 
some  havft  found  an  epigram,  as  one  who  fell  a  victim  to 
one,  said,  '  &sten  on  their  hearts,  and  have  been  thrown 
into  a  slow  fever.'  Pope  has  been  seen  writhing  in  an- 
guish on  his  chair ;  and  it  is  told  of  Montesquieu,  that 
notwithstanding  the  greatness  of  his  character,  he  was  so 
much  affected  by  the  perpetual  criticisms  on  his  work  on 
'  Laws,  that  they  hastened  his  death.  The  morbid  feelings 
of  Hawkesworth  closed  in  suicide.  The  self-love  in  genius 
is,  perhaps,  much  more  delicate  than  gross. 

But  alas,  their  vengeance  as  quickly  kindled  lasts  as 
long!  Genius  is  a  danfferous  gift  of  nature ;  with  a  keener 
relish  for  enjoyment,  and  with  passions  more  effervescent, 
the  same  material  forms  a  Cataline,  and  a  Cromwell,  or  a 
Cicero  and  a  Bacon.  Plato,  in  his  visionary  man  of  g^ 
Bios,  lays  great  stress  on  his  possessing  the  most  vehe- 
ment passions,  while  he  adds  reason  to  restrain  them.  But 
it  is  imaj^ination  which  torments  even  their  inflammable 
■eoses ;  give  to  the  same  vehement  passion  a  different  di- 
rection, and  it  is  glory  or  infamy. 

*  Si  je  n*^is  Cesar,  j'aurois  ete  Bratos.* 

Voltaire. 

The  imagination  erf*  genius  is  the  breath  of  its  life,  which 

*  I  have  sketched  a  character  or  Percival  Stockdale,  In  Ca* 
lamiiies  of  Authors,  II,  313,  ii  wa«  uken  ad  rivum. 


breeds  its  own  disease.  How  are  wo  to  describe  sym|K 
toms  which  come  from  one  aonrce,  \nt  show  theassdvea  at 
all  ibrma  ?  It  is  now  an  intcvininent  fever,  now  a  miosis 
delirium,  an  hysterical  affection,  and  now  a  horrid  hypo> 
chondriasm.  Have  we  no  other  opiate  to  still  the  ifoay^ 
no  other  cordial  to  send  its  wannth  to  the  heart,  than  Plft- 
to^s  reason  ?  Most  men  of  geuoa,  who  ao  raralv  pnan 
throogh  this  slow  curative  method,  remain  with  afi  their 
tortured  and  toitnring  paasioas  about  then,  aft< 
?    The* 


gusted,  setfjiumiHated 
connected  with  their  morbid  imaginaiioa; 
in  casual  slights,  or  in  unguarded  expreasiaMi,  o 
opinions,  or  in  a  witty  derision,  or  evnt  in  the 
goodnesa  of  tender  admonitioo  The  man  ofgeniua 
over  the  phantom  thai  darkens  his  feefangs,  and 
his  vindictive  fangs,  in  a  bbel,  called  bis  meaoiin,  or  at 
another  public  way,  called  a  criticism.  We  are  toM  tbnS 
Comines  the  historian,  when  residing  at  ihe  oonrt  of  ihn 
Count  de  Chamlois  afterwards  DiAe  of  Bnrgundy,  one  dnj 
retumiuj^  from  hunting,  with  ineonsiderale  joccuanty  sat 
down  before  the  Count,  ordering  the  Prince  to  pull  oo"  his 
boots ;  the  Coimt  would  not  aflleet  greatness,  and  having 
executed  his  commission,  in  return  for  the  pnnoely  amns»> 
ment,  the  Count  dashed  the  boot  on  Coraines's  nose,  which 
bled ;  and  from  that  time,  be  was  mortified  at  the  Count  of 
Burgundy,  by  retaining  the  nidk-name  of  the  boated  fcf  rf. 
The  blow  rankled  in  the  heart  of  the  man  of  genins,  and 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  has  come  down  to  ns  in  his  use- 
moirs,  blackened  by  his  vengeance.  Many,  unknown  to 
their  readers,  Uke  Comines,  have  bad  a  booted  head,  bat 
the  secret  poison  is  distilled  on  their  laMing  page.  I  haw 
elsewhere  fully  written  a  tale  of  literarynatred,  where  is 
seen  a  man  of  genius,  devoting  a  whole  life  in  hamanag 
the  industry  or  ue  genius  which  he  himself  coaid  not  at- 
tain, in  the  character  of  Gilbert  Staart.*  The  Frendi 
Revolution,  among  its  illustrations  of  the  worst  boaaaB 
passions  exhibits  one,  in  Collot  d'Herhois;  when  ibis 
wretch  was  tossed  up  in  tbe  storm,  to  the  staamit  of  power, 
a  monstrous  imagination  seized  hhn ;  he  projocted  nusaac 
the  city  of  Lyons,  and  massacring  its  inhaoitanta.  He  had 
even  the  heart  to  commence,  and  to  continue  this  rmtps- 
racy  against  human  nature;  tbe  ostensible  awxive  was 
royalism,  but  the  secret  one  was  litermrv  vengeaaee !  as 
wretched  a  poet  and  actor  as  a  man,  be  had  been  ' 
off  the  theatre  in  Lyona,  and  his  dark  remorsekss  _ 
resolved  to  repay  tliat  ignominy,  by  the  blood  of  its 
sens  and  the  very  waUs  of  the  ah'.  Is  there  but  one  Col- 
let d'Herhois  in  the  universe  ?  When  tbe  imasinatiatt  of 
genius  becomes  its  madncaa,  even  tbe  wontofmaaaa  be- 
ings is  only  a  genua. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

THS   DOMESTIC  UFK  OF  OKllIUa. 

When  the  temper  and  the  leisure  of  the  literary 
ter  are  alike  broken,  even  hia  beat  works,  the  too  ftitfalal 
mirrors  of  bis  state  of  mind,  will  participate  of  its 
ties ;  and  surely  the  incubations  of  TOniua  in  its  d 
and  shadowy  combinations,  are  not  less  sensible  i 
operation  than  the  compoaition  of  aonoroos  bodies,  whewy 
while  the  warm  metal  is  settling  in  the  mould,  even  an  nnm 
sual  vibration  of  the  air,  daring  the  moment  of  finoa,  «31 
injure  the  tone. 

Some  of  the  conspicuous  Uemidies  of  several  great 
compositions  may  be  attributed  to  the  domestic  infelicities 
of  their  authors.  The  desultocr  hie  of  Camoeas  is  iasa* 
gincd  to  be  perceptible  in  the  deficient  connection  of  his 
epic ;  and  Milton's  peculiar  situation  and  divided  faaulj 
prevented  those  passages  fiom  bemg  erased,  which  other- 
wise had  not  escaped  rnm  his  revising  hand  bo  felt  him 
self  in  the  situation  of  his  SampsonAgoniates,  whoa  ba 
so  pathetically  describes,  as 

*  His  foes*  derision,  capUvs,  poor  and  blind.* 
Cervantes,  through  precipitate  puUicatioa,  fell  into  thosa 
slips  of  memorv  observable  in  his  satirical  romaace.  Tha 
careless  rapid  lines  of  Dryden  are  justly  attributed  to  his 
distress,  and  he  indeed  pleada  for  hia  inequalities  fiooi  his 
domestic  circumstances.  Johnson  aflenuy,  but 
often  corrected  the  Ramblers  in  their  snri  >imi»i)  edi 
of  which  so  many  bad  been  despmched  in  hasla.  The 
learned  Greaves  offered  same  excuses  for  his 
his  edition  of  Abulfcda,  from  *  hb  being  five  years 
bcred  with  law-suits  and  diverted  from  hb  studies.* 

•  See  CalamMes  of  Awhors.  D.  49 
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•A  iimglii  be  ffttaned  to  Ibon,  he  ezprenei  his  eurpriM 
«  at  the  pssM  he  binl  fbrmerly  uodergooei'  but  of  which  he 
po«r  felt  huneelf  <  uitwilliag,  he  knew  ooc  bow,  of  again 
nndcrgoiBf.  Goldont,  when  at  the  bar,  abandoned  hi« 
CBflBDC  talent  tot  eeTara)  yean :  and  baring  reeamed  it,  hia 
fifStcoiBedjr  totally  Tailed :  *  Mj  bead,*  eaje  he,  *  waa  oo- 
cofied  wlib  n j  profeeuonal  employment,  I  waa  uneaay  in 
Bind  aad  in  bu  humour.' 

The  beei  yean  of  Meagi*!  Ule  were  embittered  by  the 
■neety  and  iae  hanhaeaaoThis  father,  who  himself  a  poor 
affiiC,  aad  with  poorar  feelings,  conrerted  his  home  into  a 
prmeo4KN»e,  forced  his  son  into  the  slavery  of  stipulated 
laflb-erofl^  While  bis  bread  aad  water  were  the  only  fruits 
of  the  Bm  arts;  in  this  domestic  persecution,  from  which 
he  waa  al  length  obliged  to  fly,  be  contracted  those  morose 
and  salarnae  habita  which  rar  ever  after  shut  up  the  un- 
gsnial  Mengp  in  the  dark  so&tude  of  his  soul.  It  has  been 
said  of  Akmao  Cano,  a  celebrated  Spanish  painter,  that 
ht  wooM  have  carried  hia  art  much  higher  hao  not  the  un- 
eeaoag  persecution  of  the  inquisitors  entirely  deprived  him 
of  that  tranquillity  so  necessary  to  the  very  existence  of 
art.  The  poet  Rousseau  passed  half  his  life  in  trouble, 
B  anger,  aad  in  despair,  from  the  severe  persecution,  or 
tha  iustiesy  of  bis  enemies,  respect'mg  an  anonymous  libel 
aitnouted  to  him ;  his  temper  was  poisoned,  and  he  poi- 
aoned.  Oiid,  in  exile  on  the  barren  shores  of  Tomos,  de- 
aerted  by  his  genius,  even  in  his  copious  IVistaa,  loses  the 
InxDrianeo  of  nis  fancy.  The  reason  which  Rousseau  al- 
leges fbr  the  cynical  spleen  which  so  frequently  breathes 
fbrth  in  hia  works,  shows  how  the  domestic  character  of 
the  man  of  tenius  leaves  itself  behind  in  his  productions. 
After  deacrwing  the  infelidtv  of  his  domestic  affairs  occa- 
aioBed  by  the  mother  of  Theresa,  and  Theresa  herself, 
both  woBca  of  the  lowest  order,  he  adds  mi  this  wretched 


marriage,  'these  unexpected  disagreeable  events,  in  a 
state  oTmy  own  choice,  plunged  me  mto  literature,  to  give 
a  new  direction  and  diversion  to  rov  m'md ;  and  in  all  my 
first  works.  I  scattered  that  bilious  humour  which  had  oc- 
euaoaed  tnis  very  occupation.'  Our  author's  character 
in  hia  works  was  the  very  opposite  one  in  which  he  ap- 
peared to  these  low  people ;  they  treated  his  simplicity  as 
utter  silliaeos;  feeling  nis  degradation  among  tnem,  his 
personal  umidity  assumed  a  tone  of  boldness  and  originali- 
ly  in  hia  writings,  white  a  strong  sense  of  shame  heighten- 
ed his  eanstictty,  contemning  that  urbanity  he  knew  not  to 
praetiao.  Ris  miserable  subservience  to  these  people  was 
the  real  eanso  of  his  oppressed  epirii  calling  out  for  some 
onrieftied  freedom  in  society.  Thus  the  real  Rousseau, 
with  all  his  disordered  feelings,  onl^  appeared  in  his  writ- 
ags;  che  secrets  of  his  heart  were  in  nis  pen. 

Theliome  of  the  literary  character  should  be  the  abode 
ef  repoae  aad  of  silence.  There  must  he  look  fbr  the 
s  of  studv,  in  profrressive  and  alternate  labours ;  a 
*  which/  says  GKroon, '  I  would  not  exchange  for  the 
urea  of  India.'  Rousseau  had  always  a  work  going 
an  fbr  rainy  days  and  spare  h^urs,  such  as  his  dictionary 
ef  mosic;  a  varietr  of  wokrs  never  tired ;  the  sinjEle  one 
aaly  oxhausted.  Metastasio  talks  with  delight  of  his  va- 
ikty,  which  resembled  the  fruits  in  the  garden  of  Armids^ 

E  mcnoe  sponta  Pan,  l^attro  mature. 
While  one  matures,  the  other  buds  and  blows. 

Nor  IS  it  always  fame,  nor  any  lower  motive,  which 
■ay  indoea  lum  to  hold  an  indefatigable  pen ;  another 
eqoaDy  powerful  exists,  which  must  remain  inexplicable 
l»  him  who  knows  not  ro  escape  from  the  listlessness  of 
lifb— the  passion  fbr  literary  occupation.  He  whose  eye 
caa  only  meaaore  the  space  occimied  by  the  voluminous 
labooia  of  the  elder  Pliny,  of  a  Mazsucnelli,  a  Muraiori, 
a  Meot&ocon,  and  a  (Sough ;  all  men  who  laboured  from 
the  love  of  labour,  aad  can  see  nothing  in  that  space  but 
Ibff  aahislyy  which  filled  it,  is  like  him  who  only  views  a 
city  at  a  distance— the  streets  and  the  squares,  and  all 
the  Ut  aad  population  within,  he  can  never  know.  These 
bsfary  eharactera  projected  these  works  as  so  many 
aehcmsa  to  escape  from  uninterestinc  pursuits ;  and,  in 
Gpfioa,  how  many  evils  of  life  did  they  burv,  while 
lappiaeas  expanded  with  their  volume.  AuJus  Gel- 
fioB  tfesarad  to  live  no  longer,  than  he  was  abis  to  retain 
lbs  fiKidty  of  writing  and  obeervinff.  The  literary  cha- 
ncier muat  prow  as  icnpassioned  with  his  subject  as  ^li- 
as with  hss  History  of^  Animals ;  *  wealth  and  honour  I 


hare  obtained  at  the  courts  of  princis ;  but  J  pre- 
ftrmd  the  delaght  of  multiplving  mv  knowledge  I  am 
•ware  iHat  the  avaricious  and  the  ambitious  will  accuse 


me  of  foUy,  but  I  have  always  found  most  pleasure  in  ob- 
serving the  nature  of  animals,  studying  their  characteri 
and  writing  their  history.'  Even  witn  those  who  have 
acquired  their  celebrity,  the  love  of  literary  labour  is  not 
diminished,  a  circumstance  recorded  by  the  vounger  Pliny 
of  Livy ;  in  a  preface  to  one  of  his  lost  books,  that  histo- 
rian had  said  taat  he  had  got  sufficient  glory  by  his  former 
writings  on  the  Roman  history,  and  might  now  repose  in 
ailence ;  but  his  mind  was  so  restless  and  so  abhorrent  of 
indolence,  that  it  only  felt  its  existence  in  hieraij  exertion. 
Such  are  the  minda  who  are  without  hope,  if  they  aro 
without  occupation. 

Amidat  the  repoae  aad  ailenoe  of  sbid^,  delightful  to 
the  literary  character,  are  the  soothing  mterruptions  of 
the  voices  of  those  whom  he  loves ;  these  shall  re-animate 
his  languor,  and  momenta  of  inspiration  shall  be  cauf  ht 
in  the  emotions  of  affection,  when  a  father  or  a  friend,  a 
wife,  a  daughter,  or  a  sister,  become  the  participators  of 
his  own  tastes,  the  companions  of  his  studies,  ana  identify 
their  happiness  with  his  fame.  If  Horace  was  dear  to 
his  friends,  he  declares  they  owed  him  to  his  father, 


-purus  et  Insons 


(Ut  me  collaudem)  si  vivoec  cams  amlds. 
Causa  fuit  Fater  his. 

Lib.  L  SsL  vl.  V.  00. 
If  pure  and  innocent,  if  dear  (forgive 
These  little  praises)  to  my  friends  I  live, 
My  fsther  was  the  cause. 

f\randa. 

This  intelligent  father,  an  obscure  tax-gatherer,  disco- 
vered the  propensity  of  Horace's  mind ;  for  he  removed 
the  bo)r  of  genius  from  a  rural  seclusion  to  the  metropo- 
lis, anxiously  attending  on  him  to  his  various  masters. 
Vitruvius  pours  forth  a  grateful  praver  to  the  memory  of 
his  parents,  who  had  instilled  into  nis  soul  a  love  fbr  lite- 
rary and  philosophical  subjects.  The  father  of  Gibbon 
urged  him  to  literary  distinction,  and  the  dedication  of  the 

*  Essay  on  literature,'  to  that  father,  connected  with  his 
subsequent  labour,  ahows  the  force  of  the  excitement. 
The  son  of  Buffon  one  day  surprised  his  father  by  the 
sight  of  a  column,  which  he  had  raised  to  the  memory  of 
his  father's  eloouent  genius.  *  It  will  do  you  honour,'  ob- 
served the  Gallic  sage.  -  And  when  that  son  in  the  revo- 
lution was  led  to  the  guillotine,  he  ascended  in  silenoo,  so 
impressed  with  his  faUier's  fame,  that  he  only  told  the  peo- 
ple, *  I  am  the  son  of  Buffon !'  It  was  the  mother  of 
Bums  who  kindled  his  genius  by  delighting  his  chiklhood 
with  the  recitati<ms  of  the  old  Scottish  ballads,  while  to 
his  father  he  attributed  his  cast  of  character ;  as  Bishop 
Watson  has  recently  traced  to  the  affectionate  influence  of 
nis  mother,  the  religious  feelings  which  he  declares  he  had 
inherited  from  her.  There  is,  what  may  be  cdled,  family 
genius ;  in  the  homo  of  a  man  of  genius  he  diffuses  an 
electrical  atmosphere ;  his  own  pre-eminence  strikes  out 
talents  in  all.  £velyn,  in  his  beautiful  retreat  at  Sayea 
Court,  had  inspired  his  family  with  that  variety  of  tastes 
which  he  himself  was  spreading  throughout  tne  nation. 
His  son  translated  Rapin's  *  Gardens'^  which  poem  the 
father  proudly  preeervcd  in  his '  Sylva ;'  his  ladv,  ever 
busied  m  his  stuoy,  excelled  in  the  arts  her  husband  loved, 
and  designed  the  frontispiece  to  his  Lucretius ;  she  was 
the  cultivator  of  their  celebrated  garden,  which  served  as 

*  an  example,'  of  his  great  work  on  *  forest  trees.'  Cow- 
ley, who  has  commemorated  Evelyn's  love  of  books  simI 
gardene,  has  delightfully  applied  them  to  his  lady,  in  whom, 
says  the  bard,  Evelyn  meets  both  pleasuras ; 

*  The  fairest  garden  in  her  looks. 
And  In  her  mind  the  wiMSt  books.* 

The  house  of  Haller  resembled  a  temple  consecrated  to 
science  and  the  arts,  for  the  votaries  were  his  own  family. 
The  universal  acquirementa  of  Haller,  were  possessed  m 
some  degree  by  every  one  under  his  roof;  and  their  stu- 
dious delight  in  transcribing  manuscripts,  in  consulting  au- 
thora,  in  botanising,  drawing  and  colouring  the  plants  un- 
der his  eye,  formed  occupations  which  made  the  daugbtera 
happy  and  the  sons  eminent.  The  painter  Stella  inspired 
his  family  to  copy  his  fanciful  inventions,  and  the  playful 
graver  ofClaudine  Stella,  his  niece,  animated  his  '  Sports 
of  Chiliiren.'  The  poems  of  the  lale  Hurdis  were  prmted 
by  the  hands  of  his  sistera. 

No  event  in  literary  history  is  more  impressive  than  the 
fate  of  duintiilian ;  it  was  in  the  midst  of  his  elaborate 
work,  composed  to  form  the  literary  charscter  of  a  sot., 
his  groat  hope,  that  he  experienced  the  most  terrible  aT* 
fliciion  in  the  domestic  life  of  genius— the  deaths  rlhn 
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ymSot  umI  oaeohild  »Af»r  tbe  ocImt.  It  wu  m  moral  earth- 
qodke  with  a  nasle  ranrivor  amidst  the  noM.  Ao  awful 
bunt  of  pareutaT  and  literary  aflliction  breaks  forth  m 
Qaiatdlian*!  lamentatkm,— '  my  wealth,  mod  mj  writinfa, 
tbe  fruUs  of  a  long  and  painful  life,  most  oow  he  reeerred 
eoly  for  atrangen ;  all  1  possess  is  for  alieos  and  oo  longer 
mias  r  The  bosbaod,  the  father,  and  the  nan  of  (eaios, 
utter  one  cry  of  agony. 

Deprired  of  these  nodal  consolations,  we  see  Johnson 
call  about  him  those  whose  cahunities  exiled  them  from 
aoeiety,  and  his  roof  lodges  tbs  blind,  the  lame  and  the 
poor ;  for  the  heart  of  genios  must  possess  something  hu- 
man it  can  call  its  own  to  be  kind  to.  Its  elevated  emo- 
tions, eren  in  domestic  life,  would  enlarge  tbe  moral  vo- 
cabulary, like  the  Abb6  de  Saint  Pierre,  who  has  fixed  in 
his  language  two  significant  words ;  one  which  serred  lo 
explain  the  virtue  most  familiar  to  him  ■  ^'tn/mionce  ,*  and 
the  irritable  vanit3r  magnifying  its  ephemeral  fame  the  sage 
reduced  to  a  morti^ng  dmiinutive    to  giorioh. 

It  has  often  excited  surprise  that  men  of  genius  eminent 
in  the  worid,  are  not  more  reverenced  than  other  men  in 
their  domestic  circle.  Tbe  disparity  between  the  public 
and  the  private  esteem  of  tbe  same  man  is  often  striking ; 
in  privacy  the  comic  genius  is  not  always  cheetiul,  the  sage 
is  sometimes  ridiculous,  and  the  poet  not  delightful.  The 
golden  hour  of  invention  most  terminate  like  other  hours, 
and  when  tfie  roan  of  mtus  returns  to  the  cares,  the  du- 
ties, the  vexations,  and  the  amusements  of  life,  his  com- 
Cnions  behold  him  as  one  of  themselves— the  creature  of 
bits  and  infirmities.  Men  of  genius,  like  the  deities  of 
Homer,  are  deities  only  in  their  *  Heaven  of  Inventitm  :* 
mixing  with  mortals,  thejr  shed  their  blood  like  Venus,  or 
bellow  like  Mais.  Tet  in  the  business  of  life  the  colli- 
vators  of  scioice  and  the  arts,  with  all  their  simplicity  of 
feeling  and  generous  openness  about  them,  do  not  meet  on 
equal  terms  with  other  men ;  their  frequent  sJistractions 
calling  off  the  rorod  bo  whatever  enters  into  its  favourite 
pursuits,  render  them  greatly  inferior  to  others  in  practical 
and  immediate  observation.  A  man  of  genius  may  know 
the  wbcrfe  map  of  the  world  of  human  nature ;  but,  like  the 
great  geojsrapher,  may  be  apt  to  be  lost  in  the  wood,  wfaidi 
anv  one  in  the  neifhbourhood  knows  better  than  him. 
*  The  conversation  of  a  poet,'  says  Gh>ldsmith,  *  is  that  of  a 
man  of  sense,  while  his  actions  are  those  of  a  fool.'  Ge- 
nius, careless  of  the  future,  and  absent  in  the  present, 
avoids  to  mix  too  deeply  in  common  life  as  its  business ; 
hence  it  becomes  an  easy  victim  to  common  for>|g  and  vul- 
gar villains.  *  I  love  my  family's  welfare,  but  I  cannot  be 
so  foolish  as  to  make  myself  the  slave  to  the  minute  afiaire 
of  a  house,'  said  Montesquieu.  The  story  told  of  a  man 
of  learning  is  probably  true,  however  ridiculous ;  deeply 
oocopied  in  his  library,  one,  rushing  in,  informed  him  tnat 
the  house  was  on  fh'e !  *  Go  to  my  wife— these  mat  tore 
belong  to  her!'  pettishlv  replied  the  interrupted  student. 
Bacon  sat  at  one  end  of  his  table  wrapt  in  many  a  reverie, 
while  at  the  other  the  creatures  about  him  were  trafficking 
with  his  honour,  and  ruining  his  good  name ;  *  I  am  better 
fitted  for  this,'  said  that  great  man  once,  holdinsr  out  a 
hofJkt  *  than  for  the  life  I  have  of  late  led.'  Buflbn,  who 
consumed  his  mornings  in  his  old  tower  of  Montbar,  at  the 
end  of  his  garden,  with  all  nature  opening  to  him,  formed 
all  his  ideas  of  what  was  passing  before  him  by  the  arts  of 
an  active  snd  pliant  capuchin,  and  the  comments  of  a  per^ 
ruqoier  on  the  scandalous  chronicles ;  thesn  he  treated  as 
children;  but  the  children  commanded  the  great  roan. 
t>r  Young,  whose  ntires  give  *he  very  anatomy  of  human 
foibles,  eras  entirely  governed  by  his  house-keeper ;  she 
thought  snd  acted  for  him,  which  probably  greatly  asristed 
the  '  I^ight  Thoughts,'  but  his  curate  exposed  the  domes- 
tic economy  of  a  man  of  genius  by  a  satirical  novel.  Was 
not  the  hero  Marlboroujrh,  at  the  moment  he  was  the  ter- 
ror of  France  and  the  glory  of  Germany,  hekl  under  the 
finser  of  his  wife  by  the  meanest  passion  of  ararioe  ? 

But  men  of  genius  have  too  often  been  accused  of  ima- 
gmary  crimes;  their  very  eminence  attracts  the  lie  of 
calumny,  a  lie  which  tradition  conveys  beyond  the  poesi- 
bility  of  refutation.  Sometimes  reproached  for  being  ud- 
dutifnl  sons,  because  they  displeased  their  fathera  in  ma- 
king an  obscure  name  celebrated.  The  family  of  Des- 
cartes were  insensible  to  the  lustre  his  studies  reflected  on 
them ;  they  lamented,  as  a  blot  in  their  escutcheon,  that 
Descartes,  who  was  bora  a  gentleman,  shouU  become  a 
pbilosopber.  This  elevated  genios  was  ev»  denied  the 
satisfaction  of  embracing  an  onfbiipvuig  parent,  whUe  his 
dwarfish  brother,  with  a  mind  dimoNttiveaa  bis  psnoB,ri-  I 


dicoled  his  nhiloso|rf»ic  relative,  and  turned  to 

his  philoeopnic  dispositions.    Tliey  have 

disagreeable  companions,  becanse  tney  firit  the 

of  doUness,  or  the  impertinence  of  intrasioii ;  a 

bands,  when  imited  to  wosnen,  who  witboot 

feeling  had  the  mean  sense,  or  the  unnatoial  enidiy,  to 

prey  opoo  their  infirmities.    But  is  the  BMgnoi  leas  m 

magnet,  though  the  partides  scattered  about  it,  incapnhio 

of  attractaoo,  are  unagitated  by  iu  occult  qoality  ? 

Poverty  is  the  endemial  distemper  of  the  iimniiH  tahh ; 
bat  poverty  is  no  term  for  *  eara  polite.'  Pew  can 
eeive  a  great  character  in  a  state  of  hmnble 
That  passion  for  wealth  throngh  all  ranks,  leavii^  iho 
Hollandera  aside,  aeems  peculiar  to  the  ooontry  whorw 
the  *  Weahh  of  Nations'  is  made  the  first  principle  of  im 
existence ;  and  where  the  oa  btmo  f  m  ever  referred  to  m 
coounercial  result.  This  is  not  the  chief  objett  of  fife 
among  the  continental  nations,  where  it 
restricted  to  the  coounereial  class.  Monti 
was  in  England,  observed  that  *  if  he  had  been' 
nothing  couhi  have  consoled  him  on  failing  lo 
a  large  fortime^  but  I  do  not  lanaent  the  mcdlioorily  of  sny 
dreumstances  m  France.'  This  evil,  lor  sooh  it  may  bo 
considered,  has  much  increased  here  since  Mimfinnmim's 
visit.  It  b  useleos  to  persuade  some  ih«|  there  is  m  pov>- 
erty,  neither  vulgar,  nor  terrifying,  asking  no  fiivours,  aad 
on  no  tenns  receiving  any— a  poverty  which  snnihiains  iii 
ideal  evils,  and  becomes  even  a  sooroe  ef  pride  a  alatn 
which  will  cooler  independence,  that  fe«t  step  to  gcnioB, 

There  have  been  men  of  genius  who  have  even  Isait 
to  want.  We  see  Roosoeau  rushing  out  of  the  holid  off 
the  financier,  selling  his  watch,  copying  musk  hj  iko 
sheet,  and  by  the  mechanical  industry  of  two  hoora,  pas^ 
chasing  ten  for  genius.  We  may  smile  at  the 
of  young  Barry,  who  finding  himself  too  «>^*i"*itt  a  i 
of  tavern-company,  imagined  that  his  expenditure  of 
was  occasioned  by  having  moaey ;  to  pat  an  end  to 
conflict,  he  threw  the  little  he  possessed  at  once  ialo  tke 
Liffey ;  but  let  us  not  forget  that  Barry,  in  the  malmAf 
of  life,  confidently  began  a  labour  of  yean,  and  eae  of  iho 
noblest  inventions  in  his  art,  agreat  nosmm  a  ' 
with  no  other  resource  than  what  be  found  m  as,, 
boura  through  the  night,  by  which  be  furnished  the 
with  those  slight  and  saleable  sketches  which 

interrupted  mornings  for  his  genius.    Spiaosa,  a 

celebrated  and  calumniated  as  Epicivns,  fived  in  ail 
of  abstinence,  even  of  honoure,  of  pensions,  and  of 
sents,  which,  however  dutguised  by  kindness,  bo 
not  accept,  so  fearful  was  this  philoeopher  of  a 
lodgine  in  a  cottage,  and,obtaining  a  livehhoed  by  i 
optical  glasses,  and  at  his  death  lus  small  ao 
how  be  bad  subsisted  oo  a  few  pence  a  day. 

( Enjoy  spare  feast !  a  radish  and  an  egg.*— CWjw. 


Spinosa  said  he  never  had  apent  more  than  ho 
and  certainly  thooght  there  was  aoeb  a  thing  as  si 
ous  earaings.  Such  are  the  men  who  Iwve  often  .^ 
at  the  light  regard  of  their  neiefabanra  in  oonfrast  widi  tL» 
growing  celebrity ;  and  who  feel  that  eternal  trath,  wMcb 
the  wisest  and  the  poorest  of  the  Athenians  Ims  seat  down 
to  us,  that  *  not  to  want  any  thing  is  an  allribate  of  tho 
Divinity ;  but  man  approamates  to  this  perfiodian  bv 
wanting  liule.'  ' 

There  may  be  sufficient  motives  lo  induce  the  lileraiT 
character  to  make  a  sute  of  mediocrity  his  cfadice.  If  bo 
loses  his  happiness,  he  nmtilates  his  genios.  Geldmi, 
with  the  simplicity  of  his  feelmgs  and  habits,  m  reviewiM 
his  life,  tells  ns  how  he  was  always  relapsing  into  his  old 
propensity  of  comic  writing;  <  but  the  thought  of  this  doen 
not  disturb  me ;  for  though  in  any  other  situation  I  miglit 
have  been  in  easier  circumstances,  I  should  never  havw 
been  so  happy.'  Bayle  is  a  parent  of  the  modem  Hteraiy 
character;  he  pnrnied  the  same  coarse,  and  early  in  liilo 
adopted  the  principle  *  Neither  to  fear  bad  fortune,  nor 
have  any  ardent  desires  for  good.'  He  was  aeqoai*lc4 
with  the  passions  only  as  their  historian,  and  Imnr  o^ 
for  literature,  he  sacrificed  to  it  the  two  great  acq^miiona 
of  hinnan  pursoits— fortune  and  a  familv ;  but  in  England, 
in  Prance,  in  Germany,  in  Italy,  in  Holland,  in  Flanderw. 
at  jSeneva,  he  fbond  a  familv  of  friends,  and  an  aceaaa- 
lation  of  celebrity.  A  life  of  hard  deprirations  was  long  ite 
life  of  Linnmus.  Withoot  a  fortune,  it  never  seemed  to 
him  necessary  to  acquire.  Peregrinatmg  on  foot  with  n 
stykw.  a  magnifying  glass,  and  a  bssket  for  planta,  bn 
shtred  with  the  peasant  his  niaiie  meaL    N 
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^ory  acquired  tt  a  cheaper  rate,  says  one  of  his  eulogists, 
^ausfiod  with  the  least  of  the  little,  he  only  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  completing  his  Floras  ;  and  the  want  of  fortune  did 
not  deprive  him  of  his  glory,  nor  of  that  statue  raised  to 
him  aUer  death  in  the  gardens  of  the  University  of  Upsal ; 
nor  of  that  solemn  eulogy  delivered  by  a  crowned  head ; 
nor  of  those  medals  which  the  king  of  Sweden,  and  the 
Swedes,  struck,  to  commemorate  the  genius  cf  the  three 
kingdoms  of  Nature. 

In  substituting  fortune  for  the  object  of  his  designs,  the 
man  of  genius  deprives  himself  of  the  inspirations  of  him 
who  lives  for  himself;  that  is,  for  his  Art.  If  he  bends  to 
the  public  taste,  not  daring  to  raise  it  to  his  own,  he  has  not 
the  choice  of  his  subjects,  which  itself  u  a  sort  of  inven- 
tion. A  task-worker  ceases  to  think  his  own  thoughts  ;* 
the  stipulated  price  and  time  are  weighing  on  his  pen  or 
his  pencil,  while  the  hoor-glass  is  dropping  its  hasty  sands. 
If  the  man  of  genius  would  become  something  more  than 
himself— if  he  would  be  wealthy  and  even  luxurious,  anc^ 
ther  fever  torments  him,  besides  the  thirst  of  glory ;  such 
ardent  desires  create  many  fears,  and  a  mind  in  fear  is  a 
mind  in  slavery.  So  inadfequate,  too,  are  the  remunera- 
tions of  literary  works,  that  the  one  of  the  greatest  skill 
and  difficulty,  and  the  longest  labour,  is  not  valued  with 
that  hasty  spurious  novelty  for  which  the  taste  of  the  pub- 
fic  ia  craving,  from  the  strength  of  its  disease,  rather  than 
Its  appetite.  Rousseau  observed  that  his  musical  Opera, 
the  work  of  five  or  sii  weeks,  brought  him  as  much  money 
as  he  had  received  for -his  Emihus,  which  had  cost  him 
twenty  years  of  meditation,  and  three  years  of  composi- 
tkm.  This  single  fact  represents  a  hundred.  In  one  of 
Shakespeare's  sonnets  he  pathetically  laments  this  com- 
pulsion of  bis  necessities  which  forced  him  on  the  trade  of 
pleasinf^  the  public ;  and  he  illustrates  this  degradation  by 
a  novel  image.    *  Chide  Fortune,*  cries  the  bard,— 

*  The  guilty  goddess  of  my  harmless  deeds, 
That  did  not  better  for  my  life  provide 
Than  public  means  whicn  public  manners  breeds ; 
Thence  comes  it  that  my  name  receives  a  brand ; 
And  almott  thenet  my  nature  it  tubdiud 
To  tohat  U  VDorIa  in,  like  thk  dyer's  hand.' 

Such  is  the  fate  of  that  author,  who,  in  his  variety  of 
task-^OTke,  blue,  yellow,  and  red,  lives  without  ever  having 
abown  his  own  natural  complexion.  We  bear  the  elo- 
quent truth  from  another  who  has  shared  in  the  bliss  of 
composition,  and  the  misery  of  its  *  daily  bread.'  *  A 
single  hour  of  composition  won  from  the  business  of  the 
day,  is  worth  more  than  the  whole  day's  toil  of  him  who 
works  at  the  trade  of  Uterature  ;  in  the  one  case  the  spirit 
comes  joyfully  to  refresh  itself  like  a  hart  to  the  water- 
brooks  ;  in  the  other  it  pursues  its  miserable  way,  panting 
and  jaded  with  the  dogs  of  hunger  and  necessity  behind.'* 

Genius  undegraded  and  unexoausted,  may,  indeed,  even 
in  a  garret,  ^low  in  its  career  ;  but  it  must  be  on  the  prin- 
ciple which  induced  Rousseau  solemnly  to  renounce  writ- 
ing '  par  metier.'  This  in  the  Journal  des  Scavans  he 
once  attempted,  but  found  himself  quite  inadequate  to  *  the 
profession.'t  In  a  garret,  the  author  of  the  '  Studies  of 
Kature'  cxultingly  tdls  us  that  he  arranged  his  work.  *  It 
was  in  a  little  garret,  in  the  new  street  of  St  Etiennedu 
Mont,  where  I  resided  four  years,  in  the  midst  of  physical 
and  domestic  afflictions.  But  there  I  enjoyed  tne  most 
exquisite  pleasures  of  my  life,  amid  profound  solitude  and 
an  enchanting  horizon.  There  I  put  the  finishing  hand 
to  my  *  Studies  of  Nature,'  and  there  I  published  them. 

It  iiaa  been  a  Question  with  some,  more  indeed  abroad 
than  at  home,  whether  the  art  of  instructing  mankind  by 
the  press  would  not  be  less  suspicious  in  its  character, 
were  it  less  interested  in  one  of  its  motives  ?  We  have 
had  some  noble  self-denials  of  this  kind,  and  are  not  with- 
out them  even  in  our  country.  Boileau  almost  censures 
Racine  for  having  accepted  money  for  one  of  his  dramas, 
while  he  who  was  not  rich,  gave  away  his  elaborate  works 
to  the  public  ;  and  he  seems  desirous  of  raising  the  art  of 
writing  to  a  more  disinterested  profession  than  any  other 
requinn|[  no  fees.  Mikoo  did  not  compose  his  immortal 
labour  with  any  view  of  copyright ;  and  Linnasus  sold  his 
works  for  a  single  ducat.  The  Abb6  Mably,  the  author 
of  many  political  and  moral  works,  preserved  the  dignity 
of  the  literary  character,  for  while  he  lived  (m  little,  he 
would  accept  only  a  few  presentation  copies  from  the  book- 
sellers.   Smce  we  have  become  a  nation  of  book  collect* 

*  Qnaiterljr  Review.  No.  XVI,  p.  538. 
t  Twice  he  repeated  this  resolution.— See  his  works,  VoL 
xxxi,  p.  283.  Vol.  xxxii,  p.  M). 
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ors,  the  principle  seems  changetl ;  even  the  wealthy  author 
becomes  proud  of  the  largrsi  tnbute  paid  to  his  genius, 
because  this  tribute  is  the  evidence  of  the  numbers  who 

Eay  it  ;  so  that  the  properly  of  a  book  represents  to  the 
terary  candidate  so  many  thousand  voters  in  his  favour. 
The  man  of  genius  wrestling  with  heavy  and  oppressive 
fortune,  who  follows  the  avocations  of  an  author  as  a  pre- 
carious source  of  existence,  should  take  ay  the  model  of  the 
authorial  life  that  of  Dr  Johnson ;  the  dignity  of  the  liter- 
ary character  was  ever  asisociated  with  his  feelings ;  and 
the  *  reverence  thyselP  was  present  to  his  mind  even  when 
doomed  to  bo  one  of  the  HetoUB  of  literature,  by.  Osborn, 
by  Cave,  or  by  Millar.  Destitute  of  this  ennooJing  prin- 
ciple, the  author  sinks  into  the  tribe  of  those  rabid  adven-  ' 
turers  of  the  pen  who  have  masked  the  degraded  form  of 
the  literary  cnaracter  under  the  title  of  authors  by  profes- 
sion—the Guthries,  the  Ralphs,  and  the  Ambursts.  ** 
*  There  are  worse  evils,  for  the  literary  man,'  says  a  mo- 
dern author,  who  is  himself  the  true  model  of  the  literary 
character,—-' than  neglect,  poverty,  imprisonment,  and 
death.  I'here  are  even  more  piiable  objects  than  Chatlei«i 
ton  himself  with  the  poison  of  ins  lips.'  '  I  should  die  with 
hunger,  were  I  at  peace  with  the  world,'  exclaimed  a  cor* 
sair  of  Uierature,— and  dashed  his  pen  into  that  black  flood 
before  him  of  soot  and  gall. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  MATRIMOirXAL   STATE. 

Matrimony  has  of)en  been  considered  as  a  condition  not 
well  suited  to  the  domestic  life  of  genius  ;  it  is  accompa- 
nied by  too  many  embarrassments  for  the  head  and  the  heart 
It  ytwe  an  axiom  with  Fuessli,  the  Swiss  artist,  that  the 
marriage  state  is  incompatible  with  a  high  cultivation  of 
the  fine  arts.  Peiresc  tne  great  French  collector,  refused 
marriage,  convinced  that  the  cares  of  a  family  were  too  ab* 
sorbin^!  for  the  freedom  necessary  to  literary  pursuits,  and 
a  sacrifice  of  fortune  incompatible  with  his  great  designs. 
Boyle,  who  would  not  suflW  his  studies  to  be  interrupted 
by  *  household  affairs,'  lived  as  a  boarder  with  his  sister 
Lady  Ranelagh.  Bayle,  and  Hobbes,  and  Hume,  and 
Gibbon,  and  Adam  Smith,  decided  for  celibacy.  Such 
has  been  the  state  of  the  ip'eat  author  whose  sole  occupa- 
tion is  combined  with  passion,  and  whose  happiness  is  hia 
fame— fame,  which  balances  that  of  the  heroes  uf  the  age, 
who  have  sometimes  honoured  themselves  by  acknowledg- 
ingit. 

This  debate,  for  our  present  topic  has  sometimes  warmed 
into  one,  in  truth  is  ill  adapted  lor  controversy ;  the  heart 
is  more  concerned  in  its  isisue  than  any  espoused  doctrine 
terminating  in  partial  views.  Look  into  the  domestic  an- 
nsls  of  genius— observe  the  variety  of  positions  into  which 
the  literary  character  is  thrown  in  the  nuptial  state.  Will 
cynicism  always  obtain  his  sullen  triumph,  and  prudence 
be  allowed  to  calculate  away  some  of  the  richer  feelings  of 
our  nature  ?  Is  it  an  axiom  that  literary  characters  must 
necessarily  mstitute  a  new  order  of  celibacy  ?  One  posi- 
tion we  may  assume,  that  the  studies,  and  even  the  happi- 
ness of  the  pursuits  of  literary  cliaracters,  are  powerfully 
influenced  by  the  domestic  associate  of  their  lives. 

Men  of  genius  rarely  pass  through  the  age  (/love  with- 
out its  passion :  even  tneir  Delias  and  Amandas  are  ofieo 
the  shadows  of  some  real  object.  According  to  Shaks- 
peare's  experience, 

*  Never  durst  poet  touch  a  pen  to  write. 
Until  his  ink  were  tempered  with  love*s  slabs.* 

Love's  l^abour  Lost,  Aa  I  v.  Scene  3. 

Their  imagination  is  perpetually  colouring  those  pictures 
of  domestic  happiness  they  delight  to  dwell  on.  He  who 
is  no  huslMnd  msy  sigh  for  that  devoted  tenderness  which 
is  at  once  bestowed  and  received ;  and  tears  may  start  in 
the  eyes  of  him  who  can  become  a  child  among  children, 
and  is  no  father.  These  deprivations  have  usually  been  tha 
concealed  cause  of  the  querulous  and  settled  melancholy 
of  the  literary  character.  The  real  occasion  of  Sben- 
atooe's  unhappiness  was,  that  early  in  life  he  had  been 
captivated  by  a  young  lady  adapted  to  be  bo*h  the  muso 
and  the  wife  of^tbe  poet.  Her  mild  graces  were  soon 
touched  by  his  plaintive  love-songs  and  elegies.    Their 

♦  The  reader  will  find  an  original  letter  bj  Oothrie  to  a 
Minister  of  State,  in  which  this  modem  phrase  was  probably 
his  own  invenik>n,  with  the  principle  unblushlnglT  avowed. 
See  '  Calamities  of  Authors,'  vol.  1,  p.  5.  Ralph  farther  opens 
mvBteries,  in  an  snonymous  pamphlet  of 'The  Cass  or  Ao. 
thors  by  profession.*    Thej  were  both  pensioned. 
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lensibility  was  loo  mutual,  and  lasted  for  ■ome  years,  ull 
she  died.     It  was  in  parting  from  her  that  he  first  sketched 
his  •  Pastoral  Ballad.*    Shcnstone  had  the  fortitude  to  re- 
fuse marriage ;  his  spirit  could  not  endure  that  she  should 
participate  m  that  life  of  deprivations  to  which  he  was 
doomed,  by  an  inconsiderate  union  with  poetry  and  porer- 
ty.    But  ho  loved,  and  his  heart  was  not  locked  up  m  the 
ice  of  celibacy.    He  says  in  a  moment  of  humour,  ♦  It  is 
Ions  smce  I  have  considered  myself  as  undont.     The 
world  will  not  perhaps  consider  me  in  that  light  enUrely 
till  I  have  married  my  maid.'     Thomson  met  a  reciprocal 
passion  m  his  Amanda,  while  the  full  tenderness  of  hia 
heart  was  ever  wasting  itself  hke  waters  in  a  desert.    As 
we  have  been  made  little  acquainted  with  this  part  of  the 
history  of  the  poet  of  the  Seasons,  I  give  his  own  descrip- 
tion of  these  deep  feelings  from  a  manuscript  letter  written 
to  Mallet.    *  To  turn  my  eyes  a  softer  way,  to  you  know 
who— absence  sighs  it  to  me.  What  is  my  heart  made  of? 
a  soft  system  of  low  nerves,  too  sensible  lor  my  quiet — ca- 
pable of  being  very  happy  or  very  unhappy,  I  am  afraid 
the  last  will  prevail.    Lay  your  hand  u|K>n  a  kindred  heart, 
and  despise  me  not.    I  know  not  what  it  is,  but  she  dwells 
upon  my  thought  in  a  mingled  sentiment,  which  is  the 
sweetest,  the  most  intimately  pleasing  tlie  soul  can  receive, 
and  which  I  would  wish  never  to  want  towards  some  dear 
object  or  another.    To  have  always  some  secret  darling 
idea  to  which  one  can  still  have  recourse  amidst  the  noise 
and  nonsense  of  the  worid,  and  which  never  fails  to  touch 
in  in  the  most  exquisite  manner,  is  an  art  of  happiness 
that  fortune  cannot  deprive  us  of.     This  may  be  called 
romantic ;  but  whatever  the  cause  is,  the  effect  is  really 
felt.    Pray,  when  you  write,  tell  me  when  you  saw  her, 
and  with  the  pure  eye  of »  friend,  when  you  see  her  again, 
whisper  thai  I  am  her  most  humble  servant,'    Even  Pope 
was  enamoured  of  *  a  scornful  lady  ;  and  as  Johnson  ob- 
served, 'polluted  his  will  with  female  resentment.*    John- 
son himself,  we  are  told  by  Miss  Seward,  who  knew  him, 

•  had  always  a  metaphysical  passion  for  one  princess  or 
other,— tlie  rustic  Lucy  Porter,  or  the  haughty  Molly  As- 
ton, or  the  sublimated  methodistic  Hill  Booihbv  -,  and  lastly, 
the  more  charming  Mrs  Thrale.'  Even  in  his  advanced 
age,  at  the  height  of  his  celebrity,  we  hear  his  cries  of 
lonely  wretchedness.  *  I  want  every  comfort ;  my  life  is 
very  solitary  and  very  cheerless.  Let  me  know  that  I 
have  yet  a  friend— let  us  be  kind  to  one  another.*  But  the 
« kinmiess*  of  distant  friends  is  like  the  polar  sun,  too  far 
removed  to  warm.  A  female  is  the  only  friend  the  solitary 
can  nave,  because  her  friendship  is  never  absent.  Even 
toose  who  have  eluded  individual  tenderness,  are  tortured 
by  an  aching  void  in  their  feelings.  The  stoic  Akenside, 
in  his  books  of  *  Odes,*  has  preserved  the  history  of  a  life 
of  genius  in  a  series  of  his  own  feelings.    One  entitled, 

*  At  Study,*  closes  with  these  memorable  lines  ; 

« Me  though  no  pecaHsr  fair 
Touches  with  a  lover's  care-, 

Though  the  pride  of  my  desire 
Asks  immortal  friendship's  name. 
Asks  the  palm  of  honest  fame 

And  the  old  heroic  lyre  ; 
Thouffh  the  day  have  smoothly  gone, 
•  Or  to  lettered  leisure  known. 

Or  in  social  duty  spent ; 
Yet  at  eve  my  lonely  breast 
Seeks  in  vain  for  perfect  rest. 

Languishes  for  true  content.* 


If  ever  a  man  of  letters  lived  in  a  state  of  energy  and 
eicitement  whidi  might  raise  him  above  the  atmosphere 
of  social  love,  it  was  assuredly  the  enthusiast,  Thomas 
Hdlis,  who,  solely  devoted  to  literature  and  to  republican- 
ism, was  occupied  in  furnishing  Europe  and  America  with 
editions  of  hia  favourite  authors.  He  would  not  marry, 
lest  marriage  shoukl  interrupt  the  labours  of  his  platonic 
politics.  But  his  extraordinary  memoirs,  while  they  show 
im  intrepid  mind  in  a  robust  fiume,  bear  witness  to  the 
■etf-tonnentor  who  bad  trodden  down  the  natural  bonds  of 
domestic  life.  Hence  the  deep  *  dejection  of  his  spinls ; 
thoM  incessant  cries,  that  be  has  no  « one  to  advise,  as- 
sist, or  cherirfi  those  magnanimous  pursuits  in  him.'  At 
lenffth  he  retreated  into  the  country,  in  utter  hopelessness. 

lio  not  into  the  country  for  attenuons  to  agriculture  as 
sm^.  nor  attentions  of  interest  of  any  kmd,  which  I  have 
ever  despised  as  such ;  but  as  a  «sed  man,  to  pass  the  re- 
mainder of  a  life  01  tolerable  sanity  and  quiet,  after  bav- 
ins Biven  up  the  flower  of  it,  voluntarily,  day,  week, 
»^th,  year  after  year  successive  to  each  other,  to  pubhc 


service,  and  being  no  longer  able  to  sustain,  in  bo^  m 
wxnd^  the  labours  that  I  have  chosen  to  go  through  wiib- 
out  falling  speedily  into  ffte  grt^bed  dtssrders,  and  il  nigirt 
be  tmbcct&y  toe(f.  This  is  not  colouring,  bm  the  enet 
plain  truth,*^and  Gray's, 

( Poor  moralist,  and  what  art  ihou? 

A  solitary  fly ! 

Thy  joys  no  glntering  female  meets. 

No  hive  hast  thou  of  noarded  sweets.* 

Assuredly  it  would  not  be  a  question  whether  tbeoe  lilo- 
rary  characters  should  have  married,  had  not  Montaigne, 
when  a  widower,  declared  that  *  he  would  not  narry  m 
second  time,  though  it  were  wisdom  itself  f — bat  the 

Gascon  has  not  disclosed  how  far  ilfociaaic  was 

in  this  anathema. 

If  the  literary  man  unites  him8e!f  to  a  wonaa  wl 
taste  and  whose  temper,  are  adverse  to  his  gmuiu,  hei^  __ 
courageously  prepare  for  a  martyrdom.    Shookl  a  feasale 
mathematician  be  united  to  a  poet,  it  is  probable  that  siM 
would  be  left  to  her  abstractioos ;  to  demoosnte  to  hci^ 
self  how  many  a  specious  diagram  fails  when  broogtainto 
its  mechanical  (^ration ;  or  while  discovering  the  mfints 
varieties  of  a  curve,  may  deduce  her  husttand's.    If  sIm 
becomes  as  jealous  of  his  books  as  other  wives  axe  of  the 
mistresses  of  their  husbands,  she  may  act  the  vinco  vnatk. 
over  his  innocent  papers.    The  wife  of  Bishop  Cooper, 
while  her  husband  was  employed  on  his  Lexicon,  one  day 
consigned  the  volume  of  many  years  to  the  flames ;  and 
obliged  that  scholar  to  begin  a  second  siege  of  Troy  in  a 
second  Lexicon.    The  wife  of  Whilelocke  often  destroyed 
his  M88  and  the  marks  of  her  nails  have  come  down  to 
posterilv  in  the  numerous  fooerotaons  still  gaping  in  fass 
« Memorials.'  The  learned  Sir  Henry  Saville,  who  devoU 
ed  more  than  half  his  life,  and  near  ten  thousand  poonda, 
to  his  magnificent  edition  of  St  Chrysostoca,  led  a  vesy 
uneasy  life  between  that  Saint  and  Lady  Saville ;  what 
with  her  tenderness  for  him  and  her  own  want  of  anna»* 
ment.  Saint  Chrysostom  incurred  more  than  one  danger. 
One  of  those  learned  scholars  who  translated  the  Sai|K 
lures,  kept  a  diary  of  his  studies  and  his  domestic  calann- 
ties,  for  they  both  went  on  together ;  bosied  onlv  an 
his  books,  his  wife,  from  manv  causes,  plunged  him 
debt ;  he  was  compelled  to  make  the  last  sacrifice  ofa 
rary  man,  by  disposing  of  his  library.  But  now,  he  wiihoui 
books,  and  she  worse  and  worse  in  temper,  disoontrata 
were  of  fast  growth  between  them.    Our  man  of  study, 
found  his  wife,  like  the  remora,  a  little  fish,  sticking  at  Iha 
bottom  of  his  ship  impeding  iu  progress.    He  despcvaldj 
resolved  to  fly  from  the  country  and  his  wife.    There  is  a 
cool  entry  in  the  diary,  on  a  warm  proceeding,  one 
ing ;  wherein  he  expresses  some  curiosity  to  know  the  cat 
of  his  wife  being  out  of  temper!    Simplicity  of  a  pati 
scholar  !♦    The  present  matrimonial  case,  however,  ter- 
minated in  unexpected  happiness ;  the  wife,  after  having 
forced  her  htisband  to  be  deprived  of  his  library,  to  be  daily 
chronicling  her  caprices,  and  finally,  to  take  the  serioos  ra- 
solution  of  abandoning  his  country,  yet,  living  in  good  old 
times,  religion  and  conscience  united  them  again ;  and,  an 
the  connubial  diarist  ingeniously  describes  this  second 
marriage  of  himself  and  his  wife,— ^  made  it  be  with  tbeaa, 
as  surgeons  say  it  is  with  a  fractured  bone,  if  <nce  weB  sat, 
the  stronger  for  a  fracture.'    A  new  consotatioo  Ibr  do- 
mestic ruptures!  .       -  , 

Observe  the  errors  and  infiimiUes  of  the  F^Uest  men  ol 
genius  in  their  matrimonial  ooonectiona.  Af  Uton  earned 
nothing  of  the  greatness  of  nis  mind,  in  the  eboice  of  hia 
wives ;  his  first  wife  was  the  object  of  sodden  fancy.  Ho 
left  the  metropolis,  and  unexpectedly  returned  a  mamcd 
man ;  united  to  a  woman  of  such  uncongenial  dispossiioas, 
that  the  romp  was  frightened  at  the  litmry  habits  of  the 
great  poet,  found  his  house  solitary,  beat  his  nenhewa,  and 
nn  away  after  a  single  month's  reudenoe!  to  this  cirenBi- 
stance,  we  owe  his  famous  treatise  on  Divotve,  and  a 
party,  (by  no  means  extinct,)  who,  having  made  as  il 
choices  m  their  vrives,  were  for  divorcing,  as  &st  aa  ihej 
had  been  for  manring,  calKng  themselves  JMittawMts. 
When  we  find  that  Moliere,  so  Airul  ra  human  life, 
ried  a  girl  from  his  own  troop,  who  made  him 


*The  entry  may  amuse.  Hodie,  needo  qua  tntoraperja 
uxorem  meam  arHavh,  nam  peconiam  usudatam  projeck  Im- 
mi.  ac  sic  Irata  discessit,— « This  day,  1  know  noc  the  cause  at 
the  ill-temper  of  my  wife;  when  I  gave  her  money  fer  dai^y 
expences,  she  flung  It  upon  the  ground  and  depaned  la 
paaion.'  For  some,  this  Flemish  picture  mast  be  too  (aaifr 
I  liar  to  please,  too  minute  a  copy  of  vulgar  life 
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all  those  bitter  disgusts  and  ridiculous  embarrassments 
which  he  himself  played  oflTat  the  Theatre ;  that  Addison's 
Goe  taste  in  morals  and  in  life,  could  suffer  the  ambition  of 
a  courtier  to  prevail  with  himself  to  seek  a  Countess,  whom 
he  describes  under  the  stormy  character  of  Oceana,  who 
droTe  him  contemptuously  into  solitude,  and  shortened  his 
days ;  and,  that  Steele,  warm  and  thoughtless,  was  united 
to  a  cold  precise  *  Miss  Prue,'  as  he  calls  her,  and  from 
whom  he  never  parted  without  bickerings ;  in  all  these 
cases  we  censure  the  great  men,  not  their  wives.'*'    Rous- 
seau has  htmestly  confessed  his  error :  he  had  united  him- 
self to  a  low  illiterate  woman— and  when  he  retreated  into 
solitude,  he  felt  the  weight  which  he  carried  with  him. 
He  laments  that  he  had  ucte'lucated  his  wife  ;  *  In  a  docile 
age,  I  could  have  adorned  her  mind  with  talents  and  know- 
ledge which  would  have  more  closely  united  us  in  retire- 
ment. We  should  not  then  have  felt  the  mtolerable  tedium 
of  a  tete  ^  tete ;  it  is  in  sditude  one  feels  the  advantage  of 
living  with  another  who  can  think.'    Thus  Rousseau  con- 
fesses the  fatal  error,  and  indicates  the  right  principle. 

But  it  seems  not  absolutely  necessary  Tor  the  domestic 
happiness  of  the  literarv  character,  that  his  wife  shoukl  bo 
a  literary  woman.  The  lady  of  Wieland  was  a  very 
pleasing  domestic  person,  who  without  readiujg  her  hus- 
band's works,  knew  he  was  a  great  poet.  Wieland  was 
^t  to  exercise  his  imagination  in  a  sort  of  angry  declama- 
tion and  bitter  amplifications ;  and  the  writer  of  this  ac- 
count in  perfect  German  taste,  assures  us, '  that  many  of 
hu  felicities  of  diction  were  thus  struck  out  at  a  heat :'  aur- 
mg  this  frequent  operation  of  his  genius,  the  placable  tem- 
per of  Mrs  Wieland  overcame  the  orgasm  of  the  Ger- 
man bard,  merely  by  her  admiration  and  her  patience. 
When  the  burst  was  over,  Wieland  himself  was  so  charm- 
ed by  her  docility,  that  he  usually  closed  with  giving  up 
al*.  his  opinions.  There  is  another  sort  of  homely  happi- 
ness, aptly  described  in  the  plain  wordn  of  Bishop  New- 
ton :  He  found  *  the  study  of  sacred  and  classic  authors  ill 
agreed  with  butchers'  and  bakers'  bills ;'  and  when  the 
prospect  of  a  bishopric  opened  on  him,  *  more  servants, 
more  entertainments,  a  better  table,  &c.'  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  look  out  for  '  some  clever  sensible  woman  to  be 
his  wife,  who  would  lay  out  his  money  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, and  be  careful  and  ten  k'r  of  his  health ;  a  friend 
and  companion  at  all  hours,  and  who  would  be  happier  in 
staying  at  home  than  be  perpetually  gadding  abroad.' 
Such  are  the  wives,  not  adapted  to  be  the  votaries,  but 
who  may  be  the  faithful  companions  through  life,  even  of 
a  man  of  genius. 

That  susceptibility,  which  is  love  in  its  most  compliant 
forms,  is  a  constitutional  faculty  in  the  female  character, 
and  hence  its  docility  and  enthusiasm  has  varied  with  the 
genius  of  diflTerent  ages.  When  universities  were  opened 
to  the  sex,  have  the^  not  acquired  academic  glory?  Have 
not  the  wives  (^  military  men  shared  in  the  perils  of  the 
field,  and  as  Anna  Comnena,  and  our  Mrs  Hutchinson, 
become  even  their  historians  ?  In  the  age  of  love  and 
sympathy  the  female  receives  an  indelible  character  from 
her  literary  associate ;  bis  pursuits  are  even  the  objects  of 
her  thoughts ;  he  sees  his  tastes  reflected  in  his  family, 
much  less  hj  himself,  whose  solitary  labours  often  pre- 
clude him  n-om  forming  them,  than  by  that  image  of  his 
own  genius  in  his  house~-lhe  mother  of  his  chiklren.  An- 
tiquity abounds  with  many  inspiring  examples  of  this  ca- 
meleon  reflection  of  the  female  character.  Aspasia,  from 
the  arms  of  Pericles,  borrowing  bis  genius,  could  instruct 
the  archons  how  to  govern  the  republic ;  Portia,  the  wife 
of  the  republican  Brutus,  devouring  the  burning  coals, 
showed  a  glorious  suicide  which  Brutus  had  approved ; 
while  Paulina,  the  wife  of  Seneca,  when  the  veins  of  that 
philosopher  were  commanded  to  be  opened,  voluntarily 
chose  the  same  death ;  the  philosopher  commanded  that 
her  flowing  blood  should  be  stopped,  W  her  pallid  features 
ever  after  showed  her  still  the  wife  of  Seneca !  The  wife 
nf  Lucan  is  said  to  have  transcribed  and  corrected  the 
Pharsalia  afler  the  death  of  her  husband ;  the  tender  mind 
of  the  wife  had  caught  the  energy  of  the  bard  by  its  in- 
tercourse ;  and  when  be  was  no  more,  she  placed  his  bust 
no  her  bed,  that  she  might  never  dose  her  eyes  without 
being  soothed  by  his  image.  The  picture  of  a  literary 
wife  nf  antii^uity  has  descended  to  us,  touched  by  the  do- 
mestic pencil  M  a  man  of  genius.  It  is  the  susceptible 
Calphumia,  the  lady  of  the  younger  Pliny  ; '  her  affection 
to  roe  has  given  her  a  turn  to  books— her  passion  will  in- 

•  See  Corioshies  of  Literature,  for  various  anecdotes  of  <  Li- 
dHary  Wives.* 


crease  with  our  days,  for  it  is  not  my  youth  or  my  person, 
which  time  gradually  impairs,  but  my  reputation  and  my 
glory,  of  which  she  is  enamoured.'  Could  Mrs  Hutchin- 
son have  written  the  life  of  her  husband,  had  she  not  re- 
flected from  the  patriot  himself,  all  his  devotedness  to  the 
country,  had  she  not  lent  her  whole  soul  to  every  event 
which  concerned  him  ?  This  female  susceptibimy  was 
strong  in  the  wife  of  Klopstock ;  our  novelist  Richardson, 
who  could  not  read  the  Messiah  in  the  original,  was  de- 
sirous of  some  account  of  the  poem,  and  its  progress.  She 
writes  to  him  that  no  one  can  inform  him  better  than  her- 
self, for  she  knows  the  most  of  that  which  is  not  published, 
'  being  always  present  at  the  birth  of  the  young  verses, 
which  begin  by  fragments  here  and  there,  of  a  subject  of 
which  his  soul  is  just  then  filled.  Persons  who  live  as 
we  do  have  no  need  of  two  chambers ;  we  are  always  in 
the  same ;  I  with  my  little  work,  still,  still,— only  regarding 
sometimes  my  husband's  sweet  face,  which  is  so  venerable 
at  that  time,  with  tears  of  devotion  and  all  the  sublimity  of 
the  subject— my  husband  reading  me  his  young  verses  and 
sufiering  my  criticisms.'  Meta  Mollers  writes  with  eo« 
thusiasm,  and  in  German  English ;  but  he  is  a  pitiful  critic 
who  has  only  discovered  the  oddness  of  her  language. 
Gesner  declared  that  whatever  were  his  talents,  the 

gerson  who  had  most  contributed  to  develope  them  waa 
is  wife.  She  is  unknown  to  the  public ;  but  the  history 
of  the  mind  of  such  a  woman  can  only  be  truly  discovered 
in  the  <  Letters  of  Gesner  and  his  Family.'  While  Gesner 
gave  himself  up  entirely  to  his  favourite  arts,  drawing, 
painting,  etching,  and  composing  poems,  his  wife  wouul 
often  reanimate  a  genius  that  was  npt  to  despond  in  its  at- 
tempts, and  often  exciting  him  to  new  productions,  her 
certain  and  delicate  taste  was  attentively  consulted  by  the 
poet-painter— but  she  combined  the  most  practical  good 
sense  with  the  most  feeling  imagination  ;  this  forms  the 
rareness  of  the  character— for  this  same  woman,  who  unit- 
ed with  her  husband  in  the  education  of  their  children,  to 
relieve  him  from  the  interruptions  of  common  business, 
carried  on  alone  the  concerns  of  his  house  in  la  Ubrairie. 
Her  correspondence  with  her  srni,  a  young  artist  travelling 
for  his  studies,  opens  what  an  old  poet  comprehensively 
terms  *  a  gathered  mind.'  Imagine  a  woman  attending 
the  domestic  economy,  and  the  commercial  details  yet  with- 
drawing out  of  this  business  of  life  into  that  oftne  more 
elevated  pursuits  of  her  husband,  and  the  cares  and  coun- 
sels she  bestowed  on  her  son  to  form  the  artist  and  Ae 
man.  To  know  this  incomparable  woman  we  must  hear 
her.  '  Consider  your  fatner's  precepts  as  oracles  of 
wisdom  ;  they  are  the  result  of  the  experience  he  has  ocri* 
lected,  nut  only  of  life,  but  of  that  art  which  he  has  acquir- 
ed simply  by  his  own  industry.'  She  would  not  have  her 
son  suffer  his  strong  affection  to  herself  to  absorb  all  other 
sentiments.  '  Had  you  remained  at  home,  and  been  habi- 
tuated under  your  mother's  auspices  to  employments  mere- 
ly domestic,  what  advantage  would  you  have  acquired  7  I 
own  we  should  have  passed  some  delightful  winter  even- 
ings together ;  but  your  love  for  Uie  arts,  and  my  ambitioa 
to  see  my  sons  as  much  distinguished  for  their  talents  as 
their  virtues,  would  have  been  a  c(mstant  source  of  regret 
at  your  passing  your  time  in  a  manner  so  little  worthy  of 
you.'  How  profound  is  her  observation  on  the  strongsbut 
confined  attachments  of  a  youth  of  genius.  *  I  have  fre« 
quently  nimarked,  with  some  regret,  the  excessive  attach- 
ment you  indulse  towards  those  who  see  and  feel  as  yoa 
do  yourself,  and  the  total  neglect  with  which  you  seem  to 
treat  every  one  else.  I  should  reproach  a  man  with  such 
a  fault  who  was  destined  to  pass  his  life  in  a  small  and  tm- 
varying  circle ;  but  in  an  artist,  who  has  a  great  object  ia 
view,  and  whose  country  is  the  whole  world,  this  dispose 
tion  seenu  to  me  likely  to  produce  a  great  number  of  incon- 
veniences—alas  !  my  son,  the  life  you  have  hitherto  led  in 
your  father's  house  nas  been  in  fact  a  pastoral  life,  and  not 
such  a  one  as  was  necessary  for  the  education  of  a  man 
whose  destiny  summons  him  to  the  world.'— And  when 
her  son,  after  meditating  on  some  of  the  most  glorious  pro- 
ductions of  art,  felt  himself  as  he  says,  *  disheartened  and 
cast  down  at  the  unattainable  supenority  of  the  artist,  and 
that  it  was  only  by  reflecting  on  the  immense  labour  and 
continued  efforts  which  such  master  pieces  must  have  re- 
quired, that  I  regained  my  courage  and  my  ardour,'  she 
observes, '  this  passage,  my  dear  son,  is  to  me  as  preeioua 
as  gold,  and  I  send  it  to  you  again,  because  I  wisn  you  to 
impress  it  strongly  on  vour  mind.  The  remembrance  of 
this  may  also  be  a  useful  preservative  from  too  great  con- 
fidence in  your  abilities,  to  which  a  warm  imagination  may 
sometimes  be  liable,  or  from  the  dMpondence  you  might 
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ly  feel  froai  tho  contemplalioQ  oTgruid  ori|poal« 
CoQtinae,  therefore,  my  dear  aoo,  to  form  a  sound  jnd{- 
aient  and  a  pure  laste  from  jrour  own  obierrations  ;  your 
mind,  while  jet  youn;  and  flexible,  may  receive  whaietrer 
unpressiona  you  wish.    Be  careful  (hat  your  abilities  do 
not  inspire  in  you  too  much  oonSdenee,  lest  it  abould  hap> 
pen  to  you  as  it  has  bo  many  others,  that  they  hare  nerer 
poiseesRid  any  greater  merit  than  that  of  having  good  abili- 
ties.'   One  mure  extract  to  preserre  an  iaodoit  which 
may  touch  the  heart  of  nnius.  This  extraordinary  woman 
wMoe  characteristic  is  Uiat  of  strong  sense  with  delicacy 
of  feeling,  would  check  her  German  sentimentality  at  the 
moment  die  was  betrajrins  those  emotions  in  which  the 
imajpnation  is  so  powerfully  mixed  up  with  the  associated 
feelings.    Arnving  at  their  cottage  at  Sihlwald,  sbe  pro- 
ceeds—'On  entenng  the  parlour  three  small  pictures, 
painted  by  you,  met  my  eyes.    I  passed  some  time  in 
oontempt^mg  them.    It  is  now  a  year,  thoa^t  I  since  I 
■aw  him  trace  these  pleasing  forms ;  he  whittled  and  sang, 
and  I  saw  them  grow  under  ois  pencil ;  now  he  is  far,  far 
from  lu.— In  short,  I  had  the  weakness  to  press  my  lips  on 
one  of  these  pictures.    You  well  know,  my  dear  son,  that 
I  am  not  much  addicted  to  scenes  of  a  sentimental  turn ; 
but  UMiay,  while  I  considered  your  works,  I  could  not  re- 
main from  this  little  impulse  of  malemal  feelin«s.  Do  not, 
however,  be  apprehensire  (hat  the  tender  sfTecUon  of  a 
OMiCherwill  ever  lead  me  too  far,  or  that  I  shall  suffer  my 
mind  to  be  too  powerfuU?  impressed  wiih  the  painful  sen- 
sations to  which  your  absence  gives  birth.     My  reason 
eoDTinces  me  that  it  is  for  your  welfare  ihat  you  are  now 
in  a  place  where  your  abilities  will  hare  opportunities 
of  unfolding,  and  where  you  can  become  great  in  your 
■ft. 

Sodi  was  the  incomparable  wife  uid  mother  of  the  Ges- 
■ers !— Will  it  now  be  a  question  whether  matftmony  is 
incompatible  with  the  cultiratioo  of  the  aru  ?  A  wife  wbo 
reanimates  the  drooping  genius  of  her  hud>aiid,  and  a 
mother  who  is  inspired  by  the  ambition  of  seeing  her  sons 
eminent,  is  she  not  the  real  being  whidi  the  i^ivT«**n«t  only 
porsonfied  in  their  Muse  ? 

CHAPTBR  XIV. 
LiTSKAmr  rniKVDSHips. 

Among  tho  virtues  which  literature  insfnres,  is  that  of 
the  most  romantic  friendship.  The  deUriomof  love,  and 
even  its  lichter caprices,  are  incompatible  with  the  pursuits 
of  the  student;  but  to  feel  frieo<lship  like  a  passion,  is  no- 
CMiary  to  the  naind  of  genius,  alternately  elated  and 
depressed,  ever  prodigal  of  feeling,  and  excursive  in 
knowledge. 

The  qualities  which  constitute  literary  friendship,  com- 
pared with  thoee  of  men  of  the  worid,  must  render  it  as 
rare  as  true  love  itself,  which  it  resembles  in  that  iotelleo- 
tual  tenderness  of  which  both  so  de'tply  participate.  Two 
alooss  must  naeeC  out  of  the  mass  of  nature,  of  such  purity, 
that  when  they  once  adhere,  they  shall  be  as  one,  resisting 
the  utmost  force  of  separation.  This  literary  friendship 
begMM  *  in  the  dews  of  their  youth,'  and  may  be  said  not 
Id  expire  on  their  tomb.  Engas^  in  similar  studies,  if 
oa»  u  found  to  excel,  he  shall  find  in  the  other  the  pro- 
lector  of  his  fame.  In  their  familiar  conversations,  the 
memory  of  the  one  associates  with  the  fancy  of  the  other; 
■nd  to  such  an  intercourse,  the  world  owes  some  of  the 
finer  effusions  of  geoiu.*,  and  some  of  those  monuments  of 
iabour  which  required  more  than  one  gi^ot  hand. 

In  the  poem  Cowley  composed  on  the  death  <^his  friend 
Harvey,  this  stanza  opens  a  pleasine  scene  of  two  young 
literary  friends  engaged  in  their  midnight  studies. 

'  Say,  for  you  saw  us,  yc  immortal  lights 
How  oft  cmwearied  have  we  spent  the  nights 
Till  the  Ladman  stars,  so  famed  for  love. 
Wondered  at  us  from  above. 
We  spent  them  not  in  tovs,  in  lust,  or  wine ; 

But  search  of  deep  phikMophy, 

Wti,  ekxjuence,  and  poetry  ; ' 
ArU  which  I  loved,  for  they,  my  friend,  were  thine.' 

Milton  has  not  only  given  the  exouisite  Lvcidas  to  the 
memory  of  one  young  friend,  but  his  Epitaphmm  DamomU 
to  another. 

Kow,  mournfully  cries  the  youthful  genius,  as  versified 
by  Langhorne, 

*  To  whom  shall  I  my  hones  and  fears  imp\rt. 
Or  trust  the  cares  and  folhes  of  my  heart  ?* 


The  Sonnet  of  Gray  on  West,  is  another  bumitiftd  » 
stance  of  that  liteiaiy  fnendship  c£  which  w«  have 
instances  in  our  own  days,  from  the  school  or  the 
and  which  have  rivalled  in  devoted  aflectknsany 
these  pages  can  record. 

Such  a  friendship  can  never  be  the  kc  of  men  of  ilw 
worid,  for  it  takes  its  source  in  the  moot  elevated  feahnga  ; 
it  springs  up  only  in  the  freshness  of  nature,  and  is  githernd 
in  the  golden  age  of  human  life.  It  is  inldlecinal,  and  it 
k>ves  solitude ;  for  literary  fnendship  has  no  oonvivinl 
gaities  and  factious  assemblies.  The  fnt  ntlshipa  of  llw 
men  of  society  move  on  the  principle  of  pi  i  Kmif  is 
or  to  relieve  tnemselves  from  the  bstlessneas  of 
but  interest  cut  easily  separate  the 
weariness  is  oontagiotts,  the  contact  of  the 
watched.  Men  of  the  world  may  look  on  each  other  wiik 
the  same  countenances,  but  not  with  the  same  bearla. 
Literary  friendship  is  a  syn^iathy,  not  of  maimrra,  but  of 
feelings.  In  the  common  nwrt  of  life  oaay  be  fboiid  inti- 
macies which  terminate  in  complaint  and  concempt ;  the 
more  they  know  one  anolhw,  tho  leas  is  tl 
teem ;  the  feeble  mind  quarreb  with  one  still  mora 
than  himself;  the  diisolute  riot  with  the  disaolnte,  wad 
while  they  despise  their  fompanJons,  ihoy  loo  have 
despicable. 

That  perfect  unity  of  feeling,  that  mskang  of 
viduals  but  one  being  is  displayed 
friendships  as  those  of  Beaumont  and  Fleldier  ; 
labours  were  so  combined  that  no  cnlk  can  detect  thm 
mingled  production  of  either :  and  whose  lives  wore  no 
closely  united,  that  no  biogra^Mier  can  fompose  tiM  an^^ 
moirs  of  the  one  without  running  into  the  life  of  the 
Their  days  were  as  closely  interwoven  as  their 
Montaigne  and  Charron,  in  the  eves  of  posterity,  are 
vals,  but  such  literary  friendship  knows  no  rivairy  ; 
was  Montaigne's  affection  for  Gharroo,  that  he 
him  by  his  will  to  bear  the  arms  of  the  Bfontaagncn ;  and 
Charron  evinced  bis  gratitude  to  the  manes  of  his  departed 
friend,  by  leaving  his  fortune  (o  the  sister  of  M< 
How  pathetically  Erasmus  mourn*  over  the  death 
beloved  Sir  Thomas  More—*  In  Man 
us,*—**  I  seem  to  see  myself  extinct  in  More.'— It 
melancholy  presase  of  his  own  death,  which  shortiy  aftar 
followed.      The  Doric  sweetness  and  simplicily  of  old 
Isaac  Walton,  the  angler,  were  reflected  in  a  mind  as 
dear  and  generous,  when  Charles  Cotton  oontiniied  iIm 
feeKogs,  rather  than  the  little  work  of  Watton.    Metaa- 
tasio  and  Farinelh  called  each  other  U  Gcamlb,  the  Twin; 
and  both  delighted  to  trace  the  resemblanoe  of  their  Uvea 
and  fates,  and  the  perpetual  alliance  of  the  verse  and  tim 
voice.    Go«uet,  the  author  of  *  The  Oririn  of  the  Artn 
and  Sciences,*  bemieathed  his  MSS.  and  his  books  to  hss 
frii^nd  Pugere,  with  whom  he  had  long  united  his  nice* 
tkms  and  his  studies,  that  his  surviving  friend  mick  pro- 
ceed with  them ;  but  the  author  had  died  of  a  now  and 
painful   disorder,  while  Fugere  had  watched  by  tbe  sido 
of  his  dyinc  friend,  in  silent  despair ;  the  sig^  of 
MSS.  and  books  was  his  death-stroke ;  half  his  soul  i 
had  once  given  them  animation  was  parted  from  hiSf  aad 
a  few  weeks  torminated  hb  own  days.    When  Ijoyid 
heard  of  the  death  of  Churchill,  be  neither  wished  to  sngrw 
vive  him  nor  did.    The  Abb6  de  St  Pierre  gave  an  mxtr^ 
esting  proof  of  literary  friendship  for  Varignon  the  geosna* 
trician ;  they  were  of  congenial  dispoeitkms,  and  St  Pierre, 
when  he  went  to  Paris,  could  not  endure  to  part  with  Ta- 
rignon,  who  was  too  poor  to  accosapany  him ;  and  St 
Pierre  was  not  ridi.    A  certain  income, 
rate,  was  necessary  for  the  tranquil  pureoits  of 
St  Pierre  presented  Varignon  with  a  portion  of  his 
income,  accompanied  by  that  delicacy  of 
men  of  genius  who  know  each  other  can  best 
*  I  do  not  give  it  you,'  said  St  Pierre,  *  as  a  salary*  bnt  an 
annuity,  that  thus  you  mav  be  indepeadenl  and  qoit  ana 
when  you  dislike  me.'    The  same  ctrcmastaaoe  occmind 
between  Akenside  and  Dyson,  wbo,  when  tha  poet  wna 
in  great  danger  of  adding  one  more  ilhislrioQS  name  to  tbc 
Calamities  of  Authors,  interposed  between  him  and  k&- 
fbrtune,  by  allowinf  him  an  annuity  of  three  hnodred  a 
year,  and  when  he  found  the  fame  of  his  literary  friead 


attacked,  althoufti  not  in  the  habit  of  eompositi 
published  an  able  and  a  curious  defence  of  AkeasideNi 
poetical  and  philosophical  charerier.  The  name  and 
character  of  Dyson  have  been  suffVred  to  dre  away,  with, 
out  a  sin  si  e  tribute  of  even  biofraphical  sympathy  ;  bat  m 
the  record  of  literary  glory,  the  patroo*s  name  shmud  ba 
iiucnbed  by  the  side  of  tiio  U:erarv  character :  fx  tfte 
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public  meuri  in  obUgatioa  whenever  a  man  of  geniui  is 
proCeeted. 

Tile  etatetman  Foiiquet,  deserted  by  all  othersi  wit- 
neeeed  La  Fontaine  hastening  every  literary  man  to  the 
prisoo-faie ;  many  have  inscribed  their  works  to  their  dis- 
graced patron,  in  the  hour 

Wien  Int'rest  caUs  off  all  her  sneakmg  train, 
And  all  the  obliged  desert,  and  all  the  vain, 
They  wait,  or  to  the  scaffold,  or  the  cell, 
When  the  last  lingering  friend  has  bid  farewell. 
Such  are  the  friendships  of  the  great  literary  character! 
Their  elevated  minds  have  raised  them  into  domestic  he- 
roes, whose  deeds  have  been  often  only  recorded  on  that 
lading  register,  the  human  heart. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

TBM  UrmtLAAY  AVD  PKRSOXIAL  CHAnACTXA. 

Are  the  personal  dispositions  of  an  author  discoverable 
in  his  writings  as  those  of  an  artist  are  imagined  to  ap- 
pear in  his  works,  where  Michael  Angelo  is  always  great 
and  Raphael  ever  graceful  ? 

Is  the  moralist  a  moral  man?  Is  he  malignant  who 
publishes  caustic  satires  7  Is  he  a  libertine  who  composes 
loQse  poems  7  And  is  he  whose  imagination  delights  in 
terror  and  in  blood,  the  very  monster  he  paints  7 

Bfany  licentious  writers  have  led  chaste  lives.  La 
Mothe  le  Vayer  wrote  two  works  of  a  free  nature ;  yet 
bis  was  the  unblemished  life  of  a  retired  sage.  Bayle  is 
the  too  faithful  compiler  of  impurities,  but  he  resisted  the 
oomiption  of  the  senses  as  much  as  Newton.  La  Fon- 
taine wrote  tales  fertile  in  intrigues,  yet  the  *  bon  homme ' 
has  not  left  on  record  a  single  ingenious  amour.  Smollet's 
character  is  immaculate ;  yet  he  has  described  two  scenes 
.  which  off«id  even  in  the  freedom  of  imagination.  Cowley, 
who  boasts  with  such  gaiety  of  the  versatility  of  his  pas- 
sion among  so  many  mistresses,  wanted  even  the  confi- 
dence to  address  one.  Thus,  licentious  writers  may  be 
very  chaste  men ;  for  the  imagination  may  be  a  volcano, 
wmle  the  heart  is  an  Alp  of  ice. 

Turn  to  the  moralistp--there  we  find  Seneca,  the  duin- 
tarested  usurer  of  seven  millions,  writing  on  moderate  de- 
.  sires,  on  a  table  of  gold.  Sallust,  who  so  eloquently  de- 
claims against  the  licentiousness  of  the  age,  was  repeatedly 
aoouscd  m  the  Senate  of  public  and  habitual  debaucheries ; 
and  when  this  inveigher  against  the  spoilers  of  provinces 
attained  to  a  remote  government,  Sallust  pillaged  like 
Verres.  Lncian,  when  young,  declaimed  against  Uie 
friendship  of  the  great,  as  another  name  for  servitude;  but 
when  his  talents  procured  him  a  situation  under  the  Em- 
peror, he  facetioiwy  compared  himself  to  those  quacks, 
who  themselves  plagued  with  a  perpetual  cough,  offer  to 
sell  an  iniiillible  remedy  for  one.  Sir  Thomas  More,  in 
his  Utopia,  declares  that  no  man  ought  to  be  punished  for 
his  religion ;  yet  he  became  a  fierce  persecutor,  racking 
and  burning  men  when  his  own  true  faith  here  was  at  the 
eU».  At  the  moment  the  poet  Rousseau  was  giving  ver- 
sions of  the  Psalms,  full  of  unction,  as  our  neighbours  say. 
he  was  profaning  the  same  nen  with  the  most  mfamoos  of 
•pigrams.  We  have  heani  of  an  erotic  poet  of  our  times 
composing  sacred  poetry,  or  night-hymns  in  church-yards. 
The  pathetic  genius  of  Sterne  played  about  his  head,  but 
never  r«iached  his  heart. 

And  thus  with  the  personal  dispositions  of  an  author, 
which  may  be  quite  the  reverse  from  those  which  appear 
in  his  writings.  Johnson  would  not  believe  that  Horace 
was  a  happy  man,  because  his  verses  were  cheerful,  no 
more  than  be  could  think  Pope  so,  because  he  is  continu- 
ally informing  us  of  it.  Young,  who  is  constantly  con- 
temning  preferment  in  his  writings,  was  all  his  life  pinino 
after  it:  and  while  the  sombrous  author  of  the  <  Night 
Thoughts^  was  composing  them,  he  was  as  cheerful  as 
anyouer  man;  he  was  as  livelv  in  conversation  as  he 
was  gloomy  in  his  writings:  and  when  a  lady  expressed 
her  suiprise  at  his  social  converse,  be  replied-^'  There  is 
much  difference  between  writing  and  talking.*  Molifere, 
on  the  contrary,  whose  humour  was  so  perfectly  comic, 
and  even  ludicrous,  was  a  very  thoughtful  and  serious  man, 
and  perhaps  even  of  a  melancholy  temper:  his  strongly. 
featured  physiognomy  exhibits  the  face  of  a  great  tragic, 
rather  than  of  a  great  comic,  poet.    Could  one  have  ima- 

Ced  that  the  brilliant  wit,  the  luxuriant  raillery,  and  the 
i  and  deep  sense  of  Paschal  could  have  combined  with 
the   most  opposite  qualities— the  hypocbondriasm   and 


bigotry  of  an  ascetic  7    Rochefoucauk),  says  the  eloquent 
Dugald  Stewart,  in  private  life  was  a  conspicuous  exam- 
ple of  all  those  moral  qualities  of  which  ho  seemed  to  deny 
the  existence,  and  exhibited  in  this  respect  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  Cardinal  De  Rets,  who  has  presumed  to  cen- 
sure him  for  his  want  of  faith  in  the  reality  of  virtue ;  and 
to  which  we  must  add,  that  De  Rets  was  one  of  those  pro- 
tended patriots  without  a  single  of  those  virtues  for  which 
he  was  the  clamorous  advocate  of  faction.    When  Valin- 
cour  attributed  the  excessive  tenderness  in  the  tragedies  of 
Racine  to  the  poet's  own  impassioned  character,  tho 
younger  Racine  amply  showed  that  his  father  was  by  no 
means  this  slave  of  love ;  that  his  intercourse  with  a  cer- 
tain actress  was  occasioned  by  hu  pains  to  form  her,  who 
with  a  fine  voice,  and  memory,  and  beauty,  was  incapable 
of  comprehending  the  verses  she  recited,  or  accompanying 
them  with  any  natural  gesture.    The  tender  Racine  never 
wrote  a  single  love  poem,  nor  had  a  mistress ;  and  his 
wife  had  never  read  lus  tragedies,  for  poetry  was  not  her 
delight.    Racine's  motive  lor  making  love  the  constant 
source  of  action  in  his  tragedies,  was  on  the  principle 
which  has  influenced  so  manv  poets,  who  usually  conform 
to  the  prevalent  taste  of  the  times.    In  the  court  of  a  young 
monarch,  it  was  necessary  that  heroes  should  be  lovers ; 
and  nnce  Comeille  had  so  nobly  run  in  one  career,  Ra- 
cine could  not  have  existed  as  a  great  poet,  had  he  not 
rivalled  him  in  an  opposite  one.    The  tender  Racine  was 
no  lover ;  but  he  was  a  subtle  and  epigrammatic  observer, 
before  whom  his  convivial  friends  never  cared  to  open 
their  minds.    It  is  not  therefore  surprising  if  we  are  often 
erroneous  in  the  conception  we  form  of  the  personal  charao 
ter  of  a  distant  author.    Klopstock.  the  votary  of  Zion's 
muse,  so  astonished  and  warmed  the  sage  Bodroer,  that 
he  invited  the  inspired  bard  to  his  house ;  but  his  visiter 
shocked  the  grave  professor,  when,  instead  of  a  poet  rapt 
in  silent  meditation,  a  volatile  youth  leapt  out  of  the  chaise, 
who  was  an  enthusiast  for  retirement  only  when  writing 
verses.    An  artist  whose  pictures  exhibit  a  series  of  scenes 
of  domestic  tenderness,  awakening  all  the  charities  of  pri- 
vate life,  participated  in  them  in  no  other  way  than  on  his 
canvass.    Evelyn,  who  has  written  in  favour  of  active 
life,  loved  and  lived  in  retirement;   while  Sir  George 
Mackenzie  framed  an  eulogium  on  solitude,  who  had  been 
continually  in  the  bustle  of  business. 

Thus  an  author  and  an  artist  may  yield  no  certain  indi- 
cation of  their  personal  character  in  then'  works.  Incon- 
sUnt  men  will  write  on  constancy,  and  licentious  minds 
may  elevate  themselves  into  poetry  and  piety.  And  were 
this  not  so,  we  should  be  unjust  to  some  of  the  greatest 
geniuses,  when  the  extraordinary  sentiments  they  put  mto 
the  mouths  of  their  dramatic  personages  are  maliciously 
applied  to  themselves.  Euripides  was  accused  of  athe- 
ism, when  he  made  a  denier  of  the  sods  appear  on  the  stage. 
Milton  has  been  censured  by  Clarke  for  the  impiety  of  Sa- 
tan ;  and  it  was  possible  that  an  enemy  of  Shakspeare 
might  have  reproached  htm  for  his  perfect  delineaUon  of 
the  accomplished  villain  lago;  as  it  was  said  that  Dr 
Moore  was  sometimes  hurt  in  the  opinions  of  some,  by  his 
horrid  Zeluco.  Crebillon  complains  of  this.— <  They 
charge  me  with  all  the  iniquities  of  Atreus,  and  they  con- 
sider me  in  some  places  as  a  wretch  with  whom  it  is  unfit  to 
associate ;  as  if  all  which  the  mind  invents  must  be  de- 
rived from  the  heart.'  This  poet  offers  a  striking  insUnce 
of  the  little  alliance  existinc  between  the  literary  and  per- 
sonal dispositions  of  an  author.  Crebillon,  who  exulted  on 
his  entrance  into  the  French  academy,  that  he  had  never 
tinged  his  pen  with  the  gall  of  satire,  delighted  to  strike  on 
the  most  harrowing  string  of  the  tragic  lyre.  In  his  Atreus, 
the  father  drinks  the  blood  of  his  son ;  in  Rhadaraistus,  the 
son  expires  under  the  hand  of  the  father ;  in  Electra,  the 
son  assassinates  the  mother.  A  poet  is  a  painter  of  tho 
soul ;  but  a  great  artist  is  not  therefore  a  baa  man. 

Montaigne  appears  to  have  been  sensible  of  thb  fact  m 
the  literary  character.  Of  authors,  he  says,  he  likes  to 
read  their  little  anecdotes  and  private  passions ;  and  adds, 
*  Car  j'ai  une  sioguli^ro  curiosity  de  connoitre  I'ame  et  les 
nsifs  jugeroens  de  mes  auteurs.  II  faut  bien  juger  leur 
suffisancc,  mais  non  pas  leurs  moeurs,  ni  eux,  par  cetio 
montrc  de  leurs  Merits  qu'ils  Nalent  au  th^tre  du  raonde.' 
Which  may  be  thus  translated—*  For  I  have  a  singular 
curiosity  to  know  the  soul  and  simple  opinions  of  my  au- 
thors. We  mujit  judj?n  of  their  ability,  but  not  of  ihrir 
manners,  nor  of  themselves,  by  ihat  show  of  their  writing* 
which  they  display  on  ihc  th»'atro  of  the  world,'  Thi'*  i-» 
very  just,  and  are  we  yet  cwnvinced,  that  the  simj>licity  ol 
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identitjr,  between  the  book  uid  Ibe  oub.  Mill  for'  bs*** 
author  is  ever  an  absmct  being,  and,  ax  one  of  the  Ka** 
then  aaid,  *  a  dead  man  naj  sin  dead,  leaYiu  books  that 
make  others  sin.*  An  authors  wiadoo  or  hit  folly  does  not 
die  with  him.  The  volome,  not  the  author,  is 
panioa,  and  is  for  os  a  real  personage,  yuQiimm  _ 
OS  whatever  it  inspires ;  *  he  beinf  ond,  jet  — ^-•k^k  t 
Such  is  the  vitahiy  of  a  book ! 


thk  old  fovoorita  of  Europe,  mi^t  not  have  been  as  modi  I  over  the  wisdom  or  the  virtue  thej  oonteonlated, 

a  theatrical  gesture,  as  the  sentimentality  of  Sterne  ?  at  their  own  infirmities.     Tbw,  though  there  may  be  IM 

We  most  not  therefore  consider  that  he  who  paints  vice 

with  energy  is  therefore  vicious,  lest  we  injore  an  bonooiw 

able  man ;  nor  most  we  imagine  that  he  who  celebrates 

virtue  is  therafore  virtnous,  w  we  may  then  repose  on  a 

heart  which  knowing  the  right  pursues  the  wrong. 
These  paradozicu  appearances  in  the  history  of  nmos 

present  a  curious  moral  phenomenon.    Much  must  oe  at* 

tributed  to  the  plastic  nature  of  the  versatile  facnlty  itself. 
Men  of  genius  have  often  resisted  the  indulgence  of  one 
talent  to  exercise  another  with  equal  power ;  some,  who 
have  solely  nwipAtH  sermons,  could  have  touched  on  the 
foibles  of 'society  with  the  spirit  of  Horace  or  Juvenal ; 
Blnckstone  and  Sir  William  Jones  directed  that  ^enios  to 
the  austere  studies  of  law  and  philology,  which  naght  have 
excelled  in  the  poetical  and  hisioricar  character.  So  ver- 
satile is  this  faculty  of  genius,  that  its  possessors  sre  some- 
times unoerfain  of  the  manner  in  which  they  shall  treat 
their  subject ;  whether  to  be  grave  or  ludicrous  ?  When 
Breboeuf,  the  French  translator  of  the  Pharsalia  of  Lucan, 
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had  completed  the  first  book  as  it  now  appears,  he  at  the 


time  composed  a  burlesque  version,  and  sent  both  to 
the  great  arbiter  of  taste  in  that  day,  to  decide  which  the 
poet  ehouki  continue  7  The  decisioa  proved  to  be  diffi- 
cuIl  Are  there  not  writers  who  can  brew  a  tempest  or 
flins  a  sunshine  with  all  the  vehemence  of  genius  at  their 
wiU?  They  adopt  one  principle,  and  all  things  shrink  into 
the  pigmy  forms  of  ridicule ;  they  change  it,  and  all  rise  to 
startle  us,  with  animated  Colossusses.  On  this  principle 
of  the  versatihty  of  the  faculty,  a  production  of  genius  is  a 
piece  of  art  which  wrought  up  to  its  full  efiect  is  merelv  the 
result  of  certain  combinations  of  the  mind,  with  a  felicity 
of  manner  okMained  bv  taste  and  habit. 

Are  we  then  to  reduce  the  works  of  a  man  of  genius  to 
a  mere  sport  of  his  ulenU ;  a  game  in  which  he  is  only 
the  best  player?  Can  he  whose  secret  power  raises  so 
many  emotions  in  our  breasts,  be  without  any  in  his  own  ? 
A  mere  actor  performing  a  part?  Is  be  unFeelinv  when 
he  is  pathetic,  indifferent  when  he  is  indifnant?  An 
alien  to  all  the  wisdom  and  virtoe  he  inspires  ?  No !  were 
men  of  gfniwi  themselves  to  assert  this,  and  it  is  said 
some  inoine  to  it,  there  is  a  more  certain  conviction,  than 
their  mistakes,  in  oor  own  ctmsciousness,  which  for  ever 
assures  us,  that  deep  feelings  and  elevated  thoughts  must 
spring  from  their  source. 

In  proving  that  the  character  of  the  man  may  be  very 
opposite  to  Uial  of  his  writing,  we  must  recoilect  that  the 
habits  of  life  mav  be  contrary  to  the  habits  of  the  mind. 
The  influence  of  their  studies  over  men  of  genius,  is  limi- 
ted;  out  of  the  ideal  world,  man  is  reduced  to  be  the  ac- 
tive creature  of  sensation.  An  author,  has  in  truth,  two 
distinct  characters ;  the  literarr,  form«d  by  the  habits  of 
his  Btudv ;  the  personal,  by  the  habits  of  situation.  Ghray, 
cold,  effeminate  and  timid  in  his  pcrsoo&l,  was  loftv  and 
awful  in  his  literary  character ;  we  see  men  of  polished 
manners  and  bland  aflTection,  in  grasping  a  pen,  are  thrust- 
ing a  poignard ;  white  others  in  domestic  life,  with  the 
simplicity  of  children  and  the  feebleness  of  nervous  affec- 
tions, can  shake  the  senate  or  the  bar  with  the  vehemence 
of  their  eloqoence  and  the  intrepidity  of  their  spirit. 

And,  however  the  personal  character  may  contrast  with 
that  of  their  genius,  still  are  the  works  themselves  genu- 
ine, and  exist  in  realities  for  us  and  were  so  doubtless  to 
themselves,  in  the  act  of  compositioo.  In  the  calm  study, 
a  beautiful  imagination  may  convert  him  whose  morals 
are  corrupt,  into  an  admirable  moralist,  awakening  feelings 
«  which  yet  may  be  cold  in  the  business  of  life ;  since  we 
have  shown  that  the  phlegmatic  can  excite  himself  into 
wit,  and  the  cheerful  man  delight  in  Night-thoughts.  Sal- 
lost,  the  corrupt  Sallust,  might  retain  the  most  sublime 
conceptions  of  the  virtues  which  were  to  save  the  Repub- 
lic ;  and  Sterne,  whose  heart  was  not  so  susceptible  in 
ordinary  occurrences,  while  he  was  gradually  creating 
incident  after  incident,  touching  the  emotions  one  after 
another,  in  the  stories  of  Le  Fevre  and  Maria,  might  have 
thrilled--4ike  some  of  his  readers.*    Many  have  mourned 

•  Long  after  this  wah  written,  and  while  this  volume  was 
passing  thruugh  ihe  press,  I  discovered  a  new  incident  in  the 
fife  of  Sterne,  which  rerifiea  my  coniecture.  Br  some  un- 
published leilers  of  Sterne's  in  Mr  Murray's  Colteciion  of  Au- 
toCTaphical  Letters,  il  appears  thai  early  in  life,  he  deeply 
fixed  the  aJBTections  of  a  young  lady,  during  a  period  of  fire 
years,  and  for  some  cause  I  know  not,  he  sudnenly  desened 


m  an 


Among  the  more 
is  a  daas  to  whom 
title  of  Men  of  Letters. 

The  man  of  letters,  whose  habitB  and  wboas  wfaola  bfn 
Bockieely  resemble  thoaa  of  an  author,  can  mJtf  bo  dm» 
tinguished  by  the  sample  rirrumitsnfo,  that  the  ■■■  of 
letters  is  not  an  author. 

Tet  he  whose  sole  occupation  thinugh  life 
who  is  always  acquiring  synd 
ridieolous  as  the  architect  who  never 
the  statuarv  who  refrains  from 
are  reproacned  with  lerminatittg 
ness,  and  amidst  his  incessant  avocatibas  be 
considered  as  a  particular  sort  of  idler. 

This  race  of^bterary  cfaaraden,  ta  they 
could  not  have  appeared  till  the  press  had  PJKved 
ence ;  in  tlie  degree  that  the  nstimis  of  Eoroiw  b 
literary,  was  that  phikiaophical  cuhoaity  kmdied, 
induced  some  to  devote  their  fiartonea  and  their  days,  aad 
to  experience  some  of  the  purest  of  huasan  i  iijuj  mi  ma,  in 
preserving  and  familiarising  Uii  iiiiln  ■  with  *  the  ommi- 
ments  of  vanished  minds,'  that  iiidssti  net  Me  hismr  of  the 
genius  of  every  pedple,  through  all  ita  rris  and  w)mlcv«r 
men  have  thought  and  whatever  men  have  done,  were  at 
length  discovernl  to  be  found  in  Books. 

Men  of  letters  occupy  an  interssediate  statioB  bmwiM 
authors  and  readers;  with  more curwoi^ of  knowledga 
and  more  multiplied  tastes,  and  by  those 
tions  which  they  are  forming  during  their  livna,  i 
pletely  furntshcil  with  the  means  than  are  poaseaaed  by 
the  multitude  who  read,  and  the  few  who  write. 

The  studies  of  an  author  are  naonlly  restricted  to  ptK^ 
ticular  subjects;  his  tastes  are  tinctured  by  liMir 
ing,  and  his  mind  is  always  shaping  itself  to  th< 
author's  works  form  his  solitarv  pride,  and  oA< 
boundaries  of  his  empire;  whilo  half  his  Ire 
in  the  slow  maturity  of  composition ;  and  still  the 
tion  of  authorship  torasents  iu  victim  ahke 
ment  or  in  possession. 

But  the  solitude  of  the  man  of  letters  ia  soothed  by  iha 
snrrounding  objects  of  his  passion ;  he  possisisi  thMo,  and 
they  possess  him.  His  volumes  in  triple 
shelves;  his  portfolios,  those  moveable  galkriea  of 
tiires  aiid  sketches ;  his  rich  msrim'ffirr  of 
that  library  without  books ;  some  favonrita  sonli 
paintings  on  which  his  eye  lingen  as  they  catt 
cal  light ;  and  some  an'tiouities  of  all  natioBs,  here  and 
there,  about  his  house ;  tneae  are  his  fiirnitnra !  Kvery 
thing  about  him  is  so  endeared  to  him  by  habit,  and  muef 
higher  associations,  that  even  to  quit  his  collnrtiims  Ibr  a 
short  time  becomes  a  real  suffering;  he  isone  of  the  Hef-kt^ 
bert  of  the  Hollanders— a  lover  or  fancier.*  He  Ui 
he  will  die ;  often  his  library  and  his  diamber  are 
OQS,  and  this  '  Parva,  sed  apta,'  this  contracted 

this  act  of  treachery ;  she  lost  her  senses  and  was  confined  la 
a  private  road-honse.  where  Sterne  twice  visited  her.  Re  has 
drawn  and  coloured  the  picture  of  her  madoess,  which  hs 
himMlf  had  occasioned !  This  bet  only  adds  m  soom  whidi 
have  so  deeply  injured  the  sentimenul  chsncier  of  this  on- 
thor,  and  the  whole  spurious  race  of  his  wretched  apas.  His 
life  was  loose,  and  shandean.  his  principlas  unsitlled.  and  it 
doc9  not  serm  that  our  wit  bore  a  single  sttractioo  of  peiaonal 
affection  about  him ;  for  his  death  was  characteristic  of  his 
life.  Sterne  died  at  his  lodeincrs,  widi  neither  friend  nor  rela- 
tive by  his  side  ;  a  hired  nurse  was  the  sole  oarapanion  of  dM 
man  whose  wit  found  admirers  in  every  MreeC,  bm 
heart  could  not  draw  one  by  his  death-bed 

•  The  Dutch  call  every  thing  for  which  they  have  a  , 
lief-hcbberre — things  bavin?  their  love;  and  as  their 'fceBsg 
is  much  stronger  than  their  delicacy,  they  afyply  the  mrm  m 
every  thin?,  from  poesy  and  picture  to  tulips  and  lobscca 


ser  and  married  aooilier.    The  young  lady  was  too  sensible  of  ]  Lief-hebbers  are  lovers  or  fanciers. 
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often  marked  the  boundary  of  the  existence  of  the  opulent 
owner* 

Hie  invisible  daya  flow  on  in  this  visionary  world  of 
literature  and  art ;  all  the  knowledge,  and  all  the  tastes, 
which  genius  has  ever  created  are  transplanted  into  his 
cabinet ;  there  they  flourish  together  in  an  atmosphere  of 
their  own.  But  tranquillity  is  eesentiat  to  his  enstence ; 
for  though  bis  occupations  are  interrupted  without  incon- 
venience, and  resumed  without  effort,  yet  if  the  realities  of 
hfe,  with  all  their  unquiet  thoughts,  are  niflfered  to  enter 
into  his  ideal  world,  they  will  Im  felt  as  if  somethine  were 
flung  with  violence  among  the  trees  where  the  birds  are 
aingmg,— all  would  instantly  disperse. 

Sum  is  that  life  of  seU^blivion  of  the  man  of  letters,  for 
ifhuAk  so  many  have  voluntarily  relinquished  a  public  sta- 
tioB ;  or  their  rank  in  society  ;  neglecting  even  fortune  and 
health.  Of  the  pleasures  of  the  man  ot  letters  it  may  be 
■aid,  they  combine  those  opposite  sources  of  enjovment 
obaervea  in  the  hunter  and  the  angler.  Of  a  great  nunter 
it  was  sud,  that  he  did  not  live  but  hunted  *,  and  the  man 
of  letters,  in  bis  perpetual  researches,  feels  the  like  heat, 
and  the  joy  of  discovery,  in  bis  own  chase ;  while  in  the 
deep  calm  of  his  spirits,  such  is  the  sweetness  of  his  unin- 
terrupted hours,  like  those  of  the  angler  that  one  may  say  of 
him  what  Colonel  Venables,  an  enthusiastic  angler,  de- 
clared of  bis  favourite  pursuit, '  many  have  cast  off"  other 
recreations  and  embraced  this ;  but  1  never  knew  any  an- 


gler wholly  eastotr,  thouffh  occasions  might  interrupt,  their 
affections  to  their  beloved  recreation.' 

But  *  men  of  the  world,'  as  they  are  so  emphaticallv 
distincutshed,  imagine  that  a  man  so  lifeless  in  *  the  woria' 
most  Ee  one  of  the  dead  in  it,  and^  with  mistaken  wit, 
would  inscribe  over  the  sepulchre  of  his  library,  *  Here  lies 
the  body  of  our  friend.'  If  the  man  of  letters  has  volun- 
tarily quitted  their  *  world,'  at  least  he  has  past  into  another 
vrfaere  ne  enjoys  a  sense  of  existence  through  a  long  suo- 
cession  of  ages,  and  where  Time,  who  destroys  all  things  for 
others,  for  him  only  preserves  and  discovers.  This  world 
IS  b«t  described  by  one  who  has  lingered  among  its  inspi- 
rations. '  We  are  wafted  into  other  times  and  strange 
lands,  connecting  us  by  a  sad  but  exalting  relationship  with 
the  great  events  and  ereat  minds  which  have  passed  away. 
Our  studies  at  once  cnerish  and  controul  the  imagination, 
by  leading  it  over  an  unbounded  range  of  the  noblest  scenes 
in  the  overawing  company  of  departed  wisdom  and 
genius'* 

If  the  man  of  letters  is  less  dependent  on  others  for  the 
very  perception  of  his  own  existence,  his  solitude  is  not 
that  of  a  desert,  but  of  the  most  cultivated  humanity  ;  for  all 
there  tends  to  keen  alive  those  concentrated  feelings  which 
cannot  be  indulgeu  with  security,  or  even  without  ridicule, 
in  general  society.  Like  the  Lucullus  of  Plutarch,  he 
would  not  only  live  among  the  votaries  of  literature,  but 
would  live  for  them  ;  he  throws  open  his  library,  his  gal- 
lery, and  his  cabinet,  to  all  the  Grecians.  Such  are  the 
men  who  father  neglected  genius,  or  awaken  its  infancy  by 
the  perpetual  legacy  of  Uie  *  Prizes'  of  Literature  and 
sdenoe  ;  who  project  those  benevolent  institutions  where 
they  have  pouped  out  the  philanthrophy  of  their  hearts  in 
that  world  which  thev  appear  to  have  forsaken.  If  Europe 
k  literary,  to  whom  does  she  owe  this,  more  than  to  these 
men  of  letters  ?  To  their  noble  passicm  of  amassing  through 
life  those  magnificent  collections,  which  often  bear  the 
names  of  their  founders  from  the  gratitude  of  a  folk>wins 
age?  Venice,  Florence,  and  Copenhagen,  Oxford  ana 
London,  attest  the  existence  of  their  lalMurs.  Our  Bod- 
leys  and  our  Harleys,  our  Cottons  and  our  Sloanes,  our 
Cracherodes  and  our  Townleys,  were  of  this  race  !  in  the 
perpetuity  of  their  own  studies,  they  felt  as  if  they  were 
extending  human  longevity,  by  throwing  an  unbroken  light 
of  knowledge  into  the  next  age.  Each  of  the  public  works, 
for  such  they  become,  was  the  project  and  tne  execution 
of  a  sectary  man  of  letters  during  half  a  century  ;  the  gene- 
rous enthusiasm  which  inspired  their  intrepid  labours ; 
the  diflkulties  overcome  ;  the  voluntary  privations  of  what 
the  world  rails  its  pleasures  and  its  nonours  wouki  form 
•n  interesting  history  not  yet  written  ;  their  due,  yet  un- 
discharged. 

Living  more  with  books  than  with  men,  the  man  of  let- 
ter* is  more  tolerant  of  opinions  than  they  are  among  them- 
aelves,  nor  are  his  views  of  human  aff*air8  contracted  to 
the  day,  as  those  who  in  the  heat  and  hurry  of  life  can  act 
only  on  expedients,  and  not  on  principles ;  who  deem  them- 
•eives  ponticians  because  they    are  not  moralists  ;    to 
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whom  the  centuries  behind  have  conveyed  no  results,  and 
who  cannot  see  how  the  present  time  is  always  full  of  the 
future  ;  as  Leibnitz  has  expressed  a  profound  reflection* 
*  Every  thing,'  says  the  lively  Burnet,  <  must  be  brought  to 
the  nature  of  tinder  or  gunpowder,  ready  for  a  spark  to  set 
it  on  fire,'  before  they  discover  it.  The  man  of  letters  is 
aroused  of  a  cold  indiflbrence  to  the  interests  which  divule 
society.  In  truth ^  he  knows  th«r  miserable  beeinnings  and 
their  certain  termmati<ms  ;  he  is  therefore  rarely  obwrved 
as  the  head,  or  the  rump,  ofa  party. 

Antiquity  presents  such  a  man  of  letters  in  Atticus,  who 
retreated  from  a  political  to  a  literary  life ;  had  his  letters 
accompanied  those  of  Cicero  they  would  have  illustrated 
the  ideal  character  of  a  man  of  letters.    But  the  sage  At- 
ticus rejected  a  popular  celebrity  for  a  passion  not  lest 
powerful  yielding  up  his  whole  soul  to  study.    Cicero,  with 
all  his  dtivotiun  to  literature,  was  still  agitated  by  another 
kind  of  elory  and  the  most  perfect  author  in  Rome  imagin- 
ed that  he  was  enlarging  bis  honours  by  the  intrigues  6L 
the  consulship.    He  has  distinctly  marked  the  character 
of  the  man  ofletters  in  the  person  of  his  friend  Atticus,  and 
has  exoressed  his  respect,  although  he  could  not  content 
himselt  with  its  imitation.    '  I  know,'  says  this  roan  of 
genius  and  ambition,  *  I  know  the  greatness  and  ingenuou*- 
ness  of  your  soul,  nor  have  I  found  any  difference  between 
us,  but  m  a  diffierent  choice  of  life  ;  a  certain  sort  of  am* 
bition  has  led  me  earnestly  to  seek  after  honours,  while 
other  motives,  by  no  means  blameable,  induced  you  to 
adopt  an  honourable  leisure ;  hone$tum  otium.^*    These 
motives  appear  in  the  interesting  memoirs  of  this  man  of 
jotters— a  contempt  of  political  mtrigues  with  a  desire  to 
escape  from  the  bustle  and  splendour  ofRometothe  learn- 
ed leisure  of  Athens ;  to  dismiss  a  pompous  train  of  slaves 
for  the  delight  of  assembling  under  nis  roof  a  literary 
society  of  readers  and  transcru>ers  ;  and  there  having  col- 
lected the  portraits  or  busts  of  the  illustrious  men  of  his 
country,  he  caught  their  spirit  and  was  influenced  by  their 
virtues  or  their  genius,  as  ne  inscribed  under  them,  in  con- 
cise verses,  the  characters  oftheir  mind.    Valuing  wealth 
only  for  its  use,  a  dignified  economy  enabled  him  to  be 
prmuse,  and  a  moderate  expenditure  allowed  him  to  be 
generous. 

The  result  of  this  literary  life  was  the  strong  affections 
of  the  Athenians ;  at  the  first  opportunity,  the  absence  of 
the  man  of  letters  offered,  they  raised  a  statue  to  him, 
conferring  on  our  Pomponius  the  fond  surname  of  Atticus. 
To  have  received  a  name  from  the  voice  of  the  city  they 
inhabited,  has  happened  to  more  than  one  man  of  letters. 
Pinelli,  bom  a  Nea|K)litan,  but  residing  at  Venice,  among 
other  peculiar  honours  received  from  the  senate,  was  thero 
distinguished  by  the  affectionate  title  of  <  the  Venetian.' 

Yet  such  a  character  as  Atticus  could  not  escape  cen- 
sure from  '  men  of  the  world ;'  they  want  the  heart  and  the 
imagination  to  conceive  something  better  than  themselves. 
The  happy  indifference,  perhaps  the  contempt,  of  our  At- 
ticus for  rival  factions,  they  have  stigmatised  as  a  cold  neu« 
trality,  and  a  timid  cowardly  hypocrisy.  Yet  Atticus 
could  not  have  been  a  mutual  friend,  had  both  not  alike 
held  the  man  of  letters  as  a  sacred  being  amidst  their  dis- 
guised ambition ;  and  the  urbanity  of  Atticus,  while  it 
balanced  the  fierceness  of  two  heroes,  Pompey  and  Cmsafy 
could  even  temper  the  rivalry  of  genius  in  the  orators 
Hortensius  and  Cicero.  A  great  man  of  our  own  country 
widely  differed  from  the  accusers  of  Atticus ;  Sir  Mat- 
thew Hale  lived  in  times  distracted,  and  took  the  charac- 
ter of  our  man  of  letters  for  his  model,  adopting  two  prin- 
ciples in  the  conduct  of  Atticus;  engaging. with  no  party 
or  public  business,  and  affording  a  constant  reUef  lo  the 
unfortunate  of  whatever  party,  he  was  thus  preserved 
amidst  the  contests  of  times.  Even  Cicero  himself,  in  his 
happier  moments,  in  addressing  his  friend,  exclaims-^*  I 
had  much  rather  be  silting  on  your  little  bench  under  Aris- 
totle's picture,  than  in  the  curule  chairs  of  our  great  ones.' 
This  wish  was  prohably  sincere,  and  reminds  us  of  another 
great  politician  in  his  secession  from  public  affairs,  retreat- 
ing to  a  literary  life,  when  he  appears  suddenly  to  bavo 
discovered  a  new-found  world.  Fox'a  favourite  liine,  which 
he  often  repeated,  was, 

*  How  various  his  employments  whom  the  work! 
Calls  idle.'  Oneper, 

If  the  personal  interests  of  the  man  of  letters  are  not 
too  deepl;^  involved  in  society,  his  individual  prosperity 
however  is  never  contrary  to  public  happiness.    Other 
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proTetticmi  oecetsaiily  ezUl  by  ibe  conflict  and  the  cala- 
mities of  the  coounuDity  ;  the  politician  is  great  by  batch- 
ing an  intrigue ;  the  ItLwyer  u  counting  bia  brief* ;  the 
physician  his  sick-list ;  the  soldier  is  ckmorous  for  war, 
and  the  merchant  riots  oo  the  pubbc  calamity  of  high 
prices.  But  the  man  of  letters  only  calls  ior  peace  and 
nooksi  to  unite  himself  with  his  brothers  scattered  over 
Europe ;  and  his  usefulness  can  only  be  felt,  when,  after 
a  long  interchange  of  destruction,  men  during  short  inter- 
Tsis,  recovering  their  senses,  discover  thai  *  knowledge 
is  power.' 

Of  those  eminent  men  of  letters,  who  were  not  authors, 
the  historv  of  Peiresc  opens  the  most  enlarged  view  of 
their  activity.  This  moving  picture  of  a  literary  life  had 
been  lost  for  us,  had  not  Peiresc  found  in  Gassendi  a  twin- 
spirit;  so  intimate  was  that  biographer  with  the  very 
thoughts  ;  so  closely  united  in  the  same  pursuits,  and  so 
perpetual  an  (Server  of  the  remarkable  man  whom  he  has 
mmiortalized,  that  when  employed  on  this  elaborate  resem- 
blance of  his  friend,  he  was  ouly  painting  himself  with  all 
the  identifying  strokes  of  self-love. 

It  was  in  the  vast  library  of  Pinelli,  the  founder  of  the 
most  magnificent  one  in  £urope,  that  Peiresc,  then  a 

^outh,  fek  the  remote  hope  of  emulating  the  man  of  letters 
efore  his  eyes.  His  life  was  not  without  preparation,  not 
without  fortunate  coincidences,  but  there  was  a  grandeur 
of  design  in  the  execution,  which  originated  in  the  genius 
of  the  man  himself. 

Tbe  curious  genius  of  Peiresc  was  marked  by  its  pre- 
cosity,  as  usualW  are  strong  passions  in  strong  minds ;  this 
was  the  germ  of  all  those  studies  which  seemed  mature  in 
bis  youth.  He  resolved  on  a  personal  intercourse  with  the 
great  bterary  characters  of  Europe ;  and  his  friend  has 
thrown  over  these  literarv  travels,  that  charm  of  detail  by 
which  we  a«:ompany  Peiresc  into  the  libraries  of  the 
learned  ;  there  with  the  historian  opening  new  sources  of 
history,  or  with  the  critic  correcting  manuscripts,  and  set- 
tling points  of  erudition ;  or  by  the  opened  cabinet  of  the 
antiquary,  decyphertng  obscure  inscriptions,  and  explaio- 
mg  medals ;  in  the  galleries  of  the  cunous  in  art,  among 
their  marbles,  their  pictures  and  their  prints,  he  bos  often 
revealed  to  the  artist  some  secret  in  his  own  art.  In  the 
museum  of  the  naturalist,  or  among  the  plants  of  ihe 
botanist,  there  was  no  rarity  of  nature,  and  no  work  of  art 
on  which  he  had  not  to  communicate ;  his  mind  toiled  with 
that  impatience  of  knowledfe,  that  becomes  a  pain  only  in 
the  cessation  of  rest.  In  England  Peiresc  was  the  asso- 
ciate of  Camden  and  Selden,  uid  had  more  than  one  inter- 
view with  that  friend  to  titerary  men,  our  calumniated 
James  I ;  one  may  judge  by  these  who  were  the  men 
whom  he  first  sougnt,  and  by  whom  be  himself  ever  aAt-r 
was  sought.  Sucn  indeed  were  immortal  friendships !  im- 
mortal they  may  be  justly  called,  from  the  objects  in  which 
they  concerned  themselves,  and  from  the  permanent  re- 
sults of  their  combined  studies. 

Another  peculiar  greatness  in  this  literary  character 
was  his  enlarged  devotion  to  literature  for  itself;  he  made 
bis  own  universal  curiosity  the  source  of  knowledge  to 
other  men ;  considering  the  studious  as  forming  but  one 
great  familv  wherever  they  were,  the  national  repositories 
of  knowledge  in  Europe,  for  Peiresc,  formed  but  one  col- 
lection for  the  KTorld.  This  man  of  letters  had  possessed 
himself  of  their  contents,  that  he  mioht  have  manuscripts 
collected,  unedited  pieces  explored,  extracts  supplied,  and 
even  draughtsmen  employed  in  remote  parts  of  the  world, 
to  furnish  views  and  plans,  and  to  copy  antiquities  for  the 
student,  who  in  some  distant  retirement  discovered  iliat  the 
literary  treasures  of  the  world  were  unfailingly  opened  to 
him  by  the  secret  devotion  of  this  man  of  letters. 

Carrym^  on  the  ftame  grandeur  in  his  views,  Europe 
could  not  limit  his  inextinguishable  curiosity ;  his  univer- 
sal mind  busied  itself  in  every  part  nf  the  habitable  globe. 
He  kept  up  a  noble  traffic  wi'h  all  travellers,  supplying 
them  with  philosophical  instrunivnls  and  recent  inventions, 
by  which  he  facilitated  their  discoveries,  and  secured  their 
reception  nven  in  barbarous  realms  ;  in  return  he  claimed, 
at  his  own  cost,  for  he  was  '  bom  rather  to  give  than  to  re- 
ceive,' Says  Gassendi,  fresh  importations  of  orinntal 
literature,  curious  antiquities,  or  botanic  rarities,  and  it 
was  the  curiosity  of  Peiresc  which  first  embellished  his 
own  garden,  and  thence  the  gardens  of  Europe,  with  a 
rich  variety  of  exotic  flowers  and  fruits.  Whenever  he 
was  presented  with  a  medal,  a  vase,  or  a  manuscript,  he 
never  slept  over  the  eift  till  he  had  discovered  what  the 
donor  delighted  in  ;  ano  a  book,  a  picture,  or  a  plant,  when 
monev  could  not  be  offered,  fed  their  mutual  passion  and 


sustained  the  general  cause  of  8cience.<»TlM 
pondence  of  Peiresc  branched  out  to  tbe  farthest 
of  Ethiopia,  connected  both  Aaaerieu,  and  had  tMKbed 
the  newly  discovered  extremities  of  the  uaiverao,  wbca 
this  intrepid  mind  closed  in  a  preaaature  death. 

I  have  drawn  this  imperfect  view  of  Peiresc's  character, 
that  men  of  lettera  may  be  reminded  of  the  capacities  ibcy 
posKss.    There  still  remains  aoothw  pecanar 


With  all  these  vast  views  tbe  forume  of  Peiresc  was  not 
great ;  and  when  he  sometimes  endured  the  reproadi  of 
those  whoae  sordidness  was  fetartled  at  this  prodinlity  of 
mind,  and  the  great  objecta  which  wmtt  the  reaolt,  Pevcac 
replied  that  *  a  small  matter  suffices  for  the  natural  waofea 
of  a  literanr  man,  whoae  tme  wealth  consista  in  the  bo- 
numents  of^arts,  the  treasures  of  bis  library,  and  the  br»- 
therly  afiectioos  of  tbe  ingeniooa.'  Ho  waa  a  French 
judge,  but  be  supported  the  dignity  more  by  hia  own  cb** 
racter  than  by  luxury  or  parade.  He  would  not  wear  silk, 
and  no  tapeatry  hanginga  ornamented  hia  apartmenta ;  b«t 
the  walla  were  covered  with  the  portraita  of  hia  literary 
friends:  and  in  the  unadorned  aimpUciiy  of  liiaacady,  hm 
hooka,  his  papers,  and  his  letters  were  scattered  abo«  hisB 
on  the  tables,  the  seau,  and  the  fiocw.  There,  alralMg 
from  the  worid,  he  would  aometimes  admit  to  hia  tfrnrm 
aupper  hia  friend  Gassendi,  *  content,'  says  that  aa^aMe 
philoaopher,  *  to  have  me  for  hia  guest.' 

Peiresc,  hke  Pinelli,  never  published  any  work.  Fear 
days,  indeed,  paaaed  without  Peireac  wntin^  a  letter  on 
the  moat  curioua  inquiriea ;  epiatlea  which  might  bo  ooai- 
aidered  aa  ao  many  little  booka,  observea  Gaasendi.* 
Theae  men  of  lettera  derived  their  pleasure,  and  peihapa 
their  (Hide,  frmn  those  vast  strata  of  knowledge  wmJi 
their  curiosity  had  heaped  together  in  tbev  migbry  ooJe^ 
tions.    They  either  were  not  endowed  with  that  mcoliy  oC 

{renins  which  strikes  out  aggregaie  views,  or  wnb  tbe'ln- 
ent  of  compoaitioo  which  embellisbea  mimiie  oaca.  Tkaa 
deficiency  in  the  minda  of  such  may  be  attriboted  to  a 
thirst  of  learning,  which  the  very  means  to  allav  can  osi*t 
inflame.  From  all  sides  they  are  gathering  iufesmation'; 
and  that  knowledge  seems  never  perfect  to  which  eveiy 
day  brings  new  acquisitioiis.  With  theae  men,  to  cons- 
pose  is  to  hesitate :  and  to  revise  is  to  be  moitified  bj 
fresh  doobts  and  unsupplied  omissions.  Peiresc  vms  ens- 
ployed  all  his  life  in  a  history  of  Provence ;  and  dmj  aflnrr 
day  be  was  adding  to  the  splendid  maaa.  But  *  Peiresc,' 
ohaerves  Gassendi,  *  could  not  mature  the  birth  of  his  fiie- 
rary  offspring,  or  lick  it  into  anv  shape  of  elegant  form  ;  bo 
was  therefore  content  to  take  the  midwife's  part,  by  be^ 
ing  the  happier  labours  of  othera.' 

Such  are  the  silent  cultivators  of  knowledge,  who  ars 
rarely  authors,  but  who  are  oAen,  however,  contribotinf 
to  the  works  of  authors :  without  their  aecret  labours,  tiis 
public  would  not  have  posseaaed  many  valued  worfcs. 
That  curious  knowledge  of  books  which,  since  Europe  bns 
become  literary,  is  KMh  the  beginning  and  tbe  result  oC 
knowlcdee ;  and  Uterary  history  itself,  whicb  is  tbe  hin- 
tory  of  the  age,  of  the  nation  and  of  the  individual,  one  of 
the  imporUnt  consequences  of  these  vast  ooQectiona  of 
books,  has  almost  been  created  in  our  own  rimea.  l^cse 
aourcea,  which  ofler  ao  much  delightfiil  inatraction  to  tbe 
author  and  the  artiat,  are  aeparate  atudieafroni  tbs  cnlli- 
vation  of  literature  and  the  arts,  and  oonstitnte  more  par- 
ticularly the  province  of  these  men  of  letters. 

The  philosophical  writer,  who  can  adorn  tbs  page  or 
history,  is  not  always  equal  to  form  it.  Robertaon,  after 
hu  successful  history  of  Scotland,  was  long  irresolote  in 
his  design,  and  so  unpractised  in  researches  of  tbe  sort 
he  was  desirous  of  attempting,  that  hb  admucis  had 
nearlv  lost -his  popular  prooiictions,  had  not  a  Ibrtonate 
introduction  to  Dr  Birch  enabled  him  to  open  tbe  clasped 
books,  and  to  drink  of  the  sealed  fountains.  Robertson 
has  confessed  his  inadequate  knowledge  and  bia  overflow^ 
ing  gratitude,  in  letters  which  I  have  elsewhere  printed. 
A  suggestion  by  a  man  of  letters  baa  opened  the  career  of 

*  The  history  of  the  letters  of  Pefrea  Is  remarkable.  Hs 
{•reserved  copies  of  hts  entire  correspondence ;  but  ic  has  been 
recorded  that  many  of  the^e  epistles  were  consumed,  m  save 
fuel,  by  the  obstinate  avarice  of  a  niece.  Tbia  wonfd  net  save 
been  a  solitary  iiistsnreof  eminent  men  leaving  their  coUec- 
tions  to  unworthy  descendonta  However,  after  the  ailence  of 
more  than  a  century,  some  of  these  letters  hare  been  recovered 
and  may  be  found  In  some  French  journals  of  A.  Miliin. 
They  descended  from  the  gentleman  who  married  this  very 
niece,  probably  the  renislns  of  the  collecthin.  The  letters  an- 
swer to  the  drscripiion  of Oaawendi,  full  ofciiriotts  knowledge 
and  observation. 
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m  upimrt;  u  hat  from  Walih  oonrojed  a  now 

ptaoa  of  Bo^h  poacrj  to  one  of  its  mHteri.    The 

liitohffHad  tr««tHe  of  Oroiiiw,  on  *  Peace  tad  War,*  wae 
~  bf  Peiraae.  It  waa  aaid  of  Magliabechi,  who 
•n  booka  and  nofor  wrote  one,  that  hf  hit  dUnuive 
winaHnnii  he  waa  in  lonie  reepeeta  eonceraed  in  all 
front  worfca  of  hia  timaa.  Sir  Robert  Cotton  greatly 
'  Camden  and  Speed ;  and  that  hermit  of  literal 
I,  Baker  of  Cambridfe,  waa  itill  eiiMlying  widi  hie  ii^ 
vahnhle  reaearehea,  Burnet,  Kennet.  Hearee,  of  Middle 
ton.  Sueh  ia tha eoBoealed  aid  which  theaemeo  of  letten 
aflbrd  onr  anlhora,  and  which  we  nmj  compare  to  thoee 
anbierraaeoaa  itreama,  which  flowing  into  epaeioaa  lakesi 
are  atill.  unobaerredt  enlarging  the  wateri  which  attract 
thapobneeye. 

Soch  are  theae  men  of  lettera!  hot  the  laat  toachee  of 
thw  picmre,  given  with  all  the  delieacf  and  warmth  of  a 
aeWfainter,  taaj  come  from  the  Count  do  Caytus,  cel^ 
brated  for  me  doHediona  and  for  hia  generoue  patronage 
oTartiita. 

*Hia  glory  ia  confined  to  the  mere  power  which  he  baa 
of  being  one  day  uaeful  to  letten  ana  to  the  arta ;  for  hie 
whole  nfa  ie  employed  in  collecting  materials  fk  which 
learned  men  and  artiata  make.no  use  till  after  the  death  of 
hn  who  amaaeed  them.  It  aflbrds  him  a  very  sensible 
pleaeore  to  labour  in  hopes  of  being  useful  to  those  who 
pursue  the  same  oouroe  of  studies,  while  there  are  so 
great  a  number  who  die  wiAont  dischargiog  the  debt 
which  they  incur  to  aodety.' 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

LITBJIAllT  OLD  AOK. 

The  old  ago  of  the  literary  character  retains  its  enjoy- 
and  omalli  ' 


omally  iia  powera,  a  happineas  which  accent 
names  no  other.  The  old  ago  of  coquetry  with  extinct 
aeautf ;  that  of  the  -  used  idler  left  without  a  sensation ; 
that  m  a  graspmg  Crcssus,  who  ennee  his  heir ;  or  that 
of  the  MachJavelwho  baa  no  lonaer  a  voice  in  the  cabinet, 
an  theae  persona  reoemole  unhappy  spvits  who 
find  their  gravee.  But  for  the  ageo  man  of  lettera 
reinma  to  her  stories,  and  imagination  ia  still  on 
tho  wing,  amidst  freah  discoveries  and  new  designs.  The 
others  fall  like  dry  leavee.  but  he  like  cipe  fruit,  and  ia 
valued  whan  no  loMer  on  the  tree. 

The  intellectual  laeultiee,  the  lateat  todecline,  are  often 
vigenua  in  the  decrepitude  of  age.  The  curious  mind  ia 
stm  striking  out  into  new  pursuits ;  and  the  mind  of  aenios 
w  rtilt  creating.  AnoomA  iMPAno !— ^  Tet  I  am  Team- 
ing !'  Such  waa  the  concise  inscription  of  an  ingenioua 
deviea  of  an  old  man  placed  in  a  ohikl's  go-cart,  with  an 
honr^illasa  upon  it,  which  Michael  Angelo  applied  to  hia 
own  vast  senma  in  hia  ninetieth  year.* 

Tisse,  Um  neat  deetroyer  of  other  men's  happin( 
only  enlargee  toe  patrimony  of  literature  to  ita 
A  leamed  and  highfy  mtelwctual  friend  once  aaid  to  »«, 
'  If  I  have  acauired  more  knowledge  these  hut  four  years 
than  I  had  hitherto,  I  shall  add  materially  to  my  atoree 
in  the  next  fimr  yeara;  and  so  at  every  subsequent  period 
of  my  lifo,  should  I  acquire  only  in  the  aame  proportion, 
the  general  maas  of  n^  knowledge  will  greatly  aecumu- 
late.  If  we  are  not  deprived  by  nature  or  misfortune,  of 
the  meana  to  pursue  thia  perpetual  aujmienlation  of  know- 
ledge, I  do  not  see  but  we  may  be  still  fully  occupied  and 
de^dy  intsreated  even  to  the  last  day  of  our  earthJy  term.* 


In  auah  pursuits,  where  lifo  is  rather  wearing  out,  than 
rastinc  out,  as  Bishop  Cumberiand  expressed  it,  death 
eeanmy  can  take  us  by  surpriae  s  and  much  less  bj  those 


Aetiva 


m 


tuio  the  happmesa  of  lUorary  men : 
and  literature  spread  a  sunshine  i 
daya ;  and  their  own  worka  may  be 
aorrea,  aa 


which  snake  the  oU  age  of  men,  of  no 
who  are  dying  so  nwny  yeara. 
the  dechne  of  lite,  then, 

tho  study  of  the  arte 
in  the  wmler  of  their 
be  as  delightfiil  to  tbem- 
phmked  by  the  Norwegian  anudst  his 
.  and  they  will  discover  that  unregarded  kindneea 
of  aalnre,  who  baa  given  flowera  that  only  open  in  the 
I;  and  flower  through  the  night-lime.  Meckeroflers 
tiM  instanoe  oven  of  the  mfluenoe  of  late  studies 
in  lifo ;  for  ho  tettaua,  that  *  the  era  of  three-ecore  and  ten 
ia  an  agreeable  age  for  writing ;  your  mind  has  not  lost  its 

*ThlicbarscteriBtfei»rm  ckMMthe  lectures  of  Mr  Foeelf, 
who  ihos  IndlrBCtly  reminds  os  of  the  last  words  of  Reynolds ; 
and  the  graver  or  BlakOb  Thai  as  the  pendl  of  Fosell,  has 
raised  the  person  of  Michael  Angelo  with  its  admimble  por- 
trait, breathing  Inspiration 


rigour,  and  envy  leaves  you  in  peace.*  The  opening  of 
one  of  La  Motne  le  Vayer'e  Treatises  ia  striking :  '  I 
shouM  but  ill  return  the  fayonrs  Gk>d  has  granted  me  m  the 
eightieth  year  of  my  age,  should  I  aDow  mysdf  to  give 
way  to  that  shameless  want  of  occupation  which  I  have 
condemned  all  my  hfe ;'  and  the  oM  man  proceeds  with 
hia  *  observatione,  on  the  compoaiiion  and  reading  of 
books.'  Tho  literary  character  has  been  folly  occumed 
in  the  eightieth  and  nmetieth  year  of  lifo.  Isaac  Walton 
still  glowed  whUe  writmg  some  of  the  moot  interesting 
biographies  in  his  eighty-afth  year,  and  in  his  ninetieth 
ennched  the  poeticarworld  with  the  first  publication  of  a 
romantic  tale  by  ChalkhiU,  *  the  friend  of  Spenser.'  Bod- 
mer,  beyond  eiehty,  was  occupied  on  Homer,  and  Wiel- 
land  on  Cicero^  Letters.*  But  the  delight  of  opening  a 
new  pursuit,  or  a  new  course  of  readinv,  imparts  the  ri- 
vacity  and  novelty  of  yomh  even  to  oldage ;  the  revolu- 
tioos  of  modern  chemistry  kindled  the  curiosity  of  Dr 
Rmd  to  his  latest  days ;  and  a  deservedly  popular  author, 
now  advuiced  in  life,  at  this  moment,  has  discovered,  in 
a  damof  reading  to  which  he  had  never  been  accustonied, 
what  will  probamy  supply  him  with  fresh  forniture  for  his 
mind  during  life.  Even  the  steps  of  time  are  retraceo, 
and  what  nu  pasaed  away  again  beoomes  ours ;  for  in 
advanced  life  a  return  to  onr  early  studies  refreehes  and 
renovates  the  spirits ;  we  open  tno  poets  who  made  us 
enthusiasts,  and  the  philoeophera  who  uu|ht  ue  to  think, 
with  a  new  source  of  feelinc  in  our  own  experience.  Adam 
Smith  confessed  his  satisTaetion  at  Ais  pleasure  to  pro- 
fessor Dugakl  Stewart,  while  *  he  was  reperusiog,  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  stndemt,  the  tragic  poets  of  ancient 
Gb-eece,  and  Sophoclea  and  Euripidce  lay  open  on  hie 
table.' 


Dane  ses  veinss  tui^urs  un  Jwme  sang  bouillene, 
Et  Sophocle  4  cent  ans  peine  encore  Andgone. 

The  calm  philoeophic  Hume  found  death  only  could  inter- 
rupt the  keen  pleasure  he  was  again  reoeiring  fixMn  Lu- 
cian,  and  whien  could  inspire  him  at  the  moment  with  a 
humourous  selMialogoe  with  Charon. 

Not  without  a  sense  of  exultation  has  the  literary  cha- 
racter felt  his  happiness,  in  the  imbroken  chain  of  his 
habits  and  hia  foehngs.  Hobbee  exuhed  that  he  had  out- 
lived his  enemies,  and  wae  etill  the  same  Hnbbes ;  and  to 
demonstrate  the  reality  of  this  existence,  published,  in  the 
eighty-eeventh  year  or  his  an,  bis  version  of  the  Odyssey, 
ami  tne  following  year,  his  uutd.  Of  the  happv  reeults  of 
literary  habile  in  advanced  life,  the  Count  do  Tressan,  the 
elegant  abridger  of  the  old  French  romancee,  in  his  *  lite- 
rary adrice  to  his  chiklren,'  has  drawn  a  moot  pleasing 
picture.  With  a  taste  for  study,  which  be  fouaa  rather 
inconvenient  in  the  moveable  existence  of  a  man  of  the 
world,  and  a  military  wanderer,  he  had  however  contrived 
to  reaerve  an  hour  or  two  every  day  for  literary  pursuita; 
the  men  of  science,  with  whom  henad  chiefly  associated, 
appear  to  have  turned  his  passion  to  obaervation  and 
knowledge,  rather  than  towards  imagination  and  feeling ; 
the  combmation  formed  a  wreath  for  us  gray  bain.  When 
Count  de  Tressan  ratired  from  a  brilliant  to  an  affection- 
ate circle,  amidst  his  family,  he  ponued  hia  literary  tastes, 
with  the  rivadty  of  a  young  author  m^iired  hj  the  illorion 
of  fame.  At  the  age  of  seventy-five,  wi  A  the  imagination 
of  a  poet,  he  abridged,  he  translated,  he  recoropoeed  h» 
old  Chivalric  Romances,  and  his  reanimated  fkocy  stnidi 
fira  in  the  veins  of  the  old  man.  Among  the  fint  designs 
of  his  retirement  was  a  singuhv  philosophical  legacy  for 
his  children ;  it  was  a  riew  of  the  history  and  progress  of 
the  human  mind— of  its  principles,  its  errors,  and  its  ad- 
vantages, as  these  were  reflected  in  himself;  in  the  dawn- 
ings  of  hw  taste,  the  secret  inclinations  of  bio  mind,  which 
the  men  of  genius  of  the  age  with  whom  he  associated  had 
developed ;  in  expatiating  on  their  memory,  he  calls  on  his 
chiMren  to  witness  the  happiness  of  study,  in  those  plea- 
sures which  were  soothing  and  adormng  bis  oU  age. 
'Without  knowledge,  without  literature,'  exclaims  the 
venerable  enthusiast,  *  in  whatever  rsnk  we  are  born,  we 
can  only  resemble  the  vulgar.'  To  the  Centenary  Fon- 
tenelle  the  Count  de  Tressan  was  chiefly  indebted  for  the 
happy  life  he  derived  irom  the  cultrration  of  literature ; 


the  voice  of  the  dying  to  the  dead,  a  Um  moment  of  dm 


*  See  Curlodties  of  Lkeratora  on  *  The  progrsm  of  oMafa 
Innewstudiee.' 
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tore  and  seuibUity  of  gewut,  which  feeble  life  eouM  not 
ettmsuish. 

If  tne  genius  of  Cicero,  inspired  bj  the  loffe  of  Uteimturo, 
has  thrown  soronthing  delig^tibl  over  this  latest  season  of 
life,  in  his  <if  StnedtiU;  and  if  to  have  written  on  old  ace, 
in  old  age,  is  to  have  obtained  a  triumph  over  time,*  die 
literary  character,  when  he  shall  discover  hissself  like  a 
stranger  in  a  now  world,  when  all  that  be  loved  has  not 
life,  and  all  that  lives  has  no  love  for  old  age;  when  he 
shall  find  himself  grown  obsolete,  when  his  ear  shall  cease 
lo  listen,  uid  nature  hat  locked  up  the  nmn  entirely  within 
himself,  even  then  the  vo|Ury  of  literature  diall  not  feel  the 
decline  of  life  {— preserving  the  flame  alive  on  the  altar, 
and  even  at  his  last  moments,  in  the  act  oTsacrifiee.  8ach 
was  the  fate,  perhaps  now  told  for  the  first  time,  of  the 
great  Lord  Clarendon ;  it  was  in  the  midst  of  composition 
tnat  his  pen  suddenlv  foU  from  his  hand  on  the  paper,  he 
look  it  up  >fam*  um  again  it  fell ;  deprived  of  the  sense  of 
touch,  he  found  his  hand  without  motion ;  the  earl  peiw 
eeivea  himself  struck  bj  palsy— and  thus  was  the  liie  of 
the  noble  enle  ckMwd  amidst  the  warmth  of  a  literary 
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Liteffmlnre  is  an  avenue  to  glory,  ever  open  for  those  in- 
ns men  who  are  deprived  ot  honours  or  of  wealth, 
that  illustrioas  Roman  who  owed  nothing  to  his  an- 
cter  ev  ss  nates,  they  seem  sdf-born ;  and  in 
the  baptism  of  foam,  they  have  given  themselves  their 
name.  The  sons  of  a  sword-maker,  a  potter,  tnd  a  taz- 
gathenr,  were  the  greatest  of  Qrators,  me  most  majestic 
of  poets,  and  the  most  graceful  of  the  satirists  of  antiquity. 
The  eloquent  Massillon,  the  brilliant  Flechier,  Rousseau 
and  Diderot;  Johnson,  Akenside,  and  Franklin,  arose 
amidst  the  most  humble  avocations. 

It  is  the  prerogative  of  genius  to  elevate  obecnre  men 
to  the  hitler  dam  of  society ;  if  the  influence  of  wealth  in 
the  pressnt  day  has  been  justly  said  to  have  created  anew 
ariBtocraey  of  its  own,  and  where  they  aheady  begin  to  be 
jealous  of'their  ranks,  we  may  assert  that  genius  creates 
a  sort  of  intellectual  nobility,  which  b  oonfmred  on  some 
Literary  Characters  by  the  invduntsiy  feelings  of  the 
public ;  and  were  men  oif  ^nius  to  bear  arms,  iSbj  mi^t 
nimsist  not  of  imsginary  things,  of  i^riflius  and  chimeras, 
but  of  deeds  uerfoTmed  and  m  public  works  in  existence. 
When  DoBsi  raised  the  great  astronomical  dodi  at  the 
University  of  Padua,  which  was  long  the  adnuraf ion  of 
Europe,  it  nve  a  name  and  nubility  to  its  maker  and  all 
his  descmdsnts ;  there  still  ttves  a  Marquis  Dondi  daP 
Horologb.  Sir  Hugh  Bfiddleton,  in  memorv  of  his  vast 
enteipnse,  changed  nis  former  arms  to  bear  taree  pUes,  by 
vHiicn  instrosMuts  he  had  strengthened  the  works  he  had 
invented,  when  his  genius  poured  forth  the  waters  through 
our  metropolis,  distingmniing  it  from  all  others  in  the 
world.  GttiouldiiotE^yn  have  inseried  an  oak-tree  in 
his  bearings?  For  our  author's  *Sylva'  occasioned  the 
pbntafion  of  'many  milfions  of  timber^reeo,*  and  the 
present  navy  of  Great  Britain  has  been  constructed  with 
the  oaks  which  the  genios  of  Evelyn  planted.  If  the  pu^ 
lie  have  borrowed  ue  names  of  some  Lords  to  ^race  a 
Sandwich  and  a  Spenser,  we  sBay  be  allowed  to  raise  into 
titles  of  literary  nobility  those  dittinctioos  which  the  pubtic 
voice  has  attached  to  some  authors ;  .^aehjfhu  Potter, 
jitkeman  Stuart,  and  Amanmm  Moore. 

This  taiteUectual  nobility  is  not  chimerical ;  does  it  not 
separate  a  man  from  the  crowd  ?  Whenever  the  rightful 
posssssor  appears,  will  not  the  eyes  of  aD  spectators  be 
fixed  on  himf  I  allude  to  scenes  which  I  have  witnessed. 
Will  not  even  literary  honours  add  a  nobility  to  nobility  7 
and  teach  the  nation  to  esteem  a  name  which  might  others 
wise  be  Udden  under  its  rank,  and  remain  unknown  ?  Our 
iflnstrious  list  of  literary  noblemen  is  far  more  glorious  than 
the  satirical  **  Catakgue  of  Noble  Authors,^  drawn  up 
by  a  polished  and  heartless  cynic,  who  has  pointed  his 
brilliant  shafts  at  all  who  were  chivalrous  in  spirit,  or  ap- 
pertained to  the  family  of  genius.  One  may  presume  on 
the  existcnoe  of  this  inteflectual  nobility,  from  the  extr*- 
flffdinary  dreumstance  that  the  Great  Mve  actually  foh  a 
jealoosy  of  the  literary  rank.  But  no  rivali^  can  exist  in 
the  solitary  honoor  eonleired  on  an  author:  an  honour  not 

*aparfaina,  or  the  Comlbfis  of  CM  Age,  by  Sir  Thomas 


derived  from  btrth,  nor  crsirtieB,  bnt  from 
and  as  inseparable  fitom  ha 
is  from  its  object ;  for  the 
rose  will  be  fraipmnt,  otherwise,  it  is  no 
The  great  any  well  condeacend  to  he  ' 
smcejgenius  pays  its 
Cannnal 


brityofthe 

at  Pope's  indifreience''to  their  raak ;  and  Maghahofy ,  ^ 
book<4irodigy  of  his  age,  whom  every  hlervT  amafor 
vinted  atFloreaee, assured Loni Ralsy, that  tho DdmaT 
Tuscany  had  becmne  jealous  of  the  aftenlinn  ho  wan  ra» 
ceiving  fitom  foreigners,  as  they  usually  went  first  to  nan 
Magtiabechi  before  the  Grand  Duke.  A  lurfiiiim  hf 
Montesquieu  statea,  with  open  candour,  a  foet  m  hia  fifiiL 
whkh  confiram  this  jealonsy  of  the  Great  with  the 
rary  Character.  'On  iny  onteringialolifo,I< 
of  as  s  man  of  talents,  and  people  of  «wdition  gave  ms  m 
favourable  reception;  but  men  the  sneesm  of  mv  pMsian 
Letters  proved  peihaos  that  I  was  not  nnweiiby  of  mj 
reputation,  and  tne  punbc  begsn  lo  esteem 
Horn  with  At  great  wa»  Smmuagmg,  w»d  I  ( 
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tion  suflkiently  hmnilialing  for  the  mere  nnhlssaan :  * 
Qnmt,  inwanfly  wounded  with  the  glory  of  a  eslefanted 
name,  seek  to  bumble  it.  In  general  no  only  can  natiimdf 
endure  the  ftme  of  others,  who  d«nwfes  ftme  UmnelC 
This  sort  of  jealousy  unquestionably  pivvailed  in  the  lain 
Lord  Orford ;  a  wit,  a  man  of  the  wotU,  and  a  man  ef 
rank,  but  whUe  he  tMusklmed  literature  as  a  oMre  amnsn- 
menL  he  was  asortified  at  not  obtaining  literary  eckbiity  ; 
he  foU  bis  authorial,  always  beneath  hn  personal  rhnrm> 
ter;  be  broke  with  everr  literair  man  who  looked  up  to 
him  as  their  fiiend ;  and  now  he  nas  delivered  his  feofiMs 
on  Johnson,  Goldsmith  and  Gray,  whom  unfortonntelj  for 
him  he  personally  knew,  it  foil  to  my  hit  to  dioeover ;  I 
couMadd,bnt  not  danimsh,  what  haa  been  cnled  the  aa- 
verity  of  diat  delmeation.* 

Who  was  the  dignified  chancier.  Lord  Cbestorfisld  or 
Samud  Johnson,  when  the  great  author,  proml  of  fass  la- 
bour, rejected  his  lordship's  sneaking  patronafef  *I^ 
my8elf,'^says  Swill,  •  upon  nmking 
be  acquainted  with  Pamdl,  and  aot  PuneO  with' the 
try.'  Piron  would  not  suffer  the  Literary  Character  to  bo 
fowered  in  his  presence.  Entering  the  apartment  ef  a 
nobleman,  who  was  conducting  anothsr  oeer  lo  the  siair'B 
head,  the  latter  stopped  lo  amka  way  «»  Piroa.  ^I^aa 
on  my  ford,'  said  tne  noble  nmster,  'pass,  he  is  onlT  a 
poet/  Piroa  replied,  <  snice  our  onahties  are  dedarod,  I 
shaU  ttdte  my  rank,'  and  plaeed  himaelf  before  the  lord. 
Nor  is  this  pride,  the  trae  source  of  elevated 
refused  to  the  great  artist  as  well  as  the  great 
Michael  Aageio,  invited  by  Julius  II,  to  tte  < 
Rome,  found  that  intriffoe  had  indisposed 
wards  him,  and  more  man  once,  the  great 
ferod  lo  linger  in  attendance  in  the 
day  the  indignant  man  of  genius  exdainwd,  <  teS  his  I 
nem,  if  be  wants  me,  he  must  fook  for  me  elsewhere.'  Ho 
flew  back  to  his  beloved  Florence,  to  pr 
celebrated  cartoon,  which  aftorwanis  beeaBMa& 
study  with  all  artists.  Thriee  the  Pope  wrote  for 
torn,  and  at  tenfth  menaced  the  little  slate  of  "" 
with  war,  if  Midiad  Angelo  prolonged  his  abse 
returned.  The  subOme  artist  kndt  at  the  feet  of  the  Father 
of  the  Chnrdi,  tumiur  aside  his  trotMed  awmiwnanfa  in 
sUenoe:  an  intemmMung  Bishop  offered  hiasself  as  a mo- 
diator,  apdogiiing  for  our  artist  by  ofaeerving.  that  <  of  this 
proud  humour  are  these  nainters made!*  Julius  tamed  to 
this  pitiable  mediator,  and  as  Vasari  tdls 
this  occasion,  observing,  *  yon  speak  ininrionsly  of 
while  I  am  silent.  It  is  you  who  are  igaoraat.*  . 
M'ichad  Ancdo,  JuKns  II,  embraced  the  man  of 
<  I  can  make  lords  of  yon  every  day,  bat  I 
Titian,*  said  the  EsBperor  Chariea  T  to  his 
had  beooose  jealoiM  of  the  hours,  and  the  halfkoms, 
which  that  BMaareh  amnaged,  that  he  might  coavaroe  andl 
the  man  of  genius  at  Us  work.  There  is  an  devatod  i»- 
terooursebetweea  Power  aadGeaias;  aadifthey«n4a» 
fident  in  reciprocal  esteem,  neither  are  great.  Jhoiatd 
lectual  nobility  seeam  to  havebeea  asssrted ' 
a  great  Freach  statesman,  lor  when  the 
once  not  recdved  with  royal  honours,  be 
the  French  monareh,  obeenriag,  that  whea  *  a  aiaa  of  lot* 
tcra  was  presented  to  Fraads  I,  for  >^  fini 
«  CslamUesof  Aaiteis,  VoL  t 
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tlwmY*  aidTABcad  three  ttepi  from  tlfe  throoe  to  reoeire 
him/ 

If  ever  tiie  Toice  of  individuela  can  recompenee  &  life  of 
beimnr  Utboar  it  ie  in  spemking  a  foreign  accent^t  eoundf 
Jike  the  dinant  plaudit  of  poeterity.    The  distance  of 
■pace  between  the  Uterarr  cnaraeter  and  the  inquirer  in 
•ome  reepectt  represents  the  distance  of  time  which  sepa^ 
rates  the  author  rrom  the  next  age.    FonteneUe  was  never 
more  gratified  than  when  a  Swede,  arriving  at  the  g^es  <^ 
]Pans,  inquired  of  the  custom-house  officers  where  Fonte- 
neUe resided,  and  eipressed  his  indignation  that  not  one  of 
them  had  ever  heard  of  his  name.    Uobbes  expresses  his 
proud  delight  that  his  portrait  was  sought  after  dj  foreign- 
ers and  that  the  Gkeat  Duke  of  Tuscany  made  the  ph9<H 
.  sopher  the  object  of  his  first  inquiries.    Camden  was  not 
.  insensible  to  the  visits  of  German  noblemen,  who  were 
desvoos  of  seeing  the  British  Plinj ;  and  Pocock,  while 
.  he  received  no  aid  from  patronage  at  home  for  his  Oriental 
studies,  never  relaxed  in  those  unrequited  labours,  from 
the  warm  personal  testimonies  of  learned  foreigners,  who 
hastened  to  see  and  converse  with  this  prodigy  of  eastern 
learning. 

Tes  r  to  the  verv  presence  of  the  man  of  genius  will  the 
world  ^KXitaneously  pay  their  tribute  of  respect,  of  admi- 
ration, or  of  love ;  manv  a  pilgrimage  has  he  lived  to  re- 
ceive, and  many  a  crowd  has  followed  his  footsteps.  There 
are  days  in  the  life  of  genius  which  repav  its  si^erinn. 
Demosthenes  confessed  he  was  pleased  when  even  a  fisli- 
woman  of  Athens  pointed  him  out.  Gomeilie  had  his  par- 
ticular seat  in  the  theatre,  and  the  audience  would  rise  to 
saluto  him  when  he  entered.  At  the  presence  of  Raynal 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  speaker  was  requested  to 
suspend  the  debate  till  that  illustrious  foreigner,  who  had 
written  on  the  English  pariiament,  was  there  placed  and 
distinguished,  to  his  honour.  Spinosa,  when  he  gained  a 
humble  liveUhood  by  grinding  optical  glasses,  at  an  obscure 
village  in  Holland,  was  nrited  by  the  first  General  in  Eu- 
rope, who,  for  the  sake  of  this  philosophical  conference, 
suspended  his  march. 

In  all  ages,  and  in  all  countries,  has  this  feeling  been 
created :  nor  is  it  a  temporsry  ebulUtion,  nor  an  individual 
Honour;  it  comes  out  of  the  heart  of  man.  In  Spain, 
whatover  was  most  beautiful  in  its  kind  was  described  by 
the  name  of  the  great  Spanish  bard ;  erery  thing  excellent 
was  called  a  Lope.  Italy  would  furnish  a  volume  of  the 
pubfic  honours  aecreed  to  literary  men,  nor  is  that  spirit 
extinct,  thoo^  the  national  character  has  fallen  by  the 
chance  of  fortune ;  and  Metastasio  and  Tiraboschi  re- 
ceived what  had  been  accorded  to  Petrarch  and  to  Pogsio. 
Gennany,  patriotic  to  its  Utorary  characters,  is  the  land  of 
the  enthusiasm  of  genius.  On  the  borders  of  the  Linnet, 
m  the  public  walk  of  Zurich,  the  monument  of  Gksner, 
erected  by  the  votes  of  his  fellow-citizens,  attests  their  sen- 
nbility ;  and  a  solemn  funeral  honoured  the  remains  of 
Ktopstock,  led  by  the  senate  of  Hamburgh,  with  filljp  thou- 
sana  votaries,  so  penetrated  by  one  universal  sentiment, 
that  this  multitude  preserved  a  mournful  silence,  and  the 
interference  of  the  police  ceased  to  be  necessary  through 
the  city  at  the  solemn  burial  of  the  man  of  genius.  Has 
wen  Holland  proved  insensible  ?  The  statue  of  Eras- 
mus, in  Rotterdam,  still  animates  her  young  students,  and 
offers  a  noble  example  to  her  neighbours  of  the  infiuence 
even  of  the  si^t  of  the  statue  of  a  man  of  genius ;  nor 
must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  senate  of  Rotterdam  declared 
of  the  emigrant  Bayle,  that  *  such  a  man  shouU  not  be 
considered  as  a  foreigner.'  In  France,  since  Francis  I 
created  genius,  and  Louis  XIV  knew  to  be  liberal  to  it, 
the  impulse  was  communicated  to  the  French  people. 
There  the  statues  of  their  illustrious  men  spread  inspira- 
tion on  the  spots  which  living  they  would  have  haunted— 
in  their  theatres  the  great  dramatists ;  in  their  Institute 
their  illustrious  authors ;  in  their  public  edifices  their  other 
men  of  genius.*    Thu  is  worthy  of  the  country  which 

*  We  cannot  bury  the  Fame  of  our  English  worthies— that 
exisKs  before  us.  Independent  of  ourselves ;  but  we  bury  the 
influence  of  their  inspiring  presence  in  those  immortal  memo, 
itals  of  genius  easy  to  be  resd  by  all  men,  their  statues  and 
their  buMs,  consigning  them  to  spots  seldom  visited,  and  often 
too  obscure  to  be  viewed.  Count  Algaroni  has  ingeniously 
said  *  I/argent  que  nous  employons  en  tabati^res  et  en  pom* 
pons  ssrvoit  aox  anclens  i  c6t€brer  la  m6moire  des  granda 
nommss  par  des  monumens  dignes  de  passer  i  la  posterity; 
et  li  oo  I*on  brule  des  feux  de  ^le  pour  une  victoire  rempor. 
t6e,  lis  6iev£rent  des  arcs  de  triomptas  de  norphyre  ec  de  mar- 
ble.* May  we  not,  for  our  honour,  and  fur  the  advantege  of 
our  artSscs,  predict  better  limes  for  ourselves  ? 


privileged  the  family  of  La  Fontaine  to  be  for  ever  exerapti 
from  taxes,  and  decreed  that  the  productions  of  the  mind, 
were  not  seizable,  when  the  creditors  of  Crebillon  would 
have  attached  the  produce  of  his  tragedies.  These  dis- 
tincUve  honours  accorded  to  genius  were  in  unison  with 
their  decree  respecting  the  will  of  Bavle.  It  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  law-suit  between  the  heir  of  the  will,  and  the  in- 
heritor by  blood.  The  latter  contested  that  this  great  lite- 
rary character,  being  a  fugitive  for  religion  and  dying  in  a 
Eronibited  countrv,  was  without  the  power  of  disposmg  of 
is  property,  and  that  our  author,  when  he  resided  in 
Holland,  was  civilly  dead.  In  the  parliament  of  Toulouse 
the  judge  decided  that  learned  men  are  free  in  all  coun- 
tries ;  that  he  who  had  sought  in  a  foreign  land  an  asylum 
from  his  love  of  letters,  was  no  fugitive ;  that  it  was  un- 
worthy of  France  to  treat  as  a  stranger  a  son  in  whom 
she  gloried ;  and  he  protested  against  the  notion  oTa  civil 
death  to  such  a  man  as  Bayle,  wIkmo  name  was  living 
throughout  Europe. 

Even  the  moat  common  objects  are  consecrateo  when 
associated  with  the  memory  of  the  man  of  genius.  We 
still  seek  for  his  tomb  on  the  spot  where  it  has  vanished ; 
the  enthusiaste  of  genius  still  wander  on  the  hills  of  Pau- 
silippe,  and  muse  on  Virgil  to  retrace  his  landscapes  or 
as  Sir  William  Jones  ascended  Forest-hill,  with  the  Alle- 
gro in  his  hand,  and  step  by  step,  seemed  in  hb  fancy  to 
have  trodden  in  the  foot-patn  of  milton ;  there  is  a  grove 
at  Magdalen  College  which  retains  the  name  of  Addison's 
walk,  where  still  the  student  will  linger ;  and  there  is  a 
cave  at  Macao,  which  is  still  vinted  by  the  Portuguese 
from  a  national  feeling,  where  Camoens  is  said  to  nave 
composed  his  Lusiad.  When  Petrarch  was  passim^  by 
his  native  town  he  was  received  with  the  honors  oT  his 
fame  ;  but  when  the  heads  of  the  town,  unawares  to  Pe- 
trardi,  conducted  him  to  the  house  where  the  poet  was 
bom,  and  informed  him  that  the  proprietor  had  often  wished 
to  make  alterations,  but  that  the  towns-people  had  risen  to 
insist  that  the  house  whidi  was  oonsecratea  by  the  Inrth  of 
Petrarch  should  be  preserved  unchanged ;  this  was  a  tri* 
umph  more  affecting  to  Petrarch  than  his  coronation  at 
Rome.  In  the  village  of  Certaklo  is  still  shown  the  house 
of  Boccaccio ;  and  on  a  turret  are  seen  the  arms  of  the  Me* 
dici,  which  they  bad  sculptured  there,  with  an  inscription 
alluding  to  a  small  house  and  a  name  which  fillea  the 
world.  *  Foreigners,*  says  Anthony  Wood  of  Milton, 
'  have,  out  of  pure  devotion,  gone  to  Bread-street  to  se« 
the  house  and  chamber  where  be  was  bom  ;*  and  at  Paris 
the  house  which  Voltaire  iidiabited,  and  at  Femey  his  stiK 
dy,  are  both  preserved  inviolate.  Thus  is  the  very  apart- 
ment of  a  man  of  geniua,  the  chair  ho  studied  in,  the  table 
he  wrote  on,  contemplated  with  curiosity  ;  the  spot  is  full 
of  local  impressions.  And  all  this  happens  from  an  un- 
satisfied desire  to  see  and  hear  him  whom  we  never  cm 
see  nor  hear ;  yet  in  a  moment  of  illusion,  if  we  listen  to  a 
traditiooal  conversation,  if  we  can  revive  one  of  his  feel- 
ings, if  we  can  catch  but  a  dim  image  of  his  person,  we 
reproduce  this  man  ofgenius  before  us,  on  whose  features 
we  so  oflen  dwell.  E^ren  the  rage  of  the  military  ephit 
has  taught  iteelf  to  respect  the  abode  of  geniua ;  and  Cm* 
sar  and  Sylla,  who  never  spared  their  own  Roman  hlood, 
alike  felt  tneir  spirit  rebuked,  and  saved  the  literary  city  of 
Athens.  The  bouse  of  the  man  of  genius  has  been  wared 
amidst  contending  empires,  firom  the  dm  of  Pindar  to 
those  of  Buffbn ;  and  the  recent  lettmr  of  Prince  Schwarta- 
enberg  to  the  Countess,  for  the  preservation  of  the  philo- 
sopher's chateau,  is  a  memorial  of  this  elevated  feeling.* 


And  the  meanest  thingiL  the  very  household  stuflT  ao^v- 
ciated  with  the  memory  of^the  man  ofgenius,  become  the 
objecte  of  our  affSections.  At  a  festival  m  honour  of  Thoo^ 

*  In  the  grandeur  of  Milton^  verss  we  pereelve  the  fteUng 
he  Bssociated  with  this  literary  honour. 

*  The  great  Emsthian  conqueror  bkl  spare 
The  house  of  Pindarus  when  temple  and  tower 
Went  to  the  ground  .*  Sonnet  VHI. 

'  To  the  Countess  of  Buffon,  in  Montbard. 

*  The  Emperor,  my  Sovereign,  having  ordered  me  to  pro- 
vide for  the  security  of  all  places  dedicated  to  the  selencee, 
end  of  such  as  recall  the  remembrance  of  men  who  have  done 
honour  to  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  I  have  the  honour  to 
send  to  your  ladyship  a  safbguard  fbr  your  chateau  of  Mont* 
bard. 

*  The  residence  of  the  Historian  of  Nsturs  must  bs  sacrsd 
in  the  eyes  of  all  the  friends  of  science.  It  Is  a  domain  which 
belongs  to  all  mankind.^I  have  the  honour,  kc^ 

*  PcHWARTXSItBKnG.' 
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SOB  the  poet,  the  chair  in  which  be  composed  put  of  his 
Semsons  was  produced,  and  appears  to  have  comnMUMcaied 
some  of  the  raptures  to  which  he  was  Uable  who  had  sat 
in  ihat  chair ;  Rabelais  amons  his  droUest  inTentions, 
could  not  hare  imagined  thai  nis  oU  cloak  would  have 
been  preserved  in  the  Unitrersity  of  MontpclUer  for  (iitura 
doctors  to  wear  on  the  day  they  took  their  degree ;  nor 
could  Shakspeare,  that  the  mulberry  tree  which  he  plaa^ 
ed  wouM  have  been  multiplied  into  relics.  But  in  such 
instances  the  feeling  is  rignt  with  a  wrong  direction ;  and 
while  the  populace  are  exhausting  their  emotions  on  an 
old  tree,  and  an  old  doak,  they  are  paying  that  involuntair 
tribute  to  genius  which  forms  its  pride,  and  will  generate 
the  race. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
THE  larLUMMCK  or  ▲irrHOBS. 

Wharafors  shoakl  not  the  literary  character  be 
ed  in  uUhty  or  glory  with  the  other  proTessional  dasaes  of 
society?  These  indeed  press  more  immediately  on  the  aU 
tantion  of  men ;  they  are  stimolated  by  personal  interests, 
and  they  are  remunerated  by  honoora ;  while  the  literary 
charaeter,  from  its  habits,  is  sedoded ;  proddng  its  nse- 
fulnem  in  concealment,  and  oAenat  a  late  period  in  hfe ;  not 
alwava  too  of  inmediale  application,  and  often  even  unv»- 
hied  by  the  paaaing  generaljon. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  of  the  characters  of  the  other 
classes  in  society,  how  each  rises  or  fails  in  pubhc  esteem, 
aoGordmg  to  the  engendes  of  the  times.  Ere  we  had 
swept  from  the  seas  all  the  fleets  of  our  rivals,  the  naval 
hero  was  the  popular  character;  while  militarv,  from  the 
political  panic  occasioaed  by  standing  armiei,  was  in- 
variably bwered  in  public  regard ;  the  extraordinary 
diange  of  circumstances,  and  the  genius  of  one  man, 
have  entirdy  reversed  the  public  feebng.* 

The  ooouaercial  character  was  long,  even  in  this  coun- 
tiy,  placed  veir  km  in  the  scale  of  honour ;  the  merchant 
was  oonsidered  merely  as  a  money-trader,  profiting  by  the 
individual  distress  of 'the  nobleman,  and  afterwards  was 
viewed  with  jealous  eyes  by  the  ooontiy  gentleman.  A 
Dutch  Dsonardi,  who  initiated  us  into  the  mjrsteries  of 
banks  and  loans,  by  combining  commercial  influence  with 
political  power,  raised  the  mercantile  character.        | 

But  the  oommercial  prosperity  of  a  nation  inspires  no 
veneration  in  mankind ;  nor  will  its  mihtanr  power  win 
th«ir  affection.  There  is  an  interchange  ot  opinions,  as 
well  as  of  spices  and  spede,  which  induces  nations  to 
esteem  each  other ;  and  there  is  a  glwious  succession  of 
authors,  as  well  as  of  seamen  and  soldiers,  for  ever 
standing  before  the  eyes  of  the  universe. 

It  is  bv  our  authors  that  foreigners  have  been  taught  to 
subdue  their  own  prejudices.  About  the  year  1700,  the 
Italian  Gemelli  totd  all  Europe  that  he  couM  find  nothing 
among  us  but  our  writingw  to  distineuiah  us  from  the 
worrt  of  barbarians.  Our  civil  wars,  and  our  great  revolu- 
tion, had  probably  disturbed  the  Italian's  imagination.  Too 
kmg  we  appeared  a  people  whose  genius  partook  of  the 
density  and  variableness  of  our  climate,  incapadtated 
even  by  situatkm,  fimn  the  enjoyment  of  arts  which  had 
not  yet  travelled  to  us ;  and  as  if  Nature  herself  had  de- 
signed to  disjoin  us  from  more  polished  neighbours  and 
brtgbter  skies.  We  now  arlntrate  among  the  nations  of 
the  worfcl ;  we  possess  their  involuntary  esteem  ,  nor  is 
there  a  man  of  genius  among  them  who  stands  imconnect- 
«d  with  our  intellectual  soveregnty. 

*  We  conquered  France,  hot  felt  our  captive's  charms. 
Her  arts  victorious  triumphed  o'er  our  arms.' 

At  the  moment  Pope  was  writing  these  lines,  that  s^ 
lent  operation  of  genius  had  commenced,  which  changes 
the  foie  of  nations.  The  first  writers  of  France  were 
passing  over  into  England  to  learn  to  think  and  write,  or 
thought  and  wrote  like  Englishmen  in  France.t    This 

*Mr  Oiffonl,  in  his  notes  to  his  recent  Translation  of  Per. 
sans,  with  his  scciwtomed  keenness  of  spirit,  has  detected  this 
faa  In  our  popular  manners.  *  Persius,  whenever  he  has  occa- 
sion for  a  more  worthlesa  character  than  ordinary,  commonly 
repairs  to  the  camp  (or  him.  Fieklins  and  Smollet  incompli. 
ance  with  the  cant  of  their  tiroes,  roanireated  a  patriotic  abhor* 
rence  of  the  military ;  and  aeldom  went  farther  ffir  a  blockhead, 
a  paraaite,  or  an  adept  In  low  irillan^,  than  the  Armyliat.  We 
have  outlived  this  itupid  i^ece  or  injustice,  and  a  <  led-captain' 
Is  DO  longer  considered  aa  the  indiffjiensable  vice  of  every 
novel.' 

t  Voltaire  txnrrowed  all  the  genins  of  our  countiy :  ourpoetry 
and  our  uldtosophy.  Buffbn  began  by  translating  mles^s 
*  Vegsubie  SuiIc^b  ;'  and  bsfiire  Linnaus  classed  hfai  plants, 


smgular  revohition  in  the  hnman  mind,  and,  hfhm 
tion,  in  human  aflairs,  was  not  effected  by  merchaai 
fiiiiw  over  them  by  superior  capital ;  or  by  «^«"^bi  a_  k«~ 
■erak  humiliating  them  by  victories ;  but  by  our  amliara, 
whose  works  are  now  printed  at  foreign  preMsa,  m  cbgs 
stance  which  proves,  as  much  as  the  nnminrif  i  i 
prowess  of  England,  the  ascendency  oTher  genios.  Ei 
Itad  our  nation  displayed  more  limited  resovces  than 
awfol  powers  have  opened ;  bad  the  sphere  of  its  I  ~ 
been  only  iu  island  boundaries,  eouid  the  saoss  fiteniy 
character  have  predooainated,  we  minht  bave  attained  id 
the  saaae  eminence  and  admiration  in  the  hearts  of  onr  < 
tinental  neighbours.  The  small  dtisa  of  Athens 
Fkwence  will  perpetually  attest  the  iBfloeace  of  the 
ry  character  over  other  nationa;  the  one  received  the  tr^ 
butes  of  the  mistress  of  the  universe,  when  ihe  RonmBn 
sent  their  youth  to  be  edoealed  at  AtheM;  while  ikn 
other,  at  the  revival  of  letters,  behekl  every  pnBAril  E»- 
ropean  crowding  to  its  little  eonrt. 

There  is  a  anmll  portion  of  men,  who  appear  marked  onft 
by  nature  and  habit,  for  the  purpose  of  addffeiing  thoir 
thoughts  in  peace,  and  giiing  activity  to  their  sulimiiita. 
bv  disclosing  them  to  the  people.  Those  who  govern  a  n»- 
at  the  saaae  time  eidi^iten  ' 
fsand  tb 
are  oAea 


tiS» 


stand  between  the  governors  and  the  goverw 

Important  discoveries  are  oAea  dMained  by  an 
by  the  single  thought  of  a  man  of  geaiua,  which  baa 


oTaa 


limes  changed  the  dispositioBs  of  a  people,  and 

age,  is  slovdy  matured  in  meditation.    Kvaa  the 

cal  inventions  of  genins  mut  frst  beeome  pedect 
o%ni  soliury  abode,  ere  the  world  can  posses    ' 
people  are  a  vast  body,  of  wbicJi  men  of 
eyes  and  ihe  hands ;  and  the  public  nund  is  _ 

the  phikMophical  writer ;  these  are  axioms  as  dei w- 

ble  as  way  m  Euclid,  and  as  sure  in  their  operation,  as  aay 
principle  in  mechanics.  When  Epicuras  pnbhdied  hm 
doctrines,  men  immediately  began  to  expreaa  ihemsdfiea 
with  freedom  on  the  estahUshed  region ;  the  dark  aad 
fearful  superstitions  of  paganism  Ml  into  negiecty  aad 
mouMered  away,  the  inevitable  fote  of  established  ' 


hood.  When  Machiavel,  living  anudst  the  princmnfiiiea 
of  ItsJy,  where  stratscem  and  assassinaiiaa  weratban^ 
tics  oi  those  wretched  rivals,  by  lifting  the  vcd  from  itena 
cabinets  ofbanditti,  that  calnnmiatcd  man  of  geaooa, 
ed  the  worid  by  eiqiosing  a  system  subversive  of  all 
virtue  and  happiness,  aid  ted  the  way  to  political  ' 
When  I^ocke  and  Montesquimi  appearei^  the  olc 
of  government  were  reviewed ;  the  prindplca  of 
were  developed :  and  manj  changes  have  anoce 
are  still  to  succeed.  Politicians  affect  to  diabelieva  that 
abstract  prindples  posaess  aoyoonsklerable  iBfincseooa 
the  conduct  of  the  subject.  *  In  times  of  tranquiUity,'  thsjf 
say,  *  they  are  not  wanted,  and  in  times  of  nmfiisitm  they 
are  never  heard.*  But  thia  has  been  their  error ;  it  is  in 
leisure,  when  they  are  not  wanted,  that  they  are  stndied 
by  the  speculative  part  of  mankind ;  and  when  thev  ara 
wanted  they  are  already  prepared  for  the  active  nwhititdn, 
who  come  like  a  phalanx,  pressing  each  other  with  aa 
unity  of  feeling  and  an  integrity  of  force.  Paley  wooU  not 
doae  his  eyes  on  what  was  passing  before  him ;  and^  hn 
has  observed,  that  during  the  convulsive  tronblcs  atGiacfa 
the  political  theory  of  Rousseau  was  prevalent  in  ihiir 
contests ;  while  in  the  pditical  disputes  of  our  coimtry, 
those  ideas  of  dvil  aotnority  di^ajred  in  the  works  ef 
Locke,  recurred  in  every  form.  How,  therefore,  caa  the 
character  of  an  author  be  considered  as  suhordiaate  in  ao» 
cicty  ?  Pditicians  do  not  secretly  thidc  so,  at  the  mamettl 
they  are  proclaiming  it  to  the  world :  nor  do  they  foa^, 
as  they  wouM  have  us  imagine,  that  paper  and  peim  am 
only  rags  and  feathers ;  whatever  they  affect,  the  track 

and  Buffon  began  his  Natura)  Rlslory,  our  own  natorallil 
Bay  had  opened  their  rctad  to  Nature.  Bacon,  IVewton,  and 
Boyie,  reduced  the  fandfol  pbHoaophy  of  Franca  imo  eaqpsii. 
roent  and  demonatration.  Helvetiin,  Diderot,  and  their  hro- 
ihers,  gleaned  their  preteofled  discoveries  from  our  flhifiss 
bury,  Mamleville,  and  Toland,  whom  sometimes  they  only 
translated.  Even  our  novelists  were  dosBly  Imitaied^— Our 
great  compilations  of  voyages  snd  cravda,  Hackloyt,  Chmw 
chill,  kc,  fumished  Montesquieu  with  the  moral  focishe  i^ 
quired  for  his  large  picture  of  his  *  Esprit  des  Lolx.'  The 
Cyclopiedia  of  Chamben  was  ihe  parent  of  the  French  sraik. 
Even  historical  cnropilere  existed  in  our  country  before  the 
race  appeared  in  France.  Our  Universal  Hiaiocy,  and  8laa> 
ley,  Echard,  and  Hooke,  preceded  Rollin  and  other  Freodi 
abridgera  of  hiaiory ;  while  Hume  and  our  phUoeopliieal  Us* 
toriana  «et  them  a  nobler  example,  which  remahis  for  ' 
yet  to  rival. 
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is  that  they  cooflider  the  worst  actioiMi  of  Den,  u  of  far 
lew  coneeaaeiica  than  the  propagation  of  their  opinioiii. 
They  well  know,  aa  Sophoclea  declared^  that  <  opinioB  ia 
ever  atrooger  than  trnthJ*  Have  poUticiaiii  Dot  often  ez- 
poeed  their diB|uised  terrors?  Books,  and  sometimes  their 
authors,  have  teen  humt ;  but  bummg  books  is  no  part  of 
their  roTutation.  Cromwell  was  alarmed  when  he  saw  the 
Oceana  of  Harrington,  and  dreaded  the  effects  of  that 
volume  more  than  the  plots  of  the  royalists ;  while  Oharles 
II.  trembled  at  anautnor,  only  in  his  manuscript  state; 
and  in  the  height  of  terror,  and  to  the  hoooor  of  genius,  it 
decreed,  that  <  Seribere  est  agere.'* 


was 


Obserre  the  influence  of  author*  in  forming  the  charac- 
ter of  men,  where  the  solitary  man  of  genius  stamps  his 
own  on  a  people.  The  parsimonious,  habits,  the  money- 
gettmg  precepts,  the  my  cunning,  and  not  the  most 
■crumilous  means  to  obtain  the  end,  of  Dr  Franklm,  im^ 
printed  themselves  on  his  Americans  ;  loftier  feelings  could, 
act  eiovate  a  man  of  genius,  who  became  the  founder  of  a 
trading  peo^e,  retaining  the  hatnts  of  a  ioumeyman  print- 
er wnile  the  elegant  tastes  of  Sir  MTilliam  Jones  oould 
inspire  die  servants  of  a  commercial  corporation  to  open 
new  and  vast  soorcee  of  knowledge  ;  a  mere  company  of 
traders,  influenced  hf  the  literary  character,  enlarae  the 
stores  ofthe  imagination  and  collect  fresh  materials  for  tho 
history  of  human  nature. 

I  have  said  that  authors  produce  their  usefulness  in  pri* 
vacy,  and  that  their  good  is  not  of  immediate  applicauon, 
and  often  unvafaied  by  their  own  generation.  On  this  oe- 
oasioo  the  name  of  Evelvn  always  occurs  to  me.  This 
author  supplied  the  public  with  nearly  thir^  works,  at  a 
lime  when  taste  and  curiosity  were  not  yet  domiciliated  in 
our  country ;  his  patriotism  wanned  beyond  tho  eightieth 
year  of  his  ajge ;  and  in  hii  dyins  hand  m  held  another  le- 
ga^  for  his  niUion.  Whether  nis  enthusiasm  was  intro- 
ducmg  to  us  a  taste  for  medals  and  prints;  or  intent  on 

Krifymg  the  city  of  smoke  and  smells,  and  to  sweeten  it 
^  puntations  or  native  plants ;  or  having  enriched  our 
orcnards  and  our  gardens;  placed  summer-ices  on  our 
tables,  and  varied  even  the  sallads  of  our  country ;  fur- 
mshing  <  a  Gardener's  Kalendar,'  which,  as  Cowley  said, 
was  to  last  as  long  <  as  months  and  vears,'  and  the  honi- 
cvHurist  will  not  forget  Father  Evelyn  in  the  heir  uf  his 
fiune,  Millar ;  whether  the  philosopher  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, or  the  lighter  satirist  of  the  toilette,  or  the  mie  mo- 
rahst  for  active  as  well  as  contemplative  life ; — ^yet  in  all 
these  changes  of  a  studious  life,  the  better  part  of  his 
history  has  not  been  told.— While  Britain  retains  her 
awful  sitoation  among  tho  nationo  of  Europe,  the  <  Syhra' 
of  Evelyn  will  endure  with  her  triumphant  oaks.  In  the 
third  edition  of  that  work  the  heart  of  the  patriot  exults  at 
its  result :  he  tells  Charies,  X  <  how  manv  millions  of  tim- 
ber trees,  besides  iofioite  others,  have  oeen  propa^ted 
and  planted  of  the  in$ligtttion,  and  by  the  sole  daielHm  of 
iku  meHk.'  It  was  an  author  m  hb  studious  retreat,  who 
castin|(  a  prophetic  eye  on  the  age  we  live  in,  secured  the 
late  victories  of  our  naval  sovereignty.  Inquire  at  the 
Admiralty  how  the  fleets  of  Nelson  have  been  eon- 
•truotodf  and  they  can  tell  you  that  it  was  with  the  oaks 
whidi  the  genius  of  Evelyn  planted.f 

The  same  character  existed  in  France,  where  De  8er- 
res  in  1689  composed  a  work  on  tho  cultivation  of  mul- 
berry trees  in  reference  to  the  art  of  raisins  silk-worms. 
He  taught  his  fellow  citizens  to  convert  a  leaf  into  silk, 
and  silk  to  become  the  representative  of  goM.  Our  author 
encountered  the  hostility  of  the  prejudices  of  his  times  in 
giving  hie  country  one  tilt  her  staple  commodities ;  but  I 
lately  received  a  medal  recently  struck  in  honour  of  De 
Serree,  by  the  Agricultural  Society  of  the  department  of 
the  Simie.    We  are  too  slow  in  commemoratmg  the  ge- 

^Algemon  Sydney  was  condemned  to  death  for  certain 
mannseripls  found  in  his  library ;  and  the  reason  alleged  was, 
that  ecffbere  eat  sgere^^at  to  write  Is  to  acL  The  papers 
which  aerved  to  condemn  Sydney,  h  appears,  were  only  an- 
awenmrUmera  obeoleie  Defence  ofMonarchical  Tyranny  — 
The  metaphysicai  inlbfence  drawn  by  the  cruwn  lawyers  Is 
not  a  neeeeaary  consequence.  Authors  may  wrlia  that  which 
they  may  not  aflerwards  approve :  their  manuacript  opinkms 
are  very  liable  to  be  ebanged.  ana  autbora  even  change  thoae 
opinkms  they  have  publislied.  A  man  ought  only  u>  lose  hii 
bead  fbr  hia  ophihma,  in  the  metaphyafeal  sense ;  opinkms 
agatnai  opintons ;  but  not  an  aze  againat  a  pen. 

t  Staiee  this  has  been  wrluen,  the  Diary  of  Evelyn  Is  pidi- 
Hiked !  it cauBotadd  mhls  general  character,  whatever  H  may 
be ;  but  we  may  anticipate  much  curious  amusement  flrom  the 
dtey  of  a  Histwy  character  whose  atudlea  fbrmed  the  bnalnees 


mus  of  our  own  coimtiy ;  and  our  aathors  are  defiranded 
even  in  the  debt  we  are  daily  incurring  of  thair  posthii* 
mousfame. 

When  an  author  writes  on  a  national  subioct,  ho 
awakois  all  the  knowledge  whidi  Ues  buried  in  iLe  deep 
of  natioos ;  he  calls  around  him,  as  it  were,  every  man  of 
talents;  and  though  his  own  mme  shouU he  ecupaed  by 
bis  succeasors,  yet  the  emanation  .the  morning  light,  broka 
from  his  souroe.  Our  naturalist  Rav,  though  no  man  was 
more  modest  in  his  daims,  delightecT  to  tell  a  friend  that 
'  since  the  publication  of  his  catalogue  of  Cambridge 
Plants^  many  were  prompted  to  botanical  studies,  and  to 
herbalise  in  their  walks  in  the  fields.'    A  work  in  Fraoee« 


under  the  title  of  <  L'Ami  dee  Hommes,'  first  spread  there 
a  general  passion  for  agricultural  pursuits ;  and  although 
the  national  ardour  earned  all  to  excess,  yet  marshes  were 
drained  and  waste  lands  enclosed.  The  Emilius  of  Rous- 
seau, whatever  errors  and  extravagancies  a  aystem  which 
would  bring  ua  back  to  nature  amy  contain,  operated  a 
complete  revolution  in  modem  Europe,  by  aiaBgiag  thn 
education  of  men ;  and  the  boldness  and  noveltv  of  soma 
of  its  prindples  communicated  a  new  spring  to  ma  human 
intellect.  The  oommercial  worid  owes  to  two  retired  |ihi- 
losophers,  in  the  solitude  of  their  study,  Locke  and  Sonthi 
those  prindplea  which  dignify  Trade  into  a  liberal  par- 
suit,  and  connect  it  with  the  happiness  of  a  people. 


manity, 
work  M 

torture ;  and  Locke  and  Voltaire,  on  '  Toleratioa,'  have 
long  made  us  tolerant.  But  the  principlea  of  many  wncks 
of  tnis  stamp  have  become  so  incorporated  in  our  nunda 
aiid  feelings,  that  we  can  scarcely  at  this  day  conceive  the 
fervour  they  excited  at  the  time,  or  the  magnanunity  of 
their  antbon  in  the  dedaioo  of  their  opinioaa. 

And  to  whom  does  tho  wond  owe  more  than  to  tha 
founders  of  miscellaneous  writing,  or  the  croatois  of  new 
and  elegant  tastes  in  Eurooean  nations  7  We  possess  one 
peculiar  to  ourselves.  To  (yrangei  our  nation  ia  iiwlebted 
for  that  visionary  delight  of  recalling  from  their  gravea  the 
illustrious  dead  *.  and:  a»  it  were,<3'  living  with  them,  as 
far  as  a  familiarity  with  their  features  and  their  very  looks 
forms  a  part  of  life.  This  pleasing  taste  for  portraita  seems 
peculiar  to  our  nation,  and  was  creaced  by  the  ingenuity 
of  a  solitary  author,  who  had  very  neariv  abandoned  thoae 
many  delightful  associations  which  a  ooilectioaof  fine  por- 
traits afibrds,  by  the  want  of  a  due  compreheaaMn  of  their 
nature  among  bis  friends,  and  even  at  first  in  the  public. 
Before  the  miscellanists  rose,  learning  was  tha  solitary 
enjoy  r  ent  ofthe  insulated  learned ;  they  spoke  a  language 
of  their  own ;  and  they  lived  in  a  deaert.  separated  from 
the  worid ;  but  the  miscellanists  became  tneir  interpreters, 
opening  a  communication  between  two  spots,  close  to  eadi 
other,  yet  which  were  so  long  separated,  the  cloeet  and 
the  world.  These  authors  were  not  Bacons,  Newtons, 
and  Leibnitses ;  but  they  were  Addison,  Fontenelle,  and 
Feyjoo,  the  first  popular  authors  m  their  nations  who 
taught  England,  France,  and  Spain  to  become  a  reading 
people;  while  their  fugitive  page  imbues  with  intellectual 
sweetness,  an  uncultivated  mind,  like  tha  petfiimed  moukl 
which  the  swimmer  in  the  Persian  Sadi  took  up;  it  was  a 
piece  of  common  earth,  but  astonished  at  ks  fragrance,  ho 
asked  whether  it  were  musk  or  amber?  *  I  am  nothing  but 
earth ;  but  roees  were  planted  on  my  soil,  and  their 
odorous  virtues  have  deliciously  penetrated  through  all 
my  pores;  I  have  retained  the  mfusioo  of  sweetnesa; 
otherwise  I  had  been  but  a  lump  of  earth.' 

There  is  a  singleness  and  unity  in  the  pursuits  of 
genius,  through  all  ages,  which  produces  a  sort  of  con- 
sanguinity in  the  characters  of  authors.  Men  of  genius, 
in  their  different  classes,  lif  mg  at  diatinct  perkids,  or  m 
remote  countries,  seem  to  be  the  same  peraons  with 
another  name :  and  thus  the  literary  character  who  has 
long  departed,  seems  only  to  have  transm'mted.  In  tha 
great  march  ofthe  human  intellect  he  is  stiU  occupying  tho 
same  place,  and  he  b  still  carrying  on  with  the  same  pow- 
ers, his  great  work,  through  a  line  of  centuriea. 

In  theliistoiy  of  genius  there  is  no  chronology,  for  to  oa 
every  thing  it  nas  done  is  present;  and  the  eairliest.  at- 
tempt is  connected  with  the  most  recent.  Many  man  of 
genius  must  arise  before  a  particular  man  of  genkis  can 
appear.  Before  Homer  there  were  other  bards  we  hava 
a  catalogue  of  their  namea  and  works.  Comeilla  oouM 
not  have  been  the  chief  dramatist  of  Francs,  had  not  tha 
founders  of  the  French  drama  preceded  him ;  and  Popa 
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cooid  DOC  hftto  ippuMtid  bfllbra  Drrdoo.  WhwdiT  tha 
woria  of  geaiiM  mre  tlnweof  par>  ww'giiMitioii.or  leafthM 
afttr  trnthy  tliej  we  alike  tmcdired  bf  the  MiBgeaiMl  the 
eveate  of  tiieir  tioMe ;  but  the  ouui  of  geniai  ■mat  be 
ptaoed  in  the  tine  of  hv  deeoaat. 

Arbtode,  Hobbea,  aiid  Locke,  Deeeaitet  and  Newtoa, 
appnuDBiato  more  thu  we  imnne.  The  eune  ehaia  of 
intelleet  Aiietotle  hokis,  througn  the  intenrtli  of  timei  irn 
held  bj  them ;  and  Imke  will  onlj  be  added  br  their  ane- 
cewon.  Hie  natoralifta,  Pliay.  Geener,  AUrovandw, 
and  Buffbo,  derive  differeacee  in  their  chaiaeCert  from  the 
■pirit  of  the  timet ;  but  eaeh  only  made  an  aceemkm  to 
the  family  eataie,  while  each  waa  the  legitimale  repre- 
■antattve  of  the  family  of  the  aatovliata.  Ariatophanea. 
Moliere,  and  Poote,  are  biothera  of  the  bmilj  of  natiaMaf 
the  wit  of  Anatopbaaea  waa  a  part  of  the  fnawnon 
\  and  Moliere  and  Poote  were  Ariatophanic 
I,  La  Mothe  le  Vaw,  aad  Bajle,  alike  buned  in 
amaaaing  the  materiab  of  hamaB  thooght  and  hmmB  a^ 
tioa,  witn  the  aame  Tigoroaa  and  ?aarant  eunoaitj,  mnat 
have  had  the  aame  habrta  of  life.  If  Plutarch  waa  credo- 
looa,  La  Mothe  le  Yayer  aceptieaJ.  and  Bayle  phikMophi- 
cal,  the  beiTB  of  the  family  may  diflwr  in  thetr  diapoaitiona, 
bat  no  one  will  arraignihe  intecrity  of  the  lineal  deaeent. 
My  learned  and  reflecting  fiiena,  wnoae  original  reaaaichea 
have  enriched  oar  natkmal  hiatory,  haa  thaa  obaerred  oa 
the  character  of  Wieklifle :— *  To  complete  our  idea  of  the 
impoctaaea  of  Wkkfille,  it  ia  only  aaeeaaa^f  to  add,  that 
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aa  hia  writmga  amde  Joha  Horn  the  rafiamer  of  ] 
aothe  writoMB  of  Joha  Hnaa  led  Maitia  Lather  to  be  iha 
reformer  of  Qermany  \  ao  ezteoaiwe  and  oo 
are  the  conaeqaeaeea  which  aianiilimiia  follow  from  I 
aetiona.'*  Oartuatotian  baa  arroaBnanied  tlaa by 
the  very  ieelinfi  of  Lather  in  eaily  me  oa  hia  firat 
of  the  worfca  of  Joha  Haaa :  we  aee  tfaeaparfc  of 
caught  at  the  momeat ;  a  atrttang  infhience  of  the 
tioa  of  character !  Thoaa&therapiritliaamaByao^.... 
aeveral  of  thegreatrevolotionainthe  biatoryofflBanbav* 
beoa  opeaed  by  anch,  and  carried  oa  hj  that  aeeret  mm 
tioa  of^  Biinda  vlaibly  operating  oa  banian  afbivk  In  the 
hiatory  of  the  haaaan  miad,  he  takea  an  inniiirnil  view, 
who  ia  coafmed  to  coalemDoraiy  knowledge,  aa  waO  aa  ka 
who  atopa  abort  with  the  Ancieata,  and  baa  not  ndvaaeed 
with  their  deeceadaata.  Thooe  who  do  act  carry  their  r»- 
aearehea  throagh  the  genealogical  lloea  of  geama,  wil 
matilate  their  oimda,  and  want  the  perfretatro^  of  «■ 
entire  man. 

Soch  are*  the  great  lights  of  the  world,' by  whom  the 
torch  of  knowledge  baa  been  aiiCMaainJi  aeamd  aad 
transmitted  from  one  to  the  other.  Thim  m  that 
naage  borrowed  from  a  Gredaa  came,  which  Plato 
appEed  to  the  ra|Md  generationa  of  amn  to 


ooatiaaity  of  hnmaa  aSaira  ia  maintained  from  age  to  ago. 
The  ton^  of  genioa  iapeipetaally  traaaferred  from  baal  to 
hand  awiHil  m>««  flectms  ■rgrmt 

*  Tomei^  Hblory  of  England,  foL  ft.  pi  «tt 
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RUFUS   W.   GRISWOLD, 

AVTHOB  or  *'THB  FOBT8  AND  FOKTRT  OV  AMBIICA,"  KTa 


TO  THE  READER. 


The  Publishers  of  this  edition  of  D'Isbaeli,  anxious  to  enlarge  the  Work  by  adding 
to  it  some  of  the  "  Curiosities  of  American  Literature,"  applied  to  the  Editor  of  the  fol- 
lowing pages  for  such  an  amount  of  matter,  of  the  description  herewith  given,  as  might 
be  printed  within  certain  specified  limits ;  and  he  has  gleaned  from  many  rare  and 
curious  old  books  relating  to  our  country  or  written  by  our  countrymen,  and  from  other 
sources  inaccessible  to  the  general  reader,  what  he  trusts  will  be  received  as  a  suitable 
appendix  for  an  American  impression  of  D^Israeu's  interesting  miscellany. 

Doubtless  the  "  Curiosities  of  Literature"  and  <*  The  Literary  Character  Illustrated,^ 
constitute  together  the  most  valuable  as  well  as  the  most  amusing  book  of  literary  his- 
tory and  biography  which  has  ever  been  written.  Its  popularity  is  great  and  universal. 
In  this  country  the  materials  for  such  a  work  are  not  abundant,  and  the  reader  will  noC 
expect  to  find  in  the  following  pages  articles  intrinsically  as  interesting  as  those  given 
by  an  author  unequaled  in  his  department,  whose  field  was  the  world.  A  rule  which 
the  Editor  has  observed,  to  exclude  every  thing  relating  to  contemporaries,  induces  the 
omission  of  many  things  which  might  have  been  as  attractive  as  what  he  has  pre- 
sented ;  but  the  propriety  of  such  omissions  will  probably  not  be  questioned. 

PhiladbiPHia,  November,  184d. 
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RARE  AND  CURIOUS  BOOKS  BY  THE  EARLY 
TRAVELERS  IN  AMERICA. 

Tbk  castom  of  defaming  America  by  "  false  and  scan- 
dalooa  reports,  from  the  sulphureous  breath  of  every 
baUad-monger,"  is  one  that  has  the  warrant  of  antl- 
qvdtj  in  its  favour.  "  Such  are  the  lying  propensities 
of  the  English  nation  who  stay  at  home,"  says  one  of 
the  Puritans,  "  that  it  requires  the  devotion  of  much  of 
our  time  and  substance  to  refute  their  wicked  calum- 
nies.*' It  was  not  only  those  who  remained  at  home 
who  were  suspected  of  falsehood,  for  more  than  two 
centaries  ogo  the  amiable  Mr.  William  Wood,  in  his 
*'  New  England's  Prospect,"  complains  of  this  dispo- 
■itioD  of  his  countrymen ;  and  a  hundred  years  afler- 
ward— in  1746— a  prototype  of  the  present  generation 
of  scribblers  upon  America  and  the  Americans,  one 
Mr.  Cross,  who  had  been  *'  convicted  of  forgery,  and 
sentenced  to  be  hanged,  aAer  some  time  obtained  the 
ikvour  of  transportation,"  and  did  us  the  honour  to 
take  up  his  residence  in  Pennsylvania,  against  the  in- 
habitants  of  which  province  he  wrote  a  book  which 
*  contayned  far  more  lyes  than  veritys."  But  the  early 
travelers  were  not  all  of  this  description.  With  few 
exceptions  they  were  fond  of  the  marvellous,  and  some- 
what more  credulous  than  their  successors,  but  many 
of  them  were  as  earnest  to  defend  as  others  to  assail 
the  tew  found  world."  Among  others,  the  respecta- 
ble U  t.  Josselyn,  who  published  his  "  Account  of  two 
Voya  {es  to  America,"  in  1764,  was  a  very  liberal  and 
enter  aining  writer.  He  was  the  first  one  to  chronicle 
the  appearance  of  the  remarkable  visiter  who  still  as 
ofVui  as  once  a  year  exhibits  himself  for  the  behoof  of 
keorwrs  of  hotels  about  Nahant  and  the  adjacent  l^ys 
and  promontories, — "  the  sea-serpent  that  lay  quoiled  up 
lihc  a  csble  on  a  rock  at  Cape  Ann," — and  he  tells  us  of 
a  '*  tritOD,  or  mereman,  which  one  Mr.  Mitten,  a  great 
fowler,  saw  in  Casco  Bay;  which  triton,  laying  his 
hands  upon  the  side  of  the  canoe,  had  one  of  them 
chopped  off  by  the  said  Mitten,  which  was  in  all  re- 
specs  like  the  hand  of  a  man,"  with  many  similar  tales, 
on  «faich  he  makes  this  sensible  reflection:  "These, 
wicii  many  other  stories,  they  told  me,  the  credit  where- 
of i  ihall  neither  impeach  nor  enforce,  but  shall  satisfy 
M/jelf,  and  I  hope  the  reader,  with  the  saying  of  a 
wise,  learned,  and  honourable  knight,  that  *  there  be 
ntanv  stranger  things  in  the  world  than  are  to  be  seen  be- 
twsMi  London  and  Stanes.* "  Another  traveler,  much 
m^^ro  willing  to  commend  than  to  censure,  was  Mr. 
Michael  Dunton,  who  came  to  Boston  in  1686,  and  after- 
ward published  his  **Ij/e  and  Errors."  He  visited 
**the  authorities  and  the  clergy  in  that  part  of  New 
English  America,"  and  gave  liberally  of  praise  to  all. 
One  of  his  especial  favourites  was  a  Mrs.  Green,  wife 
of  one  of  the  first  printers  who  came  to  this  country, 


of  whom  he  says,  that  *'  she  espoused  her  husband's 
obligations**  as  well  as  his  person,  *'  and  whenever,  by 
ties  of  nature,  or  squeezing  ofwaxy  he  owed  either  mo- 
ney or  love,  she  esteemed  herself  no  less  a  debtor ;" 
and  of  a  Mrs.  Wilkins  he  says,  "She  is  a  tender  wife, 
a  kind  mother,  and  is  a  woman  well  pois'd  in  all  hu- 
mours ;  or,  in  other  words,  Mrs.  Wilkins  is  a  person 
of  an  even  temper,  which  render*d  her  conversation 
more  agreeable  than  those  who  laugh  more,  but  smile 
less :  Some  there  are,  who  spend  more  spirits,  in  strain- 
ing, for  an  hour's  mirth,  than  they  can  recover  in  a 
month,  which  renders  them  so  unequal  company; 
whilst  she  is  always  equal,  and  the  same.  'Tis  vir- 
tue to  know  her,  wisdom,  to  converse  with  her,  and 
joy  to  behold  her ;  or  (to  do  her  justice  in  fewer  words) 
she  is  the  counterpait  of  her  pious  husband,  who  with- 
out her.  is  but  half  himself." 

Virgo  Triumphans^  or  Virginia  in  generall ;  but  the 
south  part  thereof  i?i  particular :  includittg  the  fertile 
Carolanat  and  the  no  lesse  excellent  Island  of  Roanoke 
richly  and  experimentally  valued.  Humbly  presented  as 
the  auspice  of  a  beginning  ycare  to  the  Parliament  of 
England  and  Councell  of  State.  By  Edward  Williams, 
Gent. — ^This  was  published  in  Loudon  in  1650.  and  is  de- 
dicated to  "  the  supreme  authority  of  this  nation,  the 
Parliament  of  England,"  in  language  even  more  ser- 
vile and  mean  than  was  usual  in  that  age.  **  This  dedi- 
cation," says  Mr.  Williams,  "  in  itselfe  unworthy  the 
honour  of  an  addresse  to  your  Grandeurs,  and  of  a  folic 
too  dead  in  shaddow  to  approach  neere  your  most  vigo- 
rous luster,  reposes  itselfe  yet  upon  a  confidence  thr.t 
in  imitation  of  that  God  of  whom  you  arc  in  power  the 
proper  representatives,  who  vouchsafed  graciously  to 
accept  a  poore  pairo  of  Turtles  from  those  whose  abi- 
lities could  not  ascend  to  a  more  rich  oblation,  you  will 
be  pleased  to  cast  a  favourable  aspect  upon  this  humble 
offering,  as  proceeding  from  a  grateful  I,  cleere  and 
sincere  intention,  whose  desire  being  strongly  pas- 
sionate to  present  your  Honours  with  something 
more  worthy  the  auspice  of  a  beginning  yeare.  is 
circumscribed  by  a  narrownesse  of  abilities  and  for- 
tunes." 

We  quote  a  portion  of  his  description  of  Virginia, 
which,  with  some  of  the  early  writers,  comprehended 
all  the  country  from  Cape  Cod  to  Florida.  "  Yet  to 
shew,"  he  says,  "that  nature  regards  this  ornament 
of  the  new  world  with  a  more  indulgent  eye  than  she 
hath  cast  upon  many  other  countreys,  whatever  China, 
Persia^  Japan,  Cyprus,  Candy,  Sicily,  Greece,  the  South 
of  //o/y,  Spaine,  and  the  opposite  parts  of  Africa,  to 
all  which  she  is  parallel,  may  boast  of.  will  be  produced 
in  this  happy  conntrey.  The  same  bounty  of  summer, 
the  samemilde  remission  of  winter,  with  a  more  virt^iii 
and  unexhausted  soyle  being  matcriall  arguments  to 
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shew  that  modesty  and  truth  recetre  no  diminotion  bjr 
the  comparison.  Nor  is  the  present  wiMnesse  ofit 
without  ft  particular  beauty,  being  all  over  a  natural! 
grove  of  Oakes,  Pines,  Cedars,  Cipresse,  Mulberry, 
Chestnut,  Lanrell,  Sassafras,  Cheny,  Plum  trees,  and 
Vines,  all  of  so  delectable  an  aspect,  that  the  melan- 
chollyest  eye  in  the  world  caimot  looke  upon  it  witb- 
oat  contentment,  nor  content  himselfe  without  admira- 
tion. No  shrubs  or  underwoods  cboake  up  your  pas- 
sage, and  in  its  season  your  foot  can  hardly  direct 
itselfe  where  it  will  not  be  died  in  the  blood  of  large 
and  delicious  strawberries:  The  riTcrs  which  every 
way  glide  in  deepe  and  navigable  channels,  betwixt  the 
brests  of  this  uberous  Countrey,  and  contribate  to  its 
convenieocy  beauty  and  fertility,  labour  with  the  multi- 
tude  of  their  fishy  inhabitants  in  greater  variety  of  spe- 
cies, and  of  a  more  incomparable  delicacy  in  tast  and 
sweetnesse  than  whatever  the  European  sea  can  boast 
of:  Sturgeon  of  ten  feet,  Dnimmes  of  size  in  length ; 
Conger  Eeles,  Trout,  Salmon,  Bret,  Mullet,  Cod,  Her- 
ings.  Perch,  Lampreyes,  and  whatever  else  can  be 
desired  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  most  voluptuous 
wishes." 

"The  Sunne,  which  in  other  countreys  makes  his 
visit  in  flames  and  droughts,  heere  casts  his  auspicious 
Beames,  and  by  an  innocent  and  complementall 
warmth,  courts  the  bosome  of  this  his  particular  favo- 
rite, hastening  and  disposing  its  wombe  for  npe  pro* 
ductions,  which  salute  him  in  an  absolute  perfection. 
Winter  snowes.  frosts,  and  other  excesses,  are  heere 
only  remembred,  never  known.  The  purling  Springs 
and  wanton  Rivers  every  where  kissing  the  happy  soyle 
into  a  perpetuall  verdure,  into  an  unwearied  fertility: 
no  obstructions  in  your  expectations,  attempt  and  hope 
them,  prosecute  and  enjoy  them.** 

Another  very  rare  and  curious  work,  of  a  yet  earlier 
date,  is  entitled  **  Virfrinia  richly  valued  by  the  descrip- 
tion rf  the  maine  land  of  Florida,  her  next  neighbour, 
out  cf  thefoure  yreret  continual!  trauel  and  discouerie, 
for  ahotu  one  thousand  miles  East  and  West  of  Don 
Fenlinando  de  Soto,  and  sixe  hundred  able  men  in  his 
companie.  }Mtprein  are  truly  olserued  the  riches  and 
fertililie  of  those  parts,  abounding  vith  things  necessa- 
tie,  pleasant,  and  projitahle  for  the  life  of  man:  with  the 
natures  and  dispositions  of  the  Inhabitants:  Written 
by  a  PortugaU  Oentleman  of  Eluas,  emploied  in  all  the 
action,  and  translated  out  of  Portugese.  This  was  print- 
ed in  London  in  1G09.  though  the  Portugilfese  original 
appeared  in  1557.  Ilackluyt  was  the  translator,  but  it 
is  not  in  his  collection  of  voyages.  It  is  chiefly  valua- 
ble for  the  information  it  imparts  of  the  adventures  of 
the  never  to  be  suflicicntly  execrated  De  Soto.  One  in- 
cident is  worth  preserving.  Most  of  the  speeches  of  the 
caciques,  given  by  the  author,  are  doubtless  fictitious; 
but  there  are  a  few  exceptions,  with  intrinsic  evidences 
of  genuineness.  One  of  them  is  said  to  have  been 
made  bot  a  short  time  before  De  Soto's  death.  "The 
Gouemour,"  says  the  narrator,  "  fell  into  great  dumps 
to  see  how  hard  it  was  to  get  to  the  Sea;  and  worse, 
because  his  men  and  horses  euery  day  diminished,  be- 
ing without  succour  to  sustaine  themselues  in  the  coun- 
try :  and  with  that  thought  he  fell  sick.  But  before  he 
tooke  his  bed  liee  sent  an  Indian  to  the  Cacique  of 
Qnigalta  to  tell  him,  that  hee  was  the  Childe  of  the 
Sunne,  and  that  all  the  way  that  hee  came  all  men  obey- 
ed and  serued  him,  that  he  requested  him  to  accept  of 
his  friendship,  and  come  vnto  him  :  for  he  would  be 


very  glad  to  see  him ;  and  in  signe  of  loue  and  obedt- 
esce  to  bring  something  with  him  of  that  which 
in  his  countrie  was  most  esteemed.  That  Caiciqae 
answered  by  the  same  Indian:  'That  whereas  he 
said  he  was  the  Child  of  the  Sonne,  if  be  would 
drie  vp  the  Riuer  he  would  beleene  him :  and  tooch- 
ing  the  rest,  that  hee  was  wont  to  visit  none;  bat 
rather  that  all  thoae  of  whom  he  had  notice  did  visit 
him,  seraed,  obeyed  and  paid  him  tribates  willingly 
or  perforce:  tho^fore  if  hee  desired  to  aee  him,  it 
were  best  he  should  come  thither:  that  if  hee  came 
in  peace,  he  would  receiue  him  with  speciall  good  will ; 
and  if  in  wane,  in  like  manner  hee  wooU  attend  him 
in  the  towne  where  he  was,  and  that  for  him  or  any 
other  hee  would  not  shrinke  one  ibotc  backe.'** 

The  works  relating  to  Virginia  are  nearly  as  name- 
reus  as  those  descriptive  of  New  England.  The  last 
which  we  shall  notice  is  the  "  History  and  Pretenl 
State  cf  Virginia,**  printed  in  London,  in  1705.  h  ia 
valuable  for  its  account  of  the  civil  history  of  the  colo- 
ny down  to  that  time.  After  mentioning  that  the 
Church  of  England  was  established  by  law,  the  aotbor 
remarks — ^''They  have  no  more  than  five  conventidcn 
among  them,  namely,  three  small  meetings  of  Qoaken, 
and  two  of  Presbyterians.  "T  is  observed,  that  thooe 
counties  where  the  IVesbyterian  meetings  are,  produce 
very  mean  tobacco ;  and  for  that  reason  cant  get  an  or- 
thodox minister  to  stay  among  them ;  but,  whenever  tbey 
could,  the  people  went  very  orderly  to  church.  As  for 
the  Quakers,  't  is  observed  that  by  letting  them  akwe 
they  decrease  daily : — ^The  maintenance  of  a  minister 
was  appointed  by  law  to  be  16,000  pounds  of  tobacco 
annually.  The  fee  for  a  funeral  sermon  was  400 
pounds  of  tobacco;  for  a  marriage  licenee  SOQ,  &c. 
&c." 

In  1706  was  published  '*  A  Jommal  tf  TtmidMfmm 
New  Hampshire  to  Caratuck,  on  the  Continent  ef  North 
America.  By  Gecrge  Keith.**  Keith  was  a  man  of 
learning,  who  came  to  this  country  the  second  time,  ia 
the  same  ship  with  Governor  Dudley,  in  1702.  He 
was  in  the  first  place  a  schoolmaster  and  preacher 
among  the  Quakers,  but  abandoned  them  and  joined 
the  Church  of  England,  by  whose  authorities  he  waa 
selected,  on  the  ground  that  a  seceder  is  alwayv  the 
most  industrious  and  vindictive  of  enemies,  to  annoy 
his  former  friends.  He  ultimately  become  the  foonder 
of  a  sect  called  Keithian  Baptists.  While  in  Maasa- 
chusetts  he  had  a  quarrel  with  Increase  Mather,  nod 
one  of  his  pamphlets  was  printed  in  New  York,  **  the 
printer  in  Boston  not  daring  to  print  it,  lest  he  aboald 
give  ofi*ence  to  the  Independent  preacher*  there  f*  In 
his  travels  he  givea  a  characteristic  anecdote.  He  was 
exposed  to  some  danger  in  crossing  a  ferry  to  Rhode 
Island,  during  a  storm,  when  the  boat  he  was  in  waa 
relieved  by  the  exertions  of  John  Burden,  a  Quaker. 
After  being  brought  safe  on  shore,  he  ofiercd  mooey 
to  the  Quaker's  men,  which  he  would  not  allow  them 
to  accept ;  he  then  *'  thanked  him  very  kindly  lor  hia 
help  in  our  great  danger,  and  said  to  him,  John, ye  have 
been  the  means  under  God  to  save  our  natural  life,  suf- 
fer me  to  be  the  means  under  God  to  save  your  aool,  by 
good  information  to  bring  you  out  of  your  dangerous 
erronrs.  He  replied, George,  save  thy  own  soul,  I  ha«e 
no  need  of  thy  help ;  tlien,  said  I,  I  will  pray  for  your 
conversion ;  he  replied,  the  prayers  of  the  wicked  aro 
an  abomination ;  so  nncharitaMe  was  he  in  hi*  opimoa 
concerning  me,  (as  they  generally  are  concerning  aQ 
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thoM  who  differ  from  them)  though  charitable  in  thia 
action." 

NevyEnglandt  Protpeet,  A  true,  livdy,  and  ex- 
pertmetUaU  description  of  that  part  of  America,  com- 
monly caUed  Neto-England :  discovering  the  state 
of  that  country^  both  as  it  stands  to  our  neuhcome 
EogUah  Planters;  and  to  the  old  Native  Inhabitants. 
Laying  down  that  which  may  loth  enrich  the  knowledge 
^  the  mind-travelUng  Reader,  or  benefit  the  future 
Voyager. — ^Written  by  William  Wood,  and  printed  in 
London  by  John  Dawson,  in  1639.  It  is  the  best  topo- 
graphical accoant  of  New  £ngland  then  published, 
and  was  valuable  chiefly  for  its  statistics.  The  au- 
thor's address  to  the  reader,  is,  however,  amusing,  and 
we  quote  it  entire.  It  is  a  favourable  specimen  of  his 
atyle: 

"  Though  I  will  promise  thee  no  such  voluptuous  dis- 
course, as  many  have  made  upon  a  scanter  subject, 
(though  they  have  travailed  no  further  than  the  smoke 
of  their  owne  native  chimnies)  yet  dare  I  presume  to 
present  thee  with  the  veiy  true,  and  faithfhll  relation 
of  some  few  yeares  travels  and  experience,  wherein  I 
would  bee  loath  to  broach  any  thing  which  may  puzzle 
thy  beleefe,  and  so  justly  draw  upon  my  aelfe,  that  un- 
just aspersion  commonly  laid  on  travellers ;  of  whom 
many  say,  they  may  lye  by  authority,  because  none  can 
controule  thenif  which  Proverbe  had  surely  his  original 
from  the  sleepy  beleefe  of  many  a  homebred  Dormouse, 
who  comprehends  not  either  the  raritie  or  possibili^ 
of  those  things  ho  sees  not :  to  whom  the  most  clas- 
sick  relations  seem  riddles  and  paradoxes :  of  whom 
it  may  bee  sayd  as  once  of  Diogenes,  that  because  hee 
circled  himselfe  in  the  circumference  of  a  tubbe,  hee 
therefore  contemned  the  Port  and  Pallace  of  Alexander, 
which  hee  knew  not.  So  there  are  many  a  tub-brain'd 
Cynicke,  who  because  any  thing  stranger  than  ordinary, 
is  too  large  for  the  straite  hoopes  of  his  apprehension, 
he  peremptorilye  concludes  it  is  a  lye :  But  I  decline 
this  WTt  of  thicke  witted  readers,  and  dedicate  the  mite 
of  my  endeavours  to  my  more  credulous,  ingenious,  and 
lease  censorious  Countrymen,  for  whose  sakes  I  under- 
tooke  this  worke :  and  I  did  it  the  rather,  because  there 
have  some  relations  heretofore  past  the  Presse,  which 
have  beene  very  imperfect,  as  also  because  there  have 
beene  many  scandalous  and  false  reports  past  upon  the 
Country,  even  from  the  sulpburious  breath  of  every 
base  ballad-monger :  wherefore  to  perfect  the  one,  and 
take  off  the  other,  I  have  layed  downe  the  nature  of 
the  Country,  without  any  partiall  respect  unto  it,  as 
being  my  dwelling  place  where  I  have  lived  these  foure 
yeares,  and  intend  God  willing  to  retume  shortly 
againe;  But  my  conscience  is  to  me  a  thousand  wit- 
nesses, that  what  I  speake  is  the  very  truth,  and  this 
will  informe  thee  almost  as  fully  concerning  it,  as  if 
thou  wentest  over  to  see  it  Now  whereas  I  have  writ- 
ten the  latter  part  of  this  relation  concerning  the  In- 
dians in  a  more  light  and  facetious  stile,  than  the  form- 
er: because  their  carriage  and  behaviour  hath  afforded 
more  matter  of  mirth  and  laughter,  than  gravity  and 
wisedome:  and  therefore  I  have  inserted  many  pas- 
sages of  mirth  concerning  them,  to  spice  the  rest  of  my 
more  serious  discourse,  and  to  make  it  more  pleasant. 
Thus  thou  mayest  in  two  or  three  honres  travaile  over  a 
f^  leaves,  see  and  know  that,  which  cost  him  that  writ 
it,  yeares  and  travaile  over  sea  and  land,  before  he 
knew  it;  and  therefore  I  hope  thou  wilt  accept  it: 
1' 


which  shall  be  my  full  rewaid,  as  it  was  my  whole  am 
bition,  and  so  I  rest. 

Thine  bound  in  what  I  may,  W.  W." 

A  discourse  concerning  the  currencies  qf  the  British 
plantations  in  America,  Especially  with  regard  to  their 
paper  money:  more  particularly  in  relation  to  the  pro- 
vince qf  Hue  Massachusett's  Bay,  in  New-England. 
— A  very  well  written  pamphlet,  published  in  1739. 
The  following  observations  from  this  work,  would 
apply  to  a  later  period.  "The  goodly  appearance 
which  Boston,  and  the  country  in  general,  at  pre- 
sent make  in  fine  houses,  equipage,  and  dress,  is  ow- 
ing to  paper  money.  Never  were  greater  complaints 
of  want  of  money,  while,  at  the  same  time,  never  more 
extravagance  in  equipages  and  dress.  Boston,  like  a 
private  man  of  small  fortune,  does  not  become  richer, 
but  poorer,  by  a  rich,  goodly  appearance." 

A  concise  account  of  North  America :  containing  a 
description  of  the  several  British  Colonies  on  that  con- 
tinent, including  the  islands  qf  Newfoundland,  Cape 
Breton,  ^c.  as  to  their  situation,  extent^  climate,  scUe, 
produce,  rise,  governments,  religion,  present  bounda- 
ries, and  the  number  of  inhabitants  supposed  to  be  in 
each.    Also  qf  the  interior  or  westerly  parts  qf  the 
country,  upon  the  rivers  St.  Laurence,  the  Mississipi, 
Christina  and  the  gr&U  lakes.     7V)  which  is  subjoined^ 
an  account  of  the  several  nations  and  tribes  qf  Indians 
residing  in  those  parts,  as  to  their  customs,  manners, 
government,  numbers,  ^c.  containing  many  useful  and 
entertaining  facts  never  before  treated  of. — This  was 
written  by  Migor  Robert  Rogers,  and  was  published 
in  1765.    Among  the  "entertaining  facts  never  be- 
fore treated   of,"  are  perhaps  the   author's   coiyec- 
tures  respecting  the  fogs  of  Newfoundland.    "  These 
coasts,"  he  says,  '*  are  observed  to  be  extremely  sub- 
ject to  fogs,  occasioned  by  the  vapours,  which  are  ex 
haled  from  the  lakes,  swamps  and  bogs,  with  which  the 
island  abounds,  as  is  generally  supposed :  but  perhaps 
is  more  owing  to  the  vast  shoals  offish  and  sea  animals 
which  frequent  theee  coasts,  whoae  breath,  warmth, 
and  motion,  occasion  vapours  to  arise  from  the  sea: 
hence  I  imagine  it  is,  that,  notwithstanding  the  almost 
perpetual  fogs  here,  the  air  is  wholesome  and  agreea 
ble  to  most  constitutions,  which  would  hardly  be  the 
case  if  they  sprung  from  bogs,  swamps,  and  fresh  watei 
lakes." 

At  Berlin,  in  1772,  appeared  a  work  entitled  '*Amert 
ca  and  the  Americans,"  written  by  a  German  oflicer  to 
defend  the  aborigines  against  the  statements  of  De  Pau. 
He  sums  up  the  character  of  the  Indians,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  book,  in  the  following  manner:  "The  sa* 
vages  think  as  they  please;  they  eat  when  they  are 
hungry ;  they  sleep  when  they  are  sleepy ;  they  walk 
about  when  they  choose ;  they  do  not  torment  them- 
selves about  the  future,  and  their  labours  are  their 
amusements.  It  is  true  that  they  have  the  villanous 
custom  of  sometimes  eating  their  prisoners.  This  is 
the  life  of  a  hog,  it  will  be  said ;  this  mode  of  living 
cannot  however  be  so  bad  as  it  may  be  supposed  to  be, 
since  three-fourths  of  our  noblemen  live  in  the  same 
manner ;  the  difference  between  them  and  the  savages 
is,  that  instead,  like  the  latter,  of  eating  their  prisoners, 
they  often  consume  their  creditors." 

A  Chneral  History  qf  Connecticut,  from  its  first  Set* 
dement  under  Oeorge  Fenwick,  Esq.,  to  its  latest  period 
qf  Amity  with  Cheat  Britian,  iruiuding  a  Description 
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^  Ike  Country  and  many  curum$  and  intemting 
Anecdotes. — ^Thia  work  was  written  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Samuel  A.  Petcra,  and  yvtn  declared  l:^  even  the  Bri- 
tish reviewers  to  contain  "so  many  marks  of  party 
spleen  and  idle  credulity  as  to  be  altogether  unworthy 
of  public  attention."  The  author  says  that  "  treachery 
is  the  staple  commodi^  of  the  four  New  England  pro- 
vinces,"  and  gives  a  wonderful  account  of  the  Cahoos 
fldls,  near  Albany,  ''where,"  he  observes,  "water  is 
consolidated  without  frost,  by  pressure,  by  swiftness, 
between  the  pinching,  sturdy  rocks,  to  such  a  degree  of 
induration,  that  no  iron  crow  can  be  forced  into  it" 

"  loyfvU  Newet  out  cftke  newfound  worlds  wherein  art 
declared  the  rare  and  singular  vertues  of  diners  and  sun- 
drie  HerbSt  7Vee«,  Oyles,  Plants^  ^  StoneSt  with  their  ap- 
pKcationSt  aswell  to  the  vse  of  Phisicke,  as  Chirurgery : 
tohuA  being  wd  applied,  bring  such  present  remedy  for 
aU  diseases,  as  may  seeme  altogether  incrediUe :  notwith- 
standing by  practize  found  out-,  to  be  true.  Also  the 
portrtUure  of  the  sayde  Herbes,  very  eqOly  described : 
EngUshed  by  Idhn  Frampton,  Merchant  Imprinted  at 
London,  in  PauUs  Churchyard  at  the  eigne  of  the 
Quenes  Armes,  by  WiUiam  Norton,  1580.">>-This  is 
one  of  the  most  rare  and  curious  of  the  books  re- 
lating  to  America  printed  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
It  was  originally  written  in  Spanish,  by  Doctor  Mo- 
nardes,  of  Seville.  Although  Frampton  declares  that 
being  no  longer  *'  pressed  with  the  toiles  of  his  old 
trade,  to  pass  the  tyme  to  some  bencfite  of  his 
countrye,  and  to  avoyde  idlenes,  he  took  in  hand  to 
translate  the  booke,"  he  was  prol»bly  in  some  way 
interested  in  the  sale  of  the  trees,  herbs,  &c.,  "the 
singular  and  rare  vertues"  of  which  are  described  by 
its  author  in  a  style  that  would  have  been  deemed  cre- 
ditable to  a  modem  Perkins,  Brandreth,  or  Williams. 
From  that  part  of  the  woi^  relating  to  "  Tdbaccoand  of 
his  great  vertues,"  we  copy  a  few  paragraphs. 

'*This  hearbe  which  commonly  is  called  Tabaco,  is  an 
Hearbe  of  muche  antiquitie,  and  knowen  amongst  the 
Indians,  and  in  especially  among  them  of  the  new 
Spayne,  and  after  that  those  Countries  were  gotten  by 
our  Spaniardes,  beyng  taught  of  the  Indians,  they  did 
profite  themselues  with  those  things,  in  the  wounds 
which  they  receiued  in  their  Warres,  healing  them- 
selues therewith  to  their  great  beneGte. 

"  Within  these  few  yeeres  there  hath  beene  brought 
into  Spayne  of  it,  more  to  adomate  Gardens  with  the 
fkirenesse  thereof,  and  too  geue  a  pleasaunt  sight,  than 
that  it  was  thought  to  haue  the  meruellous  medicinable 
vertues,  which  it  hath,  but  nowe  wee  doe  vse  it  more 
for  his  vertues,  than  for  his  fairenesse.  For  surely 
they  are  such  which  doe  bring  admiration. 

*'  It  is  growing  in  many  partes  of  the  Indias,  but  ordi- 
narily  in  moyst  and  shadow ie  places,  and  it  is  ncedfiill 
that  the  grounde  where  it  is  sowen,  bee  well  tilled,  and 
that  it  be  a  fruitefull  grounde,  and  at  all  times  it  is 
sowen,  in  the  hot  Countries.  But  in  the  colde  Coun- 
tries it  must  bee  sowen  in  the  Moneth  of  Marche,  for 
that  it  may  defende  it  selfe  from  the  fVost" 

'*The  proper  name  of  it  amongest  the  Indians  is 
Picielt,  for  the  name  of  1\ibaco  is  geuen  to  it  by  our 
Spaniardes,  by  reason  of  an  Island  that  is  named  Ta- 
baco, This  hearbe  Tb&oco  hath  particular  vertne  to 
heale  griefes  of  the  head,  and  in  especially  comming  of 
colde  causes,  and  so  it  coreth  the  headake  when  it  com- 
meth  of  a  cold  humor,  or  of  a  windy  cause.  The  Leaues 
most  be  layde  hotte  to  the  griefe,  and  multiplying  them 
the  tymo  that  is  needful,  vntil  the  griefe  U  taken  away. 


Some  there  be  that  doe  annoynt  them  with  the  pyte 
of  Orenges,  and  so  they  performe  t  very  good  wootlus. 

"  In  any  manner  of  griefe  that  is  in  the  body  or  any 
other  part  therof  it  helpeth,  proceeding  of  a  cold  cause. 
&  applyed  thereunto,  it  taketh  it  away,  not  without 
greate  admiration. 

"  In  griefes  of  the  brest  it  worketb  a  maraeUoot  effect. 
d&  inespecially  in  those  that  doe  cast  ont  mater  and  rot- 
tennesse  at  the  month,  and  in  them  that  are  short  breath- 
ed, and  in  any  other  olde  euilles  making  of  the  hearbe  a 
decoction,  or  with  Sugar  and  Syrope,  and  being  taken  in- 
little  quantitie,itdoth  ezpell  the  Matters,  and  rottennes 
of  the  brest  maiuellonaly ,  and  the  smoke  being  taken  in  at 
the  mouth,  doeth  cause  that  the  matter  be  ejq»elled  out 
of  the  brest  of  them  that  do  featch  their  breath  ahocte. 

**  In  the  Toothache  when  the  griefb  commeth  of  a 
colde  cause,  or  of  colde  Rumes,  putting  to  it  e  little 
ball  made  of  the  leafe  of  the  Dsbaco,  washing  first  the 
tooth  with  a  small  cloth  wet  in  the  Jnyce,  it  taketh 
away  the  payne,  and  stayeth  it,  that  the  putnfactioB  gee 
not  forwarde :  in  hot  causes  it  doth  not  profite,  and  this 
remedy  is  so  common  that  it  healeth  eoeiy  one. 

"  One  of  themeTuelles  of  this  heaihe,  and  that  which 
bringeth  most  admiration,  is,  the  maner  howe  the 
Priestes  of  the  Indians  did  vse  it.  which  wa«  in  this 
manner:  when  there  was  emongest  the  Indians  any 
manner  of  businesse,  of  greate  irapoittttnce^  in  the 
which  the  chiefe  Gentlemen  called  Casiqves,  or  any 
of  the  principal!  people  of  the  counliie,  had  neceasine 
to  consult  with  their  Priestes,  in  any  basinetse  of  im- 
portance :  then  they  went  and  propounded  their  matttr 
to  their  chiefe  Priest,  foorthwith  in  their  preeesee.  he 
tooke  certayne  leaues  of  the  Tabaco,  and  cast  them  in- 
to the  fire,  and  did  receiue  the  smoke  of  them  at  hie 
mouth,  and  at  his  nose  with  a  Cane^  and  in  taking  oftt* 
hee  fell  downe  vppon  the  ground,  as  a  Dead  man,  and 
remayning  so,  according  to  the  quantttie  of  the  emehe 
that  he  had  taken,  when  the  hearbe  had  done  hie  wooribe. 
he  did  reuiue  and  awake,  and  gaue  them  their  es- 
sweares,  according  to  the  visions,  and  illoaions  which 
hee  sawe,  whiles  hee  was  rapte  in  the  same  manner, 
and  he  did  interprete  to  diem,  aa  to  him  eecmed  beat. 
or  as  the  Diuell  had  counselled  him,  geaing  ihem  con- 
tinually doubtfuU  answeares,  in  such  sorte,  that  bow^ 
soeuer  it  fell  out,  they  might  say  that  it  was  the  same, ' 
which  was  declared,  and  the  answcare  that  he  made. 

'*In  like  sort  the  rest  of  the  Indiana  for  their  pas- 
time, doe  take  the  smoke  of  the  TabaeOi  too  make  tfaem- 
selnea  drunke  withall,  and  to  see  the  -risiona,  and  thiagee 
that  represent  vnto  them  that  wherein  they  doe  delight : 
and  other  times  they  take  it  to  knowe  ibeir  bosinease, 
and  succcsse,  because  conformable  to  that,  which  they 
haue  aeene  beyng  drunke  therewith,  euen  so  they 
iudge  of  their  businesse.  And  as  the  Deail  is  a  de- 
ceauer,  &  hath  the  knowledge  of  the  vertoe  of  hearbea, 
so  he  did  shew  the  vertue  of  this  Hearb.  thai  by  the 
meanes  thereof,  they  might  see  tbedr  tmagtaatiotnt,  aad 
visions,  that  he  hath  represented  to  them,  and  by  that 
meanes  deceioe  them." 

Other  chapters  treat  of  "Snowe,  aad  the  Veftnca 
thereof,"  "the  unspeakable  Vertue  of  tree  aad  eteele 
in  physicke,"  etc. 

Books  of  travel  in  America  were  hardly  leaa  frequent 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  than  ia  theaiaefiecnth 
century ;  and  the  passages  we  have  given  froaa  aoaw 
of  the  most  rare  of  those  which  have  baen  pteeerood 
show  that  the  early  tourists  were  about  as  philosophical 
and  eecentrices  their  successors. 


AMERICAN    LITERATURE. 


COTTON  MATHEB. 

TuE  most  celebrated  penon  of  hia  age  in  America 
was  Cotton  Mather.    He  was  once  revered  as  a  saint, 
and  he  is  still  regarded  as  a  man  of  great  natural  abili- 
ties, and  profound  and  unirersal  learning.    It  is  true 
that  he  had  much  scholarship;  he  could  read  many 
languages,  and  his  memory  was  so  retentive  that  he 
rarely  forgot  the  most  trivial  circumstance ;  but  he  had 
too  little  genius  to  comprehend  great  truths,  and  his 
attainments  were  for  the  most  part  rather  curious  than 
valuable.    In  all  his  long  life  he  was  a  model  of  in- 
dustry ;  and,  beside  his  three  hundred  and  eighty-two 
printed  works,  he  Icil  many  manuscripts,  of  which  the 
largest  is  called  "  Illustrations  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures," 
on  which  he  laboured  daily  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
It  is  a  mere  compilation  of  facts  and  opinions,  from 
multitudinous  sources,  and  embraces  nothing  that  would 
be  valuable  to  the  modern  scholar.    His  minor  works 
are  nearly  all  forgotten,  even  by  the  antiquaries.    The 
"  Magnalia  Christi  Americana"  is  preserved  rather  as 
a  curiosity  than  as  an  authority ',  for  recent  investiga- 
tions have  shown  that  his  statements  are  not  to  be  re- 
lied on  where  he  had  any  interest  in  misrepresenting 
acts  or  characters.    His  style  abounds,  more  than  that 
of  any  of  his  contemporaries,  with  puerilities,  puns,  and 
grotesque  conceits.    But  it  is  questionable  whether  his 
intellectual  was  not  better  than  his  moral  character;  for 
though  of  all  men  he  was  the  most  observant  of  forms, 
and  "  deemed  himself  starved  unless  he  fasted  once  a 
month,"   and  "found  astonishing  entertainment"  in 
"  spending  three  days  together,  without  food,  in  knock- 
ing at  the  door  of  Heaven,"  he  was  still  without  hu- 
mility or  charity — ambitious,  intriguing  and  unscru- 
pulous.   He  believed  in  witchcraA.  a  circumstance  for 
.  which  he  is  not  perhaps  to  be  blamed,  since  no  amount 
of  learning  or  integrity  could  exempt  one  from  creduli- 
ty ;  but  after  fanning  into  a  flame  the  terrible  supersti- 
tion on  this  subject,  when  the  frenzy  was  over  he 
hypocritically  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  people  that 
instead  of  encouraging  the  proceedings,  his  influence 
and  exertions  had  been  on  the  side  of  caution  and  for- 
bearance.    Failing  of  this,  he  attempted  to  justify  his 
conduct  by  inventing  various  personal  histories,  to  show 
that  there  had  been  good  cause  for  the  atrocious  perse- 
cutions.   The  devil  certainly  had  much  more  power 
over  Mather  and  the  civil  judges  than  over  any  of  the 
unhappy  convicts,  the  bodies  of  some  of  whom  were 
treated  even  after  death  with  a  brutality  that  might  have 
appalled  the  '  savages'  who  were  spectators  of  these 
'civilized'  and  *  Christian'  tragedies.    Mather  at  one 
time  kept  one  of  the  supposed  witches  in  his  house,  to 
observe  closely  her  actions.  She  was  a  young  girl,  who 
in  sport  or  wantonnew  attempted  to  practise  upon  his 
credulity.    "  The  manner  in  which  she  played  with  his 
religious  prejudices  shows  considerable  art.  A  Quaker's 
book,  which  was  then  one  of  the  greatest  of  abomina- 
tions, was  brought  to  her,  and  she  read  whole  pages  in 
it,  with  the  exception  of  the  names  of  the  Deity  and 
the  Saviour,  which  she  was  not  able  to  speak.    Such 
books  as  she  might  have  read  with  profit,  she  was  not 
permitted  to  open ;  or,  if  she  was  urged  to  read  in  her 
BiUe  or  Catechism,  she  was  immediately  taken  with 
contortions.    On  the  contrary,  she  could  read  in  a  jest- 
book  without  the  least  difficulty,  and  actually  seemeH 
to  enjoy  it    Popish  books  she  was  permitted  to  read  at 
pleaaure,  but  a  work  against  the  Catholics,  she  might 
aot  touch.    One  gleam  of  suspicion  seemed  to  shoot 


over  his  mind  on  one  occasion;  for  he  says,  *  I,  con- 
sidering there  might  be  a  snare  in  it,  put  a  stop  to  this 
fanciful  business.  Only  I  could  not  but  be  amazed  at 
one  thing;  a  certain  prayer-book,  [the  Episcopal  doubt- 
less,] being  brought  her,  she  not  only  could  read  it  very 
well,  but  also  did  read  a  large  part  of  it  over,  calling  it 
her  Bible,  and  putting  more  than  ordinary  respect  upon 
it.  If  she  were  going  into  her  tortures,  at  the  tender 
of  this  book,  she  would  recover  herself  to  read  it. 
Only  when  she  came  to  the  Lord's  prayer,  now  and 
then  occurring  in  that  book,  she  would  have  her  eyes 
put  out ;  so  that  she  must  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  and  ilien 
she  could  read  again.  Whereas  also  there  are  scrip- 
tures in  that  book,  she  could  read  them  there;  but 
if  any  showed  her  the  same  scriptures  in  the  Bible 
itself,  she  should  sooner  die  than  read  them.  And  she. 
was  likewise  made  unable  to  read  the  Psalms  in  an 
ancient  metre,  which  this  prayer-book  had  in  the  same 
volume  with  it'  It  was  not  very  surprising,  that  she 
should  after  a  time  lose  her  veneration  for  him.  Ac- 
cordingly he  remarks,  that,  though  her  carriage  had 
been  dutiful,  'it  was  afterwards  with  a  saucincss, 
which  I  was  not  used  to  bo  treated  wiihal.'  She  would 
knock  at  his  study  door,  telling  him  that  some  one  be- 
low would  be  glad  to  see  him;  when  he  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  go  down,  and  scolded  her  for  the  falsehood, 
she  would  say, '  Mrs.  Mather  is  always  glad  to  see  you.* 
'She  would  call  out  to  him  with  numberless  imper- 
tinencies.'  Having  determined  to  give  a  public  account 
of  her  case,  in  a  sermon  to  his  congregation,  she  was 
troubled  at  it,  thinking  it  not  unlikely  that  sharper  eyes 
than  his  might  be  turned  upon  her.  She  made  many 
attempts  to  prevent  it  by  threatening  him  with  the  ven- 
geance of  the  spirits,  till  he  was  almost  out  of  patience, 
and  ezorcued  them  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.  All 
these  were  perfectly  intelligible  to  them;  but 'the  In- 
dian language  they  did  not  seem  so  well  to  understand.* 
One  part  of  the  system  of  this  artful  young  creature 
was  to  persuade  him,  that  he  was  under  the  special  pro- 
tection of  Heaven,  so  that  spells  could  have  no  power 
over  him.  Wlien  he  went  to  prayer,  'the  demone 
would  throw  her  on  the  floor,  where  she  would  whistle, 
and  sing,  and  yell,  to  drown  the  voice  of  prayer;  and 
she  would  fetch  blows  with  her  fist  and  kicks  with  her 
foot  at  the  man  that  prayed.  But  still  her  fist  and  foot 
would  recoil,  when  within  an  inch  or  two  of  him,  ao 
if  rebounding  against  a  wall.'  This  powerful  appeal  to 
his  vanity  was  not  lost  upon  him.  It  made  him  more 
solicitous  than  ever  to  patronize  the  delusion."^ 

Mather  entered  college  when  twelve  years  old.  At 
eighteen  he  began  to  preach.  We  have  already  allud- 
ed to  the  Magnalia.  Grahame,  the  historian,  calls  it  the 
most  interesting  work  which  the  literature  of  this  coun 
try  has  produced,  and  says  that  some  of  the  biograpbi' 
cal  parts  of  it  are  superior  to  Plutarch;  but  this,  as  Mr. 
Peabody  well  remarks  in  his  Life  of  Mather,  is  absurd 
and  extravagant  praise ;  the  highest  pretension  of  the 
work  being,  that  it  is  curious  and  entertaining. 

Toward  the  close  of  his  career,  Mather's  reputation 
declined;  and  his  mind,  at  this  period  of  his  life,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  diseased,  almost  to  insanity. 

•  In  the  archives  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Societv. 
among  the  manuscripts  of  Cotton  Mather,  there  is  a  paprr, 
on  which  is  endorsed  the  foUowins  curious  record  in  hic 
hand- writing.  **Jfbt ember 9Qtk,  VS32.  While  I  was  preach* 
ing  at  a  private  ffast,  (kept  for  a  possessed  young  wo- 
man,) on  Mark  ix.  88,  S^.  the  Devil  in  the  damsel  flew 
upon  me,  and  tore  the  leaf,  as  it  is  now  torn,  over  nsainit 
the  text." 
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CURIOSITIES    OF 


THE  BAY  PSALM  BOOK. 
The  first  book  published  in  British  America  wu 
"The  Psalmes  in  Metre,  faithfully  Translated,  for  the 
Use,  Edification,  and  Comfort  of  the  Saints,  in  Public 
and  Private,  especially  in  New  Englande,*'  printed  at 
Cambridge,  in  1640.  The  version  was  made  by  Tho- 
mas  Welde  of  Roibury,  Richard  Mather  of  Dor- 
chester, and  John  Eliot  the  apostle  of  the  Indians. 
The  translators  seem  to  have  been  aware  that  it  pos- 
sessed but  little  poetical  merit.  "  If,"  say  they,  in  their 
preface,  "the  verses  are  not  always  so  smooth  and  ele- 
gant as  some  may  desire  and  expect,  let  them  consider 
that  God's  altar  needs  not  our  polishings ;  for  we  have 
respected  rather  a  plain  translation,  than  to  smooth  our 
verses  with  the  sweetness  of  any  paraphrase,  and  so 
have  attended  to  conscience  rather  than  elegance,  and 
fidelity  rather  than  poetry,  in  translating  Hebrew  words 
into  English  language,  and  David's  poetry  into  English 
metre.**  Cotton  Mather  laments  the  inelegance  of 
the  version,  but  declares  that  the  Hebrew  was  most 
exactly  rendered.  Afler  a  second  edition  had  been 
print^.  President  Dunster,*  of  Harvard  College,  as- 
sisted by  Mr.  Richard  Lyon,  a  tutor  at  Cambridge,  at- 
tempted to  improve  it,  and  in  their  advertisement  to 
the  godly  reader  they  state  that  they  "  had  special  eye 
both  to  ike  gravity  of  th^  phrase  of  sacred  writ  and  to 
the  sweetness  of  the  verse."  Dunster's  edition  was  re- 
printed twenty-three  times  in  America,  and  several 
times  in  Scotland  and  England,  where  it  was  long  used 
in  the  dissenting  congregations.  The  following  speci- 
men is  from  the  second  edition : 

PSALM   CXXXVII. 

The  rivers  on  of  Babilon, 

There  when  wee  did  sit  downe, 
Yea,  even  then,  wee  mourned  when 

Wee  remembered  Sion. 

Our  harp  wee  did  hang  it  amid, 

Upon  the  willow  tree. 
Because  there  they  that  us  away 

Led  in  captivitee 

Required  of  us  a  song,  and  thus 

Askt  mirth  us  wa^te  who  laid, 
Sing  ua  among  a  Sion's  song, 

Unto  ua  then  they  said. 

The  Lord'a  aong  aing  can  wee,  being 

In  stranger's  Und?  then  let 
Lose  her  skill  my  right  hand  if  I 

Jerusalem  furgeu 

Let  cleave  my  tongue  my  pallate  on 

If  mind  thee  doe  not  I, 
If  cbiefo  Joyes  o're  I  price  not  more, 

Jerusalem  oiy  joy.  ^ 

Remember,  Lord,  Edom's  sons'  word. 

Unto  the  ground,  said  they. 
It  rase,  it  rase,  when  as  it  was 

Jerusalem  her  day. 

Blest  shall  he  be  that  payetb  the   . 

Daughter  of  Babilon, 
Who  must  be  waste,  that  which  thou  hast 

Rewarded  us  upon. 

O  happie  hee  sball  surely  bee 

That  taketh  up,  that  eke 
Thy  little  ones  against  the  stones 

Doth  into  pieces  breaks. 

Mather  and  Eliot  were  men  of  sound  learning,  and 
Welde  was  the  author  of  some  respectable  elegies  and 
other  verses.    But  although  God's  altar  may  not  have 

*  Thomas  Dunster  was  the  llrst  president  of  Harvard  Col* 


needed  overmuch  their  '*  poiishings,'*  their  own  poetry 
was  sadly  deficient  in  elegance  and  melody,  and  required 
all  the  improvement  which  the  bards  of  Harvard  could 
make  in  it,  we  should  think,  to  be  either  said  or  sung.  To 
show  the  difference  between  the  original  and  the  sub- 
sequent impresnons,  we  copy  the  first  Psalm  from  eacl. 
version. 

rSALlIE  X. 
By  Welds  and  oUkerg. 

O  blessed  man,  that  in  th'advice 

of  wicked  doeth  not  walk : 
nor  stand  in  sinner's  way,  nor  sit 

in  chasrre  of  seomfull  folk. 
But  in  the  law  of  lebovah, 

is  his  longing  delight : 
and  in  his  law  doth  meditate, 

by  day  a&d  eke  by  night. 
And  he  shall  be  like  to  a  tree 

planted  by  water-rivers : 
that  in  his  sesson  ycilds  his  (hilt. 

and  his  leafe  never  withers. 
And  all  he  doth,  shall  prosper  well, 

the  wicked  are  not  so : 
but  they  are  like  vnto  the  etaafle. 

which  winde  drives  to  and  ho. 
Therefore  shall  not  ungodly  men, 

rise  to  stand  in  the  dooms, 
nor  shall  the  sinners  with  the  Just, 

in  their  assemblie  com: 
For  of  the  righteous  men,  the  Lord 

acknowledgeth  the  way : 
but  the  way  of  vngodly  men 

shall  vtlerly  decay. 

rsAL.  I. 
OgrroeUd  by  DitntUr  And  /.ym. 

O  blessed  man  that  walks  not  in 

th'advice  of  wicked  men 
Nor  Btandeth  in  the  sinners  way 

nor  seomers  seat  sits  in. 
But  he  upon  Jehovah's  law 

doth  set  bis  whole  delight ; 
And  in  his  law  doth  meditate 

both  in  the  day  and  night. 
Be  shall  be  like  a  planted  tree 

by  water  brooks ;  which  shall 
In  his  due  season  jridd  his  frnii. 

whose  leaf  shall  never  fall : 
And  all  he  doth  shall  prosper  well. 

The  wicked  are  not  so : 
But  they  are  like  unto  the  chafi!^ 

which  wind  drived  to  and  fVo. 
Therefore  shall  no  ungodly  men 

in  Judgement  stand  upright : 
Nor  in  th'assembly  of  the  Just 

shall  stand  the  sinfiill  wighL 
For  of  y«  righteous  men,  y  Lord 

acknowledgeth  the  way ; 
Whereas  the  way  of  wicked  men 

shall  utterly  deeay. 

lege,  and  was  inaugurated  on  the  tweniy-eeventli  1 1  Aofint, 
IMO.  In  1654  be  became  unpopular  on  aeooQat  of  die  pA" 
lie  advocacy  of  anti-pedobaplism,  and  was  oom|iaiUd  to 
resign.  When  he  died,  in  1650,  be  bequeatted  lefadae  la 
the  pwsons  who  were  most  active  in  causing  toM  eefstraUon 
fiom  the  CoUege.  In  the  life  of  Doneier,  In  the  liyBSfie, 
is  the  following  admonition,  by  a  Mr.  SbepbsrA,  to  tba 
authors  of  the  New  Psalm  Book : 

**  You  ResVrg  poets,  keep  clear  of  the  crime 

Of  missing  to  give  to  us  very  good  rhyme. 

And  you  wDortkuUr^  your  verses  lengtben. 

But  with  Uks  tsste*  fvn  w9rd$  you  will  thcffl  iire«fUiMi.'* 
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EUOT  AND  HIB  INDIAN  TRANSLATIONS. 
**  SiNCC  the  death  of  Paul.'*  saja  Edward  Everett  in 
hie  address  at  Bloody  Brook,  *'  a  nobler,  truer,  and 
wanner  spirit  than  John  Eliot,  never  lived ;  and  taking 
the  state  of  the  country,  the  narrowness  of  the  means, 
the  rudeness  of  the  age,  into  consideration,  the  history 
of  the  Christian  church  does  not  contain  an  example 
of  resolute,  untiring,  successful  labour,  superior  to  that 
of  translating  the  entire  Scriptures  into  the  language 
of  the  native  tribes  of  Massachusetts ;  a  labour  per- 
formed, not  in  the  flush  of  youth,  nor  within  the  luxu- 
rious abodes  of  academic  lore,  but  under  the  constant 
harden  of  his  duties  as  a  minister  and  a  preacher,  and 
at  a  time  of  life  when  the  spirit  begins  to  flag."  Such 
is  the  judgment  of  one  of  the  first  scholars  and  most 
discerning  men  of  our  own  age  of  the  Apostle  of  the 
Indian* — the  noblest  of  all  the  noble  men  who  planted 
civilization  and  religion  in  the  new  world. 

Eliot  was  bom  at  Nasing — not  Aasin,  as  it  is  erro- 
neously given  by  Allen  and  other*— in  Essex,  England, 
in  1604.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  being 
subsequently  persecuted  for  non-conformity,  so  far  as 
"not  to  bo  allowed  even  to  teach  a  school  in  his 
native  country,*'  according  to  Ncal,  he  at  the  age  of 
twenty-seven  came  to  America,  landing  at  Boston  on 
the  third  of  November,  1631.  In  the  following  year  he 
became  pastor  of  a  Congregational  church  in  Roxbury, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  1646,  he  preached  his  first  ser- 
mon in  the  language  of  the  Indians  at  Nonantum, 
now  Newtown.  From  that  year  until  he  died,  in  the 
eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  he  laboured  with  an  ear- 
nestness and  ability  rarely  equalled  and  never  surpass- 
ed, to  educate  and  convert  the  Indians ;  and  of  all  the 
Christian  missionaries  in  America  from  its  discovery  to 
the  present  time,  he  was  the  most  successful. 

Eliot  wrote  several  narratives  of  the  advancement 
and  condition  of  religion  among  the  Indians,  which 
were  published  in  England;  a  tract  entitled  *' Commu- 
nion of  the  Churches;*'  a  "History  of  the  Gospels;" 
and  "The  Christian  Commonwealth,"  u  book  which  was 
pronounced  seditious  by  the  colonial  government,  pub- 
licly recanted,  and  suppressed.  He  was  also  at  an  ear- 
lier day  one  of  the  committee  by  whom  The  Bay 
Pscdm  Book  was  prepared.  His  reputation,  however, 
rests  upon  his  Indian  Grammar,  and  various  translations 
into  the  Indian  language,  the  chief  of  which  was  that 
of  the  Bible,  completed  in  1663.  From  the  commence- 
ment of  his  ministry  among  the  natives,  the  project  of 
this  translation  appears  to  have  been  floating  in  his  mind, 
but  the  magnitude  of  the  work,  and  the  difliculties  with 
which  it  was  likely  to  be  attended,  sometimes  discou- 
raged him ;  and  in  his  '*  Further  Progresse  of  the  Gospel," 
published  in  1655,  he  says  dospondingly,  "  I  have  no 
hope  to  see  the  Bible  translated,  much  less  printed,  in 
my  own  day."  Yet  he  laboured  at  the  task  from  time 
to  time,  trusting  that  the  providence  of  God  would  at 
length  send  the  aid  necessary  to  print  such  portions  of 
it  as  should  be  prepared  for  the  press.  Nor  was  his 
trust  in  vain :  through  the  aid  of  "  The  Corporation 
for  Promoting  the  Gospel  among  the  Heathen  in  New- 
England,"  the  New  Testament  was  published  at  Cam- 
bridge in  September,  1661,  soon  after  the  restoration 
of  Charles  the  Second  to  the  throne.  The  printing  was 
completed  while  the  question  of  the  confirmation  of 
the  Society's  charter  was  pending,  and  it  was  deemed 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  conciliate  the  good  will  of 
the  King,  to  whom  the  Conunissioners  of  the  United 
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Colonies  dedicated  the  Translation,  in  an  address  writ- 
ten in  a  tone  adapted  to  win  his  favourable  r^aid. 
This  dedication  has  the  following  preface : 

'*  Vpon  the  eniormation  of  the  Desolution  of  the  Cor- 
poration,  and  intimation  of  hopes  that  his  Majestie 
would  [renew  and]  confeirme  the  same,  &c.  The  Co- 
missioners  thought  meet  to  present  his  Majestie  with 
the  New  Testament  printed  in  the  Indian  language 
with  these  presents  following,  &c." 

The  document  itself,  as  printed  in  the  few  copies 
of  the  Testament  sent  to  England,  is  in  these  words : 

*'  To  the  High  and  Mighty  Prince,  Charles  the  Second, 
by  the  Grace  of  God,  King  of  England,  Scotland, 
France  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  ^c. 

*'The  Commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies  in  New- 
England,  wish  increase  of  all  happiness,  «Scc, 

"Most  Dread  Soveraign, 

"  If  our  weak  apprehensions  have  not  misled  ue,  this 
Work  will  be  no  unacceptable  Present  to  Your  Migesty, 
as  having  a  greater  Interest  therein,  than  we  believe  is 
generally  understood :  which  (upon  this  Occasion)  we 
conceive  it  our  Duty  to  declare. 

"  The  People  of  these  four  Colonies  (Confederated 
for  Mutual  Defence,  in  the  time  of  the  late  Distractions 
of  our  dear  Native  Country)  Your  Majesties  natural 
born  Subjects,  by  the  Favour  and  Grant  of  Your  Royal 
Father  and  Grandfather  of  Famous  Memory,  put  them- 
selves upon  this  great  and  hazardous  Undertaking,  of 
Planting  themselves  at  their  own  Charge  in  these  re- 
mote ends  of  the  Earth,  that  without  offence  or  provo- 
cation to  our  dear  Brethren  and  Countrymen,  we  might 
enjoy  that  liberty  to  Worship  God,  which  our  own  Con- 
sciences informed  us,  was  not  oncly  our  Right,  bat 
Duty :  As  also  that  we  might  (if  it  so  pleased  God)  be 
instrumental  to  spread  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  the 
knowledg  of  the  Son  of  God  our  Saviour,  to  the  poor 
barbarous  Heathen,  which  by  His  late  Msgesty,  in  some 
of  our  Patents,  is  declared  to  be  His  principal  aim. 

"  These  honest  and  Pious  Intentions,  have,  through 
the  grace  and  goodness  of  God  and  our  Kings,  been 
seconded  with  proportionable  success:  for,  omitting 
the  Immunities  indulged  us  by  Your  Highness  Royal 
Predecessors,  we  have  been  greatly  encouraged  by 
Your  Migesties  gracious  expressions  of  Favour  and 
Approbation  signified,  unto  the  Address  made  by  the 
principal  of  our  Colonies,  to  which  the  rest  do  most 
cordially  Subscribe,  though  wanting  the  like  seasona- 
ble opportunity,  they  have  been  (till  now)  deprived  ot 
the  means  to  Congratulate  Your  Majesties  happy  Res- 
titution, afler  Your  long  suffering,  which  we  implore 
may  yet  be  graciously  accepted,  that  we  may  be  equal 
partaken  of  Your  Royal  Favour  and  Moderation ;  which 
hath  been  so  lUustrious  that  (to  admiration)  the  animo- 
sities and  different  Perswasions  of  men  have  been  so 
soon  Composed,  and  so  much  cause  of  hope,  that  (unless 
the  sins  of  the  Nation  prevent)  a  blessed  Calm  will  suc- 
ceed the  late  horrid  Confusions  of  Church  and  State. 
And  shall  not  we  {Dread  Soveraign)  your  Subjects  of 
these  Colonies,  of  the  same  Faith  and  Belief  in  all 
Points  of  Doctrine  with  our  Countrymen,  and  the  other 
Reformed  Churches,  (though  perhaps  not  alike  per- 
swaded  in  some  mattera  of  Order,  which  in  outward 
respects  hath  been  unhappy  for  us)  promise  and  assure 
our  solves  of  all  just  favour  and  indulgence  from  a 
Prince  so  happily  and  graciously  endowed  ? 

'*The  other  part  of  our  Errand  hither,  bath  been  mU 
tended  with  EUtdevours  and  Blessing;  many  of  Hm 
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wilde  ludiam:  being  tniight.  and  understanding  the 
Doctrine  of  the  C'hristjaii  Keligioa,  and  with  much 
aii'cctiOn  2,ttend.ng  such  Preachi-rs  as  are  sent  to  teach 
them,  many  of  their  Children  are  instructed  to  Write 
and  Reade,  and  some  of  them  have  proceeded  further, 
to  attain  the  knowledge  of  the  Latino  and  Greek 
Tongues,  and  are  brought  up  with  our  English  youth 
in  Uoivcrsity-leaming :  There  are  divers  of  them  that 
can  and  do  readc  some  parts  of  the  ScripturCt  and  some 
Catechisms,  which  formerly  have  been  Translated  into 
their  own  Language,  which  hath  occasioned  the 
undertaking  of  a  greater  Work,  viz:  The  Print- 
ing of  the  whole  B;ble,  which  (being  Translated  by  a 
painful  Labourer  amongst  them,  who  was  desirous  to 
tee  the  Work  accomplished  in  his  dayes)  hath  already 
proceeded  to  the  finishmg  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
we  here  humbly  present  to  Your  Majesty,  as  the  first 
fruits  and  accomplishment  of  the  Pious  Design  of  your 
Royal  Ancestors.  The  Old  Testament  is  now  under 
the  Press,  waiit.iig  and  craving  your  Royal  Favour  and 
Assistance  for  ihe  perfecting  thereof. 

•*  We  may  not  conceal,  that  though  this  Work  hath 
been  begun  and  prosecuted  by  such  Instruments  as  God 
hath  raised  up  here,  yet  the  chief  Charge  and  Cost, 
which  hath  supported  and  carried  it  thus  far.  hath  been 
from  the  Charity  and  Piety  of  our  well-affected  Coun- 
trymen in  Etti^land ;  who  being  sensible  of  our  inability 
in  that  res:>ect,  and  studious  to  promote  so  good  a 
Work,  contributed  large  Sums  of  Money,  which  were 
to  be  improved  according  to  the  Direction  and  Order 
of  the  then-prevailing  Powers,  which  hath  been  faith- 
fully and  reliiriously  attended  both  there  and  here,  ac- 
cording to  the  pious  intentions  of  the  Benefictors.  And 
we  do  most  humbly  beseech  your  ^fajesty,  that  a  mat- 
ter of  so  much  Devotion  and  Piety,  tending  so  much 
to  the  Honour  of  God.  may  suffer  no  disappointment 
through  any  Le^al  defect  (without  the  fault  of  the  Do- 
nors, or  the  poor  Irtfiians.  who  onely  receive  the  bene- 
fit) but  that  your  Majesty  be  graciously  pleased  to  Es- 
tablish and  Confirm  the  same,  being  contrived  and 
done  (as  wc  conceive)  in  the  first  year  of  your  Afajes- 
lies  Reign,  as  this  Book  was  be<run  and  now  finished 
in  the  first  year  of  your  Establishment;  which  doth  not 
onely  pres:ic:e  the  happy  success  of  your  Highness  Got- 
emment.  but  will  be  a  perpetual  monument,  that  by 
yonr  Mnjcstios  Favour  the  Gospel  of  our  I^ord  and  Sa- 
viour Jisus  Christy  was  first  made  knovn  to  the  In- 
dians: An  Honour  Avhereof  (we  arc  assured)  your 
Majesty  will  not  a  little  esteem 

"SIR,  The  shines  of  Your  Royal  Favour  upon  these 
Vndcrtakinss,  trill  make  these  tender  Plants  tojlovrishy 
notxrithstandimr  any  malevolent  Aspect  from  those  that 
bear  evil  u-ill  to  this  Sion,  and  rtmler  Your  Majesty 
more  Illus'rimis  and  Glorious  to  after  Generations. 

•*  The  God  of  Heaven  long  preserve  and  bless  Your 
Majesty  ttith  many  happy  DatteSy  to  his  Glorv, 
the  et'i^l  and  comfort  of  his  Church  and  People. 
Amen." 

In  16f>3.  the  Old  and  \cw  Testaments,  and  a  version 
of  the  Psalter  in  a  separate  volume,  were  completed,  [ 
and  a  copy  o**  each  for\«'arded  to  the  King.  Richard 
Baxter,  who  was  a  friend  and  correspondent  of  Eliot, 
s-enks  of  the  gift  as  "such  a  work  and  fruit  of  a  plant- 
?♦  o'l,  .Ts  \vr.s  never  before  presented  to  a  king.**  The  per- 
fect n:i>lc  was  accompanied  by  the  following  dedicatory 
r.t!.'-r«s'-.  v.'hich  Thomas  states  was  omitted  in  nearly  all 
th-^  c^-  ies  c'rculaifd  in  America, 


•*  Tc  (he  High  and  Mighty  Prince,  Charles  the  Stamd, 
by  the  Grace  of  God^  King  of  England,  SccUtmd, 
France  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  ^. 

**  The  Commissioners  of  the  Unjted  Colonies  in  Kew* 
England,  wish  all  happiness,  Ac. 

"Most  Dread  Soteraign, 

**  As  our  former  Presentation  of  the  New  Testameat 
was  Graciously  Accepted  by  Your  Majesty ;  so  with 
all  Humble  Thankfulness  for  that  Royal  Favour,  and 
with  the  like  hope,  We  are  bold  now  to  Present  the 
WHOLE  BIBLE,  Translated  into  the  Language  of 
the  Natives  of  this  Country,  by  A  Painful  Labourer  m 
that  Work,  and  now  Printed  and  Finished,  by  means  of 
the  Pious  Beneficence  of  Your  Majesties  Sub|ects  in 
England:  which  also  by  Your  Special  Favour  hath 
been  Continued  and  Confirmed  to  the  intended  Use  and 
Advancement  of  so  Great  and  Good  a  Work,  as  is  the 
Propagation  of  ihe  Gospel  to  theae  poor  Barbarians  in 
this  (Ere-while)  Unknown  Worid. 

"Translations  of  Holy  Scripture,  The  Word  of  the 
King  of  Kings,  have  ever  been  deemed  not  unworthy 
of  the  most  Princely  Dedications :  Examples  wbereof 
are  extant  in  divers  Languages.  But  Your  Majesty  is 
the  First  that  hath  Received  one  in  this  Language,  or 
from  this  American  World,  or  from  any  Parts  so  Re- 
mote from  Europe  as  these  are,  ibr  ought  that  ever  we 
heard  of. 

**  Publications  also  of  these  Stcred  Writings  to  the 
Sons  of  Men  (who  here,  and  here  onely,  have  the  Mys- 
teries of  their  Eternal  Salvation  revealed  to  them  by 
the  God  of  Heaven)  is  a  Work  that  the  Greatest  Princes 
have  Honoured  themselves  by.  But  to  PuUish  and 
Communicate  the  same  to  a  Lost  People,  as  remote 
from  Knowledge  and  Civility,  much  more  from  Christ- 
ianity, as  they  were  from  all  Knowing.  Civil,  and 
Christian  Nations;  a  People  without  Law.  withoat 
Letters,  without  Riches,  or  Means  to  procure  any  such 
thing;  a  People  that  sate  as  detp  in  Darkness,  and  in 
the  shadow  of  Death,  as' (we  think)  cny  since  the  Cre 
ation:  This  puts  a  Lustre  upon  it  that  is  Superlative; 
and  to  have  given  Royal  Patronage  and  Countenance  to 
such  a  Publication,  or  to  the  Means  thereof,  will  stand 
among  the  Marks  of  Lasting  Honour  in  the  eyes  of  all 
that  arc  Considerate,  even  onto  After-Generations. 

"And  though  there  be  in  this  Western  World  many 
Colonies  of  other  Europa?an  Nations,  yet  we  humhly 
conceive,  no  Prince  hath  had  a  Return  of  such  a  Work 
as  this;  which  may  be  some  Token  of  the  Success  of 
your  Majesties  Plantation  of  Xew^ England,  Undertaken 
and  Settled  under  the  Encouragement  and  Secunly  of 
Grants  from  Your  Royal  Father  and  Grandfather,  of 
Famous  Memory,  and  Cherished  with  late  Gractons 
Aspects  from  Your  Majesty.  Though  indeed  the  pre- 
sent Poverty  of  these  Plantations  could  cot  have  Ac- 
complishe<l  this  Work,  had  not  the  foremcntioned 
Bounty  of  England  lent  Relief;  Nor  could  that  have 
Continued  to  stand  us  in  stead,  without  the  Intlnence 
of  Your  Royal  Favour  and  Authority,  whereby  the 
Corporation  there.  For  Propagating  the  Crospci  among 
these  Xaiives,  hath  been  Established  and  Encouraged 
(whose  Labour  of  Love,  Care,  and  Faithfulness  in  that 
Trust,  must  ever  be  remembered  with  Honour.)  Yea, 
when  private  persons,  for  their  private  Ends,  have  of 
late  sought  Advantages  to  deprive  the  said  Corporation 
of  Half  the  Possessions  that  had  been*  by  Libera]  Coo- 
tribotions,  obtained  for  so  Religions  Ends ;  We  nndet^ 
stand.  That,  by  an  Honoorable  and  Rigbteooa  Decisraa 
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in  Your  Majesties  Court  of  Chancery,  their  Hopes 
hare  been  defeated,  and  the  Thing  Settled  where  it 
was  and  is.  For  which  great  Favour,  and  Illustrioua 
Fruit  of  Your  Majesties  Government,  we  cannot  but 
return  our  most  Humble  Thanks  in  this  Publick  man- 
ner; And,  as  the  Result  of  the  joynt  Endeavours  of 
Your  M^esties  Subjects  there  and  here,  acting  under 
Your  Royal  Influence,  .We  Present  You  with  this 
Work,  which  upon  sundry  accounts  is  to  be  called 
Yours, 

"The  Southern  Colonies  of  the  Spanith  Nation  have 
sent  home  from  this  American  Continent,  much  Gold 
and  Silver,  as  the  Fruit  and  End  of  their  Discoveries 
and  Transplantations :  That  (we  confess)  is  a  scarce 
Commodity  in  this  Colder  Climate.  But  (sutable  to 
the  Ends  of  our  Undertaking,}  we  Present  this,  and 
other  Concomitant  Fruits  of  our  poor  Endeavours  to 
Plant  and  Propagate  the  Gospel  here;  which,  upon  a 
true  account,  is  as  much  better  than  Gold,  as  the  Souls 
of  men  are  more  worth  than  the  whole  World.  This 
is  a  nobler  Fruit  (and  indeed,  in  the  Counsels  of  All- 
Disposing  Providence,  was  an  higher  intended  End)  of 
Cclumbua  his  Adventure.  And  though  by  his  Brother  a 
being  hindred  from  a  seasonable  Application,  your  Fa- 
mous PredecesBOur  and  Ancestor,  King  Ihnrt/  the 
Seventh,  missed  of  being  sole  Owner  of  that  first  Dis- 
covery, and  of  the  Riches  thereof;  yet,  if  the  Honour 
of  first  Discovering  the  True  and  Saving  Knowledge  of 
the  Gospel  unto  the  poor  Americans,  and  of  Erecting 
theKingdome  of  JESUS  Cifi2/57' among  tlicm,  be 
Reserved  for,  and  do  Redound  unto  your  Majesty,  and 
the  English  Nation,  Afler-ages  will  not  reckon  this 
Inferiour  to  the  other.  Religion  is  the  End  and  Glory 
of  Mankinde :  and  as  it  was  the  Professed  End  of  this 
Plantation ;  so  we  desire  ever  to  keep  it  in  our  Eye  as 
our  main  design  (both  as  to  ourselves,  and  the  Natives 
aboat  us)  and  that  our  Products  may  be  answerable 
thereunto.  Give  us  therefore  leave  (Dread  Sovcraign) 
yet  again  humbly  to  Beg  the  Continuance  of  your  Roynl 
Favour,  and  of  the  Influences  thereof,  upon  this  poor 
FUnUtion,  The  United  Colonies  of  NEW -E'SGhATiD, 
for  the  Securing  and  Establishment  of  our  Civil  Privi- 
ledges,  and  Religious  Liberties  hitherto  Enjoyed;  and. 
upon  this  Good  Work  of  Propagating  Religion  to  these 
Natives,  that  the  Supporu  and  Encouragements  thereof 
from  England  may  be  still  countenanced  and  Confirmed. 
May  this  Nursling  still  suck  the  Breast  of  Kings,  and 
be  fostered  by  your  Mjiu^Bty,  as  it  hath  been  by  your 
Royal  Predecessors,  unto  the  Preservation  of  its  main 
Conceraments;  It  shall  thrive  and  prosper  to  the  Glory 
of  God,  and  the  Hononr  of  your  Majesty:  Neither  will 
it  be  any  loss  or  grief  unto  our  Lord  tlie  King,  to  have 
the  Blessing  of  the  Poor  to  come  upon  Him,  and  that 
from  these  Ends  of  the  Earth. 

**  The  God  by  rohom  Kings  Reign,  and  Princes  De- 
cree Justice,  Bless  Your  Majesty,  and  Establish 
your  Throne  in  Righteousness,  in  Mercy,  and  in 
TVuth,  to  the  Olory  of  His  Name,  the  Good  of  His 
People,  and  to  Your  own  Comfort  and  Rejoydng, 
not  in  this  ondy,  but  in  another  World." 

The  title  page  is  in  English  and  Indian.  The  Indian 
title  is  as  follows:  "Maroussc  Wunneetupanatamwe 
Up-Biblum  God  nanecsAve  Nukkone-Testament  kah 
tvonk  Wusku  Testament.  Nequoshinnumuk  nashpc 
Wuttinneumak  Christ  noh  asoowesit  John  Eliot.  Na- 
hohteou  ontehetoe  Printewoomuk.  Cambridge:  Prin- 
teuoop  nasbpe  Samuel  Green." 


We  append,  as  a  specimen  of  the  Translation,  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  from  the  first  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, printed  at  Cambridge  in  1661  * 

The  Lord's  Prayea,  Matt.  vi.  9,  ^r. 

Nooshun  kesukqut,  qut-        Our  Father  which  art  in 
tianatamunach    koowesu-    heaven,  hallowed  be  thy 
onk.    Peyaumooutch  kuk-    name.  Thy  kingdom  come . 
ketassootamoonk,    kukke-    Thy  will  be  done  in  earth, 
nantoomoonk  ne  n  nach    as  it  is  in  heaven.     Give 
ohkeit    neane     kesukqut    us  this  day  our  daily  bread. 
Nunmieetsuongash  aseke-    And  forgive  us  our  debto, 
sukokish  assamaiinean  ye-    as  we  forgive  our  debtors, 
dyeu  kesukod,     Kah  ah-    And  lead  us  not  into  tempt- 
quontamaiinnean  numma-    ation,  but  deliver  us  from 
tcheongash, neane matche-    evil:  Forthineistheking- 
nehukqueagig  nutahquon-    dom,  the  power,  and  the 
tammounonog.        Ahque    glory  for  ever.    Amen 
sagkompagunaiinnean    en 
qutchhuaoonganit,     webe 
pohquohwussinean  wutch 
matchitut.    Newutche  ku- 
tahtaun    ketassootamonk, 
kah    menuhkesuonk,    kah 
sohsumoonk  micheme.  A- 
men. 

The  first  impression  of  the  Indian  Bible,  says  Con 
vers  Francis,  in  his  excellent  Life  of  Eliot,  sufficed 
for  about  twenty  years.  In  1680  another  edition  of  the 
Nevv-  Testament  was  published.  Mr.  Eliot,  in  a  letter 
written  during  that  period  to  the  Honourable  Mr. 
Boyle,  alludes  to  it  when  he  says,  "  We  are  at  the  nine- 
teenth chapter  of  the  Acts ;  and  when  we  have  im- 
pressed the  New  Testament,  our  Commissioners  ap- 
prove of  my  preparing  and  impressing  the  Old."  In 
addition  to  the  Psalms,  a  Catechism  was  annexed,  as  in 
the  first  impression.  This  New  Test^iraent  has  the  im- 
print of  Cambridge,  but  no  printer's  name.  In  1685, 
a  second  edition  of  the  Old  Testament  appeared,  printed 
at  Cambridge  by  Samuel  Green.  This  was  bound  with 
the  last  impression  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  the 
two  parts,  thus  taken  together,  constitute  the  second 
edition  of  the  whole  Bible,  though  there  was  an  inter- 
val of  five  years  between  the  times  at  which  the  two 
Testaments  respectively  appeared.  Each  part  has  but 
one  title  page,  which  is  in  Indian,  and  the  same  as  be- 
fore. We  learn  some  facts  respecting  this  second  edi- 
tion of  the  Indian  version  from  Eliot's  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Boyle.  The  whole  impression  was  two  thou- 
sand copies.  It  was  superintended  by  Mr.  Eliot,  who 
gave  a  part  of  his  salary  towards  defraying  the  expense, 
and  received  for  the  same  purpose  from  the  corporation 
in  England,  through  Mr.  Boyle,  nine  hundred  pounds  at 
diflerent  times,  namely,  forty  pounds  at  one  time,  four 
hundred  and  sixty  at  another,  and  four  hundred  at  a 
third.  If  some  collateral  expenses  be  includori,  the 
whole  cost  of  the  impression  must  have  been  little,  if 
any,  short  of  a  thousand  pounds.  Mr.  Eliot's  remarks 
lead  us  to  suppose,  that  the  first  edition  was  nearly  or 
quite  exhausted.  If  so,  and  if  the  number  of  its  cupies 
was  what  I  have  supposed,  this  fact  will  furnish  us 
with  a  measure  by  which  we  may  estimate  the  demand 
for  the  Scriptures  among  the  Indians  for  twenty  year* 
after  the  translation  was  first  printed.  We  may  pre- 
sume that  the  number  of  copies,  which  curiosity  might 
lead  people  in  the  colony  to  purchase,  or  which 
courtesy  might  send  to  England,  could  not  be  large. 
Eliot  apologised  to  Mr.  Boyle  for  the  slow  ;^rogrcss 
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of  the  printing,  by  alleging  the  want  of  an  adequate 
number  of  workmen,  and  the  intetrnption  of  labour 
among  those  whom  they  had,  by  aicknesa,  which  pre- 
vailed fatally  in  the  winter  of  1683  and  the  spring  of 
1684.  His  heart  was  saddened  by  these  and  other 
erents,  which  seemed  to  throw  discooragement  on  the 
work ;  for  he  was  then  bending  beneath  the  weight  of 
years,  and  with  the  feelings  of  an  old  and  faithftil  ser- 
Tant,  his  soul  yearned  to  witness,  as  his  last  labour, 
the  completion  of  the  new  edition  of  his  translation. 
The  affectionate  earnestness  with  which  he  dwells 
on  the  subject  in  his  correspondence  with  the  En- 
glish philosopher,  has  a  touching  interest  "  My  age," 
says  he,  **  makes  me  importunate.  I  shall  depart 
joyfully,  may  I  but  leave  the  Bible  among  them; 
for  it  is  the  word  of  life."  Again  he  writes,  **I  desire 
to  see  it  done  before  1  die,  and  I  am  so  deep  in  years, 
that  I  cannot  expect  to  lire  long ;  and  sundry  say,  if  I 
do  not  procure  it  printed  while  I  live,  it  is  not  within 
the  prospect  of  human  reason,  whether  ever,  or  when, 
or  how,  it  may  be  accomplished."  He  bore  it  on  his 
heart  to  God  in  his  devotions,  and  the  anxious  earnest- 
ness of  his  soul  seemed  to  be  fixed  on  this  point  The 
prayer  of  the  good  old  man  was  answered.  He  lived 
to  see  a  new  impression  of  his  Bible ;  and  when  he 
took  the  precious  volume  in  his  hands,  we  can  easily 
ioiagine  that  with  uplifted  eyes  he  may  have  uttered 
the  Nunc  dimUtis  of  the  aged  Simeon.  In  preparing 
this  second  edition  Mr.  Eliot  received  valuable  assist- 
ance from  the  Reverend  John  Cotton  of  Plymouth, 
who  had  spent  much  of  his  time  for  several  years 
in  forming  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  Indian 
language.  This  obligation  Eliot  acknowledged  in  a 
letter  to  Boyle  in  1688.  Several  years  before  that 
time,  Boyle  bad  intrusted  to  Eliot  thirty  pounds  for  the 
promotion  of  religion  among  the  Indians.  The  money 
had  not  been  expended,  perhaps  because  no  opportu- 
nity had  occurred  for  the  particular  mode  of  using  it 
which  Boyle  designed.  Of  this  sum,  Eliot  requested 
that  ten  pounds  might  be  given  to  Major  Gookin's 
widow,  who  was  poor;  ten  pounds  to  Gookin's  son, 
who  lectured  among  the  Indians;  and  ten  pounds  to 
Bfr.  John  Cotton,  *'Mho,"  says  he,  "helped  me  much 
in  the  second  edition  of  the  Bible."  Probably  Mr.  Cot- 
ton revised  the  whole  version  with  him,  that  by  their 
joint  labours  a  more  exact  and  faithful  translation  might 
be  exhibited  in  the  new  impression. 

Mr.  Francis  elsewhere  remarks,  that  the  Indian 
Bible  has  become  one  of  those  rare  books  which  the 
antiquarian  deems  it  a  treasure  to  possess.  The  copies 
in  poUic  or  private  libraries  are  very  few.  It  has  ac- 
quired the  venerable  appearance  of  an  ancient  and 
sealed  book ;  and  when  we  turn  over  its  pages,  those 
long  and  harsh  words  seem  like  the  mysterious  hiero- 
glyphics in  some  time-hallowed  temple  of  old  Egypt 
It  fiuled  to  answer  the  pious  purpose  for  which  the 
translator  Ubourod  in  preparing  it  But  it  has  answer- 
ed another  purpose,  which  was  perhaps  never  in  his 
mind,  or,  if  it  were,  was  doubtless  regarded  as  an  infe- 
rior consideration.  In  connexion  with  his  Indian  Gram- 
mar, it  has  afforded  important  aid  as  a  valuable  docu- 
ment in  the  study  of  comparative  philology.  Though 
the  language  in  which  it  is  printed  is  no  longer  read, 
yet  this  book  is  prized  as  one  of  the  means  of  gaining 
an  insight  into  the  structure  and  character  of  "  ufawritten 
dialects  of  barbtroua  nations,**  a  mtrject  which,  of  late 
yean,  has  attncted  the  attmtioii  of  letzned  men,  and 


the  study  of  which,  it  is  believed,  will  fomiah  new 
foots  to  modify  the  hitherto  received  principles  of  imi- 
versa]  grammar.  On  this  account  scholars  of  the  high- 
est name  in  modem  times  have  had  reaacm  to  thank 
Eliot  for  labours,  which  the  Indiana  axe  not  left  to  tbaak 
him  for.  While  the  cause  of  religion  missed,  in  a  great 
degree,  the  benefit  designed  for  it,  the  science  o€  ha- 
guage  acknowledges  a  contribution  to  its  stores.  Mr. 
Eliot  translated  the  Bible  into  a  dialect  of  what  ia  called 
the  Mohegan  tongue,  a  language  spoken  by  all  the  New 
England  Indians,  essentially  the  same,  bat  varied  by 
different  dialects  among  the  several  tribes.  1^  Eliet 
and  others  it  was  called  the  Massachusetts  language^ 
There  is,  besides,  a  moral  aspect,  in  which  this  tnnn- 
lation  of  the  Scriptures  should  be  viewed.  It  nmat 
be  regarded  as  a  monument  of  laborious  piety,  at 
painstakinglove  to  thesoul  of  man.  Would  the  timna- 
later  have  had  the  spirit  to  undertake,  still  more  the 
perseverance  to  carry  through,  a  work  so  weaiisotne 
and  discouraging,  had  he  not  been  animated  by  the  deep, 
steady,  strong  principle  of  devotedness  to  God  and  to 
the  highest  good  of  his  fellow-men  ?  The  theological 
scholar,  who  translates  the  BiUe,  or  even  one  of  the 
Testaments,  from  the  original  into  his  vemaculartongne, 
is  considered  as  having  achieved  a  great  taak,  and  as 
giving  ample  proof  of  his  diligence.  Tet  such  a  work 
is  easy  compared  with  the  labour  which  Eliot  under^ 
took  and  finished  amidst  a  press  of  other  employ- 
ments, which  alone  might  have  been  deemed  aofi- 
cient  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  Christian  indnstiy. 
Among  the  many  remarkable  doings  of  the  Apostle 
to  the  Indians,  this  bears  the  most  striking  testimony  to 
his  capacity  of  resolute  endurance  in  the  cause  of  maa'a 
spiritual  welfare.  We  justly  admire  the  moral  counge, 
the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  which  sustained  him  in  the 
tasks  of  preaching,  visiting,  and  instmctioa,  never  de- 
terred by  the  dark  squalidness  of  barbarity,  never  damot- 
ed  by  the  fierce  threats  of  men  who  knew  no  law  Int 
their  passions,  never  moved  by  exposure  to  storma, 
cold,  and  the  various  forms  of  physical  suffering.  But, 
when  we  represent  him  to  our  minds,  as  labouring  at  his 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  siloice  of  bis  study, 
year  after  year,  in  the  freshness  of  the  morning  hoar 
and  by  the  taper  of  midnight  wearied  but  not  disheeit- 
ened;  continually  perplexed  with  the  almost  unman- 
ageable phraseology  of  the  dialect  of  the  barbartana, 
yet  always  patient  to  discover  how  it  might  be  made 
to  represent  truly  the  meaning  of  the  sacred  books; 
doing  this  chapter  by  chapter,  verse  by  verse,  witboet 
a  wish  to  give  over  the  toil ;  cherishing  for  a  long  time 
only  a  faint  hope  of  publication,  yet  still  willing  to  be- 
lieve, that  God  in  his  good  providence  would  finally 
send  the  meana  of  giving  the  printed  word  of  life  to 
those  for  whom  he  toiled  and  prayed, — ^we  cannot  hot 
feel  that  we  witness  a  more  trying  tssk,  a  more  sar- 
prising  labour,  than  any  presented  by  the  stining  and 
active  duties  of  his  ministry  among  the  Indians.  It  was 
a  long,  heavy,  hard  work,  wrought  out  by  the  silent  bet 
wasting  efforts  of  mental  toil,  and  relieved  bj  no  iimae- 
diately  animating  excitement  It  was  truly  a  labour  of 
love.  When  we  take  that  old  dark  volume  into  our 
hands,  we  understand  not  the  woids  in  which  k  is 
written ;  but  it  has  another  and  beantifol  meaning  which 
we  do  understand.  It  is  a  symbol  of  the  affection  which 
a  devoted  man  cherished  for  the  soul  of  his  feUow-man ; 
it  is  the  expression  of  a  benevolence,  which  fainted  in 
no  efibit  to  give  light  to  those  who  sat  in  daricneas  and 
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in  the  thailow  of  death;  and  w  it  remaina,  and  will 
eror  remain,  a  venerable  manifeaCation  of  the  power  of 
apiritoal  truth  and  spiritual  aympathy. 

It  is  indeed  strange  that  the  language  of  a  Torsion  of 
the  Bible,  made  less  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  should 
now  be  utterly  extinct  But  the  second  edition  of  the 
Translation  was  the  last,  and  the  printer  will  nerer 
again  be  called  to  set  types  for  those  words  so  strange, 
nor  will  there  in  all  aiier  time,  probably,  be  a  person 
in  the  world  who  can  read  the  book. 

Cotton  Mather  tells  us  that  the  anagram  of  Eliot's 
name  was  ToUe,  and  the  conceit  has  the  merit  of  ex- 
pressing truly  one  of  the  chief  traits  in  the  apostle's 
character.  Beside  the  labours  which  we  have  men- 
tioned, he  translated  Baxter's  "  Call  to  the  Unconvert- 
ed," Bayley's  **  Practice  of  Piety,"  and  "  several  of  the 
ooraposnres"  of  Shepard,  and  others  of  his  contempo- 
raries, into  the  Indian  language. 

'*  His  youth  was  innocent ;  his  riper  age 
Mark'd  with  some  act  of  goodness,  every  day ; 

And  watch'd  by  eyes  that  loved  him,  calm  and  sage. 
Faded  his  late  declining  years  away. 

Cheerful  be  gave  his  being  up,  and  went 

To  share  the  holy  rest  that  waits  a  life  well  spent." 

AfBS.  BRAD8TREET. 

MiB.  AifNE  Bradstreet,  *'  the  mirror  of  her  age, 
md  glory  of  her  sex,"  as  she  is  styled  by  John  Norton, 
of  excellent  memory,  came  to  America  with  her  hus- 
band, Simon  Bradstreet,  governor  of  the  colony,  in 
1690,  when  she  was  but  eighteen  years  of  age.  She 
was  a  daughter  of  Governor  Dudley,  a  miserly,  though 
a  "virtuous  and  discreet  gentleman,"  for  whom  Gover- 
nor Belcher  wrote  the  following  epitaph : 

■*  Here  lies  Thomas  Dudley,  that  trusty  old  stud— 
A  bargain  *8  a  bargain,  and  must  be  made  good.** 

Mrs.  Bradstreet*s  verses  were  printed  at  Cambridge, 
in  1640.  The  volume  was  entiUed,  **  Several  Poems, 
compiled  with  great  varic^  of  wit  and  learning,  full  of 
delight;  wherein  especially  is  contained  a  compleat 
discourse  and  description  of  the  four  Elements,  Con- 
stitutions, Ages  of  Man,  and  Seasons  of  the  Year,  to- 
gether with  an  exact  Epitome  of  the  Three  First  Mo- 
narehies,  viz:  the  Assyrian,  Persian,  Grecian;  and 
Roman  Commonwealth,  from  the  beginning,  to  the  end 
of  the  last  King ;  with  divers  other  Pleasant  and  Se- 
rious Poems."  Norton  declares  her  poetry  so  fine  that, 
were  Maro  to  hear  it,  he  would  condemn  his  own 
works  to  the  fire ;  and  in  a  poetical  description  of  her 
character  says— 

Her  breast  was  a  brave  pallaoe,  a  broad  itrtet^ 
Where  all  heroic,  ample  thoughts  did  meet. 
Where  nature  such  a  tenement  had  tane, 
That  other  souls  to  hers  dwelt  in  a  lane  I 

The  author  of  the  Magnolia  speaks  of  her  poetry  as 
a  **  monument  for  her  memory  beyond  the  stateliest 
marble ;"  and  John  Rogers,  one  of  the  Presidents  of 
Harvard  College,  in  some  verses  addressed  to  her, 
says- 
Tour  only  band  these  poesies  did  compose : 
Your  head  the  source,  whence  all  those  springs  did  flow : 
Your  voice,  whence  changers  sweetest  notes  arose ; 
Your  feet,  that  kept  the  dance  alone,  I  trow : 
Then  veil  your  bonnets,  poetasters  all. 
Strike,  lower  amain,  and  at  these  humbly  fkll. 
And  deem  yourselves  advanced  to  be  her  pedestal. 

Shottfcl  all  vrith  lowly  congees  laurels  bring. 
Waste  Flora's  magaslne  to  find  a  wreath, 
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Or  Pineus*  banks,  *twers  too  mean  oflbring; 
Your  muse  a  lairer  garland  doth  bequeath 
To  guard  your  ikirer  front ;  here  *ti8  your  name 
Shall  stand  immarbled ;  this  your  little  frame 
Shall  great  Colossus  be,  to  your  eteraal  ftme. 

She  died  in  September,  1672,  and  *'was  greatly 
mourned."  The  following  stanxas  are  from  one  of  her 
minor  pieces,  entitled  "  Contemplations." 

Under  the  cooling  shadow  of  a  stately  elm 

Close  sate  I  by  a  goodly  river's  side ; 

Where  gliding  streams  the  rocks  did  overwhelm : 

A  lonely  place,  with  pleasures  dignified. 

I  once  thst  loved  the  shady  woods  so  well. 

Now  thought  the  rivers  did  the  trees  exeell. 

And  if  the  sun  would  ever  shine,  there  would  I  dwell. 

While  on  the  stealing  stream  I  flxt  mine  eye. 
Which  to  the  long'drfor  ocean  held  its  course, 
I  markt  nor  crooks,  nor  rubs  that  there  did  lye 
Could  hinder  aught,  but  still  augment  its  force : 
O  happy  flood,  quoth  I,  that  holdst  thy  race 
Till  thou  arrive  at  thy  beloved  place. 
Nor  is  it  rocks  or  shoals  that  can  obstruct  thy  pace. 

Nor  isH  enough,  that  thou  alone  may'st  slide. 
But  hundred  brooks  in  thy  deer  waves  do  meet. 
So  hand  in  hand  along  with  thee  they  glide 
To  Thetis'  house,  where  all  embrace  and  greet : 
Thou  emblem  true,  of  what  I  count  the  best, 

0  could  I  lead  my  rivulets  to  rest, 

So  may  we  press  to  that  vast  mansion,  ever  Uest. 

Ye  fish,  which  in  this  liquid  region  *bide. 

That  for  each  season,  have  your  habitation. 

Now  salt,  now  fresh,  where  you  think  best  to  glide. 

To  unknown  coasts  to  give  a  visitation. 

In  lakes  and  ponds,  you  leave  your  numerous  fry. 

So  nature  taught,  and  yet  you  know  not  why. 

You  watry  folk  tliat  know  not  your  felicity. 

Look  how  the  wantons  frisk  to  taste  the  air. 

Then  to  the  colder  bottome  straight  they  dive, 

Eftsoon  to  Neptune's  glassie  hall  repair 

To  see  what  trade  the  great  ones  there  do  drive. 

Who  forrage  o'er  the  spacious  sea-green  field. 

And  take  the  trembling  prey  before  it  yield. 

Whose  armour  is  their  scales,  their  spreading  fins  their 

shield. 
While  musing  thus  with  contemplation  fbd. 
And  thousand  fancies  buzzing  in  my  brsin. 
The  sweet- tongued  Philomel  percht  o'er  my  head. 
And  chanted  forth  a  most  melodious  strain 
Which  rapt  me  so  with  wonder  and  delight, 

1  Judg'd  my  hearing  better  than  my  sight. 

And  wisht  me  wings  with  her  a  while  to  take  my  llighL 

O  merry  bird  (said  I)  that  fears  no  snares, 

That  neither  toyles  nor  hoards  up  in  thy  barn. 

Feels  no  sad  thoughts,  nor  cruciating  cares 

To  gain  more  good,  or  shun  what  might  thee  harm ; 

Thy  cloaths  ne'er  wear,  thy  meat  is  every  where. 

Thy  bed  a  bough,  thy  drink  the  wster  cleer, 

Reminds  not  what  is  past,  nor  what 's  to  come  doit  Ibar, 

The  dawning  morn  with  songs  thou  dost  prevent,* 

Setts  hundred  notes  unto  thy  feather'd  crew. 

So  each  one  tunes  his  pretty  instrument. 

And  warbling  out  the  old,  begins  anew. 

And  thus  they  pass  their  youth  in  summer  season. 

Then  follow  thee  into  a  better  region, 

Where  winter's  never  felt  by  that  sweet  airy  legion. 

Man 's  at  the  best  a  creature  frail  and  vain. 

In  knowledge  ignorant,  in  strength  but  wesk : 

Subject  to  sorrows,  losses,  sickness,  pain. 

Each  storm  his  state,  his  mind,  his  body  break : 

From  some  of  these  he  never  finds  cessation. 

But  day  or  night,  within,  without,  vexstion,  [lation. 

Troubles  from  foes,  from  friends,  firom  dearest,  near'st  n*< 

*  Anticipate. 
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And  yet  this  sinfull  creature,  frail  and  vain. 

This  lump  of  wretcbednea««  of  mo  and  sorrow, 

Thia  weather-beaten  vessel  wnckt  with  pain, 

Jojres  not  in  hope  of  an  eternal  morrow : 

Nor  all  his  looses,  crosses,  and  vexation. 

In  weight,  in  frequency,  and  lonf  duration. 

Can  make  him  deeply  groan  for  that  divine  tranalation. 

The  mariner  thai  on  smooth  waires  doth  glide, 
Binga  merrily,  and  steers  his  barque  with  ease. 
As  if  he  had  command  of  wind  and  tide. 
And  ha.1  become  great  master  of  the  seas ; 
But  suddenly  a  storm  spoils  all  the  »port. 
And  makes  him  lon£  f(>r  a  more  quiet  port. 
Which  'gainst  all  advene  winds  may  senre  for  fort. 

So  he  that  saiieth  in  this  world  of  pleasure. 
Feeding  on  sweets,  that  never  bit  of  th'  sowre. 
That 's  full  of  friends,  of  houour.  and  of  treasure. 
Fond  fool,  he  takes  this  eanb  ev'n  for  heaven's  bowei 
But  sad  affliction  comes  and  makes  him  see 
Here's  neither  honour,  wealth  nor  safety ; 
Only  above  is  found  all  with  security. 

O  Time,  the  fatal  wrack  of  mortal  things. 

That  draws  oblivion's  curtains  over  kings. 

Their  sumptuous  monuments,  men  know  them  not. 

Their  names  without  a  record  are  forgot. 

Their  parts,  their  ports,  their  pomp 's  all  laid  in  th'  duat : 

Nor  wit  nor  gold,  nor  buildings  »rape  time's  nist ; 

Bat  he  whose  name  is  grav'd  in  the  white  stone 

BiaU  last  and  shine  when  all  of  these  are  gone. 

SOGER  WILLIAMS  AXD  HIS  COXTROVERSIES. 

RoGKR  Williams  was  on  many  accounts  the  most 
remarkable  man  among  the  Puritans.  He  was  the  first 
legislator  who  fully  rccogn'zed  the  rights  of  conscience, 
and  this  of  itself  should  tnake  his  name  immortal.  He 
was  eccentric,  in  conduct  as  well  as  in  opinion,  but 
neTeitheless  a  man  of  genius  and  virtue,  of  firmness, 
courage,  disinterestedness  and  benevolence.  The  no- 
tice of  Williams  and  his  writings  by  Dr.  V'erplanck  is 
80  just  and  comprehensive  that  v.e  quote  it,  without 
alHidgment.  He  emigrated  to  New  England  from 
Wales  in  1630.  He  was  then,  givs  Verplanck,  a 
man  of  austere  life  and  popular  manners,  full  of  read- 
ing, skilled  in  controversy,  and  girted  with  a  rapid, 
copiotis,  and  vehement  eloquence.  The  writers  of 
those  days  represent  him  as  being  full  of  turbulent  and 
singular  opinions,  "  and  the  whole  country,"  saith  the 
quaint  Cotton  Mather,  *'  was  soon  like  to  be  set  on  fire 
by  the  rapid  motion  of  a  windmill  in  the  head  of  this 
one  man."*  The  heresy  which  appeared  most  grie- 
vous to  his  brethren,  was  his  zeal  for  unqualified  reli- 
gious liberty.  In  the  warmth  of  his  charity,  he  con- 
tpnded  for  "  freedom  of  conscience,  even  to  Papists 
and  Arminians,  with  security  of  civil  peace  to  all,"  a 
doctrine  that  filled  the  Mas.sachusetts  clerjry  with  bor* 
ror  and  alarm.  "He  violently  urged,"  says  Cotton 
Mather,  "that  the  civil  mam'straie  miL'ht  not  punish 
breaches  of  the  first  table  of  the  commandments,  which 
utterly  look  away  from  the  authority  all  capacity  to 
prevent  the  land  which  they  had  purchased  on  purpose 
for  a  recess  from  such  things,  from  becoming  such  a 
•ink  of  abominations  as  would  have  been  the  reproach 
and  ruin  of  Christianity  in  these  parts  of  the  world." 

In  addition  to  these  "  most  disiurbant  and  offensive 
doctrines."  Matlier  charges  him  with  preachine  neainsl 
the  Royal  charter  of  the  colony,  "  on  an  insignificant 

•  Cotton  Mather — Mag-nalia,  book  vii..  in  the  chapter 
entitled  "  Litt/e  Foirs.  or  the  spirit  of  Bigti  Separation  in 
one  remarkable  zealot."  &c. 


pretence  of  wrong  therein  done  onto  ti»e  IndiaiiiL** 
To  bis  ferrent  zeal  for  liberty  of  opinion,  this  singular 
man  united  an  equal  degree  of  tenacilj  to  e\erj  article 
of  hia  own  narrow  creed.  He  otgected  to  the  costoin 
of  retuniing  thanks  after  meal,  as,  in  some  manner  or 
other,  inTolving  a  cormption  of  primitiTe  aad  pore 
worship;  be  refused  to  join  any  of  the  cfanrcbes  in 
Boston,  unless  they  woold  first  make  a  public  and  so- 
lenm  declanlion  of  their  repentuice  for  haTing  form- 
erly communed  with  the  church  of  England;  and  when 
his  doctrines  of  religious  liberty  were  condemned  by 
the  clergy,  he  wrote  to  his  own  ctmrch  at  Salem,  "  th^ 
if  they  would  not  separate  as  well  from  the  churches 
of  New  England  as  of  Old.  he  would  •Q>ante  from 
them.** 

All  his  peculiar  opinions,  whether  true  or  erroneous, 
were  alike  oflRensiTe  to  his  puritan  farethroi,  and  con- 
troversy soon  waxed  warm.  Some  logicians,  more 
tolerant  or  politic  than  the  rest,  attempted  to  reconcile 
the  disputants  by  a  whimsical,  and  not  very  intelligible 
sophism.  They  approTed  not,  said  they,  of  penecn- 
ting  men  for  conscience'  sake,  but  si^y  for  correcting 
them  for  sinning  against  conscience ;  and  so  not  po^ 
secoting,  but  punishing  heretica.  Williams  was  not  ■ 
man  who  could  be  imposed  upon  by  words,  or  intimi- 
dated by  threats ;  and  he  accordingly  perserered  in  in- 
cnlcating  his  doctrines  publicly  and  vehemently.  The 
clergy,  after  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  shake  him 
by  argument  and  remonstrance,  at  last  determined  la 
call  in  the  aid  of  the  civil  authority;  and  the  Genenl 
Court,  afler  due  consideration  of  the  case,  passed  sen- 
tence of  banishment  upon  him,  or,  as  they  phrased  it, 
**  ordered  his  removal  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court."  Some  of  the  men  in  power  had  detei mined 
that  he  should  be  sent  to  England ;  but,  when  they  sent 
to  take  him,  they  found  that,  with  his  usual  spirit  of  re- 
solute independence,  he  had  already  departed,  no  one 
knew  whither,  accompanied  by  a  few  of  his  peof^ 
who,  to  use  their  own  language,  had  gone  with  their 
beloved  pastor  **to  seek  their  providences.*'  After 
some  wanderings,  he  pitched  his  tent  at  a  place  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Providence,  and  tbne  be- 
came the  founder  and  legislator  of  the  colony  of 
Rhode  Island.  There  he  continued  to  rale,  sometimes 
es  the  governor,  and  always  as  the  guide  and  father  of 
the  settlement,  for  forty-eight  years,  employing  himsdf 
in  acts  of  kindness  to  bis  former  enemies,  afibrding  re- 
lief to  the  distressed,  and  offering  an  asylum  to  the  per> 
sen: led.  The  government  of  his  colony  was  formed 
on  his  favourite  principle,  that  in  matters  of  faith  and 
i%nr>hip,  every  citizen  should  walk  according  to  the 
light  of  his  own  conscience,  without  restraint  or  inter- 
ference from  the  civil  magistrate.  During  a  visit 
which  Williams  made  to  EInglaod,  in  1643,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  procuring  a  colonial  charter,  he  published  a 
formal  and  laboured  vindication  of  this  doctrine,  under 
the  title  of  ••  The  Bloody  Tenet,  Or,  a  Dialogue  be- 
tween Truth  and  Peace."  In  thia  work,  written  with 
his  usual  boldness  and  decision,  he  anticipated  most 
of  the  arguments  which,  fifty  years  after,  attracted  so 
much  attention,  when  they  were  brought  forward  by 
Locke.  Hifl  own  conduct  in  power,  was  in  perieot  ac- 
cordance with  bis  speculative  opinions;  and  when,  in 
his  old  age,  the  order  of  hia  little  community  was  dis- 
turbed by  an  irruption  of  Quaker  preachers,  be  com- 
bated them  only  in  pamphlets  and  public  disputations, 
and  contented  himself  with  overwhelming  their  doc- 
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trincB  with  a  torrent  of  learning,  Barcasmi,  syllogiamt, 
and  puns.* 

ft  should  also  be  remembered,  to  the  honour  of 
Roger  Williams,  that  no  one  of  the  early  colonists, 
without  eicepting  William  Penn  himself,  equaled  him 
in  justice  and  benevolence  towards  the  Indians.  He 
laboured  incessantly,  and  with  much  success,  to  en- 
lighten and  conciliate  them,  and  by  this  means  acquired 
a  personal  influence  among  them,  which  he  had  fre- 
quently the  enviable  satisfaction  of  exerting  in  behalf 
of  tho^e  who  had  banished  him.  It  is  not  the  least  re- 
markable or  characteristic  incident  of  his  varied  life, 
that  within  one  year  after  his  exile,  and  while  he  was 
yet  hot  with  controversy,  and  indignant  at  bis  wrongs, 
his  first  interference  with  the  affairs  of  his  former  colo- 
ny was  to  protect  its  frontier  settlements  from  an 
Indian  massacre.  From  that  lime  forward,  though  he 
was  never  permitted  to  return  to  Massachusetts,  he 
was  frequently  employed  by  the  government  of  that 
province  in  negotiations  with  the  Indians,  and  on  other 
business  of  the  highest  importance.  Even  Cotton  Ma- 
ther, in  spite  of  his  steadfast  abhorrence  of  Williams's 
heresy,  seems  to  have  been  touched  with  the  magnani- 
mity and  kindness  of  the  man ;  and  after  having  stig- 
matized him  as  **  the  infamous  Korah  of  New  Eng- 
land," he  confesses,  a  little  reluctantly,  that  "  for  the 
forty  years  after  his  exile,  he  acquitted  himself  so 
laudably,  that  many  judicious  people  judged  him  to 
have  had  the  root  of  the  matter  in  him,  during  the  long 
winter  of  his  retirement" 

WILLIAM  PENN  AND  JOHN  LOCKE. 

With  all  his  goodness  and  gentleness,  the  founder  of 
Pennsylvania  was  not  free  from  that  spirit  of  bitter 
controversy  which  prevailed  before  his  arrival  in  this 
country,  in  New  En;;Iand ;  and  the  titles  of  some  of  his 
Iracts  are  as  quaint  and  intemperate  as  those  of  Ma- 
ther and  Williams,  as  for  example,  "  A  Brief  Reply  to 
a  Mere  Rhapsody  of  Lies,  Folly,  and  Slander,'*  and 
**  An  Answer  to  a  False  and  Foolish  Libel,"  etc.  The 
great  name  of  Locke,  says  Verplanck,  is  associated 
with  that  of  William  Penn,  by  a  double  tie;  by  his  ce- 
lebrated constitution  for  the  Carolinas,  which  enrols 
him  among  the  earliest  legislators  of  America,  and  by 
one  of  those  anecdotes  of  private  friendship  and  mag- 
nanimity, upon  which  the  mind  gladly  reposes,  after 
wandering  among  the  cold  and  dreary  generalities  of 
history.  During  the  short  period  of  Pcnn's  influence 
at  the  court  of  James  II.,  he  obtained  from  the  king 
the  promise  of  a  pardon  for  Locke,  who  had  fled  to 
Holland  from  the  persecution  of  the  dominant  party. 
Locke,  though  grateful  to  Penn  for  this  unsolicited 
kindness,  replied  with  a  firmness  worthy  of  the  man 
who  was  destined  to  become  the  most  formidable  ad- 
versary of  tyranny  in  all  its  shapes,  **  that  he  could  not 
accept  a  pardon,  when  he  had  not  been  guilty  of  any 
crime."  Three  years  after  this  occurrence,  the  Stuarts 
were  driven  from  the  throne  of  England  ;  Locke  then 
returned  in  triumph.  At  the  same  time,  the  champions 
of  English  liberty,  to  serve  some  party  object,  pro- 
claimed Penn  a  traitor,  without  the  slightest  ground ; 
and  all  his  rights  as  an  Englishman,  and  his  chartered 
privileges,  were  shamelessly  violated  by  the  very  states- 
men who  had  drafted  the  Act  of  Toleration  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights.    In  this  season  of  distress  and  dcser- 

•  The  title  of  one  of  his  books  against  George  Fox,  and 
his  follower,  Burrowes,  is  "  The  Fox  digged  out  of  his  Bur- 
rows.'* 


tion,  Penn  was  unexpectedly  gratified  by  the  grateful 
remembrance  of  Locke,  who  now,  in  his  turn,  inter- 
ceded to  procure  a  pardon  from  the  new  sovereign.  In 
the  pride  of  slandered  innocence,  Penn  answered,  as 
Locke  had  formerly  done,  "  that  he  had  never  been 
guilty  of  any  crime,  and  could  not,  therefore,  rest 
satisfied  with  a  mode  of  liberation  which  would 
ever  appear  as  a  standing  monument  of  his  guilt" 
The  genius  of  Locke  has  been  described  by  Dr.  Watts, 
with  equal  elegance  and  truth,  as  being  "  wide  as  the 
sea,  calm  as  the  night,  bright  as  the  day:"  still  his 
mind  appears  to  have  been  deficient  in  that  practical 
sagacity  which  so  happily  tempered  the  enthusiasm  of 
William  Penn.  The  code  of  government  and  laws 
which  Locke  formed  for  the  Carolinas,  contained  many 
excellent  provisions;  but  it  was  embarrassed  by  nume- 
rous and  discordant  subdivisions  of  power,  was  per- 
plexed by  some  impracticable  refinements  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  was,  in  all  respects,  unne- 
cessarily artificial  and  complicated.  Nevertheless,  it 
is,  remarks  Verplanck,  a  legitimate  subject  of  national 
pride  that  we  can  thus  number  this  virtuous  and  pro- 
found philosopher  among  those  original  legislators  of 
this  country,  who  gave  to  our  political  character  its  first 
impulse  and  direction.* 

THE  POETRY  OF  GOVERNOR  WOLCOTT. 
Roger  Wolcott,  a  major-general  at  the  capture  of 
Louisburg,  and  afterward  governor  of  Connecticut, 
published  a  volume  of  "  Poetical  Meditations"  at  New 
London,  in  1725.  His  principal  work  is  "  A  Brief 
Account  of  the  Agency  of  the  Honourable  John  Win* 
throp.  Esquire,  in  the  Court  of  King  Charles  the  Se< 
cond,  .Anno  Domini,  1662,  when  he  obtained  a  Charter 
for  the  Colony  of  Connecticut."  In  this  he  describes 
a  miracle  by  one  of  Winthrop's  company,  on  the  re- 
turn voyage. 

The  winds  awhile 
Arc  courteous,  and  conduct  them  on  their  way. 
To  near  the  midst  of  the  Atlantic  sea. 
When  suddenly  their  pleasant  gales  ihey  change 
For  dismal  storms  that  o'er  the  ocean  range. 
For  failhlo!:^  ^Eul.ii.  mrditalinc  harms. 
Breaks  up  llio  peace,  and  pridinj;  much  in  arms. 
Unbars  the  Rrrat  nrtillery  of  heaven. 
And  at  the  fatal  t-i^nol  by  hint  given, 
The  cloudy  chariots  threatening  take  the  plains; 
Drawn  by  wing'd  steeds  bard  pressing  on  tbeir  reins. 
These  vast  battalions,  jn  dire  aspect  raised. 
Start  from  the  barrient— ^uight  with  lightning  biased. 
Whilst  clashing  wheels,  rebounding  thunders  crack. 
Strike  mortals  deaf,  and  heavens  astonieh'd  shake. 

Here  the  ship  captain,  in  the  midnight  watch,  * 

Stamps  on  the  deck,  and  thunders  up  the  hatch : 
And  to  the  mariners  aloud  be  cries, 
"  Now  all  from  safe  recumbency  arise : 
AH  hands  aloft,  and  stand  well  to  your  tsck. 
Engendering  storms  have  clothed  the  sky  with  black. 
Big  tempests  threaten  to  undo  the  world: 
Down  topsail,  let  the  mainsail  soon  be  furl'd  : 
IXaste  to  the  foresail,  there  take  up  a  reef; 
Tis  time,  boys,  now  if  ever,  to  be  brief; 
Aloof  for  life ;  let's  try  to  stem  the  tide. 
The  ship's  much  water,  thus  we  may  not  ride : 
Stand  roomer  then,  let's  run  before  the  sea, 
That  so  the  ship  may  feel  her  steerage  way ; 
Steady  at  helm !"    Swiftly  along  she  scuds 
Before  the  wind,  and  cuts  the  foaming  suds. 
Sometimes  aloft  she  lifts  her  prow  so  high. 
As  if  she'd  run  her  bowsprit  through  the  sky ; 

*  The  leading  and  nearly  all  the  prartUabU  principles  of 
Locke  bad  been  sometime  familiar  in  New  England. 
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nwn  from  the  ■amiiiSt  ebte  and  harries  down, 
A*  if  ber  way  were  i<i  the  centre  shown. 

Meanwhile  our  foandeia  in  the  cabin  sat, 
Beflecting  on  their  true  and  sad  estate ; 
Whilst  holy  Warham^s  sacred  lips  did  treat 
Aboat  God*s  promises  and  mercies  great. 

Still  more  gigantic  births  spring  from  the  doods. 
Which  tore  the  tatter*d  canvass  from  the  shrouds, 
And  dreadful  balls  of  lightning  fill  the  air, 
Shot  from  the  hand  of  the  great  Thunderer. 

And  now  a  mighty  sea  the  ship  overtakes. 
Which  fklling  on  the  deck,  the  bulk-head  breaks ; 
The  sailors  cling  to  ropes,  and  frightened  ay, 
"  Hie  ship  is  foundered,  we  die !  ^e  die !" 

Those  in  the  cabin  heard  the  sailors  sueech ; 
All  rise,  and  reverend  Warbam  do  beseech. 
That  he  would  now  lift  up  to  Heaven  a  cry 
For  preservation  in  extremity. 
He  with  a  faith  sure  bottom'd  on  the  word 
Of  Him  (hat  is  of  sea  and  winds  the  Lord, 
His  eyes  lifts  up  to  Heaven,  his  hands  extends. 
And  fervent  prayers  for  deliverance  sends. 
'  The  winds  abate,  the  threatening  waves  appease. 
And  a  sweet  calm  sits  regent  on  the  seas. 
They  bless  the  name  of  their  deliverer, 
Who  now  they  found  a  God  that  heareth  prayer. 

Still  further  westward  on  they  keep  their  way. 
Ploughing  the  pavement  of  the  briny  sea. 
Till  the  vast  ocean  they  had  overpast. 
And  in  Connecticut  their  anchors  cast. 

Id  a  speech  to  the  king,  descriptive  of  the  valley  of 
the  Connecticut,  Winthrop  saya— 

7*he  gras^  banks  are  like  a  verdant  bed. 
With  choicest  flowers  all  enanielM, 
0*er  which  the  winged  choristers  do  fly. 
And  wound  the  air  with  wondrous  melody. 
Here  Philomel,  high  perch'd  upon  a  thorn. 
Sings  cheerful  hymns  to  the  approaching  mom. 
The  song  once  set,  each  bird  tunes  up  his  lyre. 
Responding  heavenly  music  through  the  quire 

Each  plain  is  bounded  at  its  utmost  edge 
With  a  long  chain  of  mountains  in  a  ridge. 
Whose  aaurc  tops  advance  themselves  so  high. 
They  seem  like  pendants  hanging  in  the  sky. 

In  an  account  of  King  Philip's  wars,  he  tells  how  the 

■oldier — 

met  his  amorous  dame. 

Whose  eye  had  often  set  his  heart  in  flame. 

Urged  with  the  motives  of  her  love  and  fear. 

She  runs  and  clasps  her  arms  about  her  dear, 

Where,  weeping  on  his  bosom  as  she  lies, 

And  languishing,  on  him  she  seu  her  eyes. 

Till  those  bright  lamps  do  with  her  life  expire, 

And  Itate  Aim  wUering  in  «  dntUeJirt, 

In  the  next  page  he  deacribea  the  rising  of  the  ran — 

By  this  Aurora  doth  with  gold  adorn 
TIm  ever  beauteous  eyelids  of  the  mom ; 
And  burning  Titan  his  exhaustless  rays, 
Bright  in  the  eastern  horizon  displajrs ; 
Then  soon  appearing  in  majestic  awe. 
Makes  all  the  sUrry  deities  withdraw ; 
Veiling  their  ftms  in  deep  reverence, 
Before  the  throne  of  his  magnificence. 

Wolcott  retired  from  public  life,  after  having  held 
many  honourable  offices,  in  1755,  and  died  in  May, 
1767,  in  the  eighty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

ALLBNIi  POEM  ON  THE  BOSTON  MASSACRE. 

Wi  have  a  thin  <taaito  entitled  '*  The  Poem  which 
the  Conmiittee  of  the  town  of  Boston  had  voted  mani- 
novdy  to  be  pabliahed  with  the  late  Oration:  with 


Obaervations  relating  thereto,  together 
pertinent  Extracts  from  an  Ingenioos  CompotitMMi 
never  pnblished.*'  It  was  "printed  byE.  RnaBeD,  at 
his  office  near  Doctor  Gardinei'si  in  Mariboron^  street 
in  1772.**  The  author,  whose  name  was  James  AUea, 
appears  to  have  been  a  Royalist,  bat  on  tenns  of  inti- 
macy with  the  leading  Whigs  of  the  atj,  whom  he 
contrived  to  keep  in  ignorance  of  his  real  sentiments. 
The  poem  was  written  at  Dr.  Warren's  particolar  re* 
quest,  and  when  "  old  Sam  Adams,"  as  chaixman  of 
the  publishing  committee,  carried  to  the  jvinter  the 
oration  of  the  Fifth  of  March,  he  was  instivcted  to 
have  appear  as  an  appendix  to  that  peilbrmniiee  this 
suire,  which  it  is  said  was  received  in  committee  with 
great  applause.  When  the  proof-eheets  were  examined, 
however,  one  of  the  members  perceived  that  th^  had 
been  duped,  that  the  poem  "  was  all  a  bite" — that  if 
the  author  was  actuated  by  any  principles,  they  were 
mischievous — in  fine,  that  he  was  a  strenuous  Tofy,  and 
influenced  alone  by  a  desire  to  serve  the  royal  rsnso. 
as  a  more  close  examination  of  the  **  ingenioaa  sad 
elegant  compoaition"  before  them  would  show.  Of 
course,  the  committee  rescinded  the  vote  to  print  it, 
and  it  was  issued  by  Mr.  Russell  on  his  own  aceomt 
It  is  in  the  heroic  measure,  and  rather  smoothly  ▼«»• 
fied,  but  its  irony  is  so  apparent  that  it  seems  alamst 
incredible  that  such  men  as  Samuel  Adams  and  Joseph 
Warroi  should  not  have  perceived  ita  olgect  at  a 
glance.  We  quote  an  apostrophe  to  the  king^  from  th* 
ninth  page: 

Buy,  Pharaoh,  stay,  that  impioas  hand  fiirbear. 
Nor  tempt  the  genius  of  our  souls  too  far; 
How  oft.  Ungracious!  in  CAy  thankless  stead 
Mid  scenes  of  death  amr  geoeroos  youth  have  Ued! 
When  the  proud  Oaul  tkf  mightiest  powers  repelTd, 
And  drove  thy  legions  trembling  from  the  field, 
fFe  rent  the  laurel  firom  the  victor's  brow. 
And  round  tkf  temples  Uught  the  wreath  to  grow. 
Say,  when  thy  slaugbter*d  bands  the  desert  ^y'd. 
Where  the  lone  Ohiof  rolls  her  gloomy  tide. 
Whose  dreary  banks  their  wasting  bones  iaahriBc, 
What  arm  avenged  them?  Thankless!  was  it  tkimat 
But  generous  Valour  soorns  a  boasting  word. 
And  conscious  Virtue  reaps  her  own  reward  I 
Yei  conscious  Virtue  bids  thee  now  to  speak. 
Though  guilty  blushes  kindle  o*er  thychedc 
If  wasting  wars,  and  painful  toils,  at  length. 
Had  drained  our  veins,  and  withered  all  oar  strength. 
Bow  oouldst  thou,  crael,  form  the  base  desigo. 
And  round  our  necks  the  wreath  of  boadage  twiael 
And  if  some  lingering  spirit  roused  to  strilte 
Bid  ruffian  Murder  drink  the  dregs  of  life. 
Shall  future  ages  e'er  forget  the  deed  ? 

And  not  fcNT  this  imperious  B n  bleed  7 

When  comes  that  period  Heaven  predestines 
When  Eun^^s  glories  shall  be  whelm*d  in  dust. 
When  cur  proud  fleets  the  naval  wreath  shall 
And  o'er  her  empires  hurl  the  bolts  of  war. 
Unnerved  by  Fate,  the  boldest  heart  shall  fkil. 
And  mid  their  guards  auxiliar  kings  grow  pale. 

In  vain  shall  B n  lift  her  suppliant  eye. 

An  aliened  ofl*$ipring  feels  no  filial  tie ; 
Her  tears  in  vain  shall  bathe  the  soldien*  fbet— 
Bemember,  Ixokatb  !  JB^-n't  crimsoned  street  t 
Whole  hecatombs  of  lives  the  deed  shall  pay. 
And  purge  the  murders  of  that  guilty  day. 

•  AUnding  to  the  Uking  of  Louitborg,  in  I7tiw  by  Oea. 
PepperaU.  wuk  Us  aid  of  a  British  squadron. 

t  From  various  metrical  compositions  written  belbrs  the 
Bevolution,  it  appears  that  the  name  OUs  was  origianHy 
pronoonoed  0*f«^  as  in  the  text. 
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NATHANIEL  WARD-HIS  "SIMPLE  COBLER  OF 

AGGAWAM." 

Nathaivixl  Ward  was  one  of  the  most  learned 
and  able,  jeC  eccentric  of  the  nonconformists  who 
came  to  America.  He  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  of 
the  established  charch,  and  was  graduated  at  Cam- 
bridge, in  1596.  AAer  studying  the  ciTil  law,  he  tra- 
Teled  on  the  continent,  and  studied  dirinity  at  Heidel- 
berg, under  Pareus,  a  celebrated  Calvinist,  whose  prin- 
ciples he  adopted.  He  was  forbidden  to  preach  on  his 
return  to  England,  and  in  June,  1634,  he  came  to  Ame- 
rica, and  in  the  same  year  was  settled  as  pastor  of  the 
church  in  Ipswich,  or  Aggawam,  near  Boston.  His 
health  did  not  long  permit  him  to  continue  in  the  pae- 
toral  office,  and  he  was  employed  by  the  colonial  go- 
Temment  in  Tarious  ways  for  several  years.  In  164^ 
he  wrote  the  "Simple  Cobler,"  of  which  the  full  title 
is  as  follows: 

**  The  Simple  Cobler  of  Ag gavram  ia  America.  Willing 
to  help 'mend  bis  Native  Country,  lamentably  tattered, 
both  in  the  upper-Leather  and  sole,  with  all  the  honest 
stitches  he  can  take.  And  as  willing  never  to  bee  paid  for 
his  work>  by  Old  English  wonted  pay.  It  is  his  Trade  to 
patdi  alt  the  year  long,  gratis,  llierefore  I  pray  Gentle* 
men  keep  your  purses.  By  Theodore  de  la  Guard.  /»  re^tts 
mrdmiB  ee  t$iuU  «p«.  fortitrim*  fUtfgiM  eonstlM  tmlusima  iunL 
-^Cie.    In  English, 

**  When  bootee  and  shoes  are  tome  up  to  the  lefts, 
CoUers  must  thrust  their  awles  up  to  the  hefts. 

**This  no  time  to  feare  JSpelieagramm: 
JV«  8uUr  f  MtdMi  ultra  crepidam." 

This  is  ene  of  the  most  curious  ^orks  written  about 
America;  the  most  quaint  and  pedantic  at  a  period 
when  qoaintness  and  pedantry  were  the  &shion ;  and 
the  most  violent  and  enthusiastic  of  an  age  when  vio- 
lence and  enthusiasm  in  religious  affairs  were  almost 
universal.  The  author^s  religious  opinions,  says  the 
North  Americajn  Review,  are  on  the  side  of  the  Com- 
monwealth party,  though  he  professes  great  loyalty  to 
the  King ;  he  shows  himself  to  be  a  zealous  puritan ; 
and  with  willingness  to  concede  whatever  is  "  indifev' 
eni  f*  he  is  the  stubborn  advocate  of  the  most  violent 
iatoierance  and  relentless  persecution. 

The  extracts  which  we  select  will  give  an  idea  of  his 
principles  and  style.  We  quote,  in  the  first  place, 
fVom  that  portion  of  the  **  Simple  Cobler"  which  treats 
of  religious  toleration : 

"Here  is  lately  brought  us  an  extract  of  a  Magfim 
Charta,  so  called,  compiled  between  the  Sob-planters 
of  a  WeU'Indian  Island ;  whereof  the  first  Article  of 
eonstipdlation,  firmly  provides  free  stable-room  and 
litter  for  all  kinde  of  consciences,  be  they  never  so 
dirty  or  jadish ;  making  it  actionable,  yea,  treasonable, 
to  distnrbe  any  man  in  his  Religion,  or  to  dtsoommend 
it,  whatever  it  be.  Wee  are  very  sorry  to  see  such 
profeaeed  ptofanenesse  in  EngU»k  Profieesors,  as  in- 
dostriously  to  lay  their  Religious  Foundations  on  the 
mine  of  true  Religion ;  which  strictly  binds  every  con- 
■eienoe  to  contend  earnestly  for  the  Truth:  to  preserve 
unity  of  spirit,  fkitli  and  Ordinances,  to  be  all  like- 
minded,  of  one  accord ;  eveiy  man  to  take  his  brother 
into  hie  Christian  care :  to  stand  fkst  with  one  spirit, 
with  one  mind,  striving  together  for  the  faith  of  the 
Gospel:  and  by  no  meanee  to  permit  Heresies  or 
erroneous  opinions:  But  God  abhorring  such  loath- 
some beverages,  hath  in  his  rigbteooa  judgement  blast- 
ed that  enterprise,  which  might  otherwise  have  proe- 
8* 


pered  well,  for  ought  I  know ;  I  presume  their  case  is 
generally  knowne  ere  this. 

"If  the  devill  might  have  Lis  {ret  option,  I  believe 
he  would  ask  nothing  else,  but  liberty  to  enfranchise 
all  false  Religions*  and  to  embondage  the  true;  nor 
should  he  need :  It  is  much  to  bee  feared,  that  laxe 
Tolerations  upon  State  pretences  and  planting  necessi- 
ties, will  be  the  next  subtle  Stratagem  he  will  spread, 
to  distate  the  Truth  of  God  and  supplant  the  peace  of 
the  Churches.  Tolerations  in  things  tolerable,  exqui- 
sitely drawn  out  by  the  lines  of  the  Scripture,  and 
pensill  of  the  Spirit,  a]re  the  sacred  fiivours  of  Truth, 
the  due  latitudes  of  Love,  the  faire  Compartiments  of 
Christian  fVatemity :  but  irregular  dispensations,  dealt 
forth  by  the  facilities  of  men,  are  the  ftrontiers  of  er- 
rour,  the  redoubts  of  Schisme,  the  perillous  initaments 
of  camall  and  spirituall  enmity. 

'*  My  heart  hath  naturally  detested  fbure  things :  The 
standing  of  the  Apocrypha  in  the  Bible ;  Forrainers 
dwelling  in  my  Countrey,  to  crowd  our  native  Subjects 
into  the  comers  of  the  Earth;  Alchymized  coines; 
Tolerations  of  divers  Religions,  or  of  one  Religion  in 
segregant  shapes :  He  that  willingly  assents  to  the  last, 
if  he  examines  his  heart  by  day-light,  his  conscience 
will  tell  him,  he  is  either  an  Atheist,  or  an  Heretique, 
or  an  Hypocrite,  or  at  best  a  captive  to  some  lust: 
Poly-piety  is  the  greatest  impiety  in  the  world.  True 
Religion  is  Igm$  probaUonitt  which  doth  amgrtgam 
homogenea  4r  »egregare  heterogenea, 

"  Not  to  tolerate  things  meerly  indifferent  te  weak 
consciences,  argues  a  conscience  too  strong;  pressed 
unifoimity  in  these,  causes  much  disunity:  To  tolerate 
more  than  indifferents,  is  not  to  deale  indifferently  with 
God ;  He  that  doth  it,  takes  his  Scepter  out  of  his  hand, 
and  bids  him  stand  by.  Who  hath  to  doe  to  institute 
Religion  but  God.  The  power  of  all  Religion  and 
Ordinances,  lies  in  their  purity:  their  purity  in  their 
simplicity :  then  are  mixtures  pernicious.  J  lived  in  t 
City,  where  a  Papist  preached  in  one  Church,  a  Lu« 
theran  in  another,  a  Calvinist  in  a  third ;  a  Lutheran 
one  part  of  the  day,  a  Calvinist  the  other,  in  the  same 
pulpit :  die  Religion  of  that  place  was  but  motly  and 
meagre,  their  affections  Leopardlike. 

"  If  the  whole  Creature  should  conspire  to  doe  the 
Creator  a  mischiefe,  or  offer  him  an  insolency,  it  would 
be  in  nothing  more,  that  in  erecting  untruths  against  his 
Truth,  or  by  sophisticating  his  Truths  with  humane 
medleyes ;  the  removing  of  some  one  iota  in  Scripture, 
may  draw  out  all  the  life,  and  tmverse  all  the  Truth  of 
the  whole  Bible ;  but  to  authorise  an  untruth,  by  a  To* 
leration  of  State,  is  to  build  a  Sconce  against  the  walls 
of  heaven,  to  batter  God  out  of  his  Chairs :  Te  tall  a 
practicall  lye,  is  a  great  sin*  but  yet  transiettt;  but  to 
set  up  a  Theoricall  untruth,  is  to  warrant  every  lye 
that  lies  from  its  root  to  the  top  of  every  branch  it 
hath,  which  are  not  a  few.*' 

Concerning  tolerations,  he  fiuther  asserts 

"  He  that  is  willing  to  tolerate  say  Religion,  or  discre- 
pant way  of  Religion,  besides  his  own,  unlesse  it  be  in 
matters  meerly  indifferent,  either  doubts  of  his  own. 
or  is  not  sincere  in  it 

"  He  that  is  willing  to  tolenta  any  uwsownd  Opiaioa, 
that  his  own  may  also  be  tolented.  though  never  so 
sound,  will  for  a  need  hang  Gods  BlUe  st  the  I>evtls 
giidle." 

Again  be  says — 

"If  the  State  of  ffv'tmJ  shall  eithw  wiUingty  IV 
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lente,  or  weakly  connive  at  such  Courses,  the  Church 
of  that  Kingdom  will  sooner  become  the  DeTills  Dan- 
cing-SchooIe,  then  Gods-Temple ;  The  Civill  State  a 
Beare-garden,  then  an  Exchange :  The  whole  Realme 
a  Pais  base,  then  an  England.  And  what  pity  it  is, 
that  that  Country  which  hath  been  the  Staple  of  Truth 
to  all  Christendome,  should  now  become  the  Aviaiy 
of  Errors  to  the  whole  World,  let  every  fearing  heart 
judge. 

"It  is  said  Opinionists  are  many,  and  strong,  that  de 
Bunt  Viren,  that  it  is  turbata  rtfpubiica,  I  am  very  sorry 
for  it,  but  more  sorry,  if  despondency  of  minde  shall 
cause  the  least  tergiversation  in  Gods  Worthies,  who 
have  recoiv'd  such  pledges  of  his  presence  in  their 
late  Counsels  and  Conflicts.  It  is  not  thousands  of 
Opinionists  that  can  pinion  his  Everlasting  armes,  I 
can  hardly  beleeve  there  is  a  greater  unbeleever  then 
my  Selfe,  yet  I  can  verily  beleeve  that  the  God  of 
Truth  will  in  a  short  time  scatter  them  aD  like  smoake 
before  the  wind.  I  confesse  I  am  troubled  to  see  Men 
so  over-troubled  about  them ;  I  am  rather  glad  to  heare 
the  Devill  is  breaking  up  house  in  Englandy  and  remo- 
ving somewhither  else,  give  him  leave  to  sell  all  his 
rags,  and  odde-ends  by  the  out-cry ;  and  let  his  petty 
Chapmen  make  their  Market  while  they  may,  upon 
my  poore  credit  it  will  not  last  long. 

"An  easie  bead  may  soon  demonstrate,  that  the  pre- 
moitioned  Planters,  by  Tolerating  all  Religions,  had 
immazed  themselves  in  the  most  intolerable  confusions 
and  inextricable  thraldomes  the  world  ever  heard  of.  I 
am  perswaded  the  Devill  himselfe  was  never  willing 
with  their  proceedings,  for  feare  it  would  breake  his 
wind  and  wits  to  attend  such  a  Province.  I  speak  it 
seriously  according  to  my  meaning.  How  all  Religions 
should  enjoy  their  Liberty,  Justice  its  due  regularity, 
Civill  cohabitation  morall  honesty,  in  one  and  the  same 
Jurisdiction,  is  beyond  the  Artique  of  my  comprehen- 
sion. If  the  whole  conclave  of  Hell  can  so  compro- 
mise exadverse  and  diametricall  contradictions,  as  to 
compolitice  such  a  multimonstrout  manfrey  of  hetero- 
dytes  and  quic<iuidlibets  quietly;  I  trust  I  may  say 
with  all  humble  reverence,  they  can  doe  more  then  the 
Senate  of  Heaven.  My  modua  loquendi  pardoned ;  I 
iotirely  wish  much  welfare  and  more  wisdom  to  that 
Planution." 

How  strange  to  reason,  how  natural  to  human  na- 
tore,  that  men  who  had  been  driven  by  persecution 
from  their  native  country,  should  have  in  their  turn  be- 
come persecutors,  and  doom  the  bodies  of  those  who 
differ  from  them  to  the  rack,  as  well  as  their  souls  to 
eternal  perdition. 

Cotton  Mather  says  of  the  **  Simple  Cobler,"  that 
"  it  demonstrated  its  author  to  be  a  subtile  statesman." 
We  give  a  few  paragraphs,  in  which  hit  political  prin- 
ciples are  exhibited— 

"Wee  heare  that  Majettoi  Imperii  hath  challenged 
S<duM  Populi  into  the  field ;  the  one  fighting  for  Prero- 
gatives, the  other  defending  Liberties :  Were  I  a  Con- 
stable bigge  enough,  I  would  set  one  of  them  by  the 
heeles  to  keep  both  their  hands  quiet;  I  meane  onely 
in  a  paire  of  Stocks,  made  of  sound  Reason,  hand- 
somely fitted  for  the  legges  of  their  Understanding. 

*'  If  SaluM  PopuU  began,  sorely  it  was  not  that  SaluM 
Pcgndi  which  I  left  in  England:  that  SoIum  Pcpvli  was 
■•  nunnerly  a  Sahi»  PapuU  as  need  bee :  if  I  bee  not 
Bwcb  deoaived,  that  SdUu  PcpuU  snfibr'd  its  nose  to 


be  held  to  the  Grindstone,  till  it  was  almost  groond  to 
the  gristles ;  and  yet  grew  never  the  ahatper  for  ought 
I  could  disceme;  What  was,  befoiv  the  world  was 
made,  I  leave  to  better  Antiquaries  than  myaelf ;  but  I 
thinke,  since  the  world  began,  it  was  never  stoiyed 
that  Salut  Populi  began  with  Mc^etla$  tmperiu  unleaso 
Majestat  Imperii  first  unharbour*d  it,  and  hunted  it  to 
a  stand,  and  then  it  must  either  torn  head  and  live,  or 
turn  taile  and  dye :  hot  more  have  beane  storyed  on  tbo 
other  hand  than  M^ijatas  Imperii  is  willing  to  hear :  I 
doubt  not  hot  Myeatas  Imperii  knows,  that  Commoa* 
wealths  cost  as  much  the  making  as  Crownes;  and  if 
they  bee  well  made,  would  yet  outsell  an  illikabtoned 
Crown,  in  any  Market  overt,  even  in  Smiihfietdt  if  they 
could  be  well  vouched.  But  Prtott  ^  Lackrymtr,  are 
the  peoples  weapons :  so  are  Swords  and  Pistols,  when 
God  and  Parliaments  bid  them  Anne.  Prayers  and 
Teares  are  good  weapons  for  them  that  hare  nothing 
but  knees  and  eyes ;  but  most  men  are  made  with  teetfa 
and  nailes ;  onely  they  must  neither  scratch  for  Lihcr- 
ties,  nor  bite  Prerogatives,  they  have  wept  and  prayed 
as  God  would  have  them.  If  Subjecu  must  fight  lor 
their  Kings  against  other  Kingdomes,  when  their  Kings 
will;  I  know  no  reason,  but  they  may  fight  agaiast 
their  Kings  for  their  own  Kingdomes,  when  Pulia- 
ments  say  they  may  and  must :  but  PkriiameaBi  moat 
not  say  they  mnst,  till  God  sayes  they  may.'* 

His  addresa  to  the  King,  towards  whom  be  waa  vetj 
bitter,  is  bold  and  insulting,  though  be  profuasea  great 
loyalty  and  reverence.  The  following  is  one  of  the 
concluding  paragraphs  of  the  address. 

"Sir  you  may  now  pleaae  to  discover  your  Selfe 
where  you  pleaae ;  I  trust  I  have  not  indaagcred  you 
I  presume  your  Eare-guard  will  keep  larre  enough  from 
you  what  ever  I  have  said:  be  it  so,  I  have  diaeharged 
my  duty,  let  them  look  to  theira.  If  ray  tongue  ahouJd 
reach  your  eares,  which  I  little  hope  for;  Let  it  ba 
once  said ;  the  great  King  of  great  Briiainef  tooke  ad- 
vise of  a  simple  Cobler,  yet  such  a  Cobler,  aa  will  sot 
exchange  either  his  blood  or  his  pride,  with  any  Shoo- 
maker  or  Tanner  in  your  Realme,  nor  with  any  of  y«»or 
late  Bishops  which  have  flattered  you  thus  ta  peaces: 
J  would  not  speake  thus  in  the  ears  of  the  world, 
through  the  mouth  of  the  Presse  for  all  the  plonder 
your  plunderers  have  pillaged ;  were  it  aot  somewhat 
to  abate  your  Royall  indignation  toward  a  loyall  Sub- 
ject; a  Subject  whose  heart  hath  beeae  long  ctHtoaa 
doed,  cZes  venuan  verbot  in  flames  of  afiectioa  tomda 
you.  Tour  Majesty  knows  or  may  know,  time  wae, 
when  I  did,  or  would  have  done  you  a  better  peace  of 
service,  then  all  your  Troopes  and  Rtgimenia  are  now 
doing.  Should  J  hear  any  Gentleman  that  foUowv  yoa, 
of  my  yeares,  say  hee  loves  you  better  than  I,  tf  it 
were  lawfull,  I  would  aweare  by  my  Sword,  hm  aaid 
more  than  his  sword  would  make  good.** 

The  Simple  Cobler  had  a  pious  horror  of  bedadked 
ladies,  and  discourses  of  them  in  the  foUowtaf  qoaiui 
manner : 

**  Should  I  not  keepe  promise  in  speakiBg  a  liole  to 
Womens  fashions,  they  vrould  tike  It  onkiadly ;  I  wae 
loath  to  pester  better  matter  with  aneh  stofie;  I  rather 
thought  it  meet  to  let  them  stand  by  theweelfa^  liha 
the  Qutf  Genus  in  the  Onunnar,  beiag  Defiescais^  «r 
Rednndants,  not  to  be  brought  uader  aay  Role  x  t  ahall 
therefore  make  bold  for  this  oace,  to  bonow  a  Uttla  of 
their  loose  tongued  lAbcxtj,  and  aiiapMd  a  wead  or 
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two  opon  their  long-wuted*  bat  sbort-ekirted  patience : 
a  little  use  of  my  gtirrup  will  doe  no  harme. 

**  Rideniem  dicere  verum,  quidprckibei  f 

"Gray  Gravity  it  telf* can  well beteam, 
Tliat  Lanfuage  be  adapted  to  the  llieine. 
He  tbat  to  Parrou  speakt,  must  parrotiae : 
He  tbat  instructs  a  foole,  may  act  th*  unwise. 

'*  It  is  known  more  then  enough,  that  I  am  neither 
Nigard,  nor  Cinick,  to  the  due  braveiy  of  the  tme  Gen- 
tly :  if  any  man  mislikes  a  bully  mong  drossock  more 
then  I,  let  him  take  her  for  his  labour :  I  honour  the 
woman  that  can  honour  her  selfe  with  her  attire:  a 
good  Teit  alwayes  deserves  a  fair  Maigent :  I  am  not 
much  offended  if  I  see  a  trimme,  far  trimmer  than  she 
that  wean  it :  in  a  word,  whatever  Christiani^  or  Ci- 
vility will  aUow,  I  can  afford  with  London  measure : 
but  when  I  heare  a  nugiperons  Gendedame  inquire 
what  dreas  the  Qneen  is  in  this  week :  what  the  ntidiut- 
tertian  fashion  of  the  Court:  I  meane  the  very  new- 
est :  with  egge  to  be  in  it  in  all  haste,  what  ever  it  be; 
I  look  at  her  as  the  veiy  gizzard  of  a  trifle,  the  product 
of  a  quarter  of  a  cypher,  the  epitome  of  nothing,  fitter 
to  be  kickt,  if  shee  were  of  a  kickable  substance^  than 
either  honoured  or  humour'd. 

"  To  speak  moderately,  I  truly  confesse,  it  is  beyond 
the  ken  of  my  undemanding  to  conceive,  how  those 
women  should  have  any  true  grace,  or  valuable  vertne, 
that  have  so  little  wit,  as  to  disfigure  themselves  with 
such  ezotick  garbes,  as  not  only  dismantles  their  na* 
tive  lovely  lustre,  but  transclouts  them  into  gant  bar- 
geese,  ill-shapen-shotten-shell-fish,  Egyptian  Hyerogly- 
phicks,  or  at  the  best  into  French  floru  of  the  pastery, 
which  a  proper  English  woman  should  scome  with  her 
heels :  it  is  no  marvell  they  weare  drailes  on  the  hinder 
oart  of  their  heads,  having  nothing  as  it  seems  in  the 
lore-part  but  a  few  Sqnirrils  brains  to  help  them  fiisk 
from  ill-favor'd  fashion  to  another. 

"These  whimm*  Crown*d  sbeea,  these  fuhion-ftnsying 

wits. 
Are  empty  thin  brain'd  shells,  and  fiddling  Kits. 

'*  The  very  troublera  and  impoverishers  of  mankind, 
I  can  hardly  forbear  to  commend  to  the  world  a  say- 
ing of  a  Lady  living  sometime  with  the  Queen  of  Bo- 
hemia, I  know  not  where  shee  found  it,  but  it  is  pitty  it 
should  be  lost 

**  The  World  is  full  of  ears,  much  like  unto  a  bubble ; 
Women  and  care,  and  care  and  women,  and  women  and 
care  and  trouble. 

"  The  Verses  arc  even  enough  for  such  odde  pegma's. 
I  can  make  my  selfe  sicke  at  any  time,  with  comparing 
the  dealing  splender  wherewith  our  Gentlewomen 
were  embellished  in  some  former  habits,  with  the  gut- 
foundred  gooidom,  wherewith  they  are  now  surcingled 
and  debauched.  Wee  have  about  five  or  six  of  them 
m  our  Colony :  if  I  see  any  of  them  accidenuliy,  I 
cannot  cleanse  my  phansie  of  them  for  a  moneth  after. 
I  have  been  a  solitary  widdower  almost  twelve  yeares. 
purposed  lately  to  make  a  step  over  to  my  Native 
Country  for  a  yoke-fellow :  but  when  I  consider  how 
women  there  have  tripe- wifed  themselves  with  their 
clsdments,  I  have  no  heart  to  the  voyage,  least  their 
nauseous  shapes  and  the  Sea,  should  work  too  sorely 
upon  my  stomach.  I  speak  sadly ;  me  thinkes  it  should 
breake  the  heartes  of  Englishmen  to  see  so  many  good- 
ly English-women  imprisoned  in  French  Cages,  peer- 


ing out  of  their  hood-holes  for  some  men  of  mercy  to 
help  them  with  a  little  wit,  and  no  body  relieves 
them. 

"  It  is  a  more  common  then  convenient  saying,  that 
nine  Taylors  make  a  man :  it  were  well  if  nincteene 
could  make  a  woman  to  her  minde :  if  Taylors  were 
men  indeed,  well  furnished  but  with  meer  morall  prin- 
ciples, they  would  disdain  to  be  led  about  like  Apes,  by 
such  mymick  Marmosets.  It  is  a  most  unworthy  thing, 
for  men  that  have  bones  in  them,  to  spend  their  lives 
in  making  fidle-caaes  for  futilons  womens  phansies; 
which  are  the  very  pettitoes  of  infirmly,  the  gybleta 
of  perquisquilian  toyes.  I  am  so  charitable  to  think, 
that  most  of  that  mystery  would  worite  the  cheerfuUer 
while  they  live,  if  they  might  bee  well  discharged  of 
the  tyring  slavery  of  mis-^ring  women :  it  is  no  little 
labour  to  be  continually  putting  up  English-women  intt> 
Out-Iandish  cashes :  who  if  they  be  not  shifted  anew, 
once  in  a  few  moneths,  grow  too  sowre  for  their  Hoe* 
bands.  What  this  Trade  will  answer  for  themselves 
when  God  shall  take  measure  of  Taylors  consciencea 
is  beyond  my  skill  to  imagine.  There  was  a  time 
when — 

•*  Tbe  Joyning  of  the  Red-Rose  with  the  Whits, 
Did  set  our  Sute  into  a  Damask  plight. 

**  But  now  our  Roses  are  turned  to  Flore  de  Uet9, 
our  Carnations  to  Tulips,  our  Gilliflowers  to  Dayzes, 
our  City-Dames,  to  an  indenominable  Qusmalry  of 
overturcas'd  things.  Hee  that  makes  Coates  for  the 
Moone,  had  need  take  measure  every  noone ;  and  he 
that  makes  for  women,  as  often,  to  keepe  them  from 
Lunacy. 

*'  I  have  often  heaid  divers  Ladies  vent  loud  femi- 
nine complaints  of  the  wearisome  varieties  and  charg* 
able  changes  of  fashions :  I  marvell  themselves  pre- 
ferre  not  a  Bill  of  redresse.  I  would*  Essex  Ladiea 
would  lead  the  Ckore^  for  the  honour  of  their  Coun^ 
and  persons ;  or  rather  the  thrice  honourable  Ladiea 
of  the  Court,  whom  it  best  beseemes :  who  may  wel 
preaume  of  a  Ls  Roy  le  veuU  from  our  sober  King,  a 
Les  Seigneurs  ont  Assentus  from  our  prudent  Peers, 
and  the  like  Assentvs  from  our  considerate,  I  dare  not 
say  wife-wome  Commons:  who  I  beleeve  bad  much 
rather  passe  one  such  Bill,  than  pay  so  many  Taylon 
Bills  as  they  are  forced  to  doe. 

"  Most  deare  and  unparallerd  Ladies,  be  pleased  to 
attempt  it:  as  you  have  the  precellency  of  the  women 
of  the  world  for  beauty  and  feature;  to  assume  the 
honour  to  give,  and  not  take  Law  from  any,  in  matter 
of  attire :  if  ye  can  transact  so  faire  a  motion  among 
yourselves  unanimously,  I  dare  say,  they  that  most  re- 
nite,  will  least  repent  What  greater  honour  can  your 
Honors  desire,  then  to  build  a  Promontory  presidoit  to 
all  foraigne  Ladies,  to  deserve  so  eminently  at  the  hands 
of  all  the  English  Gentry  present  and  to  come :  and  to 
confute  tbe  opinion  of  all  the  wise  men  in  the  world ; 
who  never  thought  it  possible  for  women  to  doe  so 
good  a  work  7 

"  If  any  man  think  I  have  spoken  rather  merrily  than 
seriously  he  is  much  mistaken,  I  have  written  what  I 
write  with  all  the  indignation  I  can,  and  no  more  then 
I  ought  I  confesse  I  veer'd  my  tongue  to  this  kinde 
of  Language  de  industria  though  unwillingly,  suppo- 

*  All  the  Counties  and  shires  of  England  have  bad  wan 
io  them  since  the  Conquest,  but  Essex,  which  is  onaly  ikie, 
and  should  be  thankAiU. 
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■iiig  tboie  I  speak  to  are  uncajwUe  of  pavo  and  ratio- 
bbU  argumentfl. 

"  I  desire  all  Ladies  and  GentlewoineB  to  anderstand 
tbat  all  this  while  I  iotend  not  such  as  throagh  neees- 
8B17  modesty  to  aTOjd  morose  singslaritj,  fbllow  faah- 
iotts  slowly,  a  flight  shot  or  two  olT.  shewing  by  their 
moderation,  that  they  rather  draw  conntermont  with 
their  hearts*  then  pot  on  by  their  examples. 

"  I  point  my  pen  only  against  the  light-heel*d  bosses 
that  lead  the  chase  so  fast,  that  they  run  all  civility  oot 
of  breath,  against  these  Ape-headed  pullets,  which  in- 
vent Antiqae  foole-langles,  raeerly  for  fashion  and 
AQveliy  sake. 

"In  a  word,  if  I  begin  once  to  dedaime  against  fash- 
ions, let  men  and  women  look  well  about  them,  there 
is  somewhat  in  the  bnsinesse;  I  confesse  to  the  world, 
I  never  had  grace  enough  to  be  strict  in  thatkinde ;  and 
of  late  years,  I  have  found  syirope  of  pride  very  whole- 
•ome  in  a  due  Do$,  which  makes  mee  keep  such  store 
of  that  dmgge  by  me,  that  if  any  body  comes  to  me 
for  a  question-foU  or  two  about  ftshions,  they  never 
oomphiin  of  me  for  giving  them  hard  measure,  or  na- 
der-weight 

*'  But  I  addresse  my  self  to  those  who  can  both  hear 
and  mend  all  if  they  please :  I  seriously  feare,  if  the 
pious  Parliament  doe  not  finde  a  time  to  state  fashions, 
as  ancient  Parliaments  have  done  in  some  part  God 
will  hardly  finde  a  time  to  state  Religion  or  Peace. 
They  are  the  surquedryes  of  pride,  the  wantonnesse 
of  idlenesse,  provoking  sins,  the  certain  prodromics  of 
assured  judgement,  Zeph.  1.  7,  8. 

**It  is  beyond  all  acconnt.howmanyGentlemens  and 
Citiaens  estates  are  deplumed  by  their  feather-headed 
wives,  what  usefoD  supplies  the  pannage  of  England 
would  affi>rd  other  Countries,  what  rich  retumes  to  it 
aelfsb  if  it  were  not  slic'd  out  into  male  and  female 
fripperies :  and  what  a  multitude  of  misimploy*d  hands, 
might  be  better  improv'd  in  some  more  manly  Manu- 
ftcturcs  for  the  publique  weale;  it  is  not  easily  credi- 
ble, what  may  be  said  of  the  preterpluralities  of  Tay- 
lors in  London :  I  have  heard  an  honest  man  say,  that 
BOt  long  since  there  were  numbered  between  TVs^ile- 
ham  and  Charing-Croise,  eight  thousand  of  that  Trade : 
let  it  be  coigectnred  by  that  proportion  how  many  there 
are  in  and  about  Loiufoa,  and  in  all  England,  they  will 
appears  to  be  very  numerous..  If  the  Ftfliameot 
would  please  to  mend  women,  which  their  Husbands 
dare  not  doe,  there  need  not  so  many  men  to  make  and 
mend  as  there  are.  I  hope  the  present  dolefull  estate 
of  the  Realme,  will  perswade  more  strongly  to  some 
oonmderate  course  herein,  than  I  now  can. 

"  Knew  I  how  to  bring  it  in,  I  would  speak  a  word  to 
long  haire,  whereof  I  will  say  no  more  but  this :  if  God 
proves  not  such  a  Barber  to  it  as  he  threatens^  unlesse 
it  be  amended.  Eta,  7.  SO.  before  the  Peace  of  the 
State  and  Church  be  well  setled,  then  let  my  prophesie 
be  scorned,  as  a  sound  minde  scorns  the  ryot  of  that 
sin,  and  more  it  needs  not.  If  those  who  are  tearmed 
Rattle-heads  and  Impuritans,  would  take  up  a  Resolu- 
)(  tion  to  begin  in  moderation  of  haire,  to  the  just  reproach 
of  those  that  are  called  Pnritans  and  Round-heads,  I 
would  honour  their  manlinesse,  as  much  as  the  others 
godlinesse,  so  long  as  I  knew  what  man  or  honour 
meant:  if  neither  can  find  a  Harbours  shop,  let  them 
UiiMiB,to  Psoi.  6a  SI.  Jer.  7. 29.  1  Cor.  11. 14.  if  it 
be  thought  no  wisdome  in  men  to  distinguish  them- 
mIvob  in  the  field  hy  the  Scissors,  let  it  bee  thought  no 


ii^justiee  in  God,  not  to  distinguish  them  by  the  Swofd. 
I  had  rather  God  should  know  me  by  my  sobriety,  tfaan 
mine  oiemy  not  know  me  by  my  vanity.  He  is  31 
kept,  that  is  kept  by  his  owne  sin.  A  sbor 
a  fane  safer  guard  than  a  long  lock :  It  is  an  ill 
tion  which  God  is  loth  to  looke  at,  and  his  Ang^ds 
not  know  his  Saints  by.  Though  it  be  nocthemaik  of 
the  Beast,  yet  it  may  be  the  mark  of  a  beast  prepared 
to  slangfater.  I  am  sore  men  use  not  to  wean 
oumcs;  I  am  also  sure  Sooldiers  «se  to  vreara 
marklets  or  notadoes  in  time  of  faatieD.** 

The  following  is  a  remarkable  ptoof  of  tho 
of  aianners  in  the  early  state  of  the  Colony. 

*'  I  would  my  skill  would  serve  also,  as  wdl  as  wkj 
heart,  to  tiaaalate  Prince  Rupert,  fbr  his  Qncso  mo 
then  sake,  EUz:  a  second.  Mismeane  me  net.  I 
have  had  him  in  mine  armes  when  he  was  ymiagar,  I 
wish  I  had  him  there  now:  if  I  mistake  not,  hoo  pi<^ 
mised  then  to  be  a  good  I^rinee,  but  I  doubt  bo  bath 
forgot  it:  if  I  thought  he  would  not  be  angiy  with  me, 
I  would  pray  hard  to  his  Maker,  to  make  bim  a  tight 
Roundhead,  a  wise-hearted  P^atine,  a  tbankiull  man  to 
the  English;  to  forgive  all  his  sinnes,  and  at  length  to 
save  his  soule,  nothwithstanding  all  his  God-damno 
raee*s :  yet  I  may  doe  him  wrong.  I  am  not  eertaino  bee 
ttseth  that  oath ;  I  wish  no  man  else  would.  I  dare  say 
the  DGvills  dare  not  I  thank  God  I  have  lived  in  a 
Colony  of  many  thousand  English  almost  these  twdve 
yeares,  am  held  a  very  sociable  man ;  yet  I  may  esB- 
siderately  say,  I  never  heard  but  one  Oath  swotBe.  nor 
never  saw  one  man  drunke,  nor  ever  heard  of  three 
women  Adulteresses,  in  all  this  time,  that  I  can  eaD  to 
minde:  If  these  sinnes  bee  amongst  us  privily,  the 
Lord  heale  us,  I  would  not  bee  nnderatood  to  boost  of 
oorinnecency;  there  is  no  cause  I  should,  our  boiiTi 
may  be  bad  enough,  and  our  lives  much  better.* 

One  extract  from  the  conclusion  of  the  book,  is  so> 
lected  as  a  favourable  specimen  of  his  style,  aad 
another  to  show  to  what  horrible  cruelty  religiaaa  in- 
tolerance impels  those,  who  have  the  power  to  petso- 
cute. 

*'Goe  on  brave  EngUshnsen,  in  the  name  of  God.  go 
on  prosperously,  because  of  Truth  and  Rightfniiswtss; 
Tee  that  have  the  Cause  of  Religion,  the  life  of  yoor 
Kingdome  and  of  all  the  good  that  is  in  it  in  yov 
hands:  Goe  on  undauntedly:  As  you  are  Called  and 
Chosen,  so  be  faithfoll :  Tee  fight  the  battells  of  tho 
Lord,  bee  neither  deeidious  nor  perfidious :  Tou  suia 
the  King  of  Kings,  who  stiles  you  his  heavenly  Regi- 
ments :  Consider  well,  what  impregnable  fi^li^>^  ^  *> 
in  heaven,  where  the  Lord  of  Hosts  is  your  GeaoialU 
his  Angells,  your  ColoneUs,  the  Stars,  your  Mlow» 
souldiers,  his  Saints,  your  Oratours,  his  Pnuniaes,  yonr 
victuallers,  his  Truth,  your  Trenches;  where  Drama 
are  Harps,  Trumpets  joyful  sounds;  yonr  Ensignes, 
Christi  Banners;  where  your  weapons  and  armoor  are 
spirituall,  therefore  irresistable^  therefore  impiercabla; 
where  Sonne  and  wind  cannot  disadvantage  yoo,  yo« 
are  above  them,  where  hell  it  selfe  cannot  hurt  yo^ 
where  your  swords  are  furbushed  end  shsrpeaed,  by 
him  that  made  their  metall,  where  your  wounds,  are 
bound  up  with  the  oyle  of  a  good  Cause,  where  yoor 
blood  runnes  into  the  veynes  of  Christ,  where  snddeo 
death  is  present  martyrdome  and  lifb ;  yoor  fnneralls 
resurrections ;  your  honour,  glory ;  where  yoor  widow* 
and  babes  are  received  into  perpetnall  pensions;  year 
names  UsCed  among  J)avUt»  Worthies;  wheto  yovr 
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loMM  are  grastMit  gun«|  and  where  you 
letre  tAe  troables  of  wane,  to  lye  downe  in  downy 
beds  of  eternal!  rest 

"  What  good  will  it  doe  yon,  deare  Coontiymoi,  to 
live  without  liTeSr  to  ei^joy  England  without  the  God 
of  Englaml,  yoor  Kingdome  without  a  Parliament, 
your  Parliament  without  power,  your  Liberties  with- 
out stability,  your  Lawea  without  Josticei  your  honours 
without  Tertue,  your  beings  without  tranquility,  yoor 
wives  without  honesty*  your  children  without  moralist 
your  servants  without  civililj,  your  lands  without  pro* 
piiety,  your  goods  without  immunity,  the  Gospel  with- 
out salvation,  your  Churches  without  Ministery,  your 
hfinisten  without  piety,  and  all  you  have  or  can  haTO^ 
with  more  teares  ud  bittemesse  of  heart,  than  all  you 
haTe  and  shall  have  will  sweeten  or  wipe  away  f 

"  Goe  on  therefore  Renowned  Geotlemen,  fall  on 
resolvedly,  till  your  hands  cleave  to  your  swoids,  your 
swords  to  your  enemies  hearts,  your  hearts  to  victory, 
your  victories  to  triumph,  your  triumphs  to  tho  ever- 
lasting pnise  of  him  that  hath  given  you  Spirits  to 
ofier  your  selves  willingly,  and  to  jeopard  your  lives 
in  high  perills.  for  his  Name  and  service  sake. 

"And  Wee  your  Brethren,  though  we  necessarily 
abide  beyond  Jordan,  and  remaine  on  the  American 
Sea-coasts,  will  send  up  Armies  of  prayers  to  the 
Throne  of  Grace,  that  the  God  of  power  and  good- 
nesse,  would  incourage  your  hearts,  cover  your  heads, 
streifg;then  your  arms,  pardon  your  sinnes,  save  your 
■oules,  and  blesse  your  families,  in  the  day  of  BatteU. 
Wee  will  also  pray,  that  the  same  Lord  of  Hosts, 
would  discover  the  Counsells,  defeat  the  Elnterprizes, 
deride  the  hopes,  disdaine  the  insolencies,  and  wound 
the  hairy  sealpea  of  your  obstinate  Enemies,  and  yet 
pardon  all  that  are  unwillingly  misled.  Wee  will  like- 
wise helpe  you  to  beleeve  that  God  will  be  scene  on 
the  Mount,  that  it  is  all  one  with  him,  to  save  by  many 
or  few,  and  that  he  doth  but  humble  and  try  you  for 
the  present,  that  he  may  doe  you  good  at  the  latter 
end.  All  which  hee  bring  to  passe  who  is  able  to  doe 
eioeeding  abundantly,  above  all  we  can  aske  or  thinke, 
lor  hia  Truth  and  mercy  sake  in  Jesus  Christ  Amen. 
Amen." 

"Ji  Wcrd  ^  iraiaud:  MH  ^tkeMktitm  Kate«rMl<|r.  »9r^mmf 
wum  in  it,  tkat  kmtk  m  mmck  m§  «•«  kmkf  ^  OtriatiMMitg  vr 
Skmamiff  ftmring  on  Aw  ksad  or  htard^  kmt  «im^  ^  tM$ 
trmenUut  CkU-Utvstf ,  and  inch  a$  »kaU  Uk$  mf  Jirmta  H 
tMMr  Dtfnti, 

** These  Irish  anciently  called  Anthropophagi,  man- 
eaters  :  Have  a  Tradition  among  them.  That  when  the 
Devill  shewed  our  Saviour  all  the  kingdomes  of  the 
Earth  and  their  gloiy,  that  he  would  not  shew  him  /re- 
tand,  but  reserved  it  for  himself:  it  is  probably  tme^ 
for  he  hath  kept  it  ever  since  for  his  own  peculiar;  the 
old  Fox  foresaw  it  would  eclipse  the  gloiy  of  all  the 
rest :  he  thought  it  wisdome  to  keep  it  for  a  Boggards 
for  himself,  and  all  his  unclean  spirits  imployed  in  this 
Hemisphere,  and  the  people,  to  doe  his  Son  and  Heire, 
I  mean  the  Pope,  that  service  for  which  Lnsis  the  ele- 
venth kept  his  Barber  OUver,  which  makes  them  so 
Mood-thirsty.  They  are  the  very  Offidl  of  men, 
Dregges  of  Mankind,  Reproach  of  Christendome,  the 
Bote  that  crawle  on  the  Beasts  taile,  J  wonder  JZosie  it 
edf  is  not  ashamed  of  them. 

'*J  begge  upon  my  hands  and  knees,  that  the  Expedi- 
tion against  then  may  be  undertaken  while  the  hearts 
and  hands  of  our  Sooldieiy  are  hot.  to  whom  J  will  be 
boldtosaykMly:  Happy  ia  he  that  shall  rewaid  tham 


as  they  have  served  us»  and  Cursed  be  he  that  shall  do 
that  work  of  the  Lord  negligently.  Cursed  be  he  that 
holdeth  back  his  Sword  firom  blood ;  yea.  Cursed  be  he 
that  maketh  not  his  Sword  starke  drunk  with  Irith 
blood,  that  doth  not  recompence  them  double  for  their 
hellish  treachery  to  the  EngUwh,  that  maketh  them  not 
heaps  upon  heape,  and  their  Country  a  dwelling  place 
for  Dragons,  an  Astonishment  to  Nations :  Let  not  that 
eye  look  for  pity,  nor  that  hand  to  be  spared,  that  pi- 
ties or  spares  them,  and  let  him  be  accursed,  that 
curseth  not  them  bitterly." 
The  conclusion  of  the  CoUer  is  in 


**  I  pray  let  me  drive  in  half  a  doxen  plaine  honest 
Country  Hobnaiies,  such  as  the  Martyrs  were  wont  to 
weare;  to  make  my  work  hold  the  surer;  and  I  have 
done. 

L  There,  lives  cannot  be  good. 
There,  Faith  cannot  be  sure, 
Where  Truth  cannot  be  quiet. 
Nor  Ordinances  pure. 

8.  So  King  can  King  it  right. 
Nor  rightly  sway  bis  Rod : 
Who  traely  loves  not  Christ, 
And  tmely  fears  not  God. 

3.  He  cannot  rule  a  Land, 

As  Lands  should  nilM  been. 
That  leu  himself  be  mrd 
By  a  ruling  Romane  Queen. 

4.  No  earthly  man  can  be 

True  Subject  to  this  Stats; 
Who  roakee  the  Pope  bis  Christ, 
An  Heretique  his  Mate. 

5.  There  Peaee  will  goe  to  War, 

And  Bilenoe  make  a  noise: 
Where  upper  things  will  not 
With  nether  equtpoyse. 

ft.  The  upper  world  riiali  Rule, 

While  Stars  will  run  their  rase. 
The  nether  world  obey. 
While  People  keep  their  placs. 

TRK   CLBNOB. 

If  any  of  these  come  out 

Bo  long  *s  the  world  doe  last : 
nien  eredit  not  a  word 

Of  what  is  said  and  pest. 

So  ikrewell  Englsnd  old 

If  evill  tines  ensue. 
Let  good  men  come  to  us, 

Wee  *1  welcome  them  to  New. 

And  fkrewell  Honor'd  Friends, 

If  happy  dayes  ensue. 
You  1  have  some  Guests  ftom  henes. 

Pray  welcome  us  to  yon. 

And  flirewell  simple  world. 

If  thou  *lt  thy  Cranium  mend. 
There  is  my  Last  and  All, 

And  a  Bhoem*Akers 

END. 

rosTicRirr. 

This  honest  Oobler  has  done  what  be  miglit : 
That  Statesmen  in  their  Shoes  might  walk  upright 
But  rotten  Shoes  of  Spannish  running-leather: 
No  Coblers  skill,  can  stitch  them  strong  together. 
It  were  best  to  cast  such  rotten  stuff  away : 
And  look  Ibr  that,  that  never  will  decay. 

If  all  were  shod  with  Oospel*s  lasting  Pei 
Hatred  abroad,  and  Wars  at  bonw  would 
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CURIOSITIES   OF 


FRENEAU— EIVINGTON.  tnV. 

PeiLir  Fkznbau  wu  the  mott  distinguished  poet  of 
oar  rerolutioiiary  time.  He  was  a  Tohuninoas  writer, 
and  many  of  his  compositions  are  intiinsicaUy  worth- 
lees,  or,  relying  to  persons  and  OTents  now  forgotten, 
are  no  longer  interesting;  bat  enoogb  remain  to  show 
that  he  had  more  genias  and  more  enthnsissm  than  any 
other  bard  whose  powers  were  called  into  action  daring 
the  great  straggle  for  libeitj. 

He  was  of  French  extraction.  His  lather,  an  ardent 
and  intelligent  Hogaenot,  came  to  America  immediately 
aAer  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Naaiz,  in  company 
with  a  number  of  Protestant  gentlemen,  who  on  their 
arrival  founded  the  old  church  of  Saint  Esprit,  in  New 
York,  and  afterward,  I  believe,  the  pleasant  village  of 
New  Rochelle,  near  that  city.  The  poet  was  bora  on 
the  fifteenth  of  January,  in  the  year  1752.  His  fkther 
died  while  he  was  yet  a  child,  bat  his  mother  attended 
carefully  to  his  education,  and  he  entered  Nassau  Hall 
at  Princeton,  in  1767,  so  far  advanced  in  classical  stn- 
dies,  that  the  president  of  the  college  made  his  profi- 
eiency  the  sul:gect  of  a  congratulatory  letter  to  one  oi 
his  relatives.  His  room-mate  and  most  devoted  frimd 
here  was  James  Madison,  and  among  his  classmates 
were  many  others  who  in  after  time  became  eminent 
as  legislators  or  scholars.  He  was  graduated  when 
nineteen  years  of  age,  and  soon  after  removed  to  Phi- 
ladelphia, where  he  was  for  several  years  on  terms  of 
ikmiliar  intimacy  with  the  well  known  Francis  Hop- 
kinson,  with  whom  he  was  associated  as  a  political 
writer. 

He  began  to  compose  verses  at  an  early  period,  and, 
before  leaving  Princeton,  had  formed  the  plan  of  an 
epic  poem  on  the  life  and  discoveries  of  Columbos,  of 
which  his  ''Address  to  Ferdinand"  is  probably  a  fbig- 
ment  After  his  removal  to  Philadelphia  his  attention 
was  devoted  to  politics,  and  his  poetical  writings  related 
principally  to  public  characters  and  events.  His  satiies 
on  Hugh  Gaine,  James  Rivington,  and  other  prominent 
Tories,  were  remarkably  popular  in  their  time,  thoogh 
deserving  of  little  praise  for  their  chaateness  or  ele- 
gance of  diction ;  and  his  patriotic  songs  and  ballads, 
which  are  superior  to  any  metrical  compositions  then 
written  in  this  country,  were  everywhere  sung  vrith  en- 
thuf'^fiPi 

Rivington  was  editor  and  proprietor  of  "  Rivington's 
New  York  Gazetteer,  or  The  Connecticut  Enquirer, 
and  Quebec  Weekly  Advertiser."  This  paper  was  estab- 
lished in  the  early  part  of  1773,  and  excelled  all  others 
in  America  in  its  devotion  to  the  royal  goverament, 
until  the  autumn  of  1775,  when  a  company  of  armed 
men  from  Connecticut  entered  the  city,  broke  into  the 
printing  house,  threw  the  types  into  heaps,  and  de- 
stroyed the  press.  Soon  after  this  Rivington  went  to 
England,  where  be  was  supplied  with  new  printing 
materials,  and  received  a  commission  as  King's  Printer 
for  the  colony.  When  the  British  gained  possession 
of  the  city,  be  returaed  and  recommenced  the  publica- 
tion of  his  paper,  under  the  title  of  "  Rivington's  New 
York  Loyal  Gazette."  No  editors  of  the  present  age 
are  comparable  with  Rivington  for  servility  or  men- 
daci^.  Even  the  Tories  were  wont  to  call  his  paper 
"The  Lying  Gazette,"  and  he  several  times  publicly 
apologized  for  the  **  mistakes"  which  **  his  zeal  for  the 
success  of  his  Miyesty's  arms,  his  sanguine  wishes  for 
the  good  of  his  country,  and  his  ftiendship  for  indivi- 
dnals^"  cansed  him  to  commit  The  following  epigram 


was  vrritten  by  Frenean  on  observing  that  the  title 
the  Gazette  had  become  nearly  illegihle. 

Says  Satan  to  Jemmy,  "  I  hold  yoa  a  tet 
TlMt  you  mean  to  abandon  our  Royal  Gaaetle, 
Or,  between  you  and  me,  yoa  would  nanage  ihingB 
Tliaa  the  title  to  print  on  so  sneaking  a  letter. 

**  Now  being  connected  so  long  in  the  art. 
It  woald  not  be  prudent  at  present  to  part: 
And  people,  pertiaps,  would  be  fHghten'd,  and  ftet 
If  the  devil  alone  carried  on  the  Gaaette.'* 


Says  JesBmy  to  Satan  (hy  way  of  a  wipe,) 
**  Who  gives  ne  the  matter  should  faraish  the  type; 
And  why  you  find  fhnlt,  I  can  seareriy  divine. 
For  the  types,  like  the  printer,  are  certainly  tUne. 

••Tis  thine  to  deceive  with  the  semblance  of  troth. 
Thou  friend  of  my  age,  and  thou  guide  of  my  youthl 
But,  to  prosper,  pray  eend  bm  aonw  ferlhsr  sui 
A  set  of  new  types,  and  a  set  of  new  lies." 


Soon  afterward  he  wrote  the  following — 


ON 


miTIllGTON*8  NKWLT 


From  the  regions  of  night,  with  his  head  in  a 

Ascended  a  person  accoutred  in  black. 

And  upward  directing  Us  circular  eye-vrMtea : 

(Like  the  jnre-4nim»  political  Levites) 

And  leaniug  his  dbow  on  Rivington^  sheIC 

While  the  printer  was  bosy,  thus  mused  with 

"My  mandates  are  fully  complied  with  at  last. 

New  AMMs  are  engrared,  and  new  letters  are  east ; 

I  therefore  determine  sod  fteely  accord. 

This  servant  of  mine  shall  receive  his  reward.*' 

Then  turning  about,  to  tbe  printer  he  said, 

■■  Who  late  was  my  ^errsst  shall  now  be  my  etf ; 

SInee  under  my  banners  so  bravely  you  fight. 

Kneel  down — for  your  merits  I  dub  yoo  a 

From  a  passive  rateHcm  I  bid  you  to  rise 

The  iJivxirrom,  as  vrell  as  tbe  raiirrsn  or 


At  the  close  of  the  war,  Rivington  discarded  the 
signs  of  royal^,  and  modified  the  title  of  his  paper  so 
that  it  appeared  as  **  Rivington's  Gazette  and  Univcraal 
Advertiser."  From  the  Whigs,  however,  it  raoetwd  ao 
support,  and  in  1783  its  publicatioa  was  abandoacd. 
With  all  its  fknlts,  it  was  the  most  ably  edited  and  mum, 
neatly  printed  newspaper  in  America*  and  if  the  Whifs 
would  have  accepted  his  service,  Rivingtm  wooU  ha:v« 
argued  and  lied  as  industrioosly  for  them  as  he  had  pr^ 
vioosly  for  the  Tories.  Among  Frenean's  satirea  is  tha 
foUowing,  written  a  fow  weeks  befiue  the  pnhlicatini 
of  the  last  number  of  the  Gazette. 

mrviifOTOic'B  conrbbioicb. 
jUdrt$»ed  to  tM»  Whift  tf  JVte  FsriL 

Long  life  and  low  spiriu  were  never  my  choice. 
As  long  as  I  live  I  intend  to  rejoice ; 
Wben  life  is  worn  out,  and  no  wine*s  to  be 
^is  time  enough  tben  to  be  serious  snd 


*T  is  time  enough  then  to  reflect  and  repent. 
When  our  liquor  is  gone,  and  our  money  Is  spent. 
But  I  cannot  endure  what  is  practised  Iqr  soase 
This  anticipating  of  misehiefe  to  come : 

A  debt  must  be  paid,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
AUke  in  their  turns  by  the  grave  and  the  gay. 
And  due  to  a  despot  that  none  can  deceive. 
Who  grants  us  no  respite  snd  signs  no  reprieve. 

Tlirice  happy  is  he  that  ftom  care  can  retreat. 
And  its  plagues  and  vexations  put  under  his  feet; 
Blow  the  storm  as  it  may,  he  is  always  in  trim. 
And  the  sun*s  in  the  leiiith  fiir  ever  to  him. 
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WnM  Um  world,  then,  in  earnest,  ia  nothinf  bat  care, 
(And  Uie  world  will  allow  I  liave  aleo  my  share) 
Tet,  toes'd  as  I  am  in  the  stormy  expanse. 
The  best  way,  I  find,  is  to  leare  it  to  ehanee. 

LmA  round,  if  you  please,  and  survey  the  wide  ball. 
And  CHAJCos,  you  will  find,  has  direction  of  all : 
*rwas  owing  to  cAoiics  that  I  flrkt  saw  the  light. 
And  ehanee  may  destroy  me  befi>re  it  is  night ! 

7  was  a  ehanee,  a  mere  ehanee,  that  yoar  arms  gain*d  the 

day. 
*r  was  a  ehanee  that  the  Britons  so  soon  went  away, 
To  chance  by  their  leaders  the  nation  is  east. 
And  chance  to  perdition  will  send  them  at  last. 

Now  because  I  remain  when  the  puppies  are  gone, 
Ton  would  willingly  see  me  hanged,  quartered,  and  drawn, 
Though  I  think  I  haTe  logic  sufficient  to  prove 
Tliat  the  ekoMn  of  my  stay— is  a  proof  of  my  love. 

Fbr  deeds  of  destruction  some  hundreds  are  ripe. 
But  the  worst  of  my  foes  are  your  lads  of  the  type : 
Because  they  have  nothing  to  put  on  their' shelves 
They  are  striving  to  make  me  as  poor  as  themselves. 

There's  Loudor,  and  Kollock,  those  strong  bulls  of  Bashan, 
Are  striving  to  haok  me  away  from  my  station, 
And  Holt,  all  at  once,  is  as  wonderfUl  great 
As»if  none  but  himself  was  to  print  for  the  Btats. 

Te  all  are  convinced  I  *d  a  right  to  expect 
lliat  a  sinner  returning  you  would  not  reject— 
Qaite  sick  of  the  scarlet  and  slaves  of  the  throne, 
*Tis  now  at  your  option  to  make  me  your  own. 

Buppoee  I  had  gone  with  the  Toriee  and  rabble. 
To  starve  or  be  drown'd  on  the  shoals  of  cape  SabUt 
I  had  Sttflfer'd,  *tis  true— but  1*11  have  you  to  know. 
You  nothing  had  gained  by  my  trouble  and  wo. 

Too  aay  that  with  grief  and  dejection  of  heart 

I  paek*d  op  my  awls,  with  a  view  to  depart, 

That  my  shelves  were  dismantled,  my  cellan  onstored. 

My  boxes  afloat,  and  my  hampen  on  board : 

And  hence  you  infer  (I  am  sure  without  reason) 
That  a  right  you  possess  to  entangle  my  weason— 
Yet  your  barns  I  ne'er  burnt,  nor  your  blood  have  I  spilt, 
And  my  t$rrvr  alone  was  no  proof  of  my  guilt. 

The  charge  may  be  true— for  I  found  it  in  vain 
To  lean  on  a  stafl^  that  was  broken  in  twain, 
And  ere  I  bad  gone  at  Port  Boseway  to  fix, 
I  had  choee  to  sell  drams  on  the  south  side  of  Btyz. 

I  confess,  that  with  shame  and  contrition  oppressed, 
I  sign'd  an  agreement  to  go  with  the  rest. 
But  ere  they  weigh'd  anchor  to  sail  her  last  trip, 
I  saw  they  were  vermin,  and  gave  them  the  slip : 

Now  why  you  should  call  me  the  wont  man  alive, 
Ob  the  word  of  a  convert,  I  cannot  contrive. 
Though  tum*d  a  plain,  honest  republican,  still 
You  own  me  no  proeelyte,  do  what  I  will. 

My  paper  is  altered— good  people,  don't  flret ; 

I  call  it  no  longer  the  Rotal  Oaxbttb, 

Tb  me  a  great  monarch  has  lost  all  his  charms, 

I  have  puird  down  his  liox,  and  trampled  his  akms. 

While  fbte  was  propitious,  I  thought  they  might  stand, 
(You  know  I  was  zealous  for  Geoq^e's  command) 
But  since  he  disgraced  it,  and  left  us  behind, 
If  I  thought  him  an  angel- 1  *ve  alter'd  my  mind. 

On  the  very  same  day  that  his  army  went  henea 
1  ceased  to  tell  lies  for  the  sake  of  his  pence: 
And  what  was  the  reason  T— the  true  one  is  best— 
I  wonhip  no  suns  when  they  hang  to  the  west  • 

In  this  I  resemble  a  Turk  or  a  Moor, 
Bright  Phoebus  ascending,  I  prostrate  adore: 
And.  therefore,  excuse  me  for  printing  some  lays, 
An  ode  or  a  sonnet  in  Washington's  praise. 


His  prudence  and  caution  has  saved  your  dominions. 
This  chief  of  all  chiefe,  and  the  pride  of  Virginians  I 
And  when  he  is  gone— I  pronounce  it  with  pain— 
We  scarcely  shall  meet  with  his  equal  again. 

The  gods  for  that  hero  did  trouble  prepare. 

But  gave  him  a  mind  that  coubl  feed  upon  can. 

They  gave  him  a  spirit,  serene  but  severe. 

Above  all  disorder,  confusion,  and  fear; 

In  him  it  was  fortune  where  othen  would  fkll : 

He  was  bom  for  the  tempest,  and  weather'd  the  gala. 

Old  Plato  asserted  that  life  is  a  dream. 
And  man  bat  a  shadow,  a  cloud  or  a  stream ; 
By  which  it  is  plain  he  intended  to  say 
That  man,  like  a  shadow,  must  vanish  away: 

If  this  be  the  feet,  in  relation  to  man, 
And  if  each  one  is  striving  to  get  what  he  can. 
I  hope  while  I  live,  yon  will  all  think  it  beet. 
To  allow  me  to  bustle  along  with  the  rest. 

A  view  of  my  life,  though  some  parts  might  be  solemn. 
Would  make,  on  the  whole,  a  ridiculous  volume : 
In  the  life  that  *s  hereafter  (to  speak  with  submission) 
I  hope  I  shall  publish  a  better  edition : 

Even  swine  you  permit  to  subsist  in  the  street  ;— 
You  pity  a  dog  that  lies  down  to  be  beat- 
Then  forget  what  Is  past,  for  the  year  *s  at  a  close— 
And  men  of  my  age  have  some  need  of  repoee: 


But  as  to  the  Tories  that  yet  may  remain. 
They  scarcely  need  give  you  a  moment  of  pain ; 
What  dare  they  attempt  when  their  masten  have  fled ; 
—When  the  soul  is  departed  who  wan  with  the  dead  f 

On  the  waves  of  the  Styx  had  they  rode  quarantine. 
They  could  not  have  look'd  more  infernally  lean 
Than  the  day,  when  repenting,  dismay'd  and  distreee'd. 
Like  the  dovee  to  their  windows,  they  flew  to  their  neat 

Poor  souls  I  for  the  love  of  the  king  and  his  nation 
They  have  had  their  foil  quantum  of  mortiflcatioo ; 
Wherever  they  fought,  or  whatever  they  won. 
The  dream  *s  at  an  end— the  delusion  is  done. 

The  TCMPLs  yon  raised  was  so  wonderfol  large 
Not  one  of  them  thought  you  could  answer  the  charge. 
It  seem'd  a  mere  castle  constructed  of  vapour. 
Surrounded  with  gibbets,  and  founded  on  patik. 

On  the  basis  of  freedom  you  built  it  too  strong  1 
And  CAMLrroH  confess'd,  when  you  held  it  so  long. 
That  if  any  thing  human  the  febric  could  shatter. 
The  Rotal  OAzrrnt  must  accomplish  the  matter. 

An  engine  like  that,  in  such  hands  as  my  own 
Had  shaken  king  Cunjoa*  himself  from  his  throne. 
In  another  rebellion  had  rnin'd  the  Scot, 
While  the  Pope  and  Pretender  had  both  gone  to  pot. 

If  you  stood  my  attacks,  I  have  nothing  to  say— 
I  fought,  like  the  Swiss,  for  the  sake  of  my  pay; 
But  while  I  was  proving  your  febric  unsound 
Our  vessel  wtisa'd  ita^t  umI  we  all  went  aground. 


Thus  ended  in  ruin  what  madness  begun. 
And  thus  was  our  nation  disgraced  and  undone, 
Renown'd  as  we  were,  and  the  lords  of  the  deep, 
If  our  outset  was  folly,  our  exit  was  sleep. 

A  dominion  like  this,  that  some  millions  had  cost  I— 
The  king  might  have  wept  when  he  saw  it  was  lost;- 
Tliis  Jewel— whoee  value  I  cannot  describe : 
This  peari— that  wm  riektr  than  aU  kit  DuUk  (n'ts. 

When  the  war  came  upon  us,  you  very  well  knew 
My  income  was  small  and  my  riches  were  few— 
If  your  money  was  scarce,  and  your  prospects  were  bad. 
Why  hinder  me  printing  for  people  that  had  T 

•  The  negro  king  in  Jamaica;  whom  the  English  declared 
lodependaat  in  173B. 
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*TwouU  teT«  ptoMed  jov,  no  doubt,  bad  I  gpM  witk 

fewwM 
Of  booki,  to  •silt  in  your  oold  MunelMMtti; 
Or  to  wander  at  Jiflnmrk  with  itt>&ted  Hdob» 
Not  a  Bhirt  to  my  back,  nor  a  lole  to  my  aboe: 

Now,  if  we  mistook  (aa  we  did,  it  is  plain) 

Oiir  error  was  owing  to  wicked  fioen  Oijiw, 

For  be  gave  sucb  accounts  o(  yoor  stanriag  and  strift 

As  proved  tbat  his  pictures  were  drawn  froa  tke  lift. 

The  part  tbat  I  acted  by  some  men  of  sense 
Was  wrongfully  held  to  be  malice  prepense. 
When  to  all  the  world  else  it  was  perfectly  plaia. 
One  principle  ruled  me— a  passion  for  gain. 

You  pretend  I  ha?e  suflsr'd  no  loes  in  the  caoM, 
And  have,  therefore,  no  right  to  partake  of  your  Imwn^ 
Some  people  love  talking— I  And  to  my  cost, 
I  too  am  a  loser— my  PENSION  is  lost  I 

Nay,  did  not  your  printers  repeatedly  stoop 
To  descant  and  reflect  on  my  voaTAaut  sour  } 
At  me  have  your  porcupines  darted  the  quill, 
You  have  plttnder*d  my  Office  and  published  my  WW. 

Bcsolved  upon  mischief,  you  held  it  no  crime 
To  steal  my  R^Uethn*,  and  print  them  in  rhjrme. 
When  all  the  town  knew  (and  a  number  eonfess*d) 
Thst  papers,  tike  these,  were  no  cause  of  arrest. 

You  never  consider'd  my  struggles  and  strife ; 
That  my  lot  is  to  toil  and  to  worry  through  life ; 
My  windows  you  broke— not  a  pane  did  you  spare— 
And  my  house  you  have  made  a  mere  oM  sum  ^  wtur. 

And  still  you  insist  I  *ve  no  right  to  complain  1— 
Indeed  if  I  do,  I  *m  afraid  it 's  in  vain— 
Yet  am  willing  to  hope  you*re  too  learnedly  read 
To  hang  up  a  printer  for  being  misled. 

If  this  be  your  aim,  I  must  think  of  a  flight- 
In  less  than  a  month  I  must  bid  you  good  ni|^t. 
And  hany  away  to  that  wMP-ndden  shore 
Where  Climtoh  and  Camlstom  retreated  before. 

From  signs  in  the  sky,  and  from  tokens  on  land, 
I  *m  Inclined  to  suspect  my  departure  *b  at  hand : 
Old  Argo*  the  ship,— in  a  peep  at  her  star, 
I  found  they  were  soraping  her  bottom  for  tab  : 

For  many  nights  past,  as  the  house  can  attest, 
A  boy  with  a  feather-bed  troubled  my  rest: 
My  shop,  the  last  evening,  seem'd  all  in  a  blase. 
And  a  bbx  crow*d  at  midniglit,  my  waiting-man  says ; 


Even  then,  as  I  lay  with  strange  whims  in  my  head, 
A  ghost  hove  in  sight,  not  a  yard  from  my  bed. 
It  seem*d  General  Robbrtsoh,  hrtml^  array'd. 
But  I  grasped  at  the  subsunce,  and  fovnd  Itim  a  shade  I 

He  appeared  as  of  old,  when  head  of  the  throng, 
And  loaded  with  laurels,  be  waddled  along— 
Be  seem*d  at  the  foot  of  my  bedstead  to  stand, 
And  cried—**  Jamie  Rivinfton,  reach  me  your  hand : 

"  And  Jamie,  (said  be)  I  am  sorry  to  And 

gome  demon  advised  yon  to  loiter  behind; 

The  country  is  hostile— you  had  better  get  oflf  it. 

Here 's  nothing  but  squabbles,  all  plague,  and  no  profit  I 

•Since  the  day  that  Sir  William  came  herewith  his  throng 
He  managed  things  so,  that  they  always  went  wrong; 
And  though  for  his  knighthood,  he  kept  Mbsobussa, 
I  think  he  was  nothing  but  mere  Sancho  Pansa : 

**  That  fomouB  conductor  of  mooniigkt  retreats, 
Bir  Habst  came  next  with  his  armies  and  fleets, 
Bat  flnding,  *  tkt  RtMt  wtf  dfhtg  and  dud,* 
He  gnmnded  his  arms  and  retreated— to  bed. 

*  A  aoathsm  ooBstellation  coniisting  of  twenty>foiir 


**  Other  lock  wehad  onoe  at  the  battle  of  Jl«|pns/ 
But  here  they  have  ruin'd  earl  Ckariu  and  Bnr/wyMi, 
Here  brave  colonel  JHradEtsn  was  thrown  on  his  haak. 
And  hers  ties  poor  Jimdnt  the  best  of  the  pack.** 

Bo  saying,  be  flitted  away  in  a  trice. 
Just  adding,  **  he  hoped  I  would  uke  his  advice**— 
Wliich  t  surely  shall  do,  if  you  push  me  too 
And  so  I  remain,  with  eternal  regBid, 


Jambs  Bivisotom,  Printer,  of  late  to  the  king. 
But  now  a  repuUican-^^nder  your  wing- 
Let  Urn  stand  where  tie  i»-^n*t  push  him  down  hilU 
And  he  *11  turn  t  true  Btes-fiUn,  or  Just  what  yon  nrtO^ 

Another  of  hie  ptaiiaiBadea  is  oititM: 

bivinoton's  last  wicx  ahd  TKarrsjaaiT. 
nnoe  life  is  uncertain,  and  no  one  can  sny 
How  soon  we  may  go,  or  liow  long  we  shall  stay. 
MetUnks  he  is  wisest  wlio  soonest  prepares, 
And  settles,  in  season,  tiis  worfiy  albirs: 

Some  folks  are  so  weak  they  can  scarce  avoid  erying , 
And  think  when  tJiey  *re  making  tlieir  wills  tiMy  are  dyinc: 
*Tis  surely  a  serious  employment— but  still. 
Who  e'er  died  the  sooner  for  sMking  his  wiU  I 

Let  others  be  sad,  when  their  lives  they  review. 
But  I  know  wkffm  I  've  served—  and  kim  foithfulty  toe ; 
And  though  it  may  seem  a  fanatical  story. 
He  often  lias  show'd  me  a  glimpse  of  his  glofy. 

iMraiiris,  my  carcase  I  give  and  devise 
To  be  made  into  cakes  of  a  moderste  sist. 
To  nourish  tliose  Tories  wliose  spirits  may  drocip, 
And  serve  ttie  king*s  army  with  portable  sonpi 

Unless  I  mistake,  in  the  scriptures  we  read 
That  "  worms  on  tlie  dead  shall  deliciousty  feed,** 
Tlie  scripture  stands  true — aud  that  I  am  Arm  In, 
For  what  ate  our  Tories  and  soldieTs  but  ^trmia  ?• 

This  soup  of  all  soups  cann  be  caU*d  llkat  of  beeC 
(And  this  msy  to  some  be  a  matter  of  grief:) 
But  I  am  certain  the  Bcll  would  ooeaaioo  a  laugh. 
That  beef-poruble  soup  should  be  made  of  a  ciur. 

To  the  king,  my  dear  master,  I  give  a  foil  est 
(In  volumes  bound  up)  of  the  Boval  Gasvtts, 
In  which  he  will  flnd  the  vast  recordte  oontainM 
Of  provinces  conquerM,  and  vielorios  gaiuVL 

As  to  Absolo,  the  traitor,  and  Satan  bia  biotlMr. 
I  beg  tliey  will  also  accept  of  another ; 
And  this  sliaU  be  bound  in  Morocco  red  loaihar. 
Provided  they  11  read  it,  Uke  brotben  togethar. 

But  if  Arnold  shooU  die,  *t  is  another  aflkir, 
Then  Satan,  surviving,  shall  be  the  sole  heir; 
He  olten  has  told  me  he  thought  it  quite  clever 
So  to  him  and  liishein  I  bequeath  il  for  «v«. 

I  know  there  are  some  (that  would  foin  be  thsogM  wl»  i 
Wlio  say  my  Gasette  is  a  record  of  lies ; 
In  answer  to  this,  I  shall  only  reply- 
All  the  choice  tbat  I  had  was,  to  starre  or  to  Ua. 

My  fiddles,  my  flutes,  French  boms  and  gnitan,* 
I  leave  Vb  our  hbbobs,  now  weary  of  wan- 
To  the  wars  of  the  stage  they  more  boMly  advance, 
The  captains  iball  play,  and  the  soldiers  sball  daaea.t 

Tb  Bir  Anry  CUaien,  his  use  and  behoof, 

I  leave  my  French  brandy,  of  very  good  proof; 

It  will  give  him  fkesh  spirits  for  battle  and  slaogMar, 

And  make  him  A^  Mdsr  by  land  and  by  water: 

•  The  articles  of  bequest  in  this  poem  were  incomantlr 
advertised  in  the  Royal  Ganette,  andpoflbd  off  wfih  adcx* 
terlty  peculiar  to  the  editor  of  tbat  paper. 

t  It  became  flishionabls  at  thin  nrtal  wMh  Ihs  Brtllifo 
onceie  to  assume  the  business  of  the  Orama:  tm 
small  mortification  of  tlmae  who  bad  been  boUlag 
astheBBdwihiadouaMiawtsof  Worth  ' 
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Tet  I  esation  tbe  knight,  for  ibar  be  do  wronf  , 

*T  is  avmnt  la  viande^  §i  oftti  U  pcu$cm*— 

It  will  ttrengthen  his  itomaeh,  prevent  it  ttom  turninf , 

And  digett  tbe  affiront  of  hia  etllgy— burning. 

To  Baron  KmrpB^unir,  hia  heira  and  aaaigna, 
I  bequeatli  my  M  Bbek,  and  my  Borgnndy  winea, 
7^>  a  true  Heaaian  drankaid,  no  liquora  are  aweeter, 
And  I  know  tbe  old  man  ia  no  foe  to  tbe  ereaturt. 

To  a  QsmoiAL,  my  naoMaake.t  I  give  and  diapoaa 
Of  a  porae  fall  of  eUpp'd,  Hgki^  notaUA  balf-Joea ; 
I  bere^  deaire  him  to  take  back  hia  traah, 
And  return  me  my  H^nuT^a  infallible  wabb. 

My  eheaamen  and  tablea,  and  other  aaeh  chattela, 
I  give  to  CoKHWALLia,  tremendous  in  battlea : 
By  moving  of  theae  (not  tracing  tbe  map) 
He  II  explain  to  the  king  how  be  got  in  the  tkaf. 

To  good  Datid  M ATTHSwa  (among  other  alopa) 
I  give  my  whole  cargo  of  Maredant'a  drops, 
If  they  cannot  do  all,  they  may  core  him  in  part. 
And  acatter  the  poison  that  cankers  his  heart: 

ProTided,  however,  and  nevertheless. 
That  what  other  estate  I  enjoy  and  poaaesa 
At  the  time  of  my  death  (if  it  be  not  then  sold) 
Shall  remain  to  the  Tories,  to  bavb  amb  to  bold. 

As  I  thus  have  bequeathed  them  both  caicaas  and  fleece. 
Hie  leaat  they  can  do  is  to  wait  my  decease ; 
But  to  give  them  what  subaunee  I  have,  ere  I  die. 
And  be  eat  up  with  vermin,  wliile  living— not  I— 


In  wxTKtaa  wliereof  (though  no  ailment  I  ftel) 
Hereunto  I  set  both  my  hand  and  my  seal : 
(As  the  law  aays)  in  presence  of  witnesses  twain, 
*8quire  Mm  Ofgkitt  Knap,  and  brotlier  Hugh  Omne. 

Frenean  enjoyed  the  ftiendahip  of  Adama,  Franklin, 
Jefleraon,  Madiaon,  and  Monroe,  and  the  last  three 
were  hia  oonatant  correapoodenta  while  they  lived.  I 
have  before  me  two  lettera,  one  written  by  Jeffcraon 
and  the  other  by  Madiaon,  in  which  he  ia  commended 
10  certain  citisena  of  New  York,  for  hia  eztenaive  in- 
formation, sound  diecretion,  and  general  high  charac- 
ter, as  a  candidate  for  the  editorahip  of  a  journal  which 
it  waa  intended  to  eatabliah  in  that  city.  Hia  applica- 
tion appears  to  have  been  onaacceaaiul :  probably  be- 
cause the  project  waa  abandoned. 

Aa  a  reward  for  the  ability  and  patriotiam  he  had 
displayed  during  the  war,  Mr.  Jefl^on  gave  him  a 
place  in ^ the  Department  of  State;  but  hia  public  em- 
ployment being  of  too  sedentary  a  deacription  for  a 
man  of  his  ardent  temperament,  he  soon  relinquished 
it  to  conduct  in  Philadelphia  a  paper  entitled  *'The 
Freeman's  Journal."  He  waa  the  only  editor  who  re- 
mained at  his  post,  during  tbe  prevalence  of  the  yellow 
fever  in  that  city,  in  the  aummer  of  1791.  The  **  Jour- 
nal**  waa  unprofitable,  and  he  gave  it  up,  in  1793,  to 
take  the  command  of  a  merchant-ahip,  in  which  he 
Blade  aeveral  voyages  to  Madeira,  the  Weat  Indiea, 
and  other  places.  His  naval  ballads  and  other  poema 
relating  to  the  sea,  written  in  thia  period,  are  among 
the  moat  apirited  and  carefully  finiahed  of  hia  produc- 
tiona. 

Of  the  remainder  of  hia  history  I  have  been  able  to 
learn  bat  little.  In  1810  he  reaided  in  Philadelphia, 
and  he  aubaequently  removed  to  Mount  Pleasant,  in 
New  Jersey.  He  died,  very  auddenly,  near  Freehold, 
in  that  atate,  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  December,  1892, 
in  the  eightieth  year  of  hia  age. 

The  firat  collection  of  Frenean's  poema  waa  pobliahed 


•  Belbra  fleab  and  after  flab. 

tOea  ^M"****  Rohaitaoii. 
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in  1786;  a  aeoond  edition  appeared  in  a  doaely  printed 
octavo  volume  at  Monmouth,  in  New  Jeraey,  in  1795; 
and  a  third,  in  twodoodecimo  volumea,  in  Philadelphia, 
in  1809.  The  but  ia  entitled  **  Poema  written  and  puV 
liabed  during  the  American  Revolutionary  War,  and 
now  republiahed  from  the  original  Mannacripta,  inter- 
aperaed  with  TranaUtiona  from  the  Ancienta,  and  other 
Piecea  not  heretofore  in  Print."  In  1788  he  pnbliahed 
in  Philadelphia  hia  "  Miacellaneons  Works,  containing 
Eaaaja  and  additional  Poema,"  and,  in  1814,  **A  Col- 
lection of  Poema  on  American  Affiurs,  and  a  Variety 
of  other  Sulgecta,  chiefly  Moral  and  Political,  written 
between  1797  and  1815."  Hia  house  at  Mount  Pleaaant 
waa  destroyed  by  fire,  in  1815  or  1816,  and  in  wmA  of 
hia  lettera  he  lamenta  the  loss,  by  that  miafortune,  of 
aome  of  hia  beat  poems,  which  had  never  been  printed. 

SATIRICAL,  DRAMATIC,  AND  OTHER  POEMS  ON 
PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  WRITTEN  DURING  THE  REVa 
LUTION. 

D0UBTLK88  the  cleverest  aatire  written  during  the 
Revolution  waa  TrumbuU'a  McFingal.  Tbe  firat  part 
of  it  waa  written  in  the  spring  of  1774,  immediately 
printed  in  Philadelphia,  where  the  Congreaa  waa  then 
in  aeaaion,  and  aoon  after  republiahed  in  numerona  edi- 
tiona  in  difierent  parts  of  thia  country  and  in  England. 
It  waa  not  finiahed  until  1782,  when  it  was  issued  com- 
plete in  three  cantos  at  Hartford,  to  which  place  Trum- 
bull had  removed  in  the  preceding  year.  **  McFingal*' 
is  in  the  Hudibraatic  vein,  and  much  the  best  imitation 
of  the  great  aatire  of  Butler  that  has  been  written. 
Tbe  hero  is  a  Scottish  justice  of  the  peace  residing  in 
the  vicinity  of  Boston  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  the  first  two  cantoe  are  principally  occupied 
with  a  discussion  between  him  and  one  Honoriua  on 
the  conrae  of  the  Britiah  government,  in  which  McFin- 
gal, an  unyielding  loyalist,  endeavoura  to  make  prose- 
lytea,  while  all  his  arguments  are  directed  against  him- 
self. His  seal  and  his  logic  are  together  irresistibly 
ludicrous,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  character  unnatu- 
ral, aa  it  ia  common  for  men  who  read  more  than  they 
think,  or  attempt  to  diacuaa  questions  they  do  not  under* 
stand,  to  uae  argumenta  which  reftite  the  poaitiona  they 
wish  to  defend.  Tbe  meeting  eada  with  a  riot,  in  which 
McFingal  ia  aeized,  tried  by  the  mob^  convicted  of  vio- 
lent toryism,  and  tarred  and  feathered.  On  being  set 
at  liber^,  he  aaaemblea  hia  friends  around  him  in  hia 
cellar,  and  haranguea  them  until  they  are  dispersed  by 
the  Whigs,  when  he  escapee  to  Boaton,  and  the  poem 
cloaea.  Theae  are  all  the  important  incidenta  of  the 
atoiy,  yet  it  is  never  tedious,  and  few  commence  read- 
ing it  who  do  not  follow  it  to  the  end  and  regret  ita 
termination.  Throughout  the  three  cantoa  the  wit  is 
never  separated  ih>m  the  character  of  the  hero. 

"The  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  a  Dramatic  Piece  in 
Five  Acta,"  waa  pnbUshed  by  Robert  BeU,  in  Philadel. 
phia,  in  1776.  The  author  waa  a  native  of  Maryland, 
educated  at  Naaaan  Hall  College,  Princeton,  and  for 
civilitiea  received  during  hia  Btndent4ifo  ih>m  tbe  Hon. 
Richard  Stockton,  dedicated  hia  play  to  that  gentleman. 
The  "  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  tbe  Continental  Army" 
who  wrote  the  prologue  waa  probably  Hnmphriea,  of 
Connecticut  The  piece,  though  much  praiaed  when 
first  publiahed,  poaseaaea  little  merit.  Some  of  the  cha- 
nctera— eapectidly  Gage  and  Burgoyne— are,  however^ 
well  enough  drawn,  and  the  atyle.  for  the  time,  ia 
obaaie  and  harmonioaa.     The  fourtb  act  opena  witb 
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the  following  soliloquy  by  the  British  Commander  in 
Chief— 

Gaob,  «0/iw.— Oh  sweet  tranquillity  and  peace  of  soul. 
That  in  the  bosom  of  the  cottafer 
Tak'st  up  thy  residence,  cannot  the  beams 
Of  royal  sunshine  call  thee  to  my  breast? 
Fair  honour  h aits  on  thee,  renown  abroad, 
And  high  dominion  o'er  this  continent. 
Soon  as  the  spirit  of  rebellious  war 
Is  scourged  into  obedience.    Why,  then,  ye  gods. 
This  inward  gnawing  and  remorse  of  thought 
For  perfidy  and  breach  of  promises  f 
Why  should  the  spouse  or  weeping  inlant  babe. 
Or  meek-eyed  virgin  with  her  sallow  cheek— 
The  row,  by  famine,  withered  out  of  it— 
Or  why  the  fether  or  his  youthful  son 
By  me  detaiird  from  all  their  relatives. 
And  in  low  dungeons  and  in  Jails  chained  down 
Aflbct  my  spirit  when  the  mighty  cause 
Of  George  and  Britain  is  endanger'dt 
For  nobly  struggling  in  the  cause  of  kings. 
We  claim  the  high,  the  Just  prerogative 
To  rule  mankind,  and  with  an  iron  rod 
Siact  subiuission.  due.  though  absolute. 
What  though  they  style  me  villain,  murderer. 
And  imprpcate  from  heaven  dire  thunderbolts 
To  crush  my  purposes  ?. — Was  that  a  gun 
Which  thunders  o'er  the  wave  ?    Or  is  it  guilt 
lliat  plays  the  coward  with  my  trembling  heart. 
And  cools  the  blood  with  frightful  images  f 
Oh,  guili !  thy  blackness  hovers  on  the  mind. 
Nor  can  the  morning  dissipate  thy  shades — 
Ton  ruddy  mom  which  over  Bunker  Hill 
Advancing  slowly,  blushes  to  the  bay. 
And  tips  with  gold  the  spires  of  Charles's-towa. 

Borgoyne  and  Howe  then  enter  with  intelligence  of 
the  operations  of  Gardiner  and  his  companions  on 
Bunker  Hill.  *'  Sir  Jack,"  as  he  is  styled  in  some  of  the 
ballads  of  the  time,  uses  the  ambitious  phrase  of  the  so- 
phomore, garnishing  all  his  speeches  with  classical  allu- 
sions and  high  sotmding  words.  "  You  bear,"  be  saya— 

You  hear  the  sound 
Of  spades  and  pickaxes  upon  the  Hill- 
Incessant  pounding,  like  old  Vulcan*8  foige. 
Urged  by  the  Cyclops. 

Gage,  left  once  more  alone,  exclaims — 

May  heaven  protect  us  from  their  rage,  I  say. 
When  but  a  boy,  I  dream'd  of  death,  in  bed. 
And  ever  since  that  time  I  hated  things 
Which  put  bini,  like  a  pair  of  spectacles. 
Before  my  eyes.    The  thought  lies  deep  in  fate. 
Nor  can  a  mortal  see  the  bottom  ot  it. 
Tis  here — 'tis  there— I  conid  philosophize — 
Eternity  is  like  a  winding-sheet — 
The  seven  commandmentJ  like — I  think  there 's  seven— 
I  scratch  my  head— but  yet  in  vain  I  scratch — 
Oh  Bute  snd  Dartmouth,  knew  ye  what  I  feel. 
You  sure  would'pity  an  old  drinking  man. 
That  has  more  heartache  than  philosophy. 

In  the  next  scene  Howe,  addressing  the  soldiers, 
urges  them  by  an  exhibition  of  their  ancient  bravery  to 
put  down  the  **  foul  rebellion'* — 

Which  spurns  that  love- 
That  fond  maternal  tenderness  of  soul 
Which  on  this  dreary  coast  first  planted  them ; 
Kestrain'd  the  rage  of  murdering  savsges 
Who,  with  fierce  inroad  on  their  settlements. 
Made  firequent  war ;  struck  down  the  arm  of  France, 
Just  raised  to  crush  them  in  their  infsncy ; 
And  since  that  time  has  bade  their  cities  grow 
To  marts  of  trade;  caUM  fkir-eyed  commeice  Ibfitb 


To  share  dominion  on  the  distant  wave. 
And  visit  ev«y  clime  and  foreign  shore. 
Yet  this,  brave  sohiiers,  is  the  prood  retnm 
For  the  best  blood  of  England,  shed  for  them. 

In  the  last  scene  but  one,  endeavouring  to  rally  liie 
forces  after  a  second  repulse  from  the  HiB,  he  ex- 
claim»— 

But  that  so  many  mouths  can  witness  it, 
I  wookl  deny  myself  an  Englishman, 
And  swear  this  day  that  with  such  oowardiee 
No  kindred  or  alliance  has  my  hirth. 
Oh  base,  degenerate  souls,  whose  ancestors 
At  Cressy,  Poictiers,  and  at  Agiocourt, 
With  tenfold  numbers  combated,  and  pluck'd 
The  budding  laurels  from  the  brows  of  France — 
Back  to  the  charge  once  more !  and  rather  die 
Bum'd  up  or  witherM  on  this  bloody  hill. 
Than  live  the  blemish  of  your  country's  fhme. 
With  everlasting  infkmy  oppressed. 

The  part  acted  by  General  Pntnam  in  this  battle  faae 
recently  been  a  subject  of  some  controversy,  and  Mx» 
Bancroft,  among  othen,  has  endeavoured  to  deprive  the 
veteran  of  the  laurels  he  had  worn  so  worthily  for  ee- 
venty  years.    Our  author,  writing  but  a  few  monthe 
after  the  battle,  and,  doobtleas,  ^miliar  with  all  tbi 
puUished  accounts  of  it,  would  not  have  been  likdly  lo 
make  him  one  of  the  most  prominent  actors  in  tbe 
American  camp,  if  he  had  not  been  present,  as  is  bow 
contended.    While  leading  a  last  assault  upon  the  Bri- 
tish, Putnam  aays  to  his  followers- 
Swift  rising  fame  on  early  wing  mounts  up 
To  the  convexity  of  bending  Heaven, 
And  writes  their  names  who  fought  with  us  this  day 
In  fairest  characters  amidst  the  stars. 

And  Clinton,  giving  an  account  of  the  day  to  a  fave* 
ther  ofiBcer,  says — 

Their  left  wing  gave  way. 
And  with  their  shstter'd  Infantry  the  whole. 
Drawn  off  by  Putnam,  to  the  causeway  fled. 

W^e  have  room  but  for  the  titles  of  the  principal 
works  of  this  description.  In  1T74  were  published  in 
Philadelphia,  besides  '* McFingal,**  ''The  AssociatioB, 
dec.  of  tbe  Delegates  of  tbe  Grand  Congress,  versified 
and  adapted  to  music,  calculated  for  grave  and  gay 
dispositions,"  etc ;  "  A  Dialogue  between  a  Southern 
Delegate  and  his  Spouse,  on  his  return  from  tbe  Grand 
Continential  Congress :  Inscribed  to  the  Married  Ladies 
of  America;*'  "Dominion  lost  in  America  by  tbe  Bri* 
tisb:  an  Humble  Imitation  of  tbe  History  of  HappineM 
lost  in  Heaven  by  the  Devils,  as  recorded  by  Milton ;" 
**  The  Fall  of  British  T>-ranny,  or  American  Liberty 
Triumphant,  a  tragi-comedy  ;**  and  several  others.  In 
Boston  appeared  *'  A  Poem  on  the  Cnemy*s  Coming  to 
Boston  ;'*  "  Nebuchadnezzar's  Dream ;"  "  The  Group,  n 
Farce,  as  lately  acted  and  reacted  to  the  Wonder  of  aU 
Superior  Intelligences."  &c.  At  Dan  vera,  near  Bos- 
ton, was  published  "Am^ica  Invincible,  a  poem  in 
Ten  Books,  by  an  Officer  of  Rank  in  the  Continental 
Army,*'  and  in  various  places  many  other  small  vo> 
lumes  in  the  elegiac  or  satirical  vein,  few  of  which 
are  remarkable  for  any  other  quali^  than  their  "pa- 
triotism." But  the  best  of  all,  as  we  have  eln^ 
where  remarked,  were  the  satires  of  Frmean.  Hia 
**  Life  of  Hugh  Gaine,**  "  British  Prison  Ship,**  '*  Gage  s 
Soliloquy,**  '*  The  Midnight  Consultations,**  and  other 
pieces,  were  read  every  where  and  approved  br  peo- 
^e  of  all  classes 
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MINSTREL8Y  OF  THE  INDIAN  WARS  AND  THE 

REVOLUTION. 
Permeitcz  que  je  faue  lea  chanson$  d'un  ptupi^^  tl  tZ 
Jtra  le*  loit  qui  le  veui,  remarked,  in  sabatance,  aome 
ahrewd  Frenchman;  and  that  he  rated  not  too  high  the 
power  of  song  is  shown  by  numerous  instances  in  both 
ancient  and  modem  history.  It  has  been  hunented 
that  we  have  in  America  no  martial  lyrics  comparable 
to  those  of  the  older  nations.  Holmes  exclaims  in  one 
cf  his  admirable  poems— 

When  Gallia's  flag  its  triple  fold  displays, 
Her  manbftled  legions  peal  tbe  Marsellaise ; 
When  round  the  German  close  the  war-clouds  dim, 
Far  Uirough  their  shadows  floats  bis  battle  hymn; 
When,  crowned  with  joy  the  camps  of  England  ring, 
A  thousand  voices  shout  "  God  save  the  King  I'* 
When  victory  follows  with  our  eagle's  glance, 
Our  nation's  anthem  is  a  eonntrjf  danee.* 

Bat  the  martial  song  belongs  to  more  warlike  coon- 
tries.  France,  Germany  and  England  arc  vast  fortified 
districts,  echoing  forever  the  din  of  conflict  or  the 
notes  of  military  preparation;  while  America  is  the 
resting-place  of  peace,  whence  her  influence  is  to  ir- 
radiate the  world.  Or,  if  a  different  destiny  awaits 
her,  there  is  little  danger  but  that — 

When  the  roused  nation  bids  her  armies  form. 
And  screams  her  eagle  through  the  gathering  storm, 
When  from  our  ports  the  bannered  frigate  rides. 
Her  black  bows  scowling  to  the  crested  tides, 

Some  proud  muse 

Will  rend  the  silence  of  our  tented  plains. 
And  bid  the  nations  tremble  at  her  strains. 

The  puritan  settlera  of  New  England,  while  carrying 
on  war  against  the  Indian  tribes,  deemed  it  right  to  spend 
the  houra  their  enemies  devoted  to  profane  dances 
and  incantations,  in  singing  verses,  half  military  and 
half  religious;  and  their  actions  in  the  field  were 
celebrated  in  ballads  which  lacked  none  of  the  spirit 
and  fidelity  of  the  songs  of  the  old  bards,  however 
deficient  they  may  have  been  in  metrical  array  and 
sentiment.  "Lovewell's  Fight,"  "The  Gallant  Church," 
"  Smithes  Affair  at  Sidelong  Hill,"  and  "  The  Godless 
French  soldier,"  are  among  the  best  lyrical  composi- 
tions of  the  early  period  in  which  they  were  written, 
and  are  not  without  value  as  historical  records.  Love- 
well's  Fight  took  place  near  the  present  town  of  Frye- 
burg,  in  Maine,  on  the  margin  of  a  small  lake  since 
called  LoveweWf  Pond,  in  1725.  The  following  ballad 
is  said  to  have  been  written  in  the  same  year,  and  was 
for  a  long  time  well  known  throughout  the  conntxy: 

lovewelx.'b  fight. 

Of  worthy  Captain  Lavewelly 

I  purpose  now  to  sing. 
Row  valiantly  he  served 

His  country  and  his  king; 
He  and  his  valiant  soldiers 

Did  range  the  woods  full  wide, 
And  hardships  they  endurdd 

To  quell  the  Indian's  pride. 

*Twas  nigh  unto  Pigwacket, 

Upon  the  eighth  of  May, 
They  spied  a  rebel  Indian 

Boon  after  break  of  day ; 
He  on  a  bank  was  walking. 

Upon  a  neck  of  land. 
Which  leads  into  a  pond,  as 

We  're  made  to  understand. 

*  The  poptilar  sir  of  "  Yankee  Doodle,**  like  tbe  dagger 
of  ''uditiras.  servos  a  parific  os  well  as  a  martial  purpose. 


Our  men  resolved  to  have  him, 

And  traverd  two  miles  round, 
Until  they  met  the  Indian. 

Who  boldly  stood  his  ground ; 
Then  speaks  up  Captain  LmewM^ 

"  Take  you  good  heed,**  says  be; 
"  This  rogue  is  to  decoy  us, 

I  very  plainly  see. 

**  The  Indians  lie  in  ambush. 

In  some  place  nigh  at  band, 
In  order  to  surround  us 

Upon  this  neck  of  land : 
Therefore  we  *ll  march  in  order. 

And  each  man  leave  his  pack. 
That  we  may  briskly  fight  them 

When  they  shall  us  attack.** 

They  came  unto  this  Indian, 

Who  did  them  thus  defy ; 
As  soon  as  they  were  nigh  him. 

Two  guns  he  did  let  fly, 
Which  wounded  Captain  Lntweli^ 

And  likewise  one  roan  more ; 
But  while  this  rogue  was  running, 

Thoy  laid  him  in  his  gore. 

Then  having  scalped  the  Indian, 

They  went  back  to  the  spot. 
Where  they  bad  laid  their  packs^down. 

But  there  they  found  them  notl 
For  the  Indians  having  spied  them. 

When  they  them  down  did  lay. 
Did  seize  them  for  their  plunder, 

And  carry  them  away. 

These  rebels  lay  in  ambush. 

This  very  place  hard  by, 
80  that  an  English  soldier 

Did  one  of  them  espy. 
And  cried  out,  **  Here 's  an  Indian  I" 

With  which  they  started  out. 
As  fiercely  as  old  lions. 

And  hideously  did  shout. 

With  that  our  valiant  English 

All  gave  a  loud  huzza. 
To  shew  the  rebel  Indiana 

They  feared  them  not  a  straw ; 
And  now  the  fight  beginning, 

As  fiercely  as  could  be. 
The  Indians  ran  up  to  them. 

But  soon  were  forced  to  flee. 

Thus  out  spake  Captain  LottwU, 

When  first  the  fight  began, 
**  Fight  on,  my  valiant  heroes  I 

You  see  they  fall  like  rain.** 
For,  as  we  are  informed. 

The  Indians  were  so  thick, 
A  man  could  scarcely  fire  a  gun. 

And  some  of  them  not  hit. 

Then  they  all  their  best  did  try 

Our  soldiers  to  surround. 
But  they  could  not  accomplish  it. 

Because  there  was  a  pood, 
Tb  which  our  men  retreated. 

And,  cover*d  all  the  rear,— 
Tbe  rogues  were  forced  to  flee  them. 

Although  they  skulk'd  for  fear. 

Two  logs  there  were  behind  them. 

That  close  together  lay. 
Without  being  discover*d. 

They  could  not  get  away ; 
Therefore  our  valiant  English 

They  traverd  in  a  row. 
And  at  a  handsome  distance. 

As  they  were  wont  to  go^ 
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*rwu  t«B  oidoek  in  tkt  BMniag 

WImh  iint  tlM  figlit  tagun. 
And  fieroeljr  it  oontiaiMd 

Until  the  Mt  of  the  wu; 
Bzeepting  that  the  IttdiaM. 

8(MM  boon  Mora  *t ' 
Draw  off  into  the  huhte 

And  cesMd  awhile  to  flght : 

Bnt  eoon  agnia  ratonM 

In  fierce  end  f oriooe  nood* 
Bhoatinf  u  in  the  norning. 

Bat  yet  not  half  eo  hwd; 
For,  u  we  are  iaformM, 

00  thick  and  laat  thqr  «!• 
Scarce  twenty  of  their  nwnbar 

At  nifia  did  get  hoMe  wnIL 

Aleo  our  valiant  Sngiiah 

Titt  midnight  there  did  ataj. 
To  iee  whether  the  Indiana 

Would  haTe  another  fraj ; 
But  they  no  mora  returning. 

They  made  off  towaidi  thak  hoBn. 
And  hrooght  away  theirs 

Ae  fhr  as  tliey  eoold  i 


or  all  oar  valiant  Engiiah 

Tliere  were  but  thirty*fiNur« 
And  of  the  rebel  Indiana 

There  were  about  foureeora ; 
And  aixteen  of  our  Eogliah 

Did  ealbly  home  return ; 
The  rest  were  killed  and  wounded, 

FW  which  we  all  must  mouni. 

Oar  worthy  Captain  UnmMU 

Among  them  there  did  die; 
Tlwy  kiU'd  Lieutenant  MMkhu, 

And  wounded  good  young  J^Vye, 
Who  was  oar  English  rJiaplain ; 

He  many  Indiana  elew. 
And  eome  of  them  he  eciJpM 

When  bullett  round  him  flew. 

Toung  FiMam  too  111  mention, 

Becanse  he  fooght  BO  wen ; 
Endeavouring  to  save  a  man, 

A  iacrifioe  he  fcll. 
And  yet  oar  valiant  BngHirfrnwrn 

la  fight  were  ne  *er  diamay*d. 
But  still  they  kept  their  motion. 

And  IFysM*  captain  made; 

Who  shot  the  old  chief  Pmugma, 

Which  did  the  foe  delbat. 
Then  eet  his  men  ia  ofder. 

And  braug^  off  the  retreat: 
And  braving  many  dangers 

And  hardships  in  the  way. 
They  safe  arrived  at  Dunstable, 

The  thirteenth  day  of  May. 

At  the  commencemenC  of  the  Revolation,  Bariow, 
Trnmhull,  Dwight,  Humphreys,  and  other  **Connecti- 
cat  wits,"  employed  their  leisure  in  wzitiag  patriotic 
■onge  for  the  eoMiers  and  the  people,  "which,"  says 
a  lifo  of  Putnam,  "  had  great  efiect  throngh  the  coon- 
tiy."  "I  do  not  know,"  wrote  Bailow  on  entering 
the  aimy,  **  whether  I  ahaU  do  mora  for  the  canse  in 
the  capacity  of  chaplain,  than  I  oovM  in  that  of  poet; 
Y  have  great  foitii  in  the  infloeBce  of  aonge;  and  lahall 
continnei  while  fulfilling  the  dntiee  of  my  appointment, 
to  write  one  now  and  then,  and  to  enooorage  the  taste 
for  them  which  I  find  in  the  camp.  One  good  song  is 
worth  a  doeen  addreeaeB  or  piorhmafioaa.**  The  great 
aong-writer  of  the  Revohtion,  however,  was  Freaean, 
whose  pieces  wera  eveiTwbete  mmg  with  enthnsiaam. 


He  was  a  keen  satiriflt,  and  wrote  with  nmaihahio  fo- 
cility;  bat  his  lyrics  were  often  profime  and  volgar, 
while  those  written  in  New  Englandi  on  aoooont  of 
their  style  and  cast  of  thought,  were  stjgmatiwid  bj 
the  celefarated  Fanon  Peien  as  **psalms  and  hymns 
adapted  to  the  tastes  of  Yankee  rebda."  The  follow- 
lag  is  a  characteristic  specimen  >— 

Wak  Somo.— YTriOM  en  177B. 

Haifc,  hark,  the  eoond  of  war  is  hmid, 

Aad  we  mast  all  attend; 
Take  up  o«r  arms  and  go  with  speed 

Our  eountry  to  defond. 

Our  parent  stale  has  tuin*d  oar  fiie. 

Which  fills  our  land  with  pain; 
Bsr  gaQant  riiips  manned  oat  for  war 

Come  thuodering  o*er  the  main. 

There  *■  Carlelon,  Howe,  and  CKnlon  loa^ 

And  many  thousands  aaora. 
May  cross  the  eea,  bat  all  in  vain; 
Our  rights  well  ne'er  give  o*er. 

Our  pleasant  land  they  do  iavade. 

Our  property  devour; 
And  an  because  we  woa*t  eabmit 

Td  thsir  deepotic  power. 

Then  let  us  go  sgainat  our  foee, 

We*d  better  die  than  yield ; 
We  and  our  sons  are  all  undone 

If  Britaia  win  the  fleU. 

TotieB  may  dream  of  fotnra  Joys, 

Bat  I  am  bold  to  say, 
TheyH  find  theaaselvee  bound 

If  Britain  wins  the  day. 


leave  thrir  loving  wives 
And  sprightly  yoaths  attend, 
lisave  their  sweetheartt  aad  risk  their  ttvos 
Their  eoan  try  to  defend. 

May  they  be  heroee  in  the  field. 

Have  heroee'  feme  la  eton; 
We  pray  the  Lord  to  be  their  ehieU 

Where  ihnndering  ranaons  roar. 

The  oldest  of  the  revohitionaiy  lyrics  we  shall  j 
la  the  *<  Ptitriot*s  Appeal,"  printed  in  the  Pesne^ hama 
Chronicle,  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  4th  of  loly.  JMl 
eight  yean  before  the  Declaration  of  Indeparf— csi 
We  copy  it  from  a  ballad  aheet,  dated  in  1775. 

THK  FATMOT'b  APPKAL. 

CooM  Join  hand  and  hand  brave  AflMrieaas  all. 
Awake  through  the  land  at  foir  LibertyH  caO : 
No  tytannoas  acts  shall  suppraa  year  Just  dsim. 
Or  staia  with  dishonour  AaMrica*B  name! 
In  freedom  we *ra  bora,  in  flrwgdnm  weH  live; 

Oar  parses  are  ree«|y— 

Steady,  friends*  steady  1— 
Not  as  Slaves,  but  as  fteesMn,  oar  mon^  well  give ! 

Our  worthy  forelkthen  (let  *B  give  thsm  a  choer  0 
To  dimatee  unknowa  did  eeongeoasly  stssr ; 
Through  ooeaae  to  deeeits  for  fireedom  they  came. 
And,  dying,  bequeathed  as  their  fireedom  aad  feme! 
In  fteedom,  etc 


Their  generoue  boeooie  all 
So  highly,  so  wisely,  their  birthrights  thsy 
What  tliey  gave  let  as  Asrish  aad  ptooily  feecp. 
Nor  flivtnte  their  toils  on  the  lander  the de^ 

In  freedom,  etc 
The  tree  their  own  hamk  had  to  liberty  reai^ 
Tliey  lived  to  behoM  growing  strong  and 
With  transport  they  cried,  **  Now  oar  wistes 
For  our  childran  shall  gather  the  fruits  of  oar 

la 


we  gain. 
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How  sweet  are  the  labonn  that  fireemen  endtire. 
Of  wbicti  they  enjoy  all  Uie  profits  secure ! 
Ho  loafer  such  toils  shall  Americans  know. 
If  Britons  may  reap  what  Americans  sow  I 
Iji  freedom,  etc 

Swarms  of  placemen  and  pensioners  6*en  now  appear 
Like  locusts  deforming  the  charms  of  the  year ! 
Suns  vainly  will  rise  and  showers  vainly  desoand. 
If  we  are  to  drudge  for  what  others  may  spend. 
In  freedom,  etc. 

Then  Join  hand  and  hand,  brave  Americanf  aUt 
^  uniting  we  stand,  by  dividing  we  fall ; 
In  so  righteous  a  cause  we  may  1k^  to  sueeeed, 
Fte  Heaven  approves  every  generous  deed. 
In  freedom,  etc. 

All  ages  and  nations  rtwll  speak  with  applause 
Of  the  courage  we  show  in  support  of  our  cause, 
To  die  we  can  bear,  but  to  serve  we  disdain, 
Por  shame  is  to  freemen  more  dreadful  than  pain. 
In  freedom,  etc 

A  bumper  to  Freedom  I  and  as  for  the  king,* 
When  he  does  deserve  it  his  praises  we  11  sing ! 
We  wish  Britain^s  glory  immortal  may  be, 
If  she  is  but  Just  and  we  are  but  free ! 
In  freedom  we  *re  born,  in  freedom  we  11  live. 
Our  purses  are  ready — 
Steady,  boys,  steady  !— 
Our  money  as  freemen,  not  slaves,  we  will  give  I 

The  following  specimen  of  the  mocb  ridiculed 
**  Yankee  Psalms**  ia  said  to  have  been  writtm  by  Joel 
Barlow.  It  was  published  first  in  1T75,  and  afterward 
frequently  reprinted  : 

THI  BVEiriNO  OF  CiLUtLSSTOWN. 

Pafanira's  prospeet,  with  her  tumbling  walls, 
Huge  piles  of  ruin  heaped  on  every  side, 

FhNn  each  beholder,  tears  <tf  pity  caUs, 
Bad  monuDients,  extending  for  and  wide. 

Tet  for  more  dismal  to  the  patriots  eye. 
The  diear  remains  of  Charlestown*s  /onasraAsw, 

Behind  whose  walls  did  hundred  warriorB  die. 
And  Britain's  centre  felt  the  fotal  blow. 

To  see  a  town  so  el^anUy  fin-m'd. 
Such  buildings,  graced  with  every  curious  art, 

^eird  iu  a  imsmiU,  on  a  sudden  8torm*d, 
Must  fill  with  indignation  every  heart. 

But  when  we  find  the  reasons  of  her  fote 

Tb  be  but  trifling— tr^nj'  did  I  say  Y 
For  being  noble  I  daring  to  be  great. 

Nor  calmly  yielding  to  tyrannic  sway  I 

Td  see  the  relics  of  that  once  femedplaee^ 
Pointing  to  Heaven  as  'twere  in  ardent  cry. 

By  lawless  power  robb'd  of  every  grace, 
Tet  calling  bolts  of  vengeance  from  on  high;— 

To  find,  I  say,  such  dealings  with  mankind. 

To  see  those  refal  reHere  planted  near 
Those  glorious  buildings,  turning  into  wind. 

And  loath  to  mingle  with  the  common  air:— 

And  such  chastisement  coming  from  a  state 
Who  calls  herself  our  Parent,  Nurse  and  Friend— 

Must  rouse  each  soul  that's  noUe,  frank  and  great. 
And  urge  us  on  our  lives  and  all  to  spend  t 

Oh  I  spot  once  graceful :  but,  alas  t  no  more ; 

Till  signs  shall  end,  and  time  itself  shall  cease. 
Thy  name  shall  live,  and  on  fome's  pinion  soar 

7b  mark  grim  bUiekneee  eu  OtmC  Arite<«*«  /mc$, 

*  In  the  copies  of  this  song  printed  during  the  Revolu- 
tiOB  the  last  sunsa  is  altered.  In  the  Pennsylvania  Ohra- 
nicle,  which  we  have  examined,  it  is  printed— 

This  bumper  I  crown  for  our  sovereign's  health, 
And  this  for  Briunnia's  glory  and  wealth,  etc 

8* 


Nor  shall  the  blood  of  heroes,  on  the  plain. 
Who  nobly  fell  that  day  in  Freedom's  cause, 

Lie  unrevenged,  though  with  thy  thousands  slaia. 
Whilst  there 's  a  king  who  fean  nor  minds  thy  laws. 

Shall  Cain,  who  madly  spilt  his  brother's  Mood, 
Beeeive  such  curses  from  the  CkMl  of  aU? 

Is  not  that  Sovereign  stilt  as  Just  and  good 
To  hear  the  criea  of  children  when  they  call  ? 

Yes,  there 's  a  God  whose  laws  are  still  the  same. 
Whose  years  are  endless,  and  whoee  power  ia  great : 

He  is  our  tied:  Miovah  is  his  name; 
WUh  kim  we  trust  emr  eere  efpreeeei  tUtU, 

When  he  iball  rise,  (oh,  Britain,  dread  the  day. 

Nor  can  I  stretch  the  period  of  thy  fote;) 
What  heart  of  steel,  what  tyrant  then  shall  sway 

A  throne  that's  sinking  by  oppression's  weif^t 

Thy  crimes,  oh  JVbrtJI,  shall  then  like  spectres  stand. 
Nor  Chariestown  hindmost  in  the  gheM§  reU^ 

And  foithless  Gage,  who  gave  the  dread  commend, 
SktM  find  dire  torments  gnaw  ^^en  kis  semL 

Tea,  in  this  world,  we  trust  those  ills  so  dread. 
Which  fill  the  nation  with  su«di  matehli 

Shall  fall  with  double  vengeance  on  thy  head, 
JVbr  *sc^e  these  siJalMW  wkick  tkff  esmrt  i 


Greneral  Warren  was  a  song  writer  as  well  as  an  ora- 
tor, but  his  verses,  though  very  popular  at  the  «y>mmiynftih 
ment  of  the  Revolution,  have  less  merit  than  his  repa- 
tation  aa  a  man  of  cultivated  taste  would  lead  us  to  an- 
ticipate. The  following  song  waa  probably  writtw 
near  the  cloae  of  his  life : 

FREE  AMERICA. 

That  seat  of  science,  Athens, 

And  earth's  proud  mistress,  Rome ; 
Where  now  are  all  their  glories  f 

We  scarce  can  find  their  tomb. 
Then  guard  your  rights,  Americans, 

Nor  stoop  to  lawless  sway ; 
Oppose,  oppose,  oppose,  oppoee. 

For  Nwth  America. 

We  led  Air  Freedom  hither. 

And  lo,  the  desert  smiled ! 
A  paradise  of  pleasure 

Was  open'd  in  the  wild! 
Your  harvest,  bold  Americans, 

No  power  shall  snatch  away ! 
Huxaa,  hussa,  huasa,  huna. 

For  free 


Torn  from  a  world  of  tyrants, 

Beneath  this  western  sky. 
We  form'd  a  new  dominion, 

A  land  of  liberty ; 
Tlie  world  shall  own  we're  masters  here; 

Then  hasten  on  the  day : 
Huasa,  buna,  hussa,  huasa. 

For  free  America. 

lift  up  your  hands,  ye  heroes. 

And  swear  with  proud  disdain. 
The  wretch  that  would  ensnare  yott» 

Shall  lay  his  snares  in  vain; 
Should  Europe  empty  all  her  force. 

We  '11  meet  her  in  array. 
And  fight  and  shout,  and  shout  and  fight 

For  North  America. 

Some  foture  day  shall  crown  us 

The  masters  of  the  main ; 
Our  fleet  shall  speak  in  thunder 

To  England,  France,  and  l^iain ; 
And  the  nations  over  the  ocean  spteed 

Shan  tremble  and  obey 
tlie  sons,  the  sons,  the  sons,  the 

Of  brave  America. 


so 


CURIOSITIES    OF 


Soon  after  the  passage  of  the  stamp  act  many  patri- 
otic lyrics  appeared  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  one 
of  the  best  of  which  is  the  following,  by  Doctor  Prime, 
of  New  York,  the  author  of  "  Moscipula  aive  Cambro- 
myomachia/*  a  satire,  and  of  several  other  poems  of 
considerable  merit. 

A  SONG  FOR  THE  SONS  Of   LXBEETT. 

In  story  we  *re  toM, 

How  our  fathers  of  old 
Braved  tbe  rage  of  the  wind  and  the  waves; 

And  croes'd  the  deep  o'er. 

To  this  destrfate  shore. 
An  because  they  were  loath  to  be  slaves,  bnve  boyi  t 
All  because  they  were  loath  to  be  slaves. 

Yet  a  strange  scheme  of  late. 

Has  been  fonn'd  in  the  state. 
By  a  knot  of  political  knaves; 

Who  in  secret  rejoice. 

That  the  Parliamenrs  voice 
Has  resolved  that  we  all  shall  be  slaves,  brave  boys !  etc 

But  if  we  should  obey, 

This  vile  statute  the  way 
TO  more  base  future  slavery  paves; 

Nor  in  spite  of  our  pain, 

Must  we  ever  complain. 
If  we  tamely  submit  to  be  slaves,  brave  boys!  etc. 

Counteract,  then,  wc  must 

A  decree  so  unjust, 
Which  our  wise  constitution  depraves ; 

And  all  nature  conspires. 

To  approve  our  desires. 
For  she  cautions  us  not  to  be  slaves,  Ivave  boys !  etc. 

As  the  sun's  lucid  ray 

To  all  nations  gives  dsy. 
And  a  world  from  obscurity  saves ; 

So  all  happy  and  free, 

George's  subjects  should  be. 
The  Americans  must  not  be  slaves,  brave  boysl  etc. 

Heaven  only  controls 

The  great  deep  as  it  rolls. 
And  the  tide  which  our  country  laves 

Emphatical  roars 

This  advice  to  our  shores, 
O.  Americans !  never  be  slaves,  brave  boys  I  etc. 

Hark!  the  wind,  as  it  flies, 

lliough  o'emiled  by  the  skies. 
While  it  each  meaner  obstacle  braves, 

Seems  to  say,  "  Be  like  me. 

Always  loyally  tVee, 
But  ah  I  never  consent  to  be  slaves,"  brave  boys  !  etc. 

To  our  monarch,  we  know, 

Due  allegiance  we  owe, 
Who  the  sceptre  so  rif  htfutly  waves ; 

But  no  sovereign  we  own. 

But  the  king  on  bis  throne. 
And  we  cannot,  to  subjects,  be  slaves,  brave  boysl  etc 

Though  fools  stupidly  tell. 

That  wc  mean  to  rebel. 
Vet  all  each  American  craves, 

Is  but  to  be  free. 

As  wc  surely  must  be. 
For  we  never  were  bom  to  be  slaves,  brave  boys !  etc. 

But  whoever,  in  spite 

At  American  right. 
Like  insolent  Haman  behaves ; 

Or  would  wish  to  grow  great 

On  the  spoils  of  the  state. 
May  he  and  his  children  be  slaves,  brave  bojrs  I  etc 

Though  against  the  repeal. 
With  intemperate  xeal. 
Proud  Granville  so  brutishly  raves ; 


Yet  our  conduct  shall  show. 
And  our  enemies  know. 
That  Americans  scorn  to  be  slaves,  brave  boys!  etc 

With  the  beasu  of  the  wood. 

We  will  ramble  for  food. 
We  will  lodge  in  wiM  deserts  and  caves; 

And  live  poor  as  Job, 

On  tbe  skirts  of  the  globe. 
Before  we*U  submit  to  be  slaves,  brave  boy*  I  etc 

The  birth-right  we  hold 

Shall  never  be  sold. 
But  sacred  maintained  to  our  graves ; 

And  before  we  11  comply. 

We  will  gallantly  die. 
For  we  must  not,  we  will  not  be  slaves,  brave  boy* ! 
For  we  must  not,  we  will  not  be  slaves ! 

• 

We  have  copies  of  four  metrical  aocovmta  of  the 
destraction  of  the  tea  in  Boston  Harbour,  two  of  which 
appear  to  have  been  written  since  the  close  of  the  war. 
We  give  one  of  the  oldest,  which  was  rang  to  the  tuie 
of  "The  Hosier's  Ghost" 

BALLAD  OP  THE  TEA  PAftTT. 

As  near  beauteous  Boston  lying 

On  the  gently  swelling  flood. 
Without  Jack  or  pennant  flying. 

Three  ill-lated  tea-ships  rode ; 

Just  as  glorious  So]  was  setting. 

On  the  wharf  a  numerous  crew. 
Sons  of  Freedom,  fear  forgetting,    • 

Suddenly  appeared  in  view. 

Arm'd  with  hammers,  axes,  chisels. 

Weapons  new  for  warlike  deed. 
Toward  the  tax'd-teafreighted  vessels 

They  came  boldly  and  with  speed. 

O'er  their  heads  in  lofty  mid-sky. 

Three  bright  angel  forms  were  seen. 
This  wss  Hampden,  that  was  Sidney, 

With  fkir  Liberty  between. 

**  Soon,'*  they  cried,  **  your  foes  you  *ll  banisli. 

Soon  the  triumph  will  be  won. 
Scarce  the  setting  sun  shall  vanish 

Ere  the  glorious  deed  is  done  i" 

Uuick  as  thought  the  ships  were  boarded. 

Batches  burst  and  chests  display'd ; 
Axes,  hammers,  help  aA>rded, 

What  a  crash  that  eve  was  made ! 

Deep  into  the  sea  descended 

Cursed  weed  of  China's  coast ; 
Thus  at  once  our  fears  were  ended  !— 

British  rights  shall  ne'er  be  lost ! 

Captains,  once  more  hoist  your  streamers. 
Spread  your  sails  and  plough  the  wave. 

Tell  your  masters  tAef  were  dreamen 
When  thef  tkamghi  tc  cheat  tJke  kme  f 

One  of  the  most  ingenious  poets  of  our  revolutionary 
era  was  Dr.  J.  M.  Sewall,  of  New  Hampahire.  He 
tranalated  the  works  of  Oaaian,  which  were  then 
attracting  much  attention,  into  English  verse,  aikd 
wrote  numerous  songs,  odes,  elegies,  and  dramatic 
pieces.    His  epilogue  to  Addison's  Cato,  b^inning. 

We  see  mankind  the  same  in  every  age, 

is  still  ^miliar,  from  having  been  incorporated  into 
two  or  three  books  of  reading  lessons  for  the  schools, 
in  a  time  when  it  was  thought  to  be  of  some  conne- 
quence  that  works  of  that  description  should  inculcate 
patriotic  sentiments.  The  most  famous  of  his  pitK 
dnctions,  however*  was  **War  and  Washingtoo.  ** 
written  soon  alter  the  battle  of  Lexington,  and  snag 
with  enthtisiasro.  in  all  parts  of  the  coontiy,  iratil  tbe 
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doae  of  the  RcTolation.  It  has  been  too  often  printed 
to  be  regarded  now  as  a  curiosity,  and  we  therefiire 
quote  from  it  bat  a  few  verses. 

Vain  Britons  bpast  uo  longer,  with  proud  indignity. 
Of  all  your  conquering  legions,  or  of  your  strength  at  sea, 
Ab  we,  your  braver  sons,  incensed,  our  arms  have  girded  on. 
Huzza,  huzza,  huzza,  huzza,  for  War  and  Washington  I 
6till  deaf  to  mild  entreaties,  still  blind  to  England's  good. 
They  have,  for  thirty  pieces,  betray'd  their  country's  blood. 
Like  Esop'B  greedy  cur  they'll  gain  a  shadow  for  their  bone, 
Yet  find  iM  fearful  shades  indeed,  inspired  by  Washington  I 
Bfysterionsl  unexampled!  incomprehensible  I 
The  blundering  Khemes  of  Britain,  her  folly,  pride  and  seal. 
Like  lions  bow  they  growl  and  threat,  like  asies  blunder  on  I 
Yet  vain  are  all  their  efforts  still,  against  our  Washington  t 

Great  God !  is  this  the  nation,  whose  arms  so  oft  were 

huri'd 
Through  Europe,  Afric,  India  1  whose  Navy  ruled  a  world  1 
The  lustre  of  her  former  deeds,  whole  ages  of  renown, 
Jjobi  in  a  moment,  or  transferred,  to  us  and  Washington  t 
Should  George,  too  choice  of  Britons,  to  foreign  realms 

apply. 
And  madly  arm  half  Europe,  yet  still  we  would  defy 
Tjrk,  Hessian,  Jew  or  Infidel,  or  all  those  powers  in  one, 
While  Adams  guides  our  senate,  our  army  Washington  I 

We  hare  not  room  to  copy,  in  extensot  more  of 
those  songs  which  served  no  less  than  the  most  elo- 
quent  orations  of  the  time  to  kindle  the  patriotic  enthu- 
siasm of  our  fathers,  in  the  first  years  of  the  struggle 
for  independence ;  and  after  giving  specimen  verses  of 
one  or  two  others,  will  pass  to  the  more  strictly  his- 
torical ballads.  We  may  as  well  here  remark  that  the 
orthography  and  rhythmical  construction  of  many  of 
the  old  songs  and  ballads  varies  in  the  different  editions 
—the  earliest  usually  being  most  correct — and  that  we 
have  copied  from  the  least  inharmonious  and  conupt, 
sometimes  giving  one  verse  from  one  and  another 
verse  from  another  impression  of  the  same  production. 
The  following  stanzas  are  from  "The  Rallying  Song," 
written  soon  after  the  friendly  disposition  of  the 
government  of  the  unfortunate  Louis  XIV.,  was  made 
known  in  this  country. 

Freedom's  sons  who  wish  to  shiiio 

Bright  in  future  story, 
Haste  to  arms  and  Join  the  line 
Marching  on  to  glory. 

Leave  the  scythe  and  seize  the  sword, 

Brave  the  worst  of  dangers  I 
Freedom  is  the  ouly  word^ 
We  to  fear  arc  strangers. 

From  your  roountsins  quick  advance 

Hearts  of  oak  and  iron  arms — 
Lo  t  the  cheering  sounds  from  France 
Spread  auiid  the  foe  alarms ! 

Leave  the  scythe  and  seize  the  sword, 

Brave  the  worst  of  dangers  I 
Freedom  is  the  only  word— 
Cmu  and  join  the  Rangtnl 


From  "The  Green  Mountain  Boys'  Song,"  com- 
posed, apparently,  in  the  early  part  of  the  contest,  we 
have  space  for  the  chorus  only.  Though  less  poetical 
than  some  others,  the  entire  production  is  animated  in 
sentiment  and  smoothly  versified.  We  have  no  cine  to 
iu  authorship,  though,  like  "The  Rallying  Song,  "The 
American  Rifleman,'*  and  many  other  lyrics  of  the 
Mune  description,  it  appears  to  have  been  written  in 
Vermont. 

Then  draw  the  trusty  blade,  my  boys. 
And  fling  the  sheath  away— 


Blow  high,  Mow  low,  corns  weal,  come  wo. 

Strike  for  America  t 
Strike  for  America,  my  boys, 

Strike  for  America ! 
Come  weal,  come  wo,  blow  high,  blow  low. 

Strike  for  America  I 

We  have  discovered  but  one  ballad  relating  to  the 
Battle  of  Trenton,  and  that  was  probably  written  a 
year  or  two  after  the  event 

BATTLE  OF  TRENTON. 

On  Christmas  day  in  *70, 
Our  ragged  troops  with  bayonets  fiz'd. 
For  Trenton  marched  away. 
The  Delaware  see  1  the  boats  below ! 
The  light  obscured  by  hail  and  snow ! 
But  no  signs  of  dismay. 

Our  object  was  the  Hessian  band, 
That  dared  invade  fair  Freedom's  land. 
And  quarter  in  that  place. 
Great  Washington  he  led  us  on, 
Whose  streaming  flag,  in  storm  or  sun. 
Had  never  known  disgrace. 

In  silent  march  we  pass'd  the  night. 
Each  soldier  panting  for  the  fight. 
Though  quite  benumb'd  with  frost. 
Greene,  on  the  left,  at  six  began. 
The  right  was  led  by  Sullivan, 
Who  ne'er  a  moment  lost. 
Their  pickets  stormed,  the  alarm  was  spread. 
That  rebels  risen  ftom  the  dead 
Were  marching  into  town. 
Some  scampered  here,  some  scampered  thers. 
And  some  for  action  did  prepare. 
But  aoon  their  arms  laid  down. 

Twelve  hundred  servile  miscreants. 
With  all  their  colours,  guns  and  tents. 
Were  trophies  of  the  day. 
Tlie  frolic  o'er,  the  bright  canteen. 
In  centre,  front,  and  rear  was  sesn 
Driving  fatigue  away. 
Now,  hrotherfi  of  the  patriot  bands. 
Let 's  sing  deliverance  ft-om  the  hands 
Of  arl)itrar>'  sway. 
And  as  our  life  is  but  a  span. 
Let  '8  touch  the  tankard  while  we  can. 
In  memory  of  that  day. 

Burgoyne,  more  frequently  than  any  other  British 
officer,  was  the  butt  of  the  continental  wits.  His 
verses  were  parodied,  his  amours  celebrated  in  songs 
of  the  mess-tnble,  and  his  boasts  and  the  weaker  points 
in  his  nature  caricatured  in  ballads  and  petite  comedies. 
We  obtained  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  song  from 
which  the  following  verses  are  quoted,  from  an  octo- 
genarian Vermonter  who,  with  the  feeble  frame,  shrill 
voice  and  silvered  locks  of  eighty-seven,  would  give 
the  echoing  chorus  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  when 
he  joined  in  it  with  his  camp-companions  more  than 
half  a  century  ago. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  SIR  JACK  BRAO. 

Said  Burgoyne  to  his  men,  as  they  passed  in  review, 

Tullalo,  tuUalo,  tullalo,  boys  I 
These  rebels  their  course  very  quickly  will  rue, 
And  fly  as  the  leat'es  Tore  the  autumn  tempest  flew, 
When  Aim  wftois  your  leader  they  know,  boys ! 
They  with  men  have  now  to  deal. 
And  we  Boon  will  make  them  feel — 
Tullalo,  tullalo,  tullalo.  boys ! 
That  a  loyal  Briton's  arm  and  a  loyal  Briton's  steel 
Can  put  to  flight  a  rebel  as  quick  as  other  foe,  boys  I 
Tullalo,  tullalo,  tullalo— 
Tullalo,  tullalo,  tuilaIo<o-o-o,  hoi's ! 
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Aa  to  Ss-n-iog'  be  euM.  tidnkiiif  liow  to  >  Ibe  gmiM, 

Tttllalo,  tuHalo,  tuUalo,  boy* ! 
He  began  to  see  the  grabs,  in  tbe  brtodMi  of  kit  fiinie. 
He  begmn  to  have  the  trcMMM  leM  a  flub  eiMNtld  be  the  flame. 
For  which  he  had  agreed  hie  perllnM  to  flmgo,  boja  1 
No  lack  of  skill,  bat  flilM, 
Shall  make  us  jrield  to  Galea, 
TuUalo,  tiiUalo,  toUalo,  bojre  I 
Tbe  devils  may  have  leagued,  as  yoa  know,  with  the  States, 
But  we  never  will  be  beat  by  any  mortal  Ibe,  boys  1 
Tollalo,  tnllalOk  tallak>— 
TtallalOi  tuUalo,  tuUakMMHS  boys  I 

We  beUere  tbe  "PrograM  of  Sir  3mek  Bng^  hu 
never  been  printed.  The  only  dne  to  its  aatbonhip 
with  which  we  are  acquainted  is  tbe  aignatore^  "G.  of 
H.**  It  was  probably  written  soon  after  the  deftet  of 
its  hero  at  Santoga.  Another  ballad  on  the  same  sub- 
ject ia  entitled — 

THE  PATS  OF  JOHN  nUlflOTHB. 

When  Jack  the  king^s  eommander 

Waa  going  to  his  duty. 
Throogh  aU  the  crowd  he  smiled  and  boWd 

To  evwy  Mooning  baanty. 

The  dty  rang  with  Ibats  hs'd  done 

In  Portngal  and  Flandcfs, 
And  aU  the  town  tboogbt  he'd  be  erown'd 

Hw  flrst  of  Alexanders. 

Tt»  Hampton  Court  he  flrst  repairs 

To  kiss  great  George^  hand,  sirs ; 
nen  to  harangne  on  stale  aflkirs 

Belbre  he  left  the  land.  sirs. 


*  Lower  HonBe**  sat  unte  as 
To  hear  bkt  grand  oration : 
And  "aU  the  peers,**  withloadsst 
Proclaimed  him  to  ths  nation. 

Than  oflT  he  went  to  Canada, 

Next  to  Ticoaderoga, 
And  quitting  those  away  hs  goes 

Straightway  to  Saratoga. 

With  great  parade  his  march  he 

To  gain  his  wished-for  station. 
While  flir  and  wide  bis  minions 

To  spread  his  **  Proclamation.** 

To  sach  as  suid  he  otfen  made 

Of  **^rdM  on  MukwMriom; 
But  savage  bands  should  waste  the  lands 

Of  all  in  opposition.** 

But  ah,  the  cruel  fttes  of  war! 

nils  boasted  son  of  Britain, 
When  mounting  his  triumphal  car 

With  sadden  ibar  was  smitten. 

The  sons  of  Freedom  gathered  round. 

His  hostile  bands  confounded. 
And  when  they'd  fliin  have  tara*d  tbalx  back 

They  Iband  themsrtves  snrroandsd! 

In  vain  they  ibught,  in  vain  they  fled. 
Their  chief,  humane  and  tender. 

To  save  the  rest  soon  thought  it  best 
His  flirees  to  surrender. 

Brave  St.  Clair  when  he  first  retired 
Knew  what  the  fktes  portended : 

And  Araold  and  heroic  Gates 
His  conduct  have  defended. 

Urns  may  America's  brave  sons 

With  honoar  be  rewarded, 
JHd  te  tkMftU  qfmliktr  /ms 

Tk»  amme  aa  kert  neorded. 
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The  "  Nofih  Campaign"  waa  written  fay  a  pnvate 
of  Colond  Brooks's  Rfgimeot    It  waa  ftir  a  kiig  pe- 


thronghoot  New  England;  but  wn 
until  now  been  printed. 

TBS  If OftTB  CAMPAMZie. 

Come  unto  me  ye  heroes, 

Whose  hearts  are  trae  and  bold, 
Wbo  value  more  yoor  honoar 

Ulan  others  do  their  goU; 
Give  esr  unto  my  story. 

And  I  the  trath  wiU  teD 
Ooneerning  many  a  soMicr. 

Wbo  for  his  coontiy  ML 

Buiguyua,  the  Ung^  eenuonndv, 

Fkom  Canada  set  sail 
With  ftiU  eight  thousand  rqglam. 

He  tbou^  he  could  not  ftil ; 
With  Indians  and  Canadiana, 

And  his  cuised  Tory  crew. 
On  board  his  fleet  of  sUppiag 

Be  up  the  Champlain  flew. 


Tim  first  day  of  Jely, 
Appeared  hte  ships  and  anqr. 

And  we  did  them  espy. 
llMir  motions  we  observed 

Fun  well  both  nigbt  and  day. 
And  our  brave  boys  prepared 

To  have  a  bloody  ftay. 

Our  garrison  they  viewed  thsm. 

As  straight  their  troops  did  land. 
And  when  St.  Clair,  our  chieftain. 

Tim  flict  did  understand 
That  tbsy  the  Mount  Deflanca 

Were  bent  to  ftntiiy. 
He  found  we  umst  surrender. 

Or  else  prepare  to  die 

Tks  fifth  diy  of  July,  thsn. 

Hs  oidor'd  a  rstreat. 
And  when  next  morn  we  started, 

Burgoyne  thooght  we  were  beat. 
And  closely  he  pursued  us. 

Tin  when  near  Hubbardton, 
Our  rear  guards  were  defested. 

He  thought  the  country  won. 

And  wbfOk  *t  was  told  in  Congress. 

tlmt  we  oar  fotts  had  left. 
To  Albany  retreated. 

Of  all  the  North  bereft, 
ftave  General  Gates  they  ssnt  us. 

Our  fortunes  to  retrieve. 
And  him  with  dioats  of  gladnsm 

Tim  army  did  receive. 

Where  flrst  the  M<4mwk*B  waften 

Do  in  the  sunshine  play. 
For  HeriEimer'S  brave  soldiws 

Selliager*  ambnshM  lay ; 
And  them  he  there  defeated. 

But  soon  he  had  his  dne. 
And  scaredt  by  Brooks  and  Arnold 

He  to  the  North  withdrew. 

To  take  tbe  stores  and  cattle 

That  we  had  gatbeTd  then, 
Burgoyne  sent  a  detachment 

Of  flfteen  hundred  men : 
By  Baum  they  were  rommandsd. 

To  Bennington  they  went ; 
To  plunder  and  to  murder 

Was  fuUy  their  intent. 

*  8t.Leger. 

t  A  nmn  employed  1^  tbe  British  as  a  spy. 

by  Arnold,  and  at  the  saggestion  of  Colonel  Brooks  ssot 
bnefc  to  St.  Leaer  with  such  deceptive  seeonnts  of  ths 
strength  of  the  Americans  aa  indnoea  hini  to  lelinat  tovnal 
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But  little  did  they  know  then. 

With  whom  they  had  to  deal : 
It  was  not  quite  eo  easy 

Our  stoxee  and  stock  to  steal  i 
Bold  Starke  would  give  them  only 

A  portion  of  his  Uad; 
With  half  his  crew  ere  sunset 

Baum  lay  among  the  dead. 

The  nineteenth  of  September, 

The  morning  cool  and  clear. 
Brave  Gates  rode  through  our  army 

Each  soldier's  heart  to  cheer; 
**  Burgojme,"  he  cried,  "  advances. 

But  we  will  never  fly ; 
No— rather  than  surrender. 

We  'U  flgbt  him  tiU  we  die." 

The  news  was  quickly  brought  us. 

The  enemy  was  near, 
And  all  along  our  lines  then, 

There  was  no  sign  of  fear ; 
It  wu  above  Stillwater 

We  met  at  noon  that  day. 
And  every  one  expected 

To  see  a  bloody  tny. 

Six  boors  the  battle  lasted. 

Each  heart  was  true  as  gold. 
The  British  fought  like  lions. 

And  we  like  Yankees  bold ; 
Hie  leaves  with  blood  were  crimson, 

And  then  brave  Gates  did  cry— 
**  Tis  diamond  now  cut  diamond ! 

We  '11  beat  them,  boys,  or  die.** 

The  darkness  soon  approaching. 

It  forced  us  to  retreat 
Into  our  lines  till  morning. 

Which  made  them  think  us  beat ; 
But  ere  the  sun  was  risen. 

They  saw  before  their  eyes 
Us  ready  to  engage  them. 

Which  did  them  much  surprise. 

Of  fighting  they  secm'd  weary, 

Therefore  to  work  they  go 
Their  thousand  dead  to  bury. 

And  breastworks  up  to  throw : 
With  grape  and  bombs  intending 

Our  army  to  destroy. 
Or  fk'ou  our  works  our  forces 

By  stratagem  decay. 

The  seventh  day  of  October, 

The  British  tried  again,— 
Shells  from  their  cannons  throwing 

Which  fell  on  as  like  rain,— 
To  drive  us  from  our  stations 

That  they  might  thus  retreat ; 
For  now  Burgoyne  saw  plainly 

He  never  us  could  beat. 

But  vain  was  his  endeavour 

Our  men  to  terrify ; 
Thongh  death  was  all  around  us. 

Not  one  of  us  would  fly. 
Bnt  when  an  hour  we  'd  fought  them. 

And  they  began  to  yield. 
Along  our  lines  the  cry  ran 

•'  The  next  blow  wins  the  field  T* 

Great  God,  who  guides  their  battles 

Whose  cause  is  Just  and  true. 
Inspired  our  bold  commander 

The  course  he  should  pursue. 
He  order'd  Arnold  forward, 

And  Brooks  to  follow  on ; 
The  enemy  were  mated! 

Our  Ubvty  was  won  t 


Then,  burning  all  their  luggage. 

They  fled  with  haste  and  fear, 
Burgoyne  with  all  his  forces 

To  Saratogue  did  steer ; 
And  Gates  our  brave  commander. 

Soon  after  him  did  hie. 
Resolving  he  would  take  them 

Or  in  the  eflbrt  die. 

As  we  came  nigh  the  village. 

We  overtook  the  foe ; 
They'd  burn'd  each  house  to  ashea. 

Like  all  where'er  they  go. 
The  seventeenth  of  October, 

They  did  capitulate — 
Burggyne  and  his  proud  army 

Did  we  our  pris'ners  make. 

Now  here's  a  health  to  Arnold, 

And  our  commander  Gates; 
To  Lincoln  and  to  Washington, 

Whom  ev'ry  Tory  hates ; 
Likewise  unto  our  Congress, 

God  grant  it  long  to  reign. 
Our  Country,  Right  and  Justice 

For  ever  to  maintain. 

Now  finish'd  is  my  story, 

My  song  is  at  an  end ; 
The  freedom  we  *re  enjoying 

We  're  ready  to  defend ; 
For  while  our  cause  is  righteous, 

Heaven  nerves  the  soldier's  arm. 
And  vain  is  their  endeavour 

Who  strive  to  do  us  harm. 

The  last  specimen  of  revolutionary  verse  relating  to 
the  battle  of  Saratoga  for  which  we  have  room,  is  the 
following  curious  account  of  that  event,  published  in 
the  newspapers  of  the  day — 

Here  foUoweth  the  direftil  ftte 

Of  Burgojme  and  his  army  great 

Who  so  proudly  did  display 

The  terrors  of  despotic  sway. 

His  power  and  pride  and  many  threats 

Have  been  brought  low  by  fort*nate  Oatei 

To  bend  to  the  United  BUtea. 

British  prisoners  by  Convention,  •   •   • 
Foreigners— by  Contra-vention,     -    .    - 

Tories  sent  across  the  Lake, 1100 

Burgoyne  and  his  suite,  in  stole. 1) 

Sick  and  wounded,  bruised  and  pounded,    i 
Ne'er  so  much  before  confounded,  ] 

Prisoners  of  war  before  Convention,     .... 
Deserters  come  with  kind  intention,     .    .    .    • 
They  lost  at  Bennington's  great  battle,       > 
Where  Starke's  glorious  arms  did  rattle,    t 

Kill'd  in  September  and  October,       

Ta'en  by  brave  Brown,*  some  drunk,  some  sober. 
Slain  by  high-fruned  Herkerman,t  | 

On  both  flanks,  on  rear  and  van,  i 

Indians,  suttlers,  butchers,  drovers. 
Enough  to  crowd  Urge  plains  all  over, 
And  those  whom  grim  Death  did  prevent 
From  fighting  against  our  continent ; 
And  also  those  who  stole  away, 
Lest  they  down  their  arms  should  lay. 
Abhorring  that  obnoxious  day ; 
The  whole  make  fourteen  thousand  m^n,  ) 
Who  may  not  with  us  fight  again.  i 

This  is  a  pretty  just  account 
Of  Burgoyne's  legion's  whole  amount. 
Who  came  across  the  Northern  Lakes 
To  desolate  our  happy  States. 

•  C61.  John  Brown,  of  Mass. 

tOen.  Earkimer,  of  New  York,  (probably.) 
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"inieir  brass  cannons  we  have  ^t  all — 
Fifty-six— both  great  and  small ; 
And  ten  thousand  stand  of  arms. 
To  prevent  all  future  harms; 
Stores  and  implements  complete. 
Of  workmanship  eiceeding  neat ; 
Cover'd  wagons  in  great  plenty, 
And  proper  harness,  no  way  scanty. 
Among  our  prisoners  there  are 
Six  generals,  of  fame  most  rare ; 
Six  members  of  their  Parliament— 
Reluctantly  they  seem  content ; 
Three  British  lords,  and  Lord  Belcarras, 
Who  came,  our  country  free  to  harass. 
Two  baronets,  of  high  extraction. 
Were  sorely  wounded  in  the  action. 

The  Massacre  of  Wyoming  waa  minutely  deecribed 
in  MTeral  ballads  written  before  the  year  1785,  which, 
we  were  surprised  to  find,  are  unnoticed  by  Mr.  Stone 
•nd  the  other  historians  of  that  celebrated  valley.  We 
quote  a  few  stanzas  from  tlie  longest  one  in  oar  pos- 
■eition. 

Now  as  they  fy,  they  quarters  cry, 

Oh  hear,  indulgent  Heaven  I 
How  hard  to  state  their  dreadful  fate. 

No  quarters  must  be  given ! 

Some  men  were  found,  a-flying  round. 

Sagacious  to  get  clear; 
In  vain  they  fly,  the  foe  is  nigh. 

On  flank»  in  front,  and  rear ! 

The  enemy  did  win  the  day, 

Methlnks  their  words  were  these : 
*'  You  cursed  rebel  Yankee  race, 
Will  tAw  four  Oongrtu  pUan  T* 

The  death  of  Andre — just  and  necesaaiy  aa  it  un- 
questionably was— has  been  lamented  in  a  hundred 
■ongs ;  while  the  chivalrous  and  accomplished  Hale, 
murdered  with  a  brutality  that  would  have  shocked  the 
■enaibilities  of  the  most  depraved  and  desperate  brig- 
ends,  it  alluded  to  in  but  a  single  ballad  among  those 
which  have  been  preserved  until  our  own  time.  We 
tnnacribe,  from  the  oldest  copy  in  our  possession,  the 
once  popular  lyric  called 

BEAVK  PAWLING   AND  TRK   SPY. 

Come,  all  you  brave  Americans, 

And  unto  me  give  ear. 
And  I  *11  sing  you  a  ditty 

That  will  your  spirits  cheer. 
Concerning  a  young  gentleman 

Whose  age  was  twenty-two ; 
He  fought  for  North  America  ,* 

Bis  heart  was  Just  and  true. 

Tliey  took  him  firom  bis  dwelling. 

And  they  did  him  confine. 
They  cast  him  into  prison. 

And  kept  him  there  a  time; 
But  he  with  resolution 

Resolved  not  long  to  stay ; 
He  set  himself  at  liberty, 

And  soon  be  ran  away. 

He  with  a  scouting-party 

Went  down  to  Tanytown, 
Where  he  met  a  British  ofltoer. 

A  man  of  high  renown ; 
Who  says  unto  these  gentlemea, 

"You^re  of  the  British  clMer, 
I  trust  that  you  can  tell  me 

If  there  *s  any  danger  near  r* 


Then  up  stept  this  young  hero, 

John  Pawling  was  his  name, 
**  Sir,  tell  us  where  ytMi*re  going 

And  also  whence  yon  cameT** 
**  I  bear  the  BriUsh  flag,  sir ; 

I  *ve  a  pass  to  go  this  way, 
I  *m  on  an  expedition. 

And  have  no  time  to  stay."* 

Tlien  round  him  came  this  company, 

And  bid  him  to  dismount; 
"Come  tell  us  where  you  're  going. 

Give  us  a  strict  account ; 
For  we  are  now  resolvU 

That  you  shall  ne'er  pass  by.*' 
Upon  examination 

They  found  he  was  a  spy. 

He  begg^  for  his  liberty. 

He  plead  for  his  dischaige. 
And  oftentimes  he  told  them. 

If  they  'd  set  him  at  large, 
"  Here 's  all  the  gold  and  silver 

I  have  laid  up  in  store. 
But  when  I  readi  the  city, 

I  'U  give  you  ten  times  more." 

*'  I  want  not  the  gold  and  silver 

You  have  laid  up  in  store. 
And  when  you  get  to  New  York 

You  need  not  send  us  more ; 
But  you  may  take  your  sword  in  hand 

To  gain  your  liberty. 
And  if  that  you  do  conquer  me. 

O,  then  you  shall  be  fVee." 

**  The  time  it  is  improper 

Our  valour  for  to  try. 
For  if  we  take  our  swords  tn  hand. 

Then  one  of  us  must  die: 
I  am  a  man  of  honour. 

With  courage  true  and  bold. 
And  I  fear  not  the  man  of  clay. 

Although  he's  clothed  in  gold.** 

He  saw  that  his  conspiracy 

Would  soon  be  brought  to  light ; 
He  beni'd  for  pen  and  paper. 

And  askid  leave  to  write 
A  line  to  Otnaral  jfriMlrf, 

To  let  him  know  his  (hte. 
And  beg  for  his  assistance ; 

But  now  it  was  too  late. 

When  the  news  it  came  to  AmoM. 

It  put  him  in  a  fret ; 
He  walk'd  the  room  in  trouble. 

Till  tears  his  cheek  did  wet ; 
The  story  soon  went  through  the  ttmp^ 

And  also  through  the  ft»rt ; 
And  lie  callU  for  the  Vulture. 

And  sailU  for  New  York. 

Now  Arnold  to  New  York  is  gone. 

A-fighting  for  his  king, 
And  left  poor  MiOor  Andre 

On  the  gallows  for  to  swing ; 
When  he  was  executed. 

He  look'd  both  meek  and  mild ; 
Be  look'd  upon  the  peoploi 

And  pleasantly  he  amiled. 

It  moved  each  eye  with  pity. 

Caused  every  heart  lo  bleed : 
And  every  one  wish'd  him 

And  Arnold  in  has  stead. 
He  was  a  man  of  honour. 

In  Britain  he  was  bom ; 
To  die  upon  the  gmllows 

MoetUghlybedidseon. 
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A  bumper  to  John  Pawling  1 

Now  let  your  voices  sound. 
Fill  up  your  flowing  glasses, 

And  drink  his  health  around; 
Also  to  those  young  gentlemen 

Who  bore  him  company ; 
Success  to  North  America, 

Ye  sons  of  liberty  I 

In  connection  with  this  we  give  a  apecimon  of  the 
minstrelsy  of  the  other  party.  The  British  and  Tories 
were  not  often  in  a  singing  mood»  and  their  ballads, 
with  few  exceptions,  arc  inferior  in  spirit  and  temper 
to  those  of  the  Whigs.  There  is  some  wit,  however, 
in  the  following,  which  is  said  to  have  been  written  by 
Major  Andre — 

THE  cow  CHA8B. 
PART  I. 

To  drive  the  kiue  one  sonuner's  morn. 

The  tanner*  took  his  way; 
The  calf  shall  rue  that  is  unborn 

The  jumbling  of  that  day. 

And  Wayne  descending  steers  shall  know 

And  tauntingly  deride. 
And  caH  to  mind  in  every  low 

The  tanninjT  of  his  hide. 

Yet  Bergen  cows  still  ruminate 

Unconscious  in  the  stall, 
What  mi«*hty  means  were  used  to  get 

And  loose  them  after  all. 

For  many  heroes  bold  and  brAve 

From  New-bridge  and  Tappan. 
And  those  that  drink  Passaic's  wave, 

And  those  that  eat  supaun ; 

And  sons  of  distant  Delaware, 

And  still  remoter  Shannon, 
And  Major  Lee  with  horses  rare. 

And  Proctor  with  his  cannon. 

All  wond'rous  proud  in  arms  they  came, 

What  hero  could  refuse 
To  tread  the  rugged  path  to  fame. 

Who  had  a  pair  of  slioes ! 

At  six,  the  host  with  sweating  buff 

Arrived  at  Freedom's  pole. 
When  Wayne,  who  thought  he'd  time  enough, 

Thus  speechified  the  whole— 

"  O  ye  whom  glory  doth  unite, 

Who  Freedom's  cause  espouse. 
Whether  the  wing  that's  doom*d  to  fight 

Or  that  to  drive  the  cows, 

"  Ere  yet  you  tempt  your  further  way 

Or  into  action  come, 
Hear,  Soldiers,  what  I  have  to  say. 

And  take  a  pint  of  rum. 

"  Intcmp'rate  valour  then  will  string 

Each  nervous  arm  the  better. 
Bo  all  the  land  shall  lO  sing. 

And  read  the  General's  letter. 

••  Know  that  some  paltry  refugees, 

Whom  I've  a  mind  to  fight, 
Arc  playing  h— I  amongst  the  trees. 

That  grow  on  yonder  height. 

•'  Their  fort  and  Mock  houses  we  Ml  level. 

And  deal  a  horrid  slaughter, 
We'll  drive  the  scoundrels  to  the  devil. 

And  ravish  wife  and  daughter. 

"  I  nnder  cover  of  the  attack, 

Whilst  you  are  all  at  blo^i^'s. 
From  English  Neighb'rhood  and  Nyaek 

Will  drive  away  the  cows ; 

*  Alluding  to  Wayne's  early  oecupation. 


**  For  well  you  know  the  latter  is 

The  serious  operation. 
And  fighting  with  the  refugees 

Is  only  demonstration." 

His  daring  words  tkam  all  the  crowd 

Such  great  applause  did  gain, 
That  every  man  declared  aloud 

For  serious  work  with  Wayne. 

Then  from  the  cask  of  rum  once  more 

They  took  a  heady  gill,* 
When  one  and  all  they  loudly  awore, 

They  'd  fight  upon  the  hilL 

But  here  the  muse  hath  not  a  strain 

Befitting  such  great  deeds, 
HttBza  I  they  cried,  husza  for  Wayne, 

And  shouting  

PAKT  n. 

Near  his  meridian  pomp,  the  sun 

Had  journey'd  f^om  the  horizon. 
When  fierce  the  dusky  tribe  moved  on. 

Of  heroes  drank  as  pison. 

The  sounds  confUsed  of  boasting  oaths, 

Re-echo'd  through  the  wood, 
Some  vow'd  to  sleep  in  dead  men's  clothea, 

And  some  to  swim  in  blood. 

At  Irving's  nod  *t  was  fine  to  see 

The  left  prepare  to  fight. 
The  while  the  drovers,  Wayne  and  Lee, 

Drew  oflT  upon  the  right. 

Which  Irving  'twas,  fame  don't  relate. 

Nor  can  the  muse  assist  her. 
Whether  *t  was  he  that  cocks  a  hat. 

Or  he  that  gives  a  clyater. 

For  greatly  one  was  signalized. 

That  fought  at  Chestnut  Hill, 
And  Canada  immortalised 

The  vender  of  the  pill. 

Yet  the  attendance  npon  Proctor, 

They  both  might  have  to  boast  of: 
For  there  was  business  for  the  doctor. 

And  hats  to  be  disposed  oC 

l^et  none  uncandidly  inftr. 

That  Stirling  wanted  spunk. 
The  self  made  peer  had  sure  been  then. 

But  that  the  peer  was  drunk. 

But  turn  we  to  the  Hudson's  banki, 

Where  stood  the  modest  train. 
With  purpose  firm,  though  slender  nnka. 

Nor  cared  a  pin  for  Wayne. 

For  them  the  unrelenting  hand 

Of  rebel  fury  drove. 
And  tore  from  every  genial  band 

Of  friendship  and  of  love. 

And  some  within  a  dungeon's  gloom. 

By  mock  tribunals  laid. 
Had  waited  long  a  cruel  doom 

Impending  o'er  each  head. 

Here  one  bewails  a  brother's  flite. 

There  one  a  sire  demands, 
Cnt  oflT,  alas  I  before  their  date. 

By  ignominious  hands. 

And  silver'd  grandsires  here  appeerd 

In  deep  distress  serene. 
Of  reverent  manners  that  declared 

The  better  days  they  *d  seen. 

*  It  was  a  flivoarite  idea  with  the  Tbriea  that  the  Wbic 
partv  "embraced  none  of  the  temperate  and  retpwcUbto 
portion  of  the  coomnnity.** 
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Oil,  coned 

Tldae  are  ttaeae  tales  of  wo, 
CBiall  at  thy  dire  insatiate  riiriae 

Blood  never  eease  to  flow? 

And  now  the  toe  began  to  lead 
His  foites  to  tlie  attack ; 

Balte  whistling  onto  balls 
And  make  the  Btoek-Hoase 


No  shot  could  pass,  if  yoa  wiO  takn 

Hie  General's  wotd  for  true ; 
Bat  *t  is  a  d ble  mistake. 

For  every  shot  went  throogh. 

Hie  firmer  as  the  rebels  press'd, 

71m  loyal  heroes  stand ; 
Virtue  had  nerved  each  honest 

And  industry  each  hand. 

**  In*  valour's  phrenxy.  ii«fi"iittr. 

Kode  like  a  soldier  big. 
And  secretary  Harrison, 

With  pen  stuck  in  his  wig." 

-  But  least  their  chieftain  Waahingtoa, 
Should  mourn  them  in  the  mumps,! 

The  fkte  of  Withrington  to  shun. 
They  fought  behind  the  stumps.** 

But  ah,  Tbadeus  Posset,  why 

Should  thy  poor  soul  eiopef 
And  why  should  Titos  Hooper  die. 

Ay,  die— without  a  rope  ? 

Apostate  Murphy,  thou  to  whom 

Fair  Hiela  ne  *er  was  cruel, 
A  death  skaU  ktar  her  mourn  thy  doom, 

"  Och !  would  you  die,  my  jewel  t" 

Thee,  Nathan  Pumpkin,  I  lament. 

Of  melancholy  fate, 
The  grey  goose  stolen  as  he  went. 

In  his  heart's  blood  was  wet. 

Now  as  the  fight  was  further  fought. 

And  balls  began  to  thicken, 
The  ftay  assum'd,  the  generals  thought. 

The  colour  of  a  lickin*. 

Tet  undismayed  the  chiefb  command. 

And  to  redeem  the  day, 
Cry.  Soldiers,  charge !  they  hear,  they  stand. 

They  turn  and  run  away. 

fART  III. 

Not  all  delighu  the  bloody  spear. 

Or  horrid  din  of  battle. 
There  are,  I  *m  sure,  who  *d  like  lo  hear 

A  word  about  the  cattle. 

The  chief  whom  we  beheld  of  late. 
Near  Schralenbeig  haranguing, 

At  Tan  Van  Poop's  unconscious  sat 
Of  Irving'B  hearty  banging; 

Whilst  valiant  Lee,  with  courage  wild. 

Most  Ivavely  did  oppose 
The  tears  of  woman  and  of  child. 

Who  begged  he  M  leave  the  cows. 

But  Wayne  of  sympathizing  heart, 

Required  a  relief 
Not  all  the  blessings  could  impart 

Of  battle  or  of  beef. 

For  now  a  prey  to  female  charms. 

Bis  soul  took  man  delight  in 
A  lovely  hamadryad's  arms. 

Than  cow  driving  or  fighting. 

•VideLee*BTriaL 

t  A  disocder  prevalent  in  the  rebel  Unas. 


A  nymph,  the  lefugees  had  drove 

Fkr  from  her  native  tree. 
Just  happened  to  be  oa  the  aiova, 
op  came  Wayne  aad  Lee. 

in 
e 
all 


Anthony^  fieite 
saw  portray'd. 

in  tears  she  took 

■Hie  bridle  of 


him  by 


**  Hear,"  said  the  nymph,  "  < 
No  human  lamentatioas : 

Hie  trees  you  see  them  cutting 
Are  aO  my  near  relations. 

**  And  I,  forlora  I  implore  thine  aid, 
TV>  ft«e  the  sacred  grove ; 

So  Shan  tl^y  prowess  be  repaid 
With  an  immortal's  love.** 


Now  some,  lo  prove  ds 

Said  this  enchanting  flrir 
Bad  late  retired  ftom  the  tedis*  • 

In  all  the  pomp  of  war ; 

Hiat  drums  and  mury  tka  had  play'd 

Td  honour  her  retreat. 
And  Cunningham  himself  conweyM 

The  lady  throu^  the  street. 


Great  Wayne,  by  soft 

To  no  inquiry  stoops. 
But  Ukes  the  (air  afllicted 

Jiigkt  into  Tan  Van  Pbop^ 

So  Roman  Anthony,  they  aay, 
IManraeed  the  imperial  banner. 

And  for  a  gypsy  lost  a  day. 
Like  Anthony  the  tanner. 

Hie  hamadryad  had  but  half 
Received  address  from  Wayne, 

When  druuks  and  colours,  oow  and 
Came  down  the  road  amain. 


tM. 


All  in  a  cloud  of  dost  were 

The  sheep,  the  horse,  the  goat. 
The  gentle  heifer,  ass  obscene. 

The  yearling  and  the  shoat. 

And  pack-horses  with  fowls  came  by, 

Befeather"d  on  each  side, 
like  P^asus,  the  horse  that  I 

And  other  poets  ride. 

Sublime  upon  his  stirrups  roae 

Hie  mighty  Lee  behind. 
And  drove  the  terror-smitten  eows 

Like  chaff  before  the  wind. 

But  sudden  see  the  woods  above 

Pour  down  another  corps. 
All  belter-skelter  in  a  drove. 

Like  that  I  sung  befiMre. 

Irving  and  terror  in  the  van. 

Came  flying  all  abroad. 
And  cannon,  coloura,  hone,  aad  man 

Ran  tumbling  to  the  road. 

Still  as  he  fled,  *t  was  Irving's  cry, 

And  his  example  too, 
**  Run  on,  my  merry  men— For  why  T 

tThe  shot  will  not  go  throu^** 

As  when  two  kennels  in  the  street. 

Swells  with  a  recent  rain. 
In  gushing  streams  together  meet. 

And  seek  the  neighbouring  drain, 

*  A  cant  appellation  given  amongst  the  sfridiery  to  the 
corps  that  bad  the  honour  to  guard  bis  Mi^iesty*B 

t  Five  refugees  f  tis  true)  were  found 

Stiff  on  the  block- house  floor. 
But  then,  *t  Is  thought,  the  shot  want  raoiid, 

And  in  at  the  back  door. 
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80  met  tbeae  dang -born  tribes  in  one, 

As  swift  in  their  career. 
And  BO  to  Newbridge  they  ran  on— 

Bat  all  the  cows  got  clear. 

Poor  parson  Caldwell,  all  in  wonder. 

Saw  the  returning  train. 
And  mourn'd  to  Wayne  the  lack  of  plunder 

For  them  to  steal  again. 

Par  'twas  his  right  to  steal  the  spoil,  and 

To  share  with  each  commander. 
As  be  bad  done  at  Staten-Island 

With  frost-bit  Alexander. 

In  his  dismay  the  frantic  priest 

Began  to  grow  prophetic, 
Toa'd  swore,  to  see  his  labouring  breast. 

He'd  Uken  an  emetic 

••  I  view  a  future  day,"  said  he, 

*'  Brighter  than  this  day  dark  is. 
And  you  shall  see  what  you  shall  see. 

Ha  I  ha  1  my  pretty  Marquis  i 

And  he  shall  come  to  Paules-Hook, 

And  great  achievements  think  on. 
And  make  a  bow  and  take  a  look, 

Like  Satan  over  Lincoln. 

And  every  one  around  shall  glory 

Tb  see  the  Frenchman  caper. 
And  pretty  Susan  tell  the  story 

In  the  next  Chatham  paper.*' 

This  solemn  prophecy,  of  course. 

Gave  all  much  consolation. 
Except  to  Wayne,  who  lost  his  horse 

Upon  that  great  occasion. 

His  horse  that  carried  all  his  prog. 

His  miliury  speeches. 
His  corn-stock  whiskey  for  his  grog. 

Blue  stockings  and  brown  Ineeches. 

And  now  I've  closed  my  epic  strain, 

I  tremble  as  I  show  it, 
Lest  this  same  warrior-drover,  Wayne, 

Siould  ever  catch  the  poet. 

From  a  large  collection  of  naval  ballada,  we  select 
the  following,  as  one  of  the  most  carious  of  its  class, 
and  because,  like  several  others  in  this  coUection,  it 
has  never  before  been  printed.  It  was  written  by  the 
snrgeon  of  the  "  Fair  American  "  and  was  familiar  to 
the  Massachusetts  privateersmen  during  the  last  years 
of  the  Revolution.  The  "  noble  captain"  was  an  an- 
eeator  of  the  inimitable  author,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
of  Salem. 

BOLD  HAWTHORNS. 

The  twenty-second  of  August, 

Before  the  close  of  day. 
All  hands  on  board  our  privateer. 

We  got  her  under  weigh ; 
We  kept  the  Eastern  Shore  along, 

For  forty  leagues  or  more. 
Then  our  departure  took  for  sea. 

From  the  Isle  Mauhegan  shore. 

Bold  Hawthorne  was  commander, 

A  man  of  real  worth. 
Old  England's  cruel  tyranny 

Induced  him  to  go  forth; 
She,  with  relentless  fury. 

Was  plundering  all  our  coast. 
And  thought,  because  her  strength  was  great. 

Our  glorious  cause  was  lost. 

7et  boast  not,  haughty  Britons, 

Of  power  and  dignity, 
Of  all  your  conquering  armies, 

Toar  matchless  strength  at  sea ; 
4 


Since,  taught  by  numerous  instances, 

Americans  can  fSght, 
With  valour  can  equip  their  stand. 

Your  armies  put  to  flight. 

Now  farewell  fair  America, 

Farewell  our  friends  and  wives. 
We  trust  in  Heaven's  peculiar  care, 

For  to  protect  their  lives. 
To  prosper  our  intended  cruise 

Upon  the  raging  main, 
And  to  preserve  our  dearest  friends. 

Till  we  return  again. 

The  wind  it  being  leading, 

It  bore  us  on  our  way. 
As  fhr  unto  the  southward 

As  the  Gulf  of  Florida, 
Where  we  observed  a  British  ship^ 

Returning  from  the  main ; 
We  gave  her  two  bow  chasers. 

And  she  returned  the  same. 

We  haulSd  up  our  courses. 

And  so  prepared  for  flght ; 
The  contest  held  four  glasses. 

Until  the  dusk  of  night ; 
Then  having  sprung  our  mainmast. 

And  had  so  large  a  sea. 
We  droppM  astern  and  left  our  chaae 

Till  the  returning  day. 

Next  mom  we  fish'd  our  mainmast. 

The  ship  still  being  nigh, 
AU  hands  made  for  engaging, 

Our  luck  once  more  to  try ; 
But  wind  and  sea  being  boisterous. 

Our  cannon  would  not  bear. 
We  thought  it  quite  imprudent. 

And  so  we  left  her  there. 

We  crulsdd  to  the  eastward 

Near  the  coast  of  Portingate ; 
In  longitude  of  twenty-seven 

We  saw  a  lofty  sail ; 
We  gave  her  chase,  and  soon  we  saw 

She  was  a  British  scow. 
Standing  for  fair  America, 

With  troops  for  General  Howe. 

Our  captain  did  inspect  her 

With  glasses,  and  he  said— 
"  My  boys,  she  means  to  fight  us. 

But  be  you  not  afraid ; 
All  hands  now  beat  to  quarters. 

See  everything  is  clear. 
We  '11  give  her  a  broadside,  my  boys, 

As  soon  as  she  comes  near." 

^e  was  prepared  with  nettings, 

And  had  her  men  lecured. 
She  bore  directly  for  us, 

And  put  us  close  on  board ; 
When  cannon  roar'd  like  thander. 

And  muskets  fired  amain. 
But  soon  we  were  alongside. 

And  grappled  to  her  chain. 

And  now  the  scene  it  alter'd. 

The  cannon  ceased  to  roar. 
We  fought  with  swords  and  boarding^pikes. 

One  glsss  or  something  more. 
Till  British  pride  and  glory 

No  longer  dared  to  stay. 
But  cut  the  Yankee  grapplings, 

And  quickly  bore  away. 

Our  ease  was  not  so  desperate 

As  plainly  might  appear; 
Yet  sudden  death  did  enter 

On  board  oar  privalaar. 
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Mahoney,  Crew,  and  Clemmont, 

The  valiant  and  tbe  brave, 
Fell  glorious  iu  the  contest. 

And  met  a  watery  grave. 

Ten  other  men  were  wounded 

Among  our  warlike  crew. 
With  them  our  noble  captain,* 

To  whom  ail  praise  is  due ; 
To  him  and  all  our  officers. 

Let's  give  a  hearty  cheer: 
Stucesa  to  fair  jamericM, 

And  our  good  privateer  I 

Francis  Hopkinson  was  one  of  tbe  greAteat  wits 
of  his  time,  and  his  satires,  epigrams,  songs,  and  other 
compositions,  in  verse  and  prose,  were  among  the 
happiest  productions  of  their  kind  written  daring  the 
Revolution.  Tbe  "  Battle  of  the  Kegs,"  is  the  most 
celebrated  of  his  songs.  It  was  occasioned  by  a  real 
incident.  Certain  machines,  in  the  form  of  kegs,  charged 
with  gunpowder,  were  sent  down  the  river  to  annoy 
the  British  shipping  then  at  Philadelphia.  The  danger 
of  these  machines  being  discovered,  tbe  British  man- 
ned tbe  wharves  and  shipping,  and  discharged  their 
small  arms  and  cannons  at  every  thing  they  saw  float- 
ing in  the  river  during  the  ebb  tide. 

TBS  BATTLE  OF  THS  KBGS. 

Gallants  attend  and  bear  a  friend, 

Trill  forth  harmonious  ditty, 
Birange  things  I  '11  tell  which  late  befel 

In  Philadelphia  city. 

T  was  early  day,  as  poets  say 

Just  when  the  sun  was  rising, 
A  soldier  stood  on  a  log  of  wood. 

And  saw  a  thing  surprising. 

As  in  amaze  he  stood  to  gaze. 

The  truth  can't  be  denied,  sir. 
He  spied  a  score  of  kegs  or  more 

Oome  floating  down  the  tide,  sir. 

A  sailor  too  in  Jerkin  blue, 

This  strange  appearance  viewing, 
First  damn'd  his  eyes,  in  great  surprise, 

Then  said  some  mischief's  brewing. 

These  kegs,  I  'm  told,  the  rebels  bold, 

Pack  'd  up  like  pickling  herring ; 
And  they  *re  come  down  t  *  attack  the  town, 

In  this  new  way  of  ferrying. 

The  soldier  flew,  the  sailor  too, 

And  scared  almost  to  death,  sir, 
Wore  out  their  shoes,  to  spread  the  news. 

And  ran  till  out  of  breath,  sir. 

Now  up  and  down  throughout  the  town. 

Most  frantic  scenes  were  acted ; 
And  some  ran  here,  and  others  there. 

Like  men  almost  distracted. 

Some  fire  cry'd,  which  some  denied. 

But  said  the  earth  had  quaked ; 
And  girls  and  boys,  with  hideous  noise. 

Ran  through  the  streeu  half  naked. 

Sir  William  he,  snog  as  a  flea. 

Lay  all  this  time  a  snoring. 
Nor  dreamed  of  harm  as  he  lay  warm. 

In  bed  with  Mrs.  L g. 

Now  in  a  Aright,  he  starts  upright. 

Awaked  by  such  a  clatter ; 
He  rubs  both  eyes,  snd  boldly  cries, 

For  God's  sake,  what 's  the  matter  7 

*  Captain  Havrthorne  was  wounded  in  the  head  by  a 
musket  ball.    His  ship  was  called  *»  Tbe  Fair  American.** 


At  his  bed-side  he  then  espy'd. 

Sir  Erskine  at  command,  sir. 
Upon  one  foot,  he  had  one  boot. 

And  th*  other  in  his  band,  sir. 

"  Arise,  arise.  Sir  Erskine  cries. 

The  rebels — more's  the  pity, 
Without  a  boat,  are  all  afloat 

And  rang'd  before  the  city. 

"  T%e  motley  crew,  in  vessels  new. 

With  Satan  for  their  guide,  sir; 
Fack'd  up  in  bags,  or  wooden  kegs. 

Come  driving  down  the  tide,  sir. 

*' Therefore  prepare  for  bloody  war, 

These  k<^  must  all  be  routed. 
Or  surely  we  despised  shall  be. 

And  British  courage  doubted." 

The  royal  band,  now  ready  stand 

All  ranged  in  dread  array,  sir ; 
With  stomach  stout  to  see  it  out. 

And  make  a  bloody  day,  sir. 

The  cannons  roar  from  shore  to  shore. 

The  small  arms  make  a  rattle ; 
Since  war's  began  I'm  sure  no  man 

E'er  saw  so  strange  a  battle. 

The  rebel  dales,  tiie  rebel  vales. 

With  rebel  tref:8  surrounded ; 
The  disunt  wood,  the  hills  and  floods. 

With  rebel  echoes  sounded. 

The  fish  below  swam  to  and  fro, 

Attack'd  from  every  quarter; 
Why  sure,  thought  they,  the  devil  *s  to  pay 

'Mongst  folks  above  the  water. 

The  kegs,  *t  is  said,  though  strongly  nads 

Of  rebel  staves  and  hoops,  sir; 
Could  not  oppose  their  powerful  Ibss, 

The  conquering  British  troops,  sir. 

From  mom  to  night  these  men  of  might 

Display'd  amazing  courage ; 
And  when  the  sun  was  fairly  down 

Betired  to  supi  their  porrage. 

An  hundred  men  with  each  a  pen. 

Or  more  upon  my  word  sir, 
It  is  most  true  wouM  be  too  Ibw. 

Their  valour  to  record,  sir. 

Such  feats  did  they  perform  that  day. 

Against  these  wicked  kegs,  sir. 
That  years  to  come,  if  they  get  home. 

They'll  make  their  boasu  and  brags,  sir. 

We  give  but  one  other  specimen  of  the  miimCivlay 
of  the  revolution :  Amen'oeifi  Tfajotion,  written  bj  a 
schoolmaster  of  Coimecticot,  named  St.  John.  We 
know  of  nothing  produced  in  this  ooontry  tt  so  etrly 
a  period  that  is  equal  to  it: 

AMERICAN  TAXATlOfff. 

While  I  relate  my  story, 

Americans  give  ear ; 
Of  Britain's  fkding  glory. 

You  presently  shall  hear ; 
I  '11  give  a  true  relation. 

Attend  to  what  I  say. 
Concerning  the  taxation 

Of  North  America. 

The  cruel  lords  of  Britain, 

Who  glory  in  their  shaine, 
The  project  they  have  hit  on 

They  joyfully  proclaim ; 
'TIS  what  they  *re  striving  after. 

Our  right  to  take  away. 
And  rob  us  of  .our  charter. 

In  North  America. 
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Tbere  are  two  mighty  speakers. 

Who  rule  in  Parliament, 
Wbo  ever  have  been  seeking 

Some  mischief  to  invent; 
*Twas  North,  and  Bute  his  father. 

The  horrid  plan  did  lay, 
A  mighty  Ux  to  gather 

In  North  America. 

They  searched  the  gloomy  regions 

Of  the  in&mal  pit. 
To  find  among  their  legions 

One  who  exceird  in  wit ; 
To  ask  of  him  assistance, 

Or  tell  them  how  they  may 
Babdne  without  resistanee 

This  North  America. 

Old  Satan,  the  arch  traitor. 

Who  rules  the  burning  lake. 
Where  he's  chief  navigator. 

Resolved  a  voyage  to  take. 
For  the  Britannic  ocean 

Be  launches  far  away. 
To  land  he  had  no  notion 

In  North  America. 

He  takes  his  seat  in  Britain, 

It  was  his  souPs  intent, 
Great  George^s  throne  to  sit  on. 

And  rule  the  Parliament ; 
His  comrades  were  pursuing 

A  diabolic  way, 
For  to  complete  the  ruin 

Of  North  America. 

He  tried  the  art  of  magic 

To  bring  his  schemes  about, 
At  length  the  gloomy  project 

He  artfully  found  out : 
The  plan  was  long  indulgM 

In  a  clandestine  way. 
Bat  lately  was  divnlgdd 

In  North  America. 

These  subtle  arch-combiners 

Address'd  the  British  court. 
All  three  were  undersigners 

Of  this  obscure  report- 
There  is  a  pleasant  landscape 

That  lieth  far  away, 
Beyond  the  wide  Atlantic, 

In  North  America. 

There  is  a  wealthy  people, 

Who  sojourn  in  that  land. 
Their  churches  all  with  steeples 

Most  delicately  stand, 
Their  houses,  like  the  gilly, 

Are  painted  red  and  gay: 
They  flourish  like  the  lily, 

In  North  America. 

Their  land  with  milk  and  honey 

Continually  doth  flow. 
The  want  of  food  or  money 

They  seldom  ever  know ; 
They  heap  up  golden  treasure, 

They  have  no  debts  to  pay. 
They  spend  their  time  in  pleasuTe, 

In  North  America. 

On  turkeys,  fowls,  and  flabca. 

Most  frequently  they  dine. 
With  gold  and  silver  dishes 

Their  Ubles  always  shine. 
They  crown  their  feasu  with  butter. 

They  eat  and  rise  to  play, 
Ib  silks  theif  ladies  flutter, 

In  North  America. 


With  gold  and  silver  laees 

They  do' themselves  adorn, 
The  rubies  deck  their  fkces. 

Refulgent  as  the  morn  1 
Wine  sparkles  in  their  glasses. 

They  spend  each  happy  day 
In  merriment  and  dances, 

In  North  America. 

Let  not  our  suit  affront  you. 

When  we  address  your  throne, 
O  king,  this  wealthy  country 

And  subjects  are  your  own. 
And  you,  their  rightfbl  sovereign, 

They  truly  must  obey, 
Tott  have  a  right  to  govern 

This  North  America. 

0  king,  you  *ve  heard  the  sequel 
Of  what  we  now  subscribe. 

Is  it  not  Just  and  equal 
To  tax  this  wealthy  tribe? 

The  question  being  asked. 
His  miO^ty  did  say. 

My  subjects  shall  be  taxed 
In  North  America. 

Invested  with  a  warrant. 

My  publicans  shall  go. 
The  tenth  of  all  their  current 

They  surely  shall  bestow ; 
If  they  indulge  rebellion, 

Or  from  my  precepts  stray, 
1*11  send  my  war  battalion 

To  North  America. 

Ill  rally  all  my  forces 

By  water  and  by  land. 
My  light  dragoons  and  horsaa 

Shall  go  at  my  command, 

1  Ml  bum  both  town  and  city. 

With  smoke  becloud  the  day, 
I  *11  show  no  human  pity 
For  North  America. 

Go  on,  my  hearty  soMien, 

You  need  not  fear  of  ill- 
There  *s  Hutchinson  and  Rogen, 

Their  functions  will  fulfil— 
They  tell  such  ample  stories. 

Believe  them  sure  we  may, 
One  half  of  them  are  toriee 

In  North  America. 

My  gallant  ships  are  ready 

To  hoist  you  o*er  the  flood. 
And  in  my  cause  be  steady, 

Which  is  supremely  good ; 
Go  ravage,  steal,  and  plunder. 

And  you  shall  have  the  prey 
They  quickly  will  knock  under 

In  North  America. 

The  laws  I  have  enacted, 

I  never  will  revoke, 
Althongb  they  are  neg leetad. 

My  (hjy  to  provoke, 
I  will  forbear  to  flatter, 

ni  rule  the  mighty  away, 
rn  take  away  the  charter 

From  North  America. 

O  George !  you  are  distracted, 

Voa  *11  by  experience  find 
The  laws  you  have  enacted 

Are  of  the  blackett  kind. 
1*11  make  a  short  digreasion. 

And  tell  you  by  the  way. 
We  fbar  not  your  oppression, 

la  Nctth  America. 
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terrible  to  the  Tories  and  the  British  officers  as  that  of 
Coleridge  was  to  Napoleon,  he  did  as  good  service  to 
the  great  cause  from  his  obscure  printing  office,  as 
many  a  more  celebrated  patriot  did  in  camp  or  l^isla- 
ture.  The  energy  and  exultation  with  which  ho  re- 
counted, in  rapidly  written  songs,  the  successes  of  the 
fVhigs,  were  equaled  only  by  the  keenness  of  his  wit, 
and  the  appositeneas  of  his  humour.  Nor  was  it  in 
satire  and  song  alone  that  he  excelled.  Though  we 
claim  not  for  him,  superior  as  he  was  to  his  American 
contemporaries,  the  praise  due  to  a  true  poet,  some  of 
his  pieces  are  distinguished  for  a  directness  of  expres- 
sion, a  manliness,  fervour,  and  fine  poetical  feeling, 
that  will  secure  for  them  a  permanent  place  in  our  lite- 
rature.  Yet  Freneau — ^the  patriot,  poet,  soldier— died 
miserably  poor,  within  the  last  ten  years,  while  the 
national  legislature  was  anxiously  debating  what  should 
be  done  with  the  *'  surplus  money  in  the  treasury." 

MATHER  BYLE8  AND  JOSEPH  GREEN. 

The  facetious  AfATHXR  Byubs  was  in  his  time  equaUy 
&mons  as  a  poet  and  a  wit.  A  contemporary  bard  ex- 
claim^—- 

Wottkl  but  Apollo's  genial  touch  iospire 
Bucb  sounds  as  breathe  from  Byles's  warUing  lyre, 
Then  might  my  notes  in  melting  measures  flow,  "^ 

And  make  all  nature  wear  the  signs  of  wo. 

And  his  humour  is  celebrated  in  a  poetical  account  of 
the  clergy  of  Boston,  quoted  by  Mr.  Samuel  Kettell, 
in  his  ''Specimens  of  American  Poetry," — 

There's  punning  Byles,  provokes  our  smiles, 

A  man  of  stately  pans. 
He  visits  folks  to  crack  bis  Jokes, 

Which  never  mend  their  hearts. 

With  strutting  gait,  and  wig  so  great. 

He  walks  along  the  streets, 
And  throws  out  wit,  or  what's  like  it, 

To  every  one  he  meets. 

Byles  was  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1725,  and  was 
ordained  the  first  minister  of  the  church  in  Hollis 
street,  in  1732.  He  soon  became  eminent  as  a  preacher, 
and  the  King's  College  at  Aberdeen  conferreid  on  him 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  He  was  one  of  the 
authors  of"  A  Collection  of  Poems  by  several  Hands," 
which  appeared  in  1744,  and  of  numerous  essays  and 
metrical  compositions  in  "  The  New  England  Weekly 
Journal,"  the  merit  of  which  was  such  as  to  intro- 
duce him  to  the  notice  of  Pope  and  other  English 
scholars.  One  of  bis  poems  is  entitled  *'  The  Confla- 
gration ;"  and  is  "  applied  to  that  grand  catastrophe  of 
oor  world  when  the  face  of  nature  is  to  be  changed 
by  a  deluge  of  fire."  The  following  lines  show  its 
«yle- 

Yet  shall  ye,  flames,  the  wasting  globe  refine. 
And  bid  the  skies  with  purer  splendour  shine. 
The  earth,  which  the  prolific  fires  consume. 
To  beauty  bums,  and  withers  into  bloom; 
Improving  in  the  fertile  flame  it  lies. 
Fades  into  form,  and  into  vigour  dies : 
Fresh-dawning  glories  blush  amidst  the  blaze. 
And  nature  all  renews  her  flowery  fhoe. 
With  endless  cbsrms  the  everlasting  year 
Rolls  round  the  seasons  in  a  full  career ; 
Spring,  ever  blooming,  bids  the  fields  rejoice, 
And  warbling  birds  try  their  melodious  voice ; 
Where'er  she  treads,  lilies  unbidden  blow, 
Qniek  tulips  rise,  and  sudden  roses  glow : 
6* 


Her  pencil  paints  a  thousand  beauteous  scenes 
Where  blossoms  bud  amid  immortal  greens ; 
Each  stream,  in  mases,  murmurs  as  it  flows. 
And  floating  forests  gently  bend  their  boughs. 
Thou,  autumn,  too,  sitt'st  in  tlie  fragrant  shade. 
While  the  ripe  ft-uits  blush  all  around  thy  bead : 
Aiid  lavish  nature,  with  luxuriant  hands. 
All  the  soft  months  in  gay  confusion  blends. 

Bylcs  was  earnestly  opposed  to  the  Revolution,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1777,  was  denounced  in  the  pablic 
assemblies  as  a  tory,  and  compelled  to  give  bonds  for 
bis  appearance  before  a  court  for  trial.  In  the  follow- 
ing June  he  was  convicted  of  treasonable  conversa* 
tion,  and  hostility  to  the  country,  and  sentenced  to  be 
imprisoned  forty  days  on  board  a  guard-ship,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  period  to  be  sent  with  his  family  to 
England.  The  board  of  war,  however,  took  his  case 
into  consideration,  and  commuted  the  punishment  to  a 
short  confinement  under  a  guard  in  his  own  house; 
but,  though  he  continued  to  reside  in  Boston  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  he  never  i^ain  entered  a 
pulpit,  nor  regained  his  ante-revolutionary  popularity. 
He  died  in  1788,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  a  favourite  in  every  social  or  convivial  circle, 
and  no  one  was  more  fbnd  of  his  society  than  the  co- 
lonial governor,  Belcher,  on  the  death  of  whose  wife 
he  wrote  an  elegy  ending  with — 

Meantime  my  name  to  thine  allied  shall  stand. 
Still  our  warm  friendship,  mutual  flames  extend: 
The  muse  shall  so  survive  from  age  to  age, 
And  Belcher's  name  protect  his  Byles's  page. 

The  doctor  had  declined  an  invitation  to  visit  with 
the  governor  the  province  of  Maine,  and  Belcher  re- 
sorted to  a  stratagem  to  secure  his  company.  Having 
persuaded  him  to  drink  tea  with  him  on  board  the 
Scarborough  ship  of  war,  one  Sunday  afternoon,  mm 
soon  as  they  were  seated  at  the  tabhe  the  anchor  was 
weighed,  the  sails  set,  and  before  the  punning  parson 
had  called  for  his  last  cup,  the  ship  was  too  far  at  sea 
for  him  to  think  of  returning  to  the  shore.  As  evexy 
thing  necessary  for  his  comfort  had  been  thoughtfully 
provided,  he  was  easily  reconciled  to  the  voyage. 
While  making  preparations  for  religious  services,  the 
next  Sunday,  it  was  discovered  that  there  was  no  hymn 
book  on  board,  and  he  wrote  the  following  lines,  which 
were  simg  instead  of  a  selection  from  Stemhold  and 
Hopkins— 

Great  God,  thy  works  our  wonder  raise ; 

To  thee  our  swelling  notes  belong : 
While  skies  and  winds,  and  rocks  and  seas. 

Around  shall  echo  to  our  song. 

Thy  power  produced  this  mighty  frame. 

Aloud  to  thee  the  tempests  roar. 
Or  softer  breezes  tune  thy  name 

OenUy  along  the  shelly  shore. 

Round  thee  the  scaly  nation  roves. 
Thy  opening  hands  their  Joys  bestow. 

Through  all  the  blushing  coral  groves. 
These  silent  gay  retreats  below. 

Bee  the  broad  sun  forsake  the  skies. 
Glow  on  the  waves,  snd downward  glide; 

Anon  heaven  opens  all  its  eyes. 
And  star-beams  tremble  o'er  the  tide. 

Each  various  scene,  or  day  or  night. 
Lord!  points  to  thee  our  nourish'd  soul ; 

The  glories  fix  our  whole  delight ; 
So  the  touch'd  needle  cour%s  the  pole. 

Jonra  Ousn,  a  merchant  of  Boitan,  who  had  been 
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a  classmate  of  Bylesat  Cambridge,  was  little  leas  cele- 
brated than  the  doctor  for  humour;  and  some  of  his 
poetical  compositions  were  as  popular  ninetj  years  ago 
as  in  our  own  time  have  been  those  of  **  Croaker  & 
Co.,"  which  they  resemble  in  spirit  and  playful  ease 
of  versification.  The  abduction  of  the  HoUis  street 
minister  was  the  cause  of  not  a  little  merriment  in 
Boston;  and  Green,  between  whom  and  Byles  there 
was  some  rivalry,  as  the  leaders  of  opposing  social 
fkctions,  soon  after  wrote  a  burlesque  accovnt  of  it — 

In  David's  Psalms  an  oversight 
Byles  found  one  morning  at  bis  tea, 

Alas !  that  he  should  never  write 
A  proper  psalm  to  sing  at  sea. 

Thus  ruminating  on  his  seat. 
Ambitious  thoughts  at  length  prevaird; 

The  bard  determined  to  complete 
The  part  wherein  the  prophet  fltiPd. 

He  sat  awhile  and  stroked  his  rouse,* 

Then  taking  up  his  tuneful  pen. 
Wrote  a  few  stausas  for  the  use 

Of  his  seafaring  bretheren. 

The  task  performed,  the  bard  content. 
Well  chosen  was  each  flowing  word ; 

On  a  short  voyage  himself  he  wont. 
To  hear  it  read  and  sung  on  board. 

Most  serious  Christians  do  aver, 
(Their  credit  sure  we  may  rely  on,} 

In  former  times  that  after  prayer, 
They  used  to  sing  a  song  of  Zion. 

Our  modern  psrson  having  pray'd. 
Unless  loud  fame  our  faith  beguiles. 

Sat  down,  took  out  his  book  and  said, 
*•  Let 's  sing  a  ptalm  of  Mather  Byles." 

At  first,  when  he  began  to  read, 
Their  heads  the  assembly  downwsrd  hung. 

But  he  with  boldness  did  procoed. 
And  thus  he  read,  snd  thus  they  sung. 

THr.  PSALM. 

With  vast  amatement  we  survey 

The  wonders  of  the  deep. 
Where  mackerel  swim,  and  porpoise  play. 

And  crabs  and  lobsters  cresp. 

Fish  of  all  kinds  inhabit  hers, 

And  throng  the  dark  abode. 
Here  haddock,  hake,  and  flounders  are. 

And  eels,  and  perch,  and  cod. 

Ftom  raging  winds  and  tempests  free. 

Bo  smoothly  as  ws  psss, 
Tlie  shining  surAtce  seems  to  be 

A  piece  of  Bristol  glass. 

But  when  the  winds  and  tempest  rise. 

And  foaming  billows  swell, 
Tlie  vessel  mounts  above  the  skies 

And  lower  sinks  than  bell. 

Our  heads  the  tottering  motion  feel. 

And  quickly  we  become 
Giddy  as  new<lropp'd  calves,  and  rest 

Like  Indians  drunk  with  rum. 

What  praises  then  are  due  that  ws 

Thus  fsr  have  safely  got, 
Amarescoggin  tribe  to  see, 

And  tribe  of  Penobscot. 

In  1790  Green  published  **  An  Entertainment  for  a 
Winter  Evening,"  in  which  he  ridicules  the  fVeema> 
sons;  and  afterward,  **The  Sand  Bank,"  *'A  True 
Aocoont  of  the  Celebration  of  St  John  the  Baptist," 

*  Byls8*s  fhvoarlte  eat,  to  named  by  his  ftieada. 


and  several  shorter  pieces,  all  of  which  I  belieTe  were 
satirical.  His  epigrams  are  the  best  written  io  this 
country  before  the  Revolution;  and  many  anecdotes 
are  told  to  show  the  readiness  of  his  wit  and  hie  skill 
as  an  improvisator.  On  one  occasion,  a  coontry  gen- 
tleman, knowing  his  reputation  as  a  poet,  procured  sn 
introduction  to  him,  and  solicited  a  "  first  rate  epitaph" 
for  a  favourite  servant  who  had  lately  died.  Green 
asked  what  were  the  man*s  chief  qualitiee,  and  was 
told  that  **  Cole  excelled  in  all  things,  but  was  particu- 
larly good  at  raking  hay,  which  he  conld  do  faster  than 
anybody,  the  present  company,  of  cotirse,  excepted.** 
Green  wrote  immediately — 

Here  lies  the  body  of  John  Cole, 
His  master  loved  him  like  his  soul ; 
He  could  rake  hay,  none  could  rake  ftster 
Except  that  raking  dog,  his  master. 

In  his  old  age  Green  left  Boston  for  Ehgland.  rather 
from  the  infirmities  of  age,  than  ftom  indiiference  lo 
the  canae  of  liberty. 

EDWARD  RANDOLPH. 

Edward  Randolph,  says  Moore,  was  called  ths 
"  evil  genius"  of  New  England,  and  waa  the  most  in* 
▼eterate  and  indefatigable  of  those  intriguing  men  wh« 
found  access  to  the  royal  ear  of  Charles  II.,  with  com- 
plaints against  the  colonies.  On  this  mischievoua  busi- 
ness, he  made  no  lesa  than  eight  voyages  in  nine  yean 
across  the  Atlantic.  In  1676,  he  was  aent  over  by  royal 
authority  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  colonies.  Rs 
brought  with  him  copies  of  the  petitions  of  Mason  sad 
Gorges  relative  to  their  patent  of  New  Hampshire,  th« 
limits  of  which  interfered  with  the  grants  to  Massaclm- 
setts. 

While  he  was  in  Boston,  he  represented  that  th* 
province  was  refractory,  and  disobedient  to  the  reqni* 
sitions  of  the  crown.  He  was  zealous  to  promote  the 
cause  of  episcopacy,  and  to  destroy  the  New  Elngland 
chnrehes;  and  he  was  the  principal  instrument  of 
depriving  the  inhabitanta  of  Maasacbusetts  of  their 
charter  privileges,  the  people  against  whom  he  bad 
conceived  a  most  violent  antipathy.  When  the  ehai^ 
ter  was  taken  away,  and  Jamea  11.  succeeded  to  tb* 
crown,  the  king  appointed  a  council  to  govern  the  pro- 
vince, of  which  Dudley  was  president,  and  Randolph 
was  one  named  in  the  commission  The  next  year. 
Sir  Edmund  Andros  arrived  with  a  commission  to  bft 
governor  of  New  England.  Randolph  was  a  oonspi- 
cuons  character  during  his  short  administration,  aiid 
involved  in  his  fate.  How  much  the  people  were  ex- 
asperated against  him,  appears  by  their  refnsmg  hia 
bail  when  he  applied,  and  when  it  was  granted  to 
others.  The  house  of  representstives,  June  S5w  16891 
voted  "  that  Mr.  E.  Randolph  is  not  bailable,  he  having 
broken  a  capital  law  of  the  colony»  in  eadsevoariac 
and  accomplishing  the  sabversion  of  oar  govensaeat* 
and  having  been  an  evil  counsellor.**  Randolph  died  in 
the  West  Indies.  It  was  said,  that  he  alirsya  rstatnod 
his  pr^udices  against  the  churches  and  people  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. On  the  other  hand,  the  tababacaais  of  that 
province,  who  once  held  him  in  abhomaiee.  regarded 
him  and  his  reproaches  with  the  utmost  contempt. 

From  a  letter  of  Randolph  to  Governor  Wiaalow, 
written  January  29, 1679,*  pobliafaed  in  the  CoUedioafl 
of  the  Mass.  Hist  Soc  vol.  vi,  p.  98,  it  appews  clsst 
he  had  just  rotorned  (torn  New  HawpaMret 

*  The  dais  ongat  nadsahiaAly  to  bs  IML 
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remained  from  the  27th  December  to  tlte  22d  of  Jan- 
uary. In  this  lettec  ho  gives  some  account  of  the 
establishment  of  the  royal  government  in  this  province 
under  President  Cutis,  and  also  alludes  to  his  reception 
at  Boston.  He  says,  "  I  am  received  at  Boston  more 
like  a  spy,  than  one  of  his  majesty *8  servants.  They 
kept  a  day  of  thanks  for  the  return  o{  their  agents ;  but 
bave  prepared  a  welcome  for  me,  by  a  paper  of  scan- 
dalous verses,  all  persons  taking  liberty  to  abuse  me  in 
their  diacoursce,  of  which  I  take  the  more  notice,  be- 
canse  it  so  much  reflects  upon  my  master,  who  will  not 
forget  it" 

"RANDOLPH'S  WELCOME  BACK  AGAIN.'* 

Welcome,  Br.  welcome  (Vom  ye  easteme  shore 

With  a  commission  stronger  than  before 

To  play  the  horse-leach :  robb  us  of  our  flleeees, 

To  rend  our  land,  and  teare  it  ait  to  pieces. 

Welcome  now  back  againe;  as  is  the  whip 

1V>  a  fibole's  back ;  as  water  in  a  ship. 

Boston  make  rooms,  Randolph's  returned,  that  hector. 

Confirmed  at  home  to  be  ye  sharp  Collector ; 

Wboe  shortly  will  present  unto  yr  viewes  \ 

The  greate  broad  scale,  that  will  you  all  amuse,  V 

trnwelcome  tidings,  and  unhappy  newes.  7 

New  England  Is  a  very  loyall  shrubb 

That  loues  her  Soveraigne,  hates  a  Beliebub* 

That's  willing  (let  it  to  her  praise  be  spoake) 

To  doe  obedience  to  the  Royall  Oake, 

TV)  pay  the  Tribute  that  to  it  belongs. 

For  shielding  her,  from  injuries  and  wrongs : 

But  you  the  Agent,  8r.  she  cannot  brook, 

She  likes  the  meate.  but  can't  abide  the  cook. 

Alas,  shee  would  haue  Cesar  haue  his  due. 

But  not  by  such  a  wickeil  hand  as  you : 

For  an  acknowledgement  of  Ripbt,  wee  acome 

(To  pay  to  our  greate  Lord  a  pepper-come) 

To  baulke  the  tearmes  of  our  most  gratious  deed 

But  would  ten  thousand  times  the  same  exceed. 

fSome  call  you  RaLniaM— Rend-all  I  you  name, 
Soe  youM  appear  before  you've  played  yr  game. 
He  that  keeps  a  Plantacon,  Custome-house, 
One  year,  may  bee  a  man,  the  next  a  mouse. 
Yr  brother  Dftr  hath  the  Divell  play'd, 
Made  the  New-Torkers  at  the  fiirst  affraide, 
Ho  vapour'd,  swager'd,  hector'd,  (w)U)e  but  he  7} 
But  soon  destroy'd  himself  by  villiunie. 
Well  niii^t  his  cursed  name  wth  D  begin, 
Whoe  was  a  Divell  in  his  hart  ffor  sm. 
And  currently  did  pass,  by  common  vogue, 
Ffor  the  deceiifuU'st  wretch  and  greatest  rogue. 
By  him  you'r  ffumish't  wth  a  sad  example- 
Take  heed  that  those  you  crush  don't  on  you  trample. 
We  verryly  believe  we  are  not  bound 
To  pay  one  mite  to  you,  much  less  a  pound. 
If  there  were  need  New-England  you  must  know, 
Ffiftey  p.  cent  we 'Id  on  our  King  bestow. 
And  not  begrutch  the  offring,  shoe's  soe  ffranck. 
But  hates  to  pay  where  she  will  have  no  thanke. 

We  doe  presume  Becundus  Carrotus  Rex 
Sent  you  not  here  a  countrye's  heart  to  vex. 
Hee  gives  an  inch  of  power ;  you  take  an  ell. 
Should  it  be  knowne,  he  would  not  like  it  well. 
If  you  do  understand  yr  occupation, 
*Tis  to  keep  acts  of  trade  ffrom  violation. 
If  merchanU  in  their  traffique  will  be  ITaire, 
Tou  must,  Camelion-like,  live  on  the  aire. 
SbouU  they  not  trade  to  Holland,  Spain,  and  Ffrance, 
Pirectly  you  must  seeke  ffor  maintenance. 
The  customs  and  the  fiees  will  scarce  supply 
Belly  and  back.    What 's  left  fR>r*s  MeJesty  1 
What  you  collect  won't  make  you  to  look  bigg 
With  modish  nick-nacks,  dagger,  perriwigg; 


A  courtier's  garbe  too  costly  you  will  see 
To  be  maintain'd  where  is  noe  gift  nor  ffee. 
Full  dowoe  the  mill,  rente  the  ground,  you 'I  flnda 
That  very  fftw  will  come  to  you  to  griode. 
Merchants  their  corne  will  alwayes  carry  there. 
Where  the  tole's  easy,  and  the  usage  ffaire. 
Wee '11  kneele  to  the  mill  owner,  as  our  cheiib;  ^ 
But  doe  not  like  the  miller ;  he's  a  theifb  \ 

And  entertaine  him  not  wth  joy,  but  greifb.      S 

When  Heauen  would  Job's  signall  patience  try, 
He  gave  Hell  leave  to  plott  his  misery. 
And  act  it  too,  according  to  it's  will. 
With  this  exception,  don't  his  body  kill. 
Soe  Royall  Charles  is  now  about  to  prooe 
Our  Loyalty,  Allegiance,  and  Loue, 
In  giving  Licence  to  a  Publican, 
To  pinch  the  purse,  but  not  to  hurt  the  man. 
Patience  raised  Job  unto  the  height  of  flkoM, 
Lett  our  obedience  doe  ffor  us  the  same. 

PETER  FOULGER. 

PiTKK  FouLGKR  was  a  schoolmaster  of  NantnekeU 
and  the  maternal  grandfather  of  Doctor  Franklin.  In 
1676  he  publiahed  a  poem  entitled  "  A  Looking-gltae 
for  the  Times,"  addressed  to  men  in  authority,  in 
which  he  advocates  religious  liberty,  and  implore*  the 
government  to  repeal  the  uncharitable  laws  against  the 
Quakers  and  other  sects.    He  says— 

The  rulers  in  the  country 

I  do  owne  them  in  the  Lord ; 
And  such  as  are  for  government. 

With  them  I  do  accord. 
But  that  which  I  intend  hereby. 

Is  that  they  would  keep  bound ; 
And  meddle  not  with  God's  worship. 

For  which  they  have  no  ground. 
And  I  am  not  alone  herein. 

There 's  many  hundreds  more. 
That  lave  for  many  years  ago 

Spopp  much  more  upon  that  score. 
Indeed,  I  really  believe, 

It 's  not  your  business. 
To  meddle  with  the  church  of  God 

In  matteis  more  or  less. 

In  another  part  of  his  *' Looking-Olass"  he 

Now  loving  friends  and  countrymen 

I  wish  we  may  be  wise ; 
■T  is  now  a  time  for  every  man 

To  see  with  his  own  eyes. 
*Tis  easy  to  provoke  the  Lord 

To  send  among  us  war ; 
"T  is  easy  to  do  violence. 

To  envy  and  to  Jar ; 
To  show  a  spirit  that  is  high : 

To  scorn  and  domineer; 
To  pride  it  out  as  If  there  were 

No  God  to  make  us  fear ; 
To  covet  what  is  not  our  own ; 

To  cheat  and  to  oppress ; 
To  live  a  life  that  might  free  us 

From  acts  of  righteousness ; 
To  swear,  and  lie,  and  to  be  drunk. 

To  backbite  one  another ; 
To  carry  tales  that  may  do  hurt 

And  mischief  to  our  l»-other; 
To  live  in  such  hypocrisy. 

As  men  may  think  us  good. 
Although  our  hearu  within  are  ftill 

Of  evil  and  of  blood. 
All  these,  and  many  evils  mora. 

Are  easy  for  to  do ; 
But  to  repent  and  to  reform 

We  have  no  strength  tbarato. 
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Tbe  foUowiDg  are  the  coBclading  Uses: 

I UB  fv  peace,  aad  not  ibr  war. 

And  that^  tha  rcaMm  wbf 
I  write  MOfe  piaia  Uiaa  aoae  ■«• 

Tlet  ose  to  daub  and  be. 
Bat  I  sbaU  ceaae.  aad  ic«  bj  aaiM 

To  what  I  brfe  laaeit : 
Becaase,  to  be  a  bbcUer. 

I  hale  it  witk  ay  keait. 
Ftiaa  SbrfbotttowB.  when  bow  I 

M J  aame  1  do  pot  iKfe, 
WiiboQl  niiarr.  joor  real 

lt«i 


afio- 


SnCHAEL  UIGGLESWOKTB. 
TVk  Eerccend  Michael  Wiogixsworth 
m  1631.  and  gnduaied  at  Hanraid  College 
•Blcnng  iipoB  his  twcatielli  jcar.    Wbea 
able  to  preach,  bj  an  alicction  of  theliing% 

la  costly  verse  and  moat  laboriooa  rtjiaiai. 
Be  dtsh'd  up  tratba  ricfat  worthy  oar  regard. 

Hie  principal  work.  "The  Day  of  Doom,  or  a  Roed- 
cal  Deaeripcion  of  the  Great  and  Laat  JodgmeBt,  with 
a  Short  Diacomae  about  Eternity,'*  ymmtA  throogh  aiz 
ediliona  in  thia  cotmtry,  and  waa  reprinted  in  Loadoa. 
A  few  veraea  will  ahow  its  atyle— 

BCill  waa  the  night,  ferene  and  hright. 

When  an  men  sleeping  lay; 
Calm  waa  the  aeaaon,  aad  cereal  reaaon 

Thought  ao  *t  would  laat  for  aye. 
8ooI,  uke  thine  eeae,  let  sorrow  oeaae. 

Much  good  thou  heat  in  store : 
This  waa  their  aoag  their  cape  anseng. 

Hie  evening  before. 

After  the  "  ibeep**  hare  received  their  reward,  the 

wveral  claisea  of  "goats*'  are  arraigned  before  the 

jndgment-aeat,  and,  in  torn,  begin  to  eicnao  themaelvea. 

Whan  the  infanu  object  to  damnation  on  the  ground 

that 

Adam  ia  sat  iiee 

Aad  aaved  from  hia  treq»aaa, 

Whoae  ainftti  (all  hath  apilt  them  aO, 

And  brought  them  to  thia  paaa,-* 

thapmitantheologiatdoeanotaaatain  hia  doctrine  very 

welli  nor  quite  to  his  own  satiaiaction  even;  and  the 

jodge^  admitting  the  palliating  circnmatancea, 

thatalthongb 

in  Uiaa 

They  may  not  hope  to  dwell. 

Still  uDto  them  He  will  allow 

Tht  tacjart  fvasi  ta  htUm 


At  length  the  general  aentenoa  ia  prasooneed,  and 
the  condemned  begin  to 

wring  their  hands,  their  caitiff  hands, 

And  gnaah  their  teeth  for  terror; 
They  cry,  they  roar  for  anguish  sore. 

And  gnaw  their  tonguea  for  horror. 
But  gel  away  without  delay. 

Chriat  pities  not  your  cry : 
Depart  to  hell,  there  may  ye  ydl. 

And  roar  eternally. 

Wig^eaworth  died  in  ITOfti 

AN  AMERICAN  GOVERNOR  OPPOfiED  TO  EDU- 

CATION. 

iThaa  been  the  genenl  policy  of  the  Amorican  Slatea 
to  encoorage  the  education  of  their  children  by  all 
practicable  meana,  bat  among  their  mlera  there  have 
been  some  who  aaw  in  the  ignorance  of  the  people  the 
finnett  fiwndatioa  of  poewr.  Qae  rwnarfcabk>  initanoe 


of  this  ia  worthy  of  being  particalariy  noted.  Siitf* 
four  years  aAer  the  first  settlement  of  Virginia,  Sr 
William  Berkdy,  then  governor  of  that  piwinoe,  ta 
an  official  uommnnication  to  the  lorda  of  the  eoloniee, 
obeerved,  *  I  thanh  God,  that  there  are  no  firee-echoolo 
nor  printing-preeaea  here;  and  I  hope  that  we  dmll 
not  have  them  here  theee  hundred  yean ;  for  learning 
baa  brought  diaobedience,  and  heresy,  and  aecte  into 
the  world,  and  printing  hath  divolged  them  in  Gbda 
against  the  beat  govemmeata.  God  keep  ns  froii 
both.'* 

Within  a  few  yean  peat,  a  man  of  a  aimilar  spirit, 
who  repreaented  a  portion  of  Virginia  in  Cos^^rean* 
gave  God  thanks  that  in  hia  district  there 
liahed  no  newspapera.  Soch  a  aoapicion  had 
the  public  mind  from  the  time  of  the  membci^a 
tioiL 

TBE  FIRST  AMERICAN  DRAMATIC  WRITER. 
Tbomas  GooniKT  of  Philadelphia  haa  been  called 
*'the  first  American  dramatic  poet,"  but  I  believe  a 
play  superior  to  "The  Phnce  of  Pezthia'*  had  beaa 
composed  by  some  students  at  Cambridge  before  hsi 
time.  Godfrey  waa  a  eon  of  the  invcalor  of  the 
rant  claimed  in  England  by  Hadley.  He  waa  a 
tenant  in  the  expedition  against  Fort  Dn  Qaeane  ia 
1759,  and  on  the  disbanding  of  the  colonial  foroea  weat 
to  New  Providence,  and  afterward  to  North  Carolina, 
where  he  died,  on  the  third  of  Angnat,  1763,  in  the 
twenty-aeventh  year  of  hia  age.  Hia  poenu  were  pal^ 
liahed  in  Philadelphia  in  1765,  in  a  quarto  vofaoae  of 
two  hundred  and  thirty  pagce.  **ThePkinoeof  ftrthm, 
a  Tragedy."  containa  a  few  vigorona  paasagea,  but  not 
enough  to  save  it  from  condemnation  aa  the  meet  vroitb- 
less  composition  in  the  dramatic  form  that  haa  beaa 
printed  in  America.  The  following  linea  fram  tha 
fifth  act,  might  paaa  for  reapectable 


O  may  he  never  know  a  father^  fondness. 
Or  know  it  to  his  sorrow ;  may  hia  hopea 
Of  joy  be  cot  like  mine,  and  hia  abort  lift 
Be  one  continued  tempest.    If  he  livca^ 
Let  him  be  cataed  with  Jealooay  aad  fear : 
May  torturing  Hope  preaeat  the  flowing  cnp^ 
Then,  hasty,  aaatch  it  from  hia  eager  thirst. 
And,  when  he  dies,  bsae  treachery  be  the 

The  '*  Court  of  Fancy."  a  poem  ia  the 
snre,  is  superior  to  hia  uagedy  in  its 
little  originality  of  thongnt  or  iUaatraiion. 

JAME8  RALPH. 

Tax  only  American  immortaliaed  in  "The 
waa  Jamib  Ralph,  who  went  to  England  with  F^aak* 
lin.    Pope  ezclaima— 

Silence,  ye  wolvea !  while  Ralph  to  Cyathia  howls. 
And  makes  night  hideous ;  aaswer him,  ye  owlat 

Ralph  wrote  a  long  '*pocm'*  entitled  *Zeama,  «r 
the  Love  of  Liberty."  which  appeared  in  Loadoa  ia 
1729;  "Night."  and  <* Sawney,"  a  aatire,  in  which  I 
suppose  he  attempted  to  repay  the  debt  he  owed  to 
Pope,  aa  it  ia  but  an  aboaive  tirade  againai  that  poet 
and  hia  friends.    I  quote  a  few  linea  from 


TIaseala'a  vaunt,  great  Zagaar^  martial  i 
Extended  on  the  rack,  no  mora  enwiplaina 
That  realms  are  wanting  to  employ  his  awoid; 
But,  circled  with  innumerable  ghosts. 
Who  print  their  keenest  veageanea  oa  hia  aoal. 
For  all  the  wrongs,  and  slaughters  of  hia  reign. 
Howls  out  rapentanee  to  the  deafened  skies, 
A»Mf  "fc^^f  hall**  **ftiwa^  ^**^  ^^^miTPiil 
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AUTfiOBSaiP  OF  TUB  DECLARATION' OF  INBE. 

P£ND£NC£. 

Thomas  JEPFEnsoii  desired  it  to  be  recorded  on  hit 
monument  that  he  was  the  "  author  of  the  Declaration 
of  American  Independence."  Since  his  death,  much 
discussion  has  been  produced  by  the  fact  that  many 
expressions  in  this  celebrated  document  have  been 
foond  to  be  identical  with  the  language  used  in  the 
"Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence/*  a  pa- 
per of  earlier  date,  and  it  is  conceded  that  the  resem- 
blances between  the  two  instroments  are  not  accident- 
aL  In  1819,  John  Adams  foond  a  copy  of  the  Meck- 
lenburg Declaration  in  the  "Essex  Register;"  into 
which  gazette  it  had  been  copied  horn  the  '*  Raleigh 
Roister;"  and  perceiving  its  similarity  to  the  Con- 
gressional Declaration,  and  that  it  purported  to  be  an 
older  document,  he  inclosed  it  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  with 
whom  he  was  then  in  frequent  correspondence.  The 
**  Sage  of  MonticeUo"  replied  to  Mr.  Adams,  inform- 
ing him  that  he  did  not  beliere  the  paper  to  be  authen- 
tic. "  I  beUeve  it  to  be  i|puno«s,**  he  says :  **  I  deem  it 
a  very  unjtaiifaJtHe  quiz**  ** Nor  do  I  i^rm  positively 
that  this  paper  is  a  fabrication,  because  the  proof  of  a 
n^ative  can  only  be  presumptive ;  but  I  shall  believe 
it  such  until  positive  and  solemn  proof  of  its  authen- 
ticity shall  be  produced.'*  The  document  is  as  follows: 

TBI  MKCKI.BNBU10  DKCLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE. 

(20a  ^3fay,  1775.) 

"That  whosoever  directly  oriniUrecUy  abets,  or  in  any 
way,  form,  or  manner,  counteoaness  tbe  unchartered  and 
dangerous  invasion  of  our  rights,  as  claimed  by  Great  Bri- 
tain, is  an  enemy  to  this  country,  to  America,  and  to  the 
inherent  and  undeniable  rights  of  man. 

**  That  we,  the  eitiaens  of  Mecklenburg  county,  do  hereby 
dimolve  the  political  bands  which  have  connected  us  with 
the  mother  country,  and  hereby  absolve  oui selves  firmn  all 
allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  and  aldure  all  political  con- 
nection, contract,  or  association  with  that  nation,  who 
have  wantonly  trampled  on  oar  rights  and  liberies,  and 
inhumanly  shed  the  blood  of  American  patriots  at  Lexing- 
ton. 

**That  we  do  hereby  declare  ourselves  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent people ;  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  a  sovereign 
and  self-governing  association,  amfer  the  control  of  no  pow* 
er,  other  than  that  of  our  Ood,  and  the  general  government 
of  Congress ;  to  the  maintenance  of  which  independence, 
we  solemnly  pledge  to  each  other,  our  mutual  co-operation, 
oor  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  most  sacred  honour. 

**That  as  we  acknowledge  the  existence  and  control  of 
no  law  nor  legal  oflBcer,  civil  or  military,  within  this  coun- 
ty, we  do  hereby  ordain  and  adopt  as  a  rule  of  life,  all, 
eaidi,  and  every  of  our  former  laws ;  wherein,  neverthe- 
less,  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  never  can  be  considered 
as  holding  rights,  privileges,  immunities,  or  authority 
therein. 

••That  it  is  farther  decreed,  that  all,  each,  and  every  mi- 
litary officer  in  this  county,  is  hereby  reinstated  in  his  for- 
mer command  and  authority,  he  acting  conformably  to  the 
regulations.  And  that  every  member  present  of  this  dele- 
gation shall  heneeforth  be  a  civil  officer,  viz.,  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  in  the  character  of  a  committee  man«  to  issus 
process,  hear,  and  determine  all  matters  of  controversy,  ac- 
cording to  said  adopted  laws ;  and  to  preserve  peace,  union, 
and  harmony  in  said  county,  and  to  use  every  exertion  to 
spread  the  love  of  country  and  flra  of  freedom  throughout 
America,  until  a  mora  general  and  organized  goverament 
4be  established  in  this  province. 

•*  AWBAHAlf  ALBJUVmEB,  OsinMii. 

••JoHM  MKmTT  Albzaioba,  fltefitery.** 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Jefferson  having  been  publiahed, 
the  Tii^riaiwre  of  Kbrth  roiinliMi  inflmwfied  fagranir 


toral  state-pride,  made  a  thorough  investigation  of  all 
the  facts  connected  with  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration, 
the  result  of  which  was  the  establishment  of  the  au- 
thenticity of  that  document  by  the  most  conclusive 
testimony.  Professor  Tucker,  in  his  life  of  Jefferson, 
is  forced  to  admit  that  there  is  a  plagiarism  in  the 
case,  but  decides  that  Mr.  Jefieraon  could  not  be  the 
plagiary.  He  does  not  deny  that  on  the  90th  of  May, 
1775,  the  citizens  of  Mecklenburg  coimty.  North  Caro- 
lina, made  some  sort  of  a  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, but  he  contends  that  it  was  not  in  the  woida  of 
the  instrument  now  published;  and  that  the  second 
and  third  paragraphs  or  resolves  which  this  containa 
are  interpolations,  copied  from  Mr.  Jefferson's  Decla- 
ration after  the  4th  of  July,  1776.  Tliis  position  of 
Professor  Tucker  has  been  overthrown,  and  the  perfect 
authenticity  of  the  Mecklenburg  document  so  conclu- 
sively and  satisfactorily  established,  that  it  is  unne- 
cessary at  this  time  to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  that 
point.  We  now  give  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
aa  written  by  Mr.  Jeffereon,  with  paasages  from  the 
other  docimients  to  which  it  bean  any  resanUance, 
from  an  article  in  the  New  York  Review,  written  soon 
after  the  appearance  of  Professor  Tucker's  Memoir, 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hawkes — 

7%e  Declaration  tif  Ind^nd-  DacwmemtarettwMiMgtke  Ds- 

ence,  as  drawn  by  Mr.  Jtf>     tlaraiiiaiik  ti  /ndependeues. 

ferson. 

When  in  the  course  of  hu- 
man events,  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary for  one  people  to  dis- 
solve the  political  bands 
which  have  connected  them 
with  another,  and  to  assume 
among  the  powen  of  the 
earth  the  separate  and  equal 
sution  to  which  the  laws  of 
nature  and  of  nature's  God 
entitle  them,  a  decent  respect 
to  the  opinions  of  mankind 
requires  that  they  should  de- 
clare the  causes  which  impel 
them  to  that  reparation. 

We  hold  these  truths  self- 
evident;  that  all  men  are  '*  that  all  men  are  by  nature 
created  equal;  that  they  are  equally  firee  and  independent, 
endowed  by  their  Creator  and  have  certain   inherent 
with  inherent  and  inalien-  rights"—**  namely,  the  enjoy* 
able  rights;  that  among  these  ment  of  life  and  liberty,"— 
are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur-  "and  pursuing  and  obtaining 
suit  of  happiness;   that  to  happiness  and  safety.**— Fir* 
secure  these  rights,  govern-  ginia  deelaration  ^  RigkU, 
ments  are  instituted  among  — **  that  government  is  instl- 
men,  deriving  their  Just  pow-  tuted  for  the  common  bene* 
en  from  the  consent  of  the  fit"  4bc.— **  that  all  power  is 
governed;  that  whenever  any  vested  in  the  people"— "  that 
form  of  government  becomes  whenever  any   government 
destructive  of  these  ends,  it  shall  be  found  inadequate** 
is  the  right  of  the  people  to  Ace— "a  msjority  of  the  corn- 
alter  or  abolish  it,  and  to  in-  munity  hath  an  indubitable, 
stitute  new  government,  lay-  unalienable  and  indefeasible 
ing  its  foundation  on  such  right  to  reform,  alter,  or  a- 
principles,  and  organizing  its  bollsh  it,  in  such  manner  aa 
powen  in  such  form,  as  to  shall  be  judged  most  eoada* 
them  shall  seem  most  likely  cive   to    the   public  weaL** 
to  eilect  their  safety  and  hap-  —  Virginia    itUareUtm    ^ 
pineM.     Prudence,    indeed,  Affi^. 
will  dictate  that  governments 
long  established,  should  not 
be  changed  for  light  and  tran- 
sient causes;  and  according- 
ly all  experience  hath  shown 
that  mankind  aMmoiedia- 
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poted  to  tulfer  while  evilt 

Are  luflferabl^,  than  to  right 

tbeineelves  by  abolishing  the 

forms  to  which  they  are  ac* 

customed.    But  when  a  long 

train  of  abuses  and  uaurpa* 

tlons,  begun  at  a  distinguish* 

9A  period,  and  pursuing  inva* 

riably  the  same  object,  evin> 

oes  a  design  to  reduce  them 

under  absolute  despotism :  it 

is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty, 

to  throw  off  such  govern* 

nent,  and  to  provide  new 

guards  for  their  future  secu- 
rity.   Bttch  has  been  the  pa- 

tient  sufferance  of  these  co- 

lonies;  and  such  is  now  the 

necessity  which  constraint 

them  to  expunge  their  former 

■ysteow  of  government.  The 

history  of  the  present  king 

of  Great  Britain  is  a  history 

of  unremitting  ii^uries  and 

Qsurpations,   among    which 

ai^ais  no  solitary  foct  to 
contradict  the  uniform  tenor 
of  the  rest,  but  all  have  in 

direct  object,  the  esublish* 
ment  of  an  absolute  tyran- 
ny over  these  sutes.  Tb 
prove  this,  let  focu  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  candid  world,  for 
the  truth  of  which  we  pledge 
a  foith  yet  unsullied  by  flUse- 
hood. 

He  has  refused  his  assent  **  by  putting  his  BCgatiTe  on 
to  laws  the  most  whtrfesome  laws  the  most  wholesome 
and  necessary  for  tlie  public  and  necessary  for  the  public 
good.  good.**  —  GbiutttnCisii  ^  Vir- 

ginia. 
He  has  forbidden  his  gov-  "by  denying  his  governors 
«mon  to  pass  laws  of  imme-  permission  to  pass  laws  of 
diate    and  pressing  impor-  immediate  and  pressing  im- 
tance,  unless  suspended  in  portance,   unless  suspended 
their  operation  till  his  assent  in  their  operation  for  his  as- 
riiould  be  obtained:  and  when  sent,  and  when  so  suspended, 
so  suspended,  he  has  utterly  neglecting  to  attend  to  them 
neglected  to  attend  to  them,    for  many  years.**— CbMttts- 
He   has   refused    to  pass  turn  qf  Fa,  *'by  refusing  to 
other  laws  for  the  aocommo-  pass  certain  other  laws,  un- 
dation  of  large  districts  of  less  the  persons  to  be  beneflt- 
people,  unless  those  people  ed  by  them  would  relinquish 
would  relinquish  the  right  of  the  inestimable  right  of  re- 
representation  in  the  legisla-  presentation  in  the  legisla- 
ture, a  right  inestimable  to  ture.**— Onutitmioii  ^  F«. 
them,  and  formidable  to  ty- 
rants only. 

He  has  called  together  le- 
gislative bodies  at  places  un- 
usual,  uncomfortable,  and 
distant  from  the  depository 
of  their  public  records,  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  fatiguing 
tiiem  into  compliance  with 
his  measures. 

He  has  dissolved  represent-  **  by  dissolving  legislative  as- 
ative  houses  repeatedly  and  semblies  repeatedly  and  con- 
continually,  for  opposing  tinnally,  ftir  opposing  with 
with  manly  firmness  bis  in-  manly  firmness  his  invasion 
vasions  on  the  rights  of  the  of  the  rights  of  the  peoples- 
people.  Onutitmti*n  ^  Fk. 

He  has  refined  for  a  long  **  when  dissolved,  by  refusing 
time  aller  such  dissolutions  to  call  others  for  a  long  space 
to  cause  others  to  be  eloeted,  of  time,  thereby  leaving  the 
wharolqf  the  legiilativ*  pow-  poUttcal  ^yatam  witboat  any 


■^  te 


era.  Incapable  of  annlliila-  togiriativ*  head**, 
tion  have  returned  to  the  Men  ^  Fk, 
people  at  large  for  their  ex- 
ercise, the  state  remaining 
in  the  meantime,  exposed  to 
all  the  dangers  of  invasion 
flrom  without,  and  convul- 
sioos  within. 

He  has  endeavoured  to  pre-  ■*  by  endeavonitng  to 
vent  the  population  of  these  the  population  of  ov  eo«a 
states:  for  that  purpose  ob-  try,  and,  for  that  poiposa,  ob 
structing  the  laws  for  natu-  stmeting  the   lawa  for 
ralisation  of  foreigners,  re-  natnnliatioaof  ftRigMn. 
fusing  to  pass  others  to  en-  — Omtfiffisn  ^  Fk, 
courage  their  migrations  hi- 
ther, and  raising  the  condi- 
tions of  new  appropriations 
of  lands. 

He  has  suffered  the  admin- 
istration of  Justice  totally  to 
cease  in  scmie  of  these  statea, 
refusing  his  assent  to  laws  §ox 
establishing  Judiciary  pow* 
era. 

He  has  made  our  Jndgea 
dependent  on  his  will  alone 
fat  the  tenure  of  their  ofllcea, 
and  the  amount  and  payment 
of  their  salaries. 

He  has  erected  a  multitude 
of  new  offices  by  a  self-as> 
sumed  power,  and  sent  hither 
swarms  of  new  officers  to 
harass  our  people  and  eat  oat 
their  substance. 

He  has  kept  among  us.  In  "by  keeping 
times  of  peace,  sunding  ar-  times  of  peace,  standing 
mies  and  ships  of  war  with-  mies  and  ahips  of 
out  the  consent  of  our  legi«-  Cbwsfifffsn  ^  Fa. 
laturea. 

He  has  affected  to  reader  **by  afbcting  to 
the  miliury  independent  oC  niliUry  independent  of 
and  superior   to,  the   civil  snperior  to  the  civU 
power.  — OwffifCi—  tf  Fk. 

He  lias  combined  with  oth-  *'  by  combining  with  othera 
ers  to  sutject  us  to  a  Juris-  sot^Ject  as  lo  a  focaiga  | 
diction  foreign  to  our  oonata-  diction — 
tutions  and  unacknowMged 
by  our  laws,  giving  his  assent  —giving  his  asseat  to 
to  their  acU  of  pretended  le-  protended  acta  of 
gislation ; 

For  quartering  large   bo-  *<  for  qoartering  Iniga 
dies  of  armed  troops  among  of  anned  troops  amoag 
us:  — ONufatafim  tf  Fa. 

For  proieetiag  than  by  a  "to  protect  from  pun 
mock  trial  from  punishment,  sudi  as  might  be  guilty 
fbr  any  murders  which  they  of  mnider  in 
should  commit  on  the  inha-  to    carry    their 
hitants  of  these  states:  edicts    into    exacotion. 

Jmif»  Mirma  te  JBaf .  j 

For  catting  off  our  trade  —"for  catting  off  oar 
with  all  paru  of  the  world:    with  all  parts  of  ite 

For  imposing  tazea  on  ns  — "  for  inpoaing  taxas 
without  our  consent:  without  ooroooaent** 

For  depriving  us  of  the  be-  — **  fbr  depriving  as  of 
nefitsof  trial  by  Jury:  beaaftes  of  trial  by  Joiy" 

For  transporting  us  beyood —*■  for  tranapoitinf  as 
seas  to  be  tried  fbr  pretended  yoad  aeas  to  be  tried  fbr 
oflbncca:  tokM  ofleacea."- 

liMi^Fa. 

ForaboUahiagthefkaesya-  ••  the  doauaioa  of 
tem  of  English  lawa  in  a  to  be  so  governed  as  that 
neighbouring  province,  esu-  being  disunitad  ftom  aa" 
blishing  therein  an  arbitrary  — ^  ihey  might 
govemmeBt,  aiid  aniatging  aiiaahli  to  oiw 


to 


for- 
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its  boundariM,  m  as  lo  ren- 
der it  at  once  an  example  and 
fit  instrument  for  introdu* 
cing  tJie  same  absolute  rule 
Into  these  states ; 

For  taking  away  our  char- 
ters, abolishing  our  most  va- 
Ivable  laws,  and  altering 
fandamentally  the  forms  of 
our  goTernmenls ; 

For  suspending  our  own 
legislatures,  and  declaring 
themselves  invested  with 
power  to  legislate  for  us  in 
all  cases  whatsoever. 

Ha  has  abdicated  govern- 
ment here,  withdrawing  his 
governors,  and  declaring  us 
out  of  his  allegiance  and 
protection. 


He  has  plundered  our  seas, 
ravaged  our  coast,  burnt  our 
towns,  and  destroyed  the 
lives  of  our  people. 

He  is  at  this  time  trans- 
porting large  armies  of  fo- 
reign mercenaries  to  com- 
plete the  works  of  death,  de- 
solation and  tyranny,  alrea- 
dy begun,  with  circumstan- 
ces of  cruelty  and  perfidy  un- 
worthy the  head  of  a  civil- 
ised nation. 

He  has  constrained  our  fel- 
low eitisens  taken  captive  on 
the  high  seas  to  bear  arms  a- 
gainst  their  country,  to  be> 
eome  the  executioners  of 
their  ft'iends  and  brethren, 
or  to  fall  themselves  by  their 
hands. 

He  has  endeavoured  to 
bring  on  the  inhabitants  of 
oar  frontiers  the  merciless 
Indian  savages, whose  known 
rule  of  warfare  is  an  undistin- 
guished destruction  of  all 
ages,  sexes,  and  conditions  of 
existence. 

[Then  follow  two  clauses 
mat  adofUd  bjf  th§  QmmitUa^ 
relative  to  exciting  "trea- 
sonable insurrections  of  our 
fellow  citizens,"  and  the 
slave  trade.]  The  first  of 
these  is  in  these  words :  He 
has  incited  treasonable  in- 
surrections of  our  fellow  citi- 
sens,  with  the  sUurements  of 
forfeiture  and  confiscation  of 
oar  property. 

In  every  stage  of  these  op- 
pressions, we  have  petitioned 
Ibr  redress  in  the  most  hum- 
ble terms ;  our  repeated  peti- 
tions have  been  answered 
only  by  repeated  i^lurles. 

A  prineo  whose  character 
M  thus  marked  by  every  act 


sion  be  At  instruments  in  the 
bands  of  power  to  reduce  the 
ancient  free  Protestant  Colo- 
nies to  the  same  state  of 
slavery  with  themselves." — 
Jay's  Address. 

**  by  rendering  the  American 
charters  of  no  validity,  hav- 
ing annulled  the  most  ma- 
terial parts  of  the  charter  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bay."— 
DrayUm's  Charge. 
**for  suspending  our  own  le- 
gislatures, and  declaring 
themselves  invested  with 
power  to  legislate  for  us  in 
all  cases  whatsoever."— Ckni- 
stitutian  </  Fa. 
"  Geo.  the  3d  has  abdicated 
the  government."— I7raytoii*« 
Charge. 

"  by  abandoning  the  helm  of 
government,  and  declaring  us 
out  of  his  allegiance  and  pro- 
tection."— CbMCitiUioii  nf  Fa. 
"  by  plundering  our  seas,  ra- 
vaging our  coasts,  burning 
our  towns,  and  destroying  the 
lives  of  our  people."— Ont- 
stitiUion  <f  Fa. 
"  by  transporting  at  this  time 
a  large  army  of  foreign  mer- 
cenaries to  complete  the 
works  of  death,  desolation 
and  tyranny,  already  begun, 
with  circumstances  of  cru- 
elty and  perfidy  unworthy 
the  head  of  a  civilized  na- 
tion."—CeiuCtCiUtra  itf  Fa, 


"by  endeavouring  to  bring 
on  the  inhabitants  of  our 
firontiersthe  merciless  Indian 
savages,  whose  known  rule 
of  warfkre  is  an  undistin- 
guished destruction  of  all 
ages,  sexes  and  conditions  of 
existenoe.**— GMUfjiiitfra  ^ 
Fa. 


**  by  inciting  insurrections  of 
our  fellow  suldeeu,  with  the 
allurements  ot  forfeiture  and 
confiscation.*'  —  OomtUtuUam 
sf  Fa, 


"  by  answering  our  repeated 
petitions  for  redress  with  a 
repetition  of  iqjaries.**^Gbii* 
stifatiMi  si  Fa. 


which  may  define  a  tyrant,  is 
unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  peo- 
ple who  mean  to  be  free. 
[The  residue  of  this  para- 
graph was  not  adopted  by  the 
Committee.] 

Nor  have  we  been  wanting 
in  attentions  to  our  British 
brethren.  We  have  warned 
them  firom  time  to  time  of  at- 
tempts by  their  legislature  to 
extend  Jurisdiction  over  these 
our  States.  We  have  re- 
minded them  of  the  circum- 
stances of  our  emigration 
and  settlement  here ;  we  ap- 
pealed to  their  native  justice  ^ 
and  magnanimity,  [as  well 
as  to]  the  ties  of  our  common 
kindred,  to  disavow  these 
usurpations  which  [were 
likely  to]  interrupt  our  con- 
nection end  correspondence. 
They  too  have  been  deaf  to 
the  voice  of  Justice  and  con- 
sanguinity. We  must  there- 
fore acquiesce  in  the  necessi- 
ty which  denounces  our  [e- 
ternal]  separation,  and  hold 
them  a*  we  hold  the  rest  of 
mankind,  enemies  in  war,  in 
peace,  friends. 

We  therefore,  the  Repre-  '*  We  the  dtiaens  of  Meek- 
sentatives  of  the  United  lenburg  County  do  hereby 
States  of  America,  in  Gener-  dissolve  the  political  bands 
al  Congress  assembled,  do  in  which  have  connected  us  to 
the  name,  and  by  the  autho-  the  mother  country ;  and 
rity  of  the  good  people  of  hereby  absolve  onrselvee 
these  states,  reject  and  re-  from  all  allegiance  to  the 
nounce  all  allegiance  and  British  crown,  and  abjure  all 
subjection  to  the  kings  of  political  connection,contraet. 
Great  Britain,  and  all  others  or  association  with  that  aa- 
who  may  hereafter  claim  by,  tion."— JIfedUsaterjr  Z>se/a- 
through,  or  under  them :  we  raiiata. 
utterly  dissolve  all  political  "  to  declare  the  United  Colo> 
connection  which  may  here-  nies  free  and  independent 
tofore  have  subsisted  be-  states  absolved  from  all  alle- 
tween  us  and  the  people  or  giance  to.  or  dependence  upon 
pariiament  of  Great  Britain:  the  crown  or  pariiament  of 
and  finally  we  do  assert  and  Great  Britain."— /ii«fr«c(<siw 
declare  these  colonies  to  be  ^  Fa.  Cbavsattoa  to  hisr  4$- 
free  and  independent  states ;  legates, 
and  that  as  free  and  inde-  —**  We  do  hereby  declare  oar- 
pendent  states,  they  have  full  selves  a  free  and  independent 
power  to  levy  war,  conclude  people ;  are,  and  of  right 
peace,  contract  alliances,  es-  ought  to  be,  a  sovereign  and 
tablish  commerce,  and  to  do  self-governing     association** 

ail   other    acts  and    things '*  to  the  maintenance  of 

which    independent    states  which  independence^ 
may  of  right  do. 

And  for  the  support  of  tliis  —we  solemnly  pledge  to  each 
declaration  we  mutually  other  our  mutual  co-opera- 
pledge  to  each  other  our  tion,  our  lives,  our  fortunee, 
lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  and  our  most  sacred  honour.** 
sacred  honour.  — MeekUnkarg  DeelaraiUm. 

Every  instrument  from  which  a  quotation  ia  made  in 
the  column  of  resemblances  it  should  be  remarked, 
parporta  to  be  of  earlier  date  than  the  declaration  of 
independence.  Thus  the  Virginia  declaration  of  righta 
was  adopted  June  12th,  1776.*  The  Constitution  of 
Virginia  was  adopted  June  29, 1776.t    Governor  Jay's 

*  Journal  of  the  Virginia  Convention  of  Jane,  1776,  p.  49, 
reprinted  by  a  resolution  ot  the  House  of  Delegates,  of  the 
Stth  February,  1816.    Richmond  HSkO. 

t  Same  Journal,  pi  78. 
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addresa  to  the  people  of  England  was  written  and  pub- 
liahed  in  September,  1774.*  Judge  Drayton's  charge 
was  delivered  on  the  23d  of  April,  1776,  and  published 
in  Maj  of  the  same  year.t  And  the  declaration  by  the 
citizens  of  Mecklenburg  county  in  North  Carolina,  was 
made  on  the  20th  of  May,  1775.t 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  that  the  Consti- 
tution of  Virginia,  or  more  properly,  the  List  of  Grie- 
vances prefixed  to  that  Document,  was  written  by  Mr. 
Jefierson,  but  there  is  no  ftoof  of  this.     Mr.  Tucker 
says  it  was  written  by  Mr.  Jeflferson,  in  Philadelphia, 
and  forwarded  to  Mr.  Wythe  in  Virginia.    But  on  the 
11th  of  August,   1775,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  elected  a 
delegate  to  Congress  for  one  year,  by  the  convention  of 
Virginia,^  and  on  the  20th  of  June,  1776,  was  re-elect- 
ed for  another  year.H    The  Journals,  show  us  that 
George  Wythe,  also,  was  elected  with  Mr.  Jefferson, 
on  both  the  occasions  referred  to ;  and  as  the  list  of 
members  in  the  Virginia  convention  presents  us  with 
the  name,  at  one  time,  of  Mr.  Edmund  Randolph,  and 
at  another,  of  Mr.  Prentiss,  sitting  for  Mr.  Wythe,  we 
infer  that  in  1776,  when  the  Virginia  constitution  was 
under  consideration,  Mr.  Wythe  was  in  Philaddphia 
with  Mr.  Jefferson,  attending  to  his  duties  in  Congress : 
if  this  be  so,  we  do  not  perceive  how  this  list  of  grie- 
vances could  have  been  transmitted  to  him  in  Virginia. 
It  may,  indeed,  have  been  sent  to  some  other  friend 
named  Wythe ;  or  the  professor  may  have  mistaken  the 
person  to  whom  it  was  sent ;  in  which  case  it  is  plain 
that  the  original  letter  of  Mr.  Jefferson  containing 
these  grievances  was  not  before  his  biographer.    It 
may  be  a  received  opinion,  in  Virginia,  that  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son furnished  the  Hat  of  grievances  pre6zed  to  the  con- 
stitution ;  nor  would  we  be  understood  as  denying  that 
he  did  so.    If  he  did,  he  only  borrowed  very  largely 
from  himself;  and  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  he  has  left 
no  explanation  of  the  resemblance  between  the  decla- 
ration and  the  charter  of  Virginia ;  while  in  another 
case,  of  much  less  moment,  he  has  been  at  the  pains 
to  account  for  the  likeness  of  a  Virginia  document, 
which  was  penned  by  himself,  to  a  public  paper  which 
he  prepared  as  a  member  of  Congress.T    If  a  letter  to 
any  one  in  Vii^inia,  can  be  produced,  from  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's pen,  which  contains  this  list  of  grievances,  and  if 
they  were  thus  communicated  before  the  29th  of  June, 
1776,  Mr.  Jefferson's  friends  owe  it  to  his  memory, 
and,  as  Americans,  they  owe  it  also  to  their  country- 
men, to  let  the  testimony  be  forthcoming.    If  there  be 
no  such  letter  in  being,  let  inferior  evidence  be  pro- 
duced, if  it  exists  to  establish  the  fact  that  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son wrote  both  papers.    The  respective  dates  of  the 
papers  render  it  important;  for,  unexplained  by  satis- 
factory proof,  posterity  may  accuse  Mr.  Jefferson  of  a 
plagiarism  more  extensive  than  that  from  the  Meck- 
lenburg document     On  the  15th  of  May,  1776,  the 
convention  of  Virginia  appointed  the  committee  to 
prepare  a  declaration  of  rights,  and  a  constitution ;  on 
the  27th  of  May.  the  declaration  of  rights  was  report- 
ed, and  on  the  11th  of  June,  was  adopted;  on  the  29th 
of  June,  the  constitution  was  adopted. 

*  Jay's  Life,  voL  i.  p.  30. 

t  Niles*  Principles  and  Acts  of  the  Revolution,  p.  78. 

I  The  Declaration  of  Independenee  by  the  citisens  of 
Mecklenburg  county,  &c.,  &c..  published  by  the  Governor 
under  the  authority  and  direction  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Suie  of  North  Carolina,  p.  IL    Raleigh,  1831. 

§  Journal  of  that  date.  |  Ibid. 

T  Bee  Antobiogrspby,  p.  lOi 


On  the  10th  of  June,  Congress  appointed  the  com- 
mittee to  draw  the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  only 
one  day  before  the  declaration  of  rights  was  adopted 
in  Virginia ;  and,  that  this  last  named  paper,  which  it 
is  not  pretended  he  wrote,  was  used  by  Mr.  Jefferson, 
in  preparing  the  first  part  of  the  congressional  decla- 
ration, is  obviour,  upon  a  comparison  of  the  two  in- 
struments. If  this  were  sent  to  him  in  Philaddphia 
by  his  Virginia  friends,  as  it  must  have  been,  why  naay 
not  the  copy  of  the  proposed  constitution,  with  this 
very  list  of  grievances,  have  also  been  sent  f  We  find, 
from  the  journals  of  the  Convention,  that  it  was  befon 
that  body  as  early  as  the  26th  of  June,  for  on  that  day 
it  was  discussed,  and  the  committee  had  been  employed 
on  it  from  the  15th  of  the  previous  May ;  so  that  we 
cannot  tell  how  long  before  the  26th  of  June  it  had 
been  in  existence  in  Virginia,  if  it  originated  there;  hot 
it  is  certainly  within  the  range  of  possibility,  that  it 
was  prepared  before  the  10th  of  June,  when  the  com- 
mittee on  the  national  d<»cument  was  appointed  by 
Congress ;  and  within  the  range  of  probability,  that,  if 
prepared,  it  was  sent  with  the  declaration  of  rights, 
which  we  have  seen  was  used  by  Mr.  Jefferson.  Theaa 
facts  render  it  important,  to  establish  most  satisfacti>- 
rily  the  point,  that  Mr.  Jefferson  did  prepare  this  list 
of  grievances  in  Philadelphia,  and  did  send  them  to 
Virginia  some  time  between  the  15th  of  May  and  the 
29th  of  June ;  and  if  this  point  be  not  sustained,  tin 
pretuwtption  is  against  his  claim  to  the  authorship. 

It  is  not  questionable  that  Mr.  Jefferson  did  borrow 
from  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Indepeodenee, 
whatever  may  be  the  truth  in  regard  to  the  Virgiaia 
constitution,  and  if  he  did,  Dr.  Ilawkes  well  asks,  was 
not  his  letter  to  Mr.  Adams  something  more  "  uiyiuh 
lifiable"  than  a  **  quiz  7"  There  are  not  many  so  dull  as 
to  be  able  to  read  the  evidence  in  the  case  withont  be- 
lieving Mr.  Jefferson  a  plagiarist,  and  few  will  doebC 
that  he  knew  he  had  used  the  MecUeaboiy  iBstmmeat 
when  he  wrote  his  extraordinary  answer  to  the  letter 
of  Mr.  Adams. 

LORD  DEXTER. 
"LoED  TiMOTHT  DcxTER**  WAS  bom  in  Maldee, 
Massachusetts,  in  1743.  He  is  said  to  have  been  aa 
industrious  and  ingenious  when  a  youth,  as  be  was 
foolish  and  fortunate  in  mature  age.  He  was  appren- 
ticed by  his  father  to  a  leather-dresser,  and,  on  stain- 
ing the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  embarked  in  the  busi- 
ness on  his  own  account,  and  for  a  considerable  peried 
carried  it  on  successfully.  He  also  amassed  a  laiige 
sum  of  money  by  buying  depreciated  notes,  and  eelliag 
them  for  their  full  nominal  value,  and  by  manying  a 
rich  widow.  Having  secured  a  liberal  fortone,  he 
"  set  up  for  a  lord,"  and  for  many  years  lived  in  vul- 
gar magnificence  at  Newburyport,  where  he  had  a 
splendid  mansion  and  a  fine  estate.  Eveiything  about 
him  was  unique  and  absurd.  Fifteen  thousand  doUanT 
worth  of  wooden  statues  adorned  his  grounds ;  hss 
dress  was  a  mixture  of  the  militia  captain's  and  tin 
Roman  senator's;  his  coach  was  like  the  car  of  a  hea- 
then deity ;  and  his  *'  literary  composures**  were  as 
odd  and  as  stupid  as  he  was  himself.  His  *'  Pickle  for 
the  Knowing  Ones,  Or,  Plain  Truth  in  a  Homespon 
Dress,"  is  a  collection  of  proverbs,  aphorisms,  and  ob- 
servations, new  and  old,  so  wretchedly  written  that  it 
is  difficult  to  discover  their  meaning.  It  has,  within  a 
fbw  years,  however,  been  reprinted,  and  a  life  of  the 
author  was  written  by  the  lata  Sunoel  L.  Knappi    Wa 
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copjr  the  following  note  from  the  lut  page  of  the 
Gond  edition  of  it  >- 

[Note  to  Dexter*i  Second  Edition.] 
Fouider  mister  printer  the  Nowing  onei  oomplane 
of  my  book  the  fbst  edition  had  no  atopa  I  pot  in  A  nof 
here  and  thay  may  pepper  and  oolt  it  at  they  pleae 

»*nttmnmttt*tM*mntt$**mtnttnnnt$nitnttnrtttrmtntnfnt*ntnnfttntttn 


I  t  I  I  I  I  t  t  I  t  f  I  I  I  t  I  I  t  M  I 


( 99tf  9f  t9f1)9ffltf  9tVtff 


•«•••««••••*»••••••••«••• ••■•••»•■ 


I  M  M  t  I  M  I 


••«■ 


I  I  I 

•  •  • 


wt*M>«»>«  $n»tt  mrtt  t  mtn  tnnnni  i »« » rtm  n»ttnnnnn>*tmt  tntfifunifttn  tw 


...^-.« vmummtiunnntiiiiniiKnmnn. 


DEDICATIONS  AND  INTRODUCTORY  POEMS. 
Majit  of  the  works  of  the  early  New  Englanders 
are  dedicated  in  '*  laboriouB  rhymea"  to  the  friends  or 
patrons  of  their  authors,  and  more  are  commended  to 
the  reader's  favourable  regard  in  "  introductory  verses*' 
by  the  writer's  associates  or  admirers.  We  have  before 
mentioned  the  "  Poetical  Meditations"  of  Roger  Wol- 
cott,  Governor  of  Connecticut,  and  Major  General  in 
the  Expedition  against  Louisbuig,  in  1745.  They  were 
dedicated  to  the  Rev.  Timothy  Edwards,  in  the  follow- 
ing very  modest  address : 

TO  TBS  MEVSnElfD  MB.  TIIIOTHT  BDWAKM. 


At  sight  of  this,  you  scarcely  will  excuse 
My  iNroken  numbers  sbould  affront  your  muse, 
Whoae  single  elegance  outdoes  the  Nine, 
And  all  their  off'rings  at  Apollo's  shrine. 

But,  sir,  they  come  not  to  Arntoirr,  but  stand 
Trembling  before  your  awful  seat,  to  hear 
From  yoo  their  sentence  that  *s  definitive. 
Whether  they  shall  be  kiird,  or  saved  alive. 

Tet,  where  yoo  censure,  sir,  don't  make  the  versa 
Too  pinn*d  to  Glover's  venerable  heaise, 
The  standard  for  their  trial :  nor  enact 
Yott  never  will  acquit  what 's  less  exact. 

Sir,  that  will  never  do ;  rules  so  sevei^ 
Would  ever  leave  Apollo's  altars  bare. 
Bis  priests  no  service:  all  must  starve  together, 
And  (air  Parnassus*  verdant  tops  must  wither. 

Bore  that  was  not  the  purpose  or  design 
Of  the  fUr  sisters  when  they  did  combine 
Themselves  in  your  ssslstsnce;  no,  their  mind 
In  that  great  work,  was  otherwise  designed. 

They,  having  often  to  their  trouble  seen 

Many  bold  poets  launch  on  Bippoerene, 

Men  too  that  might  a  handsome  voyage  have  made. 

Had  they  but  kept  them  to  the  coasting  trade ; 

Bat  ranging  Ikr  upon  those  swelling  seas, 
Oome  home  with  broken  lines  and  voyages; 
Grieved  at  their  losses  and  miscarriages, 
A  council  met  at  Hippoeenides : 

They  vote  a  remedy ;  which  to  elEset, 
That  their  Hercolean  pillar  to  erect. 
And,  to  advise  adventurers  once  for  all. 
Wrote  Ksp/tu  ultra  on  its  pedestal. 

Since  whteh,  there  ^s  none  that  dare  pnsoaie  to  go 
Beyond  that  wonder  then  set  up  by  yoo; 
No,  nor  attain  it  in  their  navigation  :— 
That  sacred  work  is  not  for  xmitatiom  I 

Conscious  of  this,  you  see  my  muse  ne'er  soars 
Td  AWa'«  tep,  nor  the  Aemian  shorta; 
Nor  doth  pretend  to  raptures  that  might  suit 
Pindanur  mute  or  great  JlpolWs  lute. 

Then  weigh  them  candidly,  and  if  that  you 
■ball  once  pfooonnce  a  longer  lift  their  doe^ 
f 


And,  for  their  patron,  will  yourself  engage, 
They  may,  perhaps,  adventure  on  the  stage : 
But  if  deny'd  they,  blushing,  back  retire 
To  bum  themselves  on  (heir  own  funeral  pyre. 


From  the  *'copy  of  versee"  prefixed  to 
worth's  *'  Day  of  Doom,"  we  have  room  for  the  ibl- 
lo^ng  specimen  only: 

2>er<d*«  Affliction  bred  us  many  a  Pialm, 
From  Caves,  ftrom  mouth  of  Graves  that  Singer  ^eet 
Oft  tuned  liisSoul>feel*notes:  For  not  in  Calm 
But  storm,  to  write  most  Psalms  God  made  him  meet 
Affliction  tum'd  this  Pen  to  Poetry, 
Whose  serious  streins  do  here  before  thee  ly. 

nils  Man  with  many  griefs  Afflicted  sore. 
Shut  up  from  speaking  much  in  sickly  Cave : 
Thence  painful  seisure  hath  to  wriie  the  more, 
And  send  thee  Counsels  from  mouth  of  the  Grave. 
One  foot  i'  th*  other  world  long  time  hath  been— 
Read,  and  thou  *lt  say.  Bis  heart  is  all  therein. 

Oh,  happy  Cave,  that 's  to  mount  JMo  tum'd  I 

Oh,  happy  Prisoner  that 's  at  liberty 

To  Walk  through  th*  other  World  I  the  Bonds  are  bomM 

(But  nothing  else)  in  Furnace  flery. 
Such  Fires  unfetter  Saints,  and  set  mors  fkee 
Their  unscorch'd  Souls  for  Christ's  sweet  company. 

Chear  on,  sweet  Soul,  although  in  briny  tears 
Sleep  is  thy  seed,  though  dying  every  day; 
Tliy  sheaves  shall  Joyful  be,  when  Christ  appean 
To  change  our  death  and  pain  to  life  for  aye. 
The  weepers  now  shall  laugh ;  the  Joyful  laughter 
Of  vain  ones  here,  shall  turn  to  tears  hereafter. 

Judge  right,  and  his  restraint  is  our  Reproof; 
The  Sins  of  Bearers,  Preachers  Lips  do  close. 
And  make  their  Tongue  to  cleave  unto  its  roof. 
Which  else  would  check  and  cheor  ful  flreely  those 
That  need.    But  from  this  Eater  comes  some  Meat, 
And  sweetness  good  ftom  this  Affliction  Great. 

In  those  vast  Woods  a  Christian  Poet  Sings 
(Where  whilome  Beatheu  wild  are  only  found) 
Of  things  to  come,  the  last  and  greatest  things. 
Which  in  our  Ears  alood  shouM  ever  sound. 

Of  Judgement  dread,  Bell,  Beaven,  Eternity ; 

Reader,  think  oft,  and  help  thy  tlmughts  thereby. 

Mather^s  MagnaUa  was  accompanied  by  conuoMn- 
datory  poems,  in  English  and  Latin,  fay  nearly  all  the 
verve  makers  of  the  time.  Nicholaa  Noyes  writea  **  to 
the  candid  reader*'^ 

B«ada  of  our  trihet,  whose  eorft  are  under  ground. 
Their  names  and  fames  in  ekrpnielu  renown'd, 
Begemm'd  on  goUttn  emtku  he  hath  set. 
Past  envy's  teeth  and  time's  corroding  fket: 
Of  Ihatk  and  siaJies,  he  brush'd  off  the  dust. 
And  made  a  rt$urreetimii  qf  tJU  jutt: 
And  clear'd  the  land's  religion  of  the  gloss. 
And  eepper-cuta  of  JtlezauderRos*. 
Be  hath  related  academic  things. 
And  paid  their /r«t  fruiu  to  the  King  of  kings ; 
And  done  his  Jllma  Mater  that  Just  fovour, 
To  shew  eai  genthm  hath  not  loet  its  savoor 
Be  writes  like  an  UsteHsm,  and  dhrins. 
Of  Ckurckea^  a^uede,  AitA,  and  Diec^Ume. 
Ithutrimu  Preoideucee  are  display'd. 
Mercies  and  Judgments  are  in  colours  laid; 
Salvatiaiie  wonderful  1^  sea  and  land. 
Themselves  are  eaved  by  his  pious  hand. 
The  GkicreJUf '  ware,  and  various  euewdee,  \ 
WiM  eahagee,  and  wilder  sseeaHcs,  S 

Are  notify'd  for  them  that  afUr  rise.        > 

The  modesty  of  the  aothora  of  that  age,  we  preemne^ 
rarely  prevented  the  publication  of  auch  ingenioui 
piaii 
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THE  ABIESICAN  CADMUB. 

Tbx  inTention  of  the  Cherokee  alphabet  ia  one  of 
the  moat  remarkable  eventa  in  the  history  of  the  Abo- 
rigines. The  best  accoant  we  have  seen  of  it  is  bj 
&muel  L.  Knapp,  who  became  acqpiainted  with  See- 
quah-yah,  its  aathor,  in  I8S81.  The  English  name 
of  this  celebrated  Indian  was  George  Gaess.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  a  half^lMeed,  bat  whether  he  was  so 
or  not,  he  never  associated  with  the  whites^  or  spoke 
any  language  but  that  of  the  Cherokees.  Prompted 
by  his  own  curiosity*  and  urged  by  several  literary 
friends,  Mr.  Knapp  applied  to  See-quah-yah,  through 
the  medium  of  two  interpreters,  one  a  half-blood,  Capt 
Rodgers,  and  the  other  a  full-blood  chief,  whose  as- 
sumed  English  name  was  John  Maw,  to  relate  to  him, 
as  minutely  as  possible,  the  mental  operations,  and  all 
the  facts,  in  his  discovery.  He  cheerfully  complied 
with  the  request,  and  gave  very  deliberate  and  satis- 
factory answers  to  every  question ;  and  was  at  the  same 
time  careful  to  know  from  the  interpreters  if  Mr. 
Knapp  distinctly  understood  his  answers.  No  stoic 
could  have  been  more  grave  in  his  demeanour  than  was 
8eeH]nah-yah ;  he  pondered,  according  to  the  Indian 
custom,  for  a  considerable  time  after  each  question, 
before  he  made  his  reply,  and  often  took  a  whiff  of  his 
calumet,  while  reflecting  on  an  answer.  The  substance 
of  his  communications  to  Mr.  Knapp  was  as  follows : 
That  he,  See-quah-yah,  was  now  about  sixty-five  years 
old ;  that  in  eariy  life  he  was  gay  and  talkative ;  and 
although  he  never  attempted  to  speak  in  Council  but 
once,  yet  was  oflen,  fh>m  the  strength  of  his  memory, 
his  easy  colloquial  powers,  and  ready  conunand  of  his 
vernacular,  story-teller  of  the  conviviad  party.  His 
reputaticm  for  talents  of  every  kind  gave  him  some 
distinction  when  he  was  quite  young,  so  long  ago  as 
St.  Clair's  defeat  In  this  campaign,  or  some  one  that 
soon  followed  it,  a  letter  was  found  on  the  person  of  a 
prisoner,  which  was  wrongly  read  fay  him  to  the 
Indians.  In  some  of  their  deliberations  on  this  sub- 
ject, the  question  arose  among  them,  whether  this 
mysterious  power  of  ike  taOting  itaft  was  the  gifl  of 
the  Great  Spirit  to  the  white  man,  or  a  discovery  of  the 
white  man  himself?  Most  of  his  companions  were 
of  the  former  opinion,  while  he  as  strenuously  main- 
tained the  latter.  This  frequently  became  a  subject  of 
contemplation  with  him  aflerwards,  as  well  as  many 
other  things  which  he  knew,  or  had  heard,  that  the 
white  man  could  do;  but  he  never  sat  down  seriously 
to  reflect  on  the  subject,  until  a  swelling  on  his  knee 
confined  him  to  hii  calnn.  and  which  at  length  made 
him  a  cripple  for  life,  fay  shortening  the  diseased  1^. 
Deprived  of  the  «icitementi  of  vrar,  and  the  pleasures 
of  the  chase,  in  the  long  nights  of  his  confinement,  his 
mind  was  again  directed  to  the  mystery  of  the  power 
of  fpeoAm^  by  letter*^ — the  very  name  of  which,  of 
course,  was  not  to  be  found  in  hii  language.  From  the 
cries  of  wild  beasts,  from  the  talents  of  the  mocking- 
iMfd,  from  the  voices  of  hii  children  and  his  <»m- 
panions,  he  knew  that  feelings  and  passions  mex^ 
conveyed  by  different  sounds,  from  one  intelligent 
being  to  another.  The  thought  struck  him  to  tiy  to 
ascertain  all  the  sounds  in  the  Cherokee  language. 
His  own  ear  was  not  remarkably  HMM»ritnmMtiiig,  and 
be  called  to  his  aid  the  more  acute  ears  of  his  wifs  and 
children.  He  found  great  assistance  lW>m  them.  When 
he  thought  that  he  had  distinguished  all  the  di&rent 
•oonda  in  tlieir  langDagB,  he  attempted  to  use  pidDriri 


signs,  images  of  birds  and  beasts,  to  convey 
sovnds  to  others,  or  to  mark  them  in  his  own  mind. 
He  soon  dropped  this  method,  as  difficult  or  impossible, 
and  tried  arbitrary  aigns,  without  any  regard  to  appear- 
ances, except  such  as  might  assist  him  in  recoUectiag 
them,  and  distinguishing  them  from  each  other.  At 
first,  these  signs  vrere  very  numerous;  and  when  he 
got  so  ftr  as  to  think  his  invention  was  nearly  aocom- 
plished,  he  had  about  two  hundred  characters  in  Ida 
alphabet  By  the  aid  of  his  daughter,  who  seened.to 
entH'  in  the  genius  of  his  labours,  he  reduced  them*  at 
last,  to  eighty-six,  the  number  he  now  nsed.  He  then 
undertook  to  make  these  characters  more  comely  to 
the  eye,  and  succeeded.  As  yet  he  had  not  the  know- 
ledge of  the  pen  as  an  instrument,  but  made  his  let- 
ters 00  a  piece  of  bark,  with  a  knife  or  naiL  At  thia 
time  he  sent  to  the  Indian  agent,  or  some  trader  in  the 
nation,  for  paper  and  pen.  His  ink  was  osily  made 
from  some  of  the  bark  of  the  forest  trees,  wbooe 
colouring  properties  he  had  previously  known;  and 
after  seeing  the  construction  of  the  pen,  he  soon  learned 
to  make  one;  but  at  first  he  made  it  without  a  slit;  this 
inconvoiience  was,  however,  quickly  removed  by  his 
sagacity.  His  next  difficul^p'  was  U>  make  his  inventioii 
known  to  his  countrymen ;  for  by  this  time  he  had 
become  so  abstracted  from  hts  tribe  and  their  nsoal 
pursuits,  that  he  wss  viewed  with  an  eye  of  soapicioa. 
His  former  companions  passed  his  wigwam  withoot 
entering  it,  and  mentioned  his  name  as  one  who  was 
practising  improper  spells,  for  notoriety  or  mischie- 
vous purposes;  and  he  aeemed  to  think  that  he  ahooU 
have  hm.  hardly  dealt  with,  if  his  docile  and  unambt- 
tions  disposition  had  not  been  so  generally  acknow- 
ledged by  his  tribe.  At  length  he  summoned  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  his  nation,  in  order  to  make  his 
communication  to  them;  and  after  giving  them  the  best 
explanation  of  his  principle  that  he  oould,  stripping  it 
of  all  supernatural  influence,  he  proceeded  to  demon- 
strate to  them,  in  good  earnest,  that  he  had  made  n 
discovery.  His  daughter,  who  was  now  his  only  pupil, 
was  ordered  to  go  out  of  hearin|^  while  he  requested 
his  friends  to  name  a  word  or  sentiment,  which  he 
put  down,  and  then  ahe  was  called  in  and  read  it  to 
them ;  then  the  father  retired,  and  the  daughter  wrote. 
The  Indians  were  wonder-struck,  but  not  entirely  satis- 
fied. See-quah-yah  then  proposed,  that  the  tribe  ahould 
select  several  youths  from  among  their  cleverest  yoeng 
men,  that  he  might  communicate  the  mystoy  to  them. 
This  was  at  length  agreed  to,  ahhoogh  there  was 
lurking  suspicion  of  necroman<7  in  the  whole  busini 
John  Maw,  vrith  several  others,  was  selected  for  this 
purpose.  The  tribes  watched  them  for  several  months 
with  anxiety;  and  when  they  offered  themadves  lor 
examination,  the  feelings  of  all  were  vrroqght  ap  to  the 
highest  pitch.  The  youths  were  sepsrated  from  their 
master,  and  from  each  other,  and  watched  with  the 
greatest  care.  The  uninitiated  directed  what  the 
master  and  pupil  ahoold  write  to  each  other,  and  these 
test!  vrere  varied  in  soch  a  manner,  as  not  only  te 
destroy  their  infiddity,  but  most  firmly  to  fix  their  ftith. 
The  Indiana,  on  this,  ordered  a  great  feast,  and 
See-quah-yah  conspicuous  at  it  How  nearly  is 
alike  in  every  age !  I^rthagoras  did  the  same  oe  the 
diacovery  of  an  important  principle  in  geomeuy.  See- 
quah-yah  became  at  once  schoohnasier,  profcaaor 
philoaopher,  and  a  chieC  His  countrymen  were  prood 
of  his  ulnntft  and  held  him  in 
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faTOured  by  the  Great  Spirit.    The  inventioiif  of  early 
tlmec  were  shrouded  in  mystery.    See*quah-yah  dis- 
dained all  deception.    He  did  not  stop  here,  but  carried 
his  discoveries  to  numbers.    He,  of  course,  knew 
nothing  of  Arabic  digits,  nor  of  the  power  of  Roman 
letters  in  the  science.    The  Chcrokees  had  mental 
numerals  to  one  hundred,  and  had  words  for  all  num- 
bers up  to  that ;  but  they  had  no  signs  or  characters  to 
assist  them  in  enumerating,  adding,  subtracting,  mul- 
tiplying, or  dividing.    He  reflected  upon  this  until  he 
had  created  their  dementary  principle  in  his  mind; 
but  he  was  at  first  obliged  to  make  words  to  express 
his  meaning,  and  then  signs  to  explain  it    By  this  pro- 
cess he  soon  had  a  clear  conception  of  numbers  up  to 
a  millioa.    His  great  difficulty  was,  at  the  threshhold, 
to  fix  the  powers  of  his  signs  according  to  their  places. 
When  this  was  overcome,  his  next  step  was  in  adding 
up  his  different  numbers  in  order  to  put  down  the  frac- 
tion of  the  decimal,  and  give  the  whole  number  to  his 
next  place.    But  when  Mr,  Knapp  saw  him  in  Wash- 
ington, he  had  overcome  all  these  difficulties,  and  was 
a  ready  arithmetician  in  the  fundamental  rules.    He 
adhered  to  all  the  customs  of  his  country ;  and  when 
his  associate  chiefs  on  the  mission  assumed  our  cos- 
tume, he  was  dressed  in  all  respects  like  an  Indian. 
He  was  a  man  of  varied  abilities,  and  he  passed  from 
metaphysical  and  philosophical  investigation  to  me- 
chanical occupations  with  the  greatest  ease.    The  only 
practical  mechanics  he  was  acquainted  with,  were  a 
lew  blacksmiths,  who  could  make  a  rough  tomahawk, 
or  repair  the  lock  of  a  rifle ;  yet  he  became  a  white 
and  silver  smith,  without  any  instruction,  and  made 
apurs  and  silver  spoons  with  neatness  and  skill,  to  the 
great  admiration  of  the  people  of  the  Cherokee  na- 
tion    Sec-quah-yah  had  also  a  great  taste  for  painting. 
He  mixed  his  colours  with  skill ;  acquainting  himself 
with  all  the  art  and  science  of  his  tribe  upon  the  sub- 
ject, he  added  many  chemical  experiments  of  his  own, 
some  of  which  were  very  snccessfid.    For  his  draw- 
ings he  had  no  models  but  such  as  nature  furnished,  and 
he  often  copied  nature  with  astonishing  faithfulness. 
His  portraits  are  coarse,  but  often  spirited  and  correct, 
and  he  gave  action,  and  sometimes  grace,  to  his  repre- 
sentations of  animals.    He  had  never  seen  an  artists' 
pencil,  but  he  made  use  of  the  hair  of  wild  animals 
for  his  brushes.     Some  of  his  productions  evinced 
a  considerable  knowledge  of  perspective ;  but  he  could 
not  have  formed  rules  for  this.    The  painters  in  the 
early  ages  were  many  years  in  coming  to  a  knowledge 
of  this  part  of  their  art ;  and  their  successors  even  now 
are  more  successful  in  the  art  than  perfect  in  its  prin- 
ciples.   The  manners  of  the  American  Cadmus  were 
most  easy,  and  his  habits  those  of  the  most  assiduous 
scholar.    He  understood  and  felt  the  advantages  the 
white  man  had  long  enjoyed,  of  having  the  accumula- 
tions of  every  branch  of  knowled^  by  means  of  a 
written  language,  while  the  red  man  could  only  commit 
his  thoughts  to  uncertain  tradition.    He  reasoned  cor- 
rectly, when  he  urged  this  to  his  friends  as  the  cause 
why  the  red  man  had  made  so  few  advances  in  know- 
ledge in  comparison  with  us.    To  remedy  this  was  his 
great  aim. 

It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  known  that  the  government 
of  the  ITnited  States  had  a  font  of  types  cast  for  his 
alphabet ;  and  that  a  newspaper,  printed  partly  in  the 
Cherokee  language,  and  partly  in  the  English,  has 
been  established  at  New  Echota,  which  ia  chaiacterized 


by  decency  and  good  sense;  and  that  thus  many  of  the 
Cherokees  are  able  to  read  both  languages.  Mr.  Knapp, 
in  his  account  of  this  remarkable  person,  mentions 
seeing  the  head  chief  of  the  Cherokees,  who  con- 
firmed the  statement  of  See-quah-yah,  and  added,  that 
he  was  an  Indian  of  the  strictest  veracity  and  sobriety. 
The  western  wilderness  is  not  only  to  blossom  like  the 
rose ;  but  there,  man  has  started  up,  and  proved  that 
he  has  not  degenerated  since  the  primitive  days  of 
Cecrops,  and  the  romantic  ages  of  wonderful  effort 
and  god-like  renown. 

DR.  DWIGBT  AND  BIB.  DEBTNIE. 

DxNNiE  was  once  esteemed  the  finest  prose  writer 
of  the  United  States;  but  were  they  now  to  make 
their  first  appearance,  his  essays  would  be  thought  to 
be  but  little  above  mediocri^.     We  could  readily 
name  a  dozen  magazinists  who  are  superior  to  him  in 
style  and  thought    He  was  admired,  however,  and, 
among  others,  by  Dr.  Dwight,  of  whose  first  encounter 
with  him  the  foUowing  story  is  related.    While  tra- 
velling in  New  Jersey,  the  learned  President  chanced 
to  stop  for  a  night  at  a  stage  hotel,  in  one  of  its  popu- 
lous towns.    Ijate  in  the  evening  arrived  also  at  the 
inn  Mr.  Dennie,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  learn  from 
the  landlord  that  his  beds  were  all  paired  with  lodgers 
except  one  occupied  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Dwight. 
"Show  me  to  his  apartment,"  exclaimed  Dennie;  "al- 
though I  am  a  stranger  to  the  reverend  Doctor,  perhaps 
I  can  bargain  with  him  for  my  lodgings."  The  landlord 
accordingly  waited   on    Mr.    Dennie  to  his   guest's 
room,  and  there  left  him  to  introduce  himself.    The 
Doctor,  although  in  his  night-gown,  cap  and  slippers, 
and  just  ready  to  resign  himself  to  the  refreshing  arms 
of  somnus,  politely  requested  the  strange  intruder  to 
be  seated.     He  was  struck  with  the  peculiar  physi- 
ognomy of  his  companion,  unbent  his  austere  brow, 
and  commenced  an  animated  colloquy.    The  names 
of  Washington,  Franklin,  Rittenhouse,  and  a  host  of 
hterazy  and  political  characters  for  some  time  gave 
a   zest  and    interest    to    their   conversation,    until 
Dwight  .chanced  to  mention  the  writings  of  Dennie 
"  Dennie,  the  editor  of  the  Port  Folio,  said  the  Doctor 
in  a  rhapsody,  *'  is  the  Addison  of  the  United  State^^ 
the  father  of  American  Belles  Lettres.    But,  sir,"  con- 
tinued he,  *'  is  it  not  astonishing,  that  a  man  of  such 
genius,  fancy  and  feeling,  should  abandon  himself  to 
the  inebriating  bowl,  and  to  bacchanalian  revels  f 
"  Sir,"  said  Dennie,  "  you  are  mistaken :  I  have  been 
intimately  acquainted  with  Dennie  for  several  years, 
and  I  never  knew  or  saw  him  intoxicated."    "Sir," 
says  the  Doctor;  "you  err;  I  have  my  information 
from  a  particular  friend.    I  am  confident  that  I  am 
right,  and  that  you  are  wrong."    Dennie  now  ingeni- 
ously changed  die  conversation  to  the  clergy,  remark- 
ing, "that   Doctors  Abercrombie   and  Mason  were 
amongst  our  most  distinguished  divines,  yet  that  he 
considered  Dr.  Dwight  President  of  YaJe  College, 
the  most  learned  theologian,  the  first  logician,  and 
the  greatest  poet  that  America  had  ever  produced. 
But,  sir,"  continued  Dennie,  "there  are  traits  in  his 
character  unworthy  so  great  and  wise  a  man— of  the 
most  detestable  description — he  is  the  greatest  higU 
and  dcgmatiu  of  the  age !"    "  Sir,"  said  the  Doctor, 
"you  are  grossly  mistaken.    I  am  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  Dr.  Dwight,  and  I  know  to  the  contrary."-^-— 
"Sir,"  says  Dennie,  "you  are  mistaken,  I  have  it 
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from  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  hia,  who  I  am  con- 
fident would  not  tell  an  untruth."  '*  No  more  alander," 
aaya  the  Doctor,  *'I  am  Dr.  Dwight.  of  whom  you 
apeak!"  "And  I  too/'  eiclaimed  Dennie,  *'am  Mr. 
Dennie,  of  whom  you  spoke !"  The  aatoniahment  of 
Dr.  Dwight  maybe  better  conceived  than  told.  Suffice 
it  to  aay,  they  mutually  shook  handa,  and  were  ei- 
tiemely  happy  in  each  other's  acquaintance. 

PBIVATE  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  DOCTOR 
MATHEW. 

The  celebrated  Jonathan  AiATHXW,  D.D.,  was  mar- 
ried at  thirty-five  to  Misa  Elisabeth  Clarke,  then  but 
twenty-two.  Bradford,  in  his  life  of  the  Doctor,  gives 
several  characteristic  letters  from  him  to  Miss  Clark, 
and  to  her  brother,  written  during  his  cour'ship.  They 
show  that  a  studious  and  literary  roan  may  be  sus- 
ceptible of  the  tender  passion,  yet  do  not  make  this 
author  appear  quite  as  ridiculous  as  the  excellent  Dr. 
Doddridge  was  made  to  seem  by  the  publication  of 
some  of  his  letters  of  the  same  kind.  The  first  of 
the  following  is  addressed  to  Dr.  William  Clark: 

Mardi  10, 1756.« 
"  Deae  SfE<— One  Mr.  Jo.  Bill,  has  promised,  by  his 
curious  art  of  cookery,  to  torn  a  calf 's-head  and  pluck 
into  a  good  sea-turtle  for  us  to-day.  I  did  not  snppoae 
(hat  you  have  any  particular  love  of  such  sort  of  food, 
and  hope  I  have  not  myself.  However,  this  meta- 
morphosed calf  Vhead  may  poisiUy  be  a  curiosity  to 
you;  and  if  you  will  come  and  partake  of  it  with  me, 
you  will  have  the  pleasure  of  Mr.  Quincy'at  company, 
who  may  at  present,  perhaps,  find  no  inconvenience 

from  such  a  diet 

**  Yours  most  afilectionately, 

"J.  Mayhsw. 

"  P.  8.  I  was  going  to  request  you  to  present  my 
oomplimente  to  Miss  Betsey  ;t  but  I  do  not  like  the 
formality  of  that  word.  I  desire  you  would,  in  plain 
old  English,  give  my  hearty  love  to  her;  but  do  not, 
for  the  world,  let  her  know  a  syllable  of  what  I  have 
written  about  turtle  food.  For  you  know  ministers 
ought,  in  all  propriety  and  prudence,  to  be  very  grave, 
not  to  say  stupid ;  and  for  them  to  jeat,  in  any  way, 
aboQt  such  things,  is  almost  as  bad  as  kereMy"^ 

This  is  to  the  lady  herself: 

**  Boston,  June  10, 1756. 
V  Deae  Bbtbet, — ^This  is  one  of  the  most  unne- 
cessary, impertinent  letters  that  ever  you  received ;  the 
chief  design  of  it  being  to  tell  you,  only  what  you  know 
so  well  already,  that  I  never  can  forget  you :  and  that 
no  distance  of  place  can  lessen  ray  love  and  regards  to 
you.  I  intend,  with  submission  to  Providence,  to  see 
you  at  Wahham,  on  Saturday  next,  or  at  the  fkrthest 
on  Monday.    I  woakl  not  willingly  indulge  a  suspicion 

*  This  familiar  note  may  be  thought  hardly  proper  to  be 
given ;  ns  not  being  sufficiently  grave  fnr  such  a  man  as  Dr. 
Msybew.  Bat  it  is  indicative  of  a  trait  of  characteristic 
pisasautry,  which  bis  intimate  friends  often  nieutioned. 
Dr.  Clark,  to  wlytm  it  is  addressed^  was  a  brother  of  the 
lady  whom  Dr.  Mnyhew  married  soon  sfter. 

t  Edmund  CUiiney,  his  intimate  flrieod  and  one  of  his 

GiriBb,  who  wrote  a  character  of  Dr.  Maybew,  soon  after 
I  death. 
I  Afteiwards  Mrs.  Mayhew. 

$  Dr.  Mayhew  was  a  Unitarian,  and  an  attempt  had  just 
beibre  been  made,  by  certain  meddlesome  people,  to  prevent 
a  connection  between  him  and  Miss  Clark,  on  a  chaim  of 
kntMf^  which  bad  some  eflSwt  on  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Clatk, 
add  lerTed  to  delay  the  eonnectlon. 


that  any  advantage  will  be  taken  of  ray  abetaoe,  lo 
pr^dioe  me  in  your  esteem,  f  lowevtr,  if  any  aft* 
tempts  of  this  nature  ahoold  be  made,  I  flatter  vysdf 
they  will  be  in  vain.  I  am  persoaded,  Ifon  the  expe> 
rience  I  have  had  of  your  constancy  and  fidelity,  than 
I  am  concerned  with  a  person  of  the  gieatest  bofHNir 
and  generoaity;  and  accordingly  place  the  moet  imr»> 
served  confidence  in  yon.  Believe  me.  cfaanBiag 
creature,  I  moet  ardently  long  to  see  yon ;  but*  in  the 
mean  time,  must  content  myself  with  giving  yon  thit 
epistolary  testimony  of  my  regards ;  the  beai^  iadendt 
it  ia  in  my  power  to  give  at  jwesent: 

*  Heaven  first  taught  letters  for  some  wteMli*s  nid, 

Some  banisb'd  lover,  or  some  captive  naid ; 

They  live,  they  speak,  they  breathe  what  love  Inapim 

Warm  from  the  soul,  and  fhithfiil  to  its  fires: 

Speed  the  soft  intercourse  flrom  soul  to  soul. 

And  waft  a  sigh  from  India  to  the  pole.* 

"  I  used  to  admire  theae  linear  before  I  was  n  loveri 
now  I  feel  their  force  and  propriety.  I  need  not  mul- 
tiply words ;  or  rather,  it  wonld  be  to  no  purpose  to  do 
it ;  because  words,  however  multiplied,  cannot  express 
how  much,  and  how  aincerely,  1  am  yoon, 

**J.  Mathsw. 

"  P.  S. — ^The  hurry  I  am  in,  must  be  ny  apobgy  f^t 
sending  you  a  letter  with  ao  many  biota,  and  ao  incoi^ 
rectly  written  in  other  reapects.  It  has  only  Crath  and 
aincerity  to  recommend  it;  which,  thocgh  of  little 
consideration  with  many  of  your  aex,  will  not,  I  boptt 
be  wholly  disregarded  .by  yoiL  Mj  duty  lo  jtmr 
mamma,  if  you  think  proper  to  present  il. 

"J.M." 

The  following  letter  was  irritten  at  an  eulier  period, 
to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Cooper,  D.  D.,  afterward  pastor  of 
the  Brattle-Square  chorcfa,  in  Boston : 

**  CAaBRiDOB,  Vm,  6, 174& 

'*  SiE, — I  received  yours  some  days  siocc  ead  mam. 
beg  your  pardon  for  not  acknowledging  the  fcroev 
sooner ;  though  I  must,  like  other  Aay-pMtiients^  en- 
deavour to  extenuate  my  ftalt,  by  saying  it  wae  tmr 
avoidable.  For  the  omission  proceeded  partly  fiom 
my  having  a  great  deal  of  boainesa  on  my  bands^  of 
late — and  partly  from  laaneas— the  eoUego  disesoo. 
Now,  sir,  you  will  readily  acknowledge  the  fini  to  bo 
a  good  excuse,  so  fiu  aa  it  goes;  and  as  lo  the  boor, 
laxinesa  that  ia  so  deep-rooted  as  mine,  as  dftetnally 
hinders  the  person  from  doing  any  thing,  aa  if  he  woo 
bound  down  head  and  foot,  with  all  tho  now  homp> 
cords,  green  withs,  and  braided  hair,  that  the  wkfcodl 
Jesebel  (DelUah,  f  would  have  aaid)  tied  bar  faiaiy 
spouse  with.  Now  you  know  that  a  phyiical  inability 
is  (by  some  divines)  alleged  as  a  good  opology  Ar  « 
man's  not  doing  what  would  otherwise  have  been  his 
duty;  and,  on  thia  account,  I  hope  yoo  wifl  not  ko 
very  aevere,  but  ahow  that  you  are  not  hoplarohlo  m 
your  resentmoitB,  by  giving  me  a  apoedy  aoswer:  Ibr 
to  tell  the  troth,  your  delaying  to  write  om,  woold  te 
the  greatest  punishment  of  my  iadoloBco  tkst  I  coo 
imagine. 

*'  I  have  now,  before  I  waa  oware  of  it,  by  toUiog 
you  what  would  be  the  most  severe  way  to  revfogo 
yourself  on  me,  put  it  into  your  power  to  play  the  ty« 
rant.  But  since  you  are  n  man,  and  not  a  mnooo,  I 
am  in  some  hopes  you  vriU  not  catch  as  every  ihvoor 
able  opportunity  to  torment  me. 

"  There  ia  our  good  friend,  Brandon,  haa  laid  mdor 
the  Lady  Clio's  wrath  and  diacipUne  ever  ahieo  lost 
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•pring,  till  the  poor  thing  i»  quite  emaciaiedf  he  not 
being  more  bulky  at  preecnt  than  two  ordinaiy  men. 
But  I  expect  to  see  him  swell  to  his  former  dimensions 
in  a  short  time :  for  1  must  tell  jou  that  he  has  appeased 
the  anger  of  the  little  tyranness  at  last,  got  out  of  pur- 
^'atoiy*  and  is  to  be  blest  above  the  lot  of  mortals,  in 
waiting  on  the  lady  to  *  *  *  *,  to-morrow*  with 
■ome  other  company  going  to  attend  Mr.  p  *  *  •  • 
and  his  new«married  wife  out  of  town.  1  hope^  in  pity 
to  the  wedded  couple,  that  the  severity  of  the  weather 
will  abate;  for  it  will  be  hard  indeed  to  have  winter 
both  without  and  within  doors.  I  say  winter  wUkin, 
because  it  is  said  that  a  cold  season  comes  about  a 
month  after  marriage,  when  all  the  springs  of  affection 
are  commonly  exhausted  or  frozen  up,  even  in  those 
who  just  before  were  sweltering  in  the  sultry  dog-days 
of  love. 

**  Well,  I  have  been  rambling,  I  know  not  where.  It 
is  time  to  return  home,  and  conclude,  lest  I  should 
have  occasion  to  make  a  long  apology  for  being  tedious. 
I  hope  your  next  will  be  in  doggrel ;  not  but  I  like  your 
prose  as  well  as  any  man's  living — but  yet,  methinks  a 
little  jingle  of  yours  would  make  my  soul  all  ear  and 
an  harmony.  Tour  honest  friend, 

**J  Mathew." 

EPITAPHS.  ANAGRAMS,  ELEGIES,  ice,  OF  THE 

PURITANS. 

Nothing  more  admirably  illustrates  the  character 
of  the  founders  of  New  England  than  their  epitaphs, 
Regies,  anagrams,  and  other  portraitures  of  each  other. 
Grave  doctors  of  divinity — ^men  more  learned  in  clas- 
sical literature  and  scholastic  theology  than  any  since 
their  tim»— prided  themselves  upon  the  exceUence  of 
their  pons  and  epigrams,  and  the  cleverness  shown  by 
a  few  celebrated  persons  in  this  species  of  fashionable 
trifling  constituted  their  principal  claim  to  immortali^. 
In  the  MagfuUa  CkritH  Americana,  Thomas  Shepaid, 
a  minister  of  Charlestown,  is  described  as  '*  the  great- 
est anagrammatizer  since  the  days  of  Lycophron,'*  and 
the  pastoral  care  of  the  renowned  Cotton  Mather  himr 
self  is  characteristically  described  as  distinguished  for 

—Care  to  guide  his  flock  and  Ibed  his  lambs 

By  words,  works,  prayers,  psalms,  ahnt  and— «iM^r«flw  / 

One  of  the  anagrams  upon  the  name  of  Mather  makes 
out  of  CaUonut  Matherut,  7Vt  tantum  Conors  e«, 
another  7Vo«  teatm  omatti,  etc. ;  and  on  the  death  of 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Wilson,  Shepard  wrote, 

John  Wilson,  anagr.  John  Wilson. 

O  ctaauge  it  not  1  no  sweeter  name  or  thing 
Throughout  the  world  within  our  ears  shaii  ring  I 

We  have  collected  a  few  specimens  of  the  epitaphs  of 
oar  first  centnryi  which,  ftom  their  ingenuity  or  quaint- 
ness,  cannot  fail  to  amuse  the  reader.  The  first  is  on 
Samnel  Danforth,  a  minister  of  Rozbury,  who  died  in 
1674,  a  few  days  after  the  completion  of  a  new  meet- 
ing-house, and  was  written  by  Thomas  Welde,  a  poet 
of  consideraUe  reputation  in  his  day — 

Our  new-built  chureh  now  suArs  by  this— 
Larger  its  Windows,  but  iu  UgkU  one  less. 

Thomas  Dudley,  who  came  to  Massachusetts  in  1690 
as  deputy-governor,  was  subsequently  chief  magistrate 
of  the  colony  for  several  years.  He  died  on  the  last 
day  of  July,  1653,  in  the  seventy-t|urd  year  of  his  age, 
end  was  buried  in  Roxbury,  where,  in  the  records  of 
the  Congregational  church,  is  preserved  an  anagram 
6* 


said  to  have  been  sent  to  him  by  some  anonymous  wri- 
ter, in  1645. 

Thomas  Dudlbt,  anagr,  Ak,  old  nuut  dye  ! 

A  death's  head  on  your  hand  you  need  not  wears— 
A  dying  hsad  you  on  your  sktmldere  bears. 
You  need  not  one  to  mynd  you  you  must  dye— 
You  in  your  iiafli«  may  spell  mortal! tye. 
Young  men  mof  Aye,  but  old  men,  ihey  dye  kiimc, 
'Twill  not  be  long  before  you  turn  to  dust. 
Before  you  turn  to  dust!  jSkf  mutt  «tf  ^<7— 
What  shall  young  doe,  when  old  in  dust  doe  lye  f 
When  old  in  dust  lye,  what  New  Englande  doe? 
When  old  in  dust  doe  lye,  it 's  best  dye  too. 

The  following  was  found  in  his  pocket,  aftwr  his 
death: 

ON  HIM8ELP — ^BT  THOMAB  DinU,IT. 

Farewell,  dear  wife,  children  and  ft-iends ! 

Hate  heresy,  make  blessed  ends. 

Bear  povertye,  live  with  good  men, 

So  shall  we  live  with  Joy  agen. 

Let  men  of  God  in  courts  and  ehnrebes  watch 

O'er  such  as  doe  a  TbleraUen  hatch. 

Lest  that  ill  egg  bring  forth  a  cockatries 

To  poison  all  with  heresy  and  viee. 

If  men  be  left  and  otherwise  combine, 

My  epitaph  *s— /  dftd  no  Idbertfnt ! 

This  is  characteristic  of  the  Puritans.  The  reader 
should,  however,  understand  that  the  old  meaning  of 
the  word  libertine  was  tolerant  or  liberal,  so  that  the 
governor  merely  designed  to  ei\)oin  conformity  to  bis 
doctrines.  Dudley  was  a  narrow-minded  man,  as  much 
distinguished  for  his  miserly  propensities  as  for  his 
bigotry.  Among  the  epitaphs  proposed  for  his  monn* 
ment  was  one  by  Governor  Belchers- 
Here  lies  Thomas  Dudley,  that  trusty  old  stud— 
Jt  imrgnin  *«  a  inrgaint  and  must  be  made  gooil  I 

Donne  nor  Cowley  ever  produced  any  thing  more 
fiiU  of  quaint  conceits,  antithesis,  and  puns,  thaa  tlw 
elegy  written  fay  Beiyamin  Woodbridge,  in  1664,  on 
John  Cotton — 

Here  lies  magnanimous  humility. 

Majesty,  meekness,  Christian  spathy. 

On  soft  afieetions :  liberty,  in  thrall— 

A  simple  serpent,  or  serpentine  dove.— 

Neatness  embroider'd  with  itself  alone, 

And  devils  canonisM  in  a  gown,— 

A  living,  breathing  Bible:  table  where 

Both  covenanu  at  large  engraven  are ; 

Gospel  and  law,  in  *b  hesrt,  had  each  its  eolumn : 

Hit  hesd  an  index  to  the  sscred  volume; 

His  very  name 's  a  title-page,  and  next 

His  life  a  eommenury  on  the  text. 

Oh,  what  a  monument  of  glorious  worth. 

When  in  a  new  editian  he  comes  forth. 

Without  srrsts,  may  we  think  he'll  be 

In  leaves  and  cover*  <^  eternity. 

The  celebrated  epitaph  of  Dr.  Franklin  is  supposed 
to  have  been  suggested  by  this ;  but  the  lines  of  Joseph 
Capen,  a  minister  of  Topsfield,  on  Mr.  John  Foster, 
an  ingenious  mathematician  and  printer,  bear  to  it  a 
still  closer  resemblance— 

Thy  body  which  no  aetiveness  did  lack. 
Now  '8  laid  aside,  like  an  oM  almanack ; 
But  for  the  present  only 's  out  of  date ; 
'T  will  have  at  length  a  for  mors  active  state ; 
Yea.  though  with  dust  thy  body  soilM  be, 
Yet  at  the  rssurrection  we  shall  sss 
A  fkir  edition,  and  of  matchless  worth, 
nee  Ikom  ermUu  new  in  heaven  set  tetfc ; 
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*Tit  bat  a  word  from  God,  the  great  Creator, 
It  Bhall  be  done  when  He  saith  Imprimmtur. 

One  of  the  moat  poetical  of  the  epitapha  of  thia 
period  ia  that  bj  Cotton  Mather  on  the  Rer.  Tbomaa 
Shepard,  before  mentioned,  who  died  in  1649. 

Heare  liea  intomb'd  a  heavenly  orator. 
From  the  great  King  of  kinga  Ambassador— 
Mirroor  of  virtues,  magaxine  of  artes. 
Crown  to  our  beads,  and  loadstone  to  oar  haartes. 

The  following  linea  are  from  the  monument  of  the 
Rev.  Richard  Mather,  who  died  in  Dorcheater,  in 
1669,  aged  73: 

Ricfaardas  hie  dormit  Matherus, 
Bed  nee  totus  nee  mora  diu  tuma, 
Letatus  gennisse  pares. 
In  certum  est  utrum  doctior  an  melior 
Anima  et  gloria  non  queont  hnmani. 

Divinely  rich  and  leamM  Richard  Mather, 
Sons  like  him,  prophets  great,  rejoiced  his  fhther. 
Bbon  time  his  sleeping  dust  here's  eover'd  down ; 
Not  his  ascended  spirit  or  renown. 

Tbe  Rev.  Edward  Thompaon,  a  preacher  of  conai- 
derable  reputation  in  hia  day,  died  at  Marahfield,  Maa- 
aachnaetta,  in  1705.    Hia  epiUph  ia  preaerved  by  Al- 


Here,  in  a  tyrant's  hand,  doth  captive  lye 
A  rare  synopsis  of  divinetye. 
Old  patriarchs,  prophets,  gospel  bishops  meet 
Under  deep  silence  in  their  winding  sheet. 
All  rest  awhile,  in  hopes  and  full  intent. 
When  their  King  calls,  to  sit  in  Pariiament. 

Governor  Theophiloa  Eaton,  of  New  Haven,  died 
It  an  advanced  age,  on  the  7th  of  January,  1657.  Hia 
ton-in-law,  Depoty-Govemor  William  Jonea,  and  hia 
daughter,  are  buried  near  him,  and  are  alluded  to  in 
the  linea  upon  the  monument  erected  to  hia  memory. 

Eaton,  so  fhroed,  so  wise,  so  meek,  so  Just — 
Tbe  i^MDniz  of  oar  world— bere  lies  in  dust. 
His  name  forget  New  England  nevor  mast. 
T*  attend  you,  syr,  undr  tbese  framed  stones 
Are  come  yr  honrd  son  and  daughter  Jonea, 
On  each  hand  to  repose  jrr  weary  bones. 

The  next  ia  from  an  old  monument  in  Dorcheater. 

Heare  lyes  our  captaine,  who  major 

Of  BalToik  was  withall, 
A  goodly  magistrate  was  he. 

And  mi^or  general! ! 
Two  troops  of  horse  with  him  here  come. 

Such  worth  his  love  did  crave. 
Ten  companyes  of  foot,  also. 

Mourning  marcht  to  his  grave. 
Let  all  who  read  be  sure  to  keep 

The  faith  as  he  hath  don ; 
With  Christ  he  now  lives  crownM ;  hia  name 

Was  Humphrey  Atherton. 
He  died  the  16tb  of  November,  166L 

In  the  same  cemetery  **  lioa  the  body  of  Jamea 
Humfrey,  one  of  the  ruling  ehlera  of  Dorcheater,  who 
departed  thia  life  the  12  May,  1686,  in  the  78  year  of 
hia  age.**  His  epitaph,  like  many  of  that  period  ia  in 
the  form  of  an  acroatic^ 

I  nclosed  within  this  shrine  is  preciotts  dust, 

A  nd  only  waits  the  rising  of  the  Just; 

Most  useful  while  he  lived,  adorn *d  his  station, 

E  ven  to  old  age  he  served  his  generation ; 

6  ince  his  decease,  thought  of  with  veneration. 

B  ow  great  a  blessing  this  ruling  elder,  he 
n  nto  this  ehnrch  and  town,  and  pastoia  three; 
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M  atber  the  first  did  by  him  help  receive, 
F  lint  he  did  next  his  burden  much  rdievs. 
R  enowned  Danforth  did  he  aasist  with  skill : 
E  steamed  high  by  all,  bearing  fruit  until 
y  ieUing  to  death,  his  glorious  seat  did  fiO. 

'^  The  moat  ingenioua  of  the  Puritan  poela 
Rev.  Alichael  Wiggleaworth,  whoae  *'  Day  of  Doom* 
ia  the  moat  remarkable  curioaity  in  American  Uteim- 
ture.  '*  He  waa  aa  akiUed."  eays  one  of  hia  biogrft* 
phera,  *'  in  phyaic  and  aurgeiy  aa  in  diviner  thinga." 
and  when  he  could  neither  preach  nor  preacribe  Ibr 
the  pbyaical  aufferinga  of  hia  neighboura, 

**  In  costly  verse,  and  most  laborioos  rfaynea. 
He  dish*d  up  truths  right  worthv  our  regant** 

He  waa  buried  in  Maiden,  near  Boa«»n,  and  hia 
taph  waa  written  by  Mather — 

THS  BXCBLLXirr  MICHAKL  WIOGLSSWOm, 

Rnmembered  k$  «mm  /eW  Csmiu. 

His  pen  did  once  Bi«at  from  tkg  eoUr  ftteA; 
And  now  he's  gone  beyond  the  tater't  reach. 
His  body,  once  so  tiin,  was  next  to  mmu  ; 
From  hence  he*s  to  nnboHed  »pirU$  flown. 
Once  his  rare  skill  did  all  diumMts  heal ; 
And  be  does  nothing  now  uneasy  fc^ 
He  to  his  Paradise  is  joyful  come. 
And  waits  with  Joy  to  see  hia  Daf  ^ 


The  laat  epitaph  we  ahall  give  ia  from  tbe : 
of  Dr.  Clark,  a  grandaon  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  John 
Clarit,  who  came  to  New  England  in  1690. 

He  who  among  physicians  dwne  so  late. 
And  by  his  wise  prescriptions  oonqaer*d  Fate, 
Now  lies  extended  in  the  silent  grave. 
Nor  him  alive  would  his  vast  merit  save. 
But  still  his  ftme  shall  last,  his  virtues  live. 
And  all  sepulchral  monuments  survive. 
Still  flourish  shall  hia  name :  nor  ahall  thia  atone 
Long  as  hia  piety  and  love  be  known. 

Many  of  the  elegiea  preaerved  in  the  MagmHa^ 
Morton's  Ahe  England  Memorial,  and  other  work* 
of  the  time,  are  not  leaa  curioua  than  the  briber  tri- 
butea  engraven  upon  the  tomb-atonea  of  tbe  Pilgiima. 
Tbe  following  linea  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Tbonum 
Hooker,  of  Hartford,  were  writtu  by  John  CqCUmi, 
the  first  minister  of  Boaton,  and  one  of  the  moat  di»- 
tinguiahed  men  of  the  coloniea,  whoae  elegy  by  Wood 
bridge  we  have  already  quoted— 

To  see  three  things  was  iK^y  .am$tiu's  wish, 
Hmm  in  her  FUmer^  Ckritt  Juua  in  the  fIssA, 
And  Paul  in  Pu^t ;  lately,  men  roigtat  see. 
Two  first  and  mora  in  EMur"*  ministry. 

Zisa,  in  i?Mii(y,  is  a  fiiirer  sight. 
Than  Rame  in  Flower,  with  all  her  ^ory  di^lt. 
Yet  Ziom^s  Beauty  did  moat  cleariy  shine 
In  Sook»r*a  Rule  and  Doctrine ;  both  divine. 

Okrist  V  the  Sj^rit'a  more  than  Ckrist  in  FUak, 
Our  touts  to  quicken,  and  our  ttmtoe  to  btaaal 
Tet  Christ  in  spirit^  broke  forth  mightily. 
In  faithful  MbtJkor's  searching  ministry. 

Paid,  in  the  fuipil,  Hseksr  eoold  not  reach ; 
Yet  did  he  Christ  ia  spirit,  so  lively  preach. 
That  living  hearers  thought  he  did  inherit 
A  double  portion  of  Pauls  lively  s^rit. 

Prudent  in  rule,  in  argument  quick. 
Fervent  in  prayer,  in  preaching  powerfol; 
That  well  did  learned  Jtmss  record  bear, 
Hk  like  to  him  he  never  wont  to  hear. 

Twas  of  Oomoeu's  worthies  said,  with  wonder. 
(Those  wodhiea  threes  fkrtH  waa  wont  to 
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Firtt,  like  rain,  on  tender  graM  to  ibower : 
Bat  Calvin^  lively  oracles  to  poar. 

An  then  in  Htak«r'9  vpirit  dad  remain, 
A  eon  of  tlmnder,  and  a  abower  of  rain; 
A  poorer  forth  of  lively  oraclea. 
In  tavinc  aouU,  the  warn  of  miraiUt. 

Now  bleeped  Booker^  thou'rt  set  on  high, 

Above  the  thankless  world,  and  cloudy  sky ; 

Do  thoa  of  all  thy  labour  reap  the  crown, 

Whilst  we,  here,  reap  the  seed  which  thou  hast  sown  I 

The  following  lines  are  by  Peter  Bulkeley,  of  Con- 
cord, who  was  thought  to  be  a  fine  Latin  and  English 
poet,  by  the  critics  of  his  time: 

Jt  ImmentatUM  for  the  dtatk  tf  tkat  precious  and  wortkjf 
mMttw  </  Jntu  Ckrist^  Mr.  John  Hooker,  wSmno  JDomiat, 
1647. 

Oome  sif hs,  come  sorrows,  let 's  lament  this  rod. 

Which  hath  bereaved  us  of  this  man  of  God; 

A  man  of  God,  which  came  from  God  to  men, 

And  now  flrom  ihem,  is  gone  to  God  agen. 

Bid  Joy  depart:  bid  merriment  begone; 

Bid  friei|ds  stand  by ;  sit  mournful  and  alone. 

But  oh!  what  sorrow  can  be  to  suffice, 

Though  heaven  and  earth  were  filled  with  our  cries. 

Let  Hartford  sigh,  and  say,  '*  T  ve  lost  a  treasure;'* 
Let  all  New  England  mourn  at  God*s  displeasure. 
In  Uking  Arom  uf  one  more  gracious 
Than  is  the  gold  of  Ophir  precious. 
Sweet  was  the  savour  which  his  grace  did  give. 
It  seasoned  all  the  place  where  he  did  live. 
His  name  did,  as  an  ointment,  give  it's  smell. 
And  all  bare  witness  that  it  savour'd  well. 

A  few  years  after  writing  the  eulogy  of  his  fKend, 
Mr.  Cotton  also  died,  and  was  thus  praised  by  John 
Norton,  who  wrote  his  history : 

And  after  mrUhrop'o,  B6ok*r*s,  Skoppard'o  hoarse. 

Doth  Ootiom's  death  call  for  a  mourning  verse! 

Thy  will  be  done !  yet,  Lord,  who  deaPst  thus. 

Make  this  great  deoth  expedient  for  us. 

LmUut  pulled  down  the  pop;  Calvin,  the  prelate  slew : 

Of  Caloin*s  lapse,  chief  cures  to  Cotton  due. 

Cotton,  whose  learning,  temper,  godliness, 

The  Oerman  Pkmtix,  lively  did  eipress. 

J^UnctAon's  all— may  Lathers  word  but  pass— 

Melancthon^s  all  in  our  great  Cotton  was; 

Than  him  in  flesh,  scarce  dwelt  a  better  one, 

60  great  *e  our  loss,  when  such  a  spirit  *«  gone. 

Whilst  he  was  here,  life  was  more  life  to  me; 

Now  he  is  not,  death  hence,  less  death  shall  be. 

That  comets  great  men*e  death  do  oft  forego, 

This  present  oomet  doth  too  sadly  shew ; 

This  prophet  dead,  yet  must  in  *s  doctrine  speak. 

This  comet  saith,  else  must  New  England  break. 

Whatever  it  be,  may  heaven  avert  it  far, 

That  meteors  should  succeed  our  greatest  star. 

In  Boston's  orb,  Winthrop  and  Cotton  were ; 

These  lights  extinct,  dark  is  our  hemisphere. 

In  Boston,  once,  how  much  shined  of  our  glory. 

We  now  lament,  posteritf  will  story. 

Let  Boston  live,  who  had  and  saw  their  worth, 

And  did  them  honour,  both  in  life  and  death. 

To  him  New  England  trust  in  this  distress. 

Who  will  not  leave  his  exiles  comfortless. 

The  following  lines  are  from  Cotton  Mather's  "  Re- 
mazlts  on  the  Bright  and  the  Dark  Side  of  that  Ame- 
rican Pillar,  the  Reverend  Mr.  William  Thomson  -: 

Apollyon  owing  him  a  cursed  spleen 
Who  an  Apollos  in  the  church  had  been. 
Dreading  his  uafBc  here  would  be  undone 
Qy  ttamYou  proselytes  be  daily  won* 
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Accused  him  of  imaginary  faults. 

And  push'd  him  down  so  into  dismal  vaults: 

Vaults,  where  he  kept  long  ember-weeks  of  griel^ 

Till  Heaven  alarmdd  sent  him  a  relief. 

Then  was  a  Daniel  in  the  lion's  den, 

A  man,  oh,  how  beloved  of  God  and  men  1 

By  his  bedside  an  Hebrew  sword  there  lay, 

With  which  at  last  be  drove  the  devil  away. 

QwaJkars,  too,  durst  not  bear  his  keen  reiriies. 

But  fSearing  it  half-drawn  the  trembler  flies. 

Like  Lazarus,  new-raised  from  death,  appears 

The  saint  that  had  been  dead  for  many  yean. 

Our  Nehemiah  said,  "  Shall  such  as  I 

Desert  my  flock,  and  like  a  coward  fly  ?** 

Long  had  the  churches  begg'd  the  saint's  release ; 

Released  at  last,  he  dies  in  glorious  peace. 

The  night  is  not  so  long,  but  Phosphor's  ray  . 

Approaching  glories  doth  on  high  display. 

Faith's  eye  in  him  discern'd  the  morning  star. 

His  heart  leap'd ;  sure  the  sun  cannot  be  fkr. 

In  ecstasies  of  Joy,  he  ravish'd  cries, 

"  Love,  love  the  Lamb,  the  Lamb ! "  in  whom  be  dies. 

The  excellent  President,  Urian  Oakes,  styled  by  Ma- 
ther the  *'  Lactantius  of  New  England,'*  was  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  poets  of  his  time,  and  contri- 
buted very  largely  to  iu  churchyard  literature.  The 
following  verses  are  from  his  El^y  on  the  death  of 
Thomas  Shepard,  minister  of  Charlestown: 

Art,  nature,  grace,  in  him  were  all  combined 

To  show  the  work)  a  matchless  paragon ; 

In  whom  of  radiant  virtues  ne  less  shined. 

Than  a  whole  constellation ;  but  bee 's  gone ! 
Hee's  gone,  alas!  down  in  the  dust  must  ly 
As  much  of  this  rare  person,  as  could  die. 

To  be  descended  well,  doth  that  commend? 

Can  sons  their  fathers'  glory  call  their  ownl 

Our  Shepard  Justly  might  to  this  pretend. 

(His  blessed  father  was  of  high  renown. 
Both  Englands  speak  him  great,  admire  his  name,) 
But  his  own  personal  worth's  a  better  claim. 

His  look  commanded  reverence  and  awe. 

Though  mild  and  amiable,  not  austere ; 

Well  humour'd  was  he,  as  I  ever  saw. 

And  ruled  by  love  and  wisdom  more  than  fear. 
The  muses  and  the  graces  too,  conspired 
To  set  forth  this  rare  piece  to  be  admired. 

He  breathed  love,  and  pursued  peace  in  his  day. 

As  if  his  soul  were  made  of  harmony : 

Scarce  ever  more  of  goodness  crowded  lay 

In  such  a  piece  of  frail  mortality. 
Sure  Father  Wilson's  genuine  son  was  he, 
New-England's  Paul  had  such  a  Timothy. 

My  dearest,  inmost,  bosome  friend  is  gone ! 
Gone  is  my  sweet  companion,  soul's  delight ! 
Now  in  a  huddling  crowd,  I  *m  all  alone. 
And  almost  could  bid  all  the  world  good  night. 

Blest  be  my  rock  I  God  lives:  OI  let  him  be 

As  he  is  all,  so  all  in  all  to  me. 

CONTROVERSIAL  MENDACITY. 

One  of  the  most  common  failings  of  religious  writers, 
of  the  hunters  up  of  incident,  illustrative  or  confirma- 
tive of  peculiar  principles,  is  an  utter  recklessness  of 
veracity  in  the  narration  of  circnmstancee.  The 
excellent  tendencies  of  fabricated  histories,  and  the 
truth  of  the  ideas  they  inculcate,  are  the  pleas  moat 
frequently  offered  in  extenuation  of  their  manufacture; 
but  the  ruin  of  the  sacred  reputations  of  the  dead  can- 
not thus  be  justified,  if  even  the  presentation  of  ftloe 
testimony,  where  it  is  so  little  needed,  deserves  no 
lepioach.    Every  body  haa  read  the  history  of  the 
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fearibl  agonies  pretended  to  hnTo  been  witneand  bj 
thoM  wlio  aaw  the  Inst  hours  of  Voltnire;  and  bot  few, 
owing  to  the  general  disinclination  to  expose  errors 
that  may  be  productiTO  of  a  benefit,  while  thej  can 
scarcelj  have  an  iiyurioiis  tendency,  have  seen  the 
evidences  of  the  perfect  falsity  of  that  popular  tale. 
We  should  like  it  well  if  there  were  any  proof  that  the 
philosopher  had  beoi  convinced  of  the  errors  of  his 
life^  but  no  such  proof  eiists,  and  the  story  industri- 
ously reported,  in  tracts  and  in  religious  journals,  that 
In  lUs  last  moments  a  recollection  of  has  effiDits  to 
overthrow  Christianity,  "  with  terror  froze  his  cower- 
ing blood,"  is  known  to  its  intelligent  propagators  to  be 
without  foundation.  Voltaire's  deatlwwene,  for  aught 
that  was  ever  shown  to  the  contrary,  was  as  quiet  and 
as  peaceful  as  were  those  of  Jonathan  Edwards  or 
John  Eliot.  The  well-known  statement  that  Volney, 
when  in  imminoit  peril  of  shipwreck,  besought  the 
mercy  of  the  power  he  had  all  his  life  derided,  is 
eqoaUy  false.  The  commentator  on  the  ruin  of  empires 
was  never  in  any  such  periL  Similar  stories  about 
Thomas  Paine,  though  so  frequently  repeated  that  their 
inventors  may  now  possibly  credit  them,  have  been 
proved  time  i^er  time  to  be  untrue.  The  whole  life 
and  character  of  the  man  have  been  misrepresented,  in 
opposition  to  the  clearest  testimony.  Gibbon,  whose 
manner  of  life  was  as  commendable  as  his  religious 
belief  was  false,  has  been  the  hero  of  many  a  pathetic 
history ;  but  the  purity  of  his  morality  and  the  quiet  of 
his  last  hours  have  been  so  demonstrated  that  the 
slanders  of  unscrupulous  religionists  have  sunk  into 
oblivion.  We  have  been  led  to  these  remarks  by 
seeing  in  the  journals  an  old  story  revived,  of  which 
Ethan  Allen  is  made  the  hero.  Allen  was  a  man  of 
dauntless  bravery,  and  of  the  most  rare  intelligence ; 
bot  unfortunately  he  was  a  sceptic  in  religion,  and 
he  vaunted  of  the  discernment  which  he  imagined 
had  enabled  him  to  detect  the  falsity  of  the  Bible.  A 
great  proportion  of  the  anecdotes  told  to  illustrate  his 
character  and  belief  are  probably  inventions;  bat  it  is 
beyond  controversy  that  he  was  an  infidel,  and  vain  of 
his  opposition  to  Christianity.  In  the  story  to  which 
we  bare  alluded,  it  is  stated  that — 

"  Ills  wife  was  a  pious  woman,  and  taught  her  chil- 
dren in  the  way  of  piety,  while  be  told  tbem  it  was  a 
delusion;  and  that  there  was  an  hour  coming  when 
Colonel  Allen's  confidence  in  bis  own  sentimentB 
would  be  closely  tried.  A  beloved  daughter  was  taken 
sick;  he  received  a  message  that  she  was  dying;  he 
hastened  to  her  bedside,  anxious  to  hear  her  last 
words.  *  Father,*  said  she,  '  I  am  about  to  die ;  shall 
I  believe  in  the  principles  which  you  have  taught  me, 
or  shall  I  believe  what  my  mother  has  directed  7'*  This 
was  an  affecting  scene.  The  intrepid  Colonel  became 
extremely  agitated,  bis  lips  quivered,  his  whole  frame 
shook ;  and,  after  waiting  a  few  moments,  he  replied, 
'  Believe  as  your  mother  has  learned  you.' " 

This  is  a  very  pretty  anecdote,  bot  not  a  single  sen- 
tence of  it  relates  to  any  actual  occurrence.  The  hero 
of  Ticonderoga  never  lost  a  daughter  during  his  own 
lifetime,  and  his  wife  was  not  a  pious  woman ;  at  least, 
she  pretended  to  have  experienced  no  religious  influ- 
ences. The  falsity  of  the  story,  which  has  found  its 
way  into  histories,  and  into  hundreds  of  printed  col- 
lections of  memorabilia,  was  asserted  to  us  by  the  ex- 
cellent daughter  of  the  haidy  chief,  who  yet  survives, 
and  who,  perhaps,  was  herself  the  heroine  of  the  tal& 


Truth  is  the  best  poliey;  especially  with  pokmifcs; 
and  among  politicians  evoi  it  has  been  toand  that 
**  corruption  wins  not  more  than  honesty."  The  pioas 
frauds  of  monkish  times  answered  a  very  good  par> 
pose,  until  they  were  detected;  but  when  the  people 
found  that  the  assenting  nods  of  marble  statoes  wen 
caused  by  well  devised  machinery,  they  fanghed  at  the 
imposture,  or  sacrificed  its  authors  to  their  passioos. 
The  witless  falsehoods  echoed  in  more  modem  pul- 
pits frequently  send  the  less  simple  of  the  congrega- 
tion away,  breathing  contempt  lor  every  holy  sesti- 
ment,  while  an  honest  presentation  of  the  unanswer- 
able evidences  of  inspiration,  would  have  made  them 
stout  defenders  of  the  faith.  At  Tammany  Hall  the 
mountebank's  attacks  on  the  life  and  intellect  of  Tho- 
mas Paine  are  read  with  a  mock  gravity,  and  then  by 
incontestiUe  evidence  proved  hiae,  and  the  degraded 
creatures  who  congr^ate  at  that  polluting  fbontaia, 
with  some  show  of  reason  call  in  question  the  truth  of 
a  religion  that  is  supposed  to  need  soch  juggling  to 
maintain  it 

The  dawn  of  the  day  of  death  is  not  always  wel- 
come to  the  pure  in  heart,  nor  is  it  invariably  cbeeriesa 
to  the  infidel.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Hume 
was  as  happy  in  his  last  hours  as  his  friend  Robertson ; 
and  if  Adam  Smith  is  to  be  credited,  none  ever  bade 
adieu  to  life  with  more  serenity  than  that  free-thinking 
philosopher  exhibited.  La  Place,  Gibbon,  and  Cooper, 
strong  in  their  disbelief  of  troth,  had  no  fears  of  dan- 
ger in  the  afler  life.  Nor  had  the  worshipper  of  Isis 
in  old  time,  nor  has  the  Moslem,  now,  more  frequently 
than  the  Christian;  albeit  the  hope  of  the  last  is 
better  and  his  light  more  clear.  These  things  an  ns 
much  dependent  on  national  or  individual  character 
and  temperament  as  upon  religious  teaching;  and  the 
last  hour  of  a  man's  mortality  furnishes  no  better  in- 
dex of  his  future  life  than  the  last  day  of  a  month  does 
of  its  succeeding  period  of  time.  Foigetfol  of  tlum, 
and  anxious  to  make  a  strong  amy  in  behalf  of  the 
right,  well  enough  disposed  persons  have  coined  coun- 
terfeit histories,  which,  having  been  ahnoot  invaiiahly 
proved  false,  have  done  much  more  ii^inry  than  good. 
**  Honesty"  in  politics,  morali,  religion,  and  law,  is  al- 
ways **  the  best  policy." 

aOBEKT  TREAT  PAINE. 

Although  this  writer  is  now  rardy  mentioned  by 
the  organs  of  public  opinion  m  New  England,  he 
once  ranked  among  the  great  masters  of  FiUglish 
and  it  was  believed  that  his  rqwtation  would  wndnre  as 
long  as  the  language  in  which  he  wrote.  The  absurd 
estimate  of  his  abilities  shows  the  wretched  coaditioB 
of  taste  and  criticism  in  his  time,  and  perhaps  caused 
the  faults  in  his  later  works  which  have  won  for  them 
their  early  oblivion. 

Robert  Treat  Paine,  junior,  was  bom  at  TWmtoo, 
Massachusetts,  on  the  ninth  of  December,  1773.  His 
fkther,  an  eminoit  lawyer,  held  many  honourable 
offices  under  the  state  and  national  governments,  and 
was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. The  family  having  removed  to  Boston,  when 
he  was  about  seven  years  old,  the  sutyect  of  this  me- 
moir receiTed  his  early  education  in  that  city,  and 
entered  Harvard  University  in  1788.  His  career  hem 
was  brilliant  and  honouraUe ;  no  member  of  his  claan 
was  so  familiar  with  the  ancient  languages,  or  wttli 
elegant  English  litoratare ;  and  hi^  biogiapber  j 
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ua  that  he  was  penooally  popular  among  his  claaamates 
and  the  officers  of  the  oniversitj.  When  he  was  gradu- 
ated, *'  he  was  aa  much  distinguished  for  the  opening 
▼irtues  of  his  heart,  as  for  the  vivacity  of  his  wit»  the 
vigour  of  his  imagination,  and  the  variety  of  his  know- 
ledge. A  liberality  of  sentiment  and  a  contempt  of 
selfishness  are  usual  concomitants,  and  in  him  were 
striking  characteristics.  Urbanity  of  manners  and  a 
delicacy  of  feeling  imparted  a  charm  to  his  benignant 
temper  and  social  disposition." 

While  in  college  be  had  won  many  praises  by  his 
poetical  '*  exercises,"  and  on  the  completion  of  his 
education  he  was  anxious  to  devote  himself  to  litera- 
ture as  a  profession.  His  father,  a  man  of  singular 
austerity,  had  marked  out  for  him 'a  different  career, 
and  obtained  for  him  a  clerkship  in  a  mercantile  house 
in  Boston.  But  he  was  in  no  way  fitted  for  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  commerce;  and  after  endeavour- 
ing for  a  few  months  to  apply  himself  to  business,  he 
abandoned  the  counting-room,  and  determined  to  rely 
on  his  pen  for  the  means  of  living.  In  1794,  he  estab- 
lished the  "Federal  Orrery,"  a  political  and  literary 
gaxette,  and  conducted  it  two  years,  but  without  indus- 
try or  discretion,  and  therefore  without  profit.  Soon 
after  leaving  the  university,  he  had  become  a  constant 
visiter  of  the  theatre,  then  recently  established  in 
Boston.  His  intimacy  with  persons  connected  with 
the  stage  led  to  his  marriage  with  an  actress,  and  this 
to  his  exclusion  from  fashionable  society,  and  a  dis- 
agreement with  his  father,  which  lasted  until  his 
death. 

He  was  destitute  of  true  courage,  and  of  that  kind  of 
pride  which  arises  from  a  consciousness  of  integrity 
and  worth.  When,  therefore,  he  found  himself  un- 
popular with  the  town,  he  no  longer  endeavoured  to 
deserve  regard ;  but  neglected  his  personal  appearance, 
became  intemperate,  and  abandoned  himself  to  indo- 
lence. The  office  of  "  master  of  ceremonies"  in  the 
theatre,  an  anomalous  station,  created  for  his  benefit, 
■till  yielded  him  a  moderate  income,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  irregularity  of  his  habits,  he  never  exerted  his 
poetical  abilities  without  success.  For  his  poems  and 
other  productions  he  obtained  prices  unparalleled- in 
this  country,  and  rarely  equaled  by  the  rewards  of  the 
most  popular  European  authors.  For  the  "  Invention 
of  Letters,"  written  at  the  request  of  the  President  of 
Harvard  University,  he  received  fifteen  hundred  dollars, 
or  more  than  Jive  doBart  a  Une.  **  The  Ruling  Pas- 
•ion,"  a  poem  recited  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Society,  was  little  less  profitable;  and  he  was  paid 
•even  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  a  song  of  hidf-a- 
doxen  stanzas,  entitled  **  Adams  and  Liberty." 

His  habits,  in  the  sunshine,  gradually  iniproved,  and 
bis  frienda  who  adhered  to  him  endeavoured  to  wean 
him  IVom  the  wine-cup,  and  to  persuade  him  to  study 
the  law,  and  establish  himself  in  an  honourable  posi- 
tion in  society.  They  were  for  a  time  successful ;  he 
entered  the  office  of  the  Honourable  Theophilus  Par- 
eons,  of  Newboryport;  applied  himself  diligently  to 
his  studies;  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  became  a 
popular  advocate.  No  lawyer  ever  commenced  busi- 
ness with  more  brilliant  prospects ;  but  his  indolence 
•nd  recklessness  returned;  his  business  was  neglect- 
ed; his  reputation  decayed;  and,  broken  down  and 
disheartened  fay  poverty,  disease,  and  the  neglect  of 
his  old  associatee,  the  evening  of  his  life  presented  a 
melancholy  oontfist  to  its  morning,  when  every  aign 
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gave  promiae  of  a  bright  career.  In  hia  laat  years, 
says  his  biographer,  "without  a  library,  wandering 
from  place  to  place,  frequently  uncertain  whence  or 
whether  he  could  procure  a  meal,  his  thirst  for  know- 
ledge astonishingly  increased;  neither  sickness  nor 
penury  abated  his  love  of  books  and  instructive  con- 
versation." He  died  in  "an  attic  chamber  of  his 
father's  house,"  on  the  eleventh  of  November,  1811,  in 
the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  Johnson  said  of  Dryden,  of  whom  Paine  was  a 
servile  but  unsuccessful  imitator,  that  *'  his  delight  was 
in  wild  and  daring  sallies  of  sentiment,  in  the  irregular 
and  eccentric  violence  of  wit;"  that  he  "delighted  to 
tread  upon  the  brink  of  meaning,  where  light  and 
darkness  begin  to  mingle ;  to  approach  the  precipice 
of  absurdity,  and  hover  over  the  abyss  of  unideal  va- 
cancy." The  censure  is  more  applicable  to  the  copy 
than  the  original.  There  was  no  freshness  in  Paine's 
writings;  his  subjects,  his  characters,  his  thoughts, 
were  all  commonplace  and  familiar.  His  mind  was 
fashioned  by  books,  and  not  by  converse  with  the 
world.  He  had  a  brilliant  fancy,  and  a  singular  com- 
mand of  language;  but  he  was  never  content  to  be 
simple  and  natural.  He  endeavoured  to  be  magnificent 
and  striking ;  he  was  perpetually  searching  for  conceits 
and  extravagances ;  and  in  the  multiplicity  of  his  illus- 
trations and  ornaments,  he  was  unintelligible  and  taw- 
dry. From  -no  other  writer  could  so  many  instances  of 
the  false  sublime  be  selected.  He  never  spoke  to  the 
heart  in  its  own  language. 

Paine  wrote  with  remarkable  facility.  It  is  related 
of  him  by  his  biographers,  that  he  had  finished  "Adams 
and  Liberty,"  and  exhibited  it  to  some  gentlemen  at  the 
house  of  a  friend.  His  host  pronounced  it  imperfect, 
as  the  name  of  Washington  was  omitted,  and  declared 
that  he  should  not  approach  the  sideboard,  on  which 
bottles  of  wine  had  just  been  placed,  until  he  had  writ> 
ten  an  additional  stanza.  The  poet  mused  a  moment, 
called  for  a  pen,  and  wrote  the  following  lines,  whick 
are.  perhaps,  the  best  in  the  song : 

Should  the  tempest  of  wsr  overBbadow  our  Isnd, 

Its  bolti  could  ne'er  rend  Freedom's  temple  asunder: 
For,  unmoved,  at  its  portal  would  Washington  stand; 
And  repulse,  with  bis  breast,  the  assaults  of  the  thundirl 
His  sword,  from  the  sleep 
Of  its  scabbard  would  leap, 
And  conduct,  with  its  point,  every  flash  to  the  desp  1 
For  neer  shall  the  sons,  etc. 

He  had  agreed  to  write  the  "opening  addreaa,*'  on 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Boston  Thestre,  in  1796.  Hodg- 
kinson,  the  manager,  called  on  him  in  the  evening, 
before  it  was  to  be  delivered,  and  upbraided  him  for 
his  negligence ;  the  first  line  of  it  being  yet  unwritten. 
"  Pray,  do  not  be  angry,"  said  Paine,  who  was  dining 
with  some  literary  friends;  "  sit  down  and  take  a  glaat 
of  wine."  "No,  sir,"  replied  the  manager;  "when 
you  begin  to  write,  I  will  begin  to  drink."  Paine  took 
his  pen,  at  a  side-table,  and  in  two  or  three  hours  finish- 
ed the  address,  which  is  one  of  the  beat  he  ever 
wrote. 

SANDS— FABRICATION  OF  AUTnORITIES. 

Robert  C.  Sands  was  one  of  the  cleverest  literaiy 
men  of  the  country.  Of  all  authors  he  was  the  most 
industrious,  and  wrote  most  from  a  love  of  writing. 
Though  the  editor  of  one  of  the  leading  gazettea  of 
New  York,  his  daily  task  of  political  or  literary  dis- 
cnaaion  waa  fkt  ftom   giving   him  mfhrkM  literaiy 
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employment.  His  mind  overflowed  in  all  directions 
into  other  journals,  even  some  of  difierent  political 
opinions  from  those  which  he  supported.  He  had  a 
propensity  for  innocent  and  playful  literary  mischief. 
It  was  his  sport  to  excite  public  curiosity  by  giving  ex- 
tracts, highly  spiced  with  fashionable  allusions  and 
satire,  "from  the  forthcoming  novel ;"  which  novel,  in 
truth,  was,  and  is  yet  to  be  written ;  or  else  to  entice 
some  unhappy  wight  into  a  literary  or  historical  news- 
paper discussion,  then  to  combat  him  anonymously,  or, 
under  the  mask  of  a  brother  editor,  to  overwhelm  him 
with  history,  facts,  quotations,  and  authorities,  all,  if 
necessary,  manufactured  for  the  occasion ;  in  short, 
like  Shakspeare^s  "  merry  wanderer  of  the  night,"  to 
lead  his  unsuspecting  victim  around  "  through  bog, 
through  bush,  through  brier."  One  instance  of  this 
sportive  propensity  occurred  in  relation  to  a  controversy 
about  the  material  of  the  Grecian  crown  of  victory, 
which  arose  during  the  excitement  in  favour  of  Gre- 
cian liberty  some  years  ago.  Several  ingenious  young 
men,  fresh  from  their  college  studies,  had  exhausted 
all  the  learning  they  could  procure  on  this  grave  ques- 
tion, either  from  their  own  acquaintance  with  antiquity, 
or  at  second  hand  from  the  writers  up«n  Grecian  anti- 
quities, Lempriere,  Potter,  Barthelemi,  or  the  more 
erudite  Paschalis  de  Corona  ;  till  Sands  grew  tired  of 
seeing  so  much  scholarship  wasted,  and  ended  the 
controversy  by  an  essay  filled  with  excellent  learning, 
chiefly  fabricated  by  himself  for  the  occasion,  and 
resting  mainly  on  a  passage  of  Pausanias,  quoted  in 
the  original  Greek,  for  which  it  is  in  vain  to  look  in 
any  edition  of  that  author,  ancient  or  modem. 

RAPID  COMPOSITION— A.  H.  BOG  ART  AND 

OTHERS. 

Mr.  Bogart  was  a  native  of  the  city  of  Albany, 
where,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-one  years,  he  died, 
in  1826.  He  was  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  law  at 
the  time  of  his  decease,  and,  as  we  have  learned  from 
an  eminent  member  of  the  bar  in  that  city,  gave  the 
highest  promise  of  professional  reputation,  when  his 
studies  were  interrupted  by  the  illness  which  termi- 
nated in  his  death.  He  wrote  with  singular  rapidity, 
and  would  frequently  astonish  his  companions  by  an 
improvisation  equal  tu  the  elaborate  performances  of 
some  poets  of  distinguished  reputation.  It  was  good- 
naturedly  hinted  on  one  occasion  that  his  impromptus 
were  prepared  beforehand,  and  he  was  asked  if  he 
would  submit  to  the  application  of  a  test  of  his  poeti- 
cal abilities.  He  promptly  acceded,  and  a  most  diffi- 
cult one  was  immediately  proposed.  Among  his  inti- 
mate friends  were  the  late  Colonel  John  B.  Van 
Schaick  and  Charles  Fenno  Hoffman,  both  of  whom 
were  present.  Said  Van  Schaick,  taking  up  a  copy  of 
Byron,  "The  name  of  Lydia  Kane^—^  lady  distin- 
guished for  her  beauty  and  cleverness,  who  died  a 
year  or  two  since,  but  who  was  then  just  blushing  into 
womanhood — **  the  name  of  Lydia  Kane  has  in  it  the 
■ame  number  of  letters  as  a  stanza  of  '  Childe  Harold  ;* 
write  them  down  in  a  column."  They  were  so  writ- 
ten by  Bogart,  Hofflnan  and  himself.  "  Now,**  be  con- 
tinued, "  I  will  open  the  poem  at  random ;  and  for  the 
ends  of  the  lines  in  Miss  Lydia's  acrontic  shall  be  used 
the  words  ending  those  of  the  verse  on  which  my 
finger  may  reac"  The  stania  thus  selected*  was 
thia:- 


And  must  they  ikll  ?  the  young,  the  prood,  the  brave, 
To  swell  one  Uoated  chief's  onwhcriesome  reign  7 
No  step  between  submlasioa  and  a  grave  f 
The  rise  of  rapine  and  the  fall  of  Spain  ? 
And  doth  the  Power  that  man  adores  ordain 
Their  doom,  nor  heed  the  suppliant's  appeal? 
Is  all  that  desperate  valour  acts  in  vain? 
And  counsel  sags,  and  patriotic  seal. 
The  veteran's  skill,  youth's  fire,  and  manhood^s  heart  ef 
steel? 

The  following  stanza  was  composed  by  Bogart  with- 
in the  succeeding  ten  minutes — ^the  period  fixed  in  a 
wager — ^finished  before  his  companions  had  reached  a 
fourth  line,  and  read  to  them  as  we  print  it — 

h  ovely  and  loved,  o'er  the  unconquer'd  brave 

Y  our  charms  resistless,  matchless  girl,  shall  reign ! 

D  ear  as  the  mother  holds  her  infant's  grave 

I  n  Love's  own  region,  warm,  romantic  S^iain ! 

A  nd  should  your  Fate  to  courts  your  steps  ocdain, 

K  ings  would  in  vain  to  regal  pomp  i^ppo^ 

A  nd  lordly  bisbops  kneel  to  you  in  vain, 
N  or  Valour's  fire.  Law's  power,  nor  Chuichaan's  zeal 

£  ndure  'gainst  Love's  (time 's  up !)  untarnish'd  steel  1 

We  need  not  inform  the  reader  that  few  of  the  moat 
facile  versifiers  could  have  accomplished  the  task  in 
hours.  Bogart  nearly  always  composed  with  the  same 
rapidity,  and  his  pieces  were  marked  hy  the  Uv^est 
wit  and  most  apposite  iUnstration. 

The  rapidity  with  which  Robert  Treat  Paine  com- 
posed his  verses  we  have  mentioned  elsewhere.  His 
best  pieces  were  **  struck  off  at  a  heaL*'  The  poet 
Brainard  wrote  his  "Lines  on  Niagara"  to  fill  ont  a 
column  of  a  newspaper  of  which  he  was  editor,  in  n 
few  moments,  while  the  printer's  boy  was  waiting  for 
copy.  E.  D.  Griffin,  Sands,  and  others,  wrote  with 
nearly  equal  rapidity. 

LITERAHY  CONFEDERACIBS. 

LiTKRART  associations-— for  joint  authorship— have 
been  common  in  this  countrj.  The  first  one  of  which 
we  read  was  established  by  **  the  Connecticat  wtis** 
at  Hartford,  and  Joel  Bariow,  Doctor  Hopkins,  Colond 
Humphries,  and  Trumbull,  the  author  of  **  McFingal," 
were  members  of  it  They  prodaced  nomerooa  essays 
on  literary,  moral,  and  political  sabjects,  none  of  which 
attracted  more  applause  than  a  series  of  papers  in  insi- 
ution  of  the  "  Rolliad,"  (a  popular  English  work,  as- 
cribed to  Fox,  Sheridan,  and  their  associates.)  entitled 
"  American  Antiquities"  and  **  Extracts  from  th^  Anar- 
chiad,"  originally  printed  in  the  New  Haven  Gazette 
for  1786  and  1787.  These  papers  have  never  been 
collected,  but  they  were  repuUished  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other  in  the  periodicals  of  the  time, 
and  were  supposed  to  have  had  considerable  influence 
on  public  taste  and  opinions,  and  by  the  boldness  of 
their  satire  to  have  kept  in  abeyance  the  leaders  of  poU* 
tical  disorganization  and  infidel  philosophy. 

The  only  other  association  of  the  kind  which  we 
shall  mention  was  formed  by  Robert  C.  Sands  and  three 
of  his  friends,  under  the  name  of  the  Literary  Confede- 
racy. The  nomber  was  limited  lo  four;  and  they  bound 
themselves  to  preserve  a  friendly  commimicati<m  in  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  life,  and  to  endeavour,  by  all  prefer 
means,  to  advance  their  mutual  and  individnal  interest, 
to  advise  each  other  <m  e^etj  sul:gect,  and  to  reoeire 
with  good  temper  the  rebuke  or  admonition  whi^ 
might  thos  be  given.    They  proposed  to  nniie^  from 
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time  to  time,  in  literary  publicationa,  covenanting 
solemnly  thai  no  matter  hostile  to  the  great  principles 
of  religion  or  morals  should  be  published  by  any  mem- 
ber. This  compact  was  most  faithfully  kept  to  the 
time  of  Sands'  death,  though  the  primary  objects  of  it 
were  gradually  given  up,  as  other  duties  engrossed  the 
attention  of  its  members.  In  the  first  year  of  its  ex- 
istence,  the  confederacy  contributed  largely  to  several 
literary  and  critical  gazettes,  besides  publishing  in  one 
of  the  daily  papers  of  the  city  a  series  of  essays,  under 
the  title  of  the  *'  Amphilogist,"  and  a  second  under  that 
of  the  "  Neologist,"  which  attracted  much  attention,  and 
were  very  widely  circulated  and  republished  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  day.  Sands  wrote  a  large  portion 
of  these,  both  in  prose  and  verse. 

BARLOW-HIS  LIFE.  WRITINGS,  AND  OPINIONS. 

The  author  of  the  "Columbiad**  was  bom  in  the 
village  of  Rending,  in  Connecticut,  in  1755.  He  was 
the  youngest  in  a  family  of  ten,  and  his  father  died 
while  he  was  yet  a  child,  leaving  to  him  property  suf- 
ficient only  to  defray  the  costs  of  his  education.  On 
the  completion  of  his  preparatory  studies,  he  was 
placed  by  his  guardians  at  Dartmouth  College,  but  was 
soon  induced  to  remove  to  New  Haven,  where  be  was 
graduated,  in  1778.  Among  his  friends  here  were 
Dwight,  then  a  college  tutor.  Colonel  Humphreys,  a 
revolutionary  bard  of  some  reputation,  and  Trumbull, 
the  author  of  *'  McFingal."  Barlow  recited  an  origi- 
nal poem,  on  taking  his  bachelor's  degree,  which  is 
preserved  in  the  **  American  Poems,"  printed  at  Litch- 
field, in  1793.  It  was  his  first  attempt  of  so  ambitious 
a  character,  and  possesses  little  merit.  During  the  va- 
cations of  the  college  he  I:jd  on  several  occasions 
joined  the  army,  in  which  four  of  his  brothers  were 
serving ;  and  he  participated  in  the  conflict  at  White 
Plains,  and  a  number  of  minor  engagements,  in  which 
he  is  said  to  have  displayed  much  intrepidity. 

For  a  short  time  after  completing  his  academic 
course,  Barlow  devoted  his  attention  chiefiy  to  the 
law ;  but  being  urged  by  his  friends  to  qualify  himself 
for  the  office  of  chaplain,  he  undertook  the  study  of 
theology,  and  in  six  weeks  became  a  licensed  minister. 
He  joined  the  army  immediately,  and  remained  with  it 
nntil  the  establishment  of  peace,  cultivating  the  while 
his  taste  for  poetry,  by  wtiting  patriotic  songs  and  bal- 
lads, and  composing,  in  part,  his  **  Vision  of  Colum- 
bus," afterward  expanded  into  the  "Columbiad." 
When  the  army  was  disbanded,  in  1783,  he  removed  to 
Hartford,  to  resume  his  legal  studies ;  and,  to  add  to 
his  revenue,  established  "The  Mercury,"  a  weekly 
gazette,  to  which  his  writings  gave  reputation  and  an 
immediate  circulation.  In  1785,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  and  in  the  same  year,  in  compliance  with  the 
request  of  an  association  of  Congregational  ministers, 
he  prepared  and  published  an  enlarged  and  improved 
edition  of  Watta's  version  of  the  Psalms,  to  which 
were  appended  a  collection  of  hymns,  several  of  which 
were  written  by  himself. 

"The  Vision  of  Columbus"  was  published  in  1787. 
It  was  dedicated  to  Louis  XVI.,  with  strong  expres- 
sions of  admiration  and  gratitude,  and  in  the  poem 
were  corresponding  passages  of  applause ;  but  Barlow's 
feelings  toward  the  amiable  and  unfortunate  monarch 
appear  to  have  changed  in  after  time,  for  an  the  *'  Co- 
bmbiad"  he  is  coldly  alluded  to,  and  the  adulatory 
lines  are  suppressed.     The  ''Vision  of  C^jimbos" 


was  reprinted  m  London  and  Paris,  and  was  generally 
noticed  favourably  in  the  reviews.  After  its  publica- 
tion the  author  relinquished  his  newspaper  and  estab- 
lished a  bookstore,  principally  to  sell  the  poem  and  his 
edition  of  the  Psalms,  and  as  soon  as  this  end  was 
attained,  resumed  the  practice  of  the  law.  In  this  he 
was,  however,  unfortunate,  for  his  forensic  abilities 
were  not  of  the  most  popular  description,  and  his  mind 
was  too  much  devoted  to  political  and  literary  subjects 
to  admit  of  the  application  to  study  and  attention  to 
business  necessaiy  to  secure  success.  He  was  engaged 
with  Colonel  Humphreys,  John  Trumbull,  and  Dr. 
Lemuel  Hopkins,  a  man  of  some  wit,  of  the  coarser 
kind,  in  the  "  Anarchiad,"  a  satirical  poem  published 
at  Hartford,  which  had  considerable  political  influence, 
and  in  some  other  works  of  a  similar  description ;  but, 
obtaining  slight  pecuniary  advantage  from  his  literaiy 
labours,  he  was  induced  to  accept  a  foreign  agency 
from  the  "  Sciota  Land  Company,"  and  sailed  for 
Europe,  with  his  family,  in  1788.  In  France  he  sold 
some  of  the  lands  held  by  this  association,  but  deriving 
little  or  no  personal  benefit  from  the  transactions, 
and  becoming  aware  of  the  fraudulent  character  of  the 
company,  he  relinquished  his  agency  and  determined 
to  rely  on  his  pen  for  support 

In  1791,  Barlow  published  in  London  "Advice  to 
the  Privileged  Orders,"  a  work  directed  against  the 
distinguishing  features  of  kingly  and  ariatocratic  govern- 
ments,*  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  succeeding  year, 
"  The  Conspiracy  of  Kings,**  a  poem  of  about  four 
hundred  lines,  ednced  by  the  first  coalition  of  the  con- 
tinental sovereigns  against  republican  France.  In  the 
autumn  of  1792,  ho  wrote  a  letter  to  the  French  Na- 
tional Convention,  recommending  the  abolition  of  the 
union  between  the  church  and  the  state,  and  other  re- 
forms; and  was  soon  after  chosen  by  the  "London 
Constitutional  Society,"  of  which  he  was  a  member,  to 
present  in  person  an  address  to  that  body.  On  hit 
arrival  in  Paris  he  was  complimented  with  the  rightt 
of  citizenship,  an  "honour"  which  had  been  previ- 
ously conferred  on  Washington  and  Hamilton.  From 
this  time  he  made  France  his  home.  In  the  summer 
of  1793,  a  deputation,  of  which  his  friend  Gregorie, 
who  before  the  Revolution  had  been  Bishop  of  Blois, 
was  a  member,  was  sent  into  Savoy,  to  organize  it  as  a 
department  of  the  republic.  He  accompanied  it  te 
Chamberry,  the  capital,  where,  at  the  request  of  its 
president,  he  wrote  an  address  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Piedmont,  inciting  them  to  throw  off  allegiance  to  "  the 
man  of  Turin  %vho  called  himself  their  king."  Here 
too  he  wrote  "  Hasty  Pudding,"  the  most  popular  of 
his  poems. 

On  his  return  to  Paris,  Barlow's  time  was  principally 
devoted  to  commercial  pursuits,  by  which,  in  a  few 
years,  he  obtained  a  considerable  fortune.  The  atroci- 
ties which  marked  the  progress  of  the  Revolution  pre- 
vented his  active  participation  in  political  controver- 
sies, though  he  continued,  under  all  circumstances,  an 
ardent  republican.  Toward  the  close  of  1795,  he  vi- 
sited the  North  of  Europe,  on  some  private  business^ 
and  on  his  return  to  Paris  was  appointed  by  Washing- 
ton consul  to  Algiers,  with  power  to  negociate  a  com- 
mercial treaty  with  the  dey,  and  to  ransom  all  the 
Americans  held  in  slavery  on  the  coast  of  Barbary. 
He  accepted  and  fulfilled  the  mission  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  American  government,  concluding  treatiei 
with  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  and  liberating  more 
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than  one  hundred  Americans,  who  were  in  prisons  or 
in  slavery  to  the  Mohammedans.  He  then  retamed  to 
Paris,  where  he  purchased  the  splendid  hotel  of  the 
Count  Clermont  de  Tonnere,  and  lived  several  years 
in  a  fashionable  and  costly  manner,  pursuing  still  his 
fortunate  mercantile  speculations,  revising  his  "  great 
epic,*'  and  writing  occasionally  for  the  political  ga- 
zettes. 

Finally,  afler  an  absence  of  nearly  seventeen  years, 
the  poet,  statesman,  and  philosopher  returned  to  his 
native  country.  He  was  received  with  kindness  by 
many  old  friends,  who  had  corresponded  with  him 
while  abroad,  or  been  remembered  in  all  his  wander- 
ings; and,  a{\er  spending  a  few  months  in  travel, 
marking,  with  patriotic  pride,  the  rapid  progress  which 
the  nation  had  made  in  greatness,  he  fixed  his  home  on 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  near  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, where  he  built  the  splendid  mansion,  known  aAer- 
ward  as  "Kalorama,"  and  expressed  an  intention  to 
spend  there  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1806,  he 
published  a  prospectus  of  a  National  Institution,  at 
Washington,  to  combine  a  university  with  a  naval  and 
military  school,  academy  of  fine  arts,  and  learned  so- 
ciety. A  bill  to  carry  his  plan  into  efi*ect  was  intro- 
duced into  Congress,  but  never  became  a  law. 

In  the  summer  of  1808,  appeared  the  "  Columbiad,** 
in  a  splendid  quarto  volume,  surpassing  in  the  beauty 
of  its  typograpKy  and  embellishments  any  work  before 
that  time  printed  in  America.  From  his  earliest  years 
Barlow  had  been  ambitious  to  raise  the  epic  song  of 
his  nation.  The  *'  Vision  of  Colmnbos,"  in  which  the 
most  brilliant  events  in  American  history  bad  been 
described,  occupied  his  leisure  hours  when  in  college, 
and  aflerward,  when,  as  a  chaplain,  he  followed  the 
standard  of  the  liberating  army.  That  work  was 
executed  too  hastily  and  imperfectly,  and  for  twenty 
years  afler  its  appearance,  through  every  variety  of 
fortune,  its  enlargement  and  improvement  engaged  his 
attention. 

The  events  of  the  Revolution  were  so  recent  and  so 
nniversally  known,  as  to  be  inflexible  to  the  hand  of 
fiction ;  and  the  poem  could  not  therefore  be  modelled 
aAer  the  regular  epic  form,  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  chosen.  It  is  a  series  of  visions,  presented 
by  Hesper,  the  genius  of  the  western  continent,  to 
Columbus,  while  in  the  prison  at  Valladolid,  where  he 
is  introduced  to  the  reader  uttering  a  monologue  on  his 
ill-requited  services  to  Spain.  These  visions  embrace 
a  vast  variety  of  scenes,  circumstances,  and  characters : 
Europe  in  the  middle  ages,  with  her  political  and  reli- 
gious reformers ;  Mexico  and  the  South  American 
nations,  and  their  imagined  history ;  the  progress  of 
discovery;  the  settlement  of  the  states  now  composing 
the  federation ;  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  estab- 
lishment of  republicanism ;  and  the  chief  actors  in  the 
great  dramas  which  he  attempts  to  present 

The  poem,  having  no  unity  of  fable,  no  r^ular  mxc- 
ceasion  of  incidents,  no  strong  exhibition  of  varied 
character,  lacks  the  most  powerful  charms  of  a  narra- 
tive ;  and  has,  besides,  many  dull  and  spiritless  passages, 
that  would  make  unpopular  a  work  of  much  more 
fanltless  general  design.  The  versification  is  generally 
harmonious,  but  mechanical  and  passionless,  the  lan- 
guage sometimes  incorrect,  and  the  similes  often  inap- 
propriate and  inelegant  Yet  there  sre  in  it  many 
bursts  of  eloquence  and  |3atriotism,  which  should  pre- 
tt  from  oblivion.    The  descriptions  of  aatore  and 


of  personal  character  are  frequently  condensed  and 
forceful ;  and  passages  of  invective,  indignant  and  faU 
of  energy.  In  his  narrative  of  the  expedition  agaisiflf 
Quebec,  under  Arnold,  the  poet  exclaims: 

Ah,  gallant  troop!  deprived  of  half  the  praise 
That  deeds  like  yours  in  other  times  repays. 
Since  your  prime  chief  (the  favourite  erst  of  Fame,) 
Hath  sunk  so  deep  his  hateful,  hideous  name. 
That  every  honest  muse  with  horror  flings 
It  forth  unsounded  from  her  sacred  strings ; 
Else  what  high  tones  of  rapture  must  have  told 
The  first  great  actions  of  a  chief  so  bold  I 

These  lines  are  characteristic  of  his  manner. 

The  "  Columbiad'*  was  reprinted  in  Paris  and  Lon- 
don, and  noticed  in  the  leading  critical  gazettes,  bat 
generally  with  little  praise.  The  London  "  Monthly 
Magazine"  attempted,  in  an  elaborate  article,  to  prove 
its  title  to  a  place  in  the  first  class  of  epics,  and  ex- 
pressed a  belief  that  it  was  surpassed  only  fay  the 
"  Iliad,"  the  "iEneid,"  and  "  Paradise  Lost"  In  Ame- 
rica, however,  it  was  regarded  by  the  judicious  as  a 
failure,  and  reviewed  with  even  more  wit  and  severity 
than  in  England.  Indeed,  the  poet  did  not  in  his  own 
country  receive  the  praise  which  he  really  merited ; 
and  faults  were  imputed  to  his  work  which  it  did  not 
possess.  Its  sentiments  were  said  to  be  hostile  to 
Christianity,*  ahd  the  author  was  declared  an  infidel ; 
but  there  is  no  line  in  the  "  Columbiad"  unfavourable 
to  the  religion  of  New  England,  the  Puritan  faith 
which  is  the  basis  of  the  national  greatness;  and  there 
is  no  good  reason  for  believing  that  Bariow  at  the  time 
of  his  death  doubted  the  creed  of  which  in  his  early 
manhood  he  had  been  a  minister. 

The  orthography  of  the  "Columbiad"  was  in  some 
instances  peculiar,  but  many  of  Barlow's  innovationa 
have  since  been  generally  adopted,  and  in  his  notes  he 
defends  them  with  force  and  ingenuity.  It  has  been 
said  that  he  was  wildly  visionary  in  his  plans  and  ex- 
pectations, and  his  prediction^  in  regard  to  short-hand 
writing  have  been  quoted  in  proof  of  the  correctneee 
of  this  opinion.  But  a  man  who  had  seen  the  revolu- 
tion produced  in  navigation  by  the  application  of  steam, 
ought  hardly  to  be  censured  for  believing  that  the  time 
might  come  when  the  whole  train  of  impressions  now 
made  upon  the  mind  by  reading  a  long  and  well  written 
treatise  would  be  conveyed  by  a  few  strokes  of  the 
pen,  and  be  received  at  a  glance  of  the  eye. 

*  It  is  now  generally  believed  that  Barlow,  while  in 
France,  abjured  the  Christian  Religion.  The  Reverend 
Thomas  Robbins,  a  venerable  clerp'man  of  Rochester, 
Massachusetts,  in  a  letter  written  in  1840,  remarks  that 
'*  Barlow's  deistical  opinions  were  not  suspecud  previous 
to  the  publicstion  of  his  'Vision  of  Columbus.*  in  1797  ;** 
and  further,  that  "when  at  a  later  period  he  htt  ki§  dka- 
rtuter^  and  became  an  open  and  bitter  reviler  of  Christian- 
ity, his  psalm-book  was  laid  aside ;  but  for  that  cause  only, 
as  competent  jud^res  still  maintained  that  no  revision  of 
Wstu  pos8e8s<^  as  much  poetic  merit  as  Barlow's.**  I  have 
seen  two  letters  written  by  Barlow  durin|r  the  last  year  of 
his  life,  in  which  he  declares  himself  **  a  sincere  believer  of 
Christian  ity ,  divested  of  its  corruptions.**  In  a  letter  to  M. 
Gre(erorie.  published  in  the  second  volume  of  Dennie's  '*P«Ht 
Folio,"  pages  471  to  479,  be  says,  "  the  sect  of  Puritans,  in  *. 
which  I  was  horn  and  educated,  and  to  wkieM  I  ttiU  adkert, 
for  the  same  reason  that  you  adhere  to  the  Catholics,  «  nm- 
vicUon  thct  they  are  rigkU''  etc  The  idea  that  Barlow  dis- 
believed in  his  later  years  the  religion  of  his  youth,  wes 
probably  first  derived  fVom  an  engravins  in  the  "  Vision  of 
Colambus."  in  which  llie  cross,  by  which  be  intended  to  re- 

E resent  monkish  superstition,  is  placed  among  the  "sym- 
ols  of  prejudice.*'  He  never  *•  lost  his  character*'  as  a  luan 
of  honourable  sentiments  and  blameless  life ;  and  I  coaM 
present  numerous  other  evidences  that  he  did  not  abandon 
Ids  religion,  were  aoi  the  above  apfieientiy  eonduaivie. 
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Aller  the  publication  of  the  "  Columbiad,"  Barlow 
made  a  collection  of  documents,  with  an  intention  to 
«rite  a  history  of  the  United  States;  but,  in  1611,  be 
was  unexpectedly  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary 
to  the  French  government,  and  immediately  sailed  for 
Europe.  His  attempts  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce and  indemnification  for  spoliations  were  unsuc- 
cessful at  Paris;  and  in  the  autumn  of  1812  he  was  in- 
vited by  the  Duke  of  Bassano  to  a  conference  with 
Napoleon  at  Wilna,  in  Poland.  He  started  from  Paris, 
and  traveled  without  intermission  until  he  reached 
Zamowitch,  an  obscure  village  near  Cracow,  where  he 
died,  firom  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  induced  fay 
fatigue  and  exposure  in  an  inhospitable  country,  in  an 
inclement  season,  on  the  twenty-second  day  of  Decem- 
ber, in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  In  Paris,  ho- 
nours were  paid  to  his  memory  as  an  important  pub- 
lic functionary  and  a  man  of  letters ;  his  eulogy  was 
written  by  Dupont  de  Nemours,  and  an  account  of  his 
life  and  writings  was  drawn  up  and  published,  accom- 
panied by  a  canto  of  the  '*  Columbiad,**  translated  into 
French  heroic  verse.  In  America,  too,  his  death  was 
generally  lamented,  though  without  any  public  exhibi- 
tion of  mourning. 

Barlow  was  much  respected  in  private  lift  for  his 
many  excellent  social  qualities.  His  manners  were 
Qsually  grave  and  dignified,  though  when  with  his  inti- 
mate friends  he  was  easy  and  familiar.  He  was  an 
honest  and  patient  investigator,  and  would  doubtless 
have  been  much  more  successful  as  a  metaphysical  or 
historical  writer  than  as  a  poet  As  an  author  he  be- 
longed to  the  first  class  of  his  time  in  America ;  and 
for  his  ardent  patriotism,  his  public  services,  and  the 
purity  of  his  life,  he  deserves  a  distinguished  rank 
among  the  men  of  our  golden  age. 

JOHN  BEVERIDGE. 

Bkvirime  was  a  celebrated  teacher,  in  Philadel- 
phia, before  the  Revolution,  and  many  of  the  most  emi- 
nent men  of  the  time  studied  under  him  the  languages 
and  mathematics.  His  acquirements  in  Latin  and  back- 
gamnum  were  unequaled  in  this  country,  and  he  is 
deserving  of  remembrance  as  the  author  of  the  first 
volume  of  Latin  poems  published  in  the  colonies. 
Among  his  pupils  wai  Alexander  Graydon,  who  wrote 
the  most  interesting  book  of  personal  memoirs*  yet 
produced  in  the  United  States.  Graydon  furnishes  the 
following  reminiscences  of  him — 

**  Various  were  the  rogueries  that  were  played  upon 
him ;  but  the  most  audacious  of  all  was  the  following. 
At  the  hour  of  convening  in  the  aAemoon,  that  being 
found  the  most  convenient,  from  the  circumstance  of 
Mr.  Beveridge  being  usually  a  little  beyond  the  time ; 
the  bell  having  rung,  the  ushers  being  at  their  posts, 
and  the  scholars  arranged  in  their  classes,  three  or  four 
of  the  conspirators  concealed  themselves  without,  for 
the  purpose  of  observing  the  motions  of  their  victim. 
He  arrives,  enters  the  school,  and  is  permitted  to  pro- 
ceed until  he  is  supposed  to  have  nearly  reached  his 
chair  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  when  instantly  the 
door  and  every  window-shutter  is  closed.  Now, 
shrouded  in  utter  dariuess,  the  most  hideous  yells  that 
can  be  conceived,  are  sent  forth  ftom  at  least  three 
score  of  throats ;  and  Ovids,  and  Virgils,  and  Horaces, 
together  with  the  more  heavy  metal  of  dictionaries, 

•  *•  Msmotri  of  a  Lift  Cbi^  Passed  in  PsnnsylTania. 
within  tiM  last  sixty  yeaiB."    flwristerg.  ISIL 
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whether  of  Cole,  of  Young,  or  of  Ainsworth,  are  hurled 
without  remorse  at  the  head  of  the  astonished  pre- 
ceptor, who,  on  his  side,  groping  and  crawling  under 
cover  of  the  forms,  makes  the  best  of  his  way  to  the 
door.  When  attained,  and  light  restored,  a  death-like 
silence  ensues.  Every  boy  is  at  his  lesson :  no  one  has 
had  a  hand  or  a  voice  in  the  recent  atrocity :  what  then 
is  to  be  done,  and  who  shall  be  chastised. 

8cvit  atrox  Volscens,  nee  (eli  conspicit  usquam 
Auctorem,  nee  quo  se  ardens  immittsre  possit. 

Fierce  Volscens  foams  with  rage,  and  gazing  round 
Descries  not  him  who  aim'd  the  fktal  wound ; 
Nor  knows  to  fix  revenge. 

"  This  most  intolerable  outrage,  from  its  succeeding 
beyond  expectation,  and  being  entirely  to  the  taste  of 
the  school,  had  a  run  of  several  days ;  and  was  only 
then  put  a  stop  to  by  the  interference  of  the  facvUy^ 
who  decreed  the  most  exemplary  punishment  on  those 
who  should  be  found  offending  in  the  premises,  and  by 
taking  measures  to  prevent  a  further  repetition  of  the 
enormity.  I  have  said,  and  with  truth,  that  I  was  no 
promoter  of  mischief;  but  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to 
assert,  that  I  was  proof  against  the  irresistible  conta- 
gion of  such  a  scene,  or  that  I  did  not  raise  my  voice 
in  the  discordant  concert  of  the  screamers :  though  I 
can  safely  declare,  that  I  never  threw  at  the  master, 
and  that  I  was  wholly  ignorant  of  the  contrivers  and 
ringleaders  of  this  shameful  proceeding. 

*'  In  the  year  1765.  Mr.  Beveridge  published  by  sub* 
scription  a  small  collection  of  Latin  poems.  Of  their 
general  merit  I  presume  not  to  judge,  but  I  think  I  have 
heard  they  were  not  much  commended  by  the  British 
reviewers.  The  Latinity  probably  is  pure,  the  prosody 
correct,  the  versification  sufficiently  easy  and  sounding, 
and  such  as  might  serve  to  evince  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  classics  of  ancient  Rome ;  But  I  should 
doubt  their  possessing  much  of  the  soul  of  poetry.  One 
of  them  is  neither  more  or  less  than  a  humble  petition 
in  hexameters,  and  certainly  a  very  curious  specimen 
of  pedantic  mendicity.  It  is  addressed  to  Thomas 
Penn,  the  proprietary  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  the  poet 
very  modestly  proposes,  that  he  should  bestow  upon 
him  a  few  of  his  acres,  innumerable,  he  observes,  as 
the  sands  of  the  Delaware :  in  return  for  which,  his 
verse  shall  do  its  best  to  confer  immorul  fame  upon 
the  donor.  By  wsy  of  further  inducement  to  the  gift, 
he  sets  before  his  excellency  the  usual  ingratitude  of  an 
enriched  and  unknown  posterity,  on  the  one  hand ;  and 
on  the  other,  the  advantages  which  Ajax,  iEneas,  and 
Mccenas  derived  from  the  muses  of  Homer,  of  Virgil, 
and  Horace.  But  lest  I  might  be  suspected  of  jnisrep- 
resentation,  let  my  good  quondam  preceptor  speak  for 
himself. 

Jufcra  quum  tibi  sint  qnot  habet  Delavanis  arenas, 
Quid  magnum  minimo  tribuas  si  propria  parvo 
FundaroenU  casv.  Borea  qua  frigora  pellam. 
Non  dabts  ing rato  dederis  licet  (nris  egeno, 
(^uodque  tibi  minimum,  magnum  esset  pauca  rogantl. 
Bin  renuas,  tanii  nee  tint  commercia  nostra. 
Hoc  quoque  ne  pigeat  cito  spero  pnecidere  vanam. 

Nee  periifse  puta,  dederis  quod  vivus  amico ; 
Credere  fks  tit  enim,  ti  quid  mea  carmina  possint, 
Sera  lioet.  majora  feras  quam  Mexico  nobis, 
8eu  Tsgus  auriferis  exundans  mittit  arenis; 
Auguror  et  si  quid  vives  post  fsta  superstss. 

Quid  Jnvat  ignotis,  ingratis  forsiisn.  auri 
Foodera,  ftiigiteis  val  miUia  Jugera  campis 
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Linquare  post  natia  ?    Nequeunt  nam  prodere  famam 
Divitiie,  nequeunt  titulis  monumenta  superbis. 

duid  foret  ^neas,  et  inagni  nominia  Ajax, 
Atque  alii  quorum  aunt  nomina  multa  virorum; 
Ni  foret  et  vatea  divini  carminia  auctor 
Mastinidea,  aacro  qui  primua  rertioe  Pindi 
Deduxtt  facile*  PbcBbo  plaudente,  CaniflBnaa? 

Vel  quid  Mncenaa  animi  mentiaque  benlf  ns 
Ni  beaefacta  sui  celebrasaet  carmen  Horati. 
Et  Maro  munificum  oeciniaaet  gratua  amicam?  Ac.  ftc 

**  Might  not  one  here  be  tempted  to  ezdiim  in  the 
spirit  of  Prior  to  Boileau  : 

Pindar,  that  eagle,  mounta  the  akiea. 
While  virtue  leada  the  noble  way : 
Too  like  a  vulture  Beveriig*  fliea 
Where  aordid  intereat  rurea  the  prey. 

**  I  never  beard,  however,  that  the  poet  was  the  better 
for  his  application :  I  rather  think  that  the  proprietor 
waa  of  opinion,  there  was  a  want  of  reciprocity  in  the 
proposal,  and  that,  whatever  the  carmen  Horati  vd 
Marcnis  might  have  been  worth,  that  of  Mr.  Beveridge 
did  not  amount  to  a  very  valuable  consideration.  An- 
other of  the  principal  poems  in  thia  collection  is  a  pas- 
toral, which,  if  Mr.  Beveridge  had  had  the  salutary  fear 
of  Boileau  before  his  eyes,  he  certainly  would  not  have 
written ;  since  never  was  production  more  completely 
under  the  lash  of  the  following  satirical  lines : 

Viendrai-je,  en  une  Eglogue  cntoure  de  troupeaux 
Au  milieu  de  Paris  enfler  mes  chalumeaux, 
Et  dana  mon  cabinet  aaaia  au  pied  dee  betrea, 
Faire  dire  aux  echoa  dea  aottiaea  champetres  1 

**  The  complainant  in  this  pastoral  is  an  Edinbiugb  cit, 
whom  he  appropriately  calls  Urbanus:  nevertheless  he 
is,  without  the  smallest  difficulty,  transformed  into  a 
shepherd,  sorrounded  with  sheep,  and  proclaiming  to 
the  echoes  his  aoUises  champetres^  in  strains  like 
these: 

Audiit  et  planctaa  gemebonda  remurmurat  Echo, 
Echo  sola  meos  miaerata  eat,  inquit  amorea ; 
Triatia  nam  meatia  ex  aaxia  aasonat  imis. 
Flebile  luciiaonia  reaponaat  et  usque  cicutia. 
Me  miaerum  quotiea  exclaroo.  lugubria  ilia 
Me  miaerum  ingeminat  getidia  e  vallibus :  Ebeu, 
Oamanti  exclamat,  repetitia  vocibua,  Ebeu ! 

But  after  all,  it  is  perhaps  too  much  to  expect  from  a 
modem,  good  Latin,  good  poetry,  and  good  sense,  all 
at  the  same  time.** 

EDITORIAL  RECANTATIONS. 
We  have  mentioned  elsewhere  the  confessions  of 
Rlvington,  editor  of  the  Roy<d  Gazette,  in  New  York. 
During  the  Revolution  the  Vicars  of  Bray  were  fre> 
quently  compelled  to  change  their  positions  so  sudden- 
ly as  not  to  allow  of  the  shows  of  "consistency**  made 
by  the  politicians  of  our  own  time,  and  some  of  their 
bulletins  are  carious  and  amusing.  Benjamin  Towne 
became  editor  of  the  Permsylvania  Evening  Pott  in 
1775.  He  was  a  Whig  until  the  British  took  posses- 
sion of  Philadelphia,  when  he  excelled  all  the  Tories 
in  his  loyalty  to  His  Majesty's  government.  On  the 
evacuation  of  the  city,  Towne  remained,  and  assumed 
a  second  time  the  language  of  the  Whig  party.  One 
day,  soon  after  the  meeting  of  Congress,  he  met  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Witherspoon,  in  Aitkin's  bookstore,  and 
requested  him  to  become  a  writer  for  his  paper.  The 
Doctor  refused,  unless  Towne  would  first  make  his 
"peace  with  the  country."  "How  shall  I  do  itT 
"  Wby»  write  a  piece,  acknowledging  your  fault,  profc 


ing  repentance,  and  asking  forgiveness."  "But  wha* 
shall  I  sayT*  Witherspoon  gave  some  hints,  upon 
which  Towne  said,  "  Doctor,  you  write  expeditiooaly, 
and  to  the  purpose :  I  will  thank  you  to  write  some 
thmg  for  me.  and  I  will  publish  it"  He  assented,  ob- 
tained paper  and  ink.  and  immediately  wrote  **Tbe 
Humble  Confession,  Recantation,  and  Apology  of  Ben- 
jamin  Towne,"  which  was  afterward  published  as  the 
genuine  composition  of  the  editor,  and  greatly  increaa* 
ed  his  reputation  as  a  writer.  We  give  a  few  charac- 
teristic paragraphs  from  it : 

**  The  following  facts  are  well  known — 1st.  That  I 
Benjamin  Towne,  used  to  print  the  Pennsylvania  Eve- 
ning Post,  under  the  protection  of  Congress,  and  did 
frequently,  and  earnestly  solicit  sundry  members  of 
the  said  Congress  for  dissertations  and  articles  of  in- 
telligence, professing  myself  to  be  a  very  firm  and  zeal- 
ous friend  to  American  Liberty.  2d.  That  on  the 
English  taking  possession  of  Philadelphia,  I  tamed 
fairly  round,  and  printed  my  Evening  Post  under  tin 
protection  of  General  Howe  and  his  army,  calling  the 
Congress  and  all  their  adherents.  Rebels,  Rascals,  and 
Raggamuffins,  and  several  other  unsavoury  names,  with 
which  the  humane  and  Polite  English  are  pleased  to 
honour  them — ^neither  did  I  ever  refuse  to  insert  any 
dissertation  however  scurrilous,  or  any  article  of  in- 
telligence sent  to  me,  altho*  many  of  them  I  well  knew 
to  be,  as  a  certain  gentleman  el^antly  expresses  it, 
facts  that  never  happened,  3d.  That  I  am  now  willing 
and  desirous  to  turn  once  more,  to  unsay  all  that  I  have 
last  said,  and  to  print  and  publish  for  the  United  States 
of  America,  which  are  likely  to  be  uppermost,  againac 
the  British  Tyrant ;  nor  will  I  be  backward  in  calUBg 
him,  after  the  example  of  the  great  and  eminent  author 
of  Common  Sense,  T%e  Royd  Brute,  or  giving  him 
any  other  appellation  still  more  opprobrious,  if  such 
can  be  found." 

"  The  rational  moraltsta  of  the  last  age  used  to  teD  qs 
that  there  was  an  essential  difference  between  virtiM 
and  vice,  because  there  was  an  essential  diflerence  to 
be  observed  in  the  nature  and  reason  of  things.  Now, 
with  all  due  deference  to  these  great  men,  I  think  I  am 
as  much  of  a  Philosopher  as  to  know  that  there  are  no 
circumstances  of  action  more  important  than  those  of 
time  and  place,  therefore,  if  a  man  pay  no  regard  to 
the  changes  that  may  happen  in  these  circumstances, 
there  will  be  very  little  Virtue,  and  still  less  Prvdettee 
in  his  behaviour.  Perhaps  I  have  got  rather  too  de^ 
for  common  readers,  and  therefore  shaU  aak  any  plaia 
Quaker  in  this  city,  what  he  would  say  to  a  man  who 
should  wear  the  same  coat  in  summer  as  in  winter  in 
this  climate?  He  would  certainly  say,  'Friend,  thy 
wisdom  is  not  great'  Now  whether  I  have  not  had  mm 
good  reason  to  change  my  conduct  as  my  coat,  since  last 
January,  I  leave  to  every  impartial  person  to  determine. 
2dly,  I  do  hereby  declare  and  confess,  that  when  I 
printed  for  Congress,  and  on  the  side  of  Liberty,  it  was 
not  fay  any  means  from  principle,  or  a  desire  that  the 
cause  of  Liber^  should  prevail,  but  purely  and  simply 
from  the  love  of  gain.  I  could  have  made  nothing  but 
tar  and  feathers  by  printing  against  them  as  things  then 
stood.  I  make  this  candid  acknowledgment  not  only 
as  a  penitent  to  obtain  pardon,  but  to  show  that  there 
was  more  consistency  in  my  conduct  than  my  enemies 
are  willing  to  allow.  They  are  pleased  to  chaige  me 
with  hypocrisy  in  pretending  to  be  a  Whig  when  I  was 
none.    This  charge  is  false ;  I  was  neither  Whig  nor 
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Tory,  but  a  Printer.  I  detest  and  abhor  hypocrisy.  I 
bad  no  more  regard  for  General  Howe  or  General  Clin- 
ton,  or  even  for  Mrs.  Lowring*  or  any  other  of  the 
Chaste  Nymphs  that  attended  the  /ete  Champetre, 
alias  M ischianza,r  when  I  printed  in  their  behalf,  than 
for  the  Congress  on  the  day  of  their  retreat  It  is  pre- 
tended that  I  certainly  did  in  my  heart  incline  to  the 
English,  because  that  I  printed  much  bigger  lies  and  in 
greater  number  for  them,  than  for  the  Congress.  This  is 
a  most  false  and  unjust  insinuation.  It  was  entirely  the 
fault  of  the  Congress  themselves,  who  thought  fit  (be- 
ing but  a  new  potentate  apon  the  earth,)  to  be  much 
more  modest,  and  keep  nearer  the  truth  than  their  ad- 
▼ersaries.  Had  any  of  them  brought  me  in  a  lie  as  big  as 
a  mountain  it  should  have  issued  from  my  press.  This 
gives  mo  an  opportunity  of  showing  the  folly  as  well 
as  malignity  of  those  who  are  actuated  by  party  spirit ; 
many  of  them  have  affirmed  that  I  printed  monstrous 
and  incredible  lies  for  General  Howe.  Now  pray  what 
harm  could  incredible  lies  do  ?  the  only  hurt.  I  con- 
ceive, that  any  lie  can  do,  is  by  obtaining  belief,  as  a 
truth  ,*  but  an  incredible  lie  can  obtain  no  belief,  and 
therefore  at  least  must  be  perfectly  harmless.  What 
will  those  cavilers  think,  if  I  should  turn  this  argu- 
ment against  them,  and  say  that  the  most  effectual  way 
to  disgrace  any  cause  is  to  publish  monstrous  and  in- 
credible lies  in  its  favour?  In  this  view,  I  have  not 
only  innocence,  but  some  degree  of  merit  to  plead. 
However,  take  it  which  way  you  will,  there  never  was 
a  lie  published  in  Philadelphia  that  could  bear  the  least 
comparison  with  those  published  by  James  Rivington, 
in  New  York.  This  in  my  opinion  is  to  be  imputed  to 
the  superiority  not  of  the  Printer,  but  of  the  Prompter 

or  Prompters.    I  reckon  Mr.  T. to  have  eicelied 

in  that  branch ;  and  he  had  probably  many  coadjutors. 
—What  do  you  think  of  40,000  Russians  and  20,000 
Moors,  which  Moors  too  were  said  by  Mr.  Rivington 
to  be  dreadful  among  the  women  ?  as  also  the  boats 
building  at  the  forks  of  tho  Monongahela  to  carry  the 
Congress  down  the  Ohio  to  New  Orleans  7  these  were 
swingers.  —  As  to  myself  and  friend  H  a,  we 

contented  ourselves  with  publishing  affidavits  to  prove 
that  the  King  of  France  was  determined  to  preserve 
the  friendship  that  sulMisted  between  him  and  his  good 
brother  the  King  of  England,  of  which  he  has  given  a 
new  proof  by  entering  into  and  communicating  his 
treaty  with  the  United  States  of  America.  Upon  the 
whole  I  hope  the  public  will  attribute  my  conduct,  not 
to  disaffection,  but  to  attachment  to  my  own  interest 
and  desire  of  gain  in  my  profession ;  a  principle,  if  I 
mistake  not,  pretty  general  and  pretty  powerful  in  the 
present  day.  3dly.  f  hope  the  public  will  consider  that 
I  have  been  a  timorous  man,  or,  if  you  will,  a  coward, 
from  my  youth,  so  that  I  cannot  fight — my  belly  is  so 

*  A  married  lady,  aaid  to  have  been  the  mistress  of  tbs 
British  General  H— e.    Bee  BaUU  qf  tk$  K*g». 

t  A  public  exhibition  in  honour  of  the  British  General 
Howe. 


big  that  I  cannot  run — and  I  am  so  great  a  lover  of  eat- 
ing and  drinking  that  I  cannot  starve.  When  those 
three  things  are  considered,  I  hope  they  will  fully  ac- 
count for  my  past  conduct,  and  procure  me  the  liberty 
of  going  on  in  the  same  uniform  tenor  for  the  future 
No  just  judgment  can  be  formed  of  a  man's  character 
and  conduct  unless  every  circumstance  is  taken  in  and 
fairly  attended  to ;  I  therefore  hope  that  this  justice  will 
be  done  in  my  case.  I  am  also  verily  persuaded  that 
if  all  those  who  are  cowards  as  well  as  myself,  but 
who  are  better  off  in  other  respects,  and  therefore  can 
and  do  run  whenever  danger  is  near  them,  would  be- 
friend me,  I  should  have  no  inconsiderable  body  on  my 
side.  Peace  be  with  the  Congress  and  the  army;  I 
mean  no  reflections;  but  the  world  is  a  wide  field,  and  I 
wish  everybody  would  do  as  they  would  be  done  l^. 
Finally,  I  do  hereby  recant,  draw  back,  cat  in,  and  swal- 
low down,  every  word  that  I  havo  ever  spoken,  written 
or  printed  to  the  prejudice  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  hoping  it  will  not  only  satisfy  the  good  peo- 
ple in  general,  but  also  all  those  scatter-brained  fellows, 
who  call  one  another  out  to  shoot  pistols  in  the  air, 
while  they  tremble  so  much  they  cannot  hit  the  mark. 
In  the  meantime  I  will  return  to  labour  with  assiduity 
in  my  lawful  calling,  and  essa3S  and  intelligence  as  be- 
fore shall  be  gratefully  accepted  by  the  Public's  most 
obedient  humblo  servant,  Benja.\il\  Towne." 

THOMAS  PAINE. 
The  popularity  of  Paine's  writings  resulted  rather 
from  accident  than  from  any  merit  which  they  possess- 
ed, but  his  political  essays  made  him  famous  for  a  day, 
and  every  one  connected  with  the  press  become  anxious 
to  engage  his  services.  Aitken,  the  publisher  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Magazine,  contracted  with  him  to  write 
a  certain  number  of  pages  for  each  number  of  that 
periodical,  but  Paine's  indolence  was  such  that  he 
could  rarely  procure  his  articles  in  season,  and  on  one 
occasion  he  went  to  his  lodgings  and  complained  with 
severity  of  bis  not  finishing  articles  in  the  proper  time. 
Paine  heard  him  patiently,  and  coolly  answered,  '*  You 
shall  have  them  in  time."  Aitken  expressed  some 
doubts  on  the  subject,  and  insisted  on  Paine's  accom- 
panying him  and  proceeding  immediately  to  business, 
as  the  workmen  were  waiting  for  copy.  He  according- 
ly went  home  with  Aitken,  and  was  soon  seated  at  the 
table  with  the  necessary  apparatus,  which  always  in- 
cluded a  glass,  and  a  decanter  of  brandy.  Aitken  ob- 
served, "he  would  never  write  without  that"  The 
first  glass  put  him  in  a  train  of  thinking;  Aitken  feared 
the  second  would  disqualify  him,  or  render  him  on- 
tractable  ;  but  it  only  illuminated  his  intellectual  sye- 
tem ;  and  when  he  had  swallowed  the  third  glass,  he 
wrote  with  rapidity,  intelligence,  and  precision ;  and  hie 
ideas  appeared  to  flow  faster  than  he  could  commit 
them  to  paper.  What  he  penned  from  the  inspiration 
of  the  brandy,  was  perfecdy  fit  for  the  press  withoat 
any  alteration,  or  correction 
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